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AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1922 


HEABXNGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  STTBCOMMITTEE,  KESSB.S.  SYD- 
NEY ANDEBSON  (CHAIBMAN),  WALTER  W.  MAQEE,  EDWABD 
H.  ^WASON,  THOICAS  L.  BXTBEY,  AND  JAMES  F.  BY&NES,  OF  THE 
COMICITTEE  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTA- 
TXVES,  IN  CHABOE  OF  THE  AOBICULTUBAL  APPBOPBIATION 
BILL  FOB  1922,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY : 


Monday,  December  20,  1920. 


OFFICE  OF  THE   SECRETARY. 


STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  R.  H.  REESE,  CHIEF  CLERK;  UR.  FLOYD  R. 
HARBISON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY;  AND  MR.  ROY  L. 
SWENSON,  MECHANICAL  STTPERINTENDENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRIdTLTTTRE. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES — ^INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  will  give  the  number  of  the  items,  Mr.  Reese, 
we  are  to  discuss,  we  can  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Keese.  An  increase  of  $500  is  estimated  for  in  the  salary  of 
the  chief  clerk.  The  salaries  of  the  chief  clerks  of  five  of  the  other 
departments  have  been  $4,000  for  some  time  back,  and  the  salary 
of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  remainea 
at  $3,500  since  1913,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  work  and 
duties.  The  chief  clerk  gives  general  supervision  to  the  clerks  and 
employees  of  the  department  and  the  correspondence,  files,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Secretary's  office:  supervises  expenditures  from  certain 
appropriations  and  enforces  the  general  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  awards,  which  has  passed  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  on  1,318  awards,  involving  expenditures  of  about 
$2«OOO,0O0;  is  a  member  of  the  departmental  committee  on  finance 
and  biisines[§  methods,  which  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  prepar- 
ing drafts  of  regulations  and  decisions  on  departmental  questions 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  retirement  law  of  May  22,  1920. 
He  is  also  by  law  custodian  of  buildings,  which  is  a  line  of  work 
involving^  a  great  deal  of  labor,  since  the  department  occupies  so 
many  buildings — about  42  in  all;  has  general  supervision  of  the 
watch  force  and  acts  in  effect  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Secretary's  branch 
with  some  435  employees. 

As  you  win  see  from  the  Book  of  Estimates  the  salaries  of  the 
chief  clerks  in  other  departments  have  been  estimated  for  on  an 
increased  basis,  some  of  them  for  a  much  larger  increase  than  $500. 
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it  is  believed  that  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  comparable  in  labor  and  responsibility  with  that  of 
chief  cidrks  of  other  departments  where  the  salary  is  $4,000. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Have  you  any  compilation  or  list  of  the  sahiries- 
paid  to  chief  clerks  in  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Beese.  I  can  tell  you  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  put  them  in  the  record. 

(The  list  is  as  follows:) 

Snlaries  paiO  the  chief  clerks  of  the  10  executive  departments. 

[Legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  act  for  the  flHcal  year  ending  June  30.  1021.1 

Salary. 

Treasury S 4.  0(H) 

War,' 4,(HK) 

Interim 4,0()f> 

Post  Office 4JKK) 

Justice 4,  <)00 

State H.OOO 

Navy a,  000 

Commerce 3,000 

Tiabor 3,000 

Agriculture 3,500 

Mr.  Eeese.  You  wish  to  deal,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  solely  with 
the  items  where  there  are  changes? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ouestion  on  items  8 
and  9,  two  executive  clerks.  My  recollection  is  tliat  these  two  places 
have  been  created  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  11)17  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AMiat  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  bv  those 
two  men? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  exetriitive  clerk  at  $2,250  now  is  detailed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  $2,100  man  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary's 
file  room,  with  a  force  of  10  or  11  clerks  under  him. 

The  next  item  in  which  a  change  is  involved  is  No.  14,  one  in- 
spector. An  increase  of  $600  is  estimated.  This  is  the  officer  who 
conducts  investifrations  in  personal  cases  for  the  Secretary.  Durin*:^ 
the  past  calendar  year  223  bureau  investigations,  resulting  in  recom- 
mendations for  disciplinary  action  by  the  Secretary,  were  carefully 
reviewed  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations, in  addition  to  which  ori|2:inal  investigations  were  con- 
ducted in  99  cases.  A  number  of  these  cases  involved  the  drafting 
of  formal  charges  and  the  consideration  of  the  answers  thereto. 
Seventy  special  investigations  were  also  made  of  the  fitness  of  pros- 
pective" employees  for  appointment.  Requests  for  approximately 
150  authorizations  for  permission  to  do  outside  work  were  given 
appropriate  consideration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  are  cases  that  involve  charges  against  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Charcfes  of  one  kind  or  another;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  not  questions  of  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  This  officer  is  also  a  memoer  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  finance  and  business  methods. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  same  officer  reviews  the  fiscal  papers  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office  and  has  one  section  under  him,  known  as  the  transporta- 
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tion   section,  which  deals  with  the  transportation   requests  of  the 
department  and  the  transportation  accounts — passenger,  freight,  and 
express.    That  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work. 
Item  16  is  explained  by  the  note. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  TRANSPORTATION  REQUESTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  tell  me  what  procedure  you  have  to  govern 
the  transiK>rtation  requests? 

Mr.  Seese.  An  employee  of  the  department  ordered  to  travel  on 
official  business  is  given  an  authorization.  He  has  to  have  that 
before  he  stalls,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  He  then  applies  for 
a  book  of  Government  transportation  requests,  which  are  prepared 
for  him  in  advance  and  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  bureau. 
He  takes  those  with  him  and  purchases  his  transportation  and  Pull- 
man accommodations  with  these  requests,  which  stives  him  putting  up 
his  cash. 

3fr.  Byrnes.  I  know  all  that,  but  does  this  officer  inspect  those 
reouests? 

Mr.  Rkese.  He  audits  those  which  pertain  to  travel  by  officials 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  sees  that  the  others  reach 
the  proper  bureau  officer  for  audit.  He  also  answers  inquiries  from 
the  railroads  regarding  the  status  of  their  accounts  against  the 
department. 

3fr.  Byrnes.  He  does  not  pass  upon  them  before  they  are  granted; 
they  are  granted  by  an  official  of  the  bureau  ? 

5lir.  Reese.  Yes ;  under  a  general  authorization  issued  to  the  bui'eau 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  transportation  request  in 
the  preliminary  stages  is  made  by  the  bureau  which  authorizes  the 
trtTel. 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Each  bureau  has  a  separate  office  of  some  kind 
for  the  issuance  of  these  authorizations  and  to  audit  the  request 
before  it  is  granted? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.     The  administrative  officers  in  the  bureau 
decide  in  advance  as  to  the  necessity  for  travel  of  a  routine  character. 
Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  Secretary's  office 
at  all  except  in  the  case  of  employees  in  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Keese.  Routine  travel  is  ordered  by  the  bureaus  without  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  Secretary,  but  general  letters  of  authorization 
or  those  involving  special  features,  such  as  travel  into  foi*eign  countries 
and  the  like,  must  always  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
in  advance  of  the  travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  check  on  that  other  than  that  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  various  bureaus. 
Mr.  Reese.  No  audit  you  mean. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  No  audit. 

Mr.  Keese.  They  get  the  administrative  examination  in  the  bureau, 
as  required  by  law,  are  paid  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  then  sent  to 
tbe  Treasury  Department,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  accounts, 
they  are  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  auditor  and  comptroller. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  audit  before  pay- 
ment, not  after  payment,  that  is  done  in  the  department? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Reese,  is  there  a  proWsion  an^n^here  in  the  de- 
partment for  any  official  authorizing  travel  or  transportation  other 
than  the  officials  of  the  various  bureaus? 

Mr.  RfcESE.  Xo. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  misunderstand  the  question,  Mr.  Reese.  Under 
certain  conditions  travel  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary's  office 
before  it  can  be  performed.  That  is  true  of  attendance  at  meetings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  certain  other  species  of  travel 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  reflations  and  required  by  them  to 
be  presented  to  the  Secretary's  office  for  consideration  and  approval 
before  the  travel  is  performed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  respect  to  travel  which  is  performed  with  ref- 
erence to  projects  under  each  of  the  bureaus,  the  preliminary  audit 
is  made  in  the  bureau  itself? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  audit;  yes.  The  transportation  requests  are 
issued  to  the  individual  who  performs  the  travel.  He  presents  the 
transportation  request  to  the  railroad  company.  When  he  submits 
his  reimbursement  account  he  states  on  the  back  of  it  what  trans- 
portation requests  he  has  used,  and  then  the  railroad  company,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  submits  its  bill  to  the  department.  It  comes 
to  the  office  of  inspection  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  it  is  there  soo:- 
regated  according  to  the  appropriations  involved  and  sent  to  the 
bureaus  for  audit,  and  later  goes  to  the  Division  of  Accounts,  where  it 
is  paid.  In  the  case  of  freight  accounts,  the  disbursing  officer  of  the 
department,  after  comjpleting  his  record,  forwards  them  to  the  Audi- 
tor for  the  State  and  Other  Departments  for  settlement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Proceed,  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  16:  The  position  of  one  attorney,  at  $3,000,  is 
submitted  in  lieu  of  two  law^  clerks,  at  $1,800  each,  and  two  law  clerks, 
at  $1,600  each :  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  statutory  positions  in  the 
office  of  solicitor  is  reduced  by  two  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  are 
submitted  two  places — one  at  $4,000  and  one  at  $8,000.  That  in- 
volves a  net  increase  of  $200  only. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  you  ought  to  indicate  the  items,  Mr.  Reese, 
Ihat  should  be  considered  together.  Nos.  16,  19,  26,  and  27  are  to 
be  considered  together.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  substitution  of  one 
new  place  at  $4,000  and  one  at  $3,000  for  two  at  $1,800  and  two  at 
$1,600,  maldng  a  net  decrease  of  two  in  the  number  of  places  and  a 
net  increase  or  $200  in  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  you  drop  four  places  and  add  two 
new  places,  with  a  net  increase  of  $200  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  r 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  department  would  rather  have  those  two  men, 
one  at  $4,000  and  one  at  $3,000,  than  to  have  four? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  we  would  rather  have  a  smaller  number  of 
higher-grade  places  in  order  to  check  the  turnover.  In  the  last  two 
years  14  law  clerks  have  left  the  department  for  higher  pay  else- 
where, and  we  are  having  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  the  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  committee  should  grant  a  change  of  that  char- 
acter, would  you  be  coming  back  here  at  the  next  session  and  asking 
for  two  more  attorneys  to  take  the  place  of  these  two  which  are 
dropped  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  Mr.  Byrnes ;  w^e  do  not  expect  to. 
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The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  28,  on  page  11. 
Mr.  Reese.  One  superintendent  of  tele^aph  and  telepnone,  an  in- 
crease of  $500.  That  man  acts  m  a  triple  capacity.  He  directs  the 
tele^i-aph  and  telephone  work  of  the  department  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  is  now  conducting  an  audit  of  the  accounts  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  service.  His  position  is  not  exactly  comparable  to  any 
other  that  I  laiow  of  in  the  Government  service,  but  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  there  are  t^le^aphers  alone  who  are  paid  salaries  as 
high  as  $1,800,  and  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  men  hold- 
ing comparable  positions — say,  for  example,  supervisors  of  teleg- 
niphers — are  paid  an  average  salary  of  $195  a  month.  This  mairs 
sauury  for  all  three  functions  is  $166  a  month.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  recentlv  held  an  examination  for  telephone  auditor 
at  a  salary  of  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  a  year.  In  telephoning  alone  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Cx>.  pays  its  traffic  chiefs  from 
$200  to  $300  per  month.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  man  is  now 
discharging  the  triple  function  of  tele^aph  and  telephone  super- 
visor and  auditor,  and  doing  it  very  well,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per 
aimnTn. 

Mr,  Anderson.  What  does  he  do  with  reference  to  the  telephone 
and  telegraph? 

Mr.  Reese.  In  telegraphing  he  directs  the  operations  of  the  two 
telegraphers  under  him  and  himself  sends  telegrams  when  the  rush 
is  on.  On  the  telephone  end  he  directs  the  operations  of  six  tele- 
phone operators  and  is  himself  a  pretty  competent  wire  chief,  and 
when  trouble  develops  is  able  to  tell  where  the  trouble  lies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  mechanic  to  look  after  that,  I  suppose? 
Mr.  Keese.  Yes;  but  mechanics  are  only  called  to  do  the  work 
when  told. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  only  have  two  telegraph  operators  ? 
Mr.  Reese.  He  has  two  telegraph  operators  under  him  and  he  him- 
self is  a  telegraph  operator. 

Mr.   Byrnes.  What  necessity  is  there  for  a  director  of  two  op- 
erators ? 

Mr.  Reese.  He  directs  the  operations  of  the  whole  office,  which 
combines  telegraph,  telephone,  and  audit  of  both  classes  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  if  the  whole  office  only  consists  of  two  men 

Mr.  Beese.  Only  two  telegraphers.     There  is  a  force  of  telephone 
operators  under  him  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  telephone  operators  are  also  under  his  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  as  I  have  stated,  he  discharges  three  functions. 
.    Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  have  a  director 
for  the  operations  of  two  men. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  just  part  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A  small  part  of  it.    What  else  does  he  do?    He  super- 
vises the  telephone  operators,  you  say.    How  many  telephone  opera- 
tors have  you? 
Mr.  Reese.  Six. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  the  only  supervisor  of  those  six  operators,  then? 
You  have  not  got  some  other  official  there  as  supervisor  of  the  tele- 
phone operators? 
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Mr.  Reese.  No.  It  is  a  combined  office  with  us.  The  telegraphs 
and  telephones  are  all  in  the  same  room,  and  this  man  is  in  charge 
of  both  kinds  of  work ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  he  sends  telegrams. 
He  also  audits  the  accounts  as  submitted  by  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  has  a  great  many  more  duties  than  the  mere 
supervision  of  those  employees.  The  department  has  a  large  number 
of  phones  throughout  the  department,  and  he  is  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  those  phones  are  in  working  order.  He  does  not  repair 
them  himself,  but  there  has  to  be  somebody  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  equipment.  And,  not  only  that,  he  handles  the  telegraph 
accounts — that  is,  he  makes  a  preliminary  enumeration  of  them 
before  they  go  to  the  bureaus.  The  telegraph  companies  do  not  sub- 
mit their  accounts  for  each  individual  bureau,  but  their  bills  are 
rendered  to  the  department.  The}^  are  then  checked  against  the 
records  of  the  telegraph  office,  properly  segregated,  and  sent  to  the 
respective  bureaus  for  checking.  \Ve  can  not  expect  the  telegraph 
companies  to  send  bills  for  all  the  telegrams  which  go  over  their 
wires  to  the  particular  bureau  or  bureaus  involved.  The  principal 
function  of  the  superintendent  of  telephones  and  telegraph  is  to  see 
that  the  equipment  is  kept  in  good  operating  condition  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  telephone  business  in  the  fiscal  vear  1920  amounted 
to  163,000  calls  and  the  telegrams  to  53,404. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  includes  local  calls,  long-distance  calls,  and 
everythii^  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  does  not  include  intradepartmental  calls. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  see,  we  have  had  a  double  system  in  the  de- 
partment; that  is,  we  have  had  an  inside  telephone  system  connecting 
the  various  burenus,  and  also  what  we  call  an  outside  system — that 
is,  phones  belonging  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  statement  of  the  number  of  calls  include 
the  number  of  inside  calls  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  it  does  not  include  the  number  of  intradepart- 
mental calls.  These  are  calls  made  through  the  Government  ex- 
change and  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac. 

Item  30  is  a  recommendation  for  increasing  the  salary-  of  the 
assistant  chief  clerk  and  captain  of  the  watch,  a  dual  capacity  man 
who  heretofore  has  been  receiving  $1,800.  His  duties  as  captain  of 
the  watch  are  particularly  responsible  and  involve  the  directing  of 
a  force  of  some  80  watchmen — a  shifting  force  of  about  80  or  85. 
In  other  depailments  I  find  the  two  functions  are  usually  separated. 
In  the  Treasury  Department,  for  example,  there  is  an  assistant  chief 
clerk  at  $3,000,  and  in  the  War  Department  an  assistant  chief  clerk 
at  $2,400.  In  the  Treasury  Department  they  have  three  captains  of 
the  watch  at  $1,400  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  how  many  watchmen  they  have  over 

there  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  several  times  your  force,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  is  larger  than  our  force,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  might  explain  we  have  a  centralized  watch 
force   in   the   department.     Heretofore   two   of   the   bureaus,    the 
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Weather  Hiireaii  and  the  Forest  Service,  have  had  watchmen  un<ler 

their  own  <lirection.     Now,  we  are  i)roposin<r  to  transfer  them  to  the 

Seoretarv*s  office,  so  that  the  entire  watch  force  will  he  under  one 

liead.      AVe  have  around  SO  watclimen  in  the  department,  and  they 

have  42  building  to  take  care  of.     This  means  that  the  captain  of 

the  watch  must  see  that  these  watchmen  are  on  the  job  when  their 

shifts  come  around,  and  he  must  also  locate  and  s4»cure  temporary 

men  when  any  of  them  are  sick  or  on  leave.     In  addition  to  that,  he 

performs  the  duties  of  assistant  chief  clerk  and  acts  as  chief  clerk  in 

the  absence  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  AxDF.usox.  He  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  watch 
forf*e  except  what  mipht  be  the  clerical  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Oh,  yes:  he  has  active  char*re  of  it  and,  amon^  his 
duties;.,  he  comps  to  the  department  at  ni<rlit  and  frequently  spends 
iVie  whole  nip:ht  there  himself,  ^oin<r  around  to  the  different  build- 
ings to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  tli(»  watchmen  are  on  the  job. 
That  has  been  done  many  times  to  my  knowledp\  He  is  actively  in 
rhmrp^.  of  the  watch  force,  supervises  jmd  selects  the  men,  and  main- 
tains clisiM  pi  ine  under  my  immediate  direction. 

ItPni.  33.  The  only  change  is  a  docrense  of  one  clerk  of  class  3,  by 
transfer  to  the  statutory  roll.  Division  of  Publicaticms.  This  clerk 
is  an  accountant  who  lias  been  hj)n<llin^  the  work  of  the  office  of  ex- 
hibits., which  is  now  under  the  Division  of  Publications  and  where 
her  s€»rvices  are  needed,  and  it  is  merely  necvssary  to  arran^re  for  her 
transfer  to  that  roll. 

Mr.  An'dekson.  Does  this  mean  a  change  of  work^ 
Mr.  Rekse.  The  same  work  and  the  same  salary.    She  was  examin- 
m«!  accounts  in  the  office  of  exhibits  when  that  office  was  in  the  Sec- 
rctan'^s  branch.     She  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Publications  and  is  doin^  the  same  work  theiv. 
3fr.  Bykxes.  That  (1ck»s  not  involve  any  additional  clerks? 
Mr.  Harriwjn.  That  does  not  involve  any  additirmal  clerks  or  any 
additional  money. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  40,  four  clerks  at  $1,000  each— decrease  of  one. 
That  is  explained  by  reference  to  item  57,  on  pa«rc  14.  One  of  those 
clerks  is  dropped  as  a  clerk  and  in  item  57  the  designation  is  changed 
to  skilled  laborer.  The  present  incumbent  is  now  acting  as  a  skilled 
laborer  and  this  is  to  properly  adjust  his  title. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  it  is  merely  a  change  in  title  and 
does  not  involve  any  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Btkxes.  Why  do  you  want  to  change  his  titled 
Mr.  Reese.  The  man  is  doing  skilled  labor  work  and  ought  not  to 
be  carried  as  a  clerk. 

Item  41,  six  clerks  at  $900  each:  decrease  of  one.  See  note  under 
item  47.  The  clerk  dropped  is  acting  in  connection  with  tlie  watch 
force  and  when  we  reach  item  47  tlie  note  will  fully  explain  why  he  is 
dropped  as  a  clerk.    The  other  five  remain. 

Item  452.  five  messengers  or  laborers,  at  Jr9()0  each.  There  are  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  10  nlaces  as  messenger  boys  at  $480.  It  is  for  the 
same  amount  precisely;  but,  not  being  able  to  keep  these  messenger- 
boy  places  filled,  we  are  willing  to  let  them  go:  we  believe  we  can  get 
mlong  without  them.  And  with  the  $4,800  we  will  provide  for  nve 
messen^rs  or  laborers  at  $960,  with  the  hope  of  getting  l)etter  and 
more  satisfactory  messengers  or  laborers. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Twenty-three. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  authorized;  but  how  many  have  you  ; 
actually? 

Mr.  Keese.  That  is  the  number. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Byrnes  means  how  many  of  those  places  are  j 
actually  filled  now.  j 

Mr.  Keese.  I  can  not  tell  you  oflfhand,  Mr.  Byrnes.  The  changes  ! 
occur  so  frequently  in  these  messenger-boy  places  I  can  not  keep  j 
track  of  it.    I  can  get  it  for  you^  of  course.  ] 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  there  are  10  vacancies ;  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  getting  along  without  those  10  now  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  After  a  fashion ;  yes.  The  messenger-boy  proposition 
is  pretty  difficult.  They  are  constantly  leaving,  and  you  have  to  pick 
them  up  wherever  you  can.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  along  with- 
out those  10  and  use  the  money  for  these  higher-grade  laborers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  need  have  you  for  additional  laborers? 

Mr.  Reese.  Frankly,  we  would  like  to  promote  some  of  the  old 
men,  too,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  promotions  are  contemplated  if  this 
change  is  made? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  could  be  made  promotions  of  five  men  in  this 
force. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  what  could  you  promote  them  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  To  $960 — a  small  promotion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  what? 

Mr.  Reese.  From  $840. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  that  five  $840  men  would  go  into  the 
five  $960  places  and  then  you  would  fill  the  five  vacancies  thus 
created  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  And  the  $720  men  would  go  into  the  $840  places  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  promote  these  employees  who  are  now  trying  to 
get  along  on  a  salary  of  $60  or  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  drop  anybody  anywhere? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  are  intending  to  drop  10  messenger  boys. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  have  not  got  tnem,  and  if  you  can  now  get 
along  without  those  10  messenger  boys  what  is  the  use  of  holding 
these  places? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  in  deciding  it,  I  want  to  get  what  argument  you 
have  in  behalf  of  it,  if  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  argument  is,  plainly,  we  have  more  places  for 
messenger  boys  at  $480  than  we  can  fill  and  can  get  along  without 
10  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  I  understand  you  propose  to  use  that  monev  to 
promote  men  from  $840  to  $960  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  do  not  propose  to  drop  any  men  at  $840  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir.  We  want  to  use  that  same  $4,800  that  is  now 
going  back  into  the  Treasury  for  the  promotion  of  some  men  to  ^60. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Byrnes's  point  is  you  are  apparently  trying  to 
hold  those  10  messenger  boys  now,  although  you  have  indicated  that 
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you  rail  ^t  alonp  witliout  them,  or  Jit  least  five  of  them.    As  I  under- 

stiind   it,  the  10  messenger  boy  phices  are  vacant  not  because  you  do 

not  need  the  services  of  all  ol  them,  but  because  you  can  not  fill  the 

pla<*es  at  the  salary  available  and  you  feel  you  can  do  without  five  of 

them  an<l  ask  the  committee  to  give  you  five  places  at  higher  salaries, 

so  thnt  thev  can  be  filled.     In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for  five 

places  at  $960,  so  that  five  can  be  i)romoted  to  those  places  from  $840, 

five  from  $720  to  $840,  and  five  new  employees  can  be  secured  at  $720. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Ten  places  are  now  authorized;  10  messenger  bovs  at 

i?4^K  which  amounts  to  $4,800? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  Do  vou  projiose  to  divide  that  $4,8(K)  among  these 
five  bovs  at  $960? 

^Ir.  tiARRisox.  Yes:  and  then  to  drop  five  places  which  can  not  l>e 
filled  at  the  lower  salarv. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Afr.  Harrison.  Ten  places  are  not  filled  now,  not  because  we  do 
DOC  need  the  services  oi  all  those  bovs,  but  because  of  an  inabilitv  to 
£U  them    at  the  salary  available;  so  we  are  i)rop()sing  to  drop  5 
places,  not  10. 

3fr.  Byrxes.  You  are  going  to  have  five  left  of  the  $720  places^ 
Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  going  to  have  five  $720  places  left. 
Mr.  Bykxes.  Will  thei*e  be  any  necessity  to  fill  those  five  places? 
Mr.    Harrisox.  That   is  my   understanding  of  the   matter.     Mr. 
Reese  lias  canvassed  it  and  that  is  what  has  been  determined  upon. 
nn*l  th*^  estimates  were  made  up  in  that  way.     Is  not  that  so? 
Mr.  TSekse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Can  vou  indicate  to  the  committee  the  necessitv  for 
these  live  places? 

Mr.  Rkese.  The  necessity  is  to  promote  some  of  the  underpaid 
JalH#rers  now  getting  only  $840. 

Mr    Byrxes.  If  we  give  vou  what  vou  wjint  and  let  vou  carrv  out 
ViMir    promotions,  so  that  you  have  better  men  who  are  being  paid 
lii^hor  salaries,  can  you  then  do  away  with  the  five  places  that  will 
be  inside  vacant  in  the  $720  class? 
Mr.  Reese.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Btrxes.  Or  will  you  fill  those,  too  ? 
Mr.  Ri:ese.  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  them. 
Mr.  Byrxes.  That  is  what  I  asked.    If  you  would  drop  five  men  at 
$7tiO  and  proposed  only  to  em)>loy  better  men  at  the  higher  salaries, 
that  is  a  different  proposition. 

ilr.  I?Ei':8E.  Item  4»3,  11  messengers  oi-  laborers  at  $840  each. 
There  is  a  decrease  of  three  there,  with  a  note  to  see  item  47.  We 
^11  also  come  to  that  when  we  reach  the  item  for  the  watch  force,  and 
I  -would  like  to  pass  it  over  now. 

Item  44,  seven  messengers  or  laborers  at  $720  eac*h,  decrease  of  five 
bv  transfer  to  lump  fund. 
'Mr.    Byrnes.  ^Vriat  do  vou  mean   bv  that — that  vou  have  trans- 

^  €  •  ft 

ferred  those  men  under  the  lump-fund  roll  or  you  will  sim])ly  put 
those  men  over  theiv  for  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  men  are  part  of  the  shop  force,  and  we  are 
proi>osinfr  to  create  a  lump  fund  for  handling  the  mechanical  work. 
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Mr.  Reese.  I  will  pass  over  item  46  also  until  we  reach  the  gen- 
eral item  of  the  lump  rund  for  the  shops,  because  this  is  merely  listing 
the  places  to  be  dropped. 

Item  47  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  watch  force  of  the  department.  I  esti^nate  for  2  lieutenants  of 
the  guard  at  $1,440  each,  6  sergeants  of  the  guard  at  $1,3-20  each, 
and  81  guards  at  $1,080  each.  That  would  be  the  force  then  in  lieu 
of  the  present  force.  The  salaries  I  select  there  are  based  on  the 
minimum  rates  in  the  Reclassification  Commission's  report.  The 
salaries  of  the  watch  force  are  too  low.  $720  per  annum.  The  men 
on  the  night  watch  force,  particularly,  have  really  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility, being  in  full  charge  of  the  buddings  during  the  whole  night, 
safeguarding  the  property,  watching  for  fires  and  patrolling  the 
buildings  once  every  hour.  They  have  an  awfully  hard  time  to  gi»t 
along  on  $720  per  annum,  even  with  the  bonus,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
try  to  get  them  an  increase  of  salary,  and  $1,080  is  only  J*il>0  per 
month. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Plus  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Reese.  Plus  the  bonus.  These  salaries,  as  I  suggested  when 
the  estimates  were  made  up,  were  taken  from  the  lowest  rates,  the 
minimum  rates,  suggested  by  the  Reclassification  Commission. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  in  the  bill  represents 
the  lowest  rates,  not  considering  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  The  committee  may  prefer  to  consider  an  alter- 
nate scale  if  this  is  held  to  be  too  high.  I  should  like  to  jret  this 
amount  for  them,  but  I  would  accept  an  alternate  scale  at  a  different 
rate  if  the  committee  so  prefers.  Anything  I  could  get  for  these 
men  would  be  just  so  much  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  additional  lieutenants  of  the  watch 
does  this  amount  to?  Are  these  two  lieutenants  of  the  watch  all  vou 
have? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  ;  we  have  three  lieutenants  of  the  watch,  one  oper- 
ating during  the  daytime  and  the  other  two  on  each  of  the  night 
shifts.  We  are  providing  for  two  in  place  of  those  three,  and  the 
third  would  be  dropped  to  sergeant  of  tne  guard.  He  would  not  lose 
any  salary,  but  only  a  change  of  title.  We  propose  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  entire  watch  force,  including%the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  lieutenants 
on  duty.  The  uptown  offices,  or  the  offices  on  and  north  of  the  Avenue, 
are  too  remote  to  be  handled  by  one  lieutenant  together  with  the  other 
buildings  of  the  department,  and  one  lieutenant  would  have  to  take 
charge  there  of  the  buildings,  including  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Homer  Building,  the  Bush  Building,  and  1418  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  other  lieutenant  of  the  guard  would  have  supervision  prac- 
tically of  all  the  buildings  around  the  main  building  and  in  that 
neighborhood.  That  would  be  a  more  effective  arrangement  than 
at  present  and  would  centralize  the  entire  watch  force  under  one 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  six  sergeants  of  the  guard? 

Mr.  Reese.  Six  sergeants  of  the  guard,  at  $1,320  each,  are  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  new  arrangement? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  That  is  also  taken  from  the  proposed  scale  of 
the  Reclassification  Commission.     You  must  unaerstand  that  the 
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lieutenant  or  watchman  can  not  be  on  dutv  every  day  in  the  year  all 
the  vear  around.    He  is  allowed  three  ni^lits  orf  a  month,  as  against 
52  jJundays  that  all  the  rest  of  iis  ^et  oflf,  as  some  adjustment.    And, 
of  course!  the  watchmen  get  sick  at  times  and  are  entitled  to  annual 
leave,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  to  have  substitutes.    Heretofore 
,  as  substitutes  we  have  been  using  the  better  class  of  watchmen  and 
skilled  laborers,  and  this  proposal  is  to  have  sergeants  of  the  guard, 
t^o  of  whom  would  work  on  the  central  switchboard  and  the  other 
four  be  available  for  any  duty.    Also,  this  provides  some  small  lee- 
way for  a  promotion  in  pay  and  in  rank  of  the  veiy  deserving  men, 
who  are  now,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  underpaid. 

Mr.  Akderson.  Six  sergeants  for  81  guards  seems  to  me  a  rather 
disproportionate  basis.  I  would  not  imagine  you  would  need  6 
serceants  for  81  guards. 

Mr.  Rkese.  Two  of  those  sergeants  have  to  serve  all  of  the  time 

on  tie  central  switchboards  which  receive  calls  from  the  watchmen 

throughout  the  night.    The  other  four  would  l)e  acting  as  lieutenants 

when  the  oc'casion  arase,  which  is  frequently. 

3fr.  AyoERsoN.  What  is  the  total  increase  involved  in  this  change? 

Mr.  Re»:8e.  The  total  increase  involved  in  this  change  is  $i^J5,0(M). 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  have  transferred  one  clerk  from  item  41, 

I  think. 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes:  one  clerk  goes  into  that  force. 
Mr.  Harrison.  He  l^ecomes  a  serireant  of  the  guard.    He  is  one  of 
the  men,  I  understand,  who  is  lianclling  the  telephone  calls  from  the 
watchmen  scattered  throughout  the  department. 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  a  telephone-switchboard  operator. 
Items  50.  51,  an<l  52  are  the  watch  force  T  have  just  been  dealing 
with.    Thev  provide  for  dropping  the  places. 

Item  r>3  is  another  case  of  mechanics  transferred  to  lump  fund  for 
the  shops,  which  we  will  come  to  in  a  moment.    Item  54  is  the  same. 
Item  55,  no  change. 

Item  56,  two  skilled  lal>orei-s,  at  $780  each.  They  are  requested  in 
lien  of  four  messengers  or  laborei-s  at  $6(X)  each,  which  are  dropped, 
and  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  two  extremely 
deserving  colored  men  in  the  department,  one  of  whom  has  been 
driver  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  close  on  to  HO  vears  with 
absolutely  not  a  blemish  against  his  record  in  the  whole  of  that  time. 
The  other  is  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an  excep- 
tionally capable,  industrious,  and  active  man,  who  works  very  faith- 
fiillv  during  the  day  and  also  does  a  great  deal  of  overtime  work. 
TheV  are  entitled  to  small  promotions,  we  think,  and  both  of  them 
clearly  upon  merit. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  drop  these  $960  places,  then? 
Mr.  Reese.  We  drop  from  item  No.  GJ^.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
ci^ht  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  decrease  of  five. 

Jlr.  Harrison.  You  are  not  dropping  any  $%0  places,  Mr.  Reese; 
Tc»  are  dropping  $600  places. 
Mr.  Reese.  We  are  dropping  the  $600  places. 
Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  these  men  who  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  now  getting  $960.  They  would  l>e  promoted  to  $1,0H0; 
two  men  at  $840  would  be  promoted  to  $060,  two  at  $720  promoted 
to  $840,  two  at  $600  promoted  to  $720,  and  then  vou  will  drop  two 
$800  places. 
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Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  at  the  end.  Item  57  is  the  place  I  referred  to 
before,  where  the  man  is  doing  skilled  laborers  work,  and  the  place 
should  be  changed  from  "clerk"  to  "skilled  laborer."  That  is  a 
change  of  title  only. 

Item  58,  no  change. 

Item  59^  one  skilled  laborer.  That  goes  to  the  shop  lump  fund. 
The  same  is  true  of  items  60  and  61. 

Item  62,  no  change. 

Item  63  we  have  just  dealt  with. 

Item  64;  that  is  a  transfer  of  one  messenger  boy  at  $720  from  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications  to  the  Secretary's  roU^ 
where  he  is  at  present  detailed.  This  is  merely  to  take  him  oflf  oi 
the  Division  of  Publications  roll  and  put  him  on  ours,  where  he 
belongs  and  where  he  now  works. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  involves  no  increase  in  salary  and  no  change 
in  the  total  number? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  change. 

Item  65,  no  change. 

Item  66,  a  decrease  of  12.  Two  of  those  go  by  transfer  to  the  roll 
of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  the  10  others  are  dropped.  The 
10  dropped  are  the  10  I  referred  to  back  here  where  we  asked  for 
6  at  $960. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  idea  of  transferring  these  two  plaoes 
to  the  Division  of  Publications? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  working  over  there.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
explain  sometimes  how  the  messenger  force  is  needed  in  different 
places,  but  sometimes  one  branch,  like  the  Division  of  Publications, 
will  be  unable  to  secure  messenger  boys,  and  we  manage  to  pick  up 
boys  and  detail  them  over  there.  This  is  to  transfer  these  two  places 
to  that  roll. 

Item  67,  one  messenger  boy  at  $360  is  dropped  entirely.  Nobody 
wants  it  at  that  salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand,  you  have  10  vacancies  in  this 
$480  class? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  thought  there  were  10;  upon  investigation  I  find 
there  are  13. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  following  items,  68  to  72. 

MECHANICAL  SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 
TRANSFEB  OF  EMPLOYEES  FBOM  STATUTOBY  ROIX  TO  LUMP-SUM  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  ifem  73. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  73  proposes  a  lump  sum  for  the  compensation  of 
the  employees  in  the  mechanical  shops  and  power  plant  of  the 
department  in  lieu  of  the  present  statutory  roll.  The  present  statu- 
tory roll  is  set  out  on  page  16  and  involves  98  employees,  with  a  total 
compensation  of  $110,420.  The  estimate  is  for  a  lump-sum  roll  oi 
$120,000. 

Tte  law,  if  enacted,  will  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  by  transfer  settlement  through  the  Treasurjr,  reimburse  any 
appropriation  made  for  the  salaries  and  compensation  of  employees 
in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the  department  from  the  appropriation 
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Dude  for  the  bureau,  office,  or  division  for  which  any  work  in  said 
shops  is  performed,  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  at  actual  cost 
of  such  work  for  supervision  and  labor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  that  going  to  work  out? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  will  work  out  so  that  the  roll  of  the  shops  will  be 
%  flexible  one.  It  develops  at  times  when  there  are  statutory  vacan- 
cies for  carpenters  that  we  do  not  need  carpenters  but  do  need  a 
plumber,  or  vice  versa,  and  this  will  enable  the  department  to  employ 
tbe  identical  kind  of  mechanical  help  it  needs  at  the  time  and  to 
drop  it  when  it  does  not  need  it.  Another  object  is  to  secure  from 
injr  bureau  of  the  department  for  which  a  particular  job  is  done 
reimbnrsement  for  the  cost  of  that  particular  job,  not  only  for  the 
material  but  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  reimbursement  go  back  into  this  fund  ? 

Mr. Seese.  Yes;  that  reimbursement . goes  back  into  this  fund. 
The  department  now  has,  and  has  had  since  1913,  authority  to  secure 
reimborsement  from  the  bureaus  for  material  purchased  for  them. 

Kr.  Anderson.  All  of  these  bureaus  have  mechanical  forces  of 
tWrown,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Reese.  Some  of  them,  not  all,  have  small  expert  mechanical 
fenjes.  The  men  are  more  technicians  than  they  are  mechanics.  They 
are  engaged  in  special  lines  of  very  high-grade  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  arie  men  engaged  on  instrument  repair  work 
wd  work  of  that  sort  as  distinguished  from  carpentry,  plumbing, 
■betrical,  and  other  similar  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  there  are  mechanics,  car- 
penters, and  plumbers  all  through  these  estimates  in  every  bureau — 
•J^ument  makers  along  with  the  rest. 

Ifr.  Reese.  I  have  in  mind  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
DWttti  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  where 
iereare  men  who  are  much  more  than  mechanics.  They  are  en- 
J^Bd  in  high-grade  technical  work,  you  might  say.  They  are  not 
•cinded  in  this  shop  force. 

Another  object  of  this  place  is  to  permit  us  to  get  better  men  by 
ying  better  wages.  Our  men  have  been  underpaid  for  years, 
e  wages  have  not  been  comparable  with  those  paid  in  some  of  the 
er  uovernment  departments,  and  most  particularly  not  com- 
•able  with  the  wages  paid  outside.  I  wish  the  committee  would 
Qce  for  a  minute  at  this  blue  print.  It  shows  the  comparative 
e  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  mechanics  in  the  Depart- 
it  of  Agriculture,  the  navy  yard,  and  in  the  commercial  world 
n  1917  to  1920.  In  the  class  of  engineers  there  has  been  in  the 
^artment  of  Agriculture  a  small  increase.  There  are  only  two  ot 
«  such  men.  For  the  firemen  I  am  not  asking  anjrthing;  that 
been  taken  care  of.  But  when  you  come  to  these  classes  of 
banics  I  wish  you  would  observe  that  the  curve  for  the  Depart- 
t  of  Agriculture  from  1917  to  1920  is  a  straight  litie,  indicating 
Dcreases. 

r.  Anderson.  Of  what  class  of  mechanics  are  you  talking? 
r.  Reese.  Carpenters  are  shown  on  this  particular  chart, 
r.  Anderson.  That  is  based  on  the  statutory  salary  without  the 
:s? 

r.  Reese.  Without  the  bonus.     For  electricians  and  painters, 
«  that  fact  that  the  lines  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
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straight  lines.  From  1917  to  1920  there  have  not  been  any  increas- 
Here  is  a  good  instance.  Plumbers  for  the  Department  of  Ag] 
culture  show  no  change  in  those  years.  The  navy-yard  scale  h 
gone  up  from  about  $1,350  to  $2,060  and  $2,100.  The  comnierci 
scale  has  gone  up,  as  shown  by  this  dotted  line  here,  from  abo 
$1,575  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  making  those  scales  was  any  consideration  giv< 
to  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  due  to  sick  leave  and  annual  leave? 

Mr.  Ree^.  No.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  factor  of  the  wage  situ 
tion  at  all.  That  is  working  conditions,  you  might  say,  and  « 
course  our  men  have  those  privileges. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  only  difference  between  the  leave  privileg 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  navy  yard  is  that  o^ 
employees  have  30  days'  sick  leave,  in  case  of  sickness,  whereas  t 
Navy  Department  employees  have  only  15  days.  The  navy-j^a: 
employees  receive  30  days  annual  leave  and  they  also  get  the  l>oni 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  object  of  this  language  here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  put  the  mechanic 
shops  on  a  business  basis,  so  that  they  can  conduct  their  work  as 
business  organization  and  make  a  charge  for  eveiy  piece  of  vfoi 
done  for  a  bureau.  It  would  have  this  advantage  also :  It  would  t«n 
to  hold  down  the  requests  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  shops,  becaui 
the  bureaus  would  be  more  careful  in  making  requests  when  tl 
cost  of  the  work  must  be  paid  out  of  their  own  funds. 

The  other  object  is  to  provide  a  more  flexible  organization  ax 
better  compensation  for  the  men  in  the  shops.  At  one  period  of  tl 
year  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  cabinetworij  to  be  done  in  the  shop 
and  at  another  time  there  may  be  a  lot  of  plumbing  work  to  be  don 
but  the  present  arrangement  provides  for  no  flexibility  whatever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  this  flexibility  costs  us  money  by  not  only  ii 
volving  this  amount  which  is  appropriated  for  this  "work  but  fc 
increasing  the  work  in  the  other  bureaus  you  increase  it  to  an  amoui 
which  we  can  not  possibly  know. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  askin 
for  a  specific  increase  in  any  of  the  bureaus  to  take  care  of  whi 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  shops  for  the  work  that  is  done  for  ther 
There  is  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  here  of  approximate! 
$10,000.  That  ffives  us  that  much  leeway.  If  the  committee  is  n< 
willing  to  do  that,  we  certainly  hope  you  will  give  us  exactly  tl 
same  amount  that  is  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll.  That  i 
itself  will  give  us  flexibility.  The  flexibility  comes  from  the  fa< 
we  get  paid  by  the  bureaus  for  the  work  done  for  them.  Thi 
amounts  to  about  $50,000  in  a  year.  In  bther  words,  we  would  ha^ 
that  $50,000  leeway. 

Mr.  Andrrson.  You  have  not  made  any  reductions  in  any  of  tl 
lump-sum  appropriations  or  in  the  statutory  rolls  of  the  bureai 
on  that  accounti 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  ther^  would  not  be  any  reduction  in  their  roll 
They  would  pay  the  money  into  the  Secretary's  office  and  it  woul 
be  credited  to  this  fund.  That  money  would  be  used  for  the  san 
purposes  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  still  keep  the  same  number  of  mechani 
over  there  and  the  same  number  of  carpenters  and  the  same  numb 
of  plumbers. 
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Mr.  SwENSON.  Not  necessarily.  There  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  we  have  more  mechanics  than  are  necessary  of  one  kind 
and  we  might  need  mechanics  of  another  kind. 

Mr.  Beese.  Am  I  not  right  that  under  this  proposition  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  an  hourly  rate  of  wages  and  to  require  eight  hours'  work 
tday? 
Mr.  SwENSON.  To  pay  an  hourly  rate. 

Mr.  Beese.  And  that,  in  itself,  I  think,  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
nunber  of  mechanics. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  work  done  now  in  these  various  bureaus  you  say 
jw  are  going  to  have  done  by  the  shops,  but  you  will  still  have  in 
(Mh bureau  a  force  of  mechanics? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  not  engaged  on  the  same  class  of  work.  The 
WeiAer  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service,  however,  on  account  of  their 
|I}m1  location,  will  have  one  or  two  carpenters  and  other  me- 
dWKS,  because  they  have  need  for  their  services  all  during  the 

pp.  ^  . 

Mr.  Bthnes.  You  are  putting  back  then  into  the  Secretary's  office 

■imount  you  estimate  to  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  about  $50,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Possibly  I  do  not  understand  it,  but  then  you  really 
wllhtve  for  this  department  here  $120,000  plus  $50,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Plus  $50,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  be  $170,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  we  are  not  asking  a  specific  appropriation  of 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  if  you  appropriate  any  funds  to  the  various  bu- 
nwand  they  come  here,  you  are  going  to  spend  $170,000  instead 
«ltllO,000  jiow. 

ik  HARmsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  call  that  saving  money  do  you  ? 

ib.  Harrison.  We  are  not  calling  it  a  saving  of  money.  In  the 
fo  place,  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  the  shops  are  ridiculously  low. 
Bone  of  the  mechanics  get  as  low  as  $900  a  year  and  some  of  this 
^M»ey  will  be  used  to  increase  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  see  some  argument  to  be  made  in  favor  of  what 

Ccall  flexibilitv — the  advantage  to  be  derived   from   having  a 
p  sum  from  which  to  employ  a  certain  class  of  mechanics  at  one 
ioie  that  you  would  not  want  at  another. 
Ifr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  every  time  a  proposition  is  made  to  achieve  that 

•dviiitage,  which  doubtless  is  desirable,  it  inevitably  involves  an 

Boease  of  money.    I  hope  at  some  time  somebody  will,  present  one 

LlBkiiig  for  the  same  sum  of  money  and  giving  to  you  the  advantage 

ft  miudng  it  flexible,  so  that  the  question  can  be  considered  on  its 

and  we  can  make  some  defense  of  the  proposition  instead  of 

icapping  it  right  off  the  bat. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  department  would  be  willing  to  have  this  $120,000 

l^p  fund  reduced  to  $110,000.    We  can  get  along  with  that,  I  sup- 

petL  and  come  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  are  willing  to  have  it,  why  do  you  ask  for 

$mfiooi 

Mr.  Reese.  Because  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  figure  this 
ill  oat  in  advance. 
27800—21 2 
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Mr.  Btrxes.  You  ai*e  figuring  it  out  in  advance  now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  answer  that  for  you :  The  $120,000  plus  what  ■ 
we  get  for  the  bureaus  would  enable  us  to  give  the  men  in  the  shops  '■ 
compensation  apjproaching  the  navy-yard  scale.  j 

Mr.  Btrxes.  That  is  the  idea  ?  | 

Mr.  Harris<^>x.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  AxDERSox.  And  you  would  have  fewer  men  at  higher  salaries? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  We  would  have  fewer  men  and  give  them  better 
compensation. 

Mr.  AxDERSox.  Wouldn't  you  have  substantially  the  same  men  as 
you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes :  if  we  can  get  better  men  than  we  ai-e  having 
to  employ  at  these  rates  of  $900  and  $1,000,  under  existing  condi, 
tions,  the  numerical  force  will  be  less  during  different  periods  of  the  ] 
year  depending  upon  the  work  to  be  done.  Mr.  Byrnes,  we  are  not  \ 
asking  you  to  increase  the  roll  of  any  bureau  on  account  of  the  fact  " 
that  they  will  have  to  make  these  pajinents. 

Mr.  XxDERsox.  We  can  not  tell  that^  because  there  is  an  increase 
askeil  for  in  every  bureau  without  any  exception. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  can  say  this,  that  the  estimates  were  made  up 
without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus  that  this  recom- 
mendation would  be  made. 

VACAXCIES  IX  STATITORT  Rl^LL  OF  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  AxDERst>x.  Are  there  any  places  now  vacant  on  the  statutory  ^ 
roll  of  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  are  some  places  as  stenographers  vdcant  in  Hiel 
solicitor's  office — not  stenographers*  but  law  clerks,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  I  wish  you  would  indicate  just  what  places  there^ 
are  that  are  vacant  in  the  Secretarv's  office  now. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  solicitor's  office  there  are  three  law  clerks,  at 
$1,800 :  and  two,  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  AxT>ERSOX.  How  long  have  thev  been  vacant  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir:^ut  for  some  time.    The  solici- 
tor has  been  unable  to  get  lawyers  to  accept  these  low  salaries.    If' 
you  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the  record,  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  AxT>ERSox.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  list  of  the  places 
that  are  vacant  on  the  Secretary's  roll. 

Mr.  Reese,  All  right,  sir. 

Vacant  pttscf^*  on  ftatntory  ro/l.  o|PI<r  of  the  SetTttarjf. 


Dcsacnatxn. 


Lftwdf^. «2,000;               t 

Do. l.W)  ;               S 

Do l.WO  •               1 

Ktectxkml  ttifum^t  and  dtrnftsmmn !,*» 

iMiMMetmMkxr  <x  CMTpnatr «W 

Pamscr 1,«» 

WMrhmaa ^* 

bor 4« 

DoT : W) 
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Rimy.  You  ought  to  indicate  they  are  not  necessarily  va- 
ie  we  do  not  need  them ;  most  of  them  are  in  process  of 
.  or  we  are  trying  to  fill  them. 
EHsoN.  But  the  fact  still  remains  you  are  getting  along 

Risux.  We  are  getting  along  without  them  temporarily, 
s  we  get  nlong  during  the  year,  temporarily,  w-lien  em- 
an  leave. 

lERsoN.  Are  there   any  pei'sons  employed   in   the   Secre- 
?  whose  salaries  are  pnid  out  of  Inmp-fund  apprapria- 
ler  bureaus; 
;e.  Yes,  sir. 
ER*i>.'.  How  manv? 
iE.  I  do  not  i-ecafi  the  exact  number. 
KRSON-.  Will  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing 
from  other  bureaus  to  the   Secretary's  office,  and  the 
whifh  thev  are  paid? 
E.  Yes.       * 
enifiit  is  as  follows:) 

■nii-il  :»  liimf-fiin-l  rollg  of  fiiimiiM  and  dclniled  to  tin-  tifflcc  of 
irji.  inrlH-ling  the  office  of  lite  solicitor,  mechanirat  ghoiM.  office 
III,  tirrsoHtiel  office,  etc. 


■  Tiieclmnli-  Ipaintfrl  ami  sevpii  clinnviiiucn,  eiu|ilo.veil  by  the 

kliiK  In  tlieni.  bui  wliiim*  work  in  suiH>rvlMtMl  liv  the  mei-tiiinical 
ml  rlic  Hiii-f  clerk,  iTsikvtivrl.v,  iirf  not  IncliiilHi  In  this  statf- 


ICEI.LAXEOUS   E.XPEXSES. 


iE,  I  havg  a  short  statement  to  make  with  resiiect  to  the 
ion  for  miscellaneous  exjienses.  on  page  219  or  the  Book 
tes.  The  language  of  the  appropriation  item  is  not 
The  amount  is  increased  from  |i:)6.000  to  $-2()1.000,  for 
ite  purposes,  the  first  being  what  we  estimate  is  a   /ery 
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necessary  provision  for  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  for  the  fiscal  yei 
1922.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  nobody  has  any  very  definite  ii 
formation.  The  facts  are  that  in  this  calendar  year  we  were  pa] 
ing,  prior  to  May  1,  $8.06  per  ton  for  coal.  In  September,  the  piit 
was  raised  to  $9.60  a  ton,  and  effective  November  24,  the  price  wi 
again  raised  to  $10.44  per  con. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Are  you  going  to  have  a  deficiency  this  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  did — a  snialf  one.  H 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coal  contract  or  negotiating  it,  but  tal 
the  coal  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  whatever  price  they  bill  1 
We  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  that  $54,000  woiu 
see  us  through.  If  the  price  remains  even  at  $10.44  a  ton,  or  gd 
higher,  it  of  course,  will  not  see  us  through.  Thi»  provision  f 
$30,000  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1922  in-^ 
precaution  we  are  taking  to  make  ourselves  safe,  if  the  cost  of  fQ|i 
goes  up  again  and  again,  as  it  may,  for  all  we  know.  This  will  pr' 
vide  for  our  annual  consumption  of  about  8,000  tons  of  coal  at; 
a  little  less  than  the  current  price  of  $10.44  per  ton. 


FOR  EXTENSION  OF  COAL  BUNKERS. 


Item  B  is  an  estimate  of  $10,000  for  extending  the  coal  bui 
The  coal  bunkers  in  the  department  were  built  at  our  power 
when  the  white  marble  buildings  were  erected  some  10  years 
They  are  wholly  inadequate.    The  present  coal  bunker  is  89  feet 
14.6,  and  will  carry  about  a  three  days'  supply  of  coal  at  the 
What  we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  extend  the  coal  bunkers  under 
vacant  ground  adjoining  the  building.     Ten   thousand   dollar8]| 
probably  the  minimum  estimate  for  the  cost  of  that  work. 

I  might  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  urged  us  to  prov^ 
increased  bunker  capacity,  so  that  they  can  deliver  coal  faster, 
is,  they  have  to  keej)  their  trucks  running  to  us  practically  ei 
day,  and  if  we  can  provide  additional  bunker  space  they  can  send^ 
sufficient  supply  to  us  and  then  use  the  trucks  to  haul  coal  elsewhi 
There  is  a  misprint  in  the  note  here.    It  says  '"  heretofore  coal  in 
cess  of  three  to^iJi  has  had  to  be  dumped  on  the  lawn."'    That  shoi 
be  "  three  days'  supply.'' 

FOR  REPLACING    STEAM    LINE  FROM    POWEK    PLANT  TO   GREEN IIOI'SES. - 

Item  C  is  for  $10,000  to  replace  the  steam  line  from  the  }>ow( 

Blant  to  the  greenhouses.  That  line  is  practically  worn  out.  I  thiiij 
[r.  Swenson,  you  are  not  using  it  now  because  of  the  leaky  conditia 

Mr.  SwEHsoii.  We  are  not  using  it  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  was  it  built? 

Mr.  Reese.  About  1908. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  arc  not  using  it  now,  what  are  you  doiii 
for  heat  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  We  have  a  small  supplemental  plaat  at  the  greenhoiis 
for  taking  care  of  that.  One  freezing  night  would  desti-oy  ever 
thing  at  the  greenhouses  if  we  did  not  have  anything  to  take  care  < 
that  possibility.  This  item  is  to  replace  that  steam  line  of  1,5( 
feet  of  6-inch  pipe,  and  then  to  shut  down  the  supplemental  plai 
whenever  it  is  not  absolutely  needed  or  except  in  cases  of  emergenc; 
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Mr.  Andebson.  You  have  no  indication  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
ts  to  what  you  will  have  to  pay  for  coal  next  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  have  not.    They  can  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  You  had  an  increase  in  this  item  last  year  over  what 
you  had  in  1913  and  1914  of  a  considerable  sum,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  specifically  for  some  repairs  to  the  power- 
house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  are  holding  that  and  then  asking  for  $65,000 
tdditional  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  did  not  hold  that.  We  dropped  it  out  after 
tlte  repairs  were  made.  As  you  will  see,  the  appropriation  this  year 
is  only  $136,000  as  against  $175,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Oh^es;  I  see. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  dropped  it  out  after  the  repairs  were  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  can  get  by  with  the  amount  you  have  for 
coil  this  year,  why  do  you  expect  you  will  need  more  money  next 
jwrf 

Mr.  Reese.  If  we  can  g;et  by  this  year,  but  it  is  not  a  certainty 
tint  we  can.  A  small  deficiency  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  will, 
I  think,  have  to  be  submitted.  It  has  been  ^oing  up  on  us  all  the 
tine;  we  have  no  power  to  regulate  it ;  there  is  no  forecast  possible, 
and  Uiis  $30,000  is  put  in  here  as  a  safety. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Don't  you  believe  in  the  things  that  are  purchased 
wAr  this  fund — ^your  dry  goods,  soap,  towels,  and  stuff  of  that 
kJBd— that  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  the  price  you  pay  after 
J%  1  of  next  year  from  what  you  pay  now  ? 

lb.  Ree;^e.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  who  can  tell  ?  The  prices  of  all 
<^oni&odities  may  come  down,  but  who  knows? 

K** Btrnes.   i  ou  are  not  counting  on  that  at  aU  in  your  estimates? 

Mr.SE£SE.  On  a  reduction  in  prices? 

y*.BTRNE.s.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beese.  No. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  On  any  reduction  in  price  over  what  you  paid  last 

Mr.  Reese.  No.    I  do  not  see  how  we  can. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  You  are  not  a  very  optimistic  gentleman. 
Mr.  Reese.  I  am  not  very  optimistic  on  the  prices  of  things  we 
i«Te  to  buy  out  of  this  appropriation. 

FOR  PURCHASE  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  BOILER  FOR  POWER  PLANT. 

The  final  item  in  that  increased  estimate  is  $15,000  for  the  pur- 
4Me  and  installation  of  a  new  boiler  in  the  power  plant.  The 
Mler  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  most  of  it,  is 
Wty  old.  We  have  two  300-horsepower  Sterling  boilers  and  one 
«7-horsepower  Heine  boiler  and  three  old  Scotch  marine  boilers. 
!ie  Heine  boiler  is  a  new  one ;  we  installed  that  last  spr^g  and 
onmer.  It  is  a  boiler  we  secured  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
)ntion.  With  that  and  with  our  two  300-horsepower  Sterling 
ifcrs  we  are  now  getting  along  by  using  them  at  full  capacity,  and 
leaves  us  with  no  leeway  at  all.    In  case  of  a  breakdown  in  either 


< 
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one  of  those  boilers  we  would  be  either  partly  without  heat  or  have 
to  run  those  three  old  Scotch  marine  boilers  that  have  been  installed 
for  approximately  10  years  and  were  not  suitable  for  stationary  use 
at  the  time  they  were  installed. 

Mr.  SwENSON.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  inspectors  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  practicallv  condemned  those  boilers  at 
different  times  so  that  we  are  at  consiclerable  risk  in  running  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  boilers  have  you  down  there  now,  all 
together  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Six  in  the  main  power  plant,  two  in  the  greenhouse 
plant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  proposing  to  replace  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  are  proposing  to  replace  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  use  three  at  a  time  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Reese.  We  replace  all  three  of  those  Scotch  marine  boilers  b\^ 
one  new  one.  Then  we  will  have  an  adequate  plant  and  a  safe  plant. 
We  are  quite  uneasy  about  using  those  Scotch  marine  boilers  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new  boiler? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  estimate  we  made  of  $15,000  is  based  upon  pro- 
posals which  I  got  last  spring  and  did  not  use.  The  cheapest  we  got 
was  $15,000  for  boiler  and  installation. 

Mr.  SwENSON.  For  the  boiler  itself  the  estimate  was  $8,000,  and 
the  rest  of  it  was  for  the  installation  and  brickwork  and  the  chimney. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  repairs  at  the  power  house,  on  which  we  spent  $38,000,  are  sav- 
ing approximately  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  in  the  estimates,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  saving  that  much  just  the  same. 

FOR  RENT  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICTT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Reese.  On  page  221  there  is  no  change  in  the  rent  appropria- 
tion item,  but  since  these  estimates  were  made  up  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  rental  of  the  building  occu- 

1)ied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  Fourteenth  Street.  The 
ease  expires  on  the  30th  of  next  June  and  a  new  lease  is  necessary. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  department  to  retain 
that  building  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  a  bureau  of 
great  importance  now,  is  desirably  located,  and  the  rental  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  only  $9,500  per  year.  Figuring  that  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  building  and  the  real  value,  the  owners, 
after  paying  taxes,  have  been  getting  a  return  of  about  3  per  cent 
upon  the  real  value  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  estimate  here  shows  $10,700  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Reese.   1  es. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  other  buildings  have  you? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  indicated  on  page  314  of  the  estimates; 
all  the  buildings  rented  by  the  department  in  Washington.  You  will 
find  the  Willard  Building  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  item  down  the 
list :  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  36,000  gross  square  feet  of  floor  space ; 
rental,  $9,500. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  $9,500;  but  there  is  nothing  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  accounts  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  Bureau  of  Roads  is  a  separate  proposition.  For 
part  of  a  building,  $600  is  included  there  and  then  a  garage  now 
occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  $1^00.  That  figures  out 
the  total  amount  does  it  not  ?  In  the  list  down  below  here  is  a  garage, 
rear  of  1806  E  Street,  $1,200.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  That  accounts  for  the  $10,700^  which  is,  as 
stated,  the  estimated  amount  which  will  be  paid  during  1921  for 

Quarters  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  For  building  on 
fourteenth  Street  NW.,  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  I 
stated,  the  lease  expires  on  the  30th  of  June,  1921,  and  a  new  lease  is 
necessary.  I  have  been  negotiating  with  the  owners  informally,  and 
they  advise  me  they  believe  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  $2,500  a  year 
is  only  fair.  That  is  based  upon  the  statement  that  they  have  topay 
a  tax  bill  now,  under  the  increased  rate,  of  $3,200  per  annum.  That 
would  reduce  their  net  return  to  $9,800,  which  is  almost  exactly  4 
I>er  cent  on  the  real  valuation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  assessed  valuation? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  assessed  valuation  is  $161,000.  On  the  usual  basis 
that  makes  the  real  value  $240,000,  or  a  little  more.  Five  per  cent 
on  that  is  exactly  $12,000,  which  is  the  rent  they  are  asking,  and  they 
have  nearly  $3,200  taxes  to  pay  out  of  that.  It  occurs  to  me  a  rental 
of  that  figure,  whereby  they  would  get  just  about  4  per  cent  after 
the  taxes  are  paid,  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  I  therefore  had  it  in 
mind,  when  I  appeared  before  this  committee,  to  ask  it  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  tnis  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  provide  for  that  very 
necessary  rental. 

Mr.  Xndersox.  Are  you  using  any  part  of  the  emergency  build- 
ings now  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  part.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  Julv,  1910.  was  directed  to  transfer  certain  offices  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  Building,  and  did  so,  at  some  consider- 
able expense.  In  August,  1920,  it  was  discovered  we  would  have  to 
move  out  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Building  because  it  had 
to  be  torn  down,  and  we  were  directed  to  move  those  offices  to  Build- 
ing F,  which  is  one  of  the  buildings  on  Seventh  Street.  They  have 
now  all  been  transferred  to  Building  F.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
ohe  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  what  is  known  as  Building  C, 
another  of  the  temporary  buildings  adjoining. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  these  changes  have  not  enabled  you  to  reduce 
your  rental  item  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  change  in  July,  1919,  reduced  our  rental  appro- 
priation by  about  $17,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  you  have  one  building  here.  Farm  Manage- 
ment, 202  Fourteenth  Street,  for  which  you  are  paying  72  cents  a 
square*  foot,  and  for  the  States  Relations  Service  75  cents  a  square 
foot. 

Mr.  Reese.  You  are  looking  at  the  last  column,  Mr.  Brynes? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Page  314. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  That  is  something  that  never  appeared  in  these 
estimates  before.  This  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  maintenance,  up- 
keep, and  operation  of  those  buildings  per  square  foot  of  surface,  as 
required  by  law. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  being  so  much  hi^rher 
than  the  building  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  occupies?  That  is 
only  57  cents. 

Mr.  Seeke.  The  building  occupied  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment comprises  a  little  over  14,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  That 
is  the  answer.  That  is  to  say,  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  has 
to  have  an  elevator  operator  and  watchmen  at  all  times.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  they  have  an  elevator 
man  and  watchmen.  When  these  and  the  other  items  of  cost  of  up- 
keep are  all  added  together,  you  would  divide  the  total  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  by  a  factor  of  over  30,000,  and  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  by  only  14,000.  In  other  words,  these  smaller 
buildings  are  more  expensive  per  square  foot  to  keep  up  than  some 
of  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  I  notice  that,  taking  your  1312  B  Street  SW. 
building,  for  the  States  Relation  Service,  your  annual  rental  per 
square  foot,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, is  39  cents,  as  against  your  Public  Roads  Building  here  at  25 
cents.  It  is  the  fourth  item  from  the  bottom  of  your  list,  1312  B 
Street,  States  Relation  Service.  That  is  the  highest  rental  per 
square  foot. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Xo;  there  is  one  at  $1.15. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  I  overlooked  that — the  Munsey  Building. 
What  are  you  doing  with  an  office  in  the  Munsey  Building? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  the  local  office  for  persons  who  desire  to  meet 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  meat-inspection  officials.  It  is  main- 
tained for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  meat-inspection  service 
to  transact  their  local  meat-inspection  service  in  tne  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  the  most  expensive  building  in  town ;  you  know 
that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Reese.  You  see  w^hat  we  are  renting  there,  366  square  feet, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $420.    It  is  only  one  office  room. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  so  hold. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  regardless  of  what 
they  hold  ?  .        .    . 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  it  is.  There  is  some  slaughterhouse  inspec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  local  office  uptown  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  the  slaughterhouse  people  have  to  go  to  the 
Munsey  Building? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  necessarily,  but  it  facilitates  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  approves  the  rental  before  it  is  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  Secretary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  comes  to  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  final  approval  does. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  allow  a  bureau  chief  to  go  out  and  rent 
any  office  he  desires?  I  will  say  for  him  that  he  picked  out  the  mosi^ 
exi^ensive  building  in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  in  our  hearings,  of  all  the  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Reese.  Isn't  he  getting  a  rate  which  is  pretty  low  there — 
$1.15  per  square  foot? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  call  that  low — $1.15  per  square  foot?  If 
you  do,  you  must  feel  very  proud,  of  every  other  bureau  here,  the 
highest  outside  of  that  being  39  cents. 

Jfr.  Reese.  Some  of  these  buildings  we  have  here  at  low  rentals 
are  pretty  punk  old  buildings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  call  the  Willard  Building  a  punk  old 
building? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  Willard  Building  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  just  been  highly  recommending  it  for  r.n 
increased  rental. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  my  opinion,  the  rental  of  $9,50()  we  have  been  pay- 
ing for  the  Willard  Building  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  indeed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  Munsey  Building  as  a 
standard,  it  is  exceedingly  low,  and  I  think  it  is  as  compared  with 
the  other  items  there.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  this  39-cent  build-. 
ing  down  here,  1812  B  Street  SW.;  have  you  a  long  lease  on  this 
building?  ^ 

Mr.  Keese.  No;  under  the  law  the  only  lease  we  can  make  is  a 
lease  for  a  year,  with  an  option  for  renewal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  this  Munsey  Office  Building,  you  have  that  leased 
for  a  year? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  real  objection  to  having  those  people 
have  their  office  where  the  Agricultural  Department  is — over  in  that 
section  where  all  the  other  bureaus  are  located  and  where  the  people 
of  the  citv  of  Washington  and  other  places  throughout  the  country 
can  find  tVieir  way  down  there? 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  office  has  no  business  relations  with  other 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  the  Washington  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  InduStrv:  just  as  we  have  a  station  in  Chicago.  It  is 
a  field  station  as  distinguished  from  the  Washington  office,  and  the 
local  business  people  in  Washington  have  relations  with  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  meat  inspection  and  other  services.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  select  space  wherever  we  wanted  it  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years:  we  have  had  to  select  it  wherever  we  could  get  it. 
You  know  what  the  housing  conditions  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I  am  asking  is  wlfat  chance  yve  have  of  select- 
ing it  next  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  anv  building  in  that  section  of  the  citv  vou  will 
have  to  pay  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  square  foot  for  it  or  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  making  that  statement  have  you  made  an  investi- 
gation of  it  and  know  it  is  a  fact?  I  know  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion we  have  found  out  by  transferring  those  bureaus  to  the  Southern 
Building  and  the  Munsey  Building  they  go  to  the  highest -priced 
buihlings  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  commission  on  public  buildings  has  complete 
control  over  (iovernment  space  in  Washington  and  has  been  over  all 
these  cases;  they  have  all  been  reported  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  they  have  approved  your  staying  in  the  Munsey 
Building? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  have  not  objected  to  it. 
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Mr.  Reese.  May  I  point  out  here  that  this  appropriation  for  rent 
is  well  safeguarded  by  the  following  provision: 

Provided,  That  only  such  part  of  this  sum  shall  ])e  available  to  pay  rent  for 
space  which  can  not  be  furnished  by  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  in 
Government  buildings  lo<'ated  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  And  the  Public  Building  Commission  passes  on 
every  item  expended  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  commission  now  approves  the  rental  of  these 
properties? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  submitted  to  them  many  de- 
tailed statements  during  the  last  year.  If  they  order  us  to  move  out 
of  a  particular  building,  we  have  to  move  out  of  that  building.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  particular  office  to  which  yoa  have  referred,  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  business  administration,  it  ought  to  be  located 
in  the  business  district  of  Washington. 

FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    VAULT   FOR    REFRIGERATING    PLANT,    BUREAU    OF 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

(See  1).   180.) 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  one  special  item  here  for  a  refrigerating  plant, 
on  page  308.  While  that  conies  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  too,  possibly  the  mechanical  superintendent  or  myself  could 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  The  department  now  has  a 
small  refrigerating  plant  in  the  east  wing  of  one  of  the  white  marble 
buildings.  It  is  a  risky  proposition.  The  ammonia  plant  more  than 
once  has  broken  down  and  come  prettj  near  filling  the  whole  place 
up  with  ammonia  fumes.  We  would  like  to  get  out  of  there  for  that 
reason  alone,  and,  besides,  as  this  note  shows,  it  is  a  damp  place  and 
hard  on  the  installation.  This  is  a  proposal  to  construct  a  vault 
outside  of  that  building,  under  the  bank  at  the  east  end,  underground. 
The  comptroller  would  not  permit  us  to  do  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, because  of  the  law  which  requires  specific  authority  from 
Congress  for  any  construction  on  Government  parks.  This  is  a 
request  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  construction  and  to  appropriate 
$25,000  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  th^  idea  of  having  that  refrigerating  plant 
over  there  in  those  buildings? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  is  used  for  the  experimental  refrigerating  work, 
largely,  of  the  dairy  division,  which  is  in  that  buihling,  and  the  meat- 
inspection  work  also.  Tliere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  refrigeration 
work  necessary  for  perishable  materials  that  are  stored  there.  This, 
as  I  say,  coines  really  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industr\\ 

Mr.  SwENSON.  It  is  in  a  very  bad  location,  really,  and  is  dangerous 
to  human  life. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  not  be  in  any  better  location  to  put  it 
underground  at  the  end  of  the  building,  would  it? 

Mr.  SwENsoN.  Except  that  it  is  easier  to  get  out  of  the  building  in 
case  of  accident. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  have  the  same  dampness  you  are  complain- 
ing about? 
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Mr.  SwENSON.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  be  specially  constructed,  so  as  to  eliminate 
dampness. 

Mr.  SwENSON.  It  would  not  have  to  be  more  than  10  or  12  feet 
underground,  whereas  it  is  considerably  more  than  that  now,  and  in 
the  east  wing,  where  there  is  a  chance  of  occasional  steam  leaks,  and 
it  is  also  below  the  sewer  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  east  wing,  and  where 
do  you  want  to  put  it  now  ? 

Mr.  SwENsoN.  Right  outside,  just  a  little  farther  east  from  where 
it  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  now  located  in  the  subbasement  of  the  structure 
there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  will  that  do  to  the  architectural  part  of  the 
building?    Will  it  appear  above  the  surface? 

Mr.  SwENsoN.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  you  know,  the  first  floors  of  these  laboratory 
buildings  are  below  ground,  and  the  vault  would  be  built  under  the 
bank  outside  of  the  building  and  would  not  appear  above  the  ground, 
except  for  the  ventilator. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  say  I  am  not  very  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  putting  a  refrigerator  plant  over  there  next  to  that  building. 

Mr.  Reese.  It  won't  show  very  much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  have  to  tear  it  out  inside  of  10  years. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  present  location  is  a  menace  to  the  individuals 
working  down  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  are  not  improving  it  any  by  this. 

Mr.  SwENSON.  You  will  get  rid  of  the  ammonia  fumes  through  the 
building  when  the  compressor  breaks. 

Mr.  Keese.  Human  beings  have  to  work  there  at  the  risk  of  being 
overcome  by  ammonia  fumes ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  employees  in 
the  other  part  of  the  building  are  exposed  to  the  same  risk. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  don  t  you  put  it  over  on  the  Arlington  Farm 
site? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  Dairy  Division  laboratories  are  installed  in  the 
same  building,  where  they  need  refrigeration,  and  by  putting  it  out- 
side here  nobody  will  be  subject  to  any  risk  at  all  except  such  per- 
sons as  have  to  go  into  the  refrigeration  plant  for  whatever  purpose 
is  necessary.  As  it  is  now,  everybody  in  the  building  has  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  ammonia  fumes  which  may  escape.  And  it  has  actually 
happened.    That  is  to  say,  it  has  broken  down  at  night. 

Jlr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  desirability  of  taking  it 
out  of  there;  what  T  am  criticizing  is  the  desirability  of  moving  it 
to  where  you  want  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Reese.  As  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out,  the  basement  floor  of 
that  building  is  down  below  the  bank,  and  this  plant  is  located  even 
below  that.  Outside  of  the  east  end,  that  bank  runs  up  15  or  20 
feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  this  plant  into  that  bank.  It  will  be 
entirely  underground,  covered  over  and  sodded  over,  and  would 
hardly  show  except  for  the  ventilator  through  the  top,  would  be  con- 
veniently located  for  the  offices  needing  refrigeration,  and  located 
entirely  outside  of  the  building. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Then  we  need  not  take  any  stock  in  this  hunk 
about  dampness? 

Mr.  Reese.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  damp. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  Mr.  Anderson  means  is  that  it  will  still  be 
underground.  But  C4in  it  not  l>e  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  damp- 
ness? 

Mr.  SwENsoN.  Practically.  It  is  20  feet  undergi-onnd  no^y,  and 
with  the  proposed  plan  it  would  be  only  10;  and  it  is  imiK)ssible  to 
ventilate  it  in  its  present  location,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  venti- 
late it  if  constructed  under  the  bank. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  when  the  scientific  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  come  before  you  they  will  be  able  to  explain  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  this  better  than  we  can. 


Monday,  January  3,  1921. 

OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  TAYLOE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FABM  MANAGEMENT,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOEICTJLTURE. 

readjustment  of  and  increases  in  salaries — Transfers  from 

LUMP-SUM  TO  statutory  ROLLS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  your  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  want  any  discussion  of  the  change  in  the 
name?    I  presume  you  understand  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  simply  a  change  from  "office"  to  "bu- 
reau ?  " 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  and  it  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  activities  of  the  office  and  does  not  result  in  any 
increase  in  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  your  first  increase  is  in  item  5,  on  page  20. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Those  are  transfers  from  the  lumj)  sum,  and  all  of 
those  transfers  are  at  the  salaries  they  are  getting  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  two  increases  carried  in  the  statutory  roll.  One  is  for  the 
photographer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  item?  Your  first  one,  evidently,  is  in  1*^ — 
messenger  or  laborer. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Yes;  there  is  an  increase  of  $180  there.  He  is  the 
janitor  of  the  building,  really.  He  has  been  working  for  a  great 
many  years  at  the  same  salary,  and  it  is  thought  he  should  have  that 
increase.  No.  20  is  the  other  increase,  making  an  increase  of  $400  for 
the  photographer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  propose  to  increase  him  from  $U4(X)  to  $1,800? 

Mr.  Taylor.  From  $1,400  to  $1,800. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  photographers 
in  the  department,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  the  photographers  in  the  Department  tret 
around  $1,800  or  $2,000.  Some  get  less,  but  we  have  suggested  in- 
creases for  them  in  these  estimates. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  The  transfers  are  summarized  at  the  bottom  of 
pa^e  21. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  transfers  include  all  of  the  clerks  now 
carried  in  vour  lump  sum  permanently? 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  Practically  all  of  them.  This  is  the  principle  we 
oi>erated  upon:  FJvery  person  of  clerical  standing  whose  position 
was  estal)lished  and  was  soniethinir  that  was  likely  to  be  permanent 
we  transferred  to  tlie  statutory  roll.  There  were  two  or  three  cases 
where  it  was  unsettled  and  we  left  them  on  the  lump  sum.  It  is 
furthermore  true  we  have  not  provided  here  statutory  positions  for 
the  increased  number  of  people  we  are  hoping  to  employ  next  year 
and  who,  after  next  year,  would  be  transferred  to  the  statutorv 
salary:  but  we  are  asking  for  that  increase  in  the  lump  sum,  with 
the  expectation  that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  in  employing  people. 
Then  when  we  once  have,  them  and  know  what  they  can  be  gotten 
for,  we  will  transfer  them  to  the  statutory  roll  in  the  next  year's 
estimates.  Are  there  any  more  questions  regarding  the  statutory 
list  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

FOR  INN-ESTIGATION  OF  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Tayixir.  Item  26  is  the  next  impoitant  item  from  our  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  eliminating  the  language  in  item  25  in 
the  nresent  bill  and  proposing  to  substitute  the  language  of  item  26? 

Mr.  Tayu)r.  Yes;  as  more  completely  descriptive  of  the  work  of 
the  reorganized  office  as  it  was  reorganized  under  the  plan  drawn  up 
by  the  committee  on  reorganization  before  I  took  charge  of  the  office. 
As  it  is  outlined  here,  it  simply  names  the  main  subdivisions  of  the 
work  rather  than  a  more  general  statement.  If  there  are  no  questions 
regarding  the  terminologv  of  the  statement,  I  suppose  the  thing  you 
ai'e  next  interested  in  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  planned  to  distribute 
the  lump  sum  among  the  different  lines  of  work. 

From  a  summarized  statement  which  I  have  here,  vou  will  note 
the  seven  subdivisions  of  the  research  work:  Cost  of  production, 
farm  organization,  fami  finance,  farm  labor,  agricultural  history  and 
geography,  land  economics,  and  farm-life  studies.  The  largest  in-, 
crease  we  are  asking  for  is,  of  course,*  in  the  cost  of  production 
studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  this  proposition  is  relatively  new,  I  suggest  you 
give  us  sort  of  an  outline  of  the  organization  on  this  cost  of  pro- 
duction work  and  then  tell  us  how  you  piopose  to  expend  the 
amount. 

Mr.  Tayi^^r.  Mr.  F.  W.  Peck  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  cost 
of  production  studies  and  also  of  the  fann  organization  studies. 
And  I  wish  to  say.  at  the  outset,  that  from  our  point  of  view  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  draw  a  line  betwen  cost  of  production 
studies  and  farm  organization  studies,  because  the  major  purpose  of 
cost  of  production  studies,  as  we  understand  them,  is  improvement 
of  farm  organization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  refer  to  farm  organization,  you  mean 
organization  of  the  farm  itself? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  of  the  farm  itself  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creasing profits — reducing  costs  and  increasing  profits  of  the  farm. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  nine  scientific  men  employed  in  the 
cost  of  production  work.  During  the  summer  when  we  had  the 
crews  working  in  the  field,  we  had  five  additional  men  wo  could  em- 
ploy for  the  summer  and  not  carry  them  the  whole  year.  These 
numbers  refer  to  the  staff  with  headquarters  in  Wasnington.  It 
has  been  found  highly  desirable  to  carry  on  much  of  the  cost  of 
production  work  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  beef-cost  studies  which  are  l>eing  carried  on  in  five 
States  at  the  present  time  (in  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska^ 
and  Missouri),  in  each  of  those  States  we  are  in  cooperation  with 
the  experiment  station  so  that  the  work  in  those  States  is  a  joint 
product. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  beef  studies  are  carried  on  at  the  ex[)eri- 
ment  stations? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  They  are  carried  on  in  this  way:  The  exi)eriinent 
station  is  the  headquailers  for  the  work  in  the  State,  and  tlie  younp 
man  carried  on  our  pay  roll  has  his  head(iuaiters  at  the  experiment 
station  and  his  traveling  expenses  are  i)aid  by  the  State.  These 
young  men  follow  up  and  visit  the  farms  every  month  so  as  to  keep 
a  check  on  what  is  going  on.  The  farmers  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
record  work  themselves,  but  these  young  men  have  to  be  at  the  farms 
often  enough  to  make  sure  the  records  are  being  well  kept  and  to 
help  the  farmers  on  many  points,  like  weighing  up.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  the  experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  States,  but  the 
results  of  all  five  are  brought  to  Washington  and  tabulated,  so  that 
they  will  all  l>e  tabulated  in  the  same  wav;  and  the  results  are  avail- 
able for  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  say  the  young  men  have  to  be  at  these  farms: 
Do  you  do  all  this  work  on  one  farm? 

« 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  No.  There  are  25  farms  in  each  State.  AA'e  started 
off  in  this  way;  we  recognized  we  must  know  the  whole  business  of 
the  farm  as  well  as  simply  the  cost  of  beef  production,  so  we  asked 
the  people  at  the  experiment  station  who  were  cooperating  with  us 
to  select  the  area  in  the  State  (take  Iowa,  for  instance;  the  studies 
are  made  in  Pottawattamie  (^ounty),  where  the  cost  of  production 
studies  should  be  made.  Then  a  joint  crew  made  up  of  men  from 
our  office  and  from  the  State  went  in  and  took  a  survey  of  about  100 
farms  in  that  area,  so  as  to  get  all  kinds  of  farming  and  cover  the 
affriculture  in  that  area,  and  then  25  of  those  farms,  on  which  thev 
were  feeding  two  cars  or  more  of  cattle,  were  taken,  and  the  young 
man  selected  for  that  work  continually  visited  those  25  farms.  He 
must  get  out  to  each  one  of  those  farms  at  least  once  and  often  twice 
a  month,  so  as  to  help  weigh  uj)  and  check  the  inventories  and  ])ur- 
chases  of  feed  and  the  estimates  of  daily  feeding.  Now.  all  to- 
gether, there  are  19  agents  and  clerks  on  the  State  cooperative  work 
in  all  lines  of  cost  studies.  Sometimes  we  pay  $25  on  the  salary  of  a 
clerk  who  is  helping  with  this  work  at  the  station.  All  together 
there  are  19  State  cooperators  on  this  work  and,  in  AVashington. 
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Aere  are  19  clerks  continually  tabulating  the  cost  results.  This 
does  not  refer  simply  to  the  beef -cost  studies.  We  have  carried  on 
studies  in  cotton  costs,  wheat  costs,  tobacco  costs,  potato  costs,  beef 
costs,  and  rice  costs.  The  men  have  just  returned  with  250  records 
from  the  rice  region  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

Our  plan  for  enlarging  this  work  is,  of  course,  not  to  change  the 
type  of  our  organization,  but  to  increase  the  quantity  of  work  that 
can  be  done.  With  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  that  can  be 
done,  we  can  speed  up  the  work  a  great  deal ;  that  is,  we  can  speed 
up  the  time  in  which  the  records  can  be  gotten  and  tabulated,  be- 
cause of  the  larger  crew.  Take  these  250  records  of  the  rice  costs. 
I  just  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Ransdell  asking  if  these  re- 
sults could  not  be  made  available  at  once.  These  records  ai*e  just  in. 
We  have  calculated  that  if  the  19  clerks  we  have  at  the  present  time 
could  all  be  put  on  those  records  the  results  could  easily  be  gotten 
out  in  three  weeks:  that  is,  without  any  accident  of  any  kind  and 
with  all  of  the  19  on  the  job  every  day  it  could  be  done  in  15  days. 
But  we  would  not  want  to  promise  the  Senator  we  could  get  it  out 
withm  that  time,  because  of  the  other  things  that  might  happen. 
To  ^t  this  out  in  that  time  it  would  mean  to  lay  the  wheat-cost 
studies  on  the  side,  that  have  recently  been  brought  in^  and  the  potato- 
wet  studies,  and  to  turn  all  of  our  attention  to  rice. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  these  cost  studies  hooked  up  with  farm 
management  and  organization?  I  can  not  see  very  much  advantage 
in  a  purely  statistical  determination  of  costs. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  hooked  up  in  this  way :  As  I  indicated,  since 
I  bare  taken  charge  of  this  work,  I  have  insisted  that  in  every  case 
where  we  make  a  study  of  a  given  product,  like  wheat  or  cotton,  that 
wept  a  complete  record  of  the  farm,  so  that  we  will  know  the  total 
reoapts  and  total  expenditures  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  and  the  profits 
o/tie  farm  as  a  whole,  and  the  other  sources  of  income.    Of  course, 
tBidng  cotton  and  wheat,  where  these  items  are  the  principal  sources 
of  income,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  make  these  cost  studies  and  show 
the  relation  of  the  one  crop  to  the  profit  of  the  farm  as  a  whole. 
But,  in  the  corn  belt,  where  vou  have  com,  oats,  and  clover,  and 
these  crops  become  the  basis  of  a  live-stock  industry,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  say  the  oats  cost  so  much,  the  corn  cost  so  much,  an3 
the  clover  cost  so  much;  but  you  can  find  what  the  corn,  oats,  and 
clorer  cost  and  then  you  can  find  what  thev  can  be  used  for  to  the 
best  advantage.    Take  oats,  for  example :  'The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  oats,  barley,  or  spring  wheat  pay  best — and  here  is  where 
cost  studies  help.    You  do  not  need  to  know  the  absolute  cost  of  the 
oats  in  order  to  get  a  figure  of  value  to  you,  but  you  need  to  know 
the  relative  cost.    Barley  and  spring  wheat  are  the  competing  crops- 
Knowing  the  relative  costs  and  profits  of  the  three  crops,  the  farmer 
can  decide  between  them  and  take  the  one  that  pays  best.    That  is 
what  the  farmer  is  actually  doing. 

In  a  certain  region  oats  pay  best ;  in  another  region  barley,  and  in 
still  another  region  wheat.  I'ake  it  in  the  region  in  which  I  had  been 
farming  until  1  came  down  here :  We  have  our  choice  between  sugar 
beets — we  have  a  factory  at  Madison — tobacco,  and  corn,  which  are 
completing  crops,  intertill  crops,  and  require  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.    I  was  interested  in  having  cost 
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records  on  those  three  crops  and  I  <rrew  all  three  of  those  one  year 
in,  order  to  get  comparative  records  to  see  which  one  paid  best.  Of 
course,  what  you  really  do  is  to  <ret  at  the  elements  of  cost,  so  that 
if  next  year  they  raise  the  price  of  beets  from  $6  to  $10,  then  you  can 
figure,  knowing  the  basic  elements  of  cost,  which  of  those  three  crops 
will  pay  best  on  the  basis  of  the  new  price  schedule.  Of  course,  the 
beet  price  is  a  known  factor;  the  corn  price  is  an  unknown  factor,  and 
the  tobacco  price  is  an  unknown  factor.  The  farmer  had  to  guess  on 
that.  Nevertheless,  he  got  the  elements  of  cost,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  emphasizing  in  all  these  cost  studies,  to  know  what 
the  different  elements  of  cost  are  clear  through  from  the  time  the 
growing  of  the  crop  begins  until  it  ends.  We  consider  those  in  terms 
of  quantity  of  seed,  fertilizer,  labor — men  and  horses — and  equip- 
ment, more  than  in  terms  of  dollars,  because  that  factor  changes  from 
time  to  time. 

Another  important  use,  besides  the  selection  of  the  individual 
crops,  is  the  choice  between  methods  of  producing  those  crops.  For 
instance,  the  kind  of  farm  power  you  are  going  to  use,  and  getting 
at  the  relative  cost  of  doinor  the  work  on  the  farm  by  the  different 
methods  is  a  thing  we  believe  will  be  very  helpful.  In  order  to 
show  the  way  in  which  a  detailed  cost  figure  is  helpful  on  this,  I 
have  brought  down  these  little  excerpts  from  the  Yearbook  containing 
these  charts,  showing  just  the  time  of  year  horse  labor  is  expended 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  work  on  the  faim.  The  top  row  in  thia 
table  shows  the  total  horse  labor  and  then  the  different  kinds  of 
horse  labor  on  the  farm  or  on  the  roads,  etc.  Then  applying  it  to 
the  different  kinds  of  work,  it  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total 
horse  work  used  for  disking,  plowing,  and  harrowing.  Our  theory 
was  if  we  knew  the  time  of  year  the  work  was  done  and  the  kind  of 
work  it  is,  from  that  chart  we  can  pretty  nearly  pick  out  the  things 
that  can  be  done  by  the  tractor  and  the  things  that  can  not  well  be 
done  by  the  tractor,  and  we  can  say  whether  that  is  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  likely  to  be  moist  or  whether  it  is  the  extra  heayj 
work  in  the  fall  when  the  ground  is  dryer. 

On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  we  can  move  on  to  ikie 
next  question  of  whether  or  not  this  work  that  can  be  done  either 
by  horse  or  tractor  can  be  done  more  cheaply  by  the  one  than  by  the 
other.  Of  course,  there  again  we  do  not  want  our  results  simply  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  but  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  cost — ^the 
feed  consumed  and  the  element  of  depreciation  for  the  horses,  and  the 
fuel,  oil,  repairs,  and  depreciation  for  the  tractor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  chart  would  seem  to  indicate  a  strong  disad- 
vantage against  the  tractor,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  These  are  just  the  facts  as  we  found  them  and  when 
these  studies  were  made  the  tractor  was  not  thought  of — I  mean, 
when  the  records  were  gathered  for  these  studies — they  just  took  the 
facts  as  they  were.  Those  are  based  on  tabulated  cost  studies  that 
were  done  by  the  root  system  in  Minnesota  and  by  a  similar  method  in 
Wisconsin,  and  a  few  other  other  States. 

Speaking  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  tractor :  Having  your  elements 
of  cost,  then  if  oats  go  down  and  hay  goes  down  and  horses  are  cheap, 
you  have  your  elements  to  put  your  prices  to  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  tractor  costs  three  times  as  much  expressed  in  corn  right  now, 
for  example,  as  it  did  some  time  last  summer. 
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Mr.  Wason.  What  was  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  tractor  costs  have  remained  up  and  the  horse 
costs  have  gone  down,  making  the  choice  between  the  two  more  favor- 
able now  to  the  horse  than  it  was  last  spring. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  it  costs  more  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
tractor  than  it  does  the  horse  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  We  might  have  made  a  comparison  and  had  it 
in  dollars  and  cents  last  spring  when  corn  was  high — when  oats  cost 
a  $1  a  bushel  and  corn  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  when  you  would  have  had 
one  result.  Now,  with  corn  coming  down  toward  50  cents  a  bushel, 
as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  and  oats  to  a  price  appreciably 
below  50  cents  on  the  farm,  and  hay  relatively  cheaper  than  it  was, 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  horse  over  the  tractor  is  greater  than 
before,  until  the  cost  of  the  tractor,  gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  and 
repairs  come  down  in  like  proportion.  Last  summer,  for  example, 
they  were  offering  to  sell  lignt  tractors  for  600  bushels  of  com.  Now, 
it  would  take  about  1,800  bushels  to  buy  the  same  tractor.  Now,  corn 
and  oats,  figured  simply  as  horse  feed,  show  a  change  and  for  that 
reason  we  want  to  get  all  of  our  fifures  in  terms  of  those  basis  ele- 
ments of  cost,  rather  than  simply  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Our  idea  has  been  this  also,  that  when  we  get  these  cost  figures  in 
for  100  or  200  farms  we  find  a  very  wide  range  in  the  costs.  One 
man's  cost  for  cotton  in  1918  was  as  low  as  8  cents  a  pound  and 
another  man's  was  appreciably  over  $1 — I  think  about  $1.07.  Looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  organization  an8  having  all  the 
elements  of  cost  on  each  one  gf  those  farms,  we  can  take  this  man 
who  had  very  high  costs  and  go  through  the  elements  of  cost  from 
the  time  he  began  to  prepare  the  land,  putting  in  the  seed,  cultivating 
the  crop,  pickmg  and  ginning,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  man  who 
had  very  low  costs,  find  out  why  it  is  this  one  man  had  high  costs 
and  the  other  low  costs.  That  is  the  starting  point  for  trying  to  find 
out  how  these  men  with  high  costs  can  reduce  their  costs  and  increase 
their  profits. 

It  is  true  that  in  any  given  year  there  are  incidental  elements  of 
cost  that  come  in  that  make  the  range  a  little  wider  than  it  would  be 
on  the  average.  There  are  men  who  are  just  learning  the  business 
in  whatever  line  of  production  it  is  who  make  a  good  many  mistakes, 
and  by  finding  out  how  the  other  people  do  this  work  and  keep  their 
costs  down  it  is  the  starting  point  for  an  educational  campaign  in 
better  farm  organization.  And  having  a  complete  farm  analysis 
record  of  each  one  of  these  farms  where  we  get  the  costs  we  have 
the  starting  point  for  the  farm  organization  work  which  is  carried 
forward  through  the  farm-management  demonstrators  and  county 
agents.  The  farm-management  demonstrators  are  the  connection 
between  our  office  and  the  extension  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  knowing  the  costs  in  general  and  the  re- 
lation between  the  costs  of  one  region  and  another  region,  we  have 
something  worth  while.  If,  in  a  given  re^on,  agriculture  is  de- 
pressed and  the  farmers  are  continually  doing  very  badly  in  their 
farming  and  in  some  other  region  they  are  continually  doing  very 
well,  there  is  something  to  explain.  And  by  having  the  elements  in 
one  region  and  in  the  other,  we  have  the  starting  point  for  finding 
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out  whether  one  region  is  able  to  compete  or  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  another  region. 

Taking  up  this  matter  more  or  less  historically,  for  example^ 
there  was  a  time  when  cotton  production  in  Georgia  was  very  much 
depressed  because  of  the  fact  of  the  rapid  increase  in  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  Yazoo  Delta  and  over  in  the  black  prairie  of  Texas, 
where  the  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  they  were  in  the  older 
region.  They  did  not  have  to  use  any  fertilizer,  for  one  reason,  and 
another  reason  is  the  different  class  of  people  carrying  on  the  pro- 
duction. Especially  is  that  true  in  the  black  prairie  region  of 
Texas.  That  was  tne  starting  point,  then,  in  the  extension  service 
for  making  some  suggestions  to  the  people  in  the  older  region,  who 
were  continuing  to  farm  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  earlier 
days,  before  this  competition  came  in,  as  to  how  to  reorganize  their 
farming  so  as  to  improve  the  situation. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  costs  to  prices  (a 
subject  that  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  a  popular 
way),  the  first  and  important  relation  between  costs  and  prices,  a&- 
1  see  it,  is  this:  If,  as  is  usually  assumed,  the  price  is  the  result  of 
supply  and  demand,  it  is  through  affecting  the  supply  that  costi 
affects  the  price.     Higher  costs  tend  to  keep  the  supply  down  and 
lower  costs  tend  to  stimulate  supply,  in  case  the  people  who  are  pro- 
ducing know  their  costs.    But  in  case  those  who  are  carrying  on  the 
production  do  not  know  their  costs  it  is  entirely  possible  they  may 
go  ahead  producing  without  regard  to  costs,  and  increase  the  sup- 
ply at  a  time  when  they  are  doing  it  very  much  to  their  own  detri- 
ment.   In  other  lines  of  production,  the  producers  know  their  costs, 
and,  knownig  their  costs,  are  inclined,  as  individuals,  to  slow  up 
on  the  lines  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  small  and  to  increase 
on  the  lines  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  greater.    This  increases 
their  profit  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  public  the  things  they 
have  a  keener  desire  for,  so  that  from  both  points  of  view  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  price  regulation,  I  want  to  say  frankly 
I  feel  that  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  pric«  regulation 
seemed  to  be  important  and  in  the  foreground,  the  tendency  was 
to  lose  sight  of  the  more  important  reason  for  cost  study  and  to  give 
too  much  emphasis  to  cost  studies  as  a  basis  for' price  fixing.  I  sup- 
pose we  would  agree  in  the  long  run,  and  wholly  aside  from  war 
times  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  price  fixing ;  yet  it  may  be  true, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  there  may  be  some  price  fixing  in 
the  future.  For  instance,  the  milk  supply  that  comes  to  the  city  of 
Chicago;  assuming  that  the  distributors  of  milk  are  operating  to- 
gether practically  as  a  monopoly  and  are  setting  the  price  they  will 
pay  I  for  milk  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  this  is  a  fair  and 
adequate  price,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  It  might  be  possible, 
however,  for  them  to  decide  upon  a  price  which  would  not,  in  the 
long  nm,  be  adequate  and  yet  which  would  bring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply, temporarily.  For  instance,  the  farmers  have  herds ;  they  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  building  barns  and  making  them  conform 
to  the  rules  that  they  must  live  up  to  if  they  sell  milk  on  the  Chicago 
market,  so  that  they  have  their  investments  there  in  their  dairy 
business  and  in  their  buildings  and  cows,  and  the  question  is  what 
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are  tliey  going  to  do  if  they  do  not  produce  milk.  And  it  would 
take,  I  should  say,  two  or  three  years  of  production  at  a  price  too 
law  (it  might  be  true,  at  least,  at  a  given  time)  before  the  supply 
Avoiild  commence  to  drop  down  below  what  could  be  sold  at  the  par- 
ticular prices  the  city  dealers  were  asking. 

The  quality  would  fall  quicker  than  the  quantity  would  fall.    So 
th.a.t.   from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the 
cmantity  of  it  there  would  be  a  gradual  decline  in  the  industry  if 
toe     price  were  not  high  enough;  yet  the  farmers,  acting  as  Indi- 
vid vials,  would  have  no  recourse.    The  ultimate  effect  would  be  the 
g^<iual  destroying  of  the  dairy  industry  in  that  general  territory. 
Th^^^  as  the  supply  commenced  to  fall  down,  it  would  be  necessary 
^^  S^t  stftnulating  prices.    And,  taking  it  through  a  period  of  six 
y^^^x^,  for  instance,  the  people  in  the  city  might  pay  more  for  their 
'^llj,  on  the  average,  oecause  of  the  fact  the  farmers  were  not 
8|^  ting  enough  during  the  early  part  of  the  period.    Under  conditions 
^*  t:liat  kind,  where  large  numbers  of  individual  farmers  are  selling 
^  ^hat  is  essentially  a  monopoly,  it  may  be  necessary  and  desirable, 
^otn  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  to  have  some  kind  of  a  milk  com- 
mission that  will  figure  a  fair  price  that  will  support  the  dairy 
Industry  and  keep  a  supply  of  sanitary  milk  coming  in  continually, 
m  which  case  cost  figures  would  be  essential  if  this  milk  commission 
Were  going  to  do  work  of  this  kind.    Of  couree.  they  did  this  work 
during  the  war;  but  whether  or  not  that  will  oe  demanded  in  the 
future,  I  do  not  know.    But  during  the  war  too  many  people  came 
to  look  upon  cost  studies  as  valuable  primarily  as  a  basis  of  price 
fixing.    I  look  upon  cost  studies  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  farm  and  as  a  basis 
for  the  teacliing  of  the  subject  of  farm  management  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.    They  are  of  value  not  simply  to  the  individual 
rarms,  but  of  value  from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  comparing  the  costs  of  one  region  with  the  costs  of 
another  region. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  come  to  my  mind  now.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  my  attention 
to  the  things  in  your  own  minds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  claim  any  special  knowledge  about  this 
cost  proposition,  but  it  has  struck  me,  to  be  of  much  value,  that  the 
proposition  has  got  to  be  directed  to  the  farm  plant  as  a  unit,  to  an 
analysis  of  operations  as  much  as  an  analysis  of  costs.  Costs,  after 
all,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  statistics  j  it  is  a  matter  of  the  analysis  of 
the  operations  that  go  into  the  making  of  those  costs.  And  what  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  about  is  how  you  get  back  to  these  farms  with  an 
analysis  of  operations  or  a  plan  which  enables  the  farmer  himself  to 
analyze  his  operations  so  that  he  can  correct  his  organization  and  his 
method  of  farm  management  in  accordance  with  what  an  analysis  of 
his  operations  shows  to  be  the  facts  that  exist  in  it.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  in  these  farm  studies  you  are  in  a  somewhat  different 
position  than  would  be  the  case  in  relation  to  the  industry  costs ;  be- 
cause there,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  you  have  established  certain 
definite  fundamental  facts  which  enable  you  to  analyze  costs  of  opera- 
tion in  relation  to  those  facts.  That  fundamental  basis  probably  has 
not  been  established  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  you  have  to 
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establish  it  before  you  get  very  far  with  an  analysis  of  what  operation 
pays  best  on  the  farm  as  a  unit.  And  I  would  like  to  have  you  dis- 
cuss for  me,  if  you  will,  how  you  get  back  to  the  analysis  of  the  farm 
operation  and  the  correction  pi  the  defects  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  are  two  parts  to  my  answer  to  that  question. 
First,  we  go  back  to  the  individual  farmer  from  whom  we  got  the 
record  and  show  him  the  analysis  of  his  costs  of  all  of  his  different 
operations,  and  then  if  his  costs  in  any  particular  respect  are  high, 
even  though  his  total  cost  mav  be  relatively  low,  we  point  out  how 
he  has  extra  high  costs  and  sKow  him  what  other  men  (taking  the 
ten  best  in  a  hundred,  for  instance)  have  done  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing their  costs  down.  Then  we  call  his  attention  to  the  ^act  that 
all  of  his  field  work,  all  of  his  plowing,  harrowing,  and  all  kinds 
of  horse  labor  has  cost  him  very  much  more  than  it  has  cost  lots  of 
these  other  men ;  we  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  horse  labor  performed  he  has  kept  more  horses,  fed 
more  horses  through  the  year,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  shown  the 
farmer  how  he  can  do  the  same  work  and  do  it  with  four  horses 
instead  of  six.  It  would  not  cut  down  the  total  cost  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion,  but  it  would  very  materially  reduce  the  total  cost 
of  performing  that  work. 

Likewise,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
farmer's  own  time,  on  some  farms  the  total  labor  charge  against  a 
particular  crop,  like  wheat,  cotton,  or  com,  may  run  very  high  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  other  things  to  do  at  other  seasons,  to  sup- 
plement, so  as  to  make  a  more  complete  utilization  of  his  man  labor 
and  likewise  of  his  horse  labor.  So  that  is  the  reason  we  insist,  in 
the  case  of  every  record,  on  not  only  having  returns  show  exactly 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  his  wheat  crop  but  on  knowing  what  else  is 

foing  on  on  that  farm.  Because  if  wheat  costs  are  very  high,  it  may 
e  because  the  entire  labor  charge  for  horses  and  machinery,  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  of  himself,  all  has  to  go  against  that  one 
crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  undertake  to  eliminate, 
in  your  determination  of  costs,  as  you  go  along,  the  cost  of  raising 
wheat;  that  is,  you  do  not  undertake  to  allocate  immediately  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat,  but  you  take  the  entire  farm  operation — — 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  then  analyze  out  of  that  the  cost  of  raising  a 
single  product.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  In  many  cases  we  will  find  the  costs  are  very  high 
because  there  is  not  much  else  but  one  crop  and  so  much  man  time 
and  equipment  time  and  everything  has  to  be  allocated  to  one  crop : 
whereas,  if  the  farm  were  properly  organized  that  would  not  have 
to  be  done.  Not  only  do  we  send  back  to  every  man  from  whom  we 
get  a  record  the  discussion  of  his  own  problem,  but  this  material 
becomes  the  basis  of  the  extension  work  in  that  region.  Our  con- 
tact there  is  through  the  farm  management  demonstrators.  We  rec- 
ognize in  all  this  cost  work  one  of  the  real  difficulties  is  to  get  as 
accurate  statements  as  we  need ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  this  research 
work  is  going  on,  through  the  fann  management  demonstrators  and 
countv  agents,  the  farmers  are  being  urged  to  keep  more  accurate 
records  themselves,  and  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  farm  management 
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demonstration  work  has  been  on  that  one  thing.  You  see,  the  more 
completely  the  farmers  keep  records  for  themselves  and  then  ac- 
curately learn  to  analyze  those  records,  the  more  we  can  get  them  to 
do  that  work  themselves  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  figures  and  the 
more  effective  they  will  be  in  influencing  farm  management.  But  it 
takes  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  time  the  leading  farmers,  the  bell 
wethers,  as  it  were,  in  the  different  communities,  will  be  keeping  rec- 
ords and  analyzing  them  in  accordance  with  the  methods  being  worked 
out  in  the  department  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
then  these  men  should  be  in  a  position  to  act  intelligently  with  regard 
to  Avhat  they  are  going  to  produce  and  the  methods  they  will  use  in 
production,  and  while  we  can  not  expect  that  50  per  cent  or  even  -U) 
per  cent  ♦of  the  farmers  are  going  to  keep  good  records  and  be  able 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  their  own  results,  it  the  leading  men  of  the 
community  have  this  conscious  basis  of  action  the  others  tend  to 
follow.  iSo  that  I  feel,  both  through  sending  the  results  back  to  the 
individual  farmer  and  through  the  extension  service  stimulating  the 
others,  the  results  will  get  back  to  the  farmers  and  result  in  a  more 
economical  organization  of  the  farm  which,  as  I  say,  is  the  goal. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  you  mean  by  that,  where  you 
have  established  in  a  community  a  farmer  or  two  farmers  who  keep 
cost  records  and,  by  means  of  those  cost  records,  have  standardized 
their  operations,  that  that  standard  of  operations  will  tend  to  become 
the  standard  of  operations  for  the  same  class  of  industry,  the  same 
class  of  farming,  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  And  the  way  that  is  gradually  being  brought  to 
pass  can  be  illustrated  bv  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrators  in  Illinois  this  last  season.  As  a  result  of  keep- 
ing records,  they  picked  out  fanners,  one  farmep  especially  good  on 
one  particular  phase  of  his  farming — let  us  say,  corn — while  he  did 
other  things  reasonably  well,  he  did  unusually  well  in  cutting  down 
his  costs  per  unit  of  product  on  corn.  On  another  farm  it  was  the 
way  in  which  he  handled  his  live  stock,  for  instance.  As  a  result,  in 
a  given  county,  the  demonstrator,  working  with  the  county  agent, 
found  not  one  model  farm  about  which  he  could  say,  "  Now,  go  on 
and  look  at  Jphn  Smith's  farm  and  you  can  see  how  to  do  it,^'  but 
they  found  on  five  or  six  farms  the  elements  of  the  model  farm  they 
would  like  to  see. 

And  so  they  organized  a  tour  and  had  a  large  number  of  farmers 
of  the  community  go  around  and  visit  four  or  five  farms,  and  the 
records  of  those  farms  were  put  up,  and  the  farmer  himself  was 
asked  to  tell  about  those  records  to  the  other  farmers.  Instead  of  the 
county  agent  or  the  farm  management  demonstrator  doing  it,  they 
asked  the  farmer  to  do  it,  and  created  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  and 
from  the  five  or  six  farms  they  visited  they  got  a  good  point  from 
each  one,  which  they  took  home  with  them.  And  it  was  emphasized 
that  every  farmer  must  do  some  thinking  for  himself  and  ieo.rn  to 
put  those  elements  together  into  more  profitable  farming  by  worldng 
on  his  own  specific  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  States  is  this  beef-production  work  being 
carried  on? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  beef -production  cost  studies  are  being  carried  on 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri. 
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Mr.  Andersox.  You  have  under  observation  in  those  States  how 
many  farmers? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  under  detailed  observation  25  farms  in  each 
State,  and  these  25  are  out  of  a  hundred  in  each  State  that  are  sur- 
veyed each  year,  so  that  we  get  a  setting  of  the  larger  community. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  carrv  on  cotton  studies;  where  are  those  car- 
riedon?  ' 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  cotton  studies  are  carried  on  in  10  diiferent  re- 
gions, commencing  with  South  Carolina.  There  are  two  regions  in 
bouth  Carolina,  three  in  Georgia,  two  in  Alabama,  two  in  Missis- 
sippi, two  in  Texas.    How  many  does  that  make? 

3fr.  Anderson.  That  makes  11. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  were  10  the  first  year,  and  this  last  year  there 
was  another  one  taken  on  in  Arkansas.  This  map  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  all  of  the  different  cost  and  farm  organization  studies. 
Where  there  are  two  side  by  side,  it  means  the  studies  have  been 
made  there  for  two  vears  in  succession.  There  have  been  two  for 
two  years  in  successfon  in  South  Carolina,  three  for  two  years  in 
succession  in  Georgia,  two  for  two  years  in  succession  in  Alabama, 
and  then  another  one  in  northern  Alabama.  Evidently  there  is  only 
one  in  Mississippi.  Then,  for  the  beef  cattle  studies  (these  are  the 
special  cost-of-production  studies),  there  is  one  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  This  map  shows  the  specific  locations 
of  those. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  here  cost  of  production  roots? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  Yes;  those  are  b}^  the  root  method.  Then,  the  trac- 
tor studies.  These  squares  show  where  the  tractor  studies  are  being 
made  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  here  "  general  cost  of  production 
roots."    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  means  where  we  are  getting  the  entire  costs, 
the  entire  record  of  the  farmer  as  a  whole,  just  as  was  true  in  the 
Minnesota  studies  carried  on  for  many  years,  where  a  man  visited 
the  farmer  each  day  and  got  detailed  records  from  the  farm  or 
where  a  farmer  was  found  who  was  willing  to  make  out  daily  labor 
sheets  of  both  men  and  horse  labor  and  send  them  in  at  the  week 
ends.  It  has  been  found  a  great  many  farmers  will  do  that,  but 
that  means  where  the  entire  details  of  labor  records — man  and 
horse  labor  records — of  every  enterprise  on  the  farm  are  being  kept. 
In  these  beef  studies  we  do  not  get  the  detailed  records  from  day 
to  day  of  anything  but  the  beef  cost  business,  but  we  have  a  general 
statement  of  the  entire  farm  business.  It  is  the  only  enterprise  that 
is  being  followed  up  in  great  detail  on  these  farms.  The  studies, 
such  as  this  horse  labor  bulletin,  were  based  upon  the  detailed  rec- 
ords where  everything  for  the  whole  farm  was  taken. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  you  carrj^  on  these  beef-production  stud- 
ies, you  are  attempting  to  allocate  the  particular  portion  of  the 
labor  and  horse  hour  costs  to  the  beef -production  proposition  as 
you  go  along? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  not  as  we  go  along,  but  in  the  end  we  do.  We 
find  out  how  much  is  going  on  that.  We  do  not  know  the  total  cost, 
we  allocate  in  terms  of  hours  as  we  go  along,  but  do  not  allocate  any 
costs  imtil  we  know  what  else  that  labor  is  used  for  and  what  par- 
ticular portion  of  it  goes  on  this  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  how  you  get  that  in- 
formation and  how  you  allocate  it  unless  you  have  complete  costs  for 
the  whole  farm  operation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  can  not  allocate  it  as  exactly  without  the  com- 
plete farm  record  as  we  can  with  the  complete  farm  record,  but  we 
can  get  fairly  accurate  general  statements  by  the  survey  method  as 
to  what  the  other  enterprises  are  and  that  is  made  easier  and  more 
accurate  by  the  fact  we  have  150  of  those  detailed  farm  studies  going 
on  parallel,  so  that  it  puts  us  in  a  stronger  position  for  allocating  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  estimate,  however — there  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  estimate — in  any  allocation  of  this  kind  unless  you  have  every 
element  kept.  Whereas  on  the  160  farms  we  are  keeping  the  detailed 
records,  where  every  element  is  kept  as  a  basis  of  allocation.  On  the 
beef  studies  they  are  not  kept  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  careful 
way  but  are  carefully  estimated  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  where  the 
wheat  studies  are  being  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  commence  over  in  the  edge  of  Oklahoma  and 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  areas  in  Kansas  and  some  in 
Missouri,  making  up  the  winter  wheat  region,  and  then  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  for  the  spring  wheat  region. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  is  this  cost  of  fruit  proposition? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  the  present  time  we  are  doing  practically  nothing 
on  the  cost  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  cotton  studies,  because  I 
am  familiar  with  that  and  may  be  able  to  understand  your  pro- 
ceeding. You  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  detailed  costs  at  a  given 
farm  by  sending  a  man  to  that  farm? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  send  a  man  once  for  all  to  the  cotton  farm.  He 
may  go  twice.  But  we  are  not  keeping  detailed  records  on  those 
cotton  farms  from  day  to  day.  With  the  funds  available  that  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  but  on  about  800  farms  in  these  10 
regions,  the  first  year,  and  I  think  about  12  regions  the  second  year, 
we  sit  down  with  the  farmer  and  go  .through  the  schedule  ana  ask 
him  the  whole  series  of  questions  regarding  his  elements  of  cost. 
We  know  from  the  general  survey  how  many  horses  he  keeps,  how 
much  labor  he  has ;  we  know  how  much  fertilizer  he  has  purchased, 
and  we  know  his  expenses  for  picking  and  sacks  and  we  go  through 
all  these  details.  The  cotton-cost  bulletin  I  have  here  recites  those 
and,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  map  showing  the  regions  that  were 
taken  the  first  year.    This  is  by  the  survey  method. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  he  gets  that  information — how  niany  horses 
and  how  many  laborers  he  has,  how  much  fertilizer  he  has  bought — 
then  you  must  ascertain  how  much  of  his  farm  he  has  planted  in  cot- 
ton and  how  much  in  com. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  every  farmer  has  some  other  crop — he  has 
some  com  planted.    Do  you  go  into  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  how  do  you  allocate  the  cost  to  the  corn  and  to 
the  other  crop? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  distribute  the  labor  of  the  horses  and  the  men  on 
the  different  enterprises. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  do  that — by  merely  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  on  the  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  by  the  survey  method.  The  farmer  makes  these 
estimates  himself.  All  this  is  done  right  with  the  farmer;  he  is 
asked,  how  much  corn  did  you  hare  in,  how  did  you  prepare  the  land 
for  that,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  prepare  the  land,  how  many^ 
horses  worked  with  the  men — and  in  that  way  we  get  it  as  accurately^ 
as  we  can  by  this  survey  method. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  his  garden  now  ?  If  he  has  a  garden,  d<^ 
you  go  into  that  and  estimate  the  time  and  labor  given  to  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  case  that  is  done  by  the  regular  farm  labor;  yes. 
In  case  it  is  done  by  the  children  and  women,  that  is  not  done.  But 
in  case  the  women  and  children  work  in  the  field 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  going  to  ask,  suppose  the  women  and  children 
work  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then  the  record  is  kept  of  the  women  and  child  labor? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  ask  the  farmer  then  to  estimate  how  much 
time  his  children  have  spent  on  work  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  depends  on  his  accu- 
racy in  making  that  guess? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Where  the  children's  work  is  confined  very 
largely  to  chopping  and  picking,  you  will  find  the  accuracy  on  these 
two  points  is  likely  to  be  fairly  close,  but  not  as  accurate  as  if  you  get 
them  by  the  root  system.  The  only  way  to  get  a  perfect  farm  cost 
account  is  by  the  root  system. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  couse  the  cost  of  production  will  depend  upon  the 
yield  that  year. 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  The  cost  of  production  of  any  given  year  will  be 
atfected  very  largely  by  the  yield.  One  wants  to  be  careful,  however, 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  that.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
higher  your  yield  the  lower  your  costs,  necessarily,  because  you  might 
get  a  high  yield  by  too  great  cost.  But  with  the  known  costs — take 
the  customarv  method  of  producing  cotton  on  a  given  farm — some 
years  the  yield  will  be  high  and  some  years  low,  due  to  natural  con- 
ditions. The  years  when  natural  conditions  are  favorable,  costs  will 
be  low,  and  in  the  years  when  natural  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
costs  will  be  high,  and  you  have  that  element  of  variation.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  range  in  cotton  costs  is  as  great  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  take  this,  too,  into  consideration,  that  the  costs 
will  differ  upon  a  large  farm  and  on  a  small  farm  ? 

Mr.  TAYik)R.  They  are  very  likely  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  the  man  who  farms  on  a  large  scale  and  pur- 
chases on  a  large  scale  can  make  his  purchases  cheaper  than  the  man 
who  farms  on  a  small  scale,  especially  when  that  small  man  often 
times  is  buying  from  the  merchant  who  has  a  lien  on  his  crop  and  is 
exacting:  exhorbitant  prices  from  him  for  his  stuff.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  That  would  be  one  element,  and  in  that  rejjard  the 
small  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage.  In  other  regards  the  small  farmer 
is  at  an  advantage,  because  he  uses  his  own  labor,  and  if  he  is  really 
interested  in  his  work  he  may  do  more  in  a  given  number  of  hours 
than  the  hired  laborer. 
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T.  Byrnes.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  If  you  take  a  survey 
of  <z>nly  a  certain  class  of  farms,  you  will  never  arrive  at  a  fair  aver- 
ag"^^     cost  of  production. 

Tr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  sav  this,  that  in  these  cotton  records  I 
iild  have  made  it  clear  that  we  go  to  a  plantation,  let  us  say,  where 
re  may  be  30  tenants  operating  on  the  land  owned  by  one  man. 
bv,  we  depend  very  largely  on  this  owner,  who  may  be  furnishing 
of  the  machinery  and  all  of  the  horses  and  all  tlie  mules  for  afl 
??s€  tenants,  for  the  record  of  this  whole  group,  yet  we  get  the 
arate  record  for  each  of  these  tenants.    I  know  we  get  a  plenty  of 
"in  that  have  costs  too  high,  at  any  rate. 
[r.  Byrnes.  You  estimate  the  value  of  the  man's  capital  invested 
in       ^he  farm  ? 

I^Ir.  Taylor.  Yes. 

^^r.  Byrnes.  And  in  the  case  of  rent,  how  much  rent  he  is  paying? 
I3^Ir.  Taylor.  Yes ;  we  have  the  rent  element.    In  case  he  owns  the 
la.  "Mad,  we^et  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  that 
is.    tjsed. 

^r.  Byrnes.  A  survey  of  that  character,  to  be  of  real  value,  should 
b^  conducted  for  more  than  one  year  upon  the  same  farm  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  So  far  as  possible  we  try  to  cover  essentially 
tile  same  cotton  farms  for  two  years  in  succession,  but  not  completely, 
^^^^cause  we  took  more  the  second  time ;  we  took  two  new  regions. 

WHEAT. 

Mt.  Anderson.  Will  you  give  us  in  a  general  way,  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
^ttlts  of  your  studies  on  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat? 

E>x.  Taylor.  In  a  general  way,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  showed 
J'^'^.iiige  from  about  $1  a  bushel  up  to  about  $5  a  bushel  on  the  different 
fnrxm  in  Kansas.    The  wide  range  of  that  particular  year,  1919,  was 
d.tt^   more  largely  than  any  other  one  thing  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable part  or  the  area  planted  was  not  harvested,  it  being  a  bad 
je^L-g;,    And  we  included,  oi  course,  all  the  outlay  of  that  farmer  for 
wtk^at  in  his  total  costs  and  distributed  that  against  the  wheat  that  he 
ac^xially  thrashed.    Aside  from  that  factor,  however,  there  would  be  a 
^^^■Tr  considerable  rangje  in  the  element  of  costs.    These  wheat  costs 
wei-e  gotten  the  same  as  the  cotton  costs — ^by  the  survey  method ;  that 
^y    our  scientific  men,  who  are  experienced  in  taking  these  records, 
J^.^^t  to  the  farmers  and  spent  a  few  hours  with  each  farmer  getting 
"^^  answers  to  the  questions.    It  requires  men  with  a  considerable  de- 
^^'^^  of  skill  to  do  this.    We  have  tried  men  who  would  be  turned 
^j^^^U  by  every  other  farmer,  and  we  have  men  now  in  our  organiza- 
^^^^  who  can  get  practically  every  farmer  they  go  to  because  they 
^^'^t  the  farmer  in  the  right  way  and  know  how  to  draw  him  out. 
^^^^^ing  how  to  ask  a  question  is  a  big  thing  in  the  survey  method — 

JSj^i^^ff  how  to  unravel  what  is  in  the  farmer's  mind. 
a^     lie  farmer  might  commence  by  saying:  "Really,  I  do  not  know 
t>^*^hing  about  this";  but  if  you  just  commence"  to  ask  him  one 
xx:^    ^g  at  a  time,  you  can  unravel  what  is  in  his  mind  and  get  much 

^1^  than  you  might  suppose. 
^^'^r.  Anderson.  This  survey  method,  then,  is  simply  going  to  the 

^^er  and  getting  whatever  information  the  farmer  has? 
"W^^r.  Taylor.  Yes;  and  when  you  get  it  in  the  detail,  such  as  this: 
^^  many  acres  of  wheat  did  you  have  ?    How  many  acres  of  other 
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crops  did  you  have?  And,  then,  taking  the  wheat,  how  much  time 
was  rec[uired  to  do  the  plowing,  say,  it  is  in  Kansas,  he  may  have 
used  his  lister  for  a  period  when  the  ground  was  moist,  then  he 
used  his  disk  plow  later,  then  his  middle  buster  where  he  has  used 
his  lister.  Then,  the  next  thing  is,  these  farmers  know  practically 
the  days'  work  they  put  on  a  certain  crop  and,  of  course,  they  know 
how  many  horses  they  were  driving,  and  you  can  get  a  very  close 
figure  on  the  labor  for  preparing  that  lana  and  preparing  the  seed 
bed.  And  when  it  comes  to  hitching  on  drills  and  putting  it  in,  they 
have  very  accurate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  they  have 
used  and  the  amount  of  time  they  put  in  in  seeding.  It  is  a  thing 
that  impresses  itself  on  their  minds — ^those  are  outstanding  things. 
And  when  it  comes  to  thrashing,  that  is  relatively  simple  in  these 
regions,  because  they  pay  so  much  a  bushel  for  the  whole  job. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  these  farmers  know  their  respective  larnis  have 
been  selected  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate,  prior  to  putting  in 
the  crop  and  so  on  ?     The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  this,  because 
if  the  farmer  knows  for  what  purpose  his  farm  is  going  to  be  used, 
he  will  keep  track  of  what  he  is  doing;  but  if  you  go  in  there,  after 
he  has  been  working  his  farm  for  a  number  of  months,  and  as 
"  How  much  time  did  you  put  in  on  this  field,  how  much  on  com,'"^ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  will  simply  have  to  make  his  replies 
from  memory  and  the  statistics  you  get  will  be  much  more  inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  preparation 
the  first  year  is  to  have  the  area  selected  and  have  the  county  agent 
notified  and  let  the  county  agent  give  them  a  general  statement  that 
the  work  is  going  to  be  done.  The  second  year,  however,  to  the 
extent  that  we  visit  these  same  men,  they  know  what  to  expect  and 
be  prepared  for.  Man  after  man  has  said,  "  Now,  if  you  come  next 
year,  1  can  give  it  to  you  correctly." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  furnish  those  men  with  any  sort  of  blanks 
or  any  sort  of  record  to  keep  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  try  to  get  a  record  book  in  the  hand  of  each 
of  those  men,  after  the  first  time,  to  keep  the  outstanding  items.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  all  of  them  that  will  do  it,  by  any  means,  but  as  we 
can  get  more  and  more  people  to  keep  record  books,  we  will  grad- 
ually pass  from  the  survey  method  to  the  complete -record  method. 
Personally,  it  is  not  so  long  since  I  questionecf  whether  or  not  we 
should  attempt  to  use  the  survey  method;  but,  after  all,  I  find  a  sur- 
vey record  stimulates  the  man  to  the  point  where  he  will  keep  a 
record  by  seeing  the  kind  of  results  that  could  be  gotten  from  a 
record.  And  it  is  furthermore  true  that  skilled  men  in  taking  these 
records  can  get  a  degree  of  accuracy  far  above  any  accuracv  you 
get  in  the  census  statistics,  for  example.  And  I  feel  tldat  as  a  pioneer 
method  of  cost  studies,  the  survey  method  is  justified;  at  the  same 
time,  wherever  the  problem  is  very  complex  as  you  find  it  any- 
where in  the  com  belt,  we  have  not  undertaken  to  get  costs  by  the 
survey  method.  But  where  the  principal  income  is  from  one  source 
we  feel  we  can,  by  getting  total  expenditures  and  total  receipts,  get 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  oy  the  survey  method.  Where  it  is  so  com- 
plex as  it  is  on  the  corn-belt  farm  or  on  the  dairy  farm,  we  felt  we 
should  adopt  the  root  method  in  order  to  get  more  accurate  results. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  propose  to  expand  this  work;  by  tak- 
ing on  more  kinds  of  crops,  or  how  ? 

BEEF. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Let  us  take  the  beef.  We  have  caught  beef  only  at  one 
sUpe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  the  present  time  we  are  simply  keeping  costs  of 
fatteninsr  beef  cattle ;  but  we  must  know  much  more  about  beef  than 
th»t.  W  e  need  to  go  back  to  the  production  of  steers  on  the  range  and 
make  a  study  of  that  system  and  the  costs  so  as  to  carry  the  cattle 
through  the  different  stages. 

Our  idea  when  we  started  this  study  of  these  25  farms  in  each  of 
these  five  States  was  that  this  was  not  enough ;  that  we  expected  to 
have  the  funds  with  which  to  expand  this  to  75  farms  in  each  of  those 
States  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  States  that  were  not  so  important 
in  beef  production,  perhaps  50  instead  of  25,  and  then  put  in  cost 
studies  in  other  States.  For  instance,  we  would  like  very  much  to 
Iwe  beef-cost  studies  in  the  eastern  part  of  West  Virginia.    There  is 

I  lite  a  stretch,  across  there  that  is  very  important,  and  it  represents 
fferent  conditions  than  we  have  out  in  the  com  belt.  We  have  con- 
fioed  ourselves  in  these  first  studies  to  the  corn  belt,  because  we  felt 
Stimes  25,  or  125  careful  records  and  four  times  as  many  counting  the 
surveys,  would  be  more  useful  as  representing  just  the  corn-belt  con- 
ditions than  if  we  tried  to  get  it  under  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  do  you  propose  to  spend  next 
Jttu-on  this  beef  production,  can  you  say? 

Mr.  Taytx>r.  It  will  take  about  $60,000,  I  should  say,  to  extend 
4ebeef  cattle  production  to  what  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  spending  now? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  We  are  spending  approximately  $20,000  at  the  present 
tiffie.  Take  the  cost  study  of  cotton  and  wheat.  It  is  believed  that 
6j  proceeding  year  after  year,  getting  these  basic  elements  of  cost 
liirf  working  them  out  with  great  (are,  tliat  after  we  liave  had  three 
'ears  for  cotton,  for  example,  it  will  W  possible  to  get  at  fairly 
rcurate  estimates  of  the  coj^t  of  producing  cotton  in  a  given  year  by 
Ptting  certain  percentage  returns  through  tlie  bureau  of  crop  esti- 
ates  on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  elements  of  cost; 
at  is,  what  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  fertilizer, 
bat  ohan/^e  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  of  feed 
r  mules,  etc.,  then  knowing  our  elements  of  cost  and  knowing  the 
angres  that  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  elements  of  cost,  and  knowing 
»  vield.  we  believe  it  to  be  i)ossible  to  get  out  a  statement  of  the 
jt  •  that  is,  a  general  statement  of  the  range  of  costs  practically 
soon  as  the  total  yield  is  known,  about  in  the  same  way  that  the 
reaii  of  Crop  Estimates  gets  out  fimires  on  the  total  production. 
llr.  Byrnes.  How  long  a  time  will  elapse  after  you  have  made 
se  studies  before  you  will  communicate  to  the  franiers  the  results 
vour  investigation? 

ir 

COTTON. 

ir.  Tayix)R.  Take  the  cotton  studies.  That  is  the  first  study  that 
}  made  after  I  took  charge  of  the  office.  It  is  about  six  weeks,  I 
nid  say-  after  the  survey  is  completed ;  that  is,  when  the  men  couaft 
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in  from  the  field,  or  start  on  some  place  and  these  records  come      -j 
the  office,  then  the  returns  of  the  results  to  the  individual  Ai^;*^^ 
could  commence.    How  lon^  this  would  take  in  a  given  case  de  "j^^^ 
on  the  number  of  records  and  the  number  of  clerks. 

Take  our  rice  records  at  the  present  time.    We  felt  that  we  d  5</ 
have  the  funds  to  make  a  rice-cost  survey  this  year;  practicaT/r 
the  funds  kad  been  accounted  for  one  or  another,  and  yet  there  wa 
much  interest  in  having  these  rice  studies  made  that  we  asked 
some  men  who  were  working  primarily  on  extension  work  at  o 
times  should  go  and  get  these  250  records.    Out  of  an  emergency  f 


in  the  office  we  set  aside  about  $2,500  to  pay  the  expenses  of  getu,^  ^ 
these  records,  and  the  records  are  in.    When  they  will  be  tabulic-|5?^ 
and  when  the  residts  go  back  to  these  indivdaul  farmers,  as  I  un-^^ 
stand  it,  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes,  i  es.  To  give  you  an  idea,  this  cotton  bulletin  y 
have  here,  which  contains  814  records  for  1918,  was  published  Xove 
ber  19, 1920 ;  that  is  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  mimeogi-aphed  result  of  that  was  sent  back  to 
these  farmers,  a  complete  statement  for  all  was  sent  back  to  these 
farmers  a  year  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Which  would  be  a  year  after  it  was  taken,  because  2 
says  studies  for  1918,  and  they  were  computed  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  were  taken  in  the  spring  of  1919.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1919  that  I  took  charge  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  it  represent  the  cost  for  1918? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  the  spring  of  1919  they  got  the  record  for  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  the  average  farmer  down  there,  iif 
you  collect  the  information  as  you  have  described,  has  any  recollectioltE 
m  1919  of  how  much  he  spent  in  the  spring  of  1918  for  chopping  up 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  we  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  the  information  upon  which  it  is  based,  thmt 
you  ask  him  to  recall  how  much  time  his  children  spend  in  chopping 
up  cotton  the  previous  year ! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  you  have  made  me  lose  coa- 
fidence  in  your  cost  production  studies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who,  at  first  bhish,  on  ft 
question  of  that  kind  would  think  that  your  view  was  correct.  1 
was  of  that  view  at  one  time,  but  when  I  see  the  skill  with  which 
the  men  ask  questions 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  not  the  skill  with  which  a  question  is  asked,  but 
it  is  the  skill  with  which  the  question  is  answered  that  gets  me. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  also  true;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  farmers  are  going  ahead  verj[  much  the  same  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  not  agree  with  that  at  all.  Take  1918.  You 
took  an  extraordinary  year.  If  a  man  had  a  son  or  two,  the  chances 
are  that  they  were  in  the  Army,  and  this  year  they  are  back.  They 
may  be  farming  for  themselves,  or  the^y  may  be  around  the  house 
working.  In  1919,  if  you  ask  your  intelligent,  educated  farmer,  who 
has  kept  some  kind  of  an  account,  he  may  be  able  to  recall,  but  I 
can  not  see  any  hope  of  your  going  back  there  a  year  afterwards 
and  getting  much  of  an  climate  from  the  uneducated  farmer. 
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Jlr.  Tatloe,  The  men  will  start  in  this  year  in  January,  asking 
questions  regarding  the  year  that  is  just  completed.  It  is  not  as 
salisfictory  as  if  we  had  the  funds  with  which  to  use  a  route  system 
and  have  these  people  visited  from  time  to  time.  What  1  am 
hoping  is  that  we  may  have  the  funds  with  which  not  to  greatly 
eipand  the  numbei'  of  farmers  we  keep  records  on,  but  to  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  records  by  using  the  methods  we  have 
wd  in  the  case  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky,  for  instance.  We  found 
thit  one  young  man  with  a  Ford  could  keep  in  touch  with  75  farmers 
rig^t  throiigli  the  summer,  and  visit  every  one  of  those  once  a  week, 
ind  we  hare  very  much  more  confidence  ourselves  in  those  records 
tbsn  we  do  in  these  others. 

Mr.  Btbnxs.  I  can  see  your  position  here,  as  long  as  you  have  to 
niake  simply  a  survey,  that  you  could  not  make  it  in  the  middle  , 
of  the  year,  because  the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  completed,  ' 
lod  you  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year.    But  still  it  does  not 
ciuse  me  to  have  as  much  confidence  in  your  guess  as  if  it  had  been 
liken  during  the  season. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  wheat  studies  have  Ix^cn  taken  this  fall  for  1920. 
We  have  this  advantage.  As  soiin  as  the  wheat  harvest  is  over  we 
an  start  in  Oklahoma  and  work  north,  following  the  harvest,  and  we 
get  the  record  just  following  the  year's  work. 

Mr.  EtJBEY.  Well,  you  can  not  give  the  results  of  your  studies  to  the 
firmer  in  time  to  assist  him  in  next  year's  crop,  because  he  must 
beein  to  plow  for  wheat  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Tatix>r,  That  is  absolutely  true,  not  in  time  for  next  year's 
crop, 

Mr.  Anderson,  C'an  you  give  the  <-ommittee  a  statement  showing 
fl»«monnt  of  money  tliat  yoii  have  used  on  the  beef  production  work 
4ii  vear,  and  how  much  you  expect  to  use  next  year,  and  so  on  down 
■fe  line,  with  wheat  and  cotton  ?  If  you  have  not  got  it  now  you 
<in  furnish  a  statement  later. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  I  would  prefer  giving  an  absolutely  detailed  and 
•tciiiate  statement  later. 

Mr.  RtTBET.  In  connection  with  that  can  you  give  the  number  of 
'Wps  on  which  you  are  making  studies  ? 

Mr.  Tatlob,  I  can  give  that  pretty  closely  right  now.  but  if  you 
*'>uid  just  as  soon  have  it  in  connection  with  the  other  data.  I  will 
PWf  it  in  later. 
Mr.  RcBET.  That  will  be  all  right. 

proiturlion  sfiirfie*  for  flsrttl 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  seven  lines  of  work  we  have  here  before  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  let  us  take  up  these  increases  which  you 
are  proposing  in  your  other  lines  of  work. 

farm  organization  studies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Farm  organization  and  cost  of  production,  of  course, 
are  so  close  together  that  what  I  have  said  applies  to  both  of  those 

fractically,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  farm  finance.  Up  to  the  present  time 
will  say  that  work  on  farm  finance  is  work  that  had  been  carried  in 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  prior  to  the  time  that  I  took  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  was  transferred  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Valgren  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  the  Office  of 
^  Farm  Management  at  the  time  the  work  was  transferred,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  cooperative  farm  insurance,  insurance  of  buildings,  hail  in- 
surance, and  subjects  of  that  kind  were  the  ones  he  had  been  working 
on,  and  that  is  the  phase  of  this  subject  of  farm  finance  that  is  best 
developed. 

This  year  we  are  spending  a  little  more  than  the  year  before.  This 
year  we  have  a  little  less  than  $14,000,  $13,850,  allotted  to  farm 
finance,  and  we  have  taken  up  the  question  of  personal  credit,  and  are 
making  a  special  study  of  the  personal  credit  needs  of  the  farmers, 
and  that  means  that  an  additional  scientific  man  was  put  in  with  Val- 
gren, who  is  devoting  his  time  to  that  subject. 

FARM    FINANCE    ST  INDIES. 

Mr.  AndeRv«50n.  What  were  you  doing  on  this  farm  insurance  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Tayix^r.  Studvinjr  out  the  different  methods  that  are  used  bv 
insurance  companies,  stimulating  the  mutual  insurance  companies 
to  use  better  methods  of  accounts  and  make  better  calculations  so 
that  the  amount  they  charge  for  their  insurance  will  be  more  nearly 
what  it  should  be,  and  finding  the  cost  of  cooperative  insurance  in 
comparison  with  insurance  carried  on  by  other  methods.  Here  are 
some  of  the  bulletins  that  Mr.  Valgren  has  gotten  out  to  be  helpful 
along  that  line. 

A  system  of  records  for  local  farmers  and  mutual  life  insurance 
companies  has  been  worked  out,  and  a  number  of  stationers  have 
printed  these  and  have  them  on  sale  for  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies. They  can  get  them  so  much  more  cheaply  by  this  wholesale 
method. 

Mr.  Valgren  has  attended  the  conventions  in  various  States  of 
these  people  who  are  carrying  on  these  mutual  insurance  companies, 
and  spoken  to  them  and  tried  to  help  them  get  their  work  on  a  better 
basis,  and  the  letters  we  received  from  those  in  charge  of  these  meet- 
ings indicate  that  he  has  been  very  helpful  to  them. 

Here  is  a  bulletin  on  hail  insurance  on  farm  crops  in  the  United 
States.  That  represents  the  product  that  Mr.  Valgren  has  turned 
out  since  he  came  with  us.  No  product  is  yet  available  on  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  credit.  Personal  credit  is  being  studied,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  credit  needs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
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diflferent  types  of  farming,  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  different 
methods  olF  providing  that  credit  and  the  cost  of  getting  that  credit 
bv  the  different  methods. 

The  question  of  agricultural  taxation  and  the  effect  of  different 
methods  of  taxation  upon  the  farm  is  a  subject  that  would  naturally 
fall  under  farm  finance,  but  on  it  nothing  has  been  done  up  to  this 
time. 

FARM   LABOR    STUDIES. 

Then,  foUowinor  farm  finance  is  farm  labor.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  spending  ^5,000  only  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  are  doing 
on  personal  credits,  and  what  is  the  object  of  it?  Does  it  have  some 
relation  to  legislation,  or  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  suppose  there  are  two  things  to  look  toward.  One  is 
legislation  that  will  provide  for  a  proper  system  of  personal  credit, 
and  the  other  is  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  which 
will  finally  result  as  the  educational  extension  work  in  giving  them 
a  better  laiowledge  in  regard  to  how  to  get  better  credit  facilities. 
There  is  a  relation  between  the  farm  accounting  work  and  better 
credit.  For  instance,  the  farmer  who  has  farm  records  and  farm 
accounts  knows  what  he,  as  an  individual,  is  worth,  knows  his  net 
worth  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  record  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures,  his  total  assets  and  his  liabilities,  he  is  in  a  very 
much  stronger  position  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  banker  than 
the  man  who  has  not  that  record. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  the  banker  takes  the  proper  precautions,  will  he  not 
instill  that  idea  into  the  farmer,  because  the  banker  will  naturally  get 
a  record  of  what  the  man  has,  what  he  is  doing,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  little  cooperative  credit  being  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  North  Carolina  has  a  little^ 
and  there  are  laws  in  several  States.  There  is  a  little  cooperative 
credit  in  Texas.  But  the  purpose  of  this  study  is,  as  I  say,  first  to 
get  at  the  credit  needs.  The  length  of  time  for  which  the  farmers 
need  to  borrow  money,  for  example,  may  be  very  different  from  the 
length  of  time  that  a  merchant  needs  to  borrow  money,  and  as  our 
bailing  system  is  organized  more  largely  for  supply  merchants  than 
farmers  it  is  very  natural  that  it  may  not  fit  perfectly 

Mr.  BuBEY.  This  is  an  important  work  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
doing  it.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Is  there  any  other  department 
of  the  Government  that  is  doing  any  work  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  No ;  I  think  not.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
this  is  the  only  section  doing  it,  and  the  question  arose  two  years 
ago  as  to  whether  or  not  this  study  should  not  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and  last  year,  before  coming  to  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  and  asked  him  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  carry  on  in- 
vestigations on  this  subject  or  would  prefer  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  carry  tnese  studies  on,  and  he  wrote  back  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  very  much  preferred  that  the 'De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  make  these  studies,  as  they  were 
not  equipped  for  doing  that  investigational  work,  so  that  matter 
was  cleared  up  at  that  time  I  think. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  under  taxation? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  I  say,  we  have  done  nothing  on  the  quest  ic?/- 
taxation.     That  is  one  of  the  questions,  however,  that  1  "wi^A 
nad  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  country  studying  at  the  praf 
time,  because  in  the  readjustment  of  taxes  at  the  present  time 
other  interests  are  giving  it  plenty  of  attention  for  their  own  > 
fare,  and  if  everything  is  done  with  a  view  to  easing  their  ( 
situation,  and  nothing  to  ease  the  situation  of  the  farmer,  the  pi , 
abilities  are  that  when  the  adjustment  is  made  the  farmer  will  U^ 
more  rather  than  less  of  the  load,  but  with  the  small  funds  avail^^ 
and  the  men  that  were  available  when  I  took  charge  we  have  me%^^ J 
proceeded  on  the  things  we  could  do.    Fortunately,  the  Farm  Bur        ^ 
has  a  man  devoting  his  entire  time  to  that  subject. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions  on  the  subject  of  farm  finance 
will  take  up  the  question  of  farm  labor.  That  is  a  subject  for  whi< 
we  had  no  funds  the  first  ye^r  I  was  in  charge^  and  we  had  hop 
to  start  this  work  for  this  year  with  at  least  it^25,000,  but  the  a 
propriations  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  so  we  have  made  a  sma 
beginning  by  setting  aside  $5,000  to  make  a  study  entirely  in  t)^V^ 
wheat  belt  from  Oklahoma  north  to  the  Dakotas  and  Minneso%^^ 
and  because  we  could  not  hire  a  good  man  for  full  time  and  thi 
agents  in  the  field  with  that  money  we  have  employed  a  man  paiil 
time.  Dr.  Lescohier,  superintendent  of  the  public  employment  office 
in  Minnesota,  who  has  been  considerably  m  touch  with  this  prob- 
lem. He  is  now  professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was 
employed  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  for  part  time  since 
then  in  pre^)aring  his  report,  and  three  men  in  all  were  hired  to 
work  with  him  in  gathering  information  through  the  harvest  seasoa 

They  tried  to  get  information  as  to  where  these  men  came  front 
and  they  found  that  they  came  largely  from  the  States  on  either  side,  ^ 
and  that  the  agitation  for  getting  laborers  from  these  Eastern  Stat«B  , 
to  go  to  the  wheat  fields  was  not  very  effective,  and  a  mistake  usually 
when  anybody  responded  to  it,  because  of  the  great  expense  of  getting 
there  and  getting  back.  They  found  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  the 
lack  of  continuous  employment  after  the  men  get  out  there,  and  they 
are  studying  the  life  history  of  the  men  who  come  into  this  regioB 
during  harvest,  getting  a  notion  of  the  kind  of  men  who  come.  The 
consioerable  percentage  of  them  are  farmers  who  come  from  the 
neighboring  States  and  go  right  back  to  their  farms  when  they  get 
through.  A  certain  number  are  city  men  with  regular  occupations 
in  the  city»that  they  go  back  to,  and  then  there  is  a  very  large  per- 
centage or  hoboes,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  they  ran  mto 
a  great  deal  of  I.  W.  W.  agitation  that  was  penetrating  right  through 
the  whole  labor  force.  They  also  found  that  the  break  in  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Kansas  was  long  enough  so  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  labor  became  diffused,  so  that  they  have  a  new  job 
of  getting  labor  in  for  the  northern  region. 

This  is  being  studied  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  who 
wants  a  supply  of  labor  and  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  and  success 
of  the  men  who  go  into  it  for  the  summer.  This  is  a  very  small  seg- 
ment of  the  whole  farm-labor  problem,  because  when  you  simply  take 
itinerant  labor  you  have  the  itmerant  labor  problem  in  other  regions. 
For  instance,  in  the  trucking  regions,  in  cutting  asparagus  on  the 
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Eastern  Shore  for  a  short  period  during  the  asparagus  season,  there 
is  a  whole  group  that  comes  in.  It  involves  not  only  the  farmer's 
problem,  but  the  problem  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  labor 
can  be  ^tten,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  live,  and 
whether  it  has  any  outlook  for  itself  in  future  years. 

Then  there  is  also  the  farm  labor  problem,  and  the  ordinary  farm 
monthly  hand  proposition.  We  have  not  been  able  to  touch  that,  but 
with  the  increase  of  $20,000  we  expect  that  we  will  be  able  to  hire  Dr. 
Lescohier  or  some  other  man  equally  as  good,  we  believe,  to  take 
charge  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  studying  the  farm  labor  problem, 
first  the  itinerant  labor,  and  then  the  regular  monthly  hand. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  that  phase  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  proceed. 

AGRU'l'LTFRAL   HISTORY  AND  GE(X;RAPI1Y. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then  the  section  on  agricultural  history  and  geog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  old  sections  of  the  office  and  the  section  that  got 
OHt  the  geography  of  the  world's  agi'iculture  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  studying  farm  economy  from  the  historical  and 

S graphical  points  of  view — that  is,  a  comparative  study  of  the 
erent  types  of  farming  with  regard  to  what  is  produced,  and  also 
the  types  of  farming  from  the  standj)oint  of  methods  of  production. 
We  have  a  good  illustration  of  that  in  the  last  Yearbook  showing 
the  methods  used  in  harvesting  grain  in  different  regions.  While 
there  are  certain  regions  in  the  West  where  the  combine  is  the  nor- 
Dud  standard  method  of  cutting  and  threshing  prain,  there  are 
other  regions  in  the  United  States  where  the'  cradle  is  still  the  stand- 
•ri  method  of  cutting  grain.  That  is  especially  true  in  the  eastern 
>»ttntains,  and  it  helps  in  the  correlation  of  the  various  facts  we 
iive  in  farm  organization.  For  instance,  commencing  on  about 
I*ge  137  we  find  regions  where  cutting  with  the  binder  is  the't^ommon 
>*thod  of  cutting  grain. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  what  practical  value  is  that  information  going 
to  be  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  just  a  minute.    Then, 
<wthe  next  page,  you  see  a  region  where  the  header  is  used,  and  on 
fte  next  where  the  combine  is  being  used.    The  people  who  manu- 
^ure  combines  are  trying  to  sell  them  wherever  they  can.    These 
8tadents  of  geography  work  out  what  the  conditions  are  that  make  it 
of  practical  use.    in  these  regions  of  the  Northwest,  for  instance, 
where  the  combine  is  used,  they  find  that  they  are  regions  where  there 
^  no  rain  during  the  harvest  season,  and  wnere  the  wheat  will  stand 
for  a  month  af t«r  it  is  dead  ripe  without  any  damage.    In  most  of 
the  other  regions,  where  the  binder  is  used,  that  is  not  true.    The 
combine  is  a  cheaper  method,  where  it  can  be  used,  but  it  can  be  used 
only  under  certain  geographical  conditions. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  pretty  well  understood  now  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
combines  were  taken  into  Kansas  this  year,  and  I  think  that  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  where  the  conditions  are  just  right,  they  can  get  away 
with  it;  but  if  the  season  turns  out  to  be  liEe  some  we  have  had 
recently,  where  there  is  more  rain,  it  can  not  be  used  successfully  at 
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all.    At  any  rate,  they  are  working  out  scientifically  the  geographii 
basis  of  that  particular  type  of  machinery. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Take  the  next  page  there,  page  140,  where  you  shoi 
an  illustration  of  cutting  with  the  cradle;  that  shows,  from  the  ma] 
that  those  regions  are  in  mountainous  sections} 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes, 

Mr.  EuBY.  Take  that  part  in  the  south  of  Missouri.     That 
down  in  the  Ozarks  where  the  country  is  rough  and  rugged,  an^ 
they  plow  out  little  fields,  and  they  can  not  use  these  larger 
chines  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  view  of  the  rugged  condition  or  the  smallness 
the  acreage  it  is  very  much  more  economical  to  cut  it  with  a  cradL  «^ 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  eastern  Kentucky,  We-  as?. 
Virginia,  and  tlie  northwestern  part  of  North  C^arolina,  it  being  « 
rough,  rugged  country. 

iir.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  So  that  I  do  not  see  any  particular  benefit  to  be  got- 
ten from  that  work.  They  will  eventually  adjust  themselves  to  th^ 
conditions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Suppose  you  just  take  the  general  proposition  tha^ 
it  may  seem  rather  strange  to  one  that  we  should  have  regions  when 
the  cradle  is  still  used.  You  have  the  satisfactory  explanation  oi 
that  in  the  fact  that  the  cradle  is  the  most  economical  method  oi 
cutting  grain  under  certain  conditions,  whereas  the  header  is  mor^ 
economical  in  certain  regions,  depending  upon  the  climate,  the  siz( 
of  the  farm,  etc.  That  is  simply  one  small  piece  of  geography  worl 
that  is  worked  out. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  Gov.  Rubey  means.  Dr.  Taylor,  is  that  h( 
does  not  know  just  what  practical  value  it  will  be  to  discover  thai 
they  are  using  the  cradle  in  certain  sections. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  these  particular  farmers  are  concerned 
they  already  know  it,  and  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  telling  them,  bul 
it  is  with  a  view  to  making  a  comparative  study  and  working  ou^M 

the  principles  that  underlie  the  selection  of  different  types  of  ma 

chinery. 

Mr.  RiBEY.  You  might  get  some  fellow  to  use  it  that  ought  no^* 
to  be  using  it.  If  he  finds  out  that  they  are  using  the  cradle  some  — 
where  he  may  get  a  cradle  and  go  to  work  with  it  himself. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  really  a  stock  taking  of  agricultural  prac  ;^ 
tices.  Many  of  the  census  figures  have  no  immediate  practica,  -* 
value,  but  they  enable  us  to  check  our  progress  and  give  us  genera.  3 
knowledge  of  the  status  of  our  agriculture  and  industry. 

Mr.  Rubey.  The  picture  on  page  144  shows  where  they  are  usin^^ 
a  cradle,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  if  they  were  using  a  reaper  it 
might  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  depends.  If  it  is  only  a  2-acre  field  they  coulrf 
hardly  afford  to  keep  a  reaper  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  only  reason  I  see  for  carrying  on  this  work  is 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  you  are  going  to  take  stock  of 
your  agricultural  practices,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  a  comparative  study  of  the  types  of  farming 
and  the  methods  of  doing  things  will  help  us  work  out  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  conditions. 
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3rr.  Anderson.  Take  this  bulletin  you  have  here :  If-  there  is  any 
principle  worked  out  in  this  bulletin  I  can  not  find  it,  and  I  have 
restcl  it  to  the  conclusion.    There  is  a  lot  of  information  in  it. 
3£t.  Taylor.  It  is  basic  material. 

[IVIr.  RuBEY.  We  are  isroin^  to  be  hard  up  for  funds,  and  we  ought 

to  spend  our  money  on  the  things  that  will  bring  us  the  most  practical 

V>eriofit,  and  where  we  have  to  cut  we  ought  to  cut  on  those  things 

tViat,  we  can  best  do  without  and  use  the  funds  where  they  will  bring 

to   tlie  farmer  the  most  practical  results.    Take  the  preceding  item : 

We  are  asked  for  $25,000  for  the  study  of  farm  labor.    I  do  not  think 

tViere  is  anything  that  the  farmer  is  interested  in  more  than  he  is  in 

farm  labor,  and  every  help  we  can  give  him  along  that  line  will  be 

money  well  spent,  whereas  these  other  matters,  such  as  indicated  in 

the  next  item,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  as  would  bring  as  practical 

res\ilts  as  those  in  the  preceding  item. 

^Ir.  Taylor.  In  comparing  and  understanding  the  difference  in 
cost>  in  producing  grain  in  different  regions,  a  knowledge  of  these 
different  methods  can  be  used  to  help  explain  differences  in  cost. 
This  is  both  historical  and  geopraphical,  and  while  it  may  not  be  of 
imniediate  value,  it  is  fundamental  as  a  basis  for  working  out  the 
principles  of  farm  organization   and   readjustment  of  farming  to 
('hanging  conditions.     Take  at  the  present  time  the  problem  of  re- 
adjustment.   What  can  be  more  useful  to  us  than  the  history  of 
^'hat  happened  after  the  Civil  War  in  this  country,  and  what  hai>- 
P^ned  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  way  of  readjust- 
'^ent.     It  was  the  knowledge  of  those  conditions  that  made  many 
^  the  extension  people  of  this  country,  stimulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
^arm  Management,  do  everything  they  could  to  keep  people  from 
^P^ulating  m  land  in  Iowa.    We  did  everything  we  could  to  stem 
^*^t,  and  some  people  thought  that  it  came  to  a  close  a  good  deal 
Earlier  because  of  the  agitation  against  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  went  so  far  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  has  been 
^iie  in  the  way  of  pushing  up  prices  of  land,  and  a  lot  of  people 
^^i^ht  farms  that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  for,  going  into  debt  and 
paying  more  than  the  land  is  worth  to  them  to  larm  this  next  year 
^^  the  basis  of  prewar  prices  for  products,  and  I  am  certainly  sure 
J'^^t  this  historical  study  gives  a  long  time  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a 
^^55is  from  which  better  judgments  on  a  lot  of  important  questions 
th^^  be  made,  and  is  of  much  greater  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
"^^  training  of  people  in  the  extension  and  other  work,  so  that  they 
^^  a  broad  view,  comparatively  and  historically,  of  what  has  hap- 
^^ed,  so  that  they  are  less  likely  to  make  mistakes. 

^-^Ir.  Harrison.  I  think  the  use  of  this  bulletin  has  given  the  com- 
I  ^'^tee  perhaps  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  the  fundamental 
^  ^racter  of  this  work. 

-^Ir.  RuBEY.  How  often  is  this  bulletin  published  ? 
J-  -3^Ir.  Taylor.  A  geography  of  the  world's  agiuculture  was  pub- 
j^,^^lied  early  in  the  war.  .Only  two  or  three  sections  of  the  main 
^^•^as  have  been  published,  but  materials  are  being  gotten  together 
,^^^T  the  atlas  witn  the  expectation  that  no  more  sections  should  be 
^^^-^blished  until  the  new  census  material  is  available  so  as  to  bring 
v^^em  up  to  date.  This  historical  geogi*aphical  material  shows  what 
^  ^s  taken  place  in  the  production  of  wheat,  for  instance,  where  was 
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the  whejit  pfoduction  in  1840,  in  I860,  and  clear  on  through,  show- 
ing how  wheat  went  out  of  one  region  as  it  was  developed  m  certain 
other  regions.  It  shows  what  took  the  jilace  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  which  became  a  dairy  region.  It  shows,  likewise,  th€ 
history  of  wool  production,  and  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the 
wool  production  through  a  series  of  years.  It  used  to  be  in  Ver- 
mont, and  only  in  those  regions  in  the  East,  but  now  the  dairy  in- 
dustry has  crowded  it  out,  and  it  has  gone  on  farther  toward  the 
West  and  farther  from  the  markets,  as  would  be  expected,  and  it 
helps  one  to  very  much  better  understand  the  regions  in  which 
woolgrowing  and  the  sheep  industry  wnll  be  permanently  successful, 
and  the  regions  in  which  we  could  not  expect  that  the  sheep  l¥1- 
dustrv  would  on  any  large  scale  be  expected  to  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  by  a  study  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  we  can  determine,  to  some  extent,  what  is  likely  to  ha.p- 
pen  in  the  future 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes:  it  gives  us  a  much  broader  basis  for  passirig 
judgment  on  the  difficult  problems  such  as  are  before  us  to-day. 

I^NI)   ECONOMICS. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  land  economics,  we  have  started  those 
studies  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  our  work.  We  published  one 
bulletin  on  the  Iowa  situation,  as  it  developed  a  little  more  than  » 
year  ago.  I  will  say  that  the  results  of  that  study  were  mimeo- 
graphed and  out  very  early.    A  copy  of  the  bulletin  is  here,  if  yovi 

care  to  see  it. 

Another  bulletin  has  been  prepared  upon  farm-lease  contract^- 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  40,0(K)  edition  of  this  was 
licked  up  inside  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the  Public  Printed* 
has  proceeded  to  print  a  new-  edition  of  it.  There  seemed  to  \>e  ^ 
very  great  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Whom  did  this  demand  for  this  faiin-lease  contract 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  It  came  from  the  fanners  throughout  the  countiy^ 
The  purpose  of  that  bulletin  is  to  help  the  farmer  and  the  landlorc^ 
to  think  through  all  the  points  they  need  to  take  into  account,  and  th^^ 
purpose  is  not  to  give  them  a  stereotyped  form,  but  rather  to  stimu-^ 
late  them  to  take  out  point  by  point  the  things  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  making  a  leavse,  so  that  they  will  go  at  it  rationally  anct- 
work  out  a  specific  lease  that  w^ill  suit  their  own  conditions. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  being  studied  is  that  of  land 
settlement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  will  promote  a  lot 
of  law  suits. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  was  gone  over  very  carefully  by  the  legal  di- 
vision of  the  department. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Having  in  mind  the  laws  of  the  various  States  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  economic  rather  than  the  legal  side  of  the 
question  that  is  being  emphasized  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  if  it  should  induce  many  men  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  their  own  contracts  without  consulting  anyone  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  the  particular  State,  it  might  get  them  in  trouble. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  aimed  to  stimulate  that,  but  rather  that  the 
proper  points  be  taken  up  and  thought  through.  Generally  when  a 
farmer  rents  a  piece  of  land  he  takes  some  stereotyped  form  of  lease 
witliout  reading  the  fine  print  in  it,  and  they  sign  it  and  go  ahead, 
aad  they  find  many  things  left  out  of  it  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
aii<i  many  things  in  it  that  they  did  not  know  were  there,  and  it  is 
witfc  a  view  to  stimulating  more  thought  and  trying  to  connect  up 
th^  account  book  with  the  making  of  a  lease.  The  economic  terms  of 
a  l^^ase  are  an  important  thing,  according  to  my  point  of  view,  and 
if  tilie  farmer  contracts  to  do  things  that  he  can  not  possibly  do  he 
is  more  likely  to  get  into  trouble  than  if  he  contracts  to  do  things 
tkfitt  he  can  do.  If  you  base  his  agreement  as  to  the  things  he  agrees 
to  do  upon  a  record  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  has  been  done, 
he  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  whole  question  of  land  ownership  and  tenancy  is  being  studied 
fi'om  the  standpoint  of  the  forces  wnich  are  tending  to  increase 
tenancy  or  increase  ownership.  There  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  study  of  credit  and  the  ownership  of  land.  More  important  than 
credit  in  the  ownership  of  land  is  an  opportunity  for  earning  and 
saving  the  money  with  which  to  invest  in  land  and  then  to  pay  off 
the  debt  after  the  debt  has  been  made. 

I^nd  settlement  is  being  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  different 
Methods  that  are  being  used  in  getting  settlers  into  these  newer 
J!^ons.  Studies  are  iSing  made  at  the  present  time  of  the  thi-ee 
^'^Bat  Lake  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  calling 
Jtteiition  to  the  opportunities  there  and  the  needs  of  the  settler,  and 
vi^^  different  methods  being  used  in  building  up  new  communities. 
J  ^r.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  really  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  bul- 

x5  ^^  f ami-land  values  in  Iowa? 

.-*^4r.  Taylor.  The  investigation  there  was  made  with  a  view  to 

SAo^ncr  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  increase  in  values.     If 

^^  will  note,  surveys  had  been  made  in  1913  showing  the  earning 

P^XVer  of  a  lot  of  those  farms.     We  went  right  back  and  surveyed 

"^    farms  in  1918,  to  see  what  increased  earning  power  there  was, 

^'^^  to  what  extent  it  was  due  to  the  increased  price  simply  of  the 

Ij^^^ducts,  and  it  was  veiy  clearly  shown  that  the  high  land  values, 

^^^  high  prices  at  which  land  was  being  sold  in  the  summer  of  1919 

^^^J?e  not  justified. 

^ir.  Byrnes.  Well,  we  all  knew  that. 
^fr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

^^r.  Byrxiis.  It  was  due  to  speculation  more  than  anything  else. 
-p^  ^Ir.  Taylor.  But  we  showed  specifically  what  the  net  basis  was. 
—^  x^erybody  apparently  did  not  know  it,  because  certainly  large  num- 
^^^'^  of  people  proceeded  to  buy  land  at  the  high  prices. 

ilr.  Byrnes.  There  were  several  things  that  contributed  to  it.    The 
^*^^n  who  bought,  the  way  land  was  being  sold  in  that  vicinity>  natu- 
^^lly  thought  ne  was  f?oing  to  make  a  little  money  by  buying  the  land. 
.      Mr.  Harrison.  This  bulletin  points  out  the  effect  of  those  things 
^^  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    The  department  could 
^^t  send  out  a  statement  based  merely  on  the  assumption  of  what 
^^s  happening.    We  had  to  get  the  facts. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Tayix)r.  You  mean  the  effect  of  inflation  ? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  tell  you  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it.  The  mj 
who  paid  that  hi^h  price  for  his  land,  when  things  return  to  norms 
will  nnd  that  he  is  in  debt  because  he  can  not  secure  a  return  fro 
the  land  that  will  justify  the  capital  he  has  invested  in  it.  Every  mj 
who  bought  that  land  is  more  familiar  with  the  agricultural  indust 
than  I  am  now,  but  when  he  bought  he  took  his  chances. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  a  large  number  of  tenant  farmers  bought, 
large  number  of  these  men  have  no  perspective,  historically  or  coi 

¥aratively,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  wor 
hey  get  in  their  minds  that  prices  are  up,  and  they  do  not  belie 
there  will  be  such  a  thing  as  dollar  corn  again.  They  think  the  pr 
has  gone  clear  beyond  that,  and  in  tliat  state  of  mind  they  go  ahe 
and  buy. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Admitting  that  was  true,  if  you  could  not  save  th( 
people  by  taking  immediate  action  to  convince  them  that  thir 
would  return  to  normal,  now  that  things  have  returned  to  norn 
how  can  you  hope  to  help  them  now? 

Mr.  Taylor.  From  then  on  it  becomes  the  completing  of  this  recc 
in  order  that  it  may  be  useful  in  the  future.  But  I  want  to  say  tl 
that  is  not  all  we  did.  We  had  press  notices  continually  going  ir 
that  country  during  this  period,  not  based  upon  those  facts  and  c<^ 
ditions,  but  based  upon  exactly  what  had  happened  under  similar  c 
cumstances  in  like  periods. 

What  happened  in  America  after  the  Civil  War  and  Avhat  hii 
pened  in  England  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  clearly  in  c 
minds,  and  we  went  right  after  it.  We  had  a  man  out  there  w 
visited  66  out  of  the  99  counties  in  Iowa,  getting  records  of  what  v 
taking  place,  and  continually  raising  questions,  and  one  of  T)ur  agei 
went  into  a  real  estate  office  one  morning  to  ask  about  a  transact] 
that  had  taken  place,  in  order  to  get  the  record  of  Avhat  had  tat 
place,  and  in  each  instance  we  found  out  how  many  times  the  fa 
had  changed  hands,  Avhat  it  sold  for  the  fii'st  time,  the  second  tir 
and  so  on,  and  before  he  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  the  real  estate  n\ 
any  questions  the  real  estate  man  threw  down  his  nioi-nin<r  pai 
and  said,  "  You  see  that  damned  thing!  "  The  agent  said,  '^  What 
''  Well,"  he  said,  '"  one  of  these  Government  men  gave  an  intorvi 
yesterday  in  which  he  said  that  these  land  prices  Avere  too  high,  a 
that  has  spoiled  two  transactions  for  me  already  tf)-(lay.  I  had  t 
men  who  were  just  ready  to  sign  up  the  papers  this  niornin*:.  1 
when  they  saw  that  thev  said  thev  thought  tliev  had  better  think 
over.''  So  that  is  one  time,  I  believe,  where  the  doing  of  the  w( 
was  very  helpful  right  while  it  was  being  done.  Tn  fact,  our  n 
went  right  through  that  territory  and  asked  questions,  and  I 
lieve  kept  a  very  great  nmnber  of  people  from  buying  up  this  lanr 

At  the  present  time  we  are  following  ifp  the  record  and  hope  to 
able  to  Avirite  the  history  of  the  Iowa  land  boom  and  its  bad  effec 
so  we  will  make  it  a  matter  of  history  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  expect  that  the  felloAvs  who  went  throujrh  t! 
boom  Avill  not  need  any  advice  from  now  on,  and  the  fellows  who  co 
on  20  or  30  years  from  now  will  not  read  that  bulletin. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  depends  on  whether  you  have  any  faith  in  edu 
tion  at  all.  The  result  of  this  will  work  itself  right  into  the  wh 
educational  material.  What  you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  l)eliev€ 
worth  while  to  get  this  material  in  shape  eo  it  can  be  useful. 
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RURAL  LIFE  STUDIES. 

JAv.  AxDERSOK.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  item,  farm  life  studies. 

IMr.  RuBBY.  There  is  one  other  item  there — land  settlement  and 

Ionization.    What  do  you  do  there  ? 

3Ir.  Taylor.  We  are  studying  the  methods  that  are  being  used  by 
tln.«  different  land  companies. 

Jir.  RuBBY.  You  may  have  already  discussed  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  you  did  not  discuss  that  particular  item,  did 
youl 

M.T.  Taylor.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  started  to  discuss  it,  and 
then  other  questions  came  up.  But  you  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with 
the  fact  that  some  land  companies  are  using  metnods  which  are 
hig-lily  reprehensible,  and  other  companies  are  using  methods  that 
JooJk  toward  the  welfare  of  the  settlers  and  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  work  at  the  present  time  is  a  description 
of  "what  is  going  on.  We  are  taking  an  inventory  of  the  methods 
of  settlement  and  preparing  the  basis  for  an  educational  campaign 
on  the  right  methods  of  settlement.  If  there  is  to  be  any  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  there  will  have  to  be,  on  this  question  oi  the 
selling  of  land  and  land  development,  because  so  many  people  are 
b^ing  robbed  by  being  sold  land  that  has  no  value,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  basic  materials  which  are  being  brought  together  will  form 
the  right  basis  of  any  legislative  action  that  may  be  taken. 

Land  policy  is  put  down  here  as  one  of  the  goals  that  all  this  looks 
toward,  so  the  whole  question  of  land  ownership,  the  mean^  of  ac- 
<iuiring  land,  and  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
relation  between  the  settler  and  the  land  company  where  he  moves 
ii^to  newer  sections,  are  all  looked  upon  as  important  in  solving  the 
Pijglblem  with  relation  to  the  farm  and  the  land. 

T^he  farm-life  studies  all  look  toward  a  study  of  the  methods  of  im- 
proving country  life  and  making  it  more  attractive  from  the  stand- 
P.^iMt  of  the  home  and  the  community,  but  with  the  greater  empha- 
sis Ixere  upon  the  community  and  the  development  of  right  relations 
}^  tiie  community.    I  should  saj  that  this  work  at  the  present  time 
^®  iri  this  stage,  that  communities  that  have  a  better  organized  life 
?^53>  a  more  satisfactory  country  life  are  being  studied  and  the  results 
^^g  published  with  a  view  to  stimulating  leadership  in  other  com- 
^^Xiities  where  less  development  has  taken  place,  but  it  all  centers 
it^^nn  making  farm  life  more  attractive  and  keeping  in  the  country  the 
^^tter  element  of  our  rural  population.    We  are  not  expecting  but 
.^at  there  will  be  more  or  less  movement  from  the  country  to  the 
^^-^y  as  time  goes  on,  and  yet  we  want  country  life  to  be  attractive 
^^^ugh  so  that  we  will  keep  in  the  country  the  best  element  of  our 
ly^pulation  rather  than  tajring  away  the  better  and  simply  leaving 
^^  less  efficient  and  less  capable  as  the  basis  of  our  farm  life. 

^r.  Anderson.  Just  what  can  we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  can  study  the  kinds  of  farmers'  clubs  that  have 

ien  organized  successfully  and  stimulated  good  social  life  in  the 
^^mmunity;  we  can  study  "the  relation  between  the  small  town  and 
^Vie  surrounding  community,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  small  town 
^>id  the  surrounding  community  to  work  together.     For  instance, 
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the  library  in  a  small  town  should  be  built  on  the  basis  not  only 
that  town  but  all  of  the  people  in  the  trade  center  of  that  tow 
likewise  the  school  and  likewise  the  road  system  and  the  social  lif- 
A  certain  amoimt  of  neighborhood  community  life  can  also  be  stim 
lated  and  improved  through  the  local  farmers'  club,  but  some 
the  things  that  make  farm  life  attractive  naturally  tie  up  with 
trade  center. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  there  is  not  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  local 
pie  to  do  it  for  business  reasons,  I  am  afraid  we  can  not  go  very  f 
m  inducing  them  to  do  it  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Suppose  they  have  tlie  incentive,  but  hardly  kno 
how  to  go  at  it  and  do  it.  If  some  one  community  has  done  it  we 
by  writing  up  the  results  in  that  community  and  giving  directio 
we  can  help  them  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  take  the  question 
putting  up  a  conimunity  house,  which  has  been  done  m  a  gre 
many  communities.  What  kind  of  a  community  house  do  we  wa 
and  how  much  will  a  community  house  like  that  cost,  are  questio 
that  naturally  come  up.  A  little  pamphlet  is  worked  out  jointly 
this  section  and  the  people  in  rural  engineering,  giving  samples 
what  might  be  and  what  actually  is.  Here  is  a  house  that  has  bee 
built  in  this  particular  locality,  what  it  is  used  for,  the  number  o  ^ 
people  there,  what  kind  of  material  is  used,  and  what  it  cost.  Tha,  '^ 
is  a  great  help,  specifically  to  those  people  with  incentive.  Furthei^  — 
more,  their  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  communities^ 
may  stimulate  the  people  in  other  communities  to  do  something  fo*^ 
themselves.  On  the  theory  that  education  can  be  made  effective  -* 
this  gives  the  basic  material  for  that  education  for  improvin^^ 
country  life. 

Mr.  RiBEY.  This  last  item,  farm-life  studies,  etc.,  appeals  to  mc^ 
much  more  than  those  you  have  just  previously  mentioned.  Take^ 
the  question  of  health.  Do  you  study  the  health  surroundings  ani 
conditions   of  the   farm? 

Mr.  Tayix)R.  We  do  not  aim  to  do  the  work  that  is  being  done  by^ 
the  Public  Health  Service.  We  study  the  effect  of  it.  Both  in  tenancjr 
and  in  farm-life  studies  we  get  the  effect  of  bad  health  upon  farm  life, 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Vou  do  not  studv  questions  of  how  to  prevent  it,  ani 
all  that  I 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  is  done  by  tlie  Public  Health  Service: 
that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  is  some  mighty  good  work  that  can  be  done  along" 
that  line,  and  I  hope  they  are  doing  it.  There  came  under  my  obser- 
vation very  recently  a  case  where  five  people,  three  adults  and  two 
children,  slept  in  one  room.  It  was  cold,  and  they  kept  a  fire,  and 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  ventilation.  Five  people  slept  in  that  room  the 
entire  night  without  any  ventilation  whatever,  except  what  miglit 
come  in  under  the  door  or  through  the  crevices  in  the  windows. 

There  also  came  under  my  observation  a  farmer  who  had  a  big  fire- 
place. The  physician  stated  tliat  in  that  neighborhood  everybody  who 
had  a  fireplace  had  very  little  sickness  in  the  family,  and  those  who 
did  not  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  sickness.  It  was  not  the  fireplace; 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  ventilation,  and  I  hope  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  some  other  service,  will  bring  those  things  to  the  attention 
of  the  people. 
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STATE   COOPERATION. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  last  item  doAvn  here,  State  cooperation,  may  be 
explained  in  this  way :  The  extension  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  so  far  as  the  North  and  the  West  are  concerned,  is 
carried  on  through  the  farm-management  demonstrators  who  are 
connected  with  the  States  Relations  Service,  but  for  some  reason  that 
I  can  not  explain,  because  it  was  just  simply  this  way  when  I  came 
here,  it  was  not  done  through  all  the  Southern  States.  The  States 
Relations  Service  does  not  provide  farm -management  demonstrators 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  so  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  was 
providing  those  direct  out  of  the  funds  of  the  office  instead  of  the 
Jitates  Relations  Service  funds,  and  that  has  continued  in  the  same 
way.  I  think,  possibly,  in  other  bureaus  the  extension  agencies  for  the 
whole  country  are  paid  for  out  of  the  bureau  funds,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  some  extent.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  by 
the  different  bureaus. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  this  particular  office  it  is  split  in  that  way.    The 
Xorth  and  West  are  handled  by  the  States  Kelations  Service,  and 
;  the  South  is  handled  directlv  bv  the  office. 
'    Mr.  Andersox.  Why  should  it  be  split  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  matter  of  organization  before  I  came  into 
;  the  office. 

:    Mr.  Harrison.  All  the  work  is  done  through  the  States  Relations 
I  Service.    What  you  mean  is  that  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
'  J8  paying  the  salaries  of  some  of  these  men  who  are  working  through 
[  the  extension  agencies,  just  the  same  as  some  of  the  men  in  the  dairy 
^vision,  for  example,  are  paid. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  propose  to  spend  any  more  money  ? 
t    Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  proposing  an  increase  of  about  $8,000  for  this 
:  fxtension  work  in  the  South,  because  there  are  a  number  of  Staters 
JJ^  which  we  have  none  at  the  present  time. 
Mr. Byrnes.  That  is  to  say,  $7,320,  for  State  cooperation,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  States  do  you  propose  to  spend  money  in  that 
you  are  not  now  spending  money  in  ? 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  are  both  without  demon- 
strators at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  do  this:  They  work  largely  with  and  through 

^e  county  agents  in  taking  the  results  of  investigations  of  the  Office 

of  Farm  Management  and  getting  them  worked  down  to  the  farm. 

That  is  the  extension  agency  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.    We 

Aave  one  man  in  the  office  who  formerly  was  a  *demonstrator,  and  he 

showed  unusual  keenness  in  picking  up  the  information  that  would 

be  eff^ective  in  this  extension  work,  so  we  brought  him  into  the  office, 

ind  he  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  watching  the  research  work  of 

hese  different  sections, -puling  out  of  that  anything  that  will   be 

leJpful  here  or  there,  and  getting  it  out  to  the  demonstrators.     It 

y  the  connecting  link,  and  we  feel  that  he  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  demonstrators  carry  it  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Tayxor.  Yes ;  they  work  with  the  county  agents  in  carrying  it 

I  the  fanner.    I  wish  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  major 
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Eart  of  the  work  of  the  demonstrators  has  been  in  stimulating  farm 
ookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  by  working  through  the 
county  agents,  and  holding  farm  bookkeeping  schools,  going  and 
helping  the  county  agents.  There  is  a  ffood  deal  of  turnover  in  the 
county  agents,  and  the  county  agents  need  some  help  in  getting  started 
in  this  work.  A  county  agent  may  be  new  this  year,  so  nie  demonstra- 
tor will  have  to  go  with  him  and  help  him  for  a  while.  After  that  the 
county  agent  will  run  on  his  own  wheels  and  not  need  any  help,  per- 
haps, imtil  the  year  after  that,  when  a  new  agent  may  be  in  that 
county,  and  the  demonstrator  has  got  to  go  back  and  keep  that  work 

We  do  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  educational  side  in  the  way  of 
better  farm  leases  also. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further.  Dr.  Taylor? 
Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  all. 


Monday,  December  20,  1920. 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  F.  MARVIN,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
WEATHER  BUREAU,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

readjustment  of  and  increases  in  salaries  and  force, 

Mr.  Harrison.  Item  No.  1  relates  to  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  and  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Ball  when  he  appears  before 
the  committee.  He  will  take  up  all  these  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus.  Prof.  Marvin  will 
go  ahead  with  item  Xo.  2. 

general  statement. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  short  general  statement  I 
should  like  to  make  with  your  permission.  It  will  take  but  three  or 
four  minutes  and  it  gives  a  view  of  the  whole  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  urging  the  needs  of  the  Weather  Bureau  upon  this  committee 
and  Congress  I  feel  I  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
although  Congress  has  placed  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  where  it  is  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
stock-raising  and  agficultural  industries  of  the  country,  neverthe- 
less the  organic  act  of  the  bureau  imposes  upon  it  many  other  duties 
related  to  commerce,  the  navigation  of  the  air  and  the  oceans,  the 
gauging  and  reporting  of  rivers,  the  issue  of  warnings  of  floods,  and 
the  like. 

This  committee  will  therefore,  I  hope,  have  a  sympathetic  concern 
for  all  needs  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its  manifold  activities.  Un- 
der nearly  stationary  appropriations  for  several  years,  during 
which  the  costs  of  supplies  and  services  have  so  greatly  increased, 
the  bureau  finds  much  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  upon  it 
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In  fact,  a  number  of  curtailments  have  been  unavoidable,  either  be- 
-cr-ause  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  materials  and  supplies  or  because  of 
^lie  lack  of  necessary  trained  personnel. 

Let  me  show  you  this  chart,  which  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  annual 
^appropriations  since  1915.    This  heavy  blue  line  shows  the  amount 
stllowed  bv  Congress  for  general  forecasting  and  surface  observation 
^%vork  of  tne  bureau.    Taking  1915  as  100  per  cent,  there  was  a  small 
:reduction  in  1916;  an  increase  of  2^  per  cent  in  1917,  and  in  1918 
mud  1919  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent,  and,  thereafter,  that  part  of 
our  funds  suffered  small  reductions  in  1920  and  1921.    During  the 
ivar  there  were  small  increases  granted  for  erecting  a  building  at 
Cape  Henry,  Va.,  and  for  cable  and  wire  needs;  and,  in  addition, 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  first  in  the  Army  appropria- 
tion oill  for  aerological  observations,  in  aid  of  aviation.    The  appro- 
priation has  been  continued  since  and,  with  the  other  appropriations, 
show  an  increase  of  about  11  per  cent  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
whole  bureau  since  1915 ;  but  the  basic  appropriations  of  the  bureau 
have  had  an  increase  of  only  5.6  per  cent. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  these  several  years  the  bureau 
has  improved  greatly  in  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  its  service. 
Xever  before  has  meteorology  and  weather  forecasting  been  so  se- 
riously received  by  the  public  and  applied  in  the  efficient  conduct 
of  all  kinds  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs.    Almost  every  day 
of  the  vear  is  marked  by  some  distinct  service  in  the  form  of  warn- 
ings of  dangerous  wincls,  or  of  floods,  and  from  time  to  time  of 
dreaded  hurricanes;  of  advices  to  shippers  of  perishable  products; 
of  warnings  of  frosts  to  the  horticulturists,  or  of  cold  waves  and 
heavy  snows  to  the  stockmen ;  and  a  multitude  of  special  services  in 
the  interests  of  literally  the  whole  Nation.    The  veiy  dependability 
of  these  warnings  and  advices  makes  new  demands  and  imposes  new 
obligations  upon  the  bureau  and  its  forecasters. 

AVith  a  limited  pei*sonnel  whose  rate  of  pay  still  awaits  the  looked- 
for  action  of  Congress  to  adjust  to  f)resent-day  conditions  the  bureau 
is  at  a  standstill  in  meeting  its  obligations.     In  fact,  the  whole  or- 

fanization  is  steadily  failing  in  its  most  vital  element — its  man  power, 
am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  make  emphatic  enough  the  crisis  in  its 
affairs  that  the  bureau  is  now  facing  in  the  matter  of  personnel, 
^professional  meteorology  is  not  like  chemistry,  eiigineering,  medi- 
cine, law.  electricity,  and  the  other  professions.     The  colleges  and 
institutions  of  learning  are  annually  turning  out  thousands  ol  gradu- 
ates in  these  several  lines  of  occupation.     Only  two    u-  three  uni- 
'^^^rsities  have  courses  in  meteorology,  and  very  few  students  make 
^Xieteorology  a  life  work.     The  Weather  Bureau  has  literally  made 
^ts  own  personnel  entirelv  within  its  own  Avails.     Conversely,  the 
X^ersonnel,  its  leaders  and  its  rank  and  file,  have  literally  carried 
''the  bureau  forward  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency.     This  is 
^^  result  and  a  process  peculiar  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  Avhich  began 
its  existence  just  50  years  ago  last  November.    There  were  then  no 
X>recedents,  no  guides  to  pattern  after.     The  present  men  and  the 
service  perfected,  each  the  other,  as  time  and  experience  determined, 
^ow  we  have  the  j^erfected  result,  a  daily  service  of  meteorology 
applied  to  the  benefits  of  commerce,  agriculture,   and  navigation. 
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which  must  be  maintained  at  its  present  standard  if  the  expecti 
needs  of  people  are  to  be  satisfied. 

AMiere  is  the  personnel  to  come  from?  The  universities  can  n^^ 
supply  proficient  forecasters  or  even  thoroughly  trained  meteorol  ^^ 
gists,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Trained  meteorologists  or  pr  ^ 
fessional  forecasters  can  not  be  employed  from  among  the  industrk__  ; 
or  commercial  classes.  For  a  long  time  to  come  men  for  this  wo  z^ 
must  be  trained  within  the  Weather  Bureau  itself. 

Weather  Bureau  salaries  no  longer  attract  even  bright  high-schc:^^ 
graduates,  not  to  mention  mature  and  thoroughly  educated  graduat  € 
of  universities.  Ever  since  the  war  vacancies  in  the  entrance  graclc 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  have  been  filled  by  many  temporary  a])poix^l 
ments  without  civil-service  status.  There  are  about  75  such  at  t:li 
present  time,  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Coni 
mission  are  unavailing  to  induce  young  men  to  enter  this  servLo 
The  small  entrance  salary — $1,080  and  bonus — but  especially  tl 
low  salaries  and  slow  and  small  advancements  in  the  higher  gracl< 
are  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  Weather  Bureau  in  recruiting  it 
j)ersonnel  with  men  of  the  talents  and  ability  necessary  for  an  el 
cient  organization. 

We  still  have  a  nucleus  of  the  old  guard,  many  faithful  men  cz^ 
whom  some  did  duty  in  the  early  days  with  the  J^ignal  Corps.     X'  ^ 
matter  how  loyallv  these  men  hold  to  the  work  they  have  learne^  ^ 
to  love,  the  man  power  of  the  TVeather  Bureau  is  now  menaced  fm^ 
never  before.    We  have  already  lost  a  number  of  strong  men.    Picke* 
men  who  rendered  military^  service  as  cni>tains,  majors,  and  colonef 
during  the  war.     Even  now,  during  times  of  peace,  their  meteorr:: 
logical  training  commands  military  oj)portunities  at  salaries  75  t- 
10()  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  offer  them  in  the  bureai 
These  men  simply  could  not  afford  to  reenter  or  to  stay  with  tlu- 
bureau.     Responsible  Weather   Bureau   men  in  charge  of  statioi 
are  leadei's  and  representative  men  in  their  respective  communities 
The  salary  of  these  men  is  not  a  fair  living  wage.    Many  are  m 
living  on  their  salaries,  but  they  are  using  up  their  small  savings  o 
earlier  years. 

The  older  men  and  leaders  of  our  present  organization  are  cer — 
tain  to  pass  wnth  time,  and  the  penalty  for  failure  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent crisis  may  not  show  disastrously  now,  l)ut  will  certainly  do  s^^ 
in  the  years  to  come,  when  possibly  some  great  flood  or  hurricane 
comes  on,  inadequately  heralded,  and  takes  its  toll  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  ])roperty,  far  in  excess  of  the  trifling  sums 
asked  for  in  these  estimates,  which  if  granted  will  enable  the  bu- 
reau to  inaugurate  the  rehabilitation  of  this  useful  service  and  set 
about  the  replacements  of  its  personnel  in  a  Avay  that   will  safe- 
guard the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  future. 

This  Avork  of  rehabilitati(m  should  have  begun  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Tt  can  not  now  be  longer  delayed  without  serious  conse- 
([uences.  I  have  stated  before  to  this  committee,  but  it  will  bear 
repetition,  that  the  men  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  the  sentinels 
ever  on  guard  to  warn  of  impending  dangers  and  thus  make  possi- 
ble timely  measures  of  protection  and  precautions  to  ward  off  and 
minimize  the  injuries  and  losses  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  great 
atmospheric  disturbances.     While  millions,  even  billions,  of  dollars 
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are  bein^  appi'opriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  war  ma- 
chine, is  it  economy  to  withhold  from  the  Weather  Bureau  the 
small  increase  noAv  needed  to  save  an  efficient  organization  from 
disintegration,  waste,  and  inefficiency  ? 

The  problems  of  meteorology  and  weather  foret^asting  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  technical.  T^et  me  ask  you  seriously,  gentle- 
men, what  is  your  Weather  Bureau  worth  to  the  Nation  with  a 
cheap,  incompetent,  inefficient  personnel?  The  small  increases  now 
asked  for  are  necessary  to  assure  an  efficient  organization.  Is  it 
wise  legislation  to  withhold  it? 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  this  upon  you  with  all  the  power  I  can  com- 
mand: it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  tell  you  these  convictions  as 
fiillv  and  as  forcefuUv  as  I  can.  I  can  do  no  more  and  must  leave 
the  action  to  you.  The  Weather  Bureau  now  needs  your  support  as 
never  before. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  l)een  animated  by  those  thoughts  in  preparing 
the  estimates  which  are  here  and  which  pro\nde  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  the  realization  of  those  ideas. 

GAUGING   OF   STREAMS,    ETC. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  And,  may  I  ask  you,  Doctor,  of  what  your  work  in 
forecasting  floods  consists? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  work  in  the  districts  subject  to  floods  along  the 
major  streams  and  rivers  throughout  the  United  States,  consists  of 
guaging  the  river  at  various  points.  Those  gaugings  are  reported 
telegraphically  to  certain  centers  and  from  the  reports  received  in 
that  way  the  forecaster  makes  predictions  of  stages  and  flood  crests 
to  occur  on  certain  dates,  at  certain  points  down  stream.  Such  fore- 
<»8ts  depend  on  the  rainfall  as  well  as  the  water  already  in  the 
sfream,  including  the  rainfall  expected  to  come  over  the  watershed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  not  these  gaugings  taken  also  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  MAR\aN.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any  gaugings  that  are  taken 
Dv  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Engineer  Office  of  the  War 
^partment  takes  certain  gaugings  in  conjunction  with  the  Weather 
^ureau  in  many  cases ;  that  is,  our  gaugings  supplement  each  other, 
^ut  I  do  not  know  of  any  gaugings  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  under  the  impression — it  may  be  an  erroneous 
one— that  the  Department  of  Commerce  did  that  sort  of  thing  and  had 
local  men  who  took  the  stages  of  the  river  and  reported  the  rainfall. 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  gaugings  of  that  char- 
acter at  all.  When  the  Army  engineers  are  engaged  in  construction 
^ork  for  flood  prevention  and  protection,  it  is  very  often  neces- 
^ry  for  them  to  make  intensive  gaugings  in  between  the  points  cov- 
ered by  our  gaugings,  and  there  is  very  close  cooperation  between 
the  gauging  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Army  Engineer 
Service.  The  Geological  Survey  makes  cei-tain  stream  discharge 
measurements,  which  is  a  different  thing.  They  gauge  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  down  the  stream  at  different  times — m  general  after 
flood  times.  Our  gaugings,  except  in  the  navigable  streams,  are  made 
cAiefly  at  the  time  of  flood  conditions. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  gaugings  made  by  men  employed  forf] 
purpose  or  are  they  made  by  your  regular  force  ? 

Mr.  Mar\t[n.  They  are  made  in  large  part  bv  men  employed  j 
the  purpose  who  receive  a  small  amount  for  tlie  reports  rendft/^ 
We  have  two  classes  of  observers  in  the  river  and  flood  service— on 
reporting  stages  of  the  rivei-s,  the  other  reporting  rainfall.  Thos 
men  make  observations  under  certain  conditions  and  tile  telegrraphi 
reports  and  receive  from  $10  to  $15  a  month  for  that  service,  t 
some  cases  it  is  an  all-the-year-round  service  and  in  other  cases 
service  only  during  the  flood  season. 

If  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  now  take  up  the  items  of  thi 
statutory  rolls.  Item  2,  the  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  there  is  ai 
increase  asked  for  placing  his  salary  at  $4,000.  At  the  present  tim 
and  ever  since  1912  it  has  been  $^34^50. 

Item  3  is  an  increase  for  the  chief  clerk  of  $500.  makinjr  hi 
salary  $3,000.  That  salary  formerly  stood  at  $3,000.  In  the  apprc 
priation  for  1914  it  was  reduced  to  $2,500  and  has  so  remained  t 
the  present  time.  This  officer  has  large  responsibilities  on  account  o 
our  very  extensive  field  service.  We  have  over  200  stations  in  th 
field,  and  the  chief  clerk  is  in  charge  of  the  correspondence  an 
personnel  of  the  field  service  and  is  an  administrative  officer  of  th 
bureau ;  furthermore,  under  the  law  he  is  authorized  to  act  as  chie 
of  the  bureau  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief.  Tl: 
$3,000  salary  is  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  conditions  thi 
prevail  at  the  present  time. 

Item  4,  one  chief  of  division  of  stations  and  accounts,  there  is  r 
change. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  the  Chief  of  Division  of  Stations  an 
Accounts  do?    Is  that  an  accounting  officer? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  the  accounting  officer  of  the  bureau.  He  h 
charge  of  the  salary  roll  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  auditin 
of  accounts  and  their  transmission  to  the  department;  also,  he  hi 
charge  of  the  rental  of  the  buildings  of  the  AVeather  Bureau  and  tl 
costs  of  repairs  and  upkeep  of  the  Weather  Bureau  buildings.  ^^ 
have  a  number  of  Weather  Bureau  buildings  in  the  field,  as  yc 
know.  The  title,  "  Stations  and  Accounts  Division "'  has  referenc 
to  his  duties  as  being  in  charge  of  the  station  offices,  building  repair 
repairs  to  furniture,  etc. 

The  chief  of  the  printing  division  is  the  same.    No  change. 

Item  6  covers  an  increase  of  $500  each  for  three  m^n,  three  chie 
of  divisions.  Those  men  have  been  in  charge  of  divisions  of  tl 
bureau  for  a  great  many  years  at  salaries  of  $2,000  each.  As  tl 
note  says  here,  these  officials  have  served  in  the  department  f( 
periods  of  from  22  to  40  years.  We  are  asking  for  this  increase  ( 
$500  each  for  these  three  positions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  are  administrative  divisions;  not  technic 
divisions? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  partly  technical  divisions,  but  chiefly  adnii 
istrative  divisions  such  as  the  telegraph  service  of  the  office,  the  div 
sion  of  supplies,  and  then  the  division  in  charge  of  marine  reports  ar 
observations.  The  latter  is  the  section  that  takes  charge  of  reports  \ 
receive  free  from  the  ships  on  the  ocean.  We  have  several  thousai 
cooperative  observers  in  the  way  of  ships  at  sea,  which  report  dai 
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the  meteorological  conditions  along  their  routes  and  file  them  by 
mail  when  they  arrive  in  port.  They  are  charted  and  handled  in  this 
so-called  marine  division.  The  information  received  from  these  re- 
ports is  used  on  the  hydrographic  charts  for  the  safety  of  mariners 
and  navigation. 

Item  7  is  for  four  executive  clerks  at  $2,000  each.  Those  are  new 
places  and  together  with  certain  other  places  mentioned  below  in  the 
clerical  grades  are  changes  to  provide  for  increased  compensation  for 
deserving  men  who  have  been  with  the  bureau  for  many  years  and 
whom  we  feel  should  be  advanced  to  better  compensation  to  enable 
up  to  keep  in  the  bureau  people  who  will  preserve  the  standard  of 
efficiency  that  is  necessary  for  our  f utuer  needs.  At  the  present  time 
men  are  getting  out  just  as  fast  as  they  can.  We  lost  a  $1,600  clerk 
only  a  short  time  ago.  He  went  to  the  Patent  Office  where  he  coidd 
get  more  pay  and  better  opportunities,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
the  vacancy  as  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  a  clerk  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  was  in  the  river  and  flood  division. 

Mr.  Byrn^es.  Doing  what  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  was  engaged  on  the  technical  part  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  schemes,  as  we  call  them,  for  lorecasting  the  flood 
conditions  in  the  different  rivers.  We  take  observations  of  the  stages 
of  the  rivers  and  the  rainfall  over  the  watershed  and  the  conditions 
that  prevail  and  work  up  formula  and  methods  by  which  the  forecast 
of  the  flow  of  water  during  flood  conditions  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fuUv. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  work  is  he  doing  in  the  Patent  Office, 
doyouknow? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  one  of  the  examiners.  He  passed  the  examina- 
tion and  was  appointed  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  He 
wsipied  to  accept  the  higher  salary  and  better  opportunity. 

llr.  Anderson.  What  do  those  clerks  do ;  what  differentiates  them 
from  anv  of  the  otlier  clerks  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  head  clerks  under  an  official  in  charge  of  the 
division.  In  his  absence  they  become  the  administrative  officers  of  that 
division  and  otherwise  have  technical  and  executive  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  divisions  have  you  in  your  bureau  ? 
.  Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  about  10  altogether  and  some  additional  sec- 
tions. We  desire  to  have  in  eacTi  of  those  divisions  a  high-grade  clerk 
^ho  is  competent  to  take  the  position  of  the  official  in  charge  in  his 
absence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  These  four  clerks — you  now  have  no  such  clerks  in 
your  division  ? 

Mr.  JIarvin.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  grade.  It  is  a  new  grade 
that  carries  that  salary  with  it.  The  ordinary  grade  of  clerks  are 
<^la8sed  as 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  provide  anywhere  for  a  reduction,  then? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  carries  a  reduction  of  10  clerks  at  $1,00()  and 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  be  $14,500.  And  you  also  provide  for 
some  new  places  ? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Two  clerks  of  class  3,  two  clerks  of  class  2,  and  fo^^  -^711 
clerks  of  class  1.     Is  there  a  net  increase  or  decrease? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  a  net  increase  of  $2,G00  and  a  reductL.  ^z>ii 
in  the  total  number.  It  is  a  frank  request  to  pav  these  men  mcii^x^ 
money,  to  pay  them  what  they  oujrht  to  have.  And  it  is  the  okt^  J!j 
way  we  can  get  ^ood  men  to  come  into  the  service.  Men  will  not  co 
into  the  service  if  they  see  the  men  ahead  of  them  are  getting  $15 
and  $1,400  when  they  know  that  is  all  the  job  will  be  worth  to 
man  who  probably  stays  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  getting  better  men  at  higher  salaries  you  cdti- 
not  do  with  less  tlian  one ;  you  could  only  reduce  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  this  case:  yes.  sir.    That  is  what  we  feel  is  ju 
and  fair. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  will  not  accomplish  much  more  work? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  doing  it,  and  that  is  what  we  expect 
them  now  in  many  years.     It  is  not  that  we  are  going  to  accompli^  _ 
so  much  more  work  with  this  increased  expenditure  for  salaries,  bu^^^^ 
these  men  have  been  receiving  these  salaries  for  many  years,  anu 
salaries  and  wages  to-day  are  higher  all  along  the  line,  and  we  m 
pay  more  for  the  same  amount  of  work.     These  leading*  men  are  a> 
laithful  and  industrious  workers.     But  what  are  we  going  to  do  r 
the  future  when  these  men  are  no  longer  with  us?     They  are  n 
going  to  live  forever,  and  we  have  got  to  ^et  new  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  salaries  will  be  available  for  the  promoti 
of  other  people. 

Mr.  Marvin.  But  we  can  not  get  in  any  good  material :  we  are  n 
getting  the  proper  kind  of  material  in  the  bureau,  men  of  the  rig 
type  to  fill  the  vacancies  are  not  attracted  by  the  present  salary  sc 
and  prospects. 

NUMBER  OF  VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  on  your  statutes 

roll  now? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  not  preparer!  to  answer  that  question  nume- 
cally,  but  there  have  been  10  or  lif  vacancies  temporarily  at  tinK. 
Some  would  be  filled  and  new  vacancies  occur  again.     I  can  maa 
that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  and  give  it  c 
rectly  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

There  is  now  om>  dericnl  Viicanry  in  the  .'SJMM)  ;^r:i<le.  nlso  lliriv  vncaiU'les   * 
to  retirements,  whieli  <-:\n  not  he  HJied  on  arronnt  of  the  provisi»»ns  of  the 
tironiont  le^cislation. 

Mir.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  is  going  to  l)e  an  k 
provement  in  that  situation  i 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  ha\e  been  waitin«r  for  several  years  for  that  m 
provement. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  know  that  during  the  war.  with  the  scaitr 
of  the  supply  of  labor  everywhere,  of  course,  you  had  a  terrible  tl 
getting  men  to  enter  the  service,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  L 
60  days  I  have  noticed  quite  a  change  in  the  situation  from  my  c^j 
respondence,  in  the  number  of  men  who  are  seeking  help  in  seen  "^ 
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positions  of  all  kinds.     They  are  askiiigr  for  indoi'sements.  and  I 

imagine  that  in  the  next  few  months  you  will  find  quite  a  change, 
and  you  will  find  men  ready  to  enter  the  service. 

llr.  Marvin.  It  is  possible.  I  can  not  gainsay  what  the  future 
may  hold  forth  if  these  salaries  are  held  down  to  the  prewar  level, 
but  I  feel  that  we  must  make  some  increases  here ;  if  not  to  the  full 
degree  as  outlined  in  these  estimates  which  I  have  studied  and  worked 
over  very  carefully  to  meet  the  situation,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  then 
to  some  lesser  degree. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Por  instance,  if  Congress  should  give  you  four  execu- 
tive clerks,  you  could  not  get  along  with  any , greater  reduction  in 
your  lower-grade  employees  ? 

Mr.  ]VfAR\iN.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  Weather  Bureau  is  practically  the  minimum  we  can 
actually  get  along  with.  If  we  reduce  the  number  it  will  mean  that 
we  will  have  to  cut  out  more  w^ork. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  much  faith  in  two  men  at,  say  $1,800, 
doing  as  much  work  as  three  men  at  $1^00? 

Mir.  Marvin.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  that  where  the  work 
is  of  a  form  that  it  can  be  done  in  that  way,  but  our  work  is  divided 
up  and  is  very  diversified,  and  I  think  we  are  using  the  minimum 
number  of  men.  We  have  no  surplus  of  men,  and  we  need  all  the  men 
we  are  asking  for  here.    We  are  not  doing  all  the  work  we  should. 

Items  8  and  9  carry  forward  these  increases  of  tw^o  clerks  of  class 
3,  two  of  class  2,  and  four  of  class  1,  with  a  net  reduction  of  one  clerk 
in  the  whole  number,  namely,  ten  at  $1,000  and  five  at  $900  are 
dropped. 

ilr.  Anderson.  Then^  you  are  making  your  lowest  grade  of  clerks 
dass  2;  you  will  not  have  any  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll  below 
diss  2? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Class  1.  Yes,  sir;  we  drop  the  clerks  at  $1,000. 
Class  1  is  $1,200,  class  2  is  $1,400. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  50  clerks  here  of  class  1  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  will  have  none  below  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  None  below  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Taking  into  consideration  the  bonus,  then  vour 
lowest-paid  clerk  will  be  $1,440  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $1,440  with  the  bonus,  with  a  basic  salary  of  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  some  of  these  clerks  stenographers? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Very  few  of  the  clerks  in  these  lower  grades  are 
^nographers.  We  get  what  we  call  clerk-typists  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  a  stenographer? 

Mr.  Marvin.  From  $1,200  to  $1,400,  if  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  without  the  bonus,  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  W^e  have  stenographers  in  the  bureau  that 
»re  receiving  that  amount  of  money,  but  we  can  not  get  new  ones  for 
those  rates.  ^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  get  a  stenographer  to-dav  for  $1,200, 
«>mitmff  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  difficulty  in  getting  certifications  and  ac- 
ceptances from  the  Civil   Service  (Commission  of  people  who  are 
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capable  stenographers.    We  get  typists  with  a  knowledge  of  steno^S- 
raphy,  for  instance,  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  bi:^t 
when  we  come  to  actual  dictations,  etc.,  those  people  are  not  sati^^B- 
factory  stenographers.    We  have  had  difficulty  in  filling  the  nrgr      ij 
for  stenographers.    The  stenographers  that  we  have  are  those  ii        f^ 
have  been  able  to  hold  by  promotion  to  the  upper  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  paying  stenographers  now  ? 

Mr  Marvin.  Some  of  our  stenographers  are  m  those  $1,400 
$1,600  CTades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  no  administrative  duties  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Some  of  them  have,  partly ;  yeSj  sir.    Those  stenoj 
raphers  are  in  divisions  under  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  as  assis^r-t- 
ants  to  the  executive  clerks,  so-called,  or  the  head  clerks  of  the  dH.i. 
visions. 

We  are  asking  in  item  14  for  one  telephone  operator,  and  that      is 
included  and  explained  in  the  note  under  item  7. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  operates  that  telephone  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  a  woman  operator.    We  have  found  tkia.^ 
satisfactory  work  can  not  be  secured  from  minor-grade  employees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  she  going  to  be  promoted  under  this  item? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  designation  that  we  want  to  gi 
to  her  for  that  particular  place  at  $900. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  take  her  off  anywhere  else?     I  unde: 
stand  this  telephone  operator  is  the  same  girl  you  have  been 
ploying  out  of  some  other  fund  for  some  other  position? 

idr.  Harrison.  Is  she  not  one  of  the  five  $900  clerks  that  you  pro- 
pose to  drop  in  item  13  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  answer  that  question.      J 
will  insert  the  answer  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Tlie  telephone  oiHM*ator  is  now  (nnied  ns  a  messenger  at  .Y^MjO,  and  if  thl* 
item   (14)   is  allowed  tlie  inessenirer  place  will  be  retaiiie<l  in  item  52  at  $66^* 
She  luiH  taken  the  examination  for  tlie  |M»sitlon  of  switcliboard  operator,  ai»^ 
her  appointnient  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  she  jjains  elijjjibillt.v  and  certz^^ 
llcation ;  if  she  does  not.  ajipointnient  will  be  made  of  some  other  experience'"' 
oi)erator  from  elisibles  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  to  pay  a  telephone  operator  mor^^ 
than  they  pay  them  in  the  telephone  stations  here  in  Washington 

Mr.  ]V1arvin.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  the  sa 
aries  in  the  telephone  exchanges  are,  but  as  we  have  one  telephon 
switchboard  there  with  about  45  branches  on  it,  and  formerly  w 
used  to  use  messenger  boys  and  other  employees  in  those  grades 
operate  the  telephone,  but  the  service,  with  the  loss  of  capable  me 
sengers,  etc.,  came  to  be  so  bad  that  we  had  to  put  a  dependabl 
person  there.     The  people  from  the  outside  call  for  forecast  an 
weather  information.     In  the  mornings  especially  the  calls  are  nu 
merous,  and  we  had  to  have  a  dependable  person  there  to  handl 
the  service.    We  have  this  woman  on  the  switchboard  now,  and  th 
service  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  item  is  submitted,  as  we  feel  i 
is  a  necessary  expenditure.     She  has  been  willing  to  serve  at  th 
present  low  salary  with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  permanen 
position  at  a   proper  salary.     The  (^ivil   Service   Commission   hai 
peiinitted  her  to  do  the  work  until  she  comi)leted  two  years'  exp 
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rience  at  a  switchboard — one  of  the  essentials  for  examination  as 
switchboard  operator. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that  I  know 
that  the  telephone  company  here  is  advertising  for  telephone  oper- 
ators at  $17  a  week,  which  is  a  little  less  than  $900  a  year,  and  you 
are  apparently  paying  this  woman  $1,140. 

Mr.  Btrneh.  And  the  girl  who  goes  to  the  telephone  company  is 
not  going  to  get  annual  leave  or  sick  leave. 

Mr.  lURRisoN.  I  understand  that  the  average  salary  paid  by  the 
telephone  company  for  experienced  operators  is  $21  a  week,  Mr. 
^Vnderson.  It  starts  them  in  at  a  lower  figure,  and  I  think  it  has 
rwently  reduced  the  entrance  salary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  that  $17  is  the  salary  at 
which  they  start  them,  but  what  does  it  make  at  $21  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  $1,090. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  have  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  before 
they  become  experienced  operators.  I  understand  the  company  pays 
its  supervisors — girls  who  supervise  the  work  of  five  or  six  operators — 
from  $25  to  $30  a  week. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  certainly  is  not  a  very  difficult  job  to  run  a 
switchboard  with  30  telephones  on  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  a  difficult  job,  but  it  is  a  very  tiresome 
job  and  very  exacting. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  requires,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  account  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  outside  people  who  make  calls  and  get  no  re- 
sponse, a  dependable  person,  and  in  that  sort  of  a  case  a  low-salaried, 
irresponsible  person  is  not  going  to  ^ive  you  the  service  that  is 
necessary.  This  figure  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  one  compared  to  that  paid 
ferthe  same  sort  of  service  elsewhere,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  no  more 
ftin  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right ;  let  us  take  up  item  15. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  addressograph  operator  is  a  woman  at  $1,(KK),  who 
kwdles  the  mailing  or  addressing  of  the  publications,  cards,  and 
things  that  are  sent  out  from  the  Publications  Division. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  now  doinc  it ;  that  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  unprepareci  to  answer  that  question,  other  than 
tWs  information  given  under  item  7. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  all  tied  up  in  that  change  in  those  executive 
derks,  I  imagine.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  you  now  have  somelK)dy 
<loing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  some  one  there,  and  the  provision 
®^  the  title  is  to  give  the  person  a  place  and  a  compensation  on  the 
'oU  that  shows  lor  the  work  that  he  is  doing  and  the  amount  he 
*^ives  for  it. 

.  Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  do  not  know  offhand,  put  a  statement  about  it 
^  the  record. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  Mr.  Byrnes  >  wants  to  know  is  what  he  is 
'^img  now  and  what  his  present  title  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

NoTB.— This  employee  Is  a  clerk  (ad(lres.soKraph  operator).  The  Item  involves 
no  Increase  in  salary,  but  merely  a  changre  in  title  to  correspond  with  the  worlc 
Pfffoniied. 
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Mr.  Mahvix.  TIh*  next  items  are  10  an^l  17.    It  is  proi>osed  to  dro 

one  foreman  of  printing  and  siilxstitute  one  supervisinij  pressmair^. 
That  is  for  the  purpose  of  provi<lin^  additional  compensation, 
make  the  salary  of  the  employee  more  nearly  comparable  with 
Kalaries  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  (iovernnient  Frintin^  Office. 

Mr.  HvuNKs.  What  you  propose  to  do  is  this:  The  same  man  is 
^oin«r  tr)  continue  to  do  the  same  work,  but  you  are  poinc:  to  caU  hi.  m 
a  suj>ervisin^  pressman  instead  of  a  foreman  of  printing: 

Mr.  Makvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyhnkh.  And  give  him  $2(K)  more? 

Mr.  Makvix.  Give  him  i?2(M)  more.  The  title  of  foreman  of  priK^^ 
ing  came  into  the  bureau  many  years  ago,  when  the  work  was  v&xy 
different  fiom  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  printing  division, 
and  the  title  of  supervising  pressman  better  descriTbes  the  duties  lie 
is  performing,  and  the  salary  of  $1,800  is  more  nearly  comparable 
with  the  salaries  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  work  of 
pressmen  who  havt  no  supervisorv  responsibilities.  I  am  told  that 
in  (h<»  Government  Printing  Office  supervisorv  pressmen  receiire 
$2,;UM). 

Mr.  Andkkson.  How  many  men  do  they  have  imder  them — thes*^ 
men  who  receive  $2,800? 

Mr.  Makvin.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  men  they  have  und^"* 
them  in  the  Government  Printing  Oflice,  but  in  the  printing  office  (^^ 
the  Weather  Bureaii  these  men  would  have  supervision  over  in  tita-< 
neighborhood  of  six  men. 

Mr.  AxDKUSON.  Here  is  the  situation  you  have  here,  as  I  see  it:  Yc^"* 
have  ono  supervising  pressman,  one  supervising  lithographer,  ai»-^ 
one  supervising  compositor  for  15  or  20  men. 

Mr.  MARVIN.  No,  sir;  they  are  different  groups  of  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  one  boss  £)r  three  or  four  pressme^c^ 
vou  have  another  boss  for  half  a  dozen  compositors,  ana  anothiS^^ 
boss  for  three  or  four  lithographers.    You  certainly  do  not  need  th:^»^ 
many  bosses  for  that  numDer  of  men.    Besides,  over  here  in  item      ^ 
you  have  one  chief  of  printing  division. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  chief  of  the  printing  division,  of  course,  has 
entire  printing  divisicm  of  the  bureau  under  him. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Suppose  he  has;  he  has  not  over  20  or  25  m 
under  him. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  no  change  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  t 
printing  division. 

Mr.  fivRNKS.  But  what  Mr.  Anderson  means  is  that  you  are 
going  to  have  anv  privates  in  the  ranks  there ;  you  are  going  to  ha^' 
all  generals  in  this  organization. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  Patterneil  after  the  Mexican  Army,  evidently. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  mav  look  a  little  that  wav  to  vou  gentlemen,  but> 
is  immaterial  to  mo  what  name  you  give  to  these  men,  if  the  nam^ 
the  troublesome  thing,  if  you  will  give  men  $1,800  for  the  forenk: 
of  printing,  $1,800  for  one  of  the  litho^aphers,  and 


Sir.  BvRNF^i.  You  see  the  projjosition.    You  have  a  chief  of 
printing  division,  and  then  you  have  a  foreman  of  printing. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Thein?  is  no  question  about  the  appearance  of  fc 
thing,  but  what  alK>ut  the  salaries  of  these  men,  now,  frankly? 

Mr.  Btrnks.  TA»t  us  talk  frankly  about  it.    T  am  frank  to  say  t 
it  d(H»>  not  make  any  favorable  impression  Ujwn  me  at  all.    Let  us 
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)  the  reason  why  you  want  it,*  and  if  you  make  a  good  case  for 
tainly  will  entertain  it,  but  apparently  you  will  have  a  chief 
printing  division,  and  then  a  foreman  of  printers  for  only  a 
1.  and  it  would  not  address  itself  favorably  to  the  House. 
i^lARvix.  This  place  has  been  designated  foreman  of  printing 
ly  years.    We  want  the  employee  under  this  arrangement  to 
00,  and  you  may  adopt  any  title  that  seems  best.    These  titles 
iparable  with  those  used  in  the  departments  generally.    It  is 
e  way  with  the  supervising  lithographer  and  the  three  lithog- 
.   THere  is  an  increase  of  $400  each  for  those  lithographers. 
Iarkison.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  these  supervisors  have 
nore  responsibility  than  the  men  in  the  ranks? 
iIarvin.  They  certainlv  do. 

Iarrison.  (^an  you  indicate  the  responsibilities  they  have  that 
ipositors  do  not  have? 

Jarvix.  The  leading  lithographer,  for  instance,  is  responsible 
real  make-up  of  the  lithographic  work. 
ivRNEs.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  that  work? 
Marvin.  There  are  three  lithographers  and  one  supervising 
ipher,  as  you  see  here,  and  then  there  are  one  or  two  other  men 
5  used  in  the  grinding  of  stones  and  aiding  in  the  preparation 
lithographic  work. 

Byrnes.  But  you  want  to  have  one  man  receive  a  higher  salary 
2  others  ? 

Iarvin.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  the  responsible  man  for  the  map  work, 
se  lithographic  maps  we  prepare.    His  salary  has  been  $1,500, 
are  asking  for  an  increase.    The  salaries  of  the  other  men 
en  $1,200,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increase. 
Byrnes.  The  other  men  ? 
Iarmn.  The  three  litliograj)hers.  There  are  four  lithographers 

h'RNEs.  Xow,  coming  to  your  printers,  how  many  have  you  ? 
Jarvix.  In  the  pressroom  we  have  one  foreman  of  printing, 
t  is  the  man  we  want  to  have  inere'ased  from  $1,600  to  $1,800. 
Byrnes.  Do  you  know  how  many  printers  you  have? 
Iarvix.  There  are  no  increases. 
Iarrtson.  How  many  men  does  he  supervise? 
►Iarvix.  About  10  men  come  imder  this  foreman  of  printing, 
derson  pointed  out  the  different  groups  of  men  we  have  there, 
;f  of  the  publication  division,  the  compositors,  the  pressmen, 
man  of  printing,  and  the  lithographers.    That  work  is  divided 
)se  thieo  branches.    An  increase  is  asked  for  the  compositors, 
used  the  title  of  supervising  compositor  at  $1,800  to  indicate 
was  the  leader  of  the  group  of  compositors.    We  ask  an  in- 
or  the  five  printers  or  compositors  from  $1,350  to  $1,600,  item 
at,  of  course,  is  simply  to  have  these  salaries  brought  up  to  a 
d  that  will  enable  us  to  get  good  men  and  to  hold  them. 
lnderson.  Are  those  men  hand  compositors? 
Iarvin.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one. 

LNDERSox.  What  is  the  scale  for  hand  compositors? 
^Iarvix.  Well,  the  scale  that  I  have  here,  the  union  scale,  is 
eek.    I  have  the  scales  here  for  different  cities.    This  refers 
the  outside.    Under  the  Government  Printing  Office  scale  the 
aparable  to  our  supervising  compositor  here  gets  $2,300. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  comparable.    How  is  he  comparable? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  personally,  I  do  not  absolutely  mow  just  how 
he  is  comparable,  but  this  information  is  furnished  me  by  the  chief  of 
the  printing  division,  who  knows  the  scale  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  he  knows  the  difference  between  what  these  men  are 
paid  at  the  bureau  and  what  they  are  paid  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  the  scale  for  hand  compositors  on  the  out- 
side is  $33  a  week  ?        *    * 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  I  have  here  this  list  of  union  wage  scales  in 
cities  where  Weather  Bureau  printers  are  employed.  At  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  it  is  $33;  at  Chicago,  111.,  $50  a  week;  in  New  York  City,$i5 
a  week.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  fill  the 
positions  of  printer  and  compositor  in  tlie  bureau  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  great  disparitv  between  the  wages  we  give  them- — 
$1,080,  $1,200,  and  $1,300— and  the  wages  they  can  get  on  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  sure  that  in  that  list  you  have  no  linotype 
operators  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir:  these  are  journeymen  printers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  linotype  machines  down  there? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  not  use  them?    Are  they  not  practicable! 

Mr.  Marvin.  Here  in  Washington  we  have  only  a  verv  smallj 
amount  of  compositing  work,  and  we  are  not  a  i*egular  publishing! 
house.    We  get  otit  maps  and  bulletins. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  n^any  compositors  did  you  say  you  have  there! 

Mr.  Marvin.  Five  printers  and  compositors  and  one  supervising 
printer.  These  are  in  the  Washington  office.  The  other  printers  th«i 
are  listed  there  are  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  there  only  five? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes:  in  the  central  office;  that  is,  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  men  under  these  items  25  and  26  are 
employed  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  MAR\aN.  In  the  other  cities  throughout  the  coimtry  where 
we  are  printing  weather  maps  and  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  statement  here  on  page  31.  In  the 
firet  place  you  have  promotions  as  follows:  One  pressman,  from 
$1,200  to  $1*,600,  $400 ;  1  printer  or  compositor,  from  $1,440  to  $1,600, 
$160: 1  printer  or  compositor,  from  $1,350  to  $1,600,  $250;  20  printers 
or  compositors,  from  $1,300  to  $1,500  each,  $4,000.  That  makes  a 
total  of  $4,810. 

Now,  under  new  places  you  have  1  supervising  pressman,  1  super- 
vising lithographer,  and  1  supervising  compositor,  each  at  $1,800. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $5,400.  Then  you  have  5  printers  or  composi- 
tors at  $1,600  each,  $8,000:  7  printers  or  compositors  at  $1,300  each, 
$9,100:  4  press  feeders  at  $1,000  each,  $4,000.  That  makes  a  total 
increase,  according  to  my  figures,  of  $39,370. 

You  drop  places  as  follows :  One  printer  or  compositor  at  $1,440. 

Mr.  Marvin.  And  we  want  to  include  that  foreman  of  printing  in 
there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right ;  one  foreman  of  printing  at  $1,600, 
one  lithographer  at  $1,500,  one  printer  or  compositor  at  $1,440,  five 
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printers  or  compositors  at  $1,350  each,  $6,750;  six  printers  or  com- 
positors at  $1,080  eftch,  $6,480;  four  folder?  and  feeders,  at  $720  each, 
$2,880.   That  is  a  total  of  $21,850. 
Mr.  Marvin.  A  net  increase  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  fi^re  a  net  increase  of  $10,650.  Under  the  head 
of  promotions,  there  is  an  increase  of  $6,010  and  the  total  of  salaries 
under  new  places  is  $26,500,  making  a  total  of  $32,510.  Subtracting 
$21850  the  total  of  the  places  dropped,  it  leaves  an  increase  of 
$10,660.  Those  are  the  changes  involved  in  the  printing  office  force. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  back  to  Item  25.  You  are  asking  lor 
five  new  places  there.    What  do  you  need  them  for? 

Mr.  MIrvin.  In  item  25  two  of  those  are  transferred  from  the 
lump-fund  roll,  with  an  increase  of  $160,  and  five  are  new  places,  that 
is  in  the  place  of  printers  that  are  dropped  below.    There  is  no  abso- 
lute increase  in  the  number  of  printers  in  these  items  here,  but  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  printers  and  com- 
positors under  items  27,  28,  and  29.    These  are  printers  at  the  field 
j>tations,  not  in  the  central  office. 
Mr.  Anderson.  These  are  not  new  places,  these  five  ? 
Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  new  places  in  the  sense  that  they  are  places 
at  a  higher  salary,  but  they  will  go  to  the  men  that  are  already  em- 
ployed in  the  bureau  under  items  28,  29,  and  30,  where  we  are  drop- 
ping those  men.    I  want  to  make  the  point  clear  that  those  men  are 
in  the  field  on  the  lump-fund  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  five  new  places  in  reality,  then,  are  covered 
hy  items  28,  29,  and  30  ? 
Mr.  Marvin.  Two  of  them  are  by  transfer  there. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Not  the  five  new  places? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  it  would  be  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  if 
we  say  that  all  these  changes  involve  no  increase  in  the  force.  They 
simply  represent  a  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  employees  already 
in  the  service,  with  a  net  increase  of  $10,660. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  employees  are  involved  in  this  whole 
proposition  ? 

Mr,  Harrison.  You  mean  how  many  would  be  promoted  ? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  could  not  say,  off  hand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  the  total  number  are  involved  in 
this  readjustment? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  49  employees  altogether  involved. 
Mr.  Marvin.  These  places  that  are  involved  in  these  promotions 
are  places  that  are  filled  at  the  present  time,  and  the  men  have  had 
no  increases  in  salarj  through  all  these  years,  and  are  deserving  of 
increased  compensation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  not  make  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
\yer  of  men  that  are  getting  $1,080  each,  who  are  to  be  increased,  and 
low  many  are  getting  $1,200  that  are  to  be  increased? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can;  yes,  sir.  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
>repare  these  estimates  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  But  if  you  will  just  prepare  a  supplementary  state- 
nent  that  you  can  put  into  the  record,  we  can  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  easy  enough  to  do.  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Afr.  Marvin.  Why  not  let  these  all  go  over  until  we  are  through 
the  statutory  roll,  and  make  a  statement  showing  just  what  is  con- 
templated? 

Ilere  are  the  instrument  makers  up  for  promotion  in  order  to  make 
their  pay  comparable  with  what  mechanics  are  receiving  in  the  navy 
yard,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Are  you  proposing  any  new  men  here^ 

^fr.  Marvin.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  But  you  are  proposing  increased  comi>ensation? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Increased  compensation  to  the  men.  We  are  not  ir"*' 
creasing  the  inimber  of  men,  but  increasing  the  compensation  of  thm^ 
men  now  employed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well.  T  do  not  think  T  want  to  pass  up  this  instn:*- 
ment  maker  matter  without  a  statement  to  be  submitted  later  on. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  one  su])ervising  instrument  maker  therc3- 
We  had  four  men  in  the  shop.    We  have  two  vacancies  there  ju^t^ 
now,  but  we  have  (me  eligible  for  one  vacancy,  and  this  man  foT* 
whom  the  $200  promotion   is  provided   under  the  designation   of 
supervising  instrument  maker  is  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  the  leadei* 
of  the  shop.    Whether  you  call  him  the  foreman  or  what  you  caII 
him,  he  is  the  ranking  man  and  a  very  skilled  instrument  maker. 
Our  work  requires  the  repair  and  adjustment  of  the  delicate  meteor- 
ological and  self-recording  instruments  used  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
Service,  and  also  in  the  upper-air  investigations.    He  is  in  charge  of 
the  work.    He  was  formerly  with  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  surveying  and  transit  instruments,  and  is  a  very  skilled  man.    We 
can  not  hold  these  men  much  longer.    Thev  have  had  the  hope  of 
reclassification  before  them,  and  they  are  Kopeful  of  an  increased 
compensation,  £fnd  these  adjustments  of  this  statutory  roll  are  sub- 
mitted to  give  them  a  small  increase  in  their  compensation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  This  man,  if  I  remember  right,  was  getting  $1,44<) 
in  1920. 

Mr.  Marvin.  lie  was — a  small  compensation — and  lie  has  been 
jjromoted,  and  this  is  a  still  further  increase  to  make  his  salaiy  com- 
parable w ith  what  he  can  get  outside.  This  list  here  shows  me  that 
instrument  makers  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  throughout  the 
(Tovernment  service  are  receiving  higher  salaries.  T  have  no  exact 
figures  as  to  what  they  are  getting,  but  our  inquiries  justifv  us  in 
requesting  these  increases.  This  man  is  comparable  with  those  in 
in  the  Coast  and  (jeodetic  Survey,  w^hen  they  repair  transit  instru- 
ments, levels,  and  things  of  that  sort.  These  men  can  nt)t  be  held  if 
we  can  not  make  some  further  adjustment  of  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  "RHiat  did  you  say  the  instrument  maker  at  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  instance,  is  now  receiving. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  they  are  receiving  as  high  as  $2,400. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  item  No.  33  you  have  four  instrument  makers 
at  $1,600.    That  provides  for  the  promotion  of  how  manv  men? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  will  be  four  promotions  there  from"  $1,300. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Three  will  go  from  $1,300. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Three  from  $1,300  and  one  from  $1,260.  In  item  34 
there  is  one  instrument  maker  at  $1,440.  Items  35,  36,  and  37  are  to 
drop  the  men  affected  by  the  changes  in  items  32  and  33. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Instead  of  having  three  instrument  makers  at 
$1,3CK)  and  one  instrument  maker  at  $1,260 

Mr.  XIarrison.  You  will  have  four  at  $1,600,  and  no  change  in  the 
one  at  $1,440. 

Mr.  .  Marvin.  There  is  no  change  in  the  compensation  of  the  one 
getting-  $1,440,  but  three  at  $1,300,  one  at  $1,260,  and  one  skilled  me- 
chanic at  $1,300  are  dropped. 

Item  38  provides  for  increasing  a  skilled  mechanicj  from  $1,300  to 
$1,800.  He  has  been  employed  in  the  bureau  for  23  years.  He  has 
charge  of  the  carpenter  shop,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  general 
supervision  of  all  the  mechanical  force,  not  including  the  skilled 
instmxnent  makers,  but  the  other  lines  oif  the  mechanical  force. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  not  think  $500  is  quite  a  jump? 

Mr,  Marvin.  Well,  he  is  worth  it,  and  the  proposed  salary  is  com- 

? arable  with  the  salaries  of  men  that  are  in  his  class  as  workmen, 
t  is  simply  to  hold  together  the  organization  and  enable  us  to  carry 
on  our  work  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Byrne8.  If  he  has  held  on  now  during  the  time  when  his  com- 
pensation really  was  small  as  compared  to  that  of  others,  do  vou 
not  believe  he  is  going  to  stay  on  without  an  increase  of  $500,  when 
the  salarv  he  is  receiving  will  purchase  so  much  more  than  it  did 
last  year  ^ 

Mr.  Margin.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Of  course, 
he  nmy.  If  all  prices  go  down,  then  I  suppose  the  argument  for  in- 
^^'^^^'^^  these  salaries  we  have  had  for  years  may  be  weakened. 

^^-  Byrnes.  I  fiffure  that  my  salary  has  increased  in  the  last  six 

?*JJ*ws  by  reason  of  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  things  that  I  purchase. 

*iiow  that  it  decreased  durmg  the  war.    I  know  that  I  expect  to  buy 

j™*^  with  it  during  the  next  six  months  than  I  bought  during  the 

j^  ®^X:  months.    I  am  very  much  disappointed.    You  gentlemen  are 

P?^®sing  to  me. 
j,^^^-    Harrison.  But  we  ought  to  give  a  man  a  fair  compensation, 
?J''^less  of  what  ccmditions   arc. 
-m-.''-     Byrnes.  The  (juestion  is  what   is  fair. 
k;*.  **-      Harrison.  x\n   outside   man   can   command    a    salary    much 
V^^   than  $1,800. 

j^^-     Byrnes.  They   have  been   able  to. 
pronTc     Harrison.  They  have  been  able  to;  yes.  sir.     What  are  we 
Jjp^*^^^ing  does  not  bring  them  up  to  the  outside  scale  by  any  man- 
the  ri3^  means.     None  of  these  estimates  will  bring  the  salaries  of 

l^j^^^en  up  to  the  outside  scale, 
iio'hfc    ""  Byrnes.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  that  I  am  seeking  en- 

'jjV^nment  on.    I  do  not  know  what  the  outside  scale  is. 
^  lo^^^  Harrison.  A  skilled  instrument  maker  can  make  $2,500  Avith 

j^j-^^ge  instrument  concern  any  day. 

-yy     ^^^.  Marvin.  Here  is  the  solution  of  this  question,  gentlemen. 

I^y^      ^^re  going  to  pieces ;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.    You  can  view 

.    ^ituation  just  as  you  please.    I  know  of  the  demoralization  that 

^s  in  the  force  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
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thej'  are  now  optimistic  because  of  the  slight  decrease  in  the  cosi 
of  things.  Their  salaries  year  after  year  have  hardly  been  in 
creased  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  have  not  been  increased;  there  i 
an  urgent  need  to  do  something  at  the  present  time  to  rehabilita'i 
the  situation  and  enable  us  to  perform  the  -work  in  the  way 
should  be  performed. 

This  roll  we  are  talking  about  has  reference  to  the  statutor, 
•clerical,  and  mechanical  force  of  the  bureau.     We  have  got  lat< 
to  consider  the  technical  and  scientific  staff.    If  the  answer  to  a 
these  is  that  these  salaries  that  have  been  too  low  for  years  mn 
suffice,  that  is  the  answer,  but  if  these  people  deserve  increase 
what  can  we  give  them  ?    How  much  is  the  committee  willing  tlk 
these  salaries  should  be  increased,  if  at  all?    If  we  could  approa.* 
the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  way,  I  think  we  ought 
be  able  to  agree  on  what  is  reasonable  and  what  can  be  allowed, 
should  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  do  that.     These  estimates  wc 
made  up,  oiF  course,  before  we  had  any  promise  of  lower  prices 
before  they  were  in  evidence,  and  we  are  speaking  of  the  situati 
as  it  was  then,  but  we  want  to  hold  up  the  integrity  of  the  organiz 
tion  as  it  is.     It  is  an  organization  that  has  grown  up,  as  I  e 

Elained  in  my  statement,  through  many  years,  and  these  men  ha^ 
een  with  the  service  for  many  years.  We  are  not  able  to  get  ini 
the  service  the  kind  of  men  we  ought  to  have  now,  and  we  are  iw 
going  to  be  able  to  get  them  in  unless  they  can  see  fair  prospec 
on  coming  in.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  argue  the  case  moi 
effectively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  expecting  any  reduction  in  tb 
amount  of  work  which  your  mechanical  force  will  be  required  to  S 
by  virtue  of  the  provision  for  centralizing  the  mechanical  force  i 
the   Secretary's  office? 

Mr.  Makvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  aware  when  these  estimati 
were  made  uj)  that  the  other  arrangement  was  in  progress,  but  : 
there  is  anv  adjustment  between  ourselves  and  the  department  i 
regard  to  that,  we  are  entirely  ready  to  make  it,  but  I  understand 
Mr.  Harrison,  that  the  Weather  Bureau  is  so  far  removed  fro: 
the  department  that  we  are  not  considered  in  that  scheme? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Weatlier  Bureau  has  not  been  considered  ' 
that  scheme,  because  of  its  location.  It  is  located  at  Twenty-foun 
and  M  Streets,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  carting  materl 
and  completed  jobs  to  and  from  the  central  shop  more  than  ove 
balances  any  extra  cost  that  may  be  involved  in  maintaining  a  sh« 
in  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  » 
done  at  the  central  shop  now. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  instrument  work  is  work  that  could  not  be  ce 
tralized  very  well.  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Items  38,  39.  40,  and  41  do  not  involve  any  increa 
in  the  number  of  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  >«o,  sir;  those  are  simply  changes  introduced  to  3 
crease  the  compensation  of  the  men  who  are  already  employed,  a^ 
,  who  have  had  long  service  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  furnish  a  statement  along  with  the  otl: 
one  with  reference  to  these  mechanical  employess,  showing  just  wl: 
the  increases  are  ? 
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Mr.  Mar\tn.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.    It  will  be 
jTicluded  in  the  combined  statement  concerning  the  statutorj'  roll. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  go  to  item  42. 

3lr.  Marvin.  Item  42  covers  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  heating 
and  power  plant,  for  whom  an  increase  of  $600  is  asked.  His  salary 
has  been  ridiculously  low  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  and 
DO    i  ncrease  has  been  gi-anted  him  for  many  years. 

iMr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  note  here  that  this  man  got  $1,300  in  1920. 
I  may  \ye  in  error  about  it,  but  that  is  my  impression.  He  was  in- 
creased from  $1,200. 

^Ir.  Mar\^n.  I  stand  corrected  in  that  statement  that  he  had  no 
moT^ase.    He  was  increased  from  $1500  to  $1,300.    We  asked  for  a 
lax-ger  increase,  and  I  think  the  committee  gave  us  an  increase  of 
^lOO,  and  I  had  overlooked  that  in  my  recollection  of  the  case. 

This  man  has  entire  charge  of  the  heating  plant  for  the  Weather 
^\ireau.    You  understand  that  the  bureau  has  its  own  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  has  its  own  generating  plant  for  supplying  heat  and 
electricity  to  the  institution.    The  electricity  is  used  for  power  pur- 
poses in  the  printing  section,  for  running  presses  and  for  lighting 
^^e   buildings.     There  are  two  generating  plants,  because  we  run 
J^ight  ami  day.    The  forecasting  work  at  night  comes  on  at  8  o'clock 
^^d   runs  until  10.30  or  11,  when  the  power  is  shut  down,  and  we 
iave  simply  a  couple  of  firemen  on  during  the  night.    This  man  is 
P"t  down  for  $1,800. 

Item  44,  covering  four  firemen  at  $1,080  each,  one  by  transfer  from 
^]^  Inmp  fund  with  an  increase  of  $240,  and  three  new  places,  is 
^^*^  these  other  items  increasing  compensation. 

^jx*.  Harrison.  There  is  an  increase  of  one  in  the  number  there. 
/^Ir.  Marvin.  There  is  one  new  place  and  an  increase  in  the  salaries 

TLr^^^^  employees. 
, -^Ir.    Anderson.  There  was  considerable  history  connected   with 
^r^  four  firemen,  as  I  recall  it.  ^ 

^  ^r.   Marvin.  The  bureau  lost  a  fireman  in  the  Appropriations 
^^^^mittee  last  year. 

,    -Mr.  Anderson.  You  should  have  lost  two,  but  you  put  one  on  the 
^^p-sum  roll,  so  that  you  only  lost  one. 

^^fr.  MAR\aN.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  just  like  to  read  you  a  letter,  Mr. 
y*>airman.    We  have  been  unable  to  operate  the  plant  without  the 

)jj^  firemen  on  duty  in  pairs  during  the 

^r.  Byrnes.  You  have  to  have  two  ? 
^-Mr.  Marvin.  Two  firemen  on  duty  at  night.    One  night  after  the 
^'^op  ha(j  shut  down,  the  one  fireman  on  duty  was  making  an  adjust- 
J^^nt  about  one  of  the  vacuum  pumps  that  is  connected  with  the 
^^ting  system,  and  his  hand  was  caught  between  the  roller  arm 
^^^  the  rocker  bar  that  reverses  the  steam  valve  to  stop  the  pump, 
?^cl  he  was  unable  to  remove  his  hand.    This  was  late  at  night.    His 
??^d  was  badly  injured;  one  of  his  fingers  was  badly  injured  and 
?^^^   hand  was  burned  by  the  hot  pump,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
^^Vild  have  happened  to  that  man  if  there  had  not  been  another  man 
^  duty  at  the  time.    It  was  in  March,  1920,  that  this  happened, 
^r.  !Byrnes.  Did  it  ever  happen  before  in  the  history  of  the  plant? 
Air.  Marvin.  No  ;  I  know  of  no  other  particular  instance. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  going  to  keep  a  second  man  there  just 
to  insure  the  other  fireman  against  getting  hurt,  are  you?  Is  there 
not  a  watchman  who  goes  through  there  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  watchman  goes  through  at  night,  but  it  is  a 
question  what  the  watchman  would  have  been  able  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  But  we  have  had  to  keep  these  firemen  there  as  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  management  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  have  him  there  simply  in  case  the  regular 
fii'eman  should  have  his  hand  locked  up  like  that  again? 

Mr.  Marvin. 'Well,  any  exigency  oi  that  sort  may  happen.  It  is 
not  a  safe  proi)osition  to  have  the  plant  left  entirely  with  one  man. 

Item  45  covers  the  captain  of  the  watch.  We  call  him  the  chief 
messenger,  with  an  increase  of  $*2()0.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  watch  force,  and  this  man  has  many  additional 
duties  besides  simply  those  of  captain  of  the  watch,  so  called,  because 
we  have  a  consideral)le  corps  of  messengers  who  deliver  maps  and 
perform  other  errands  al)out  the  city,  and  this  man  has  charge  of 
that  whole  service.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  is  a  very 
reasonable  salary  for  that  resj^onsibility. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  $1,000  was  a  fair  salary  when  he  had  additional 
dutie^s,  how  do  vou  figure  that  i^l.'20<l  is  reasonable  when  von  take 
some  of  them  awav  from  him? 

Mr.  Marvin.  His  principal  duties  are  those  connected  with  the 
me&senger  service,  as  such.     The  dutv  of  watchman  at  the  building^ 
does  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  his  duties,  and  the  man  is  occu- 
pied with  responsibilities  all  the  time,  and  the  compensation  of  $1,200 
IS  certainly  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  has  ho  been  with  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  particular  man  has  been  in  the  depailment  for 
quite  a  number  of  vears.  but  he  was  recentlv  transferred  to  the  bureau 
from  the  departijient  when  we  lost  another  captain  of  the  watch. 

Increases  are  asked  for  the  repairmen  and  for  the  whole  group  of 
messengers.  These  repairmen  are  increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,200, 
and  increases  are  askccl  in  the  salaries  of  the  messengers.  There  are 
34  messengers  in  that  group  at  $900  each  who  formerly  received 
$720,  and  22  messengers  at  $840.  by  promotion  fiom  $660.'  A  group 
of  messengers  are  submitted  here  for  increases,  but  the  same  number 
in  the  aggregate  is  retained. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  inaiiv  vacancies  have  vou  in  your  force  of  mes- 
sengers  now? 

Mr.  MAR^^N.  T  can  not  answer  that,  but  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  vacancies,  more  or  less  all  the  time,  and  we  are  making  effort  to 
jfill  them.  There  are  25  in  this  group  here  on  duty  in  Washington. 
The  rest  of  that  whole  group  of  167  are  in  the  field,  distributed  at 
the  stations  generally:  in  the  large  cities  like  Chicago,  there  are  two. 
It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  get  any  boy  to  take  employment  at 
$480,  which  is  the  entrance  grade,  and  this  change  puts  the  entrance 
grade  at  $600. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  say  that,  do  they  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  do  after  service;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  do  after  they  have  been  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long? 

Mr.  Marvin.  A  month  of  efficient  service. 
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JTRNES.  So,  it  is  not  getting  them  to  enter  at  $480,  except 
Qonth  ? 

ARViN.  We  speak  of  this  as  the  basic  salary,  $480.  They 
ed  to  the  bonus  on  performance  of  efficient  service  and  cer- 
by  the  secretary,  but  with  or  without  the  bonus  we  can  not 

rRNES.  You  can  not  get  boys  in  for  $720? 
\RviN.  At  $720;  yes,  sir. 

•fDERsox.  This  rearrangement  does  not  involve  any  increase 
se  in  the  number  of  employees? 

ARviN.  No,  sir;  there  is  the  same  niunber  of  employees 
ut. 

NDERsoN.  Were  there  any  persons  on  your  statutory  roll 
e  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  either  in  this 
r  others? 

AR\^N.  No,  sir;  we  provide  for  transfers  to  the  statutory 
ery  person  that  should  properly  go  there,  that  is  now  on  the 
1  roll,  one  printer;  there  are  no  clerical  places  to  transfer, 
no  employees  on  the  statutory  or  lump-sum  roll  that  are 
to  anv  other  brancli  of  the  Government. 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES — DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Item  04  is  the  next  item  on  page  33. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  item  that  covers  the  geneni 
expenses  in  the  city  of  Washin^on  outside  of  the  statutory  rollirliicli 
we  had  this  morning.  There  is  an  increase  asked  for  here  of  $18^00. 
a  net  increase,  which  is  to  be  used  in  four  different  projects :  $5^500 
for  salaries,  $6,000  for  improving  the  forecast  and  warning  service, 
of  the  bureau,  $6,000  for  supplies,  instruments,  and  telegraphic  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  harvest  forecast  service 

EXPENSES  incidental  TO  THE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  VESSEL  A. '^^ 

WEATHER  SERVICE. 

SALABIES,    TELKGRAPHING,    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  seem  to  have  that  mixed  up.  You  have  $5,^  ^ 
for  salaries,  telegraphing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  thenjr'^"^^ 
have  $6,000  for  supplies,  instruments,  and  telegraphic  expenses,  w  ^^l 
these  two  items  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  telegraphic  expenses  are  incident  to  differs  ■^ 
kinds  of  service  there,  and  stated/in  each  case  where  there  are  expen: 
of  that  kind.     This  vessel  weather  service  covers  the  reports 
get 

Mr.  Anderson.  I^t  us  take  up  (a)  first,  and  then  take  up  (b). 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  vessel  weather  service  I  am  speaki 
about.  That  is  the  service  from  ships  at  sea  equipped  with  wireless 
which  can  report  to  shore  stations  the  weather  conditions  at  sea.  TV< 
pay  these  men  a  certain  amount  for  observations,  50  cents  per  obsesX"- 
vation.  And  then  the  telegraphing  that  is  mentioned  there  covers  tl"K 
radio  and  land-line  tolls  fov  getting  the  reports  in.  We  wish  to  er^* 
tend  that  to  the  Pacific  coast  district,  and  there  are  some  incident^ 
expenses  here,  in  Washington,  a  part  of  the  administration,  etc.,  th^^ 
are  included.  I  have  an  item  here  that  covers  the  employment  of 
new  men  and  six  promotions  of  $240  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Three  new  men  at  what  salarv  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $1,440  and  $1,620,  and  six  promotions  of  $240.    The 
seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Six  promotions  of  $240  ? 

Mr.  MAR^^N.  Yes,  sir.  That  covers  additional  work  that  is  includ^^J 
in  that  item.  The  three  new  men  have  additional  weather  reportir*^ 
service.  Two  only  of  those  three  new  men  are  for  the  vessel  weather 
reporting  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  that  $5,500  is  for  telegraphing? 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FORECAST  AND  WARNING  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Marvin.  $4,000.  Item  (b),  $6,000  for  improving  the  forecfits* 
and  warning  service  of  the  bureau,  has  reference  to  the  entire  work  ^' 
the  preparation  of  forecasts  in  the  city  of  Washin^on.  We  have  h»^ 
great  difficulty  in  recent  years  in  securing  suitable  men  for  tl^^ 
preparati(m  of  weather  maps  that  are  used  in  the  forecasting  wor^^* 
The  teleisrraphic  reports  are  received  at  the  bureau  in  cipher  and  f^^^ 
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decoded  orally  by  a  translator.    Several  map  men  enter  the  weather 
conditions  carried  in  the  reports  on  maps.    This  work  requires  trained 
men  familiar  with  the  station  work  of  the  bureau  and  meteorological 
ohserrations  and  reports,  and  they  must  be  on  duty  both  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  8.30  a.  m.  up  to  noon,  and  in  the  evening  from  8.30  o'clock 
on  until  10  or  11.    The  two-shirt  duty  is  a  disagreeable  task  for  most 
of  tli.ese  men.    We  have  had  several  resignations  from  that  force,  and 
it  hsLS  been  difficult  to  recruit  it  and  maintain  it,  and  we  want  some 
additional  men  in  that  force,  and  at  somewhat  higher  compensation. 
The    rate  of  pay  has  been  $1,200,  and  we  now  want  to  increase  them 
from  $1,200  and  $1,400  up  to  $2,400  for  those  in  a  supervisory 
capsi-city.    The  $6,000  there  covers  the  entire  increase  for  that  item 
of  "^3vork. 

8UPPUES,  INSTRUMENIS,  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  EXPENSES. 

It,em  (c),  $6,000  for  supplies,  instruments,  and  telegraphic  ex- 
peicises,  is  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  supplies.  That  does  not 
rec[uire  any.  particular  comment.  We  have  to  pay  more*  for  every- 
thing we  get  over  what  yve  formerly  paid,  and  we  are  asking  here  for 
a  small  increase.  You  will  notice  that  this  fund  has  not  been  in- 
creased for  many  years,  as  shown  by  the  table  above.  It  has  been 
109^50  ^ver  since  1917,  and  this  increase  is  for  costs  that  must  be 
P«ia  out  of  that  fund.  About  $1,000  of  the  increase  will  be  needed  to 
nieet  the  advance  of  rates  for  radio  communications  which  have  been 
•jounced  effective  Juljr  1,  1921 ;  that  is  for  tolls  that  are  not  spe- 
^cally  included  in  the  item  of  vessel  weather  reporting  service  but 
tor  Various  observations  for  general  forecasting  purposes. 

TELEGRAPHIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

*^i^aUy  item  (d),  for  telegraphing  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in 
^^i^^ction  with  the  new  harvest  forecast  service.  We  have  been  re- 
<iue^f;^^  to  get  information  more  directly  to  the  farmers  in  rural 
^^^l^iunities,  through  the  farm  bureau  organizations.  We  have 
*^^^ys  experienced  difficultv  in  making  our  forecast  information  im- 
"^^^^^iately  available  to  the  farmers.  We  have  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
J^®^^  to  get  into  communication  with  the  farmer  promptly,  through 
fj^^  Xural  free  delivery  and  other  agencies,  but  the  service  is  not  what 
^Viould  be  at  the  present  time.  This  proposal  is  to  put  in  a  tele- 
?^J)hic  service  to  certain  farm  bureaus  in  one  State,  to  see  if  the 
JL^^t^i  bureau  organization  can  not  disseminate  the  information  by 
Jn^^phone  to  the  farmers  where  it  will  be  useful  to  them.  The  pre- 
./^%ions  to  the  farmers  will  be  chiefly  of  rain  and  weather  conditions 
/i^t  affect  harvesting  and  operations  of  that  kind  during  that  season 
ti  'theyear,  and  will  go  immediately  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
^^.  Tile  amount  asked  for  there  is  very  small-r$l,000. 

INCREASES  IN  SALARY  AND  FORCE. 

.y^^r.  Anderson.  This  note  does  not  seem  to  exactly  correspond  with 
^e  statement  at  the  bottom  of  it.    You  have  $5,500.    How  many  men 
^^  employed  under  that?    How  many  new  men  does  that  involve? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  The  total  increased  expenditure  for  salaries  under 
this  item  aggregates  $8,500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  increases  alone  i 

Mr.  Marvin.  For  new  men  and  for  inci-eased  salarie&  The  detaih 
are  not  given  here,  but  the  amount  expended  out  of  this  increase  that 
is  asked  for  salaries  is  to  be  $8,500.  The  aggregate  for  telegraphing 
for  the  whole  item  04  is  $4,000;  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  etc.,  $6,000, 
aggregating  $18,5(X). 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  table  gives  the  number  of  men,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two  additional  men.  Dr.  Marvin  said  a  moment 
ago  that  there  were  to  be  three  new  men  at  $1,440  each.  These  promo- 
tions at  $240  certainly  do  not  correspond  with  th^  table  down  nere. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  a  pencil  note  on  this  memorandum  that  the 
chief  of  the'forecast  division  lias  given  me:  One  new  place  at $1,620, 
three  new  places  at  $1.44<),  and  four  promotions  of  $240;  each  are 
contemplated  in  connect i<m  with  the  map  force  and  two  new  places 
for  the  vessel  weather  service,  one  at  $1,440  and  the  other  at  $1^60, ; 
making  six  new  places  in  all.  These  do  not  show  in  the  table  l.>ecause 
the  latter  Tepresents  the  entire  central  office  force  on  the  miscella- 
neous roll  after  contemplated  promotions  and  adjustments  are  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  vour  table  here,  you  ai'e  promoting 
one  man  fom  $:^,J)(>0  to  $4,5(K). 

Mr.  Marvin.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  contemplated  pi^motion^j 
That  is  apait  from  the  specific  item  here,  the  activities  for  whit 
increases  are  asked,  to  recognize  the  services  of  our  leading  foi 
caster  of  the  country.  This  man  is  now  receiving  $3,9G0,  and  I  ha^ 
put  in  this  incivase  to  $4r,50()  as  being  deserved  by  that  man. 
Weather  Hureau  has  not  in  its  organization  up  to  the  pi'esent  time  I 
single  emploA-ee  i-ecciving  in  excess  of  $8,960.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  promotions  in  the  department  to  positions  carried  in  the 
department  at  $4,r)()0.  We  have  nevi^r  had  tb.e  funds  to  permit  us  to 
promote  anybody  to  those  salaries  under  this  miscellaneous  roll, 
but  this  man  and  others  are  deserving  of  just  as  much  compensation 
as  any  man  in  the  department.  This  man  will  be  the  most  difSculc 
man  to  replace  j)ossible.  He  is  a  highly  trained  forecaster.  It  is 
an  ail  that  re([uires  year^  of  study  and  ex|)erience,  and  the  one  posi- 
tion i)ut  ch)wn  there  at  that  salary  is  for  this  man  I  speak  of.  I  can 
prepare  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  detailed  statement  in  connection 
witli  the  others  that  are  to  be  furnished,  and  the  exact  manner  in 
which  these  changes  in  compensation  and  additions  of  men  are  to  be 
effected.  In  this  case  there  is  the  necessity  for  additional  men  as 
well  as  some  increase  in  compensation  in  the  map  force. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Your  onlv  additions  of  men  here  are  two  men  at 
$1,(540  at  the  bottom  of  the'list? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No.     The  additions  will  i)e  about  five. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  The  rest  of  it  is  all  promotions? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  the  five  men  and  the  promotions  in  the  map  force 
that  make  this  amount  T  have  here,  $^,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  total  shows  at  the  bottom.  27  men  estimated  for 
as  airainst  25. 

]Vir.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  These  are  the  only  two  additions? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  promotion  of  map  men  in  addition  to  the  five  new 
places  covers  the  amount  of  $8,500  for  salaries,  there  is  $4,000  for 
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telegraphing,  and  $6,000  for  supplies,  equipment,  aud  miscellaneous 
expenf«s,  making  a  total  of  $18,500,  which  is  the  increase  asked  for. 
That  is  the  fund  for  the  administration  of  the  technical  work  in 
M'ashington  of  forecasting  and  tlie  map  is.suing  operations. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF  1»RINTING  OmCE,   WASHINGTON,  !)•   C.  , 

Item  65  is  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  print 
office,  an  inci-ease  from  $12,800  to  $14,450,  an  apparent  inci'ease 
$1,G50,  but  an  actual  increase  of  $^^5000.  That  is  to  cover  entii 
the  cost  of  printing  supplies,  inks,  papers,  and  incidental  costs  c 
nected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  printing  office  which  is  paid 
out  of  this  fund,  the  printing  work  in  Washmgton  of  issuing  weal 
maps  and  bulletins  such  as  you  see  about  the  city. 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY   OF   WASHINGTON. 

Hem  66  is  the  big  item  for  the  out  of  Washington  expenses 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  meteorological,  climatologi 
and  marine  information,  etc.,  an  increase  to  $1,398,610.  That  i 
net  increase  of  $98,500,  to  be  used  in  several  different  lines  of  m 

CHANGE  OF  I^NGUAGE. 

There  is  a  change  submitted  in  the  language,  omitting  the  lim 
tion  of  sums,  which  does  not  affect  the  appropriation,  but  to  a  ( 
tain  extent  hampers  the  administration  and  management  of  the  fi 
There  is  no  other  appropriation  in  the  department,  or,  as  far  i 
know,  in  the  Government,  that  quit^  corresponds  to  that,  where 
to  exceed  limitations  are  set  up  on  the  amount  that  can  be  expen 
for  different  activities.    The  appropriation  carries  a  large  sum, 
these  limitations  requii'e  administrative  adjustments,  through 
approval  of  the  Secretary  each  year,  to  take  care  of  the  excesse 
the  not  to  exceed  amounts.    The  committee  has,  of  course,  apprc 
the  amoimt  of  the  whole  appropriation,  and  it  seems  unnecessar 
retain  that  limiting  language  in  there,  and  as  submitted  here, 
proposed  to  have  the  limiting  language  omitted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  object,  evidently?  of  putting  the  limitatio: 
$700,000  in  the  appropriation  was  to  limit  your  salaries,  I  supi 
If  we  take  that  limitation  out,  there  is  not  any  limit. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  there  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  compelle 
conduct  our  activities.  You  gave  me  last  year  $1,303,030.  I 
not  use  all  of  my  money  for  salaries.  I  must  conduct  my  other 
tivities,  pay  my  telephone  tolls,  and  my  rent  of  buildings  and  ol 
in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Byrnf^s.  How  long  has  this  limitation  been  carried  in  the  1 

Mr.  Marvtn.  Ever  since  1914.  The  form  of  the  appropriation 
then  changed,  and  the  limitation  was  put  in  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  it  handicapped  you  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir:  it  has  in  several  particulars,  and  it  does 
serve  any  particularly  useful  purpose,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  If 
are  willing  to  let  me  have  $1,300,000  for  these  expenses,  I  se< 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  trusted  to  administer  those  funds 
ciently  anct  justly. 

SPECIAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  in  regard  to  this  item  for  $129, 
Is  that  for  special  observation  and  report,  or  is  it  paid  to  emplo; 
for  salaries? 
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MxT.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  all  of  that  goes 

Mx-.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Who  is  that  paid  to? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  paid  to  these  river  observers  who  report  the 
rainfalls  and  gauge  the  rivers,  cotton  region,  com  and  wheat  region, 
tnd  other  special  observers,  storm-warning  display  meiL  etc. ;  they 
are  given  $10  per  month,  and  small  sums  of  that  sort.  It  goes  into 
their  compensation  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  spend  all  of  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  not  to  exceed  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  explain  the  increase  of  $98,000? 


TVu: 


hi 


extension  of  \t:8sel  weather  service. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  first  part  of  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  ex- 
tension of  the  vessel  service  which  I  have  mentioned  before.  The 
other  part  is  in  Washington.  This  part  is  for  the  extension  which 
takes  place  in  the  field. 

Now,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially,  the  general  movement  of 
storms  is  from  the  ocean  inland.  In  fact,  over  the  whole  United 
States  the  storm  movement  is  from  the  west  toward  the  east. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  storm  is  on  them  almost  before  they  get 
their  observations,  but  now  that  vessels  are  equipped  with  wireless 
Wid  can  make  observations  and  report,  at  sea,  we  are  extending  that 
JBrvice  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  are  asking  $9,500  for  this  extension. 
*t  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  these  radio  messages  and  alsa 
w  the  payment  of  compensation  of  reporters. 


TELEPHONING  AND  TELEGRAPHING. 


•  ^-  -\ndersox.  Xow,  you  have  got  an  item  for  telegrams  of  $5,5(XT 

W/      f^reccding  item  for  these  vessel  weather  reports,  and  now  you 
1^^  riere  you  are;  asking  for  $9,500  to  be  spent  here. 

H^a  K-  '^l^R^'^^-  ^^  ^^^'®  ^  distinct  line  of  expenditures  in  and  out  of 

\^*^^*>gton  and  divide  the  expenditures  between  the  two. 
the  fi     ISarrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  telegrams  from  Washington  to 
^  T^^^^  are  paid  from  these  funds,  but  the  telegrams  from  the  field 

jl^^liington  are  paid  out  of  the  field  appropriation, 
fipt^'*'      Anderson.  You  do  not  have  any  telegrams  to  pay  for  in  this 

M^^^  from  the  reports? 

w^*    ^Ji£\RViN.  No,  sir. 

yr^^      Anderson.  Then  something  must  be  wrong  somewhere. 

y^^     Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman 

^^^  Harrison  (interposing).  The  information  has  to  come  in  to 
^^\^  jpentral  office.  One  of  these  items  covers  the  expenditures  in 
Waskxxngton  and  the  other  covers  the  expenses  outside  of  Washing- 
r^^^T  C)ne  covers  the  cost  of  telegrams  coming  from  the  field  to  Wash- 
^J8*^Ti  and  the  other  covers  the  cost  of  telegrams  from  Washington  to 

^^*  Anderson.  Well,  there  is  no  expense  connected  with  the  tele- 
P?E^Viing  of  this  information  to  Washington,  for  this  particular  item^ 
^" v^'t^legraph  service  ? 
.  ^f^^.  Harrison.  The  reports,  as  I  understand  it,  come  in  to  Wash- 
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Mr.  Marvin.  But  they  come  both  to  Washington  and  San  Fran 
cisco,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  telegrams  coming  from  the  field  station 
are  paid  for  out  of  this  fund.  The  telegrams  out  of  Washington  t 
the  field  must  be  paid  for — ^the  telegrams  which  go  from  Washbi 
ton  to  the  field  must  be  paid  for — from  Washington  funds.  Ti 
mentioning  of  the  telegrams  here  is  simply  meant  to  show  that  the: 
are  expenses  of  that  nature  and  that  they  must  be  met.  The  maji 
fund  is  for  telegrams.  As  you  can  see  here,  $295,700  is  for  cor 
munication  and  observations  from  the  field  stations.  That  cove 
nearly  all  of  the  appropriation  we  have  for  telegraphing,  and  er 
braces  reports  from  200  and  more  stations  that  are  sent  from  ou 
lyinjg  points  and  from  the  large  number  of  special  meteorologic 
stations  and  for  the  distribution  of  forecasts,  warnings,  and  weati) 
information. 

The  vessel  reports  that  we  get  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especial 
the  increases  that  are  going  to  be  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  will  ii 
prove  conditions  and  give  us  information  as  to  the  storms  that  ex 
over  the  ocean  before  they  get  to  the  land.  If  we  can  get  th( 
observations  from  the  steamers  before  the  storms  get  to  land,  th< 
can  be  that  much  previous  warning.  The  telegraphing  and  the  pi 
nieiit  of  the  observers  is  a  field  charge  against  this  fund.  The  ad 
tional  amount  estimated  for  is  $9,500. 

ISSUE  OF  WEATHER   MAPS. 

Item  (b),  $30,000  for  the  resumption  of  weather  map,  if  you  h 
no  further  questions  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Marvin.  During  the  war.  due  to  the  loss  of  trained  men  : 
other  difficulties,  we  curtailed  the  issue  of  weather  maps  at  the  t 
stations  in  a  number  of  cases.  This  is  for  the  resumption  of 
weather  maps.  It  is  desired  to  employ  additional  men  at  a  num 
of  stations  in  order  that  the  publication  of  weather  maps  and 
preparation  of  glass  maps  on  a  number  of  the  impotrant  exchan^ 
in  large  cities  may  be  resumed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effect 
methods  of  disseminating  weather  information.  The  present  p 
sounel  at  many  of  the  stations,  however,  is  inadequate  to  undertu 
the  work  of  issuing  maps. 

At  a  number  of  places  those  men  were  put  off  and  we  were  not  a 
to  prepare  those  glass  maps  which  we  had  before  kept  at  boards 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  such  places.  That  work  1 
been  suspended  ever  since.  The  chief  necessity  for  that  was  the  1 
of  men  who  entered  the  military  service,  and  we  were  unable  to  h 
up  the  work.  We  now  want  to  have  a  small  increase  here  of  $20,< 
for  the  resumption  of  this  map  work,  which  calls  for  increased  n 
power  at  a  number  of  stations.  This  is,  as  I  said,  one  of  the  m 
effective  methods  of  disseminating  weather  information  we  ha 
and  the  present  personnel  of  the  service  is  inadequate.  We  reai 
an  increase  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  work  along  ui 
lines. 

EXTENSION   OF  THE   FRIMT-FROST  SERVICE. 

The  next  is  item  (c).  $9,000  for  the  extension  of  the  fmit-fi 
service.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop  has  increased,  its  protect 
from  frost  by  heating  has  become  more  extensively  practiced,  i 
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the  demands  on  the  Weather  Bureau  for  frost  forecasts  and  special- 
ized advice  exceed  its  ability  to  meet  them  under  present  appropria- 
^*i  tions.  That  work  has  been  conducted  for  a  great  many  years  and 
consists  of  the  issuing  of  warnings  of  frosts  to  the  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  districts  in  the  frost  season  in  Florida  and  southern  California 
during  the  winter  season  and  later  in  the  spring  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts and  throughout  the  country  generally. 

The  service  consists  of  giving  warnings  of  frost  and  very  definite 
^^i  specific  information  to  orchardists  where  thev  have  means  of 
protecting  their  orchards  from  frost  by  means  of  Ares  and  artificial 
'^^ating  of  the  orchards.    We  need  trained  men  to  do  elTective  work. 

^Ir.   Anderson.  How   much   have   you   expended   on    fruit   frost 
^n'ice;  how  much  are  you  expending  now^ 

^Ir,  Marvin.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  exact  amount  tliat  is 

?P^nt  each  year,  but  it  is  inchided  in  the  general  work  of  forecast- 

^^^-    It  is  difficult  to  keej)  an  itemized  account  of  the  separate  ex- 

^^^d'tvires  of  that  character  because  there  is  so  much  involved  in  it. 

.,  V^e   :fruit  frost  work  is  made  up  of  observations  on  which  they  base 

j^^^^     ^forecast  work   at   the   district   centers   and   telegraph    it   to 

\r  ^^^^^^ions  in  which  the  service  is  performed. 

w.  Anderson.  Well,  how  is  the  $9,000  expended?  That  is  what 
^  J^^^  to  know. 

^ir.  IMarvin.  a  part  of  it  will  be  used  in  telegraphing.  It  is  pro- 
P<js^d  xo  add  two  men  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,400,  and  to  use  $500  for 
telegi^^^phic  expenses,  and  $3,500  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  includ- 
es ^'^  strumental  equipment,  etc. 

Mr^  -  Anderson,  well,  since  you  are  going  into  that  can  you  give 
^^soM-^r^Q  information  with  regard  to  (b)  ? 

.  fli*-  Marvin.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  information  for  (b)  here.  It 
IS  int^^nj^^j  fQj.  additional  employees  at  field  stations  to  enable  us  to 
"^^'^^^^  weather  maps. 

^''^^^-^VL  forecasts  in  CONNE(mON  WITH  ORCHARD  SPRAYINO  OPERATIONS. 

^^^-  Anderson.  All  right,  go  on  with  (d). 

^^^^  Marvin.  This  is  in  connection  with  the  service  for  orchard 

^^^^^^ing  that  has  been   very  effective  heretofore  in  we>;tern  New 

^,^''*^,  and  it  is  requested  that  it  be  done  elsewhere.    The  service  con- 

si^^     in  the  special  forecasting  of  rains  three  or  four  days  in  advance 

wnfe'^*^  possible  in  order  that  the  orchardists  may  prepare  to  spray 

t^    %-rees  at  the  critical  time  in  order  that  the  rain  shall  come  just 

*^^V^  the  spraying  of  the  orchards  has  been  completed.    That  makes 

^"^^^ipraying  much  more  effective. 

^Ow,  the   ordinary   forecasts,   which   are   sent    from   24   and    86 

^^^^^t:*s  in  advance  are  not  quite  adequate  to  make  the  service  effec- 

t^^^^-    We  want  to  give  service  longer  in  advance,  and  send  the  men 

int^  the  field  to  get  the  information  to  these  districts  when  the 

sp^^ying  operations  are  necessary.    This  work  is  conducted  in  con- 

^^^^lon  with  the  organizations  that  handle  the  spraying  part  of  it, 

^^^rn  the  orchardists'   viewpoint.     We  give  them   advice   and   in- 

**^^tnation  as  to  rains  and  thej'  organize  the  program  with  regard 

their  spraying  operations  in  order  to  make  them  most  effective. 

^  l^'he  salary*  items  that  are  included  is  one  man  at  $1,800.  two  at 

^*^'>^20,  and  four  at  $1,440:  telegraphing  expenses.  $500,  and  inci- 

^*^tital  equipment,  $1,(X)0. 
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EXTENSION    OF    CATTLE,    CORN,    AND    WHEAT    REGION    SERVICE. 

The  next  item  (e)  $4,0()()  for  extension  of  cattle,  corn,  and  wheat 
region  service.  This  is  for  extension  of  the  cattle  region  and  what 
region  service.  We  want  to  extend  that  character  of  work.  The 
work  comprises  the  collection  of  observations  and  reports  from  the 
different  regions  of  the  corn  and  wheat  belt.  The  expense  is  for 
the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  rainfall,  and  the  temperature 
conditions  each  day,  and  telegraphic  reports  in  certain  com  and 
wheat  sections  not  now  occupied. 

In  the  case  of  the  cattle-region  service^  the  same  reports  are 
utilized  in  furnishing  bulletins  for  the  cattle  interests  as  to  the 
l^razing  conditions  of  the  ranges,  and  the  work  also  includes  the 
issuing  and  the  dissemination  of 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  get  what  this  information  is  as  to  what 
it  is  for? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  it  is  advices  as  to  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  grazing  conditions.  We  do  not,  of  course,  make  observations  of 
grazing  conditions  of  the  ranges,  and  the  work  also  includes  the 
over  the  cattle  ranges.  The  observations  are  collected  to  report  the 
condition  over  those  districts. 

This  cattle-region  service  also  includes  sending  warning  of  cold 
waves  and  heavy  snows.  That  is  of  special  imiK)i'tance  during  the 
critical  season  of  the  year  to  tlie  cattlemen,  to  protect  their  stock 
and  get  them  under  shelter  when  necessary.  We  warn  them  as  long 
in  advance  as  possible,  and  they  use  protective  measures  so  far  as 
their  stocks  are  concerned,  and  it  saves  them  from  great  losses. 

Every  one  of  these  services,  gentlemen,  means  economical  benefit 
to  the  countiT.    It  is  a  great  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  rendering  that  service  now? 

ilr.  Marvjx.  We  do  now,  as  far  as  we  can.  This  is  to  meet  the 
demands  for  more  service,  and  to  put  the  service  in  additional  re- 
gions-in  the  case  of  the  cattle-region  work.  It  has  been  done  in 
Arizona,  and  in  the  southwestern  States.  We  want  to  go  up  into 
Montana  and  the  northern  districts. 

HARVEST  FORECASTS. 

I  not(Ml  a  moment  ago  about  the  liarvest  forecasts  where  the  pur- 
pose was  to  furnisji  these  forecasts  to  the  farm  bureau  organizations 
for  dissemination  to  the  farmers.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
very  much  benefit  could  a^vrue  to  the  farming  communities  if  they 
would,  and  could  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  our  weather- forecast- 
ing work.  But,  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  get  the  information 
to  them  early  enough  unles  we  could  telegraph  out  to  each  individual 
farmer,  which  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Farm  bureau  and  other 
organizations  fhat  have  come  into  existence  during  recent  years  fur- 
nish means  bv  which  we  can  reach  these  j)eople  now,  but  we  can  not 
reach  them  wliere  they  do  not  have  organizations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now.  just  take  the  different  localities.  You  have 
got  county  agents  in  every  <  ounty  in  the  United  States  and  I  sup- 

f)ose  in  every  one  of  those  localities  where  there  are  county  agents 
ocated  they  get  the  weather  forecasts. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  each  county  agent  gets 
the  weather  forecast  or  not.  All  of  those  located  in  the  big  cities 
get  forecasts. 

Afr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  get  them  in  every  town  in  the  United 
^tates.  You  see  them  stuck  up  at  the  post  offices  everywhere  you  go 
jjii  over  the  countiy.  The  county  agent  and  the  post  office  can  get 
^bem  just  as  well  as  anybody  else  ? 

•Mr.   [Marvin.  Well,  we  make  an  extensive  distribution  of  them. 

|Aere  is  no  question  about  that.    Our  forecasts  are  sent  out  through 

ine  rural  free  deliveries  and  we  telegraph  the  forecasts  to  the  post- 

^i^ters,  and  they  stamp  them  on  a  card,  which  you  see,  and  they 

{"ate  tliem  available.    At  the  same  time  lots  of  people  do  not  get  the 

loreca^sts  immediately. 

^^i'-  -A>-DERSON.  That  is  very  true,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is  what  vou  are  going  to  do  with  this  $2,000? 

Mr.   Mj^RviN.  Well,  this  is  for 

^^r.     -A.NDER80N   (interposing).  Is  it  going  to  enable  you  to  get 
earlier-   forecasts  to  the  regions,  and  to  more  people,  or  what? 

Mr.   ^XIarvin.  As  I  say,  that  is  exactly  the  idea,  to  enable  us  to  get 

earlier  forecasts  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  to  deliver  them  to  the 

faiinex's.     It  means  more  telegraphic  expenses  chiefly. 

Mr.    Byrnes.  You  propose  to  telegraph  them? 

Mr.   AIarvin.  Either  to  the  farm  bureaus  or  to  the  county  agents. 

We  rely  Qn  some  of  the  central  agencies  to  receive  the  forecasts  and 

to  <l^stribute  them.     Now,  we  telegraph  the  forecasts  to  the  post- 

master,   and  he  agrees  to  stamp  the  forecast  on  these  cards  and  to 

distribute  them  or  post  them.     But,  at  the  best,  this  distribution 

does    not  immediately  reach  the  distant  farmer.     Now,  the  farm 

t^^J^u  organizations  receive 

*^i*-  Byrnem  (interposing).  Are  these  organizations  in  the  DcpaH- 
i"«»t  of  Agriculture?     . 
^li*.    Marvin.  No;  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  different  States  and 

tli«^*ounties 

^^1'.  liYitNES  (interposing).  Do  vou  mean  that  you  intend  to  tele- 
?^'*Ph  to  the  organizations  in  the  States — the  central  organizations — 
then  telegraph  to  all  of  the  county  agencies? 

^Ir.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  not  in  all  the  States  as  yet.    This  is  a  serv- 

^<*^.lhat  is  being  inaugurated  in  a  very  limited. Avay  in  one  State. 

^J  ^^  proposed  tq  be  done  in  one  State,  and  we  will  telegraph  them 

the  Weather  conditions  from  day  to  day,  and  thev  are  to  see  to  it 

il    |}^^^  the  forecast  is  distributed  to  the  farmers.     The  proposition  at 

:"^  present  time  carries  telegraphic  expenses  mentioned,  that  is  not 

in  >v  ushington,  $1,000.    We  are  going  to  have  one  man,  at  $1,400, 

''"^^n  the  job. 

:;JJ**.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  going  to  give  him  to  do? 

Y^*  >L\RViN.  Well,  he  will  take  charge  of  this  work  in  that  State 

^.^^1   ss^e  that  it  is  properly  handled  by  the  farm-bureau  organiza- 

t^*^^*   Anderson.  What  you  are  ^oing  to  do  then,  is  to  send  a  man 
IjjV^  tif^  the  farm  bui-eau  associations  and  send  the  information  to 

"^  *Xnd  have  him  take  charge  of  the  work  ? 
g_^^.  Marvin.  To  take  up  the  work  with  them  and  to  fntroduce  it. 
^^  t-i^-^at  is  is  properly  introduced,  and  it  will  go  through  his  hands 
*^^  agricultural  community. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  organization  is  going  to  take  charge  of  it?  I 
do  not  see  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
some  responsible  person,  some  I'esponsihle  weather  bureau  man  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Why,  if  it  is  simply  a  question  of  disseminating  in- 
formation, and  if  you  expect  the  agiucultural  colleges,  for  instance, 
to  ccK)perate  with  you  to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  to  cooperate 
with  you  and  distribute  that  information,  they  are  going  to  have 
.somebody  do  that  work  and  they  will  have  somel)oay  designated. 
If  they  are  not  going  to  <lo  that,  are  you  g^>ing  to  send  a  man  down 
there  or  are  you  going  to  cooperate  with  them  and  simply  send  a      . 
telegram  to  your  agent  and  have  him  turn  it  over  to  them  to  dis-     -j 
tribute? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  i)ossibly  the  way  it  will  work  .out  ultimately, 
when  we  get  the  matter  into  thorough-going  shape,  but  we  feel  that 
we  should  have  an  employee  for  this  purpose  in  order  to  make  the 
work  effective  and  efficient,  and  one  man  at  $1,400  is  all  that  is 
asked  for.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  for  incidental  expenses  of  tele- 
gi'aphing  and  telephoning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  can  see  that  it  might  be  of  some  value  in  dis- 
seminating this  information  through  the  communities  to  the  farmers, 
through  some  central  agency,  but  it  will  have  to  be — the  forecast  will 
have  to  be — forecasted  longer  than  24  hours  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  . 
farmers,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  would  not  expect  to  use  the  ordinary  forecast 
which  runs — the  morning  forecast  runs  for  86  houi^s ;  this  morning's 
forecast  ends  36  hours  hence ;  l)eginning  to-night,  it  runs  through  24 
hours. 

Now,  in  these  spraying  operations  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  still 
longer,  to  have  a  longer  forecast.  That  would  be  one  of  the  objects 
in  having  a  man  on  this  work  to  be  able  to  answer  inquiries  and  give 
interpretations  as  to  the  forecasts  for  certain  regions.  Wherever  we 
render  the  service  in  any  city,  our  men  are  always  on  the  phone, 
frequently  being  called  to  answer  particulary  with  I'egard  to  the 
forecasts.  It  does  not  end  witli  simply  giving  the  forecast.  They  call 
up  and  want  to  know  how  about  this,  that  and  the  other.  We  need 
men  who  have  that  work  in  hand  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  we  will  go  on  with  the  next  item. 

EXTENSION    OF    RIVER    AND    FUM)D    WORK. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  next  item  (g)  $0,(X)0  for  the  extension  of  river 
and  flood  work. 

Before  the  war  we  \nu\  a  man  who  was  rated  as  an  engineer.  We 
were  able  to  get  him  then  for  about  $1,200,  but  he  resigned  and  went 
into  the  military  service  at  a  much  higher  compensation  as  an 
engineer,  and  has  iu»ver  come  back.  We  want  an  additional  man 
under  that  item  at  $*2,0(X),  a  man  with  engineering  experience  and 
ability.  We  have  thousands,  I  think,  or  many  hundreds  of  river 
gauges  in  the  United  States  and  many  of  those  get  washed  out  and  the 
zero  point  of^the  gauge  got<  changed  as  a  result  of  the  flood  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  continually  necessary  to  have  some  one  go  around  ami 
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g-et.  the  river-gauge  zero  properly  set,  so  that  we  can  correlate  reports 
properly  with  the  past  and  future  flood  conditions.  We  are  asking 
foxT  t:hat  one  position  in  this  item. 

^SSTow,  the  telegraphing  in  connection  with  flood  conditions  is 
simply  reporting  the  river  stages,  the  rainfall  in  the  districts  and 
tbLsit.  amounts  in  this  estimate  to  $5,900.  That  covers  both  telegraph- 
ing and  pay  for  the  men  who  make  these  observations — 50  cents  per 
oV>s€3rvation  general!}'. 

IVJCr.  Byrnes.  You  are  now  domg  this  work,  are  you  not  ? 

^*Ir.  Marvin.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  work.    It  is  for  additional 

^^r.  Anderson.  In  addition  to  the  rivers  you  are  now  covering? 

^ilr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  additional  gauges,  and  covers  points 
thii.  t:  have  not  been  reported  that  are  needed  to  be  covered  on  places  on 
tri  V>utaries  or  something  of  that  sort  that  is  not  properly  covered  at 
th^  present  time.  This  is  for  the  betterment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
wox-k  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time. 

RENTS,  REPAIRS  TO  BUIIJ>IN(J8,  MATP^RIALS.  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

^^ow,  the  next  item  (h)  is  for  materials  and  supplies.  We  have, 
^^  course,  had  to  pay  much  more  for  instruments,  equipments,  and 
'^^terials,  and  we  tided  over  in  the  past  with  no  special  increase  for 
th.is  purpose. 

.  ^Ve  have  suffered  a  great  many  increases  in  rent  charges  in  outside 
^^^>'  stations  wherever  we  have  had  to  renew  leases,  they  have  gen- 
^^^lly  been  at  an  increased  amount  of  rental. 

.     -^Ir.  Anderson.  Most  of  the  stations  are  located  in  Federal  build- 
"^Ss,  are  they  not? 

.  -^Tr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  quite  a  number  of  the  stations  are  not  located 
Ivt  ^^^®^*^  buildings.  We  have  some  buildings  that  are  owned  by 
^^Government,  as  you  know. 
^  Trills  table  of  rentals  shows  we  have  a  total  floor  space  of  74,338 
-^^t^  for  which  we  pav  $92,329.  Thus,  the  average  rental  per  square 
^^^t  for  oflSce  room  is^$1.09. 

-^^ow,  we  are  asking  for  $15,000  to  cover  increased  cost  of  supplies 
'^V'-  equipment;  $5,000  for  increased  rent;  $8,000  for  necessary  re- 
^^^  i  ^  to  buildings;  $8,000  for  instruments;  and  $2,000  for  freight  and 
^  J^ress  charges  due  to  increased  rates. 

TThat  is  what  goes  to  make  up  item  (h), 
-    ^f  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  about  the  rental 
"  ^*V^ation,  I  think  perhaps  I  can  give  it  to  you  here. 

^^Ir.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  this  gen- 
^^^^'^l  item,  what  increased  promotions  have  been  made  under  this 
^^^:«n  since  July  1. 

^r.  Marvin.  In  this  item  for  the  past  year? 
^fr.  Anderson.  Yes",  sir. 

^r.  Marvin.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  we  had  or  we 
T*^^  authorized  to  spend  an  additional  amount  of  $27,500  for  salary. 
'^^t  amount  has  practically  now^  been  obligated  under  the  present 
*  Impropriation  and  the  compensation  of  the  men  has  been  increased 
f^^ordingly.  It  has  been  spread  out  very  evenly  and  equitably 
'  ^^^>ngst  the  deserving  men  of  the  service,  some  four  hundred  and 
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seventy  men.    The  number  of  men  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Isn't  it  less? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  a  small  reduction,  I  think,  this  year  as  a 
result  of  the  retirement  and  reductions  that  took  place  following 
1918.    We  did  make  considerable  reductions  in  the  force  after  the 
war  to  offset  increases  that  were  made  during  the  war,  where  we 
lost  a  large  number  to  the  military  service  and  took  on  a  consider- 
able number  of  untrained  men  whom  we  were  compelled  to  use; 
and  the  latter  p?irt  of  July  or  June  of  1918, 1  think  it  was,  there  were 
about  17  men  dropped,  and  there  have  been  some  further  reductions 
since  then.     I  do  not  have  an^^  figures  with  me  to  show  the  exact 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  but  I  can  furnish  that  statement 
if  it  is  desired.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  number  of  men  has  been 
held  down  to  the  minimum. 

NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  there  have  been  over  200  promotions  since 

July  1.  , 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  we  have  had  fully  200  promotions  out  of  this 
fund  and  then  there  has  been  a  number  as  the  result  of  resignation 
and  retirement,  etc.  Those  promotions  have  been,  the  majority  of 
them,  comparativelv  small — $120  to  $180,  as  my  recollection  is/ 

Mr.  Anderson.  J^ome  of  them  have  been  increased  a  great  deal 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Marvin.  A  few  of  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  as  high  as  $700.    Here  is  one  for  $750. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not  know  exactly  to  what  you  refer.  I  would 
not  quest icm  it.     What  was  it,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  a  cjise  of  Edgar  B.  Calvert,  promoted  to- 
inoteoro]0;«.n^t  at  !>*5.'2r>()  from  chief  clerk  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  promotion  is  practically  $750,  but  you  must  i"ec- 
cgnize  thiit  the  bonus  was  received  for  the  $2,500,  but  was  not  re- 
ceived with  the  5^8.250. 

That  promotion  was  an  entirely  deserving  one  as  a  result  of  the 
retirement  of  the  chief  in  charge  of  the  forecast  division,  who  was 
beyond  the  retirement  age  and  who  took  retirement,  and  Mr.  Calvert 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  forecasting  division  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr,  Williams  was  getting  $3,250,  and  Mr.  Calvek 
was  ])ronioted  to  that  grade. 

Jlr.  ^Iarvin.  The  change  in  the  amount  there  was  justified  en- 
tirely because  there  was  no  position  created  for  the  man,  but  it  came 
about  automatically  with  the  retirement  of  one  man  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  competent  and  capable  man  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  another  case:  Mr.  Weightman  was  pro- 
moted to   chief   clerk — promoted    from  meteorologist   at   $1,800  tc 
chief  clerk  at  $2,500,  which  was  a  promotion  of  $700. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  statutory  place,  Mr.  Anderson,  carrying 
a  salary  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Calvert  having  Ijeen 
made  chief  of  the  forecast  division. 

Now,  we  have  a  conditicm  there  in  which  we  have  one  of  the  most 
important  activities,  the  forecasting:  fli vision— there  is  not  any  part 
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of  the  bureau  in  which  any  more  important  work  is  done  than  in 
that  office.  The  officer  in  charge  had  been  receiving  compensation 
3t  $3^0  for  many  years  and  he  retired,  so  what  were  we  to  do  with 
the  position  ?  Well*  in  the  first  place,  there  was  practically  no  ques- 
tion about  the  selection  of  Mr.  Calveil;  for  the  position  of  chief  of 
the  forecasting  division.  He  was  decidedly  the  best  man  we  had 
in  the  service  tor  that  position. 

AW,  the  chief  clerk's  position  was  also  to  be  filled,  and  it  was  a 
question,  and  we  were  looking  around  for  awhile  before  we  finally 
selected  Mr.  Weightman.     Mr.  Weightman  had  been  in  the  chief 
clerk's  office  and  had  been  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,600  some  time  be- 
fore.   He  took  military  service  and  went  over  to  France  and  re- 
mained over  there  for  12  months  or  more,  I  think.    I  do  not  know 
how  long  he  was  over  there,  but  I  think  it  was  12  months.    He  came 
l>ack  from  France  and  was  placed  in  the  forecasting  division  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800.     When  this  vacancy  in  the  chief  clerk's  position 
oc^^-urred  we  cast  about  for  the  most  capable  man  for  that  position 
and  selected  Mr.  Weightman.     That  involved  his  promotion,  but 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  question- 
ing individual  promotions,  but  here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
How  many  promotions  have  been  made  under  this  lump  sum  since 
July  1,  and  how  nmch  is  involved  in  those  promotions? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  amount  involved,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  twentv-seven 

thousand  and  some  odd  dollars.     I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures 

now,  but  the  amount  is  practically  obligated  at  the  present  time 

and  the  number  of  promotions  which  have  been  made  may  seem  to  be 

pretty  large,  but  when  you  come  to  add  it  up  you  will  find  there 

nave  been  a  good  many  changes  and  that  it  has  taken  only  some 

$27,000  to  make  all  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred,  plus  some 

promotions  made  possible  by  the  retirement  of  the  men  who  had 

reached  the  age  of  70  years. 

I  can  give  you  a  statement  if  you  wish,  and  will  insert  it  in  the 
record  (table  appears  hereafter). 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  for  the  record  as 
to  the  number  of  promotions  made  under  this  lump  sum  last  year; 
then  I  would  like  lor  you  to  tell  us  what  promotions  you  contemplate. 
from  this  lump  sum  tor  next  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  promotions  that  are  contemplated,  so  far  as  they 
fall  in  the  estimate,  are  those  items  on  page  36;  that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  between  the  1922  and  the  1921  estimates.  It  will  make  a 
small  increase. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  a  statement  show- 
ing it  in  detail  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  These  are  not  necessarily  all 
promotions.    However,  in  any  case  where  we  wish  to  take  on  new 

men — additional  men 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  My  impression  is  that  the  number  of 
men  you  indicated  as  being  involved  in  this  $19,000  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  men  which  you  apparently  had  under  this  tabu- 
lated statement.    I  have  not  gone  over  it  carefully,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  there  are  something  like  67  new  men  added  by  this  tabulation. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  only  way  to  clear  that  up  is  for  me  to  make  a 
stotement. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely,  be- 
cause you  can  not  tell  where  promotions  have  been  made  unless  you 
have  a  statement  showing  just  what  promotions  you  intend  to  make, 
and  how  many  men  you  intend  to  put  on. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  "condition  we  are  confronted  with,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  simply  this:  That  when  we  need  new  men  for  this  extension, 
this  new  work  which  is  necessary,  I  can  not  go  outside  and  get  the 
men  who  have  the  training  and  the  qualifications  to  do  it.    1  may 
have  to  take  a  man  and  send  him  across  the  country  to  another 
station  to  ))erform  this  work.    That  man  will  be  put  in  at  a  salary 
which  we  consider  appropriate  for  that  responsibility.    Now,  it  may 
mean  a  promotion  to  him,  but  ultimately  it  means  that  a  position  is 
to  be  filled  by  a  new  man  somewhere  in  the  organization  and  that 
means  a  new  man.    That  is  the  way  we  want  to  look  at  it.     As  1 
explained  in  my  statement,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  get  a  trained  official  outside  or  our  organization.    We 
must  brin^  these  capable  men  with  education  into  the  bureau  in 
the  subordinate  grades  and  give  them  the  training  that  makes  them 
appropriate  for  our  work. 

'  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  table  and  if  it 
represents  anything  it  must  repi'esent  an  estimate  for  2,325  em- 
ployees as  against  2,272. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Oh,  that  is  different.  I  understand  where  your 
trouble  is  now.  All  of  these  people  are  observers,  assistant  ob- 
servers, warning  distributors,  vessel  reporters,  and  apprentices,  etc., 
emergency  assistant  observers,  apprentices,  assistants,  and  messenger 
bovs. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  is  there  an  increa.-e  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees there,  Mr.  Byrnes^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  is  for  W^  more  employees.  There  are 
that  many  more  listed  tliere.  according  to  this  statement.  It  does 
not  go  into  details,  but  tlie  majority  seems  to  be  among  the  observers. 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  not  commissioned  employees  in  that  table. 
Tliat  pail  of  the  table  contains  a  list  of  men  who  receive  compensa- 
tion under  this  ajJpropriation.  In  fact,  pait  of  these  people  are 
not  commissioned  employt^es.  A  large  numl>er  of  them  are  these 
men  who  simply  report  the  range  the  condition  of  the  rivers  and 
make  special  <)})servations  for  wliicli  they  receive  a  small  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  does  not  diange  their  status  whether  they  are  com- 
missioned or  not.  The  proposition  is  that  you  have  53  more  em- 
plovees  for  next  year  than  von  have  for  tliis  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  does  make  a  difference  whether  they  are  commis- 
sioned or  not  in  the  pay  they  receive.  The  fact  that  a  man  sends  in  a 
report  to  us  does  not  indicate  that  he  is  a  regular  employee,  and  that 
he  receives  a  salary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  vou  have  them  this  year,  have  you  not?  The 
regular  employees  receive  a  regular  salary,  but  you  have  got  in  this 
list  1,695. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  increased  in  the  appropriation  under  the 
same  item  for  this  year  to  1,725. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Byrnes.  So,  they  are  employees,  or  if  you  want  to  put  it  in 
3rent  way,  you  are  providing  tnat  there  shall  be  2,325  employees 
»priated  for,  who  are  to  receive  compensation  under  this  item  as 
st  2,372  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  under  the  same  item. 
.   Marvin.  That   is  entirely  correct,  but  the  question  is  how 

salarj'  these  people  receive.     If  out  of  2,000  of  those  there 
1,500  people  who  receive  only  $10  a  month  wages,  it  makes  a 
ence  whether  they  are  added  in  this  for  $10  or  as  to  whether 
receive  a  thousand  dollars. 
.  Btrnks.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 

.  Anderson.  Well,  you  have  got  fifty-odd  employees  here  classed 
teorologists,  added  to  your  roll,  which  you  propose  to  add  to  the 
>f  1922.  There  is  not  any  doubt  but  that  you  have  got  fifty- 
inployees  apparently  added  in,  classed  as  meteorologists. 
.  Harrison.  There  are  53  altogether.  There  are  30  in  the  class 
'ing  merely  nominal  compensation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  10  emer- 
'  assistant  observers,  apprentices,  and  assistants  and  messenger 

.  Anderson.  If  you  will  add  up  those  two  columns  where  the 
ive  proposed  to  l)e  put  on,  you  will  see  that  they  are  meteorolo- 
and  you  will  find  there  that  there  is  a  difference  of  59. 
.  Byrnrs.  Fifty-nine  is  right.    I  do  not  see  how  your  table  is 

ct  at  the  bottom,  because  if  you  will 

.  Harrison  (interposing).  You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

ass  of  observers,  assistant  observers,  warning  distributors,  vessel 

ters,  and  apprentices  receive  from  $960  down  to  $480,  and  that 

nts  for  32  of  them. 

.  Anderson.  Yes;  32;  but  going  back  to  the  question  that  has 

asked.     Undoubtedly  it  is  correct  that  the  salary  of  the  em- 

es,  the  compensation  for  these  employees  is  $1,200  and  above. 

.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Anderson.  You  propose  next  year  454  as  against  395  for  this 

.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

.   Anderson.  And  you  entirely  eliminate  observers,  assistant 

vers,  warning  distributors,  vessel  reporters,  and  apprentices 

.  Harrison  (interposing) .  Yes,  sir ;  32  of  those  go  into  the  higher 

3, 

.  B^-rnes.  Why  are  you  promoting  those  men? 

.  Harrison.  Mr.  (^hairman,  you  understand  that  the  Weather 

lu   has  no  outside   agency   from   which  it  can   secure  trained 

men  who  are  trained  to  do  its  work.    It  is  compelled  to  train  its 

employees — to  bring  them  in   in  the  lower  grades  and  train 

in  meteorology.    There  are  very  few  institutions  in  this  country 

are  training  men  as  meteorologists,  and  the  Weather  Bureau 

fore  is  compelled  to  develop  its  own  personnel.    These  messen- 

oys  go  up  through  the  grades  of  apprentice,  assistant  observer, 

>bservei*s  to  the  position  of  meteorologist,  which  is  the  highest 

I  in  meteorological  work. 

.  Anderson.  You  have  to  run  your  own  training  school? 

.  Marvin.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  to  train  its  own  men.    Mr. 

'man,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  that  much 

st  our  wish.    I  w^ant  to  bring  in  educated  men  instead  of  taking 
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men  in  the  lower  grades  exclusively,  taking  these  lower  grade  men 
and  boys  and  then  training  them  up.  The  future  success  of  the 
bureau  depends  on  the  character  of  men  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  in. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  get  in  some  recruit  material  out  of  the  urn- 
versities  at  salaries  that  will  attract  them,  but  except  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so  with  the  small  salaries  that 
we  could  offer  and  the  small  prospects  of  promotion.  These  men 
would  not  enter.  A  university  graduate  will  not  come  into  the 
bureau  because  they  can  get  much  better  employment  somewhere 
else. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  the  statement  I  asked  for. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  will  get  that  statement  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  it  will  clear  up  that  table. 

Promotions  in  the  field  effected  on  the  nUscellaneous  roll  from  July  1  to  Dec, 

20,  1920. 


Salary  grade. 


Title. 


I 


From—       To— 


Meteorologist »3. 240 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Observers  to  mcteorolo7Lst.s 

<^])serN  er , 

Printer  to  observer , 

.\<<'5lstant  ob«*erver  to  ob«er\  or. 

.\nprentice , 

Meiseti!'er  boy  to  apprentice. . . 

Apprentice . ." 

Mo?scn. er  bov  to  apnrentice. . . 


2.S80 

2\r20 

2,280 

J2.160 

2,2S0 

2,160 

1,K00 

!.ft20 

1,S00 

1.620 

1.440 

1.2f>0 

1.300 

1 , 0-0 

4S0 

4S0 

4*;0 

4S0 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


$3,600 
3,000 
3,000 
2,.)20 
2,P20  ! 
2,500 
2,2X0 
2,160 
2,160 
2,040 
1,800 
1.620 
1,440 
1,440  • 
1,260  , 
720  I 
720  ; 
600 
600  . 


Total. 


197 


Apparent  incnut^ 


Individ- 
ual. 


ToUl' 


2 

1360 

2 

130 

5 

4S0 

10 

240 

360 

220 

14 

130 

19 

360 

540 

340 

39 

180 

34 

180 

49 

IFO 

140 

180 

240 

240 

2 

120 

1 

120 

'  \n-(>arciit  increase  of  Siso.  l)ut  a?tual  increase  of  $260  liecause  of  loss  of  bonus. 

'  .Vpna-cnt  iiisreise  of  $210,  but  a?tual  Increase  of  $220  becan.se  of  loss  of  portion  of  bonus. 

'  .\.pt)a~ent  incre^^c  of  $:)U0,  but  actual  increase  of  $310be?ause  of  \ois  oX  portion  of  boniLs. 

Average  act  iial  s  ila'^v  increise  rp?ei vci  by  employoo^.  when  loss  of  1)onus  Is  considered 

Average  apparent  salary  increase 


$T 

a 

«2.4 
is 

e 

«■• 
7.<t 


41. 


21S. 


This  ta))le  doe^  not  include  1.')  incrcises  in  salary  of  $  ISO  each,  amounting  to  $2,700,  charged  to  the  appi 
priation  for  "obse'  iufr,  meisurin?,  and  in  -e;ti<?ating  atmosplieric  phenomenon." 

NoTK.— Althouvrh  promotions  totaling  $tl.x20  ha  e  l>een  made  since  July  1,  1920,  the  actual  incnH 
in  the  total  per  annum  pavment  for  salaries  is  81 4,120.  The  additional  sum  of  $27,700  used  In  promotio 
was  made  a/ailal>le  because  of  retirements,  resignations,  and  salary  adjustments,  due  to  Ailing  vacanc 
by  appoint  ments  at  lo  .ver  salaries,  but  does  not  repre  ent  an  actual  increase  in  the  total  per  annum  amou 
de/otbd  to  .salaries.  I  n  other  words,  the  maximum  appro  vimate  amount  that  will  be  expended  for  saIbt 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922  will  be  only  $14,120  in  excess  of  the  per  anniun  rate  in  effect  July  1,  1920.  pi 
the  salaries  for  the  new  places  as  pro*  ided  in  the  estimates. 
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Statement  ahovHng  present  and  proposed  talarj/  expenditures. 


pliuT9  urn  carried  tomporarll)'  on  the  iDliiMllBiieous  roll  uid  an  to  he  tratuEBrred  to  the  sCstutcrr 

^mplo^eoiAre  not  commL'eiaiicd  and  am  occupied  only  a  abort  p^rEodeacb  dnylDtakluapMlal 

onlMuouslfDnd  others  (or  a  porlloD  of  tlie'year.  The  pay  in  no  case  cxcMd!  tI5  per  montli, 
special  meteorological  oh^rvfrs  located  in  tbc  West  Indies,  who  oie  paid  $40  per  month  fcr  S 
1  the  year,  and  6  in  Alaska  who  arc  paid  tU)  per  monlh  throughout  the  year.    Tho  cmerKenoy 

.-    ...  [QQ]y  iQeuLcrgencicsiind  for  pjhort  perlodj^BVerogingiefis  t]iaD20dayaeaoh, 

salary  etprnaiture  Is  twa.'ZO,  to  which  has  Yietn  added  llie  addltianal  ai 


in  the  eitimatftf  for  new  nlor^  (commL^sioned  emplovee^)  and  ipeclat  oiKWvatlcHas  and  reporti 
liulaned  employee.:^,  making  a  total  of  t'<A«,44n.  This  U  tho  approximate  amount  thai  will  b« 
nlvrtes.  I'romoiicHis  will  he  made  as  indiraled  In  the  varloiL<<  salary  rates  only  as  it  may  b« 
le  to  do  so  l)y  rcji^oD  ol  re^lgnillDa''  and  inarranitcmeDtJi  on  the  roll. 

OFFICIAL  TBAVEWNO  EXPANSES. 

',  the  next  item  is  number  67,  for  official  traveling  expenses, 

0. 

re  is  an  increase  in  that  item  of  $7,500,  which  is  explained  at 

ttom  of  the  page  as  follows : 

HIGHER  EXPENSES  OF  TRAVEL,  ETC. 

IT  thouBand  five  hundred  dollars  to  cover  the  higher  expenses  of 
incident  to  recent  increased  railroad  and  sleeping  car  fares,  in 
ction  with  the  regular  forecasting  work  of  the  Wither  Bureau ; 
iT300— 21 7 
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$1,000  for  travel  required  in  connection  with  orchard-spraying 
ice;  and  $1,000  for  travel  incident  to  an  extension  to  Che  river 
iBood  work. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    STATIONS    FOR    INVESTIGATING    ATMOSPHERIC 

PHENOMENA. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  number  G8,  for  the  maintenance  of 
stations   for  observing,  measuring,  and   investigating  atmospheric 
phenomena,  including  salaries,  travel,  and  other  expenses  in  the  ci 
of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  $281,020. 

There  is  a  net  increase  in  that  item  of  $200,000.    That  is  the 
increase  that  we  asked  for  last  year,  and  we  are  again  asking  for 
this  3'ear. 

AIR    OBSERVATIONS    BY    MEANS    OF    KITES,    BALIXX)NS,    ETC. 

This  work  covers  the  investigation  into  the  upper  air  conditions 
means  of  kites,  balloons,  sounding  balloons,  etc. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  work  that  was  inaugurated  quite  a  number 
years  ago,  but  we  have  only  been  able  to  carry  it  on  in  a  very  modeS^ 
way,  with  only  a  few  observation  stations. 

During  the  war  Congress  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  axxd 
the  work  was  set  out  in  this  separate  item.  The  balance  of  $100,000, 
over  $81,000  as  you  see  here,  is  in  the  statutory  roll.  Where  transfei^ 
have  been  made  to  the  statutory  roll  this  item  has  been  reduced  accord- 


inriy. 
The 


'he  increase  that  we  want  this  year  is  to  take  up  this  upper 
work  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  times, 
connection  with  aviation,  and  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  generally.  It  is  really  foolhardy,  'Mr.  Chairman, 
for  an  aviator  to  go  up  without  weather  advice.  We  have  six  over 
the  country  at  which  we  make  kite  and  balloon  observations  and  some 
additional  stations  at  which  we  make  only  pilot  balloon  observations. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  have  telegraph  reports  come  to  Washington 
and  we  then  issue  these  forecasts  as  to  the  flying  conditions  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

We  have  performed  a  most  important  service  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  recent  balloon  races  and  the  transcontinental  flights,  and 
the  aerial  mail  service,  between  here  and  New  York,  and  New  York 
and  Chicago,  are  all  instances  of  the  service. 

We  want  sufficient  money  to  enable  the  Weather  Bureau  to  do  that 
work  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it.  Now,  if  we  fail  to  do  this,  of  course,  probably  the- 
aviation  interests  are  going  to  do  it  themselve^s. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  not  doing  it  themselves  now? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No;  they  are  depending  on  us  chiefly,  and  we  have 
the  organization  and  we  have  the  surface  observation  reports  which 
are  necessary  to  go  with  these  upper-air  reports. 

Tlie  Army  and  Navy  are  making  certain  observations  at  certaiifi 
posts.  Where  they  make  observations  we  do  not  make  them,  btit 
we  supplement  each  other's  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  make  observations? 
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Mr.  AIarvin.  Yes,  sir ;  they  make  observations 

Mr.    Anderson  (interposing).  Where  they  are  engaged  in  tlying? 
Mr.   3rfARviN.  Wnere  tney  have  a  military  post ;  and  those  observa- 
tions fitre  telegraphed  to  us,  and  we  use  them  with  our  own  and  sup- 
plemexxt  them  with  our  forecasts. 

NUMBER  OF   STATIONS. 

No'^Bv,  we  have  six  stations.  This  scheme  here  contemplates  the 
addition  of  two  kite  stations  where  we  may  make  observations  from 
kites  and  balloons,  and  a  number  of  other  places  not  mentioned. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great  to  meet  the  present  con- 
ditions m  regard  to  the  exploration  and  study  of  the  upper  air. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  Who  do  you  furnish  them  to? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  furnish  them  to  the  Post  OflSce  Department  and 
the  A^rmy  and  the  Navy  and  civil  aviation  interests. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  engaged 
in  making  these  observations  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  make  observations  at  certain  points,  but  they 

can  not  make  forecasts  from  one  report.     Forecasting  requires  a 

map  of  the  weather  conditions  over  the  country  from  which  you  can 

sul:mjuently  estimate  what  conditions  are  going  to  occur  later.    We 

need  the  reports  from  as  many  outlying  points  as  it  is  possible  for  us 

to  get.     We  chart  those  on  weather  maps,  from  which  forecasts 

are  made.    Now,  the  Army  people  make  an  observation  at  a  post 

•sto  the  weather  conditions  there,  but  they  have  no  means  of  making 

obsBrvations  as  to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know,  but  they  only  need  this  service  where  they 
•'^ngaged  in  flying. 
^r.lillRviN.  They  are  also  engaged  in  cross-country  flying, 
^r.  Byrnes.  Well,  how  much  of  that  cross-country  flying  are 
«^y  engaged  in  ? 

^fr.  Mar\^n.  Well,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  flying  right  now,  you 
*now. 

^'^'  Byrnes.  Well,  I  think  they  confine  it  to  a  restricted  area  as 
*  ?"jneral  thing  around  the  post. 

-^fr-  Marvin.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  service  is  restricted.  We  could 
^^^^  pf-issibly  cover  the  entire  coimtry  with  this  small  amount  of 
fflouey — supply  forecasts  all  over  the  country — but  we  cover  the 
^ouiiti^y  as  well  as  we  can. 

.,  ^^^-    Anderson.  You  have  no  idea  that  if  you  engage  in  this  work 
^  ^liey  would  discontinue  their  observations  altogether? 
..   .*^*    Marvin.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  discontinue 
w>ir    observations  altogether,  but  if  we  are  unable  to  furnish  them 
Uh    -^hat  they  need  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  a  great  deal 
J^    of  it 
J    ^*  Harrison.  What  Mr.  Byrnes  is  trying  to  get  at,  Prof.  Marvin, 
^  ^*^«ther  or  not  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Post  OflSce  De- 
V^^^ent  will  use  this  service  and  discontinue  making  their  own 
^^^^ations. 
JL^.  Marvin.  Well,  let  me  answer  that,  then, 
v^l^x*.  Byrnes.  You  have  accurately  interpreted  my  question. 
'-t*.  Marvin.  At  the  point  where  they  make  those  flights  they  use 
^^   forecasts  very  much.    I  think  that  is  a  fact,  and  that  they  desire 
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that  this  information  should  come  from  a  reliable  source,  so  that  it 
can  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  I  think  the  necessity  for  the  thing  is  the  fact 
that  they  want  our  forecasts  in  those  cross-country  flights,  and  they 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  cross-country  flying.  Their  flying  is  not 
confined  to  a  certain  post.  At  Dayton,  for  instance,  where  the  Army 
has  their  engineering  plant,  they  are  flying  all  over  the  State  of 
Ohio.  They  want  our  forecasts  also  in  the  Aerial  Mail  Service.  They 
use  our  forecasts  all  of  the  time.  Then  civil  aviation  is  coming  in. 
This  work  can  not  all  be  done  in  a  moment.  It  requires  funds  and 
time  to  build  up  the  service.  We  must  be  prepared  to  give  the  service 
as  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  propose  40  additional  new  stations? 

PILOT  BALLOON  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Marvin.  For  pilot  balloon  stations.  Those  pilot  balloons  are 
made  of  rubber  and  inflated  with  hydrogen.  They  are  released  at  a 
certain  time  and  are  observed  each  minute  of  their  flight  upward 
and  as  they  are  carried  along  with  the  wind.  They  are  observed 
with  a  theodolite  for  checking  the  exact  position,  and  we  know  quite 
accurately  how  rapidly  the  balloon  ascends,  sometimes  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  we  can  follow  them  for  that  length  of  time.  We  note  the 
motion  of  the  balloons  through  every  layer  of  air  through  which  they 
pass,  and  from  that  record  we  know  the  different  speeds  and  directions 
of  the  wind  in  these  different  strata.  Now,  that  is  the  report  from  one 
station,  and  we  get  like  reports  from  several  all  over  the  country 
and  enter  the  data  on  a  chart,  and  from  that  chart  we  can  get  the 
flow  of  the  air  in  the  upper  strata. 

Those  observations  are  also  veiy  useful  in  connection  with  the 
forecasting  of  surface  conditions,  and  they  must  be  supplementary  to 
the  surface  observation.  The  whole  program  of  work  is  one  that 
hase  come  with  the  introduction  of  aviation.  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
this  service  to  assist  in  the  navigation  of  the  air. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  balloon  races  which  were  started  recentlv 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  we  sent  a  man  down  there  with  a  pilot 
balloon  outfit  to  make  observations.  I  had  a  letter  from  Gen.  Meno- 
her — 1  do  not  believe  that  I  brought  it  with  me — in  which  he  spoke 
in  very  commendatory  terms  as  to  aid  we  had  rendered,  and  the  con- 
testants were  all  very  appreciative. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  $115,000  hung  onto  an  aviation  proposi- 
tion, too  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  connection  with  the  navigation  in 
the  air,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  project. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  necessity,  or  the 
alleged  necessity,  of  this  $115,000  is  due  to  the  possibilities  of  air 
navigation. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  to 
enable  our  service  .to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  aviation  and 
to  keep  aviation  safe,  as  far  as  it  can  be  kept  safe,  by  good  weather 
forecasting  and  reliable  weather  information. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  this  $200,000  is  unnecessary  at  this  time- 
We  think  it  is  ne(ressary  at  this  time  for  you  to  give  us  that  much 
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but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  We  sub- 
mitted this  last  year  and  we  submit  it  again  tliis  year,  and  I  think  it 
is  necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  tliis  work  should  be 
met  in  the  future ;  and  I  hope  that  it  may  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen. 
As  aviation  increases  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  local  centers 
from  which  we  can  furnish  aviation  forecasts.  In  this  work  at  the 
present  time  we  have  scarcely  no  service  west  of  Denver,  Colo.  Yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  aviation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  want  to  put 
a  station  in  the  Northwest — a  kite  station — and  distribute  some  of 
those  balloon  stations  out  there.  It  is  very  valuable  to  us  to  have 
knowledge  of  that  character,  where  we  can  get  it,  for  the  general 
forecasting.  This  helps  surface  reports  a  great  deal  in  making  the 
weather  forecasts,  but  the  upper-air  observations  add  to  that  in 
giving  us  further  information  in  regard  to  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions on  which  we  can  make  an  intelligent  forecast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  these  additional  pilot-balloon  stations  can  be 
located  at  points  other  than  where  you  have  stations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  We  want,  as  you  will  see  there 
under  item  (c),  for  instance,  to  put  some  balloons  in  the  West  In<lies 
in  connection  with  hurricane  warnings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  let  us  stick  to  this  $115,0(K)  now  for  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  MARvaN.  The  only  additional  statement  I  can  make  is  that  this 
fund  will  be  used  to  establish  these  two  kite  stations  and  40  ad- 
ditional pilot-balloon  stations  in  the  United  States,  not  including 
those  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  practically  one  station  for  every  State  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  One  pilot-balloon  station;  yes,  sir.  That  is  not  an 
unreasonable  number  by  any  manner  of  means  when  you  consider  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  United  States  and  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  it  is  when  you  consider  the  number  of  air- 
planes that  are  Hying  around  just  now.  In  fact,  the  War  Depart- 
ment says  that  they  do  not  have  any  that  are  fit  to  fly. 

EXTENSION  OF  UPPER-AIR  STATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  IN  CONNECFION 

WITH    HURRICANE    WARNINGS. 

All  right;  now  let  us  take  up  item  (c). 

Mr.  Marvin.  That,  is  for  $10,000  for  the  extensicm  of  upper-air 
stations  in  the  West  Indies  in  connection  with  the  hurricane  warn- 
ings. That  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  pilot  balh)on  observation 
TOrk  bv  the  establishment  of  a  few  stations  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  simply  carrying  the  observational  work  into  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Carribean  Sea  region  where  hurricanes  are  frequent  during 
the  summer.  A  knowledge  of  the  upper-air  conditions  during  the 
hurricane  season  has  proven  to  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

WJ^*BU)PMBNT    of    METHODS    OF    OBTAININC,     RELIABLE    METEOROI.OCiKAL 

RECORDS   IN   AIRPLANES. 

Mt.Makvin.  The  next  is  item  (d) ,  $10,000  for  development  of  meth- 
^  of  obtaining  reliable  meteorological  records  in  airplanes.  At  the 
present  time  we  get  all  of  our  observations  of , upper-air  conditions 
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from  kites  or  by  hiil  loons  wliich  arc  sont  up.  Xow,  airplanes,  on  ac- 
count of  theii-  (•han«;in<i  lovels  and  other  attendant  conditions*  can  not 
\\cll  l>e  relied  njmn  to  make  observations  for  us.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
reliable  observations  from  the  air])lane,  because  they  do  not  know 
accurately  the  altitude  at  which  thev  are  llvins:,  and  then  the  im- 
mediate  elFect  of  the  airplane  upon  the  instrument  is  uncertain.  Up 
to  the  present  time  methods  of  makino:  systematic  and  accurate  ob- 
servation on  airplanes  have  not  been  developed.  It  is  proposed  to 
us(i!  airplanes  as  an  agency  for  collecting  ol>servation  data  in  the 
ui)per  air. 

Mr.  Axnr.Ksox.  Jult  how  is  that  ^)roposition  to  l>e  carried  out? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  it  is  a  proposition  of  getting  instruments  and 
equipments  that  can  be  used  on  airplanes  to  obtain  results  that  may 
be  compared  with  observations  obtained  by  other  means,  and  de- 
veloping reliable,  dependable  methods  of  getting  observations  from 
airplanes.  Instrumental  cnpiipment  and  the  other  factors  of  the 
problems  nuist  be  develoj)ed  and  solved  in  a  practicable  and  work- 
able scheme. 

SUUNIUNCJ-BAIXOON     OBSEKVATION     WORK. 

The  s<)unding-l)alloon  observation  work  item  (e)  is  a  different 
propositicm  from  the  small  pilot  balloon.  It  is  only  within  a  small 
nurnber  of,  years  really  that  we  have  known  the  conditions  in  the 
very  high  strata  of  the  air,  and  those  have  been  learned  from  the 
observations  obtained  by  the  use  of  so-called  sounding  balloons. 

Thev  are  irenerallv  smajl  balloons  that  carrv  an  instrument  with 
them,  and  they  go  to  a  very  great  height,  making  a  record  of  the 
conditi(ms  all  along.  (lenerally  the  balloon  uscmI  for  that  purpose 
is  made  of  rubber.  The  balloon  will  expand  as  it  goes  hiffher  up^  and 
gets  into  the  rarified  atmosphere,  and  finally  bursts.  It  carries  a 
little  parachute  from  which  the  instrument  is  suspended  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  low^ered  safely  to  the  ground  and  it  gi^-es  'i^ 
record  of  the  conditions  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  study 
the  conditions  in  the  U])per  air  by  these  agencies  is  a  thing  th: 
was  previously  entirely  unknown.  It  is  very  useful  in  connect!* 
with  general  meteorology,  and  we  want  to  extend  this  work  whi. 
was  being  carried  on  l.K»fore  the  war.  I)ut  which  was  suspended  oxi 
account  of  the  difiiculty  of  getting  equipment  for  the  purpose  aixcl 
the  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  balloons  for  carrying  on  tlxe 
work. 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  Have  you  not  been  doing  i\\\y  of  this  work  durixxg 
the  last  year,  then? 

Mr.  Marvix.  Xo,  sir:  this  is  work  which,  of  course,  we  want  'tx) 
do  and  we  n(»ed  the  information  which  we  develop  from  observa- 
tions of  the  free  air  for  further  development  of  the  science  of  t:  lie 
upper  atmosphere. 

FSTAHIJSIIMF.XT  OF  AERIAL   FORECAST  CENTERS. 

The  last  item  is  item(f  )>i-J(KO()0  fortlie  establishment  of  aerial  fo^^' 
cast  centers.  That  is  an  item  that  I  allude<l  to  briefly  a  mom^^^ 
ago.  With  the  growth  of  the  aviation  service  it  will  be  necesssi-jy 
to  put  forecasters  in  the  field  at  widely  separated   points  for     '^'^^ 
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purpose  of  furnishing  tliis  information  promptly  to  the  aviation 
needs.     At  the  present  time  this  is  all  done  in  Washington.     And 
iivhen  they  held  the  transcontinental  airplane  races,  when  those  races 
-were  in  progress,  we  handled  that  entire  forecast  from  Washington, 
^ving  those  aviators  advice  all  along  the  route  as  to  the  conditions 
that  they  were  to  encounter.     We  would  like  to  organize  and  in- 
crease the  work  under  this  item  in  order  to  be  abreast  of  the  times 
and  be  prepared  to  render  this  service  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  any  other  organization  to  do  it.     The  W^eather  Bureau  is 
the  logical  organizaticm  to  perform  this  work.    There  is  no  question 
about  that.    And  the  information  and  advice  which  the  aviators  need 
we  should  be  able  to  furnish  and  we  v^ant  to  be  in  a  pv)siti()n  to  fur- 
nish it. 

Xl'MBI-IR   OF    STATIONS. 

Mr.  Andersc^n.  How  many  stations  «lo  you  contemplate,  do  you 
sav  i 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  now  have  five  forecasting-  points  at  the  pi*esent 
time.  We  would  like  to  stait  with  foreca^thig  prubably^at  each  of 
those  five  districts,  although  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  select 
some  other  points. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  A   HIGHWAY   WEATHER  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Now,  the  next  is  item  No.  09,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  highway  w'eather  service  for  the  collection  of  reports  concerning 
the  effects  of  weather  on  public  highways  and  the  issuing  of  advices, 
ioi-ecasts,  and  warnings  in  highway  travel,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  including  salaries,  travel,  and  all  other 
expenses  in  the  city  of  W^ashington  and  elsewhere,  $20,000.  That 
item  is  submitted  as  a  new  one.  It  is  for  the  extension  of  work  which 
Was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  as  a  war  measure  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ei'iinient  motor  truck  transporation  service  by  furnishing  informa- 
tion regarding  the  effect  of  snowfall  on  roads. 

This  work  was  begun  during  the  war,  when  the  State  commission 
of  Pennsylvania  asked  us  to  give  them  forecastvS  as  to  the  weather 
^nditions  along  the  highways  through  Pennsylvania  when  the  motor 
^i^icks  were  moving  eastward,  and  the  work  has  been  so  favorably 
^ceived  that  w^e  have  been  asked  to  extend  it  elsewhere,  and  we  are 
^^y  perfoi-ming  this  work  as  far  as  our  limited  means  will  permit  at 
V^ita  a  number  of  our  stations. 

^pThe  work  at  the  present  time  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  mail. 
iT^ere  is  only  a  small  amount  of  telegraphic  charges  connected  with 
^^-     We  get  reports  of  the  road  conditions  on  the  different  high- 

^^ys — 

^Ir.  Anderson  (interposing).  Well,  the  weather  is  not  any  differ- 
ent over  the  highways  from  what  it  is  in  the  surrounding  country. 
..  Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  this  gives  the  condition  of  the  roads,  etc.,  as 
^^y  are  affected  by  the  weather. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  want  the  Weather  Bureau  to  disregard  its 
^^inary  function  of  forecasting  as  to  the  weather  and  report  now 
^   the  condition  of  the  roads? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Byrnes.    As  1 
say,  we  were  urged  to  perform  this  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  should  the  Weather  Bureau  be  given  this  work 
in  preference  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  because  we  have  an  agency  for  collecting  and 
disseminating  weather  information  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But,  unless  a  man  goes  out  on  the  road,  how  could  h& 
tell?  / 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  get  reports  as  to  road  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  what  is  the  value  of  a  report  unless  you  get  it 
from  a  man  who  has  been  out  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  people  who  go  out  on  the  road  report  to  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know,  but  the  question  is  can  you  tell  the  condition 
of  the  roads  between  Eichmond  and  Petersburg  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Without  having  some  man  go  out  on  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  got  to  go  over  the  road,  and  take  the  trip, 
and  get  detailed  information  as  to  whether  you  can  get  through  with 
a  machine.  No  matter  how  good  weather  you  have  got,  unless  a  man 
travels  over  the  road  you  can  not  tell  the  condition  of  the  road.  You 
can  not  tell  from  a  weather  forecast  the  condition  of  the  road  between 
Petersburg  and  Eichmond  to-day. 

Mr.  Marvin.  But  we  can  get  out  a  report  because  the  highway 
people  and  others  cooperate  with  us  in  this  respect  and  furnish  state- 
ments as  to  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know,  but  you  can  not  tell  the  condition  of  the  road 
between  Eichmond  and  Petersburg  by  any  forecast.  There  is  a  mud 
hole  there  and  you  have  got  to  oetour,  and  you  could  not  tell  that 
from  anv  weather  forecast. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  fact,  but  we  get  reports  as  to  the  condition 
of  that  highway  from  people  who  ^o  over  the  highway. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  highway  engineer  reports  to  the  weather  fore- 
caster at  Eichmond. 

Mr.  Marvin.  And  the  forecaster  at  Eichmond  puts  that  on  his 
map  and  issues  a  statement  as  to  what  those  conditions  are. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  that  is  a  recent  thing,  but  why  have  a  bureau 
imder  your  control  do  this  work — publish  this  information  as  to  the 
roads? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  weather  conditions  of  the  roads 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  No:  it  is  not  the  weather  conditions; 
the  conditions  of  the  roads,  because  the  weather,  as  the  chairman  has 
just  stated,  the  weather  conditions  are  going  to  be  the  same  on  the 
road  as  they  are  off  the  roads,  so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Our  bulletin  is  a  report  of  the  conditions  on  the  road 

as  affected  by  the  weather  and 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  know  that  the  automobile  asso- 
ciations furnish  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Marvin,  They  do  not  have  it,  and  they  appeal  to  us;  they  want 
us  to  furnish  it  to  them.  That  is  just  the  point.  Let  me  show  you 
some  bulletins  we  issue.  Here,  Mr.  Byrnes,  is  a  sample  of  what  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time  where  this  work  is  carried  on.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  oi  what  is  being  done  at  this  time  in  the  different 
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places,  and  the  matter  has  been  considered  by  the  highway  engineers — 
in  fact,  it  was  considered  by  them  at  a  meeting,  a  conference  here  in 
Washington,  and  they  reported  to  the  Secretary  that  a  <reneral  dis- 
tribution of  that  information  by  the  Weather  Bureau  should  be  made. 
Mr.  Byrkes.  People  will  let  the  Government  do  everything  on  earth 
for  them,  especially  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  Marvin.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  of  economic  benefit  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  w^ould  be  the  question,  and  another  question  is 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  this  bureau  to  do. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  that  is  a  very  proper  questi(m  to  ask,  but  I 
think  the  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Jfr.  Byrnes.  Now,  to  whom  do  you  send  these  reports? 
Mr.  MAR^^N.  Well,  they  go  to  the  automobile  interests  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  where  they  are  issued  and  those  people  have  them  dis- 
played throughout  the  cities,  at  the  garages,  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
people  traveling  on  the  road  covered  by  the  repoil  have  the  advant- 
age of  that  information  before  thenl,  and  they  know  the  conditions 
tnat  they  are  going  to  meet.  It  is  a  very  useful  thing.  I  have  an 
abundance  of  papers  and  letters  here  from  the  motor  people,  and 
the  motoring  public,  in  testimony  of  it. 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  determine  entirely,  whether  it 
is  one  that  should  be  authorized.  The  fact  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  this  organization  throughout  the  country  constitutes  a  good 
argument  as  to  why  it  should  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  the  service  be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  information  from  tlie  high- 
way engineers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  highway  engineers  ought  to 
furnish  the  reports  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  that  could  be  done ;  yes,  sir ;  but  we  can  con- 
duct the  service  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  any  other  organi- 
zation can.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  We  have 
200  stations  scattered  all  over  the  country  to-day,  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  men  are  doing  this  kind  of  work.  We  are  furnishing  advice 
and  information  and  we  have  the  organization  and  the  machinerv, 
and  if  you  will  furnish  the  additional  appropriation  we  can  handle 
it.  If  j'ou  attempt  to  have  the  good  roads  people  and  the  State  high- 
way commissioners  take  up  this  work,  I  thmk  it  is  bound  to  be  more 
expensive. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  make  any  attempt  to 
have  any  other  bureau  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Mabvin.  But  I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bureau 
is  in  a  position  to  do  this  work  economically  and  advantageously. 

Mr.  AmxEBBON.  I  read  this  statement,  dated  Minneapolis  Decem- 
ber 15th,  and  I  confess  that  I  would  not  know  whether  to  go  or  to 
stav  at  home  after  reading  it. 

5fr.  Marvtn.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  have  given  you  another 
statement. 

Mr.  ANT>ERfiON.  Generally,  I  would  know^  enough  in  the  middle  of 
December  to  stay  at  home. ' 

The  next  is  item  70,  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  forests 
from  fires. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF   SPECIAL  STATIONS  IN  NATIOl^^^^ 

FORESTS. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Item  70  is  for  the  establishment  and  maintainaiiCiL, 
of  special  stations  in  national  forests  and  elsewhere,  the  coUectio:^ 
of  reports,  and  the  issuing  of  forecasts  and  warnings  in  connectio:^ 
Avith  the  protection  of  forests  from  fires,  in  cooperation  with    tt^e 
Forest  Service.  State,  and  other  organizations,  including  salaries, 
travel,  and  other  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
for  which  we  are  submitting  $15,000. 

That  is  another  item  that  has  been  before  the  Congress  for  several 
times,  but  not  allowed,  that  has  reference  to  the  betterment  of  foi"e- 
cast  conditions  incident  to  the  forest  fires,  either  conditions  that  are 
prejudicial  or  beneficial  to  the  fighting  of  forest  fires.  Th(?  Forest 
Service  during  the  last  year  had  one  of  the  worst  fires  in  the  history 
of  the  service.  And,  w^e  are  told  by  them — in  fact  this  service  was 
inaugurated  originally  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Forest  Service — that 
it  is  a  very  valuable  and  very  useful  service  in  helping  to  control 
forest  fires.  We  have  never  had  any  special  force  to  work  with  i^ 
that  connection,  or  any  special  appropriations,  but  >we  have  don« 
the  best  we  could  in  the  western  regions  where  it  is  needed. 

We  are  asking  for  an  item  here  of  $15,000  that  can  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose  and  will  be  used  for  sending  men  into  the  field  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  forest  ( onditions  usually,  in  order  that  they  may 
properly  understand  the  real  purposes  from  the  meteoroligist's  point 
of  view.  We  plan  to  have  a  man  at  San  Francisco  and  perhaps  I 
men  at  two  other  places  in  the  West  who  (^an  give  advice  and  in  for-  ' 
mation  that  is  peculiarly  useful  to  the  Forest  Service  in  fighting 
fires. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Xow%  what  would  you  advise  about  this?  I  mean 
give  us  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Well,  what  we  w^ould  do  w-ould  bo  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  our  official  in  charge  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  forest  situation  out  there.  We  would  give  him 
a  man.  He  has  asked  over  and  over  again  for  a  man  to  study  this 
problem.  We  would  need  to  put  certain  instruments  in  the  fields 
where  the  forest  lookout  stations  are  located  and  have  them  furnish 
reports  to  us  of  conditions  at  those  places. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  "  conditions  favorable  to  the  inception  and 
spread  of  forest  fires  and  of  the  approach  of  rains  which  affect  their 
control  after  fires  have  started."  ^ow,  what  condition  would  you 
advise  them  of  as  being  favorable  to  the  spread  of  forest  fires? 

Mr.  Marvin.  For  instance,  after  a  period  of  drought,  the  oncoming 
of  high  winds  and  w^arm  weather  will  start  a  fire  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  know  that— that  after 
a  long  drought  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  there  was  a  possibility 
of  fire  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  but  he  would  not  know  the  wind.  He  would 
know  when  the  wind  came,  but  he  would  not  know  of  the  wind  be- 
fore it  came.  He  would  not  know  where  a  strong  wind  was  likely  to 
occur. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  only  tell  him  before  it  came  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  what  could  he  do? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  could  deploy  his  fire-fighting  forces  in  those  re- 
gions that  are  to  be  affected. 
3Ir.  Byrnes.  He  knows  it  is  goin<r  to  be  affected  by  a  hi<rh  wind 

bIowin«r? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir:  he  does  not  know  where  it  is  proin<;  to  come 
from  or  when  it  is  <roinir  to  come.  He  must  be  prepared.  It  is  a 
case  of  preparedness,  so  far  as  the  ince])tion  of  the  tires  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  case  of  beincr  prepared  by  previous  advice  and  warn- 
inp^s, 

Mr.  xVnderson.  Do  you  not  have  any  observers  in  the  ref/ions  of 
the  national  forests  now  ? 

Mi\   Marvin.  No,  sir;  we  need  not  employ  them.     The  foresters 
^ilJ  be  the  observer.^,  but  we  need  to  put  up  instruments  and  make 
provision  for  their  makin;2:  observations.    Our  own  men  would  have 
^^  iearn  the  conditions  in  the  diffen^nt  forests  where  these  stations 
*^.re  located.    We  can  not  do  that  by  sittiri<r  at  a  desk  in  San  Fran- 
^^sco.      A  man  wants  to  travel  into  these  re^rions.    The  art  of  fore- 
<'a4,tin^  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  the  conditions  in  the  field  must  be 
^a^efiiUy  studied  in  this  case. 
^Vi-.    ftyRXEs.  What  are  you  ccoin^  to  spend  this  money  for — for 
Ar^*^'^  who  will  make  the  observations? 
..  ^^^'    Marvin.  Part  of  it  will  be  spent  for  the  man  who  will  make 
Jne  observations,  and  also  there  will  be  telegraph  tolls  and  charges 
^r^?*^^  dissemination  of  reports. 
^^^  ^-   Byrnes.  Now,  you  do  know  sometimes  your  ordinary  forecast. 
A  J  ^^^  forecast  for  24,  36,  or  48  hours? 
^l^^"    ^Iarvin.  Yes,  sir. 
-    \|  **  Byrnes.  Now,  if  you  can  forecast  the  condition  of  the  weather 
J^     ^^t   way,  is  it  not  solely  a  question  of  communicating  it  to  these 
iore.<:tei-s?  ^ 

^    ^*    ^Iarvin.  We  can,  and  we  are  doing  it  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
^  ^^j"u.Txt  a  little  more  money  to  do  this  work  on  a  larger  scale.    We 
Vi      ^Vie  money  for  the  men. 

i^^*     l^YRNES.  For  the  men  who  are  the  additional  observers? 
f*-      uVIarvin.  The  additional  forecasters,  the  men  who  are  to  be 
^^cij^l  ists  in  this  work.    We  must  have  at  least  one  good  forecaster, 
r  ^^^  "  i  1  vou  want  to  know^  how  this  $15,000  is  going  to  be  spent,  there 
IS   ono.     salary  in  Washington,  $1,260. 

:^^-     Byrnes.  What  is  that  man  going  to  do? 
^^*     Magvin.  He  is  going  to  look  after  the  work  here  and  take 
^^^^  ^^1  the  central-office  part  of  the  clerical  work  and  records. 

.  ^^^«   Byrnes.  I  thought  vour  idea  was  to  work  it  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco ?  ^      * 


ESTI3IATED  COST. 

^f.  Marvin.  I  will 


^Tr,  Marvin.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  story.  I  will  put  these 
wR^fes  in  the  record  showing  just  how  this  $15,000  is  gomg  to  be 
sP^tit.  I  have  the  figures  right  here.  Now,  out  of  Washington  we 
^^^U  spend  $3,600  for  salaries;  $3,200  for  telejL'raph  and  telephone; 
^^^200  for  instruments,  equipment,  supplies,  miscellaneous  expenses; 
^'^cl  $3550  for  observers,  the  total  cost  being  $15,000.  That  is  how 
^^  propose  to  spend  it. 

iir.  feYRNEs.  Now,  the  next  item. 
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EXTENSION  OF  MARINE  aiETEOROLOOICAL  WORK. 


.1 


Mr.  Marvin.  The  next  item  is  for  the  extension  of  the  marine 
meteorological  work,  the  collection  of  data  at  sea.     You  recognize, 
gentlemen,  that  meteorol()<ry  is  not  limited  to  continental  areas,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  is  to  know  what  is  going  on  over  the 
oceans.     For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  in  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  naval  anrl  merchant  vessels,  where  the  captain  or  proper 
officer  makes  observations  at  noon  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  ot 
upon  arrival  in  port  we  get  the  report  bv  mail.     Now,  that  worb 
was  almost  lost  during  the  war  through  the  disruption  of  shippinji 
and  everything.    We  are  trying  to  reestablish  those  n»ports  and  pu* 
the  service  on  a  much  more  substantial  basis  so  that  we  can  prepai"«? 
maps  of  th(»  entire  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Xorthern  Hemisphere, 
showing  meteorological  conditions.     As  it  is,  at  the  present  tim.^* 
we  onlv  map  the  condifions  in  the  United  States*,     ^^e  want  thes^ 
mai)s  all  over  the  ocean  so  that  we  will  have  a  complete  picture  ox 
the  whole  atmospheric  conditions  around  the  XortheiTi  Hemisphei"^- 
The  information  we  collect  in  this  way  is  of  great  use  to  us  in  gi"^'- 
ing  out  information  to  vessels  at  sea.  which  will  be  possible  in  co^:^- 
junction  with  the  wireless  reports.    Now,  the  mail  reports  come   in 
slowly  and  a  lonnr  time  after  the  conditions  have  lieen  obser%*ed,  l>Tit; 
after  we  have  studied  maps  showing  the  conditions  over  the  oce«.Ti 
and  over  the  continent  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  we  leam 
the  run  of  conditions  as  they  occur,  and  when  we  find  a  certain  ccpt\- 
dition  reported  by  radio  and  near  the  shore  we  can  forecast  the  con- 
dition and  report  it  by  radio  to  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ts  not  this  largelv  done  now  bv  l>oth  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  Ship])ing  Board? 

Mr.  ^Iarvix.  No,  sir;  not  a  single  bit  of  it  is  done  except  in  co- 
operation with  ns.     Naval  vessels  make  these  observations  and  fur- 
nish us  with  the  reports,  so  far  as  they  can.     There  are  not  man^' 
re])orts  received  from  the  Navy  because  few  ships  are  now  at  sea. 
The  Shi]iping  Board  is  in  close  cooperation  with  us,  and  we  are  novr 
iiiiiugnrMting  a  system  whereby  their  vess(ds  will  make  these  reports. 
But  this  money  here  is  to  be  used  for  the  collection  and  study  of 
the^e  reports.    The  program  1  have  here  for  that  work  is,  in  Wash- 
ington, total  salaries,  $S,()()0:  telegra])h,  $1,000:  instrumental  eqiiip* 
mcnt  and  supplies.  $2,000:  outside  of  Washington,  $12,000  salaries: 
instrumental    eqiii])ment    and   miscellaneous   exj)enses,  $5,000;   tele- 
graphing, $1,000:  traveling  expenses,  $1,000:  total,  $;^0,000.     In  th^ 
]arg(»   cities   like   New    York,    noston.    Philadelphia,   Norfolk,  Jfe"^ 
Orleans,  TVnsacola.  San   Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  we  vri^l 
have  agents.  Weather  Bureau  nuMi,  who  will  visit  the  vessels  at^^ 
check  u[)  their  instruments  and  see  that  their  work  is  correctly  doi^^r 
so  as  to  make  the  work  effective. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  Now,  this  is  all  a  part  of  your  general  foreci*-^* 
proposition? 

^ir.  Makvix.  Tt  is  a  part  of  it,  but  the  item  here  is  set  out  a^* 
separate  thing,  because  we  thought  the  committee  would  like  to  li«*>^ 
it  set  out  separately. 

Mr.  Axi)Ei{S(»x.  If  we  set  it  up  in  this  way,  it  means  that  you     "^^ 
going  to  have  a  separate  division  with  a  lot  of  overhead. 
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Mr.  Marvix.  That  would  go  into  what  we  call  the  marine  divi- 
n  of  the  work.  There  is  no  additional  overhead  about  it,  espe- 
Uy,  because  we  have  people  to  chart  and  map  these  observations 
len  they  come  in. 

Vlr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  marine  division  now,  have  you  not? 
Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  that 
rine  work.  Under  the  law  we  are  compelled  to  furnish  the  hydro- 
phic  office  of  the  Navy  Department  this  marine  information  to 
on  their  hydrographic  charts.  That  is  to  make  it  unnecessary 
them  to  collect  and  prepare  that  material  themselves.  Formerly 
r  used  to  do  it,  but  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Weather  Bureau, 

^e  are  obligated  to  furnish  this  information  to  them,  and  we  are 
wishing  it  now  as  fully  as  the  reports  permit  us.  This  is  for  the 
i^bilitation  of  this  service  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible  at  the 
i^nt  time.    It  is  an  additional  item,  but  it  is  not  new  work,  and  I 

only  say  to  the  committee  that  we  feel  that  these  things  are  the 
L^  that  need  to  be  done  and  to  be  taken  care  of  at  the  present 
^.    It  is  for  the  committee  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done  with 
in. 
Cr.  Anderson.  When  does  the  commission  expect  a  report  on  this 

int  Weather  proposition  ? 

Ir.  Marvin.  The  information  has  been  before  the  commission  for 
liile.  Mr.  Harrison,  do  you  know  about  the  status  of  the  report? 
Ir.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  has  been  prepared  and 

been  sent  to  the  other  Cabinet  officers  who  are  on  the  commission 

signature,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  returned  from  them  properly 
lech   it   will   be  sent  to  the  President   for  transmission  t6   the 
»aker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Ir.  Anderson.  Have  you  anything  further? 
Ir.  Marvin.  No.  sir ;  I  think  not. 


Monday,  December  20,  1920. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

ITEMENTS  OF  DB.  JOHN  B.  MOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJBEATJ  OF 
LNIMAL  INDUSTBY;  MB.  B.  H.  BAWL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF;  DB. 
K  M.  BOMMEL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  ANIDiAL  HUSBANDBT  DIVISION; 
Ol.  A.  H.  STEVENS,  PAST  SECBETABT  OF  THE  BXTBEATI  OF  ANI- 
CAL  INDUSTBY  LAY  INSPECT0B8  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION; 
LHD  MB.  THOMAS  NOONE. 

DJTTSTMENT  OF  ANI)  INCREASES  IN  SALARIES — ELIMINATION  OF  LOWER- 
GRADE  POSITIONS. 

Ir.  Harrison.  The  next  bureau  is  Animal  Industry.  Item  No.  1 
L  be  discussed  later. 

)r.  Mohler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  first  item  that  I 
aid  like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  the  statutory  roll  on  page  42. 
u  will  note  here  that  we  have  endeavored  to  make  an  adjustment 
;he  statutory  positions,  the  effect  of  the  change  being  to  increase  the 
nber  of  places  above  $1,400  and  to  reduce  the  number  below  $1,400. 
ilr.  Harrison.  Doctor,  you  must  call  their  attention  to  the  fact, 
•ecially  in  view  of  what  hae  been  said  of  the  other  bureaus,,  that 
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there  is  a  reduction  of  37  in  the  number  of  places  and  $6^20  in  the 
amount. 

Dr.  MoHi/ER.  Yes,  sir ;  altogether  the  actual  decrease  referred  to  is 
$6^20,  with  the  elimination  of  37  clerical  and  subclerical  positions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  you  like  to  see,  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  thought  he  claimed  a  decrease  of  $3,720. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  look  on  the  page  you  will  see  the  figures.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  number  of  new  adjusted  places  we  are  asking  for 
is  209,  together  with  3  lump-fund  transfers  of  $1,400  clerks,  ana  the 
total  amount  involved,  including  item  1,  is  $285,460,  while  the  num- 
ber of  places  recommended  to  be  dropped,  as  recorded  on  page  45,  is 
246  at  an  expense  of  $291,680,  which  represents  an  actual  saving  of 
$6,220  per  year. 

Mr.  ByrnEwS.  How  do  you  hope  to  get  through  with  that  decreased 
number  of  employees  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  going  to  ask  for  an  increase  at  the  top  of  this 
statutory  roll  so  that  by  giving  higher  salaries  to  our  best  workers 
we  will  have  them  more  contented  and  they  will  surely  perform  more 
and  better  work,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  a  number  of  positions 
below  $1,400  and  $1,200. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES — VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  are  included  in  that  number 
37  that  you  propose  to  drop  now  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  57  temporary 
vacancies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  32  vacancies  in  the  $1,200  positions, 
7  vacancies  in  the  $1,100  positions,  about  the  same  number  in  the 
$1,000  positions,  and  a  few  scattering  in  the  $960  and  $900  positions. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  417  clerical  places  on  the  roll  and  there 
are  only  360  places  filled.    There  are  therefore  57  vacancies. 

Mr.  IByrnes.  You  really  want  to  put  about  20  more  employees  at 
work  in  the  office  than  you  now  hav^? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We  want  to  decrease  the  total 
number  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  417  on  the  roll? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  have  actually  at  work  only  360? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir:  at  this  moment;  but  this  is  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  have  57  vacajicies.  Now,  what  do  you  expect 
to  reduce  by  this  method — 37? 

Dr.  MonLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  360  places  filled,  but  you  are  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  additional  number  that  will  be  occu- 
pied as  soon  as  we  can  find  clerks  to  fill  them.  Appointments  as  well 
as  resignations  pass  over  my  desk  daily. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know ;  but  you  have  not  got  them  there  to-day,  and 
the  work  of  the  bureau  was  going  on  before  you  found  those  places. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  we  can  continue  our  work  temporarily  with  a 
decreased  force,  as  when  clerks  become  sick  or  take  their  vacations, 
but  it  would  be  against  efficiency  if  we  were  so  short  handed  through- 
out the  year.  These  are  all  civil-service  vacancies.  We  were  trying 
to  fill  several  vacant  places  in  the  Western  States  this  morning." 
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Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  you  have  too  many  now. 

Dr.  MoHiiEit.  No ;  I  would  not  say  that.  We  have  too  many  low- 
^ade  positions  and  not  enou«:h  high-prade  positions.  That  is  the 
whole  secret  in  a  nutshell.  What  wo  are  asking  for  is  to  liave  tlie 
salaries  for  some  of  the  higher  positions  increased. 

Air.  BntNES.  Have  you  been  unable  to  fill  the  low-grade  positions 
for  anv  length  of  time? 

Dr.  "Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  we  turned  in  about  50  of  these 
low-prade  positions,  reducing  the  statutory  roll  approi)riation  ac- 
cordingly, and  now  we  w^ant  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  reduce  the  statutory  roll  if  we  can  not  get  some  increases  for 
these  high-grade  clerks  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Our  proposition  is  to 
have  the  statutory  roll  contain  only  394  clerks,  while  the  present  roll 
includes  417  clerks,  and  at  this  time  there  are  360  places  fUled.  If 
these  394  adjusted  positions  are  given  to  us,  we  will  have  a  smaller 
i-atio  of  vacancies,  as  it  has  been  mighty  hard  to  keep  our  lower 
salary  positions  occupied,  the  turnover  in  these  places  being  imduly 

large. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  If  you  expect  to  have  394  places  as  against  417, 
you  are  droppingonly  23  instead  of  37. 

Dr.    MoiTLEu.  We  are  dropping  23  clerks.    Where  do  you  get 

your  37  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  says  "decrease  of  37."  That  may  include  some 
messengers,  however. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  does  include  10  messengers,  a  Quarantine  assistaqt, 
etc.,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  clerical  force.  The  other  statement 
refers  to  the  statutory  roll  in  its  entirety,  but  I  am  referring  now 
only  to  the  clerical  force. 

Mr.  AiSTDEBSOX.  Now,  let  us  get  this  straight.  How  many  clerks 
lave  you  now? 

Dr."  MoHiJER.  At  the  present  time  we  have  360  places  filled. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  And  now  many  vacancies  in  the  clerks? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Fifty-seven  vacancies. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  That  is  417  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  And  these  vacancies  are  all  in  the  positions  of  $1,200 
and  below.  Now,  what  we  are  asking  for  is  to  have  the  nmnber  on 
the  present  statutory  roll  reduced  to  394,  thereby  saving  this  amount 
of  $6,220  actual  decrease.  I  may  say  that  some  of  these  six  executive 
clerks  at  $2,000  have  been  in  the  service  for  twenty-odd  years,  and 
they  have  been  held  down  because  there  have  been  no  places  abovp 
them.  Last  year  I  asked  for  a  certain  number  of  higher-salaried 
positions,  and  we  got  47  additional  places  in  the  $1,200  grade  on  the 
statutory  roll,  but  that  did  not  aid  much,  because  those  47  positions 
sierely  helped  out  some  of  the  clerks  who  were  in  the  $900,  $1,000, 
and  $1,100  positions  below. 
Mr.    Ant>ekson.  Does   that    general    statement    cover   the   whole 

matter  ? 
I>r.  MoHUBR.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  merely  a  readjustment  so  that  we  can 

pgy  higher  salaries  to  our  best  grade  of  clerical  assistants. 

Mr.  JLWEBBON.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
jDotionB  that  are  proposed,  tabulated,  so  that  we  can  understand 
what  it  means? 

Dr.  MoHi-BK-  All  right,  sir.  I  have  tried  to  simplify  the  present 
form'here  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  by  substituting  the  parallel  col- 
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umn  method  to  show  where  the.  pixiposed  promotions  oome  iii.  You 
may  wish  to  scrutinize  this. 

Mr.  Ander.'ion.  Without  taking  the  bonus  into  consideration,  you 
have  200  clerks  at  $1,200. 

Dr.  JloHLKR.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Anuersox.  How  many  of  these  are  stenographic  positions} 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  them  are  stenograpners.  Be- 
low the  $1,200  grade  of  positiDD.s  there  are  only  a  few  stenographeni, 
Most  of  the  smaller  salaried  clerks  are  in  packing  houses,  where 
they  make  clerical  notations  of  the  amount  of  meats  that  are  going 
through  diffei-ent  processes.  We  can  get  $900  clerks  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  that  is  about  the  only  place  we  can  get  them,  be- 
cause they  live  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  AxDERBON.  What  salaries  are  you  paying  for  stenographers 
now? 

Dr.  MoBLER.  Many  of  the  $1,200  clerks  are  stenographers,  but 
some  of  the  stenographers  are  higher  grade  $1,400  and  $1,500  em- 
ployees. A  large  number,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  those  $1^00  posi- 
tions are  filled  by  stenographers.  We  can  not  get  a  stenographer  at 
present  for  less  than  $1,200.  We  have  tried  for  some  time  but  with- 
out success. 

Ml-.  Anderson.  That  is,  $1,200  without  a  bonus? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  $1,200  without  the  bonus.  They  do  not  get 
the  bonus  until  they  prove  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  30  days? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  8o  that  you  are  paving  stenographers  an  entrance 
salary  of  $1,440. 

Dr.  5IoHLEi[.  Yos,  sir;  if  they  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  .\ni»kkson.  Will  yon  furnish  us  that  statement  for  the  record! 

Dr.  JMoHLER.  I  will  put  it  in  at  this  point. 
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MESSENGERS — VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  some  statement  in 
reference  to  this  messenger-boy  proposition.  How  many  vacancies 
Iiave  you  in  your  messenger-boy  force? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  10  vacancies,  as  I  remember  now,  but  we 
have  so  adjusted  the  work  as  to  permit  the  (h'opping  of  these  places. 
There  is  another  position  there,  a  quarantine  assistant  at  $1)00.  Wo 
have  had  that  place  on  our  roll  for  a  long  time  and  we  can  not  get 
anybody  to  fill  the  position,  so  we  are  asking  that  it  be  dropped  also. 

IXSPECmON  AND  QUARANTINE   WORK — FOR   ERADICATION   OF    SCABIES   IN 

SHEEP   AND   CATTLE. 

The  next  item,  page  46,  item  No.  58,  is  for  inspection  and  quaran- 
tine work,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  eradication  of 
scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle,  the 
supervision  of  the  transportation  of  live  stock  and  the  inspection  of 
vessels,  the  execution  of  the  28-hour  law,  the  inspection  and  quaran- 
tine of  imported  animals,  including  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  quarantine  stations  and  repairs,  alterations,  improvements, 
or  additions  to  buildings  thereon;  the  inspection  work  relative  to  the 
existence  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  mallein  testing  of  animals, 
$605,740.  In  this  item  we  have  asked  for  an  increase,  altogether,  of 
$86,100,  divided  among  five  different  projects.  For  instance,  under 
paragraph  A,  we  are  asking  $10,000  additional  for  cooperative  work 
m  the  eradication  of  sheep  scabies.  We  are  now  cooperating  with 
about  20  or  21  States  throughout  the  Central  West  and  the  extreme 
West,  and  on  account  of  the  drought  conditions  obtaining  the  last 
few  years  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  war  there  has  been  consider- 
able scabies  spread  in  various  Western  States  that  were  formerly  in 
better  shape  than  at  the  present  time.  In  order  to  be  able  to  handle 
these  new  outbreaks  in  some  of  the  larger  sheep-producing  States,  we 
will  need  more  funds. 

Mr.  Andebson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  work  now? 

Dr.  MoHua.  About  $163,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  the  sheep  scabies  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  YeSp  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now  you  say  in  this  note  that  the  territory  released 
from  quarantine  amounts  to  1,729,016  square  miles,  leaving  56,329 
square  miles  still  under  Federal  quarantine. 

Dr.  MoHua.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  the  basis  of  that  statement  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  ask  for  an  increase  at  this  time  in  this  item. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  the  work  is  more  expensive  to  conduct  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  the  heavy  movement 
of  sheep  on  account  of  the  drought  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  a 
vear  ago,  and  also  in  the  Northwestern  section,  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  spreading  of  scabies  from  those 
sections  into  the  more  eastern  States.  Michigan  has  been  in  bad 
shape  as  a  result  of  sheep  brought  in  from  New  Mexico,  and  Missouri 
ana  Iowa  and  a  good  many  other  States  have  been  infected.  So  that 
we  have  had  to  scatter  our  men  to  a  good  many  other  points  than  we 
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did  a  year  ago.  This  item  of  $10,000  is  going  to  be  consumed 
traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  of  men  who  are  already  on 
roll.  We  do  not  ask  for  promotions  or  anything  of  that  sort  ex( 
to  maintain  the  force  we  have  now.  We  do  not  want  to  lose 
ground  that  we  have  alreadjr  gained.  We  lost  enough  on  acco 
of  the  States  taking  off  their  employees  on  account  of  war  ( 
ditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  States  putting  their  men  back? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Some  of  them  are,  but  there  is  more  scabies  no\ 
certain  western  States — I  do  not  like  to  mention  States  by  name 
cause  they  are  too  well  represented  here,  but  some  of  these  States 
doing  very  little  and  we  have  to  do  a  ^reat  deal,  because  the  i 
infected  States  look  to  us  for  protection.  For  instance,  bet^ 
Idaho  and  Montana  and  between  California  and  Nevada,  as  we 
at  other  points,  we  have  to  guard  the  State  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  sheep  scabies  w< 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  every  spring  when  the  sheep  go  on  to 
national  forests  we  have  men  there  to  inspect  them  and  if  thej 
found  exposed  or  infected  we  dip  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  dips  them  ? 

Dr.  Moiiler.  Our  own  inspectors  supervise  the  work  of  the 
that  own  the  sheep.  We  merely  see  that  the  job  is  done  in  pr 
shape  and  that  the  Sheep  go  through  the  proper  dipping  solu 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expense  of  Tbuilding  or  charginj 
vats.  We  are  there  to  see  that  the  material  is  of  a  certain  stre 
and  that  the  dipping  is  properly  done.  Now,  this  inspection 
often  gives  us  the  lead  as  to  where  scabies  exists  in  the  spring  o 
year  and  as  soon  as  we  find  scabies  in  the  sheep  presented  to  go  ( 
the  national  forests  we  trace  them  back  to  the  point  of  origin 
see  that  all  the  infected  and  exposed  sheep  are  dipped.  Very  ( 
we  get  reports  from  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  from  c 
public  markets  of  certain  sheep  coming  through  with  scab  infer 
and  then,  for  example,  if  we  find  they  came  from  the  State  of  Or 
we  inform  our  inspector  in  charge  of  that  State  and  his  inspe< 
in  this  western  State  will  go  and  make  an  inspection  of  the  shee 
that  locality  and  get  out  their  dipping  orders,  so  that  all  the  s 
that  have  been  infected  or  exposed  are  dipped.  We  dip  just  a 
as  many  sheep  per  month,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  dipped  when 
half  of  that  territory  was  infected.  Last  year  we  dipped  over  2, 
000  head  of  sheep  iii  over  2,000  bands,  but  a  small  amount  of  u 
tion  has  been  scattered  around  in  20  or  21  different  States  du 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  will  therefore  require  additional  f 
to  inspect  the  sheep  and  supervise  the  dippings  in  these  newlj 
fected  sections. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  the  owner  of  the  sheep  object  to  it? 

Dr.  Moiiler.  Occasionally  they  object,  but  not  as  a  rule,  bee 
they  know  they  can  not  get  a  market  for  sheep  with  scabies  and 
see  the  benefitof  it.  That  stage  has  passed  long  ago.  They  us( 
object  very  strenuously  15  years  ago,  but  now  we  get  their  unqual 
support.  In  fact,  sevei*al  sheepmen  came  into  my  office  some 
ago  and  asked  if  we  were  not  going  to  request  additional  fum 
this  time,  because  they  thought  there  was  going  to  be  more  sci 
than  usual  this  summer. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  people  only  dip  their  sheep  when  you  go 
out  there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Oh,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  dipping  con- 
stantly going  on,  but  we  are  not  after  the  voluntary  dippers.  We  go 
after  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  spend  money  to  dip  their  sheep, 
the  men  who  send  their  exposed  or  probably  infected  sheep  to  market 
without  dipping  them,  at  the  risk  of  infecting  healthy  sheep.  How- 
ever, a  good  many  sheep  are  dipped  voluntarily  by  their  owners. 

FOR  ERADICATION  OF  MANGE  OF  CATTLE  AND  HORSES. 

Xow,  the  next  item,  paragraph  B,  calls  for  $15,000  for  cooperative 
work  in  the  eradication  of  mange  of  cattle  and  hoi'ses.  That  disease 
is  about  the  same  as  scabies  in  sheep.  The  requested  increase  is  for 
the  same  purpose  as  in  the  preceding  item,  namely,  to  con<luct  the 
work  that  we  have  been  doing  along  more  comprehensive  lines  by 
adding  four  employees  and  to  cover  the  additional  expenses  for  extra 
railroad  fares  and  the  higher  cost  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  can  not  all  go  into  travel  expenses,  because  you 
have  only  estimated  $7,400  for  additional  traveling  expenses. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  item  calls  for  an  increase  of  $15,000  altogether 
for  horse  and  cattle  mange,  but  only  about  $3,000  will  be  required 
for  the  higher  cost  of  traveling. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  for  horse  and  cattle 
work  now  f 

Dr.  MoHLER.  For  this  particular  mange  item  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  MonLER.  Altogether,  about  $59,000  for  horse  and  cattle  scabies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  this  means  that  vou  want  $15,000  more? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  scab  to-day  among  cattle  and 
Mrses  is  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest,  where  the  severe  droughts 
existed  for  several  years.  We  had  those  sections  pr(»tty  well  cleaned 
nPibilt  when  these  droughts  came  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyoming, 
•Dd  Montana  the  cattle  could  not  get  enough  water  to  drink,  cer- 
^mlv  not  enough  to  take  a  bath,  and  we  had  to  stop  our  men  from 
jhpping  those  cattle  because  there  was  not  enougli  water  to  make 
^to  dips.  On  that  accoimt  the  disease  got  the  better  of  both  State 
^i  Federal  men.  Heavy  movements  of  stock  from  these  stricken 
^,feas  were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  them,  but  they  carried  infec- 
^^on  to  many  sections  hitherto  free,  so  that  the  disease  prevails  moi-e 
^^tensively  at  the  present  time  than  for  a  number  of  years  j)ast. 

^OK  EXTENDING    SUPERVISION    OF    INTERSTATE    TRANSPORTATION    OF   I.IVE 

STOCK. 

Pnder  i>aragraph  C  there  is  a  request  for  $;^5,00()  for  extending 
^pen-ision  of  transportation  of  live  stock.  We  have  about  75  htock- 
yafds  that  are  under  supervision  and  there  is  a  demand  right  now 
jjWe  this  work  extended  to  several  smaller  cities.  For  instance,  at 
^ontgomejnr,  Ala.,  we  recently  put  in  an  inspector,  and  also  one  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.-^nd  at  several  other  places  we  have  added  insi)ectors. 

Mr.  Btrnf^s.  What  is  the  necessity  for  doing  it  ? 

Dr.  MomER.  This  work  is  very  important,  as  public  stockyards 
are  a  dumping  ground  for  diseased  live  stock  from  all  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  making  in- 
spections for  the  detection  of  animals  affected  with  any  disease.     IC 
this  inspection  service  is  inadequate,  it  will  result  in  the  failure  notr 
only  to  locate  centers  of  infection  from  which  diseased  animals  arc; 
shipped,  but  will  also  permit  the  movement  of  such  animals  from 
public  stockyards  to  country  points,  thereby  setting  up  new  centers 
of  infection^   An  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the  supervision 
of  the  immunization  of  swine  for  movement  for  purposes  other  than 
immediate  slaughter.    This  activity  requires  the  very  closest  super- 
vision by  skilled  employees.    In  its  absence  swine  suitable  for  feeder 
and  stocker  purposes  either  would  have  to  be  sold  for  slaughter  at 
reduced  prices  or  permitted  distribution  without  treatment.     The 
latter  course  would  spread  swine  diseases  all  over  the  country,  and 
either  method  would  cause  tremendous  financial  losses  to  swine  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  additional  stockyards  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  which  you  inspected  in  the  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  About  four,  and  several  others  are  requesting  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  this  $35,000  to  extend  that  w^ork  to  other 
points? 

TEST  OUTFITS  FOR  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  DIP. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  paragraph  refers  to  an  increase, 
of  only  $2,000  for  preparing  a  larger  number  of  test  outfits  for 
making  tests  of  the  solutions  which  I  just  spoke  about  for  dipping 
sheep  and  cattle.  We  also  need  a  portion  01  it  for  making  mallein 
and  to  carry  on  some  studies  with  cheaper  and  better  disinfectants. 
All  this  work  will  tend  to  improve  live-stock  conditions  and  prevent 
particularly  the  movement  of  diseased  live  stock  from  public  stock- 
yards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  relation  only  to  the  stock  that  is  shipped 
back  into  the  country  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes ;  especially  the  feeders  and  stockers  of  all  species. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  involve  inspection  of  cattle  shipped  for 
immediate  slaughter? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.  It  is  entirely  a  contagious-disease  proposi- 
tion for  live  stock  that  moves  from  the  farm  to  the  stockyards  or  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  you  find  animals  that  are  prepared  to  be 
shipped  out  and  are  diseased,  what  do  you  do? 

Dr.  MoiiLKR.  If  they  are  affected  with  seal)  or  somethincr  like  that, 
we  insist  that  they  be  dipped  at  the  yards.  If  they  are  affected  with 
anthrax,  cholera,  or  something  that  we  would  not  want  to  go  further, 
Ave  advise  their  immediate  slaughter.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

FOR  IMPROVEMENT,  REPAIRS,  ETC..  OF  QUARANTINE  STATIONS,   ETC. 

In  the  next  ))aragraph  is  a  request  for  $*24.1(M)  for  the  <:|uarantine 
of  imported  animals.  As  it  says  in  the  statement,  $15,000  is  required 
for  improvement  and  repairs  to  the  various  quarantine  stations  that 
we  have  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  pure- 
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bred  cattle  since  the  war,  as  it  was  impossible  during  the  war  to  im- 
port any  animals.  The  importers  are  criticising  the  department 
and  everybody  else  because  the  facilities  for  (luarantine  at  these 
points  are  in  pretty  bad  condition.  The  buihlings  are  becoming 
dilapidated,  and  unless  we  do  something  we  will  lose  the  buildings. 

ilr.  Btrnes.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  last  year  toward  repair- 
inff^the  buildings  i 

{Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  the  funds. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  How  did  you  do  it  in  previous  years? 
r  Dr.  MoHLER.  We  always  had  an  item  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 

construction  puri)oses  until  the  war  occurred,  and  since  then  we  have 
done  little  except  what  could  be  done  by  the  man  at  each  (juarantine 
station.     We  bought  a  little  paint  and  they  have  done  some  painting, 
but  the  wood  is  rotten  and  we  will  have  to  take  out  some  of  the 
lumber  and  put  in  concrete.     One  of  these  stations  has  14  barns,  so 
that  you  can  readily  see  that  this  $15,000  is  already  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  with  that  amount  of  money 
in  repairing  the  barns.     The  station  at  Baltimore  was  turned  over  to 
the  War  Department  during  the  war  and  they  used  it  to  store  maga- 
zines and  cartridges.    We  aid  not  get  the  use  of  it  again  imtil  after 
the  war  or  until  aoout  a  year  ago. 
'  Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  condition  did  they  return  it  to  you  ? 
Dr.  M0HI.ER.  I  would  not  like  to  say.     They  promised  to  return  it 
to  us  in  the  condition  in  which  they  found  it,  but  that  was  not  done. 
^.^"MThey  put  in  fine  concrete  walks  and  electricity,  but  the  concrete 
^^^?4  ^alks  were  over  our  water  pipes  and  sewerage  system,  and  the  result 
vas  that  we  had  to  put  new  pipes  down  in  order  to  get  access  to  the 
Jnains.    One  good  thing  they  did  do  was  to  give  us  electricity.     But 
^y  tore  down  the  stanchions,  boarded  up  windows,  etc.,  and  we  had 
jM^ut  the  stanchions  back  again  and  do  a  number  of  other  jobs 
**8ides. 

^OJi  INVESTIGATING  THE  DISEASES  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  ANIMALS. 

^e  next  item  is  No.  69,  on  page  48. 

^.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  increases  in  salaries  there? 
«  ^-  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  increases  in  salaries.  You  will 
2?^  ^n  the  bottom  of  page  48  what  these  expenditures  will  include, 
irav^l  expnses,  $127,000;  equipment  and  material,  $32,000;  tele- 
E|j^^^^  and  telegraph  service,  $3,000;  miscellaneous  items,  $17,000. 
Iher'^  are  no  promotions  there  at  all.  In  fact,  there  is  onlv  one 
plac^  outside  oi  the  statutory  roll  where  we  have  contemplated  pro- 
"^^^^Ons,  and  that  is  under  the  meat-inspection  item,  so  that  these 
othei*  items  can  be  disposed  of  with  that  general  statement.  This 
Jj^P^  No.  59  is  for  the  investigation  of  tuberculosis  of  animals.  In 
^^^^  item  we  have  requested  an  increase  of  $500,000  to  extend  the 
worj^^  and  also  an  elimination  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  on  page  49, 
"^^Vise  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  general  law. 

^ir.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  at  the  real  situation  if  we  can.  How 
^^li  have  you  spent  this  year  for  indemities  so  far? 

^X?.  MoHUBR.  The  Federal  indemnity,  up  to  November  30,  1920, 
J'^^Xinted  to  $171,973.87.  That  is  an  average  Federal  indemnity  per 
*^^^  of  $31.31.     And,  you  will  remember,  this  is  considerably  more 
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than  it  was  last  year,  when  it  was  only  about  $12.  It  merely  A 
that  we  are  not  getting  as  much  salvage  from  the  beef  as  w« 
last  year,  so  that  our  indemnity  thus  far  has  been  increaaec 
$31.31  per  head.  It  also  shows  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  mak< 
estimate  of  what  the  indemnity  feature  will  be  in  an  appropria 
such  as  we  have  during  the  current  year.  For  the  past  two  year 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  set  aside  by  law  for  opera 
expenses  and  a  certain  amount  for  indemnities;  last  year  it  wo 
one  way  and  this  yesLV  it  will  probably  work  another  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  five  months? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  have  you  spent  in  salaries  so  far 
year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  statement  I  have  not  with  me,  but  I  can  e 
include  it  in  the  record. 

Note.— The  amount  is  $199,915.34. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  your  probabl 
penditure  from  this  fund  for  this  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  approximi 
would  be  that  the  operating  expenses  will  be  used  up  and  that  i 
will  probably  be  a  little  surplus  in  the  indemnity  fund.  That 
account  of  the  phraseology  of  the  act  at  the  present  time,  "  of  \^ 
$800,000  shall  be  set  aside  for  administration  and  operating  exp< 
and  $080,440  for  the  payment  of  indemnities."  There  was  $10 
of  that  operating  expense  which  was  immediately  available  whei 
bill  passed  last  spring.  Last  year  we  spent  a  total  of  $357,026.6^ 
salaries,  and  this  vear  we  estimate  that  the  salaries  will  approxi 
$425,000. 

Mr.  Anders(^)N.  Now,  on  what  are  you  basing  your  total  estii 
of  $1,900,000  for  this  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  $500,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at  the  pn 
time  there  are  5,000  herds  in  the  48  States  waiting  for  the  tuben 
tests  to  be  applied  to  them.  AVe  can  not  keep  up  with  the  dem 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  the  department  has 
undertaken.  We  have  such  a  ^reat  increased  demand  over  ^ 
we  can  supply  that  if  we  are  going  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  Si 
50-50,  as  we  started  out  to  do  two  years  ago,  we  will  need  this 
naich  more.  Thirty-six  State  legislatures  will  meet  this  month, 
there  will  be,  from  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  g 
robably  an  appropriation  of  over  $4,000,000  from  these  36  bt 
Vhen  we  started  out  this  campaign  it  was  with  the  idea  tha 
would  meet  the  States  on  the  50-50  basis.  At  the  present  time  w 
not  do  that.  For  this  current  year  we  have  only  been  able  to  i 
the  wStates  33  per  cent  of  the  way.  They  h/ive  over  $2,300,000  ap 
priatcd  this  year. 


? 


COOPERATION    WrTH    AND    ACTIVITIES    IN    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  working  in  all  the  States  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  we  are  working  in  45  of  the  48  States, 
are  not  working  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  nor  in  California,  but 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  California  was  in  my  office  a 
weeks  ago,  and  the  State  veterinarian  met  me  in  Chicago  two  w 
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ago  at  the  International  Livestock  Show,  and  they  were  both  anxious 
to  know  how  much  we  could  give  them  if  they  got  their  appropria- 
tion through  the  California  Legislature  next  month.  They  are 
going  after  a  certain  appropriation  with  the  expectation  that  we  will 
cooperate  with  them.  I  told  them  that  we  could  not  cooperate  with 
them  50-60;  that  our  promise  could  onlv  be  carried  out  from  year 
to  year;  that  we  could  only  cooperate  ii  Congress  appropriates  the 
money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  cooperate,  through  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  various  States? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir.    This  is  what  we  call  regulatory  work.    The 
animals  that  react  to  the  test  have  to  be  controlled  through  a  regu- 
latory power,  so  that  it  is  done  principally  through  the  State  veteri- 
narians, live-stock  commissioners,  etc. 
Mr.  Bybxes.  It  is  done  through  the  State  veterinarians? 
Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir.    In  your  State  we  work  through  both  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  State  veterinarian. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  amount  of  your  expenditure  depends  upon  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  It  started  out  in  that  way  when  we  met  them  on  the 
50-50  basis. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  the  State  had  ap- 
propriated any  very  large  amount  you  have  been  unable  to  continue 
on  the  50-50  basis? 
Dr.  MoHLJBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  it  is  based  on  the  expenditure  that  is  made  by 
the  State  on  the  same  percentage? 

Dr.  Mohu:r.  Yes,  sir ;  we  spend  in  each  State  a  certain  sum  which 
is  based  on  their  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  do  anything  unless  the  State  cooperates 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Mohler.  No,  sir ;  we  try  to  put  the  same  number  of  men  into 
each  State  as  the  State  has.  Along  this  line  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  thus  far  his  year  our  average  Federal  indemnity 
is  $31.31,  while  the  average  iState  indemnity  is  $50.91.  We  spent 
$171,973.87  for  indemnities,  while  the  States  paid  $279,622.76  for 
indemnities,  showing  that  they  are  paying  more  indemnity  now  than 
we  are  paying. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  States  have  laws  that  will  allow  them  to  pay 
more  per  annum  than  the  Federal  law  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the 
avera^  State  indemnity  per  head  is  $47.10  and  the  Federal  average 
is  $24.66.     In  Minnesota  the  average  State  indemnity  per  head  is 
$27.80,  and  our  indemnity  is  $9.43,  which  is  the  lowest  average  in- 
demnity reported. 
Mr.  Akderson.  How  is  this  work  being  done  ? 
Dr.  MoBO^ER.  You  may  recall  the  history  of  this  work.    Two  years 
ago  ^^e  confined  our  tests  entirely  to  pure-bred  herds,  and  then  the 
work  became  so  popular  that  tht  owners  of  grade  herds  wanted  us  to 
take  them  in,  so  to-day  we  are  working  in  lK)th  grade  and  pure-bred 
herds.      Now,  this  is  all  voluntary  work.    We  only  take  the  herds 
where  the  owners  agree  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  tests.    At  first 
the  'wort^  Tv^as  scattered  all  over  the  State,  but  in  the  last  12  months  a 
number  of  States  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  the  work  in  certain 
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circumscribed  areas.    Down  in  Mississippi  one  county  voted  to  t«^^fr 
up  this  work  and  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  in  the  entire  county.    Thi^^ 
are  two  or  three  counties  in  Minnesota  and  one  county  in  each.    <^' 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  where  the  wor^ 
is  being  done  throughout  the  entire  county.    In  New  York  State  the 
Farm  Bureau  resolved  that  every  countj^  in  that  State  should  take  up 
active  tuberculosis  control  work  and  provide  necessary  funds  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  and  Government.    That  is  our  idea  of  co- 
operation to  get  control  over  this  disease.    There  is  no  use  of  work- 
ing all  around  the  State  when  w^e  can  get  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
cattle  growers  in  one  county  and  then  proceed  to  make  it  a  tuber- 
culosis-free community. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  are  working  in  that  way,  do  you  not 
have  cases  of  reinfection? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  over  4,000  accredited  herds  on  our  list  now, 
and  of  those  4,000  herds  only  74  became  reinfected.  Most  of  those 
herds  became  reinfected  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  owners  to 
purchase  clean  animals.  They  bought  wherever  they  saw  a  valuable 
animal  that  pleased  them,  and  the  result  was  that  some  of  these 
cattle  carried  the  infection  to  clean  herds.  Only  74  out  of  4,000  herd& 
became  reinfected,  which  I  think  is  a  very  small  percentage,  and  in  • 
every  case  except  five  a  very  logical  explanation  was  obtainable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  that  much  better  results  can  be  had  by 
concentrating  the  work  somewhere. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  but  j^ou  can  not  comp)el 
certain  parts  of  the  county  to  go  into  it  if  they  don't  wish  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  any  compulsion  in  this  work.  It  has  been 
entirely  one  of  voluntary  action  on  tne  part  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  compel  them,  can  you  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Only  by  State  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  say  you  can  not  compel  them  yourself. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  in  Massachusetts  they  had  a 
compulsory  law  for  tuberculosis  work  back  in  1896  and  appropriated 
$300,000.  They  went  around  through  the  State  and  had  animals 
tested  and  slaughtered  but  they  got  nowhere.  They  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  in  two  or  three  years'  time  it  was  all  over.  But  the  out- 
standing feature  of  our  cooperative  tuberculosis  work  is  the  una- 
nimity of  both  the  producer  and  consumer  in  support  of  it.  To  the 
producer  it  will  reduce  the  hazards  of  the  industry  and  tend  to  place 
it  on  a  more  stable  basis.  To  the  consumer  it  will  tend  to  improve 
his  milk  and  meat  supply.  The  work  is  growing  faster  than  w^e  can 
cope  with  it.  This  $500,000  additional  is  going  to  touch  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  demand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  increases  in  salaries? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  The  same  statement  I  made  awhile  ago 
regarding  promotions  also  applies  to  this  item.  The  progress  with 
which  tuberculosis  may  be  stamped  out  depends  now  entirely  upon 
the  funds  available,  because  stockmen  are  ready  and  anxious  to  cl^an 
out  the  great  white  plague  from  their  herds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  and  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  work,  the  number 
of  accredited  herds,  the  number  of  herds  that  are  awaiting  tests. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  want. 
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X^r.  MosuEiL  And  the  number  of  once-tested  herds  that  were  found 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.    You  test  them  and  then  you  have  a  retest  ? 

^.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.    We  do  not  put  them  on  the  accredited  list 

^ess  they  have  passed  two  annual  tests  negatively  or  three  semi- 

^ual  tests.     We  have*  a  table  prepared  showing  the  progress  of 

Qie  work  up  to  June  30,  1920,  which  I  will  insert,  but  our  latest 

figures  show  4,602  accredited  herds.    We  have  also  26,850  herds  that 

have  been  tested  once  without  showing  any  reactors.    Therefore  the 

fludeus  for  an  additional  number  of  accredited  herds  is  very  great. 

^ow,  in  addition  to  that  we  are  working  in  40,548  other  more  or  less 

infected  herds,  making  a  total  of  72,0(W  herds  altogether  imder  the 

supervision  of  State  and  Federal  men. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  new  on  the  transmisability  of 
tuberculosis  from  animals  to  human  beings? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  last  twelve  months  eS- 
eept  the  report  of  a  British  physician  -at  London,  Dr.  A.  Stanley 
( Jriifith,  who  tabulated  a  series  of  over  1,(X)0  cases  that  were  studieu 
in  Great  Britain  by  identical  methods.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  put 
that  table  in  the  record.  It  shows  that  the  bovine  type  of  tubercu- 
losis was  found  in  about  37  per  cent  of  children  unaer  5  years  old» 
in  about  29  per  cent  of  childi-en  between  5  and  10  years  old,  and  in  a 
smaller  percentage  of  older  children.  It  is  a  very  interesting  table 
but  it  is  confined  to  the  results  of  British  investigators.  The  author 
does  not  endeavor  to  go  into  the  statistics  of  Germany,  France,  or  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  short,  probably  two  inches- long,  and  it  is 
sel  f -explanatory . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Put  it  in. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask  me  if  there  was  any 
recent  work  done  on  tuberculosis  vaccination.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing new  on  that  line  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Griffith.  The  author  states  that  the  main  objects  of  the  in- 
vestigations were  (1)  to  determine  by  the  examination  of  unselected 
series  of  cases  the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  and  the  bo- 
vine types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  different  kinds  of  human  tuberculosis; 
and  (2)  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  the  distribution 
in  the  human  body  of  variant  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  total  numbler  of  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  now  investigated 
in  Great  Britain  by  identical  methods  and  reported  on  is  1,068,  as 
follows : 
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^  Incliidin?  1  case  the  age  of  which  was  not  stated. 
FOR   THE    ERADICATION    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    CATTLE    TICKS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  51,  item  No.  60. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  item  deals  with  the  eradication  of  the  southern 
cattle  ticks.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $681,160  and  we  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000.  A  large  proportion  of  this  in- 
crease is  requested  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, namelv,  the  fact  that  our  boys  can  not  get  $2  hotel  rates  any 
more  in  the  oouth,  and  they  now  have  to  pay  more  money  for  rail- 
road fare  and  automobile  travel.  We  also  want  a  few  extra  men  to 
do  intensive  work  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  We  have  now 
cleaned  up  about  70  per  cent  of  the  area  that  was  previously  known 
to  be  tick  infested. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  as  to  the  total  area 
,>  f^  ■  originally  infested,  the  area  in  which  the  tick  has  l)0(»n  destroyed, 
>r,-  I    and  what  is  remaining? 

.'.I       Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.    The  area  infected  July  1.  lOOf).  was  728.305 
h;  -|    square  miles,  while  the  area  released  from  quarantine  is  510.091 
square  miles.    The  area  now  infected  on  Deceml)er  1,  102i),  has  been 
reduced  to  218,474  square  miles,  a  reduction  of  70  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  area  has  been  reduced  so  much,  then  why  the 
necessity  for  an  increased  appropriation? 

Dr.  SfoHi4ER.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  area  that  remains 

inf<».«5ted  is  a  harder  area  to  clean  u])  than  the  reh^ased  area.    In  other 

iroi'ds,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  good  impression  on  a  disease  at  the 

beginning  of  any  kind  of  an  epizootic  than  at  the  tail  end.     Fiach 

iO-point  average  beyond  70  becomes  harder  and  harder.    We  have 

not  cleaned  up  very  much  in  Florida  and  we  have  over  100  counties 

left  in  Texas.    We  could  put  our  entire  force  into  the  eastern  part 

of  Texas  and  use  them  for  two  years  before  we  would  clean  up  the 

tick  infestation  in  that  part  of  the  State.   You  will  probably  remember 

that  the  State  of  Texas  has  a  law  that  divides  the  State  into  thiee 

zones.     We  are  now  working  in  the  fii^st  zone  and  a,  part  of  the 

second  zone,  but  the  law. does  not  call  for  any  work  in  the  third 

zone  until  1922.    Now,  that  tliird  zone  is  larger  than  two  or  three 

other  States  put  together.    That  is  the  reason  we  have  not  touched 

a  lot  of  territory  in  the  area  indicated  by  this  218,000  square  miles, 

not  even  with  educational  Avork.     As  an  indication  of  the  interest 

shown  bj'^  the  people  in  most  of  the  ticky  territory.  I  wish  to  call 

your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  cooperating  States  and 

counties  expended  $4.40  for  each  dollar  expended  by  the  department 

last  year. 

Mr.  AxDEKsoN.  I  had  hoped  to  live  long  enough,  if  T  did  not  hope 
to  .stay  in  Congi'ess  long  enough,  to  see  this  appropriation  reduced, 
hut  I  iini  getting  discouraged. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  70  per  cent  is  a  mighty  good  record.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  will  see  the  remaining  30  per  cent  entirely  released 
in  the  next  four  or  five  years,  but  we  are  in  hopes  of  having  it  cleaned 
up  by  the  end  of  1925.  The  $081,000  that  we  have  for  this  year  is 
not  j^oin^  to  go  as  far  as  it  used  to  go  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
little  increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  it  ought  to  go  further  next  year  than  it  did 

last  year. 

Dr.    MoHLER.  That  depends  on  whether  you  are  a  goo<l  pro])het 

or  not.  • 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  railroad  travel  has  increased.    That  is  one  thing. 
Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  not  been  able  to  discount  that  in  any 

wav  at  all. 

Srlr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  you  can  not  discount  it.  What  else  has 
increased? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  automobile  hire  has  gone  up  wonderfully  in  the 
last  year.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  an}i:hing  to  reduce  this  item. 
I  was  down  in  southern  territory  last  May  and  T  went  to  a  town  where 
I  used  to  get  a  livery  team  for  three  to  four  dollars  a  day.  but  T  could 
not  get  anv  kind  of  a  horse  conveyance.  There  was  no  horse  livery 
in  town,  f  had  to  hire  a  Ford,  at  $4.50  an  hour,  to  get  where  T  wanted 
to  go.  I  was  there  a  year  before  and  got  around  all  day  for  that 
amount. 
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Mr.  AxDERSOX.  Yoli  can  buy  a  horse  in  every  town  to-day  ai 
make  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  buy  them  pretty  cheap  now. 

Dr.  Moiiler.  There  were  no  horses  for  sale  or  for  hire  in  the  tow%7i 
I  was  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  have  got  them  last  May,  but  you  coumld 
get  them  now. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Several  years  a^o  you  could  ^et  a  hotel  room  on  t:lie 
American  plan  for  $2  to  $3  a  day,  and  now  you  pay  $3  for  a  room 
alone.    You  have  to  pay  for  your  meals  in  addition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AVell,  you  are  not  eradicating  the  ticks  down  there 
at  Atlanta? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Atlanta,  Ga.? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  in  other  large  cities. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No;  but  we  have  a  good  deal  of  infested  territory'  ixi 
southern  Georgia,  and  our  headquarters  are  in  Atlanta,  near  the  e^:^' 
operating  offices  of  the  State.  All  but  the  office  force  are  in  count^^^ 
districts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  Congressman  told  me  the  other  night  that  soi*. 
one  showed  him  a  map  of  Florida  and  the  splendid  work  that  l\m 
been  done  in  the  eradication  of  ticks  down  there.  The  maj)  wu 
colored  to  show  the  parts  where  the  tick  had  been  eradicated,  ar^-^^ 
these  counties  were  mostly  counties  in  which  the  large  cities  we"^^^ 
located.  ^ 

Dr.  Mohler.  AVhy  was  he  picking  out  Florida?  He  has  select^^" 
the  State  in  which  we  have  done  the  least  work,  as  we  have  only  fot.^'' 
clean  counties,  and  they  are  down  in  the  Everglades  district.  Abo'a.'t 
87  per  cent  of  the  State  remains  tick  infested. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  of  these  places  was  at  Key  AVest  and  that  pla  <.*^ 
had  27  cows. 

Dr.  Mohler.  AVell,  we  do  not  want  to  stand  on  our  work  in  Floritla 
for  our  whole  tick  record.  We  started  out  in  Florida  two  or  thfoe 
years  ago  with  a  great  momentum.  Representative  stockmen  cam^ 
up  here  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of  help.  Th.ev 
had  their  citizens'  organizations  keyed  up  and  we  started  them  ofl 
with  a  very  strong  force,  but  the  thing  went  uj)  in  smoke  and  we.  ha%'<? 
not  been  doing  anything  at  all  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months.  I  \vfi.s 
down  then*  a  couple  of  months  ago  to  sec*  what  kind  of  an  undei*staii<^l- 
ing  we  could  have  with  the  authorities  at  I'allahassee.  A  new  go^'^' 
ernor  comes  in  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  idea  is  to  get  jhi  entirely 
new  board  and  better  cooi)eration  than  we  have  had  under  the  preseint 
regime.  There  has  been  no  work  done  in  Flonda  except  under  tl^e 
State  laws.  We  are  there  cooperating  with  the  State  officials  uncl^r 
the  law  that  they  have  on  their  State  statute  books.  The  State  la"^'  is 
very  good  if  it  were  enforced. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  these  cattle  catch  cold  in  carrying  them  ba^^^ 
after  being  dipped? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xo,  sir.  The  cattle  have  a  latent  form  of  the  vix^"^ 
of  the  disease  in  their  blood.  They  have  been  so  frequently  bitten.  ^J 
tides  that  thev  develop  a  tolerance  to  the  disease  like  vou  and  I  wo"!^^^ 
have  to  malaria.  Now,  in  traveling  on  the  train  or  on  a  long  ti"^^^^ 
anything  that  would  cause  the  cattle  to  lose  their  vitality  or  to  lo'^^®^ 
their  vitality  may  cause  these  latent  ^erms  of  Texas  fever  to  flar»  ^P 
and  the  cattle  may  sicken  and  even  die,  just  like  I  might  have  a  li"*"^ 
malaria  in  my  system  without  feeling  bad  until  I  was  in  a  condi'^^"^^^ 
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of  lowe?:ed  vitality,  and  then  the  malaria  parasites  would  get  in  their 
work  and  I  would  get  another  attack  of  the  shakes.  That  is  the  only 
thing  to  that  catching-cold  theory.  Those  cattle  are  not  immune. 
They  have  developed  a  tolerance,  but  they  still  have  the  bug  in  their 
blooa.  The  end  of  this  work  is  ^oing  to  be  harder  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  because  we  are  getting  iai*ther  south  into  a  subtropical 
climate,  and  a  good  many  of  these  ticks  do  not  die  off  in  those  mild 
winters.  They  thrive  and  have  generation  after  generation  every 
month  in  the  year  in  the  far  South. 

FOR    SGIEKTiriC    INVESTIGATION    OF    DISEASES    OF    ANIMALS,    INCLUDING 
MAINTENANCE,  ETC.,  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT   BETHESDA,  31D. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  The  next  item  is  on  page  61,  item  No.  63. 

Dr.  MoHiJER.  This  item  is  the  one  tnat  covers  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  diseases  of  animals,  including  maintenance  of  the  bureau's 
experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  the  investigations  of  serums  and  anti- 
toxins, etc.    We  ask  an  increase  of  $41,370. 

FOR  IN\TESTIGAflON  OF  INTERNAL  PARASITES  OF  HOGS. 

This  increase  will  be  divided  among  several  items.  The  first  one 
is  under  clause  A,  $12,500  for  investigation  of  internal  parasites 
■  of  hogs.  You  will  recall  that  last  year  I  made  a  rather  elaborate 
statement  about  the  discovery  that  our  zoologists  had  made  with 
reference  to  the  long  white  worm  in  hogs  and  the  life  history  of  this 
parasite.  It  is  found  in  the  larval  stage  in  the  lung  of  young  pigs, 
which  causes  pneumonia  and  frequently-  loss  of  life,  or  else  a  stunt- 
ing of  the  animals.  We  asked  for  that  item  at  that  time,  but  did  not 
get  it,  and  now  we  make  the  same  request.  AVe  have  made  some  inves- 
tigations in  central  Illinois  with  the  funds  that  we  already  have  for 
these  general  scientific  investigations,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  losses  among  pi^^s  from  these  internal  parasites  bv  certain 
precautionary  measures.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  work  started 
down  there  on  more  than  a  laboratory  scale.  We  would  like  to  extend 
our  findings  to  four  or  five  different  sections  of  the  countrj-  under 
farm  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  when  you  are  studying  the  same  luig,  why  do 
vou  have  to  studv  him  in  four  or  five  different  places? 

Dr.  MoBTLER.  In  some  sections  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
that  these  pai'asites  will  probably  flourish  luxuriantlv  throughout  the 
year.  In  other  sections  they  may  pass  through  a  dormant  stage  or 
may  succumb  to  winter  conditions.  The  idea  would  be  to  try  and 
find  out  the  different  conditions  which  w^ould  help  to  eliminate  this 
serious  and  hampering  limitation  to  the  swine  industrv.  We  have 
certain  conditions  at  Bloomington,  111.,  but  we  do  not  know  if  they 
obtain  in  South  Carolina.  Just  as  I  said  about  the  ticks  in  the  far 
South  a'while  ago,  they  breed  there  throughout  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  mild  'winter  climate,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
find  out  similar  facts  about  these  worms  in  order  to  attack  their 
vulnerable  point.  And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  studv  these  para- 
ates  and  various  other  diseases  in  different  localities.  Here  we  have 
wonderful  country  from  the  Canadian  border  all  the  way  down  to 
16  Grulf  and.  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  climate,  humidity, 
Th^r®  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  what  may  be  successful  in  one 
'     ^^iil  prove  successful  at  another  place. 
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ilr.  Anderson.  Have  you  found  anything  to  use  against  Jihis  be 

now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  worked  very  well  under  Illiiio: 
conditions.  It  was  the  same  witli  hog  cholera.  This  hog-choler 
serum  work  we  did  at  first  near  Ames,  Iowa,  and  what  we  state 
then  was  that  it  would  only  apply  to  Iowa  coiiclitions,  because  we  di 
not  know  until  we  found  it  out  that  it  would  apply  to  all  the  oth.^ 
States.  Now,  it  may  be  that  what  we  have  found  at  Bloomingto^ 
III.,  will  apply  to  the  far  West  and  down  South,  but  we  never  wi 
know  unless  we  conduct  the  experiments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doin^:  at  Bloomington? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  AVe  have  the  cooperation  of  about  15  farmers  do\^ 
there  who  have  lost  largo  numbers  of  pigs  from  this  trouble.  0:i 
man,  who  lost  several  thousand  hogs  the  year  before  and  was  goir 
to  jLjfo  out  of  business,  was  encouraged  to  stay  in  busi^iess  because  « 
believed  we  could  stop  these  losses.  He  recently  wrote  a  letter  strong 
favoring  the  work  tiiat  we  have  done.  He  is  making  money  nc 
where  he  lost  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  go  about  it  now? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  AVe  have  one  man  down  there.  He  makes  post  mc 
tems  on  pigs  that  die  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cduse  of  their  deat - 
When  he  finds  this  parasitic  trouble  he  gives  the  owners  certt 
information  about  the  method  of  feeding  the  pigs  and  about  the  cl 
ferent  precautions  that  must  be  taken.  It  is  principally  a  quest i 
of  hog  management.  The  different  pigs  become  infested  from  cc 
taminated  surroundings  and  the  owner  has  to  change  their  quart* 
at  certain  periods  so  that  the  hogs  leave  the  parasites  behind  th< 
at  otie  point  and  go  to  another  point  where  there  is  no  possible  i 
infestation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  the  condition  of  climate  would  affect  t 
treatment  of  the  disease? 

Dr.  MoniJSR.  Oh.  yes.  In  the  next  item  we  ask  for  $25,000  f- 
the  investigation  ot  parasites  of  southern  live  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  that  is  a  different  parasite? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  next  item  covers  all  other  parasites,  but  the  fir 
item,  for  $12,500,  is  for  the  long  white  intestinal  worm  in  hog 
which,  as  we  have  discovered,  spends  a  portion  of  its  life  cycle  : 
the  lung  of  the  pig.  We  did  not  know  about  that  portion  of  L 
cycle  until  recently.  It  causes  the  stunting  of  many  hogs  and  tl 
loss  of  a  good  many  young  pigs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  still  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
trace  this  bug  out  in  four  or  five  different  places. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  how  long  the  egjgs  of  the 
parasites  would  live  outdoors  under  climatic  conditions  in  Georg 
to  make  precautionary  measures  effective  there.  It  may  be  an  e: 
tirely  different  story  from  what  it  would  be  in  Minnesota.  The  ^ 
tality  of  the  various  forms  in  the  life  cycle  of  those  parasites  is  d^ 
ferent,  according  to  the  climate  they  are  subjected  to.  We  have  ' 
experiment  station  at  McNeill,  Miss.,  where  we  could  do  all  the  w(^ 
for  the  southern  zone,  and  we  could  have  another  station  in  Te* 
to  cover  the  southwestern  area.  We  plan  to  have  three  or  four  si» 
stations.  As  I  said  last  year,  we  will  be  able  to  show  better  resim 
from  this  amount  of  money  than  from  any  similar  amount  of  moE3 
for  any  similar  purpose.    We  may  issue  a  series  of  publications 
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to  what  we  found  in  Illinois,  and  it  may  not  apply  to  any  other  sec- 
tion except* where  the  climatic  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  southern 
Illinoia 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  parasite  is  found  all  over? 
Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  parasites 
found  in  hogs,  and  heretofore  it  was  not  thought  to  have  very  much 
economic  importance.  It  was  well  known  tnat  this  parasite  was 
taken  into  tne  hog  as  an  egg  with  contaminated  drinking  water  or 
feed,  but  it  was  presumed  that  this  egg  after  entering  the  intestines 
would  hatch  out  and  develop  into  an  aault  worm  without  leaving  the 
intestines ;  but  our  tests  have  shown  that  the  embryo  quickly  leaves 
the  intestines,  passes  to  the  liver  and  thence  into  the  lung  of  the  pig 
where  it  frequently  produces  pneumonia.  If  the  a  nimal  recovei*s 
from  the  pneumonia,  these  embryos  crawl  up  the  windpipe  into  the 
throat,  when  they  are  swallowed  and  later  develop  into  adult  worms 
in  the  intestines. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Dr.  MoHiJER.  Ascariasis.    It  has  a  life  cycle  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  hookworm. 
Mr.  Btrkss.  That  is  another  name  for  the  hookworm  ? 
Dr.  MoHiiEB.  Hookworm  infestation  is  termed  uncinariasis. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  anything  under  tRis  item  that  you  can 
drop  off? 

Dr.  MoHiJBR.  That  is  what  the  committee  did  last  year.  It  cut  off 
some  of  the  other  items,  and  this  one,  too. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  have  to  do  some  more  cutting  next  time  and 
we  ^w^ant  to  do  it  in  the  right  place. 

Dr.  Mohler.  This  would  be  a  very  bad  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause vre  ask  for  only  $12,500,  and  this  amount  of  money  will  do  more 
good  to  the  swine  mdustry  than  any  other  item  containing  a  like 
appropriation. 

FOB   INVBflmOATION  OF  PARASITES  OF  SOITTHERN  LIVE   STOCK. 

The  next  item  is  for  $25,000  for  the  investigation  of  parasites  of 
southern  live  stock.  This  work  on  parasites  has  been  started  on  a  very 
small  scale  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  cause  for  so 
much  parasitism  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  particuarly  in  the 

fck>uth. 

Mr.  Ajjderson.  Is  there  any  particular  epidemic  of  it  now  ? 

I>r.  MoKLER.  Yes;  and  it  will  become  more  prevalent  as  the  ticks 
are  eradicated  from  that  section  and  the  planters  and  farmers  in  the 
South  start  to  brinjg  in  pure-bred  live  stock,  which  will  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  parasitism  than  the  native  stock.  There  has  been  con- 
ffldierable  loss  in  the  cut-over  land  section  on  accoimt  of  the  infected 
animals  spreading  parasites  to  the  other  live  stock  that  have  been 
purchased  and  jjut  on  that  land.  There  has  been  very  little  work  done 
along  this  line  in  that  section.  Of  course,  whatever  affects  the  live 
stock  in  the  South  is  going  to  affect  the  live  stock  of  all  other  sections. 

Mr.  Btbnm.  Why? 

I>r.  MoHLKR.  Because  the  live  stock  in  the  South  will  be  purchased 
|yy  people  in  other  sections  and  shipped,  say  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
or  rfaahviH®?  where  they  will  spread  whatever  infection  they  may 
cany.  Other  cattle  going  through  these  yards  will  pick  up  these 
rarious  forms  of  parasites.   In  other  words,  the  South  is  doing  aw  \w- 

— 0 
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creased  live-stock  business  and  traffic  in  live  stock  spreads  pf 
broadcast.  The  amount  of  infection  and  the  variety  of  parasil 
community  are  constantly  subject  to  increase  by  introduction 
f ected  animals  from  other  communities.  Parasites  flourish  wel 
South  owing  to  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  these  ps 
menace  not  only  the  live  stock  of  the  South,  but  of  the  Country  a 
The  appropriation  requested  is  for  $25,000  to  work  out  son 
definite  alon^  preventive  lines,  as  it  is  extremely  important  that 
be  discovered  to  control  these  parasites  which  are  causing  grea 
and,  in  fact,  threatening  the  live-stock  industry  in  certain  sectio 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  just  for  internal  parasites? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Entirely  so.  We  can  take  care  of  the  externa 
sites  all  right,  but  these  internal  parasites  get  into  the  bile  d 
the  liver  and  into  the  bronchi  of  the  hings,  where  it  is  diffic 
medicines  to  penetrate.  It  is  our  desire  to  conduct  investigat 
provide  safe,  practical,  and  effective  treatments  for  such  pj 
infections  as  nodular  disease,  stomach  worms,  hookworms, 
worms,  etc.,  for  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  treatment  at  p 

FOR    MISCELLANEOUS    PATHOLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  the  next  item,  item  C  is  for  $3,870  for  miscellaneous  patho 
investigations.  This  is  to  enlarge  some  of  the  smaller  pi 
such  as  the  investigation  of  glanders,  forage  poisoning,  ar 
botulism,  and  other  oiological  investigations. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 

The  next  item.  No.  64,  on  page  62,  covers  work  on  hog  chol< 
control  and  eradication,  and  also  the  study  of  various  metho 
its  prevention  and  treatment,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the 
ration  and  sale  of  hog-cholera  serum,  antitoxins,  and  various 
analogous  products.  Last  year  we  had  the  misfortune  to  ha^ 
item  cut  down  almost  $250,000,  and  we  necessarily  had  to 
our  hog-cholera  field  force  from  140  veterinarians  to  54.  Thi 
we  are  asking  that  the  amount  of  money  that  was  appropriat 
last  year  be  appropriated  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  what? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  That  the  amount  of  money  we  had  in  this  ite 
year  be  put  in  for  the  next  year.  This  year  we  received  a  red 
of  about  40  per  cent.  The  "present  amount  for  the  current  i 
$410,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  $678,925,  which  will  give  us 
the  same  amount  for  hog-cholera  control  next  year  as  it  was  las 
With  this  sum  we  would  be  able  to  resume  the  hog-cholera  w 
the  field  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  when  it  was  so  satisf 
and  successful. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  this  hog-cholera  work  being  conduc 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Well,  up  to  the  1st  of  July  it  was  being  conduc 
a  very  satisfactory  way.  We  had  reduced  the  number  of  out 
to  a  minimum.  We  had  been  able  verv  frequently  to  jump  • 
first  case  in  a  community  and  stop  tJie  outbreak  from  spn 
to  adjacent  farms,  and  the  result  was  that  instead  of  having  tl 
from  hog  cholera  as  high  as  144  hogs  per  thousand,  as  it  was  ii 
it  went  down  to  38  per  thousand  last  year,  but  since  the  1st  o 
there  has  been  a  great  spread  of  cholera  in  a  number  of  Stat< 
Mr.  Andersok.  Where! 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  In  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Wk^onsiny 
IlJinois,  North  Carolina,  and  Michigan.     For  instance,  in  Kansas 
4O0  outbreaks  occurred  in  October,  an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  in  1919.    In  Michigan  488  outbreaks  have  occurred 
bet^ween  July  1  and  November  30, 1S§0,  with  a  loss  of  over  6,000  hogs. 
In   ^orth  Dakota  216  outbreaks  have  occurred  since  July  1,  1920, 
the   greater  portion  of  which  occurred  since  October  1.     In  Iowa 
outbreaks  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  section,  and  from  re- 
ports received  at  the  oflSce  it  is  found  that  there  is  hog  cholera  preva- 
lent throughout  the  entire  State.    Many  of  these  cases  were  reported 
from  communities  where  it  was  formerly  unknown.    In  Wisconsin 
the  disease  has  been  more  prevalent  during  the  last  three  months 
than  it  has  during  any  like  period  since  our  cooperative  work  began. 
We  have  a  statement  from  Indiana,  where  the  outbreaks  were  most 
severe  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  State,  and  the  loss  was  serious, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  an  inadequate  number  of  inspectors  to  take 
the  proper  measures  for  control  and  suppression  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  Indiana  has  a  serum  plant  of  its  own,  has 
it  not? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  so.    Mr.  Christie  can  tell  you  definitely. 
Mr.  Christie.  They  are  manufacturing  serum  m  Purdue. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  States  doing  anything  in  this  work? 
Dr.  MoHiJ5R.  Yes:  the  States  are  doing  some  work,  but  we  have 
about  54  men  to  cover  the  entire  country,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  not  more  than  2  men,  in  some  cases  3  men,  to  cover  a  single 
State,  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  controlling  this  disease.    It  isr 
certainly  a  very  important  thing  to  look  after,  because  when  hog 
cholera  strikes  a  community  it  is  apt  to  spread  broadcast  and  cause 
preat  losses. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  attribute  this  spread  to? 
^i^.  Mohler.  Simply  because  we  have  not  an  adequate  force  to  con- 
1^^'  it,  no  systematic  and  concentrated  method  of  attack.     We  had 
the  xria.chinery  and  we  had  everything  systematized  and  we  had  an 
^'Ig'a/iiaration,  but  on  the  1st  of  July  we  reduced  our  force  to  cor- 
^^Poxxd  with  the  appropriation  and  now  the  disease  is  getting  away 

If      ^s* 

"^^-^    Anderson.  Were  you  not  doing  some  intensive  work  in  some 

jN^^^s? 

^-^  Mohler.  Yes;  we  were  doing  intensive  work  in  a  number  of 
i?*=-"ies. 

j^^  -    Anderson.  How  many  ? 

1^ '^  -     Mohi^r.  We  were  working  in  about  12  different  counties. 
*^*^  ^  Anderson.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  each  county  ? 
1^^-    MoHLJiR.  We  had  sometimes  two  of  our  men,  but  they  were 
J"^^  ^i?"s  supplemented ;  sometimes  the  county  had  additional  men  and 
^^p^imes  the  State. 

.^^-  Anderson.  Then  you  did  not  have  any  more  men  practically 
^vav  1  ^y^  f^j,  jumping  around  over  the  country  looking  after  out- 

1^^^  here  and  there  than  you  have  now  ? 
.  ^^,  Mohler.  Yes ;  we  had  140  last  year  and  at  the  present  time  we 
V?  only  54  men. 

^^.  Anderson.  How  many  of  those  140  were  engaged  in  intensive 
^  T?^  in  these  counties? 

,  ^^  Mohler.  We  were  working  those  140  men  in  33  States  particu- 
^wiy  o^  Statewide  work,    A  large  majority  of  those  meTv^^T^\xt>Sc\fc 
^^  belt 
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Mr.  Anderson.  AVhat  I  want  to  know  is  how  many  of  these  14()  u^ 
were  encaged  in  intensive  county  work? 

Dr.   MoHLER.  There   were   not  many  men  engaged   in   intensi 
county  work  last  year.     We  only  did  that  in  11  or  12  counties,  a: 
we  only  had  two  or  three  men  of  our  force  doing  intensive  work 
any  coimty,  but  certain  States  had  some  of  their  own  men  engajg[) 
along  these  lines.     At  present  we  are  not  doing  anything  of  that  km 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVhat  caused  your  force  to  decrease — any  education 
work  other  than  that  you  have  described  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes ;  a  part  of  our  work  was  along  educational  Hn< 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  county  agen 
would  organize  meetings  and  our  specialists  would  give  lectures  an 
demonstrations.  It  frequently  happened  that  one  or  more  he 
raisers  in  the  audience  would  have  something  in  their  herds  that  the 
did  not  know  anything  about ;  they  did  not  know  what  it  was,  Oi 
men  would  then  go  to  these  farms  and  tell  the  farmers  that  it  ws 
hog  cholera  or  something  else,  and  in  the  former  case  they  wou 
recommend  the  treatment  with  hog  cholera  serum.  Now  the  farme 
are  not  buying  much  serum  as  an  insurance  for  their  hogs,  but  a 
waiting  until  some  of  their  neighbors'  hogs  or  their  own  hogs  get  tl 
disease  before  they  vaccinate.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  enouj 
inspector  on  the  job  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  swine  breede 
in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  not  these  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  more  or  U 
sporadic  ?  Do  they  not  occur  now  and  then  from  year  to  year,  mc 
some  years  than  in  others? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  They  run  in  cyclers.  Last  year  we  had  t 
thing  going  down  hill  We  never  had  a  smaller  loss  than  last  ye 
from  hog  cholera.    We  had  only  38  hogs  per  1,000  to  die  fromh 

cholera. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  last  calendar  year? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes;  and  this  year  it  would  have  been  much  eas 
to  keep  pushing  it  down  and  keep  it  down  than  to  get  in  front  of 
when  it  is  starting  to  come  back,  and  now  it  is  coming  back  rati 
lively,  according  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  success  did  you  have  with  this  intensi 
county  work? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  had  very  satisfactory  results  because  the  o 
break  never  ^ot  beyond  the  point  of  the  original  infection.  We  ^ 
the  farmers  interested :  we  got  them  to  realize  the  danger ;  and  ir 
number  of  those  counties  we  jumped  on  the  outbreak  as  soon  as 
occurred  and  there  were  no  secondary  centers  of  infection.  The  a 
jacent  farmers  were  not  involved  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  they  got  in  the  diflfere 
States? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  Some  of  the  States  ha 
taken  over  the  employment  of  some  of  our  men  and  are  gi^ang  thj 
the  same  salary  that  we  were  giving  and  holding  them  on  this  li 
of  work  for  the  State,  while  other  States  have  just  let  the  mat' 
drift  along.  There  are  a  number  of  States  that  have  appropria*^ 
considerable  sums  of  monev.  For  instance,  Florida,  during  the  l 
fiscal  year,  exj)ended  over  $30,000.  Illinois  apparently  has  not  sp 
anything  specifically.  The  following  list  shows  the  various  St 
expenditures : 
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Atnfjunt  of  funds  expended  by  each  State  for  hog-vholera  work,  fisvnl  year  end- 
ing June  30y  lii20. 


Alabama $5,000 

Arkansas 8, 000 

Delaware — —    5, 000 

Florida 30,000 

Georgia 23,000 

Idabo 2, 000 

Indiana 20,000 

Kansas 3, 000 

Kentucky 6,000 

Louisiana 40,000 

Maryland 4,  750 

MicWgan 2, 500 

Xo  stated  amount  in  California,  Colorado,  and  Ohio. 


Mississippi $1, 700 

Missouri 10,000 

Nebraska 3, 550 

New  Mexico 600 

North  Carolina 6,000 

North  Dakota 1, 500 

Oklahoma 10, 000 

South  GaroUna 8,000 

Tennesseet ^ ^-    1, 800 

Texas i 8,000 

Virginia '—-    3, 000 

Wisconsin 4, 000 


There  is  relatively  little  money  being  expended  by  the  States  at 
the  present  time.  As  in  a  great  many  other  lines  of  work,  the  various 
States  like  to  have  some  kind  of  a  leader  and  they  can  get  more  money 
ft'om  their  legislatures  in  that  way  than  when  we  drop  out  of  the 
^vork. 

Afr.  Anderson.  This  leader  business  is  all  right,  but  when  we  un- 
dertake to  put  the  whole  thing  on  our  shouldei*s,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right.    I  think  we  ought  to 
^*^>oi>erate  with  the  States  in  the  control  of  the  disease,  but  only 
^"hen  they  endeavor  to  help  themselves.     There  have  been  more 
sei-ious  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  past  season  than  in  the  previouj 
year,  and  now  there  is  an  inadequate  force  to  look  after  it.    When  an 
<^utbreak  occurs  it  spreads  easily,  and  unless  there  is  somebody  to 
<^*ope  with  it,  it  goes  like  wildfire.    In  Maryland  they  arranged  with 
the   bureau  to  take  about  50  per  cent  of  our  force  and  pay  for  the 
^nen  out  of  their  own  funds  to  help  control  outbreaks  in  that  State. 
^Ir.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  decrease  in  hog  cholera  in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
if  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  outbreaks,  and  also  for  the  last 
few  months.    It  does  not  seem  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  had  a  full  force  up  to  the  1st  of  July  and  these  outbreaks  were 
^f>iitinuing  to  decrease  up  to  that  time,  that  you  could  quite  substan- 
tiate your  proposition.     In  that  case  outbreaks  were  due  to  taking 
3'f>ur  force  out  of  the  field. 

J^r.  MoHLER.  You  understand  that  the  greatest  prevalence  of  hog 

^holera  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  September  and  October,  when 

l^^y  start  to  feed  corn  in  the  open,  when  the  exposure  to  infection  is 

tao  ^eatest.    We  are  not  comparing  the  amount  of  July  infection 

\'^    1^020  with  July,  1919.    We  are  comparing  the  conditions  this  fall, 

V^ing  the  season  when  the  outbreaks  are  always  most  numerous, 

,j  ^^H  the  conditions  that  obtained  last  fall.    For  instance,  in  Kansas 

^^t*e  was  a  1,000  per  cent  increase  in  October,  1920,  over  the  same 

j^  ^^th  in  1919.    Now,  if  I  endeavored  to  compare  the  losses  in  July 

y^       -c\ugust  with  the  losses  in  some  other  different  month,  it  would 

o^^    be  fair.     But  it  is  certainly  fair  to  compare  a  certain  season  of 

^^^  year  with  the  same  season  of  another  year,  or  one  month  of  one 


iw/^-r  with  the  same  month  of  another  vear,  if  it  is  not  a  border 
^^th. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  say  it  is  generally  worse  in  the  fall? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  compare 
1-month  period  in  October,  1919,  with  another  1-nionth  perioc 
October,  1920.  It  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  the  disease  is  on  the 
crease  this  fall.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Lives! 
Sanitary  Association  in  Chicago  the  fore  part  of  this  month 
there  were  State  officials  present  from  about  44  States.  They  i? 
very  much  interested  in  this  subject  and  a^eed  with  the  vie^ 
have  expressed.  In  fact,  sevei^al  swine  breeders  whom  I  met  w 
in  Chicago  were  very  insistent  that  they  should  come  down  here 
make  a  plea  for  an  increase  in  funds  for  hog  cholera  control  wori 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  there  are  always  people  who  are  perfectly  ^ 
ing  to  have  things  done  for  them. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true.    However,  I  do  not  know  any  ot 
way  to  save  the  citizens  of  our  country  so  much  pork,  if  I  might 
it,  than  to  control  such  a  deadly  disease  as  hog  cnolera. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  if  there  were  a  remedy  to  prevent  it,  most » 
veterinarian  could  administer  it.    There  might  be  more  reason 
this  item  than  there  is. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  only  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  a  disc 
like  hog  cholera  knows  no  State  lines.  It  is  here  to-day  and  dc 
in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia  to-morrow.  No  State  can  cope  \^ 
this  disease  single  handed  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  jump 
from  one  place  to  another  overnight. 

liOSSES    FEB    1,000    OF    HOGS    FBOM    HOG    CHOLE&A    IN    ST  A! 
WHEBE  THE  BUBEAXJ  IS  COOFEKATIKG  IK  THE   COKTBOL 
*   THE  DISEASE,  DXTBIKG  FISCAL  YEABS — 
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Number  of  outbreaks  reported  since  July  i,  1920. 

(IndudM  only  those  reported  to  our  men.     More  outlnreaks  occurred  than  are  known  to 
,  tbem.] 

Michigan 488 

K&BMs . 400 

North  Carolina 485 

A'orth  Dakota 216 

Wl8COD5»ln 180 

Note.— These  are  States  In  which  hog  raising  Is  confined  to  a  certain  portion 
<»f  the  State  eiid  where  our  men  have  opportunity  to  learn  definitely  of  the 
number  of  outbreaks.  In  other  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Ohio,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  outbreaks  owing 
to  the  limited  force,  notably  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  where  only  one  bureau 
veterinarian  is  assigned.  Such  men  are  too  busy  in  the  field  trying  to  assist  the 
farmers  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of  calls  they  can  not  answer.  A  general 
statement  of  conditions  follows. 

Berer  Extracts  from  Ukports  of  Insp>:c'Tor8  ix  Charge  of  Hog  Cholera  Work, 
Relative  to  Increases  in  the  Disease  Since  July  1,  1920. 

hiiiana. — Outbreaks  were  most  .severe  in  several  counties  in  the  east-central 
and  Heuthwestern  parts  of  the  State.  The  losses  from  these  outbreaks  were 
sarlou8,  as  it  was  impossible  with  the  inadequate  number  of  inspectors  avail- 
able to  adopt  the  necessarj-  measures  for  the  prompt  control  and  suppression  of 
the  dlseate. 

/otTd.— Outbreaks  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  State,  but 
fropa  reports  received  at  this  office  showing  the  shipment  of  cholera  hogs  upon 
which  investigations  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  there  is  cholera  infection 
prevalent  throughout  the  State.  Many  of  these  cases  were  reported  from  com- 
louDities  where  fonnerly  such  events  were  almost  unknown  and  all  of  such 
caws  acting  as  sources  for  other  outbreaks  In  that  neighborhood. 

Kanms. — Reports  400  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  in  October,  1920,  an  increase 
of  i.OOO  per  cent  over  the  same  month  In  1919. 

KerUucky. — Under  date  of  December  2,  report  says:  The  last  few  months 
f^rts  of  cholera  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  some  very  serious  outbreaks 
liave  occurred. 

Michigan. — Reported  December  3,  488  outbreaks  from  July  1  to  November  30, 
loss  over  6,000  hogs.  State  reciuested  two  additional  veterinarians.  Funds 
would  not  permit. 

Mistifmri. — Report  says  in  part :  "  From  past  experience  it  is  evident  that 
enough  hog  cholera  is  present  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  every  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  a  heavy  loss  of  hogs  from  the  disease  during  the  year  1921." 

Nebraska. — Reports  that  the  disease  (hog  cholera)  has  been  more  prevalent 
than  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  the  losses  suffered  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  outbreaks  have  been  greater  than  during  several  years  past. 

'^'orth  Carolina. — Reports  485  outbreaks,  Involving  1,935  herds,  with  a  loss  of 

OT^r  7,000  hogs.    Two  Inspe<*tors  In  the  State  can  not  answer  all  calls  for 

assistance. 

J>orth  Dakota. — There  have  been  216  outbreaks  reported  to  the  Inspector  in 

charge  glnce  July  1,  1920,  the  greater  i)ortion  of  which  occurred  since  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Oklahoma. — Hog  cholera  has  api>eared  in  a  very  virulent  form ;  hundreds  of 
nerds  were  infected  and  on  account  of  the  virulency  of  the  disease,  thousands 
w  animals  have  died.  Calls  i)Iled  uji  In  the  office,  hut  many  of  these  could  not 
w  answered. 

^eartwr. — If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera,  the  present 
lorce  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  situation  on  account  of  the  large  area 
and  the  scarc*ity  of  practicing  veterinarian.s. 

n'iiconsin. — Reports  show  a  total  of  180  outbreaks.  The  disease  has  been 
[yore  prevalent  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  than 
li  has  been  during  a  like  iieriod  since  the  Inception  of  cooperative  work  in  this 

JUinoi9. — From  our  observations  and  rejM^rts  receivtHi  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  hog  cholera  is  more  prevalent  and  more  wide-spread  than  for  several 
y®"^  past  In  some  localities,  we  have  found  upon  investigating  reports  of 
otttbreaks  that  large  numbers  of  hogs  have  died  from  the  disease,  or  the  owners 
M^e  shipped  the  hogs  to  market  regardless  of  age  or  condition. 
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Tuesday,  December  21,  1920. 
for  enforcement  of  the  virou8-8erum-toxin  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Doctor,  I  think  we  were  on  item  74,  page  62, 
when  we  adjourned  h\st  night,  the  hog  cholera  item.  You  had  not 
discussed  item  b  of  your  note,  $14560,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
virus-serum-toxin  act. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  had  just  completed  the  discussion  of  the  hog 
cholera  control  appropriation  and  there  remains  of  the  general  item 
clause  b,  which  requests  $14,260  for  the  enforcement  of  the  virus- 
serum-toxin  act. 

You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  money  is  requested  in  order 
to  have  an  increased  force  for  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  estab- 
lishment's where  these  hog  cholera  vaccines,  serums,  and  analogous 
products  ai'e  being  produced.  Last  year  we  had  an  increase  of  nine 
different  establishments,  and  we  had  to  spread  our  previous  force 
over  these  extra  establishments  producing  these  products,  so  the  old 
plants  were  not  given  the  same  amount  of  inspection  they  had  re- 
ceived in  past  years.  And,  in  addition  (it  is  the  same  story),  some 
of  this  increase  will  be  for  the  extra  charges  for  travel,  subsistence, 
the  increased  cost  of  rental,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

ADDmONAL  VETERINARY  INSPECTORS,  IJIY   INSPECTORS,  AND  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  the  note  here  you  say: 

To  cover  the  new  work  properly,  13  additional  veterinary  inspectors,  23 
lay  inspectors,  and  4  clerics  >vlll  be  needed. 

I  was  just  wondering  how  you  were  going  to  get  them  out  of 
$14,260. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  higher- 
grade  places,  like  the  veterinary  inspectors,  and  to  put  in  their 
places  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller-paid  men — a  class  of  em- 
ployees we  term  lay  inspectors.  In  that  way,  we  are  equalizing  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures,  but  we  will  have  more  man  power  and 
not  such  an  expensive  overhead.  This  work  originally  started  with 
veterinary  inspectors  in  charge  of  all  lines  of  the  work  but  we  have 
gradually  put  veterinary  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  plants  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  and  transferred  some  of  the  veterinarians 
doing  routine  work  to  establishments  in  the  meat-inspection  service, 
replacing  them  with  the  lower-salaried  lay  inspectors.  * 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  is  that  so?  In  1920,  when  your  appropriV 
tion  was  substantially  what  you  are  asking  for  now — no;  it  wi 
less;  nearly  $100,000  less — you  apparently  nad  on  your  rolls  2-1 
men  and  last  year  you  apparently  had  135  men,  due  to  a  reductitp 
in  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  From  where  are  you  reading,  Mr.  Chairman?         : 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  reading  from  your  tabulated  list  in  conned 
tion  with  this  item. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Page  64? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  And  you  are  estimating  this  year  for  2: 
employees.  That  does  not  indicate  any  likelihood  of  there  beii 
a  larger  number  of  the  lower  paid  employees  and  a  smaller  numb^ 
of  the  higher-paid  employees. 

t 
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Dr.  MoHLKR.  You  will  notice  that  the  last  column  there,  "  Ex- 

5)ended  1920,"  is  the  only  cohunn  that  is  really  a  true  statement  of 
'act.  The  others  are  simply  approximations.  The  135  veterinary 
inspectors  in  that  second  column  you  have  just  refen^ed  to  are  on  this 
year's  roll,  not  last  vear's,  and  the  number  is  constantly  changing. 
Again,  we  have  macfe  an  approximation  in  the  1922  column  of  the 
number  of  employees  needed  if  we  secure  the  entire  appropriations 
requested  for  this  item  64. 

if  r.  Anderson.  And  your  appix)ximation  puts  on  73  additional  per- 
sons at  $2,000.   Those  certainly  are  not  lay  inspectors.    That  is  $2540 
with  the  bonus. 
Dr.  MoHLKR.  WTiere  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  On  page  63,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  inspectors,  on  page  63,  in  the  $2,000  class, 
estimated,  1922,  75.  For  1921  you  had  2.  That  is  an  increase  of  73 
in  that  class. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  must  be  an  error,  because  we  have  never  had 
that  number  of  veterinary  inspectors  in  the  entire  Yirus-Serimi  Di- 
nsion,  nor  is  it  anticipated  to  have  that  numl>er  of  veterinaries  in 
that  \^ork  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know.  Doctor,  but  we  are- entitled  to  know  what 
you  are  goin^  to  do;  and  all  through  these  estimates  there  is  error 
after  error  which  nobody  can  figure  out ;  it  has  absolutely  no  relation 
between  your  notes  and  your  tabulated  estimates — none  whatever. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  undei*stand  that  the  table  refers  to  the  entire 
increase  ? 

^Ir.  Anderson.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Xot  merely  to  the  $14,260. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that.  But  even  at  that,  there  is  no 
relation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  there  are  errors  betwen  the  notes  and  the 
tables  throughout  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  look  to  me  like  errors. 

r>r.  MoHLER.  I  see  the  trouble  you  are  having  now,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
you  are  mistaking  the  virus-serum  item  we  are  discussing — this  sec- 
tion b,  with  the  hog  cholera  control  item  in  section  i^,  which  we 
passed  last  night.    This  column  you  are  referring  to  takes  into  con- 
[  sideration  the  additional  veterinary  inspectors  T  requested  last  even- 
f  ing  in  dLscussing  the  hog  cholera  control  work.    You  are  not  point- 
ing  out  the  number  of  men  for  the  virus-serum-toxin  work  at  all. 
TEese  75  veterinarians  would  be  used  for  hog  cholera  eradication 
^ork  and  it  is  a  mistake  if  you  think  there  are  75  veterinarians  to  be 
.employed  in  the  virus-serum  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  have  that  notion. 

Dr.  MoHiaER.  We  have  been  discussing,  of  course,  the  virus-serum 

nrk  and  then  you  point  out  that  we  are  asking  for  75  veterinarians 

$2,000  a  year.    These  men  are  not  for  the  virus-serum  w^ork  at  all, 

are  for  the  hog  cholera  control  work,  for  which  we  are  asking 

mcreased  appropriation  of  $254,665;  while  the  item  T  am  dis- 

is  section  b,  for  which  we  are  requesting  a  very  small  in- 


jfr.  Andekson.  Suppose  you  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  get  13 
fit^nal  veterinary  inspectors,  23  lay  inspectors,  and  4  clerks  out  of 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  I  have  explained  that  we  are  ^oing  to  make  a  num 
ber  of  transfers  and  reduce  the  number  of  high-grade  veterinary  in 
spectors,  filling  their  positions  with  a  greater  number  of  the  la 
inspectors,  whose  salaries  are  much  smaller.  Moreover,  this  serun 
virus  work  is  seasonal  in  character,  and  many  of  these  inspectoi 
we  are  requesting  will  be  used  only  part  time  during  the  busy  seaao 
when  they  are  badly  needed.  And  again  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  tl 
point  that  the  number  of  veterinarians  to  which  you  have  referr 
m  that  second  column  does  not  include  the  number  of  veterinaria 
in  this  virus-serum  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  lay  inspectors,  apparently,  in  this  tat 
lated  list  are  10  at  $1^320. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  practically  so.  We  do  not  have  a 
of  these  lay  inspectors  in  the  hog-cholera  control  work.^  These  1 
inspectors  are  all  for  the  work  in  the  virus-serum  division,  and  i 
this  latter  work  we  have  only  asked  for  an  increase  from  $188^ 
to  $202,540 — an  increase  of  $14,260— while  in  the  other  item  j 
brought  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $254,^ 
for  tne  control  of  hog-cholera  outbreaks  throughout  the  48  Sta^ 
And  there  is  where  we  propose  to  put  in  these  75  veterinarians 
$2,000  a  year.  So  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  confusion  between  th 
two  items.  Thev  both  come  under  the  one  group.  No.  64^  on  the  si 
ject  of  hog-cholera  investigations,  etc.,  but  we  have  tried  to  sej 
rate  the  component  projects  so  that  the  increase  for  hog-cholc 
control  work  wall  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  increase  for  sup 
vising  the  preparation  of  virus,  serum,  and  analo^us  produc 
And  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  go  through  these  various  estimat 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  spend  these  amounts 
money  we  are  asking  for  is  explained  very  carefully  in  these  colum] 
so  far  as  we  can  possibly  approximate  tne  use  of  these  sums.  As 
told  the  committee  yesterday  afternoon,  the  number  of  veterina 
inspectors  we  had  in  the  hog-cholera  control  work  during  the  ye 
ending  the  1st  of  July,  1920,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  140;  wh 
during  the  present  year  we  are  only  employing  54. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  add  to  that  54? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  would  like  to  bring  the  number  up  to  the  1 
men  that  we  had  last  year,  when  the  appropriation  was  practical 
the  same  as  we  are  asking  for  next  year. 

I  may  say  that  since  these  estimates  for  the  virus-serum  divisi 
have  been  presented  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  hog-chok 
serum  production.  There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  pri< 
of  hogs  and  a  consequent  decreased  demand  for  hog-cholera  sen 
compared  with  that  for  previous  years.  But  we  have  anticipat 
this  will  last  only  for  a  short  period,  and  that  the  production 
hog-cholera  serum  will  come  back  to  usual  proportions  in  the  sprii 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $181,250 
traveling  expenses  as  against  $100,000  allotted  this  year? 

Dr.  iu)HLER.  The  way  we  figure  that  is  on  account  of  the  incr^ 
in  the  number  of  men.  We  will  have,  as  I  stated  just  a  moment  a 
an  increase  in  the  force  on  hog-cholera  control  work  of  probably 
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or  90  men.  They  are  all  on  a  traveling  basis,  and  they  will  have  to 
goto  the  various  farms  and  travel  extensively  throughout  their  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Ajndebson.  You  won't  have  over  80  men  on  the  basis  of  your 
^ijttates,  apparently. 

Mr,  MoHLER.  They  are  all  estimated  here  in  the  second  column,  and 
^  total  number,  with  the  excej^tion  of  the  three  lowest  places,  will 
^  eflg^aged  in  the  two  lines  of  work,  including  hog-cholera  control 
f^^.  ^irus-serum   inspection.     There  is  another  project   here,  Mr. 
.^^fiirman,  as  you  will  notice,  which  covers  our  research  work  on 
pog  c/i^olera  and  which  calls  for  $29,520.    We  are  not  asking  for  any 
^JJ^a^sse  for  that  project  this  year. 
^^*     Anderson.  What  was  your  appropriation  in  1920? 
^^^      MoHLER.  It  was  something  over  $600,000  for  this  group  of 
three      j)rojects. 
Mr.     ANDiafiON.  In  1920? 
Mi-^     Harrison.  $641,046. 

Dr^     MoHLER.  That  was  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1920? 
M^^  •   Anderson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  current  year. 
M^^-    Harrison.  For  1921,  the  current  vear,  it  is  $410,000.     I^st 
\eftt    it  ivas  $641,045.    Tliere  is  a  table  at  the  top  of  page  68. 

^"^^^  Anderson.  According  to  vour  statement,  then,  you  did  not 
^xV^Xkd  the  total  amount  in  1920 f 

U^^,  MoHLER.  No;  we  did  not,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  current 

\)\U  "Was  passed  last  spring  we  were  working  under  full  pressure, 

i»b4  I  knew^  we  would  have  to  stop  our  work  cdVisiderably  after  the 

1st  of  July.    Instead  of  making  a  big  cut  right  after  the  80th  day  of 

June,  I  gradually  reduced  the  work  in  the  spring  months  in  order  not 

to  have  a  perpendicular  drop  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1920.     So  that 

^e  gradually  reduced  our  force  right  from  the  time  this  present  bill 

vas  passed  last  spring,  and  consequently  we  turned  a  small  surplus 

lack  to  the  Treasurv. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A\hat  are  you  doing  now^  on  the  investigation  of 
W-cholera  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  present  investigation  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Kochemic  Division  along  lines  they  hav^  been  following  for  the  last 
two  yeai-s,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  other  diseases  so  fre- 
quently  mistaken    for  hig   cholera   have   any   great   economic   im- 
portance.     They  are  w^orking  on  what  is  known  as  hemorrhagic 
^Pticemia,  necrotic  enteritis,  so-called  mixed  infections,  and  other 
^Jated  diseases,  whi(?h  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  hog  cholera. 
*j  e  have  a  farm  near  Ames,  Iowa,  with  an  experiment  station  on  the 
P'ftce,  where  two  men  work  right  along  on  these  problems.     We 
*^  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  this  particular  project,  for  the 
'^Hson  that  $29,250  has  been  sufficient  in  the  past,  and  we  are  not 
PlaTining  to  extend  the  work.    We  have  our  own  farm  and  we  have 
1^^  same  for(!e  that  we  have  had  for  several  years.     They  do  not 
^'^ve  any  traveling  to  do  to  any  extent. 

The  results  of  this  work,  together  with  their  studies  on  the  various 
^odes  of  spread  of  hog  cholera  have  been  published  in  several  dif- 
j^i'ent  magazines  in  the  past  two  years,  and  it  has  received  very 
^uvorable  comment  both  in  this  countrv  and  abroad. 
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CX)NTAGIOUS  ABORTION  WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  is  not  related  1^ 
this  item ;  I  presume  it  will  come  up  later.  How  are  you  progrMir 
ing^wih  your  work  on  contagious  abortion? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  was  one  of  the  items,  you  will  recall,  vihui 
was  cut  considerably  for  this  year.  We  reduced  our  forces  on  aboK 
tion  and  also  reduced  the  number  of  cattle  that  we  had  in  our  eai 
periment  station  at  Bethesda,  Md.  We  have  still  continued  to  wcfr 
with  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Virginii 
and  we  are  working  on  different  forms  of  serums,  vaccines,  an 
bacterias,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  effect  they  will  have  c 
exposed  and  infected  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  on  that  proje 
now  i 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  less  than  $40,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  $47,000  and  the  appropriation  was  cut  abo 
$20,000  last  year. 

¥OR    THE     INVESTIGATION,    TREATMENT,    AND    ERADICATION     OF     DOURI  : 

AMON(i  HORSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  now  the  item  on  page  64,  itc 
No.  65. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Thi3  item  No.  65,  Mr.  Chairman,  refers  to  the  i 
vestigation,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  dourine  among  horsM 
Dourine  among  horses,  as  you  will  recall,  is  a  venereal  disease,  ai 
has  been  spread  very  considerably  in  certain  of  the  Western  ar 
Southwestern  States.  It  is  spread  by  infected  animals  during  tl 
breeding  season.  This  work  started  6  or  7  years  ago  with  an  aj 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  we  have  gradually  worked  it  dow 
until  for  the  current  year  we  have  $65,200.  Since  these  estimate 
were  submitted,  in  September,  we  liave  received  sufficient  inform: 
tion  to  warrant  us  in  reducing  this  item  by  about  $10,(X)0. 

At  this  time  last  year,  you  will  recall,  we  had  about  2.4  per  cent  c 
infection  among  the  45,000  animals  we  tested,  in  North  and  Soul 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  some  i 
Nebraska.  This  year  the  disease  has  been  reduced  to  1.3  per  cei 
and  the  remaining  infection  is  largely  on  the  Indian  reservation 
We  have  more  trouble  in  cleaning  up  the  Indian  reservations  thf 
anywhere  else.  And  I  think  we  could  very  well  stand  a  cut  i 
$10,000  in  this  item.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  inside  of  thr 
years  this  item  will  be  wiped  out.  We  are  making  very  good  pro 
ress  and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I^t  us  take  up  item  66. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  item  will  be  discussed  bv  Mr.  Rawl. 

MEAT   INSPECTION. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  67,  item  68.  This  is  our  meat-inspecti 
project,  and  we  are  making  for  an  actual  increase  of  $309,020,  wh*: 
would  bring  this  item  u])  to  $1,200,200.  You  know  the  history  of  "^ 
meat-inspection  work  of  the  bureau.  The  present  work  is  bemg  (^ 
ducted  in  892  establishments  and  in  262  cities. 
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There  is  a  typographical  error  tliere.    It  savs  150  cities;  it  should 
be  262  cities  in  the  United  States.    And  we  have  inspected  a  large 
number  of  animals — more  this  past  year  than  we  have  for  any  other 
yetr  prior  to  1919  in  the  histoiT  of  the  meat-inspection  service. 
Mr.  Ander8on.  It  is  not  liketv  that  will  be  true  next  vear? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  under  present  conditions,  pi*obably  not,  although 
JOB  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  way  the  hogs  and  sheep  and  cattle 
are  being  practically  dumped  in  the  stockjards  at  the  present  time 
in  order  to  get  loans  liquidated.    But  the  increase  we  are  after  is  to 
pt  50  additional  veterinary  inspectoi-s  for  lx)th  the  ante  mortem 
•nd  post  mortem  meat-insi>ection  work,  150  lay  inspectors  for  the 
processing  departments  of  the  packing  houses,  and  to  promote  be- 
tween 50  and  60  employees  who  are  greatly  underpaid.    These  men 
have  been  working  for  the  bureau  for  a  long  time.    They  start  in 
at  such  a  low  salary  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fi^t  them  promoted 
speedily  enough  to  hold  them  by  giving  a  fair  wage.     These  em- 
plovees  are  largely  in  two  groups.    Tlie  veterinary  inspectors  start 
f  at  |l,500  plus  a  bonus  of  $240,  and  the  lay  inspe<?tors  begin  at  $1,080 
plus  the  $240  bonus.    The  turnover  in  the  meat-inspection  service  in 
the  last  18  months  has  been  over  30  per  cent  and  we  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  keeping  sufficient  experienced  men  to  carry  on 
the  work.     There  are  two  of  our  lay  inspectors  here  this  morning 
who  voluntarily  came  on  from  Kansas  City  last  week  and  thev  have 
left  a  statement  with  me.    If  you  have  no  objection  I  would  like  to 
biave  it  inserted  in  the  record,  and  with  your  permission  they  would 
ike  to  refer  to  their  own  conditions. 
Mr.  Anderson.*  Do  they  wish  to  make  an  oral  statement? 
Dr.  MoHLEK.  If  you  will  permit  them  to  make  an  oral  statement 
hey  would  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy.     Here  are  about  four 
la^es  of  the  statement  they  would  like  to  have  inserted. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  To  what  cloes  this  statement  I'efer? 
•  Dr.  MoHLJSR.  It  refers  to  the  character  of  the  work  they  are  doing, 
he  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  lay  inspector,  and  what 
hev  are  accomplishing  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
('The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

MirXlONH    KPKNT   TO    MODKUMXK   KJiTAHMSHMENTS. 

Since  the  passu jre  of  the  ineat-iiisi)f»rtion  law  of  .Juiw*  30,  1906,  milUous  of 
ollars  linve  btH*n  spent  by  the  lueut-paokiii;?  iutereKts  in  the  United  States  In 
MMlemiKin^  their  establishments  to  comply  witli  the  requirements  of  that  law. 
Iff'r.v  department,  many  buildings,  most  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  and 
he  premises*  have  been  altered  or  chanj?e<l  in  some  form  to  meet  sanitary 
equlrenients  and  to  insure  wholesome  meat  and  products.  These  enormous 
xpeiMlitures  have  resulted  through  the  etflclent  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
>efMirtineiit  of  Agriculture  through  its  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
DduJ«tr.v.  Xaturally,  the  burden  of  this  regulatory  work  falls  to  the  men  on  the 
>h.     Xiiincly,  the  veterlnarj-  inspe<?toi*s  and  the  hiy  inspectors. 

t 

DUTIES  OF  LAY  INSPECTORS. 

Some  of  ttie  lay  inspectors  assist  the  veterinary  inspectors,  while  others  are 
t^gnefl  to  tlie  duties  of  supervising  the  curing,  canning,  packing,  and  other 
reparation,  handling  and  marking  of  meat-food  products,  examining  such 
rtfcles  to  detect  the  unsound  or  unfit  conditions,  assisting  in  enforcing  the 
nftary  requirements,  and  performing  various  other  duties,  and  as  a  result  of 
Cdr  activities,  have  been  instrumental  in  a  very  large  measure  in  bringing 
oot  tlie  nec^^sAry  and  beneficial  improvements  which  have  been  made  through 
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the  United  States.     It  recjulres  men  with  the  exact  technical  knowle<U:e,  pro-      J 
^ressivc  ideas,  initiative  ability,  and  sound  Judgment  to  cause  the  nieat-packiDg 
Interests  of  this  country  to  spend  such  sums  of  money,  for  tliey  would  iiot  spend      ■ 
it  for  useless  purposes.     Such  employees  should   receive  eompemtatioD  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities. 

The  meat  business  of  this  Nation  has  become  a  vast  industry  of  applied 
science,  of  which,  in  a  practical  way,  the  bureau  Insjiectors  must  of  neonilty 
l>e  masters. 

Many  of  these  insi>ectors  were  originally  packing-house  men  of  unquestioned 
ability  in  their  various  lines  of  work  ,many  having  been  foremen  and  experts 
in  the  preparation  or  handling  of  some  particular  kind  of  meat  or  meat-food 
product,  and  qute  familiar  In  many  branches  of  packing-house  work.  Man)'  are 
y(»ung  men  with  high  school  or  equivalent  to  high-school  education,  who  were 
i>elng  trained  by  the  packers  for  ollicial  positions,  who  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  fully  believing  the  bureau  offere<l  a  better  future. 

The  work  of  the  lay  insjiector  begins  innneiliately  after  the  veterinarian  lm« 
concluded  the  post-mortem  inspection  and  has  passed  the  carcass  as  free  from 
di8(»asc.  They  f<»llow  the  cai'cass  and  parts  thei-eof,  even  to  the  smallest 
pieces,  throughout  the  various  proces.se8  in  the  many  stages  of  preparation  In 
the  different  departments,  until  the  product  Is  place<l  in  the  channels  of  trade. 

>■  hll'^  i\\\  w  ••  iio.iioii  «»i'  litis  meat  s  lns|KMMt^d  and  passe<l  to  the  public  in  a 
fresh  state  a  few  days  after  the  time  <»f  slaughter,  it  is  constantly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Imreau  inspector,  who  not  only  passes  it  as  to  its  whole- 
someness  but  guarantees  to  the  public  that  as  long  as  the  meat  remains  un«ier 
his  charge  it  is  handled  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner. 

A  greater  portion,  however,  esi>e<'lally  of  pork,  remains  in  the  packlnp 
houses  for  sometime  after  and  is  either  cured,  frozen,  manufactured,  or 
prepared  into  srane  meat  food  product.  It  is  during  these  Intricate  and  com- 
plicated processes  that  this  employee's  practical  experience,  alertness,  good 
Judgment,  knowledge  of  Government  rules  and  regulations  and  sense  of  smeU 
are  put  to  a  test.  Only  an  expert  in  this  line  with  his  long  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  will  present  themselves  during  the**** 
stages  of  processing  can  detecft  things  that  would  render  the  product  unwhole- 
some or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food. 

He  must  be  familiar  with  all  kinds,  classes,  grades,  and  conditit»ns  ^>^ 
meat  and  meat  food  products.  He  nmst  know  thoroughly  the  details  of  au<^ 
be  able  to  follow  closely  and  intelligently  every  product  derived  from  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  and  goats  which  enter  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  H^ 
must  know  all  the  labels,  chemicals,  an<l  dyes  forbidden  and  permitted  in  tli^ 
handling  and  sale  of  these  products.  He  must  also  be  an  expert  on  sanit**' 
tion  as  well  as  meat  hygiene.  As  a  public  servant  he  stands  as  a  guard  l>**' 
tween  the  importers,  exporters,  and  producers  of  fresh  and  cured  meats  ai"»^ 
meat  food  products  and  the  meat  consumers  of  the  world. 

The  lay  inspector  is  not  a  professional  man,  nor  is  his  vocation  register^^^ 
in  the  catalogue  of  science,  but  he  is  an  expert  trained  in  the  school  of  e^' 
perience,  where  every  act  is  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principle* 
which  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

His  labors  are  none  the  less  scientific.  He  Is  skilled  in  the  details  o^ 
handling,  curing,  processing,  and  preparing  of  thousands  of  varieties  «."»^ 
products  emanating  from  the  packing  houses,  the  combinations  of  permitt^^ 
chemicals  in  their  proper  proportions  to  effect  the  safest  cure,  the  combination* 
of  meat  products,  chemicals,  and  spices  to  form  a  wholesome  article  of  fooA 
the  proper  temperatures  and  equipments  for  curing,  processing,  renderir*^* 
storing,  cooking,  smoking,  and  their  neces.sary  and  proper  conditions  ba»^?*^ 
upon  the  discoveries  and  combinations  are  made  almost  daily,  and  these  t^^^ 
lay  inspectors  follow  out  to  the  minutest  detail  that  he  may  not  be  remiss  In  ti-^^ 
duties. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  for  this  employee  to  hia.^'*] 
this  knowledge  By  having  this  knowledge  he  is  able  to  readily  detect  a>^*^>' 
fault  or  malpractice  in  the  handling  and  preparing  of  meat  products  and  '^^ 
know  when  fraud  and  deception  is  Intended  or  where  there  is  a  miscarrie*-^ 
in  the  process  which  might  be  conceaUni  in  the  finished  product. 

Not  a  i)ound  of  domestic  or  importo<l  meats,  excei)t  those  that  are  exemp"*^^ 
under  the  law.  enter  tlu*  channels  of  interstate  r»r  foreign  commence  untl*-    _ 
has  be<»n  inspected  and  [massed  by  the  bureau  employee  as  sound,  wholeso 
and  otherwise  fit    for  human  food.     Even  the  dresse<l  carcasses,  which  h 
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been  passed  by  the  veterinarian,  free  from  dliiteaHe,  are  again  subject  to  rein- 
spection  by  the  lay  inspector  to  ascertain  if  any  condition  has  arisen  which 
would  render  it  unsound,  unwholesome,  or  otiierwise  unfit  for  human  food. 

To  properly  i)erform  these  duties  these  employees  must  be  thoroughly  trained 
In  the  technologj-  of  the  meat  industry.  They  must  possess  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  executive  ability.  They  must  be  diplomatic,  level  headed,  and 
jndlcial  in  temperment,  because  they  must  constantly  deal  with  hard-headed 
business  men,  managers,  sui>erintendents,  and  their  lieutenants,  than  whom 
they  are  very  often  much  better  informed  as  to  the  details  of  the  business, 
yet  these  men  receive  from  $1,000  to  $r»,000  more  per  annum  than  the  lay  in- 
spector. 

There  is  no  vocation  in  the  civil  service  which  is  more  hazardous  and  injuri- 
ous to  health  than  that  of  the  inspector  of  this  bureau.  This  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  racial  and  abrupt  changes  in  the  temperatures  which  these  employees 
must  undergo  In  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  In  the  rendering,  refining, 
cooking,  and  other  processing  departments  the  temperatures  range  from  90* 
to  1.50*  F.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  which  does  not  have  its  chill  rooms, 
where  the  temperatures  range  from  30**  to  40**  F.,  while  the  temperatures  in 
the  freezers  go  far  below  zero.  Often  the  inspector's  clothing  is  saturated 
with  moisture  and  steam  and  many  times  a  day  he  must  in  this  condition  enter 
these  chill  rooms.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  change  his  wet  cloth- 
ing for  heavier,  dry,  and  warmer  materials,  because  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
department  to  impede  operations  or  that  the  processes  and  sanitary  conditions 
bp  overlooked. 

There  are  others  who  must  toil  daily   In  cellars,  where  the  temperatures 
ranjfe  from  34°  to  38**  F.  with  frequent  changers  to  bran<llng  rooms,  where  the 
sweet  pickle  and  dry  salt  meats  are  inspected  piece  by  piece  for  bruises,  sours, 
'^^     ind  other  unsound  conditions,  and  are  branded  with  re<l-hot  irons.     By  this 
f-J  process  the  trade  label  and  Inspection  legend  are  applied.     Here  the  temper- 
atures often  range  from  80**  to  100*  F.,  and  from  here  he  must  again  return 
*^'  to  cellars  without  an  opportunity  to  change  clothing. 

There  are  many  inspectors  who  must  perform  tlieir  duties  in  tank  houses  and 
casing  departments.  Where  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  characteristic  <Kloin5  of 
Ihe  packing  house  aboimd.  The  work  Is  so  distributed  that  these  public  ser- 
vants must  endure  these  exposures  if  they  would  efficiently  enforce  the  raeat- 
taspection  laws.  No  mortality  records  are  at  hand,  but  these  employees  are 
•ehlom  fre<»  from  colds  and  rheumatic  conditions. 

Oovernment  regulatory  business  Is  as  exacting  and  as  important  as  that  of 
any  private  enterprise  and  demands  strenuous  and  close  application  from  each 
employee.  The  modern  packing  house  Is  geared  up  to  the  maxlmimi  speed  and 
<*apaclty  of  output.  Under  the  meat-inspection  law  of  .Tune  30.  1906,  the 
inspei'tor  must  go  at  the  same  speed.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  inspect  the 
fijiished  products,  but  he  must  closely  supervise  each  step  in  the  process  and 
Unitary  conditions  from  the  time  the  dres.sed  carcass  leaves  the  killing  floor 
wntll  it  is  cured  or  processed,  labeled,  packed,  and  shipped.  Some  idea  of  the 
"magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  gained  when  it  is  known  that  from  30,000 
100,000  pounds  of  product  Ls  inspected  and  passed,  piece  by  piece,  by  one  inspec- 
tor in  a  single  day. 

.  Mr.  AxDERRox.  My  recollection,  Dr.  Mohler,  is  that  there  was  an 
increase  provided  for  in  the  1920  bill.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of 
^hat  was  involved  ?  That  was  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  inspec- 
tion force.  My  recollection  is  that  was  an  increase  ox  $120  per  man 
r^  a  certain  number  of  the  employees.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
It  ^vered  all  of  them  or  not. 

^r.  MoHLER.  I  think  you  are  entirely  correct.    It  was  a  flat  in- 

^Pease  of  $120  for  all  the  men  in  the  meat-inspection  service.    As  you 

^^^^«»  that  was  two  vears  ago.    And  last  vear  there  was  an  increase 

^  \f  ^^^^  small  sum,*^aboiit  $24,000,  put  in  the  bill. 

wifk   '  Anderson.  What  grade  of  employee  do  you  expect  to  promote 

i^  the  increase  you  are  asking  for  here  ? 
^L     ^*  Mohler.  As  I  stated,  the  meat-inspection  force  is  made  up  of 
^   Veterinary  inspectors,  the  lay  inspectors,  and  the  clerks.     We 
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expect  to  take  care  of  the  clerks  if  our  statutory  roll  recommendatioiis 
beconie  law.   They  are  practically  all  on  the  statutory  roll,  so  thatihej 
would  not  come  under  this  item.   That  leaves  two  groups  of  employees, 
veterinary  inspectors  and  lay  inspectors,  to  be  benefited  by  this  in- 
crease.    We  have  about  2,500  men  in  the  meat-inspection  senrio^. 
There  are  about  750  veterinarians,  150  clerks,  and  the  remainder  Ifiiy 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  trying  to  ^t  at  is  what  class  of 
ployees  you  intend  to  promote — whether  it  is  these  higher-paid 
ployees. 

i>v,  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Or  whether  you  are  raising  your  entrance  salary. 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  We  would  like  to  raise  our  entrance  salary,  but  that. 
matter  is  not  up  at  the  present  time.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
promote  the  lower-salaried  people,  the  lay  inspectors,  who  are  mak- 
ing around  $1,400  to  $1,500,  and  the  veterinary  inspectors,  making 
around  $1,600  to  $1,800,  and  to  put  them  up  to  a  living  wage  ixJ 
comparison  with  hte  outstanding  line  of  work  they  are  doing,  i  ma  3 
say  we  are  going  to  have  considerable  trouble  in  the  future  in  ge 
ting  veterinary  inspectors.     The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

only  four  students  in  the  freshman  veterinary  class,  Cornell  

only  six, 'and  that  condition  obtains  in  the  veterinary  colleges  a  " 
over  the  United  States,  the  number  of  men  in  the  freshmen  class^^^ 
being  extremely  small.  Four  yeare  from  now  we  will  be  wantinss-— *S 
to  draw  on  the  gi'aduates  of  the  present  class  and  they  won't  t::::^^^^ 
available,  largely  because  this  Government,  which  is  the  biggest  eirr:^' 
ployer  of  veterinary  service  in  the  world,  has  been  very  slow  m  mee— '^" 
ing  the  salaries  of  other  professions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  have  gone  over  this  list  somewhat  hurriedly,  bwu-  |f 
as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out  (I  may  be  slightly  in  error),  in  19K-i' 
the  average  salary  of  your  inspection  force,  including  both  lay  ar^d 
veterinary  inspectors,  was  $1,267.  On  the  basis  of  your  estimates 
of  this  year  the  average  is  $1,583,  exclusive  of  the  bonus.  That  "is 
approximately,  on  the  basis  of  the  inclusion  of  the  bonus,  an  increa^^* 
of  $500  since  1917  in  the  average  salaiv  of  your  inspection  forcr^. 
Now,  will  you  give  us  a  little  more  information  as  to  the  necessity  f<:>r 
these  150  additional  inspectors? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  reasons  for  these  extra  150  lay  inspectors,  Mlf- 
Chairman,  are  practically  the  same  as  I  gave  you  for  the  virus-seniMi 
estimate.    We  have  in  the  last  year  as  a  matter  of  necessity  tak^** 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  veterinarians  leaving  us  and  placed  l^-y 
inspectors  in  some  of  these  positions  which^did  not  require  prof^S" 
sional  knowledge,  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  veterinariaX*^- 
The  lay  inspectors  to-day  are  doing  more  important  work  than  tl».^y 
have  ever  done  in  the  liureau  of  Animal  Industry  along  meat-insp^?^' 
tion  lines.    We  have  a  number  of  vacancies  now  in  the  veterinin  "J^?' 
force  at  a  number  of  the  stations  where  we  are  having  difficulty     '*^ 
getting  veterinarians  to  fill  the  places.    What  we  are  trying  to  do    '•^ 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  technical  men,  called  lay  inspectors,  t^-^^ 
the  routine  places  of  the  veterinarians  so  we  can  adjust  our  work     '^^ 
meet  the  shortage  of  veterinarians.     It  will  require  about  150  "^^5 
inspectors  to  go  into  these  diiferent  places  where  inspections    ^^^ 
necessary.    There  are  a  number  of  places  of  minor  importance*        * 
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course,  where  we  have  nobody  making  inspections  at  present,  but 
where  a  few  years  ago  we  had  good  inspection. 

We  have  also  been  forced  to  reduce  the  veterinary  force  on  ante- 
mortem  meat  inspection,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  put  back  some  of  these 
men  as  soon  as  funds  permit. 

Air.  Anderson.  How  many  additional  plants  have  you  taken  on  in 
the  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  number  of  plants  would  probably  be  about  20, 
bat;  the  number  of  cities  has  been  much  smaller.  T^he  last  city  I 
reo&ll  is  Phoenix,  Ariz.  There  are  several  cities  waiting  for  inspec- 
tion that  we  have  not  been  able  to  grant  inspection  to. 

-Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  recall  one  up  in  Connecticut  and  anotlier  down  in 
Kentucky  that  have  been  after  inspection  for  some  time.  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  number  now,  but  there  are  two  or  three  others.  This 
tul3erculosis  work  we  are  doing  has  been  coupled  up  very  closely 
with  the  increased  demand  for  meat  inspection.  The  work  on  tuber- 
culosis requires  that  the  condemned  animals  be  slaughtered  under 
Federal  supervision.  In  certain  States  like  North  Dakota,  which 
formerly  had  no  Federal-inspected  plant,  the  State  officials  have 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  owners  of  a  packing  house  to  re- 

?uest  Federal  inspection.  Tne  same  is  true  in  that  case  I  spoke  of  in 
Connecticut.  This  is  entirelv  due  to  the  work  l)eing  done  on  tuber- 
culosis. The  States  want  t'ederally  inspected  plants  where  con- 
demned animals  can  be  slaughtered  under  Federal  supervision.  This 
niorning  I  received  a  letter  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  requesting  Fed- 
^i*al  inspection  on  account  of  the  tuberculosis  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  any  investigational  work,  research 
^ork,  under  this  item  ? 

Pr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  small  amount  of  research  work 
^ing  done  by  Dr.  Dorset,  of  the  Biochemic  Division,  for  which  he  is 
allotted  a  small  amount  of  money  from  this  fund. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  ? 

lir.  MoHLER.  $11,500.  The  primary  object  of  that  work  is  to 
^^termine  the  wholesomeness  and  food  values  of  various  kinds  of 
*^iinal  products  and  studies  in  connection  with  the  vitamine  content 
^^  meats,  cold  storage,  and  new  methods  of  processing  meats. 

Jilr.  Anderson.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  falling  off  of  the  animals 
^ttiing  to  market  next  year,  is  there  not  ? 

l)r.  MoHLER.  The  indication  would  be  that  way,  surely,  from  the 
^a^j  they  are  coming  jn  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  view  of  that  fact,  do  you  think  you  are  going 
^  need  an  additional  150  lay  inspectors? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  Mr.  C'hairman.  If  we  expect  to  keep  up  this 
^^B,t  inspection  force  to  the  standard  at  which  it  has  been  kept,  it  is 
^^cessary  to  have  these  extra  men.  Of  course,  we  can  not  anticipate 
^hat  the  conditions  will  be.  We  do  not  know  what  Congress  is 
S^iig  to  do.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  pix)tective  tariff  placed  on 
?**^portations  of  meats  and  live  stock,  it  may  be  a  great  stimulus  for 
f^^reased  production.  I  can  not  prophesy  what  the  result  is  going 
^  be,  but  1  am  satisfied  if  some  action  along  those  lines  is  taken  there 
^*^ilx  be  such  a  decrease  as  what  the  prospects  right  this  minute 
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would  indicate.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  effect  the  action  of 
Congress  at  this  particular  session  will  have  on  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  will  encourage  them  to  engage  in 
live-stock  production? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  will  encourage  those  who  are  already  in  not  to  get 
out.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  men  are  getting^  out  fast 
That  is  what  the  chairman  referred  to,  I  think — pnces  being  so  low 
that  live-stock  raisers  are  taking  their  losses  and  liquidating.  I  know 
a  number  of  ranchmen  who  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  certainly  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  ^reat  re- 
duction of  the  live  animal  production  plant  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  if  nothing  occurs  to  stop  that  tendency  there 
will  be  a  diminishing  flow  of  animals  to  the  market  for  two  or  three 
years  at  least. 

Dr.  Mohi^er.  That  is  very  true  now,  but  I  have  faith  something  is 
going  to  be  done  here  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  that  will  ^op 
that  tendency  and  put  the  farmers  on  their  feet  and  encourage  them 
to  produce  just  as  much  live  stock  as  they  have  in  the  past.    Ix  is  just 
a  prophecy,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  vast  majority  of  establishnlents 
which  we  have  under  inspection  to-day  will  be  under  inspection  two 
years  from  now.    They  may  not  handle  85,000,000  animals,  but  they 
will  have  to  be  open  and  we  will  have  to  have  inspectors  there.    So 
that  it  is  very  immaterial  to  the  bureau  whether  one  plant  slaughters 
1,200  animals  a  day  or  200  a  day ;  the  200  animals  going  to  that  plarrt 
will  require  our  inspectors  to  be  present.     The  only  difference  is, 
our  inspectors  would  not  be  working  quite  as  hard  as  when  the  plarxt 
is  killing  1,200  animals  a  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  note  you  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  fact  th»^ 
during  last  year  85,000,000  animals  and  nearly  8,000,000,000  pouncJ^ 
of  meat  and  meat  products  were  inspected.  You  would  not  do  th^'* 
unless  you  thought  the  volume  of  animals  and  meat  products  goir*^ 
through  the  plants  had  some  relation  to  the  work  you  are  doing  ar*^ 
the  number  of  inspectors  you  have  to  have. 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  It  certainly  does  have  some  relation  to  the  amount  of 
work  we  are  doing,  and  our  men  have  worked  10,  11,  and  12  hours  * 
day  to  perform  that  service.  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than  some  me^ 
work  who  are  employed  in  the  Government  in  AA^ashington.  TheS^ 
two  lay  inspectors  will  tell  you  how  many  hours  they  are  workirx^ 
in  Kansas  C  ity  to-day.  And  during  this  particular  season  of  the  yel^^ 
when  animals  are  slaughtered  until  late  at  night,  they  work  a  gre^^ 
many  more  hours  in  a  day  than  eight.  I  have  been  out  to  the  westew^ 
plants  when  they  were  slaughtering  up  until  9  and  10  o'clock  at  nigt"*-^ 
and  our  men  had  to  be  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  know  a  good  many  of  them  now  are  not  wor 
inff  over  three  davs  a  week,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  ]S!^o :  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  not  bring  these  men  in  and  put  them  "^ 
the  department  sometimes  in  the  hope  their  spirit  will  become  cc^'^^ 
tagious  ? 

Dr.  MoHi.ER.  That  might  be  a  good  idea. 
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FOR  THE   ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 

On  the  item  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words:  it  is  on  page  302,  item  11.  You  will  remember  up  until  the 
current  year  we  have  had  a  fund  of  $1,000,000,  which  we  have  always 
considered  as  an  insurance  fund  for  use  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country.  Never  a  penny  of  that  appro- 
priation has  ever  been  expended.  The  last  session  of  Congress  decided 
to  reduce  it  to  $50,000.  I  would  just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  v^  more  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  South  America  and  in  the  European  countries  than 
tiiere  has  been  for  the  last  decade,  and  it  is  marvelous  that  some 
traveler  or  some  piece  of  merchandise  or  some  other  metliod  of  carry- 
ing the  disease  does  not  bring  that  infection  to  this  country.  It  is 
jiiirt  a  few  weeks  ago  that  an  animal  at  Jersey,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Jersey  Island,  developed  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
And  tlhis  morning  I  received  a  cablegram  from  our  representative  in 
Ix)ndon  of  three  more  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  in  England.  And 
even  worse  than  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  the  disease  known  as 
rinderpest,  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading  over  Poland  and  Belgium. 
This  item  would  cover  an  outbreak  in  this  countrA'  not  only  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  but  of  any  of  the  Old  \Vorld  plagues  like 
rinderpest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  remains  now  in  the  various  appropria- 
tions Avhich  have  been  made  available  for  this  work  from  year  to 

year  ? 

Dr.  MouLER.  We  have  a  balance  of  a  little  less  than  $500,000  under 
the  appropriation  made  in  1916  of  $2,500,000  that  is  still  available; 
but  in  case  Congress  adjourns  on  the  4th  of  March  and  does  not  come 
back  until  a  later  period,  and  something  like  this  would  occur  during 
the  adjournment,  we  would  have  a  serious  fight  to  hold  this  disease 
in  check  with  such  a  small  amount  as  a  half  million  dollars,  or  this 
§50,000  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVas  any  of  the  $50,000  spent  last  year? 

Dr.  Moifi^ER.  No,  sir;  there  has  never  been  a  penny  of  this  item 
spent  for  anything.  The  $1,000,000  has  been  turned  back  every  year, 
and  I  hope  this  $50,000  will  be  turned  back  this  year,  as  it  certainl)' 
will  be  turned  back  unless  there  is  an  outbreak  o^  this  disease  in  this 
fountrv.  W'e  have  never  spent  a  penny  of  this  appropriation  and 
never  intend  to,  as  it  is  virtually  a  protection  fund,  an  insurance, 
against  t;,he  spread  of  this  disease  among  the  live  stock  in  this  country 
in  case  of  an  outbreak.  That  feature  is  very  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
language  in  the  bill,  which  states  that  it  is  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
in  outbreak. 

Of  course  the  disadvantage  I  can  see  from  your  committee's  stand- 
>oint  is  that,  if  it  is  included,  it  means  so  much  more  in  the  appro- 
riations.  If  i*  could  be  put  through  as  a  joint  resolution  in  some 
av  von  nnen  know  more  about  than  I,  so  that  it  would  be  available 
►  the  depa^^'^®'^^  ^^^V  in  case  of  an  outbi'eak,  that  would  be  entirely 
tisfactory  ^  us.  But  under  present  conditions  the  amount  of 
OOOO  in   the  current  bill  is  a  mere  bagatelle;  it  would  not  amount 
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to  anything  in  preventing  the  spread  of  a  disease  like  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  coui'se,  I  have  not  in  mind  that  $50,000  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  an  emergency  if  it  were  to  arise  ;*  but  I  have 
in  mind  the  remainder  of  the  fund  appropriated  in  1916,  and  the 
$50,000  was  only  carried  to  keep  the  item  alive ;  not  with  the  idea  it 
was  adequate  to  cope  witli  an  outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  present  condition  throughout  the  world  is  that 
countries  which  have  not  been  infected  for  many  years  are  now  in- 
fected badly,  and  not  only  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  but  with 
rinderpest  and  lymphangitis,  which  really  would  be  more  trouble- 
some, if  thev  should  come  to  this  country,  than  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  been. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  you  had  an  epidemic  of  this  disease.  Congress  could 
readily  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  Congress  was  in  session,  that  could  happen;  ba^ 
the  history  of  the  three  past  outbreaks  has  been  they  all  occurrec 
when  Congress  was  not  in  session  aiid,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wis* 
stand  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Houston,  in  1914,  ther* 
would  have  been  a  bad  calamity  occur  as  a  result  of  that  particula 
outbreak.  We  had  no  money  at  all  for  foot  and  mouth  disease  a 
that  time  and  other  funds  appropriated  for  other  purposes  had  to  b- 
borrowed  temporarily. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  probability  is  Congress  will  be  continuously  ii 
session  for  some  time  to  come. 

Dr.  MoHT^ER.  That  would  be  very  pleasant  in  the  case  of  some  out 
break  like  this;  we  could  call  on  you  very  promptly.  But  we  neve: 
know  when  a  disease  like  this  is  coming  in  this  country.  As  I  state- 
to  the  cliairman  a  few  moments  ago,  this  is  not  an  appropriation  to  b 
used  except  in  that  emergency.  We  have  had  it  since  1916  and  hav 
never  spent  a  penny  of  it  and  never  intend  to  spend  a  penny  of  i 
except  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  have  you  had  since  1916? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  as  an  insurance  fun 
in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  a  disease  like  the  foot  and  mouth  diseas* 
This  emergency  fund  we  have  this  year 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  This  has  l>een  reduced? 

Dr.  MoiiLFj^.  It  was  reduced  last  year  from  $1,000,000  to  $50,00 
Of  course  that  does  not  mean  a  thing;  $50,000  would  not  last  10  daj 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Tlie  real  question  is  whether  or  not  you  will  have  c 
insurance  fund? 

Dr.  MoHT^R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  If  you  do  not  have  an  insurance  fund,  you  might  ' 
well  cut  the  $50,000  out  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  is  supposed  to  be  for  security,  but  there  is  i 
security  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  As  the  chairman  says,  your  security  now  lies  in  fc 
balance  remaining  in  the  $2,500,000  fund,  so  that  you  have  an  insm: 
ance  now  of  $500,000. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  A  little  less  than  that.  We  are  using  that  appropir- 
tion  right  along  in  the  investigations  at  stock  yards  and  at  pla*^ 
where  we  have  reported  outbreaks  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
These  reports  sometimes  occur  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
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Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  think  it  wise  under  the  present  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  to  appropriate  large  amounts  of  money  to 
meet  possible  contingencies  when  Congress  is  here  to  take  immediate 
action  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  think  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
point  out  to  you  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  in  this  country  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  now  spreading  through  South  America,  eastern 
Europe,  and  certain  parts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
I  certainly  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you 
the  danger  of  this  disease  being  brought  over  here,  and  if  you  do 
not  give  us  some  insurance  fund  of  this  kind  and  it  should  ever  come 
again  to  these  shores  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  combat  the 
infection.    It  will  spread  so  fast  that  by  the  time  Congress  gets  into 
action  the  disease  will  have  spread  over  many  States,  costing  mamr 
times  the  insurance  requested.    We  had  that  condition  in  1914. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  hardly  answers  my  question.    Read  my  question,. 
Afr.  Stenographer. 
(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Yau  do  not  think  it  vviHe  under  the  present  natural  conditions  of  tlie  country 
p  appropriate  large  auiountis  of  money  to  meet  possible  contingencies  when 
'congress  is  here  to  take  immediate  action  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
rise? 

r>r.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  for  large 
^ioiints  of  money  to  be  tied  up  in  contingencies,  but  I  do  think  it 
^ty  wise  to  have  this  one  appropriation  for  this  Bureau  of  Animal 
'^Oustry. 

I^r.  Magee.  If  we  appropriated  all  the  amounts  you  distinguished 
J^ntlemen  from  these  different  departments  ask  us  to  appropriate, 
*ie  people  who  pay  the  taxes  probably  would  not  only  have  to  {^ve 
foil  all  the  moneys  they  liave  in  the  banks  and  in  their  stockings 
•Hd  stowed  away  in  other  places,  but  also  to  give  you  all  that  they 
^ul(l  probably  borrow  at  the  banks,  and  then  there  would  probably 
be  a  very  large  deficiency  to  supply  the  needs.    Now,  I  do  not  speak 
iii  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  it  seems  to  me  at  this  time  everyone 
ought  to  appreciate  we  have  to  get  along  the  best  we  can  until  we 
get  rid  of  this  pending  deficit  carried  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  temporary  loans,  amounting  to  several  billions  of  dollars, 
alworbing  all  the  moneys  that  are  available,  restricting  the  exten- 
sion of  credits,  and  curtailing  everything  else,  and  whicli  seems  to 
^^  will  be  a  continuin*?  menace  to  all  kinds  of  business  until  it  is 
^P«a  out,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  get  rid  of  it  except  to 
^J'onomize  in  our  public  expenditures  ana  to  pay  up  or  else  to  issue 
°^^d8  in  some  way  to  meet  this  current  deficit.    We  have  a  problem 
here  you  can  not  very  well  avoid. 
2^-  Mohler.  That  is  all  very  true,  sir. 

,^^'  Magee.  It  is  not  a  question  of  partisanship;  it  is  a  question 

J^how  we  can  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  meet  it.    And 

?®^xns  to  me — I  may  be  in  error — we  ought  to  make  these  appro- 

'^ations  not  along  the  lines  of  what  we  would  like  to  see,  but  to 

1^^  existing  conditions  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

/^^.  Mohler.  There  is  just  one  point  about  this  item,  Mr.  Magee : 

^  \rill  appreciate  the  fact  if  we  had  sufficient  money  available  at 

t^ginnmg  of  an  outbreak  you  could  save  a  million  dollars  by 
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beinff  on  the  job  promptly,  whereas  if  we  had  to  wait  for  two  weeks 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  this  money,  after  the  disease  first  ap- 
pears, we  would  have  to  have  several  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Magee.  Certainly;  that  is  all  right,  but  you  might  liave 
another  epidemic  of  the"  flu." 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  might  have  a  thousand  contingencies  that 
might  arise. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  Any  reasonable  man  would  say  they  should  all  be 
promptly  met;  and  if  they  arise,  we  will  have  to  meet  them. 

Dr.  M!ohler.  But  here  is  an  annual  continuation  of  an  appropria- 
tion made  four  years  ago,  and  we  have  never  spent  a  penny  of  it 
thus  far.  It  was  reduced  in  the  current  year  from  $1,000,000  to 
$50,000.  AVe  had  better  wipe  out  the  $50,000  entirely  than  to  have 
it  there  and  give  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States  a  feel- 
ing of  security  that  we  have  money  available,  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  a  dreaded  disease,  with  which  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  agree  as  to  the  $50,000  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything,  and  you  might  as  well  strike  that  out  of  the  bill,  but  you 
have  available  out  of  this  $2,500,000  fund  a  balance  of  $500,000.  ' 

Dr.  MoHLER.  A  little  bit  less  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AVhat  is  the  amount? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  about  $483^000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  agreeing  with  everything  you  say — I  agree  with 
most  of  it — as  to  the  desirability  of  insuring  the  live-stock  industry 
against  the  disaster  that  would  result  from  an  appearance  of  this 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  presuming  that  it  should  appear,  could  you 
not  use  that  $500,000  immediately? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  we  could. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  certainly  would.  It  is  the  only  anchor  we  have 
now,  because  this  other  appropriation  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  $50,000  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but  the 
$500,000  does  amountto  something? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  that  you  have  that  insurance  to  the  live-stock 
industrv.  They  know  thej'  have  not  onlv  that  $50,000,  but  thev  also 
have  this  fund  of  $500,000  available? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  you  really  want  is  to  have  the  $1,500,000? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  arc  not  using  this  insurance  fund ;  we  have  not 
touched  a  penny  of  this  $1,000,000,    But  we  have  spent  from  $20,00:> 
to  $25,000  a  year  for  the  investigation  of  these  reported  outbreaks- 
Ever  since  tlie  outbreak  in  1914  there  have  been  numerous  requests 
from  the  stock  owners  to  "  come  out  and  see  my  cattle ;  we  have  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease."    There  were  reported  outbreaks  on  sevei*al 
farms  in  South  Dakota  and  Colorado  recently  and  we  had  to  send 
two  or  three  men  to  those  points.    It  was  reported  that  they  had 
some  very  bad  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  it  turned  out 
not  to  be  foot  and  mouth  disease  at  all.    It  is  this  kind  of  expense 
that  we  charge  up  to  what  remains  of  the  $2,500,000  appropriated 
HI  1916. 
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Mr.  Btrnes.  But  that  expenditure  will  not  greatly  I'educe  the 
amount  that  will  remain  available  to  you  as  an  insurance  fund. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  gradually  being  reduced  by  the  yearly  expen- 
ditures. The  first  year  after  the  outbreak  we  had  a  great  many 
more  wild  goose  chases  than  we  have  now,  and  they  are  gradually 
being  reduced. 

PAY  OF  INSPECTORS  ENGAGED  IN  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  H.  STEVENS,  FAST  SECKETABT  OF  THE 
BTJBEAir  OF  ANIMAL  INDTTSTBT,  LAT  INSFECTOES'  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  past  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
Llustry,  Lay  Inspectors'  National  Association,  representing  the  lay 
inspectors  throughout  the  United  States  engaged  in  meat  inspection. 

In  support  of  the  estimates  reouesting  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation for  meat  inspection.  Dr.  Mohler  has  just  submitted  a  state- 
ment covering  the  Qualifications  and  duties  of  the  inspectors.  You 
will  find  on  careful  examination  of  that  feport  that  our  work  is 
technical  and  may  well  also  be  termed  as  hazardous.  It  is  not  cleri- 
caI  and  it  is  not  labor. 

Tliere  is  an  opinion  that  prevails  among  a  great  many  people  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  meat  industry  that  anyone  who  has  a  keen 
s»cent  can  tell  good  meat  from  bad  meat.  Now,  that  is  true  in  some 
cases  of  fresh  meat,  but  if  you  take  cured  meat  after  it  is  cured  (and 
there  is  some  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  pork  products  that  go  to  the 
trade  as  cured  meat),  unless  a  man  is  familiar  Tvith  all  the  processing 
of  pork,  and  how  they  cure  it,  he  is  not  competent  to  tell  the  good 
from  the  bad.  We  had  the  late  Representative  Borland  go  through 
one  of  the  largest  Kansas  City  plants  about  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
Borland  prided  himself  upon  having  a  keen  scent.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  insp>ect  some  hams.  We  got  out  five  or  six  good  hams  and 
five  or  six  bad  hams  in  a  ham  drier,  and  we  showed  him  where  to  go 
to  insj>ect  them,  and  he  called  the  bad  hams  good  and  the  good  hams 

There  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  pro(;essing  of  ham  that  what  is 
mown  as  under  cure  gives  them  a  very  obnoxious  odor,  and  one  not 
amiliar  iivith  the  process  of  curing  would  condemn  that  ham  which, 
5  a  matter  of  fact,  had  nothing  wrong  with  it  and  if  let  alone 
ould  come   out  all  right.     I  simply  make  that  statement  to  show 

vou  put  green  men  in  there  tliey  would  insist  on  condemning 
kmI  meat  and  perhaps  let  a  lot  of  bad  meat  get  away  from  them. 
We  feel  men  competent  to  do  this  work  should  be  paid  salaries 
mmensurate  with  their  duties  and  not  based  merely  on  the  cost 
living  or  of  existence,  as  it  has  been  with  some  of  them. 
[  have  a  prepared  statement  here  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
)winfi'  the  condition  of  those  houses  at  the  time  the  meat-inspection 
r  w^  en^^'^^^  ^^^  their  condition  to-day.  It  is  a  very  lengthy 
tement  if  y^^  desire  to  examine  it.  These  conditions  that  existeJl 
to  IPOO,    you  understand,  were  no  fault  of  the  department  or 
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officials  of  the  department.    They  had  no  law  at  that  time  to  cope 
with  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  conditions,  at  that  time,  if  I  remember,  were 
pretty  well  exploited  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  That  all  occurs  in  your  Congressional  Record 
here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  be  A-ery  glad  to  examine  it  and, 
if  necessary,  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ste\t:ns.  I  understand  that  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Congress 
last  Saturday  by  Representative  Lehlbach,  containing  the  suggested 
i-ecommendation  of  your  joint  commission  on  the  reclassification  of 
salaries,  provides  a  salary  for  us  much  greater  than  what  we  could 
receive  under  this  increased  appropriation.  So  that  we  are  not  ask- 
ing, really,  for  as  much  as  your  joint  congressional  committee  has 
recommended  we  should  receive.  In  1916,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  by  unanimous  vote,  1  believe  it  was,  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  what  was  known  as  the  Lobeck  bill,  which 
gave  us  then  some  15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  what  this  joint  c*oni- 
mission  has  recommended,  and  at  a  time  when  the  living  cost  had 
advanced  onl)'  some  9  points  over  what  it  was  previously. 

Mr.  Byrnes..  What  are  you  now  receiving? 

Mr.  Stevens.  $1,500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  your  basic  salary? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  The  joint  commission  has  recommended  a 
salary  of  $1,740  for  our  places. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Does  that  carry  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Xo,  sir;  witHout  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  they  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  get  the  bonus ;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  you  really  get  $1,740,  then  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  just  what  the  joint  commission  has  recom- 
mended. Men  doing  work  for  the  packers  of  the  character  we  are 
doing  receive  $45  and  $60  per  week. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  must  be  very  recently. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  can  recall  cases  where  they  got  $40  and  $50 
a  week  10  and  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that  10  and  12  years  ago  the  scale  of  sal- 
aries in  the  packing  plants  was  very,  very  low,  indeed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  for  labor,  but  they  were  not  for  the  men 
who  possessed  the  qualifications  that  we  do. 

Mr.  BYRNfes.  You  say  that  is  the  entrance  salary.  What  is  the 
average  salary  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  average  salary,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  1922  estimates,  including  the  150  new  men  at  $1,080, 
will  be  $1,583.  without  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  are  taking  in  the  lowei-  grade  inspectors  there, 
what  we  formerly  tei-med  assistants,  who  are  not  inspecting  the  cured 
meats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  reduce  the  average  and  not  raise  it* 
Leaving  those  men  out,  the  average  is  about  $1,600,  without  the  bonii& 
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PAY  OF  LAY   INSPECTORS   ENCAGED  IN    MEAT  INSPECTION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  NOONE. 

.Mr.  NooNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  at  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  lay  inspectors  held  in  St.  Joe,  I  was  appointed  to  come 
down  here,  and  at  this  time  I  will  read  a  few  extracts  from  this 
letter,  with  your  kind  permission,  that  I  sent  to  the  Secretarj^ : 

I  ^^ish  to  state  at  this  time  that  the  (lovernnient  had  no  more  loyal  servt.iits 
during  the  trying  times  and  ordeal  that  we  have  juBt  ]»a»sed  throiiirh.  aw    s 
^denced  by  their  supiwit  of  every  Iwrnd  issue,  eamimigii  war  fund  (irlves.  long 
hours  of  work,  and  the  millions  and  millions  of  tons,  aye,  billions  of  tons,  of  food 
products  prepared  under  the  sui)en'ision  of  the  liest  traine<l  and  ablest  veteri- 
narians in  the  world  to-day,  assisted  by  the  lay  Inspectors.    Those  food  products 
were  shipped  all  over  the  world,  and  that  without  one  breath  of  scandal  or  com- 
plaint through  the  public  press.    This  Is  a  record  we  all  can  feel  justly  proud  of. 

Further  down  here  I  give  the  cost  of  living  in  1911  and  up  to  1919. 
Mr.  Anderson.  From  where  did  you  get  that? 
Mr.  NooNE.  I  got  it  from  the  statistics  m  the  dailv  press  in  our  citv. 
sir :  covering  all  that  period.    Then  I  continue : 

The  above  are  the  common  necessaries  of  life  that  must  be  used  and  ranf;e 
from  100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  Increase  over  the  1011  cost. 

I  then  show  the  market  quotations  from  1911  to  1919.  Now,  with 
regard  to  to  labor  in  the  packing  houses  in  1911,  common  labor  at 
that  time  was  receiving  15  cents  per  hour  and,  in  some  instances, 
12^  cents  per  hour.  In  1919  they  received  42.5  cents,  while  at 
present  they  are  receiving  53  cents  per  hour.  That  is  the  common, 
uneducated  labor  that  does  nothing  but  common  trucking  in  the 
packing  house.  I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  card  where  their  case  was 
brought  again  before  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  month  or  so  back.  The  packers  had  able  lawyers  there  contending 
with  the  employees,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  produced  by 
those  lawyers  and  those  packers,  Judge  Alschuler,  in  his  judgment,  saw 
fit  to  recommend  to  these  men  a  bonus,  covering  from  July  to  the 
present  month  of  5  per  cent,  which  I  understand  amounts  to  over 
$14,000,000  that  has  to  be  paid  by  the  packers  to  their  common 
labor. 

In  1911  foremen  received  salaries  van^inj?  from  $20  to  $30  i)er  week,  and 
since  then  have  been  increasetl  to  $3ri  and  $.10  |>er  week  with  an  additional 
bonus  at  Christmas  time  of  from  $50  to  $250,  and  as  an  additional  indnce- 
ment.  many  corporations  are  payinjr  for  death  and  accident  policies  for  their 
men. 

You  will  note  that  the  annual  salarv  formen  receive  ranges  from  $1,820  to 
^,000. 

This  does  not  include  the  bonuses  received  around  Christmas  time. 

The  increase  asked  for  by  the  lay  iiisp(M*tors  is  a  just  one.  judprod  from  tlio 
increased  cast  of  livinjf,  and  the  present  standard  of  wapres,  and  it  is  the  jren- 
t»ral  opinion  that  waijes  will  never  be  near  as  low  apiln  as  they  were  previous 
to  the  war,  nor  will  tht»  cost  of  livinjr  ever  be  so  cheap. 

Pardon  me  just  a  minute  if  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byrnes 
yesterdav,  I  noticed,  said  that  the  high  cost  of  living  was  coming 
down.  That  is  tnie  in  regard  to  some  things,  but  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  we  have  to  use  every  day  throughout  the  entire  year  it  is 
not  so. 


j!j 
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Mr.  AIagee.  Is  not  that  true  with  respect  to  a  good  many  neces- 
saries ? 

Mr.  XooxE.  Not  if  you  consider  this  suit  of  clothes  I  bought  fowx 
or  five  years  ago.  sir.     Where  we  have  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
where  we  come  to  get  a  necessary  of  life  which  we  are  using  eve'xry 
day — for  instance,  we  used  to  get  gas  for  30  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Take  sugar. 

Mr.  XooxE.  That  is  true  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Take  wheat  and  flour. 

Mr.  Xdoxe.  Our  5-cent  loaf  of  bread  that  we  got  in  1911  there  is 
no  material  change,  from  the  looks  of  it.  from  the  one  we  are  now 
paving  15  cents  for  to-day. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Did  you  not  understand  me  to  say  I  thought  thei-c 
was  going  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  wit li 
1911? 

Mr.  Noone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  said  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  NooNE.  That  is  true,  but  these  are  necessaries  of  life  that  mu.^»^ 
be  used  daily. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  we  have  to  live  and  to  buy  nec^^ssaries  ju^=^^ 
the  same  as  every  other  man,  and  we  know  those  things  in  whicr  ^ 
there  lias  been  a  reduction  and  those  in  which  there  has  not  been       ^ 
reduction. 

Mr.  XooNE.  Take  your  gas,  coal  oil.  gasoline,  and  fuel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  are  manv  things  in  which  there  has  not  been        **' 
reduction. 

Mr.  ilA(jEE.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  reduction. 

Mr.  XooNE.  Yes,  sir;  on  some  things. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  general. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  use  gasoline  for  cooking,  do  you? 

Mr.  Xoone.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.     In  some  places  in  the  West,  coal 
stoves  are  used  every  day  in  the  summer  when  it  gets  too  hot  to  ui 
coal;  and  in  1911  we  were  getting  $10  coal,  whereas  we  are  payi 
$22.50  a  ton  for  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  no  increase  in  wages  since  1911? 

Mr.  XooNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  why  go  back  to  1911  for  your  comparison? 

Mr.  XooNE.  This  is  not  the  1911  schedule.     You  can  come  up     "^^^ 
1915  and  1910  and  get  the  figures  I  am  giving  you  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  follow  you  exactly  with  reference  to  t 
figures  you  are  giving.    As  I  undei-stand  the  situation,  in  the  last  t 
or  three  years  the  lay  inspectors  have  received  an  increase  in  comp^> 
siiticm:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  NooNE.  That  is  true. 

ilr.  Byrnes.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  that  increase  is  a  su. 
cient  increase.    Your  argument  is  it  is  not? 

ilr.  NooNE.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  increased  cost  of  livir^ —   8 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  the  cost  of  living  goes  down? 

Mr.  NooNE.  Aside  from  the  fact  it  does  go  down,  I  can  only  ans^P*^       ^] 
then,  by  the  very  fact  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  lay-inspection  fo  ' 
to-day  who  has  not  the  intelligence  and  ability,  the  executive  abilft-^ 
to  run  any  department  in  the  packing  house;  and  they  have  to  ma 
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their  brains  not  only  against  the  foremen  of  those  departments,  but 
also  a^inst  the  assistant  foremen,  the  assistant  superintendents,  and 
superintendents. 

Mr.  Magee.  Conceding  that,  perhaps  the  question  most  generally 
discussed  in  the  country  to-day  is  whether  deflation  is  being  carried 
out  too  rapidly  or  not. 

Mr.  NooxE.  That  seems  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  deflation  is  stead- 
ily ffoing  on  and  will  continue? 

Mr.  }U)OXE.  I  can  only  answer  that  from  my  viewpoint,  and  tliat 
would  be  to  say  that  profiteering  had  been  cut  out  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know  Imt  what  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  material  extent.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  must  appear 
to  you,  as  to  every  other  intelligent  citizen,  that  deflation  is  going  on 
and  must  continue  until  conditions  are  very  near  noimal,  and  the 
main  point  is  the  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  That 
is  the  main  point,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Noone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  if  a  dollar  purchases  more  to-day,  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  wages? 

Mr.  Noone.  But  when  our  States — the  public  utilities  commissions 
in  the  vStates — are  giving  corporations  increased  rates,  you  can  under- 
stand when  a  corporation  is  given  a  right  to  increase  the  gas  rate  from 
30  cents  a  thousand  to  80  cents  a  thousand,  w^ith  a  50-cent  meter  charge 
on  top  of  that,  that  they  are  not  ging  to  reduce  it ;  and  you  can  readily 
understand  when  a  railroad  corporation  goes  before  the  State  com- 
mission and  asks  permission  to  increase  the  car  fare  from  5  cents 
to  8  cents,  and  have  now  gone  after  an  increase  to  10  cents,  that  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  did  you  write  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Noone.  A  year  ago. 

Mr.  Byknea.  I  thought  so,  and  you  were  perfectly  justified  in  writ- 
uig  it  then.  But  do  you  not  apprecite  in  the  last  few  months  that 
something  has  been  happening  and  that  the  argument  you  and  I  had 
^en,  and  every  other  salaried  man,  for  an  increase  of  salarv,  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  was  perfectly  goocJ  up  until 
Angust  of  this  year,  is  now  of  no  use  at  all  ?  In  the  textile  world,  for 
"^stance,  the  employee  who  had  his  compensation  raised  because  of 
^t  is  now  meetmg  with  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  60  per  cent  in  his 
^ages.  And  we  no  longer  have  this  argument  about  the  high  cost  of 
jibing,  and  the  only  argument  you  can  make  that  would  be  effective 
Jsthat  your  sendees  justify  it.  And  if  you  are  going  to  base  it  on  the 
ypst  of  living  you  ought  to  reduce  your  salary,  because  the  cost  of 
living  is  going  down  and  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  salary 
•long  with  the  going  down  of  the  cost  of  living.  It  came  up  with  it, 
^d  why  should  it  not  go  down  with  it  ? 

Mr.  S'ooNE.  There  are  things  that  come  up  that  never  go  down,  that 

^  say  enter  into  a  man's  expense  every  day  throughout  the  year.    His 

f^nt  hfks  increased  100  per  cent  and  his  taxes  have  increased.    But,  as 

I  stated,  there  are  things  you  do  not  have  to  use  once  in  three  or  four 

years  that  are  going  down  in  price. 

Mr.  Btrkes.  The  salaries  came  up  on  that  account. 
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Mr.  NooNE.  Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  will  Have  to  admit  that  on  account  of  the  re 

duction  in  the  price  of  sugar  we  ought  to  take  a  little  off  of  you —  i 
salary,  because  you  can  buy  more  sugar  to-day  for  the  same  amoui^^Mt 
of  money.    Would  you  admit  that  ? 

Mr.  NooNE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  therefore  we  can  reduce  your  salary  to 
extent. 

Mr.  NooNE.  Not  on  account  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  there  has  been 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  you  will  agree  to  ha' 
ing  us  reduce  your  compensation  in  proportion  to. the  reduction 
the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Noone.  !Not  when  you  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  get  a  sala:x:y 
commensurate  with  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  argument  on  tire  cost  of  living  and  th^  re 
is  no  use  wasting  time  on  that.  You  have  to  base  it  on  another  argr^i- 
ment ;  you  have  to  base  it  on  the  fact  your  job  is  worth  more. 

Mr.  rfooNE.  I  am  basing  it  on  that;  yes.    I  am  trying  to  show  the 
is  not  a  lay  inspectoi*  on  the  force  to-day  who  has  not  the  educatic 
and  executive  ability  to  run  any  department  in  the  packing  house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  argue  that  and  do  not  take  up  time  on  the  cos 
of  living,  l>ecause  you  can  not  get  anywhere  on  that. 

Mr.  McCtee.  Probably  there  is  no  class  as  badly  off  or  that  hi 
been  as  badly  off,  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  as  the  teache: 
in  our  public  schools  and  the  professors  in  our  universities — the  mo 
intelligent  men  in  the  country,  teaching  the  children  of  the  countr 
And  I  think  you  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  prices  must  conrzMe 
down  •generally.  You  may  think  they  will  never  reach  the  lev  -^1 
they  were,  but  if  you  live  long  enough  you  will  probably  find  owl.  it 
they  will. 

Mr.  NooNK.  T  hope  I  live  to  see  it. 

There  Is  still  another  chiss  in  the  Bureau  of  Aninuil  Imlustry  who  risks  1^  *** 
health  ami  life  t<>  safejniard  the  welfare  «>f  the  many.  As  youare  aware,  tM^^^ 
nfeat-insi>e<'tlon  law  was  inau;aii*nte<l  ])riiuarily  to  preserve  hunmii  health  ai  ^■'^ 
life  hy  uiaintainlii;r  strict  supervision  ovrr  the  slau^rhior  of  ineat-f<XHl  jinxiuclC-^K 
animals,  and  of  handliiur  of  the  various  products  derlvinl  from  them,  ti»gerh^t=^*^ 
with  the  sanitary  conditions  surnanulinjx  same.  This  is  the  risk  that  tt  ''^ 
veterinarian  takes  in  the  dischar^re  of  his  duties,  and  as  a  i)n»fesslomil  ini^"^^ 
he  is  the  most  underpaid  of  any  in  the  service. 

Men  W4)rkinjr  for  the  i>ackers  on  llie  killlnj;  IkhIs  earn  from  .'j;32.3t)  to  .<43.fci-^ 
IHT  week,  ranjjin;:   fnan  $1,079.00  to  .152,*jr);).(KS  i)er  year.     In   many  in8tauc<g==^^ 
thos<»  men  are  un<'ducated  and  foreigners.    (Vanpare  the  above  figures  with  thF^^^ 
of  th<»  trained   and  educated   veterinarians   in   the  department  whose  saUirie******^ 
range  from  $1,0*J0  to  $1,920  i>er  aninnn,  and  it  seems  almost  increillhle. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  you  will  find  there  are  (iovernment  employ 
who  receive  comparatively  less  compensation. 

Mr.  NooNE.  Yes:  that  is  tnie.     And  on  account  of  the  conditio; 
now  prevailing  in  the  veterinary  force,  as  the  chief  stated  here  a  fe 
moments  apo,  there  is  only  a  very  few  men  in  the  freshman  cla 
One  of  the  largest  colleges,  in  fact  the  only  college  in  our  Stw 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  closed  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Maoee.  a  veterinar^''  college? 

Mr.  Noone.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Maqee.  I  know,  but  only  a  few  of  them  probably  enter  gov- 
ei-nmental  employ.    There  is  a  gi'eat  demand  for  them  in  civil  life. 
Mr.  NooNE.  That  is  true,  sir,  but  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  men 
to  enter  the  service  for  the  salary. 

Mr.  Magee.  Whether  they  enter  the  governmental  service  or  not, 
probably  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  attendance  at  the 
colleges. 

Mr.   NooNE.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  the 
[rovernment  has  been  largely  employing  those  gentlemen. 
^Ir.  Magee.  The  war  is  over  now. 
>£r.  NooNE.  Previous  to  the  war. 

Mr.  ^IageI":.  But  it  must  be  a  fact  tliat  ordinarilv  a  verv  small 
percentage  of  veterinarians  are  employed  by  the  (jovernment. 

Mr.  N(k>xe.  You  admitted  just  a  short  time  ago  this  country  is 
fai-in^  a  crisis  in  the  matter  of  getting  school-teachers.  I  noticed  in 
:he  paper  here  sometime  ago  where  they  are  several  thousand  or 
^veral  hundred  thousand  short.  And  vet  in  manv  of  our  cities  we 
ay  an  average  of  $1,8(X)  per  annum  to  the  school-teachers,  to  young 
aclies,  and  allow  them  from  two  to  three  months  off  in  the  vear,  too; 

iintl  here  we  expect  veterinarians  who  have  spent 

Mr.  Mahek.  1  do  not  care  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  I  think 
you  must  admit  and  appreciate  we  can  not  keep  up  the  war  condi- 
tions. The  war  is  over  and  we  have  to  get  down  out  of  the  clouds 
and  get  our  feet  back  to  earth  and  keep  them. there  until  you  have 
normal  conditions. 

Mr.  N<K>NE.  Yes:  and  vou  must  readilv  understand  that  in  a  few 
more  clays  the  ports  will  be  closed  to  foreign  labor;  and  I  understand 
51  jDer  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  the  great 
cities  and  only  49  per  cent  on  the  fann. 

>Ii'.    Maoee.  The  farmers  claim  they  can  not  get  anything  now 
for  their  products,  and  I  guess  thev  are  right. 
Mr.  NooNE.  Probably  that  may  f)e  so. 

Mr.  Maoek.  So  whv  do  vou  want  more  on  the  market  than  what 
they  have  already  produced?  They  are  clamoring  now  for  relief, 
and  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KooNE.  There  is  a  shortage  of  intelli|rent  labor  all  over,  and 
men  in  the  bu.siness  and  professional  workl,  and  corporations,  are 
cryinfr  out  for  help  at  far  greater  compensation  than  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  (lovernment  can  not  compete  with  outside  cor- 
{Mirations  in  the  payment  of  wages.    It  never  has  and  never  will. 
Mr.  XooxE.  No,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Magei:.  You  will  never  pet  anywhere  by  increasing  wages. 
That  has  been  the  great  trouble  in  raising  the  cost  of  living  all  the 
time;  you  simply  go  around  in  a  circle.  You  increase  wages  gen- 
erally and  then  somebody  who  has  something  to  sell  increases  the 
price  of  the  products:  then  you  increase  the  wages  to  meet  the  in- 
ci-eased  price  of  products  and  then  they  increase  the  price  of  the 
products  again  and  you  just  continue  to  travel  around  in  a  circle 
until  you  get  everytfiing  up  so  high  the  old  bubble  bui-sts,  as  it  is 
barstinfi:  now.  The  main  thing  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  what  we  all  ought  to  strive 
toward,  and  not  an  increase  in  wages.    That  is  what  is  going  to 
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happen,  anyhow;  you  can  not  get  away  from  fundamental  laics. 
The  salary  you  are  getting  now  will  purcnase  more  next  year  than  it 
is  buying  now. 

Mr.  XooNE.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  will  have  to  be  demonstrated.   . 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  all  the  inspectors,  the 
veterinarians  and  lay  inspectors  as  well,  we  are  relying  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  we  are  doing  for  the  United  States  and  our  quali- 
fications  to  get  an  increase.  We  feel  we  should  be  paid  commensu- 
late  with  our  duties,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  living.  We  admit 
living  is  goinir  down.  If  you  open  up  a  big  business  and  employ  an 
attorney  by  the  year  or  a  physician  by  the  year,  you  do  not  figure 
out  the  cost  of  living;  you  pay  him  what  his  services  are  worth. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  point. 

DAIRY   DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Mohler,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  (luestioii: 
on  another  item.  As  I  recall,  there  used  to  be  a  provision  or  an 
allotment  under  the  tick-eradication  item  for  dairy  demonstrations 
in  the  South. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  still  being  carried? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  You  will  recall  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  wishes  of  the  department  to  have  that  $50,000 
allotted  equally  between  the  animal  husbandry  work  and  dairy 
division  work,  so  that  was  dropped  from  the  tick-eradication  item 
and  put  on  the  two  items  under  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  divi- 
sion demonstration  work.  That  was  done  last  year,  but  unfortunately 
after  making  this  transfer  the  two  $25,000  appropriations  were 
stricken  out,  so  the  bureau  lost  that  amount. 


Tuesday,  December  21,  1920.  * 
for  investigations  and  experiments  in  dairy  industries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Rawl,  you  might  explain  the  reason  for  the 
change  in  language  in  this  item  Gl,  page  52,  to  begin  with.  ^ 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  the  introduction  of  the  words  "repair  and  im- 
provements to  buildings"? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  simply  put  in  to  irive  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  repairs  and  changes  in  buildings.  It  quite  often  happens  tnere 
is  a  close  point  between  "  construction "  and  "  repairs,  the  latter 
being  now  authorized,  and  this  language  would  give  us  more  latitllde^ 
in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  limitation  of  $1,5(X)  apply  to  your 
bureau? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  does  not.  But  this  does  not  anticipate  new  build* 
ings  that  would  be  beyond  the  intermediate  stao^e,  we  will  say,  be» 
tween  ordinary  repairs  and  putting  up  new  buildings.  We  woidd 
not  anticipate  starting  new  i)lants  of  any  sort  under  this  item,  but 
full  latitude  to  make  such  changes  in  equipment  as  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  AiVBERSON.  The  language  here  clearly  covers  the  erection  of 
baildii)£s. 

Mr.  Kawl.  Yes,  sir;  additions.  Similar  language  to  that  was  in 
the  game  place  heretofore — including  repairs,  alterations,  and  ad- 
ditions to  and  erection  of  buildings  aosolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  do  not  contemplate  any  new  buildings,  why 
put  it  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  say  the  erection  of  new  units  or  new  plants  of  some 
sort.  The  addition  of  a  wing  to  a  building,  or  a  change  or  addition 
of  a  room,  or  something  of  that  sort,  more  or  less  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, we  feel,  and  our  solicitor  would  hold,  that  the  question  of  st^fLTt- 
m  a  new  unit  of  any  sort  must  be  authorized  by  Confess. 

Air.  Anderson.  We  do  authorize  it.     When  you  include  in  this 
lan^age  the  erection  of  buildings,  we  clearly  authorize  the  erection 
of  buildings? 
Mr.  Rawx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  would  be  authorized  by  law  to  expend  the 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  if  this  language  remains  in  here. 

jfr.  Rawl.  We  would  not  have  the  money  to  do  it,  however,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  If  you  would  not  have  the  money  to  do  it,  the  words 
are  not  necessary,  then  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  mean  we  would  not  have  the  money  to  start  any 
elaborate  building  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  objection  to  striking  out  the  word  "  erec- 
tion "  of  buildings  there  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  This  we  do  not  regard  as  a  tremendously  serious 
matter.  It  has  been  carried  in  some  places  in  bills  before  and  has 
proven  very  helpful  at  times,  but  it  is  not  a  tremendously  vital 
matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  eliminate  the  words  "  and  markets  "  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Kawl.  It  was  put  in  there,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  many 
vears  ago  in  connection  with  our  work  of  inspectmg  renovated-butter 
plants,  and  we  did  inspect  the  markets  at  that  time  and  still  do,  in  a 
measure.  But  our  duty  is  restricted  primarily  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  packages  in  which  renovated  butter  is  contained  are  in 
conformity  to  law,  and  it  constitutes  such  a  small  feature  in  market- 
ing that  it  is  more  or  less  confusing  since  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
been  developed.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary,  because 
we  are  not  dealing  with  marketing;  we  are  only  inspecting  these 
packages  to  see  that  they  art  in  conformity  with  law.  That  is  the 
3nlv  specific  duty  we  have  in  marketing. 

]&r.  Anderson.  If  I  remember  your  program  of  work,  you  did  have 
>ome  studies  or  investigations  connected  with  the  marketing  of  milk 
md  butter.    Do  you  maintain  those  projects  now  ? 

Mr.  Raivl.  No,  sir;  that  depends  altogether  on  what  you  call  mar- 
:etins*  I  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^^.Y  clear  on  that  myself.  We  are  doing  work 
1  the  milk  plants.  The  technical  and  physical  end  of  the  milk  plants 
iToIve  various  features  of  their  management  and  handling.  Whether 
mt  is  marketing  or  not  is  debatable.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is. 
'e  think  it  is  the  manufacturing  and  preparation  of  a  product  that 
)uJd  involve,  primarily,  not  the  economic  problems  but  the  physi- 
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cal  problems.    I  did  not,  therefore,  have  that  type  of  work  in  mind 
when  I  said  we  were  doing  nothing  in  marketinjj:.     If  that  is  001:^- 
stnied  as  marketing,  I  suppose  we  do;  but  I  think  we  are  cleatrVy 
on  sound  ground  to  ccmsider  it  more  nearly  in  the  class  of  manr^. 
facturing. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  your  proposed  inci'eases  under  this  it^in. 

ACTTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Kawl.  May  I  make  just  a  very  brief  general  statement  liefor^ 
hand? 

]flr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  think  it  will  help  and  have  some  bearing  on  a  great 
many  of  our  items.    Our  dairy  work  consists  mainly  of  two  classes 
of  activities.    The  first  is  research  investigations  with  reference  to 
fundamental  problems  of  national   impoitance.     The  second,  wlia^ 
might  be  termed  extension  or  field  work,  is  the  application,  the  carry " 
ing  out  to  the  field,  and  aiding  in  applying  the  results  of  these  ir>- 
vestigations,  with  the  view  that  when  such  aid  is  no  longer  helpf"*-"*^ 
to  the  introduction  of  those  methods  thnt  this  ceases  to  be  a  function 
of  our  activity  and  that  effort  will  be  applied  to  something  else. 

Those  are  the  two  large  groups  of  work  and  T  wanted  to  inentic:^^] 
them  because  many  of  our  items  relate  to  the  carrying  to  the  field  <^^ 
the  application  of  the  results  of  fundamental  studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  have  <rot  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
to  what  is  the  proper  application  01  methods  which  you  have  work 
out  and  what  is  administration  and  extension  work  which  ought  "•^ 
be  done  by  the  States  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  the  very  point  T  have  in  mind,  sir. 

Afr.  Anderson.  I  have  talked  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  agm"i 
cultural  colleges  and  I  think  they  feel  that  you  may  be  encroachi: 
upon  their  prerogatives  in  the  atlministrational  work  you  are  doii 
Now,  we  have  to  find  some  line  of  demarcation  as  to  what  work  I: 
longs  to  you  and  what  work  belongs  to  them. 

Mir.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Otherwise  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  know  whc^r 
we  are  on  these  propositions. 

Mr.  Rawl.  As  to  that,  we  do  not  conduct  work  in  any  State  whc^r 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  full  approval  and  the  cooperation  of  tih» 
State  itself,  and  I  would  submit  my  case,  sir,  to  all  the  States  we  ha'V 
worked  with  and  let  the  decision  be  based  upon  how  they  feel  aboU 
it.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  a  fundamental  question  in  our  work,  ju5=? 
how  far  shall  the  research  units  of  the  Government  aid  in  introducin-: 
their  methods.  Take  our  Swiss  cheese  work.  We  have  a  method  f^^ 
Swiss  cheese  making  which  we  are  sure  is  fundamental.  It  is  difBei*  1 
and  it  is  going  to  be  slow  of  adoption.  It  will  require  an  experience 
man  who  has  dealt  with  the  matter  to  aid  in  introducing  it.  Th^"" 
are  two  ways  to  do  that.  One  is  for  the  States  to  send  their  peaf^. 
to  some  point  where  this  work  is  applied  (and  it  is  applied  only  ^ 
a  very  few  places  as  vet,  and  to  those  places  we  have  given  aid  in  fl**"^ 
plying  it),  and  let  them  take  up  the  work  and  gain  that  experi* 
and  go  home  and  introduce  it.  The  other  is  for  us  to  send  a  few : 
to  give  no  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  help  in  the  introduction- 
it  in  a  number  of  the  States. 
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That  is  what  we  have  had  in  mind  and  desire  to  do,  thinking  it  was 
most  useful  and  most  satis  fa<*tory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  your  plan  is  to  send  a  man  who  is  technically 
trained,  let  us  say,  in  this  cheese  work  to  some  factory  where  they  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  be^n  the  production  of  Swiss  cheese  on  your  plan  ? 
Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Anderson.  Normally,  how  long  would  your  man  have  to  st  ly 
at  that  plant,  in  order  to  introduce  those  methods? 

Mr.  Kawl.  He  would  not  have  to  stay  a  very  long  time,  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  but  he  would  have  to  be  in  contact  with  it  for  a 
season.  And  let  me  say  here,  before  we  send  him  to  that  factory, 
^ve  would  have  an  understanding  with  the  State  people  so  that  we 
W'liild  be  working  in  conjunction  with  them  in  helping  to  apply  the 
iiwthod  in  that  factory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  any  work  now,  or  do  you  anticipate 
doing  any  work,  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs,  cow  testing  asso- 
ci'itions,  and  that  sort  of  extension  work  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  are  doing  some  in  the  cow  testing  associations  to  a 
limited  extent.    That  has  been  reduced  considerably. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  that  is  work  which  can  be 
better  carried  on  by  the  States  delations  Service. 

Mr.  Eawl.  That,  however,  is  in  line  with  the  technical  matter. 
Tlw  cow  testing  association  movement  was  worked  out  bv  ns  in  co- 
operation with  some  other  individuals  who  were  interested  in  it.    We 
took  it  up  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  and  helped  to  standardize  it 
and  we  have  been  directing  our  efforts  to  help  introduce  it  in  all  the 
States.    And  there,  again,  I  would  refer  that  matter  to  the  States 
with  whom  we  have  worked,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  feel  that  is 
wcroaching  upon  their  natural  work,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  very 
Ifclpful.    I,  myself,  for  fifteen  years,  have  regarded  all  these  educa- 
tiocal  activities  as  primarily  the  work  of  the  States;  I  never  have 
kught  of  them  in  any  other  way  since  I  have  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  other  than  as  the  States'  problems  and  that 
oor  work  should  be  to  aid  them  in  starting  things  that  were  badly 
needed. 

That  is  the  way  we  started  the  dairy  work  down  South.  It  was 
farthest  from  our  intention  to  organize  in  the  department  a  system 
n  dairy  extension  which  would  be  perpetual.  After  we  had  worked 
rith  the  States  there  for  awhile  and  the  States  refused  or  were  not 
ret  interested,  or  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  meet  expenses  half 
raVj  we  have  withdrawn  our  men. 

i  wanted  tq  bring  this  up,  because,  as  I  say,  it  relates  to  about 
lalf  of  the  items  here,  or  to  quite  a  number  of  them. 

FOR  SOUTHERN  DAIRY  WORK. 

The  first  item  is  this  southern  work,  which  the  present  year  is 
tilizing  $13,250  and  we  have  an  estimate  for  an  increase  of  $15,110, 
taking  a  total  of  $28,360.  That  is  to  restore  a  part  of  the  work 
hich  was  withdrawn  last  year,  but  not  in  the  exact  form.  In  that 
ork,  in  the  early  days,  we  started  the  individual  farmers  keeping 
rd  records  and  getting  bulls,  etc.,  and  to  build  silos.    That  has  all 
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passed  out ;  but  there  is  other  work,  like  the  problems  of  breeding 
and  feeding,  cow  testing  associations^  bull  associations,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  where  we  can  help.  I  might  say,  in  this  connection,  as 
a  result  of  your  cooperative  work  in  starting  creameries  there  some 
10  years  ago,  the  State  of  Mississippi  last  year  paid  to  the  farmers 
$1,250,000,  and  we  have  never  had  more  than  one  creamery  man  in 
that  otate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  for  what  purpose  do  you  want  to  use  this 
$15,000? 

Mr.  Rawx.  We  want  to  use  it  to  put  on  S9me  men.  We  want  a 
man  to  work  on  the  manufacturing  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dairy  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Dairy  manufacturing,  cheese,  butter,  and  ice  cream, 
and  a  little  condensed  milk  is  coming.  There  are  80  factories  now, 
about  80  butter  factories,  and  some  50-odd  cheese  factories  through- 
out the  Southern  States  in  the  cotton  territory,  and  these  have  been 
introduced  by  this  work  I  am  talking  about  in  cooperation  with 
States  that  gave  very  little  attention  to  dairying  until  our  men  went 
in  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  proposed  to  let  men  go  around  through  the 
South  and  advise  the  people  down  there  how  to  organize  their  cream- 
eries and  to  cany  on  their  creamery  business? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  the  problem  of  having  one  manufacturing  man 
work  in  8  or  10  States  and  help  in  those  States  where  thev  have  no 
specialists  in  manufacturing  extension  work,  and  to  help  tlie  college 
people  with  the  primitive  problems  of  manufacture  involved  in 
every  State  in  a  small  way.  That  is  what  one  is  for.  The  cow 
testing  and  bull  men  are  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  some  more  items  down  here  for  cow 
testing  and  bull  asi^ociation  work.  Are  you  going  to  do  that  work 
under  all  of  these  items? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  This  is  for  that  southern  territory  and  that  is  for 
the  balance  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  you  are  working  in  teiritory  where  cat- 
tle has  been  freed  from  the  tick.  Is  that  the  territory  to  which  it  is 
limited  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  not  absolutely  limited  to  that,  but  primarily  it  is, 
because  that  is  the  only  favorable  territory.  Years  ago  we  had 
to  work  in  the  tick  territory,  and  sincce  the  tick  eradication  has  gone 
so  far,  this  serves  as  an  inducement  to  help  the  tick  eradication  for- 
ward. And  we  now  have  80  creameries  down  in  that  territory, 
whereas,  when  we  began  the  work,  a  creamery  was  not  thought  of. 
That  is  not  very  many  creameries,  but  it  is  a  foundation  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  send  one  man  down  to  assist  the  col- 
leges in  the  manufacturing  problems;  what  else  would  you  expect 
to  do  with  this  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  expect  to  put  in  one  bull-association  man  and  on© 
cow-testing  association  man. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  you  send  those  men  to  the  various  States  and 
agricultural  colleges? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  or  to  places  where  arrangements  have  been  mwlB 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  to  go.    Often  they  do  not  go  to  thfr 
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colleges ;  they  go  to  some  county  where  the  problem  lies,  through  an 
agreement  with  the  agricultural  college. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  tlie  college  select  the  place  ? 

Mr.  RAWii.  Sometimes  the  college  will  select  the  place  and  some- 
times we  select  it  jointly,  depending  on  what  the  problem  is;  but 
the  college  either  selects  or  approves  the  place.  Those  are  three 
general  men,  and  then  the  balance  of  it,  whatever  it  is  to  be  devoted 
to  work  in  the  cheese  territory.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  make  estimates  now.  Estimates  are  always  estimates,  but  they 
are  less  accurate  now  than  ever,  because  the  prices  of  people  have 
changed  and  when  you  go  to  get  a  couple  of  men  you  do  not  know 
just  what  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay.  In  addition  to  these  three 
general  men,  you  perhaps  remember  the  cheese  work  I  alluded  to- 
rn the  past,  that  is  restricted  largely  to  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountain 
region.  We  want  to  do  a  little  more  refined  work  with  those  farmers 
by  placing  a  couple  of  men  in  those  territories  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  to  deal  with  this  primitive  work  we  were  doing  10  and 
12  years  ago  down  in  other  sections  of  the  South.  Dairying  is  very 
primitive  with  them,  and  this  cheese  industry  that  has  grown  up 
in  the  mountain  region  now  needs  that  production  work  which 
the  States  are  not  tully  in  a  position  to  go  forward  with.  That 
covers  this  item  in  the  main. 

FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

The  next  item  is  general  work — in  the  name  it  is  rather  too  gen- 

cral  I  think.    There  is  $11,250  now  being  used  and  an  increase  is 

f^uested  for  $11,600  more.    This  deals  with  the  matter  of  improv- 

%  the  quality  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  dairy  products 

^  the  farms  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  cities.    This  may  sound  like 

'primitive  thing  and  an  unnecessary  thing  to  do;  but  with  the  littfe 

.^nds  we  have  spent  on  this  work  the  results  have  been  marvelous 

^  Some  respects.    We  found  one  county,  for  instance,  where  there 

^e^   45  farm  families  who  used  no  milk  or  milk  products  of  any 

^^'  Byrnes.  Forty-five  families  in  a  county  with  no  milk  cows? 

^i"-  Rawl.  Forty-five  families  in  a  county  with  no  milk  cows;  yes. 

y^^'  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  that  is  so  extraordinary,  do  you? 

^^^-  Rawl.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  extraordinary;  but  I  think  it  is 
*  ^i-rible  condition. 

^^'  Byrnes.  I  will  agree  with  you ;  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
you  Were  surprised  there  were  so  few.  I  am  satisfied  that  is  not  an 
^^lj^^<>**dinary  condition  at  all. 

.  ^^.    Uaw^l.  There  is  one  farm  in  the  United  States  out  of  every 
SIX  that  has  no  family  cow.    Now,  when  we  realize  the  vitalness  of 

M  ^^  *^®^  ^^^  people 

w'*-    Byrnes.  How  do  you  arrive  at  those  statistics? 
w'*-     31awl.  Largely  from  the  census. 
j.j'    Byrnes.  The  last  census? 

ij''*   ^AWL.  No.  sir;  not  the  last  census,  but' the  one  10  yeftrs  ago. 
fgl'**     RlTRNES.  Do  you  believe  five  out  of  six  families  now  on  the 
j^r    '^Te  any  milk  cows? 
'*•   -ft  AWL.  I  am  not  sure  they  have,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  can  show  it  to  me  I  will  be  very  much  snr-  l-^' 

prised,  and  agreeably  so.  ,  j  ^ 

Mr.  Rawl.  Perhaps  your  country,  Mr.  Byrnes,  has  a  lower  aver-  t^^ 

age  on  account  of  the  large  per  cent  of  colored  population  ttum  l-;^ 

would  bo  the  case  in  many  other  sections ;  but  this  situation  is  a  very  l*^^ 

great  loss  when  we  realize  the  effect  milk  is  playing  in  the  propor  t^  / 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  question  of  cows  on  the  farms  and  the 
situation  to  which  you  are  referring  an  economic  problem  which  you 
can  not  cure? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  no,  sir.  Here,  again,  we  are  helping  to  stimukte 
a  movement.  In  one  county,  through  this  effort,  we  got  400  family 
cows  purchased. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  how  you  do  that ;  I  am  interested  to  know. 

Mr.  Rawl.  For  instance,  here  is  an  extension  organization — ^hoim.^ 
demonstration  it  is  generally  called — and  ever  since  the  war  bega 
we  have  been  emphasizing  this  and  toany  of  the  State  people  hav« 
also;  but  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  country  it  is  not  at  all  realizec3. 
Now,  we  interest  these  women's  organizations,  backed  up  by  ttm.^ 
whole  extension  organization,  in  the  great  importance  of  ^ttiiB-C 
every  farm  family  to  have  plenty  of  good  milk  for  the  childrexa. 
Then  we  go  out  with  them  and  start  in  a  certain  county  and  sa^? 
"Let's  use  the  telephone  and  find  out  how  many  people  in  th.'is 
county  have  no  cows,  and  let  us  call  all  those  people  together  ar:».<i 
see  if  we  can  not  get  a  movement  started  to  secure  family  cow^-" 
Our  job  is  not  to  do  this  whole  thing  broadside;  not  at  all.    Our-jc:j' 
is  to  help  focus  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  older  individuals:    ' 
many  cases  the  extension  organizations. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  the  need  to  get  the  people  generally  to  help 
this  trick  in  one  county  or  so  in  a  State.     Tnen  we  ^are  able  to  carm-y 
the  exi>erience  to  other  counties.     For  instance,  in  some  milk  kiktxx- 
paigns  in  one  of  the  States  the  consumption  of  milk  was  increas^<3 
15(),(KK)  quarts  daily.     The  consumption  of  milk  in  the  cities  whei"« 
similar  work  had  been  done  was  increased  the  last  year  or  two  l>v 
about  15  or  more  per  cent.     We  have  participated  in  that.     It  lia^s 
been  a  joint  projx)sition  and  we  have  helped.    We  have  in  places    « 
great  milk  problem.     There  are  80,000  farmers  who  joined  a  dairy- 
man's league — I  do  not  want  to  go  at  length  into  this  and  impose  too 
greatly  on  your  time — and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nghtinpT- 
Many  of  the  factories  of  the  condensers  shut  down  in  October.    TheV 
stated  they  had  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  condensed  mil** 
on  hand;  that  the  price  w^as  declining;  that  the  demand  had  declin^^ 
in  P]urope;  that  whereas  they  had  been  sending  Europe  120,000^0^ 
pounds  a  month,  that  market  had  been  shut  off  and  they  shut  da'^"^ 
their  plants.    And  here  were  these  100,000  farmers  with  their  ini^3^ 
market  reduced.     I  am  not  going  into  that,  only  to  bring  out  tl^^ 
point :  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  if    ^^ 
the  milk  and  milk  products  were  consumed  on  these  farms  tl**^^ 
should  be  consumed  that  situation  would  be  relieved  and  the  surj>^"^ 
could  be  disposed  of.    The  farmers  are  selling  their  milk.     They     ^^ 
not  keep  enough  butter  and  cheese  to  use,  because  they  have  g#^ 
into  the  habit  of  running  their  dairies  as  a  commercial  propositi 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  run  it  as  a  commer 
proposition  ? 
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r.  Rawl.  Xot  to  the  deprivation  of  food  for  their  own  families, 
milk  producers  need  milk  just  as  badly  as  the  people  in  the  city, 
entleman  from  New  York  City  was  out  in  that  territory  on  a 
:ing  expedition  and  he  went  to  a  farmer  to  get  some  milk  to 
k.  At  the  first  farmhouse  they  told  him  that  they  had  no  milk, 
they  had  shipped  all  their  milk  that  morning.  He  went  to 
her  farmhouse  and  they  said,  "  No,  we  have  no  milk ;  we  shipped 
milk  this  morning.'^  This  man  concluded  that  if  milk  is  too 
insive  for  the  people  who  product  it  to  drink  that  it  i^7  too 
msive  for  people  in  the  city  to  drink. 

r.  Byrxes.  I  understand  that  condition  is  not  so  unusual.  As  a 
ter  of  fact,  you  can  get  milk  more  readily  in  the  city  than  you 
in  the  small  towns.  That  is  certainly  true  down  South.  I  have 
I  in  the  countrv  where  vou  would  expect  to  find  milk  and  have 
offered  me  condensed  milk,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  instead  of 
out  of  six  you  will  find  that  three  out  of  six  farmers  in  our 
itry  who  have  np  cow.  That  has  been  the  situation  in  the  last 
years.  In  the  small  towns  you  can  not  get  milk, 
r.  Rawl.  The  quality  of  the  farm  dainr  products  can  be  greatly 
'oved.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflections  on  our  cherishea 
i>  of  country  life,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  them  broadly,  but  we 
better  methods  whereby  they  will  have  more  abundant  products 
better  products,  and  consume  at  least  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
1  to  maintain  the  stamina,  the  growth,  and  the  vigor  of  the  grow- 
children  of  the  farms.  This  is  a  little  work  along  that  line  by 
•h  we  wish  to  help  stimulate  the  improvement  of  these  products 
the  increased  consumption,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be 
mplished. 
r.  Anderson.  Very  well,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

cow  TESTING   ASSOCIATION    WORK. 

r.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  for  cow  testing  association  work, 
have  $12,135,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000.  That 
?s  right  back  to  the  original  consideration  of  this  matter.  It 
irdly  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  review  the  merits  of  the  cow -testing 
Nations.  Briefly,  there  are  457  associations,  comprising  a  mem- 
Wp  of  11,918,  with  203,447  cows  kept  in  them.  The  farmers  pay 
verage  of  $2.50  per  cow,  aggregating  $508,000.  One  association 
»ased  its  returns  over  the  cost  of  feeding  from  $52  to  $83  per 
in  one  j'ear.  That  is  based  on  recent  prices,  a  relative  increase 
')  per  cent  or  more. 

le  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
e  question  that  goes  right  into  the  problem  I  mentioned.  There 
I  lot  of  States  that  have  not  put  on  specialists  in  cow  testing 
'iation  work,  and  we  wish  to  aid  them  in  doing  so. 
p.  Anderson.  Are  these  States  in  which  there  is  considerable 
yring,  or  States  in  which  there  is  a  comparatively  small  amount? 
r.  Kawl.  In  the  main,  I  should  say  they  are  States  with  a 
ively  small  amount,  although  they  represent  some  of  the  Eastern 
Middle  Western  States.  However,  we  are  speaking  perhaps 
larily  of  the  States  like  the  Western  States  with  their  great 
ation  projects,  that  must  ultimately  come  to  dairying  as  a  means 
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of  marketing  their  product.  They  can  not  ship  alfalfa,  of  course. 
They  are  cominff  to  dairying  as  an  important  industry,  a  side  in- 
dustry so  that  they  can  reach  the  great  eastern  mark^.  That  is  fi? 
perhaps  true  also  of  some  of  the  trreat  Middle  Western  States,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  are  really  not  dairying  States  as  yet.  Will  you 
not  agree  that  some  of  our  great  Mississippi  Valley  States  are  really 
not  dairy  States  yet,  but  they  are  working  more  and  more  in  that 
direction.  Dairying  has  been  an  important  side  issue,  we  will  say, 
but  it  has  never  assumed  the  proportions  of  one  of  their  main  in- 
dustries in  some  of  those  States.  Do  vou  not  sanction  that,  Mr. 
Christy? 

Mr.  Christy.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  department  should  go 
in  assisting  them.    As  1  said  before,  where  they  are  not  needed,  where 
we  can  not  help  introduce  this  work  and  make  it  go,  we  do  not  wish 
to  go,  sir;  and  there  again  I  should  feel  very  much  inclined  txJ 
a(»cept  the  decision  of  those  people  with  whom  we  work  as  to  ho^«^ 
much  needed  it  is.    I  think  this  can  be  very  useful;  I  think  we  cmi^ 
hasten  the  day  when  this  system  will  be  generally  installed. 

I  want  to  say  another  word  about  the  cow-testing  association,  whiol 
is  a  community  organization.  You  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  tl."^e 
organization,  t  assume,  in  a  general  wav.  If  you  are  not,  I  will  sta.'t:^ 
briefly  that  it  is  an  organization  of  about  26  farmers  who  emplci^y 
a  tester  who  spends  a  day  on  each  farm  inspecting  their  business*, 
methods  of  milking,  making  the  Babcock  test,  figuring  up  the  fe^d 
and  the  cost,  indicating  the  animals  that  are  profitable  and  the  an.i- 
mals  that  are  unprofitable,  and  giving  some  counsel  to  each  man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  true  as  a  general  proposition  that  tl^is 
work  can  only  be  introduced  where  you  have  a  relatively  high  ty  i>e 
of  dairv  development  i 

Mr.  l^AWL.  I  sliould  say  yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  speaking  relatively. 
In  the  first  place,  it  takes  2()  herds  that  are  within  driving  distaraoc 
of  one  another.  A  great  many  of  the  testers  use  a  Ford,  and  tlic 
farms  must  be  close  enough  so  that  they  can  drive  from  one  farirn 
to  another  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour:  and  these  herds  have  to  ha^'C 
20  or  80  cows  apiece,  or  thei*e  must  be  two  or  three  of  these  herds 
very  close  to«rether,  so  that  thev  can  be  handled  as  one  unit.  Tha* 
is  the  necessity.    Further  than  that  it  is  not  limited. 

Mr.  Andkhson.  That  means,  I  think,  that  vour  work  mav  be  most 
effective  if  restricted^ 

Mr.  Rawi..  Territories  like  the  major  i)art  of  southern  Minnesota 
and  ^^'is(•()nsin:  hut  when  you  take  Illinois  there  will  he  territori^ 
where,  of  course,  tlie  cattle  are  very  thick,  and  other  sections  of  IH^* 
nois  where  the  herds  aie  not  thick  enougli  to  make  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations feasil)le.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  Indiana,  Kentuel^y^ 
Missojiri.  Iowa,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Vou  send  a  man  to  these  cow-testing  association^  ^^ 
work  with  them.     Is  that  what  you  do^ 

Mr.  Kawl.  We  cooperate  with  the  States,  the  States'  extensioi^     ^^^' 
partmeiit,  in  giving  aid  to  the  county  agent  in  perfecting  these      *^' 
^anizations     In  order  to  organize  them,  it  takes  a  pi-etty  good  rTr»>^^- 
Tie  has  got  to  go  ai'onnd  in  a  community.     The  county  agent  oftenti-  *^^ 
is  quite  strong  enough,  but  he  does  not  know  the  liistoi*y  of         ^^* 
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oyement,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  it  to  a  sufficient  extent.     He 
lieves  in  it  in  a  general  way,  but  he  wants  to  see  it  done. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  not  a  specialist  in  it? 

Mr.  Raw^l.  He  is  not  a  specialist  in  it.  He  has  not  the  expe- 
ince  of  special  and  definite  information  necessary  to  convince  the 
rmer  that  it  is  a  profitable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  get  the  association  organized,  where  does 
ur  man  come  in? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Our  man  comes  in  in  emergency  matters.  The  idea  is 
get  a  few  of  these  organized  over  a  State  and  running  under  the 
pervision  of  a  county  agent.  In  many  States  there  is  no  specialist 
the  ex4:ension  force  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  cow-testing 
sociation  work.  In  fact,  some  States  have  not  even  a  general 
iry  specialist. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  a  lot  of  States  that  do  not  have  any 
lirying  to  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a 
lamity,  and  it  is  a  calamity  that  we  ought  to  meet.  We  might  just 
i  vvell  look  it  in  the  face.  It  is  a  calamity  economically  and  from 
le  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  health.  I  would  not  say  economically 
it  was  not  for  the  future,  because  people  should  have  their  choice 
?  to  whether  they  milk  their  cows  commercially,  but  I  do  not  care 
hetlier  they  milk  them  commercially  or  not,  the  most  important 
ing  is  that  they  have  enough  milk  to  feed  their  children.  In  that 
spect  we  have  got  a  big  responsibility  to  meet. 
Mr.  Maoee.  Every  way  we  turn  we  meet  a  calamity. 
Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  true,  yet  I  can  not  minimize  the  importance 
this  matter. 

^fr.  Magee.  I  have  heard  the  word  "  calamity,"  I  think,  every  day 
t  I  have  been  down  here.    It  is  one  general  series  of  calamities. 
'  Us  have  a  little  optimism. 
^Ir,  Rawl.  You  can  not  have  optimism  when  there  is  one  farmer 

of  six  in  the  United  States  that  has  no  milk  for  his  children. 
^r.  Magee.  What  would  you  do  with  $20,000  in  48  States? 
*It,  Rawl.  We  could  help. 

»tr.  Magee.  You  could  help,  but  I  am  talking  about  what  you 
Id  do  with  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
I  from  the  Dominion  to  the  Gulf? 
^Ir.   Raw^l.  We  could   not  do  very  much. 

Ir.  Magee.  Of  course,  you  could  not  do  very  much:  There  is 
Use  talking  about  a  calamitv.  You  could  not  do  anything  if  you 
I    $4,000,000,  I   judge. 

Ir.  Rawl.  We  can  help  spread  this  work  in  a  lot  of  States,  that 
I   go  on  and  ultimatelv  be  effective. 

Ir.  Magee.  Whether  you  get  $12,000  or  $80,000,  I  think  you  will 
bably  stop  somewhere  shoit  of  a  calamity,  so  far  as  the  amount 
the  appropriation  is  concerned. 

Ir.   Byrnes.  You  could  not  buy  cows  and  put  them  on  every 
m,  that  is  certain,  but  your  argument  is  that  you   will  bring 
le  to  them  the  necessity  of  this  thing? 
Ir.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir. 

Ir.  Byrnes.  And  try  to  induce  them  to  do  it? 
Ir.  Rawl.    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  you  can  do  with  any  amount  like  this? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well,  we  will  take  up  the  next  it^m. 

BULL  ASWK'IATION  WORK. 
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Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  for  bull  association  work,  which  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  problem.  We  had  $16,450,  and  we  are  asking 
an  increase  of  $18,46().    The  bull  association  is  a  system  of  owning 
bulls  cooperatively.    There  are  a  number  of  bulls  m  an  association- 
in  what  we  call  blocks,  and  this  brings  the  improvement  of  cattle 
to  the  very  beginner,  because  a  bull  located  in  a  certain  territor^^V 
might  serve  the  animals  uj)  to  his  capacity  in  the  community,  eve«^ 
if  they  are  all  owned  in  single,  individual  units,  or  one  cow  on    ^ 
farm,  and  the  bull  association  takes  that  improvement,  Mr.  Ander:: — - 
son,  right  to  the  beginner.    The  merits  of  the  bull  association  at — e 
very  marked. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  so  marked  that  it  does  not  seem  to  m^e 
that  it  ought  to  take  a  Government  expert  to  advise  people  of  it. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  true,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  that  is  required 
and  yet  our  average  production  we  know  is  very  low,  4,000  pounc^ 
of  milk.  That  is  not  altogether  representative,  but  we  know  that  omjx 
production  is  exceedingly  low,  and  we  know  that  increased  productic^n 
IS  the  greatest  opix)rtunity  for  the  farmer  economically.  There  is 
nothing  he  can  do  to  add  to  his  profits  more.  For  instance,  in  o 
association  the  average  production  of  the  daughters  was  44  poun 
more  than  that  of  the  dams,  which,  at  an  average  of  50  centis 
pound,  amounted  to  $20  a  year  per  cow.  It  is  true  also  that  the  scr 
bulls  in  a  territoiT  can  often  be  sold  for  enough  to  purchase  all  tl^« 
good  bulls  required,  when  the  bull  association  is  used  and  sometiin.^^ 
with  a  margin  to  spare. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR   WESTERN   DAIRY   MANrFACTlTRlNO   WORK. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  for  manufacturing  work  out  in  t-li-^ 
Western  States.  We  are  now  using  $13,144,  and  wish  an  increase  ^>^ 
$4.5(X).  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  put  on  a  manufacturing  man  "t-^ 
work  in  connection  with  the  cheese  factories  and  creameries  larpelj 
in  the  irrigated  regions.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  dairying  is  becomin-i^ 
more  and  more  a  substantial  and  important  industry  there,  because  ^' 
the  fact  that  dairy  products,  being  high  in  value  and  concentrated  i^ 
character,  are  more  economical  to  ship.  Furthermore,  there  is  ^ 
great  opportunity  in  those  rich  valleys,  with  cool  weather  and  ^^ 
abundance  of  grass,  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  produc*-*^ 
but  dairying  is  a  primitive  industry  in  that  region,  and  we  feel  tl*^^ 
we  could  give  some  aid  to  that  w^ork  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR  WORK  IN  RELATION  TO  SWISS  AND  OTHER  CHEESES. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  for  work  relating  to  Swiss  and  o^^-^^f^ 
foreign  cheeses.  This  is  for  field  work  to  aid  in  applying,  in.  "^ 
factories  in  various  States,  the  improved  methods  that  have  ^       "^ 
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developed  here.  We  have  developed  methods  for  making  Swiss  and 
Roquefort  cheese,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  yon  have  seen  some  of  the 
samples  of  those  that  have  been  made,  I  oelieve.  We  think  they  are 
comparable  with  the  finest  imported  cheese,  and  we  wisli  to  extend 
the  same  aid  in  a  few  States  where  thev  are  interested  in  this  character 
of  manufacture,  to  help  in  the  introduction  of  these  methods,  that  is 
by  applying  them  in  a  few  representative  factories,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  organizations,  and  to  observe  and  help  them  until  the 
flarebacks  that  are  right  numerous  are  in  a  measiye  at  least  over- 
come. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  work  now? 
Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  no  definite  project.     We  are  sending  out  a  few 
men  periodically,  but  we  have  no  one  regularly  employed  on  it^ 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  research  work  continuing  on  this? 
Mr.  Kawl.  The  research  work  is  continuing  on  this;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.    Anderson.  In   what   direction   is   the   research   work   being 
projected  now  ? 

Mr.  Kawl.  There  are  a  numl>er  of  problems  that  are  interfering 
with  the  work.  For  example,  if  you  remember,  the  method  of 
making  Swiss  cheese  is  by  the  use  of  two  pure  cultures  that  produce 
these  changes  in  the  ripening  process  that  give  the  characteristic 
Swiss  flavor.  It  so  happens  that  the  normal  bacteria  content  in 
various  communities  differs  just  like  normal  ^rass.  For  instance,  in 
a  pasture  in  Nebraska  you  will  see  a  certain  number  of  gi*asses, 
whereas  in  Minnesota  you  will  see  a  decided  variation.  It  so  happens 
that  some  of  these  organisms  play  havoc  with  the  working  out  of 
these  processes,  and  because  the  thing  works  under  certain  conditions. 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  work  under  other  conditions. 
That  is  one  of  a  number  of  problems. 

The  ideal  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be,  if  we  could,  to  establish 
a  method  of  pasteurization  so  as  to  control  the  competitive  organi^^ms 
and  give  the  cultures  a  free  hand.  That  would  be  a  great  step,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  the  factories  that  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Swiss  cheese  located,  as  a  general  thing? 

Mr.  Bawl..  They  are  largely  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  a  few  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  and  New  York.  There  are  about  50()  Swiss-cheese  factories 
now  in  the  country,  but  most  of  these  factories  are  making  what  the 
market  terms  a  second. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  they  manufacture  Swiss  cheese  entirely? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Very  largely.    Tthey  manufacture  Swiss  cheese  entirely 

durinfif  the  summer  season,  or  most  of  them  do.    They  often  make 

what  the  market  calls  a  second,  and  that  sells  in  our  local  market 

for  from  7  to  15  cents  less  than  the  best  grade. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Why  is  it  inferior? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  inferior  because  it  may  be  that  the  organisms 
that  produce  the  characteristics  of  flavor  are  subdued,  or  perhaps 
the  organisms  happen  to  be  not  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  or 

g;rhaps  the  milk  is  of  too  low  a  grade,  of  for  various  reasons. 
veryoody  wants  imported  Swiss  cheese.  What  happens  is  that  the 
Swiss  send  only  their  best  cheese  here,  so  that  the  imported  cheese  is 
par  excellence,  whereas  such  a  large  quantity  of  our  cheese  being 
second  fprs^de,  it  has  the  reputation  generally  of  being  inferior.  So 
we  should  like  to  help  some  of  the  factories. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  can  vou  help  them? 

Mr.  Rawl.  By  going  into  the  factories.  In  the  first  plaoe,  we 
are  supplying  now  for  the  time  being  the  pure  cultures.  We  aw 
making  pure  cultures  in  considerable  quantities  and  sending  them 
out  to  such  people  as  are  trying  to  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  obiect  being  to  improve  the  ^rade? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Our  object  being  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  usins  these 
cultures  so  as  to  stabilize  the  methods  and  improve  the  grade. 

• 

FOR    CREAMERY    MANAGEMENT    INVESTIGATION. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  next  item  i 

Mr,  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  for  creamery  management  investiga- 
tions. We  have  $7,140  now^  available.  There  is  an  increase  asked, 
of  $8,000.  That  is  a  work  on  the  details  primarily  of  the  smal^ 
creamery  organizations.  It  is  true  that  the  larger  concerns  employ 
skilled  people  to  help  in  perfectihg  their  methods  of  managemecB-'^ 
and  the  improvement  of  their  products,  the  elimination  of  wastes?* 
etc.,  that  involve  more  or  less  the  management  of  the  factory.  ^V^* 
would  like  to  extend  that  investigation  so  as  to  outline  methods  tha^  t 
will  help  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  product  but  the  simpl"*-* 
fication  of  the  management.  One  of  the  troubles  with  these  factori^^s 
is  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  cooperation  i^  ^ 
the  cheese  factories  and  creameries  has  been  hindered  perhaps  ^"-S 
much  by  that  difficulty  as  any  other  one,  or  more. 

Mr.  oyrnes.  As  I  undei'stand  it,  by  your  research  work  you  a ^3* 
certain  the  best  methods,  and  believing  your  methods  superior  "^^ 
those  which  are  followed  by  the  factories,  you  endeavor  to  commun^  i- 
cate  that  information  to  the  factory;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  this  is  an  investigaticm  primarily. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  contention  is  that  vou  are  able  to  ascertain  itrM.^ 
best  method? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  while  a  great  de^^^l 
of  work  has  beeii  done  on  physical  methods — that  is,  temperaturr^s 
in  pasteurization  and  temperatures  in  churning,  for  instance,  and  *».H 
that  sort  of  thing — yet  in  the  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  tlm^ 
factory,  the  running  of  it,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  equip- 
ment, and  a  svstem  whereby  tlie  ])rocess,  from  the  entrance  to  tl^^ 
finished  product,  can  be  thoroughly  checked,  is  one  that  has  h«KJ 
very  little  attention  from  anybody  in  small  plants,  and,  of  conrss^? 
it  is  as  difficult  a  problem  in  the  small  plant  as  it  is  in  the  lar^^ 
plants. 

Is  there  anything  further  (m  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Nothing  further. 

lN^T.STlGATIOX   OF   RUTTER    BY-PRODUCTTS. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  item  relates  to  investigations  on  the  t>2^' 
products  of  butter.  We  are  using  a])out  $12,200,  and  are  asking  "f  ^^ 
an  increase  of  $14,000.  That  is  desired  to  extend  in  a  certain  way  o^J 
investigations  of  the  utilization  of  skimmed  milk.  The  methocL  ^^ 
manufacturing  butter,  whereby  the  fat  alone  is  used,  makes  possi*^'* 
a  loss  in  human  food  products,  and  this,  we  feel,  is  a  very  imporfc*''*^ 
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matter*  both  to  the  farmei's  and  to  the  consumers.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  albumin,  and  casine  inci- 
dent to  the  butter  industry,  susceptible  of  utilization  as  human  food. 
It  is  a  big  field  for  investigation.  We  think  it  has  possibilities  of 
value,  not  only  to  the  producer  but  in  increasing  the  amount  of  food 
to  the  consumer,  which,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
these  impoitant  products.  That  is  a  research  problem,  pure  and 
simple. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  not  the  cottage-cheese  proix)siti(m? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir:  although  it  is  following  along  in  the  same  line. 
We  \^ant  to  develop  in  the  laboratory,  if  possible,  pi-ocesses  that  will 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  these  by-products.  Some  progress 
has  been  made.  For  instance,  we  have  devised  a  method  for  removing 
the  albumin.  Milk  albumin  has  never  been  removed  in  an  edible 
condition.  It  has  a  strong  flavor.  But  we  have  gotten  a  powder 
that«  for  baking  purposes  and  perhaps  others,  we  think  offers  con- 
siderable possibilities,  but  it  is  made  only  on  a  laboratory  scale  as 
yet  and  its  commercial  possibilities  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  market  ior  this  sort  of  product  'i 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  market  for  this  will  be  comparatively  small  to 
be^n  with.  The  market  will  have  to  be  developed.  The  same  is 
true  of  milk  powder.  The  20,(XX),0()0  or  25,()(K),(K)0  pounds  of  milk 
powder  that  are  made  ai'e  perhaps  meeting  the  need  now,  but  we  feel 
when  this  powder  is  maue  good  enough  and  some  of  the  defects 
are  i-emoveci  that  the  market  will  he  built  up  as  it  has  been  for  canned 
goods  in  the  last  20  years.  It  is  a  valuable  food,  but  the  people  will 
have  to  be  educated  to  use  it.    That  will  be  the  business  man's  job. 

• 

THE  INVESTIGATIONS  IN   MILK  CONDENSINO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  the  next  item. 

Mr.   Rawl.  The  next  item  relates  especially  to  milk-condensing 
investigations,  for  which  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  $18,()()(). 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  spendintr  now^ 

Mr.  Rawl.  $7,120.  We  are  making  about  2,()()0,(H)(),(MH)  pounds  of 
this  product  at  the  present  time,  which  represents  the  product  fnmi 
about  a  million  cows.  The  losses  on  condensed  milk  have  been  very 
large.  We  do  not  know  just  what  they  are,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
condensed  .milk  shipped  abroad  1ms  been  returned,  and  the  losses 
have  been  great.  There  are  a  number  of  rather  well-known  defects 
or  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  these  processes,  and  they  are  very  com- 
plicated. The  principal  reason  for  this  item  is  that  we  inuy  install 
a  small  condensing  plant  that  would  represent  commercial  condi- 
tions, where  we  coulcl  study  this  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  in  a  i)lant  in  order  to  make 
n  .study  of  this  matter? 

Mr. 'Rawl.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  investigational 

work  with  ccmtinuity.    On  small  problems  such  things  can  be  done, 

and  we  have  been  working  in  the  past  to  some  extent  with  other 

plants,  but  a  pan  or  batch  of  milk  represents  a  large  sum,  a  pan  of 

the  ordinary  commercial  size,  say  4  or  5  feet,  and  its  loss  interferes 

so  seriously  with  the  commercial  problems  that  we  have  to  enter  into 

contracts  with  them  to  protect  them,  which  is  almost  out  of  the 

question. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  they  are  so  little  interested  in  their  own  busi- 
ness and  its  development  that  they  must  ask  you  for  safeguards, 
which  you  can  not  give,  I  do  not  see  any  basis  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  help  them. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  the  point  is  that  in  the  manufacturing  concerns 
where  we  have  to  run  a  series  of  experimental  tests  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  it  represents  a  considerable  investment,  and  while  some  of 
the  larger  concerns  carry  on  some  experime;ntal  work  of  their  own 
in  a  small  way,  yet  the  small  firm  has  very  little  chance.  These 
pi'oblems  have  not  been  worked  out,  and  we  are  working  on  that  in 
a  laboratory  fashion,  but  it  is  a  big  feature  of  the  industry,  and  we 
think  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  on  this  experi- 
mental plant? 

Mr.  Rawl.  About  $10,00();  and  the  rest  we  will  w^ant  for  increased 
help  and  the  necessary  facilities  to  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  verv  likelv  that  I  was  narrow  about  it,  but  1 
had  supposed  that  the  processes  of  evaporating  milk  were  pretty 
well  worked  out  and  that  much  of  the  spoilage  which  characterized 
the  production  during  the  war  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  went  into  the  business  on  account  of  what  they  assumed 
to  be  large  profits,  who  did  not  know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  many  of  them  made  a  failure  ? 

Mr.  Rawx.  Yes,  sir ;  but  still  there  are  certain  difficulties,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  formation  of  what  are  called  buttons,  which  is  a 

frowth  that  develops  in  certain  grades  of  milk,  that  nobody  has 
now^n  anything  about  before.     It  may  occur  in  a  carload  or  five 
carloads,  and  that,  again,  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  matter  of  manufacturing  processes  ? 
Mr.  Rawl.  Nobodv  has  known  what  it  was.     We  have  determined 
now  that  it  is  an  organism,  and  that  it  must  be  overcome  either 
through  a  change  of  the  method  of  heating  or  some  other  change  in 
the  methods  of  manufacture. 

NUTRITION  OF  DAIRY  CX^WS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  one  for  investigating  nutrition  of 
dairy  cows.     The  present  appropriation  is  $10,300,  and  we  are  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  $15,000.     This  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  in  dairying.     Our  w^ork  has  been  devoted  primarily  \jq 
groups  of  problems.     One  is  the  relation  of  mineral  salts  to  general 
nutrition,  and  some  of  the  results  that  have  come  are  veiy  striking. 
The  whole  factor  of  the  effect  of  mineral  salts  in  the  proper  nutri- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  animals — and  we  are  dealing  with  dairy  cattle- 
is  an  exceedingly  important  one.     It  indicates  that  there  are  regions 
of  the  country  where  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  is  inferior  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  certain  mineral  matters  are  deficient  or  are 
not  present  in  the  feeds  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  question  of  proteins,  the  nitrog^ 
elements  in  feed.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  mt 
nitrogen  or  protein  from  most  of  the  feed  plants  was  practically  the 
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imnortance.  Now  we  are  finding  that  that  is  not  at  all  the 
t  there  are  a  jrreJit  many  croups  of  nitrogen,  some  of  which 
ly  important  and  others  that  are  very  slightly  important. 
'sts  are  made  by  an  examination  of  the  blood  primarily, 
nd  after  and  during  the  process  of  feeding  these  different 
?  analyze  the  blood  to  ascertain  which  of  these  elements  has 
ized  to  the  greatest  extent.  Certain  of  the  proteins  we  find 
ood  from  the  jugular  vein  will  contain  25  or  30  per  cent 
n  the  blood  from  the  manmiary  veins,  showing  the  enormous 
n  of  certain  of  these  amino  acids,  or  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
lay  call  it,  in  the  production  of  milk.  We  regard  the  work 
1  nutrition  as  yet  in  its  infancy  and  as  being  very  funda- 
)  animal  feeding  and  to  be  national  in  its  significance. 
N'DERsoN.  I  find  over  here  under  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
147,  an  item  suggesting  an  increase  of  $30,000,  with  which 
►osed  to  extend  the  protein  investigations,  and  it  sajrs : 
ies  regarding  the  feeding  value  of  the  proteins  or  various 
hIs  have  already  developed  knowledge  of  great  value  in 
ing  more  efficient  and  more  economical  rations  for  stock," 
roceeds  to  develop  an  investigational  provision  along  that 
hat  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  work  you  are 

lWl.  I  am  not  familiar  with  just  the  scope  of  the  work  they 
:.     Our  own  work  is  applied  entirely  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

the  chemical  study  in  any  further  sense  than  is  necessary 

these  feeds  in  actual  feedmg  practice. 

NDERsox.  Somebody  has  got  to  know   whether  these  two 

'  duplicating  each  other  or  whether  they  are  not. 

iWL.  I  assume  they  are  working  along  refined  chemical  lines, 

not  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  scope  of  their  work  is. 

EXTENSION    OF    CHEESE    IN\'E8TIGATION. 

xt  item  relates  to  the  extension  of  cheese  investigations.  We 
:e  to  undertake  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  study  of  Italian 
k  cheeses,  of  which  we  have  some  considerable  importation, 
ig  normally  to  20,000,000  or  25,000,000  pounds  a  year. 
?  foreign  cheeses  that  we  feel  can  be  made  in  this  country, 
rould  like  to  extend  the  investigations  to  take  up  in  a  com- 
e  way  at  least  those,  and  possibly  some  others  of  the  foreign 

CDERSON.  Are  vou  spending  anything  on  this  work  now? 
LWL.  Practically  nothing  on  these  two  varieties.    We  have 
:  a  little  preliminary  work,  but  we  have  not  undertaken 
comprehensive  problems. 
!<iDERs<)N.  Is  this  Italian  cheese  a  cheese  made  from  goat's 

.WL.  No,  sir;  it  is  made  from  cow's  milk,  but  both  of  these 
T  low  fat  cheeses — cheeses  with  less  fat  in  them — and  it 
sibilitios  of  the  utilization  of  more  milk  or  more  of  the  milk 
lan  there  is  in  the  ordinary  American  whole-milk  cheese. 
IS  and  the  Roquefort  are  practically  what  might  be  termed 
ca  full-cream  cheeses.     Roquefort,  as  you  remember,  is  in 
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Europe  made  of  sheep's  milk,  and  there  are  some  of  these  varieties  in 
which  goat's  milk  may  be  used  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  not  essen- 
tially cheeses  made  from  that  milk. 

In  this  same  connection,  too,  we  are  supplying  considerable  cultures 
of  these  for  the  time  being,  to  introduce  them,  which  requires  a  con- 
siderable item  of  expense.  We  think  it  is  well,  however,  to  begin 
the  carrying  forward  of  this  work  and  introducing  it. 

DAIRY  SANITATION  RESEARCH. 

The  next  item  is  one  for  dairy  sanitation  research,  relating  to  the 
methods  of  handling  and  transporting  milk.  The  present  amount 
used  is  $6,740,  and  the  increase  asked  is  lj53,20U. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  to  give  us  facilities  to  study  more 
extensively  the  sanitary  problems  involved  in  the  milking  machine  ^ 
wliich  is  a  great,  big  unknown  proposition  in  a  large  measure.    Per- 
haps the  greatest  problem  in  the  way  of  a  more  extensive  use  of  th^ 
machine  is  the  sanitary  problem.     That  is  an  increase  of  $2,300. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  your  program  of  work  for  1919,  in  corB>  — 
nection  Avith  these  various  sanitary  investigations,  you  have  a  project  ^ 
relating  to  the  cost  of  handling  milk.  Is  that  work  being  conducts  ^-^ 
down  there  now? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  that  particular  work.     What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1919. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That   particular  work,  as  I   recall,  related  to  sottm.^ 
wagon  studies  in  a  cei'tain  number  of  cities.     That  work  is  not  beirs- 
continued   in   our  bureau.     The   milk-plant   studies,   however,  Atm 
physical  problems  in  the  milk  plant,  we  are  continuing  work  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  this  statement  in  t\ 
program,  whether  this  is  a  physical  investigation  of  the  plants,  or  si.n 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  handling  milk  in  the  cities.  It  seems  t^o 
cover  both. 

Mr.  Rawl.  At  that  time  it  probably  did.     We  were  doing  bc^'th 
kinds  of  Avork,  but  since  that  time  the  wagon  studies,  the  delivery 
studies,  etc.,  have  been  discontinued,  because  that  was  regarded 
essentially  out  of  our  province,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  published.     I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  doing  anything  on  that  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time  or  not. 

MILK-PLANT  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  milk-plant  studies,  we  have  an  item    of 
$5,515,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,530,  to  get  a  littA* 
more  help  in  dealing  with  those  problems.    This  work  has  involves^ 
also  the  idea  of  cooi)eratively  handling  milk.    Some  plants  have  befe^^ 
deA-eloped,  and  there  have  been  a  good  many  failures,  and  we  hB.^^*^ 
been  giving  some  aid  in  addition  to  the  studies  regarding  the  pla-'*^^ 
methods  to  one  or  two  of  these  cooi)erative  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  cooperatively  handling  milk,  wV"^-^^ 
do  you  mean?  _ 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  mean  owned  and  operated  in  the  city  by  the  dc^-"*^ 
producers  themselves. 
Mr,  Anderson,  For  the  sale  of  milk  ? 


t« 
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[r.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir;  for  assembling,  pasteurizing,  bottling,  etc. 
erally,  as  you  know,  those  plants  are  separate  companies  operated 
rely  independently  of  the  producers.  This  is  a  small  item  that 
would  like  to  have  to  extend  that  work  and  make  it  possible  to 
'  some  aid  to  these  cooperative  plants  in  an  experimental  way. 
[r.  Anderson.  Proceed. 

2LT8VILLE    (MD.)    EXPERIMENT  FARM — FOR   SUPERINTENDENCE  AND 

MAINTENANCE. 

Ir.  Rawl.  The  next  item  is  in  relation  to  the  work  at  the  farm  at 
tsville,  and  involves  the  processes  of  farming  and  handling  cattle 
labor,  and  the  organization  that  is  not  directly  identified  with 
experimentive  work. 

r.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection,  are  the  nutrition 
riments  carried  out  at  Beltsville? 

r.  Rawl.  In  the  main,  yes,  sir.    The  laboratories  are  there  and 
battle  are  there. 

r.  Anderson.  When  you  say  in  the  main,  that  is  very  indefinite. 
they  carried  out  elsewhere? 

r.  Rawl.  We  are  beginning  to  apply  some  of  those  results  in  the 
.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  to  cooperate  with  the 
^ersity  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  in  appljring  this  sodium  phos- 
:e  feeding.  It  is  found,  to  explain  a  little  further,  that  the 
ing  of  sodium  phosphate  before  calving  and  with  cattle  not 
ily  fed  with  grain,  pives  a  decided  increase  of  milk  during  the 
equent  lactation  period.  Our  cattle  are  kept  here  under  certain 
itions  that  are  local.  These  results  have  been  obtained  through 
*ies  of  tests.  We  are  applying  them  to  conditions  that  are  dif- 
it,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  ascertain 
her  the  same  thing  will  hold  true  under  conditions  in  Wisconsin, 
later  on  we  will  seek  to  apply  them  elsewhere.  That  is  the  sec- 
ry  stage  of  the  investigation,  the  confirmatory  stage,  you  may 
and  then  following  that,  if  the  secondary  confirmatory  work  is 
factory,  we  will  come  to.  the  stage  of  introducing  this  in  a  more 
ral  way  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  which  we  will  not 
ct  to  do  a  great  deal  of  further  than  to  aid  the  local  people  in 
states  in  trying  this  out,  those  that  are  willing  to  undertake  it, 
ill  of  the  fundamental  work,  the  initial  experiments,  are  con- 
»d  here  at  the  laboratories  at  Beltsville. 

is  item  we  are  talking  about  is  for  the  operation  of  the  farm, 
s  not  this  breeding  work  or  this  nutrition  work  that  I  spoke  of 
le  ago  further  than  it  maintains  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring 
le  animals. 

.  Anderson.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  farm,  in  addi- 
o  the  amount  you  are  asking? 

.  Rawl.  The  maintenance  of  the  farm  during  the  past  year  cost 
id  $44,000. 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES  AND  ANIMALS. 

.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  have  you  out  there? 
.  Rawl.  About  180  acres  devoted  to  our  dairy  work. 
.  Anderson.  How  much  have  you  altogether? 
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Mr.  Rawl.  480  in  the  whole  farm,  including  this.  This  dairy  work, 
however,  is  applied  to  only  180  acres  of  it.  We  are  asking  here  for 
$12,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  180  acres  of  it  are  applied  to  dairy 
work,  you  mean  that  what  you  grow  on  the  balance  of  the  farm  you 
do  not  use  in  connection  with  your  dairy  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir ;  that  goes  to  the  animal  husbandry  work,  the 
animal  husbandry  division,  pertaining  to  hogs,  horses,  poultry,  and 
other  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  animals  have  you  out  there  in  the  dairy 
division  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  135. 

Of  course,  practically  all  of  these  animals  are  on  experin^ent.  Tli« 
experimental  work  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  high-price-^ 
labor. 

And  then,  too,  the  breeding  work  that  I  shall  take  up  in  the  ne^^ 
project  requires  the  carrying  through  in  a  comprehensive  way  c^' 
tests  of  the  offspring  for  various  generations,  and  it  is  expensive  wor^fc- 
However,  we  ngiire  our  receipts  in  milk  used  by  the  laboratories  ^^^ 
that  work  amounted  to  about  $15,000,  and  an  ^timate  of  the  valm-:ae 
of  the  young  animals  is  hard  to  make,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  conserv  ^■ 
tive  to  say  that  the  young  animals  from  our  breeding  stock  are  readi  ^y 
worth  $15,000  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  you  have  to  buy  additional  feed? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  buy  about  $9,000  worth  o^  feed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  making  your  estimate  of  $12,000  were  you  fi.  ^- 
uring  on  the  cost  basis  existing  at  the  time  these  estimates  we 
made? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  were ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  probable  that  those  costs  will  be  somewhat 
duced  next  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  ai-e  reduced  that 
mate  could  be  reduced.  Of  course,  these  estimates  were  made  sonrme 
time  ago.  I  might  say  that  we  have  strained  ourselves  to  take  care  c:^f 
this  farm,  because  we  thought  that  these  feeding  experiments  const  5- 
tuted  some  of  the  most  fundamental  work  we  are  doing,  and  we  ha^^© 
tried,  therefore,  to  take  care  of  this  work  during  the  high  pric^^ 
etc.  Of  course,  labor  is  costing  us  twice  as  much  as  it  did  three  ^^^ 
four  years  ago,  and  that  will  probably  come  down  as  conditio»"is 
change,  but  we  have  been  very  hard  put  to  keep  this  work  going,  aiv^ 
as  I  say,  we  favored  it  over  other  work,  because  of  its  exceeding'^y 
fundamental  character,  this  breeding  and  nutrition  work. 

dairy-cattle  breeding. 

The  next  item  relates  to  the  dairy-cattle  bi'eeding  investigation^  *^? 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  you  perhaps  are  familiar  in  a 


v.* 

err-' 


eral  way  with  what  those  investigations  are.     Briefly,  they  are  "^ 
comparison   of   line   breeding,   inbreeding,   and   outbreeding   w^»»^" 
both  sires  and  dams  of  proven  production  capacity.     In  suDstaX^^^^^ 
this  work  is  the  testing  out  on  dairy  cattle  of  some  of  the  1^^-^^ 
theories  and  conclusions  of  the  geneticists.     It  is  not  strictly  geno'*^:-^^ 
but  it  is  applying  the  theories  of  breeding  along  these  various  V^i^-^^ 
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to  dairy  cattle.  We  have  advocates  of  various  systems  of  breeding. 
On  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  inbreeding  or  close  breeding 
enables  the  fixing  of  types,  a  great  many  of  our  breeders  are  very 
much  inclined  to  it. 

The  definite  results  of  inbreeding  on  future  generations  we  know 
comparatively  little  about.  This  work,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
involves  the  bringing  together,  the  tabulation,  and  study  of  methods 
of  breeding  in  private  herds  over  the  country,  in  so  far  as  those  meth- 
ods and  the  records  are  at  all  complete.  In  many  cases  famous 
animals  and  famous  families  are  not  very  well  known,  that  is,  their 
ancestors  are  not  well  known  because  the  records  were  not  kept  or 
they  were  not  posted.  In  so  far  as  possible  this  w^ork  contemplates 
the  assembling  and  studying  of  methods  of  breeding  and  the  results 
of  breeding  that  are  available.  This  is  to  supplement  these  three 
lines  of  breeding  work,  inbreeding  compared  with  outcrossing,  line 
breeding  compared  with  outcrossing,  making  three  different  types, 
and,  as  I  say,  w^ith  the  use  of  proven  sires  and  dams;  that  is,  sires  the 
production  of  whose  daughters  has  been  established,  and  dams  who 
hav^e  gone  through  the  advanced  registry.  It  is  an  expensive  and  a 
long-time  experiment.  It  is  work  that  we  think  is  very  fundamental, 
and  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  some  of  the  principal  breeders 
in  the  country,  and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  great  value 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  what  it  means  to  understand  the  methods  of  breed- 
ing, we  feel  highly  desirable  to  carry  the  work  on.  We  are  devoting 
^,000  to  this  work,  and  we  are  asking  for  $18,000  increase. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  You  have  been  conducting  this  work  up  tor  the 
present  time  on  $8,000? 

Mr.  Kawl.  That  means  the  theoretical  work  and  the  supervision. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  know  is  just  the  basis  for  the  in- 
crease to  $18,000. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  should  have  said  a  while  ago  that  we  have  not  begun 
the  third  line  of  this  experiment.  We  have  only  bought  the  cattle 
for  two  lines,  and  we  want  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  of  this  to  pur- 
chase more  cattle  with,  to  get  the  third  leg  of  the  experiment  well 
Under  wav.  and  then  we  want  to  increase  the  force  somewhat.  We 
Want  to  put  on  some  more  help,  because  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  that  should  be  done  to  get  this  data  together  and  work  it 
Out.  This,  however,  does  not  contemplate  the  handling  of  the  ani- 
Xtials  further  than  supervision,  but  is  for  the  technical  and  experi- 
Xtiental  work.  The  handling  of  the  animals  and  the  care  of  the 
Animals  is  carried  under  the  general  item  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago. 

T  want  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  too,  that  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  maintenance  of  these  proven  sires  and  the  use  of  them 
Xn  future  generations  would  be  a  difficult  task,  because  there  are  so 
^ew  dairv  sires  that  are  proven,  whose  heifers  have  been  tested  out 
systematically.  We  are  not  selling  these  bulls  from  our  proven  sires 
»"nd  dams.  We  are  lending  them  largely  to  the  experiment  stations 
ijvho  are  using  unproven  sires,  and  they  keep  these  young  bulls  after 
they  are  eight  months  or  a  year  old,  until  their  daughtei*s  come  into 
milK,  and  are  tested  out  systematically.  Then,  from  these  successful 
sires  proven  in  the  experiment  stations,  of  which  we  have  some  15  or 
more  now  supplied,  w^e  draw  those  sires  back  to  go  into  the  experi- 
mental work  here  for  subsequent  breeding. 

27.^^00—21 12 
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In  carrying  that  idea  still  further  we  are  in  hope  that  some  of 
these  colleges,  when  they  get  a  sire  that  has  proven  itself,  and  the 
dams  are  all  on  record,  will  take  up  this  advanced  work,  one  unit  of 
it,  the  line  breeding  or  outcrossing,  so  as  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  hope  by  this  method  of 
proving  out  the  sires  to  be  able  ultimately  to  supply  those  herds  that 
want  to  do  the  advanced  work  with  proven  sires.  We  hope  to  have 
enough  of  them  in  addition  to  our  own  work  here,  so  we  are  spending 
no  money  whatever  with  the  stations  further  than  loaning  them 
these  sires,  and  holding  conferences  with  them  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  their  plans.  This,  we  think,  is  most  vital,  along  with  the 
nutrition  work.  We  regard  them  as  the  two  basic  problems  in  dainr 
production,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

BELT8\1LLE,  MD.,   EXPERIMENT  FARM — FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  next  item  with  which  I  am  concerned  is  item  66,  on  page  66, 
which  relates  to  the  construction  of  buildings  at  the  bureau  experi- 
ment farm  at  Beltsville,  for  which  we  are  asking  $30,000.  We  have 
had  no  buildings  there  in  three  years,  and  to  properly  take  care  of 
the  increasing  work,  the  increasing  herd,  we  are  badly  in  need  of 
some  of  these  Duildings.  In  fact,  we  would  like  more  buildings  than 
are  here  provided  for,  but  these  will  meet  the  conditions  that  are 
urgent. 

In  this  bull  barn  there  will  be  six  breeding  stalls,  and  we  will 
keep  there  from  four  to  six  proven  sires  of  great  experimental  value, 
and  also  of  money  value  as  well.  We  are  handling  those  in  a  tem- 
porary way  that  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  for  the  safety  of  the 
animals,  and  we  want  to  better  provide  for  them. 

We  have  a  test  barn  now.    What  we  mean  by  a  test  barn  is  a  barn 
with  box  stalls  so  that  the  animals  will  be  put  through  yearly  offi- 
cial tests  under  conditions  that  are  a  little  more  favorable  than  the 
average  stanchion,  and  that  is  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  all  ani- 
mals; so  that  all  of  our  cattle  go  through  the  test  period  at  least 
twice,  and  possibly  more  often ;  but  this  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
animal  is  given  a  fair  chance.    We  must  bear  in  mind  all  the  time 
that  the  value  of  these  animals  is  not  based  entirely  on  what  they 
will  bring,  but  on  the  accumulated  experimental  value,  and  we  want 
fairly  good  buildings.    Our  buildings  there  are  simple  but  durable, 
being  of  concrete,  and  we  put  them  up  as  economically  as  we  can, 
hiring  the  labor  and  putting  the  buildings  up  under  our  own  super- 
vision rather  than  letting  them  out  on  contract.     We  feel  that  if 
these  buildings  Avere  built  under  contract  at  least  25  per  cent  addi- 
tional would  have  to  be  added  to  the  estimated  prices. 

We  have  a  $5,000  estimate  for  a  boiler  house. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  on  this  general  proposition-^-of 
course,  no  one  can  estimate  very  definitely  whether  building  materials 
will  likely  be  any  cheaper  or  not,  but  I  knoAv  that  a  great  many 
people  are  deferring  buildinc:  operations  on  the  theory  that  building 
materials  will  be  cheaper.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  this  program 
over  a  vear? 

Mr.  IRawl.  It  is  not  possible  without  hamperiuir  our  work.  We 
are  badly  crowded  now.  We  need  some  of  these  things  very  badly* 
Of  course,  I  realize  what  you  say,  and  we  prefer  to  do  tne  least  buiW- 
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ing  possible;  but  there  is  little  of  this  tliat  can  be  deferred  a  year  that 
will  not  handicap  our  work  considerably.  There  is  one  item  of  a 
wagon  shed  and  other  macliinery,  for  which  we  ask  $2,400,  which 
we  could  omit  l)etter  than  anything  else,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  can  let  the  wagons  and  machinery  stay  out  in  the  weather,  but  we 
ilo  not  like  to  do  it  if  we  can  help  it. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  I  was  out  to  that  place  five  or  six  yeai*s  ago,  and 
ii  seems  to  me  you  have,  grown  somewhat  since  then.  It  seemed  to 
nie  vou  had  a  lot  of  room  then. 

Mr.  Rawl.  You  mean  for  animals  or  equipment? 
Mi\  Anderson.  For  animals. 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  did  have  more  room,  but  our  herd  has  growu 
rapidly,  not  as  rapidly  as  we  expected,  but  the  method  of  keeping 
these  animals  in  this  experimental  w^ork  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
be  tried  out,  under  surroundings  in  which  they  are  gro>vn,  makes  it 
neoessarj'  to  keep  the  animals  safe — all  of  them — because  we  want 
every  heifer  there  tested  out,  and  when  they  are  tested  out  we  can  shift 
them  to  other  herds,  or  the  time  may  come  when  we  can  shift  them 
to  some  of  our  cooperative  w^ork,  or  if  they  are  not  needed  in  that, 
they  can  be  disposed  of,  but  in  order  to  carry  on  this  breeding  work 
as  we  desire  our  plant  is  not  big  enough.  We  ought  to  carry  200 
head  of  cattle  at  least,  ultimately,  at  any  rate.  That  Avould  be  a 
question  not  of  the  immediate  future  but  later  on. 

This  experimental  bam  that  we  have  here  for  this  nutrition  work 

is  the  largest  item,  and  it  is  one  that  will  contribute  as  much,  if  not 

more,  than  anything  else  here  to  the  advancement  of  the  experimental 

vork.    We  want  a  special  barn  built,  with  equipment  to  collect 

feces  and  urine,  to  control  temperatures,  and  to  house  feed  that  is 

md  in  these  experiments,  because  an  analysis  has  to  be  made  of  all 

tUi  feed,  and  we  want  to  do  that  systematically,  and  this  equipment 

i'^  fcrthis  nutrition  work  that  we  would  like  to  make  permanent  is  the 

bttt  equipment  in  the  way  of  offering  opportunities  for  experimental 

itu^M  '^^  that  can  be  had.     Our  people  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  the 

^eo^B  ordinary  method  of  sitting  behind  cattle  24  hours  a  day  and  coUect- 

[  ts*l  ing  all  the  excrement   probably   has   a  bearing  on  the   digestive 

v.^^1  processes.    So,  so  far  as  we  can  remove  abnormal  surroundings  from 

tb"r'l  the  cattle,  we  wish  to  do  so  in  this  barn.     We  are  getting  along  with- 

^tritl|  out  it  at  the  present,  but  it  will  facilitate  our  work,  and  we  need  this 

ini'-^l  equipment,  as  I  say;  we  can  not  do  without  it  without  hampering 

,.  cut  I  our  work  considerably.     We  are  having  considerable  difficulty  to 

rii!'^*:i   tarry  our  cattle  through  this  winter  with  the  facilities  Ave  have,  and 

that  I    take  good  care  of  them,  as  we  must,  in  doing  this  important  work. 

t  >'  I      Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  silos  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Four  concrete  silos. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  want  with  two  more  on  100  acres? 

'J    ,  Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  plenty  of  stuff  to  fill  them  with.     We  do  not 

itrrij    buy  hay^  us  ^  rule.    We  produce  all  of  the  silage;  and,  in  fact,  prac- 

?!;- 1    S!^%*^11  of  our  roughage.     The  principal  feed  we  purchase  is  grain. 

iili;i»^|    He  buy  a  little  hay  sometimes  when  it  is  needed,  but  more  and  more 

■•^^m    We  are  producing  all  the  hay  and  silaore  we  need.     These  silos  are 

^I    smaller  than  perhaps  would  be  desirable,  because  it  enables  us  to 

.;■    ^parate  our  silage  and  make  the  tests  on  it  that  are  necessary  in 

lilt- m     ..^.       ..  .  _   p'-- 


ri'. 


^jtmction  with  all  this  feeding  work. 
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FOR  (JEXERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE   WORK,   INCLUDING   TRAVELING  EXPENSES, 

SAL/VRIES,    ETC. BETTER-SIRES    CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  ^o  back  to  the  other  item. 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  re^i^arcl  to  that  other  item  67,  on  page  65,  for  the 
better-sires  campaign,  $15,000,  there  is  no  specific  sum  devoted  to 
that  now.  The  bureau  is  conducting  it  out  of  its  funds  at  the 
present  time.  However,  the  work  now  is  getting  under  way  on  a 
considerable  scale  and  funds  are  needed.  In  a  general  way,  that  has 
been  a  publicity  campaign  for  better  sires. 

The  bureau  got  out  some  striking  publicity,  that  was  sent  to  all  the 
breeders,  showing  the  tremendous  losses  in  inferior  sires,  including 
certain  very  attractive  posters,  and  made  a  definitely  organiz^ 
campaign  to  interest  all  organizations  like,  of  course,  tne  extension 
organizations  of  the  States,  the  county  organizations,  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  the  live-stock  associations,  the  publicity  agente,  and 
so  on,  in  trying  to  crystallize  a  nation-wide  movement  to  cfestroy  the 
scrub  sire,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done.  For  example,  two 
of  our  postei*s  have  been  reproduced  over  300  times  hj  other  associa- 
tions wno  have  gotten  the  cuts  to  make  their  own  issues,  and  this 
campaign  is  playing  up  the  idea  of  scrub-free  counties  and  scrub-free 
areas  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  scrub. 

You  mav  know  that  in  this  connection  the  department  got  out  a 
little  certificate  that  was  to  be  signed  and  submitted  to  everyone  who 
took  the  pledge  to  eliminate  all  scrub  sires  on  his  place.  These  cer- 
tificates are  signed,  and  it  is  an  official  document  that  is  ^ven  m 
recognition  of  the  pledge  to  eliminate  all  scrub  sires.  Thi-ee  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  those  have  been  issued.  The  holders 
of  these  certificates  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,000  different 
animals,  and  this  money  is  desired  to  foot  the  expense  of  enlargin|; 
this  work. 

The  clerical  work  entailed  is  considerable,  and  we  desire  material 
of  one  sort  or  another,  which  we  feel  is  the  cheapest  possible  way  of 

Sutting  forward  and  making  a  hard  drive  on  the  use  of  better  su*es- 
'his  does  not  relate  to  dairying  particularly,  but  it  relates  to  all  liv« 
stock  and  poultry,  and  the  idea  is  to  stimulate  pride  in  every  man  ix* 
the  country,  and  we  think  )jy  putting  up  this  little  certificate  he  will 
get  some  recognition  and  it  will  create  pride  in  joining  the  campaigXi 
to  eliminate  the  scrub  sires. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further? 

FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    VAULT    FOR    REFRIGERATION    PLANT,    BUBEAU  ^ 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

(St^e  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  was  another  item  with  reference  to  the  ref rigera 
ing  plant  in  the  bureau. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  On  page  808. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  item  you  discussed  yesterday  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Page  308,  item  23. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  an  item  of  $25,000  to  provide  refrigerating^ 
facilities  for  the  refrigerating  plant  of  the  bureau.     At  the  ^ 
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:izne  the  bureau  uses  refrigeration  in  all  of  its  dairy  work  and 
)athological  work  for  preserving  specimens,  and,  of  course,  a  good 
leal  of  our  laboratory  work  requires  the  control  of  temperatures, 
ind  we  have  quite  an  extensive  need  for  refrigeration  in  all  the  labor- 
itories  of  the  bureau.  This  refrigerating  plant  originally  was  in 
he  power  house  some  300  or  400  feet  from  the  base  of  our  laboratory. 
rhe  bureau  had  a  compressor  in  the  general  power  plant.  It  was 
50  far  away  that  the  loss  in  refrigeration  in  the  line  was  so  great  as 
:o  make  it  inadequate  entirely  to  take  care  of  the  laboratories  and  it 
seemed  necessary  to  move  it  into  the  particular  wing.  You  know  we 
ire  in  the  east  wing  of  the  new  building,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is 
tio  place  in  this  building  to  put  it  except  under  the  sidewalk,  that  is 
in  the  sub-basement,  in  a  very  congested  place.  The  uncertainty  of 
i  refrigerating  plant,  I  might  say,  also  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
have  an  auxiliary,  that  is  two  compressors.  These  compressors  are 
so  close  together  that  chain  drives  have  to  \>e  used,  and  they  are 
jammed  down  right  under  the  sidewalk,  just  to  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  buihling.     It  is  the  only  place  which  is  available. 

It  so  happens  that  the  intake  for  the  ventilation  of  the  building  is 

rin  the  inmiediate  vicinity,  go  that  if  a  leakage  occurs  the  ammonia 

9  pumped  all  over  the  building.     It  was  placed  there  as  the  only 

possibility  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been  there  for  three  or  four  yeai's. 

^e  desired  at  that  time  to  build  out  in  the  bank  a  place  to  house 

the  compressers,  right  near  the  building.    The  Comptroller  of  the 

^Tteasury  ruled  that  that  was  a  building  and  was  not  authorized,  and 

ne  therefore  could  not  do  it.    This  has  been  going  on,  as  I  say,  for 

flxee  or  four  years.    Once  in  ever  so  often  we  nave  a  leakage  or 

Uswout   in  the  packing  and  the  whole  building  is  flooded  with 

•monia,  because  the  intake  of  the  ventilators,  as  I  say,  is  ouickly 

ckaiged  with  ammonia,  and  it  blows  it  all  over  the  building,  wnich  is 

iBBBtimes  very  injurious  to  laboratory  work  in  progress.    There  is 

tin  considerable  danger  to  the  men  who  handle  the  machines  be- 

HBse  of  the  congested  situation.    If  the  packing  should  fly  out 

vhile  a  man  is  in  there  he  has  only  one  method  of  esca^^e.    This 

MoAt  cost  the  life  of  an  attendant  at  any  time  and  should  be  reme- 

dSra.     Moreover  the  dampness  prevents  the  use  of  automatically 

ODntroUed  equipment  which  would  be  very  useful. 

I  Refri^ration  is  essential  in   preserving  pathological  specimens 

that  come  in.    Hundreds  of  specimens  come  m  from  time  to  time  of 

erery  conceivable  thing,  ^ecimens  of  diseased  animals  of  one  sort  or 

inotner.    Then,  in  our  dairy  work,  our  bacteriological  work,  a  break- 

lown  of  three  or  four  days  sometimes  is  very  costly,  because  it  may 

uin  a  lot  of  work,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  arrange  this  equipment 

1  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  breakdowns  and  unnecessary 

sk  incidental  to  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  propose  to  put  this  refrigerating  plant,  as 
understand,  in  t^e  bank  at  the  east  end  of  the  wing  ? 
Mr.  RawX/.  The  east  end  of  the  wing ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Ant>ebson.  I  can  not  see  that  that  place  is  any  more  desirable 
an  the  place  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Ra'WI-  It  will  be  entirely  outside  and,  of  course,  entirely  away 
jm  the  building  proper.  It  would  have  free  atmosphere  around  it, 
d  it  would  be  80  feet  or  so  from  the  building.    It  is  proposed  to  light 
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it  with  skylights.  The  only  reason  it  was  desired  to  put  it  in  the 
bank  was  because  we  presumed  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  put  such 
a  building  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  cost  of  lanoscapinf; 
would  not  be  a  very  great  item,  and  we  would  expect  to  cover  this 
with  dirt,  putting  skylights  in  the  top.  I  think  it  can  be  made  en- 
tirely dry  and  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  will  cost  more  to 
put  it  in  the  ground  than  to  put  it  on  top,  but  there  is  no  place  on  top 
of  the  gi'ound  around  there  where  it  could  be  put  without  either  now 
or  shortly  becoming  perhaps  a  nuisance  or  unsightly. 

The  refrigeration  is  transmitted  from  the  compressors  to  the 
various  rooms.  These  rooms  are  on  the  different  floors  of  the  build- 
ing, and  there  is  a  pipe  that  carries  the  brine  up  to  these  different 
laboratories  and  distrioutes  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  refrigerator  is  not  down  here  where  the 
machinery  is  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  just  the  compressors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  refrigerating  machinery,  but  the  vaults  are  in 
the  building? 

Mr.  Kawl.  They  are  in  the  building,  distributed  along  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  floors.  Putting  this  outside  of  the  building  will 
add  a  little  waste  to  it,  but  it  is  not  serious.  Of  course,  the  farther 
away  you  carrv  it  the  greater  will  be  the  loss.  This  brine  is  chilled  in 
this  room  anc!  pumped  up  and  circulated  around  in  these  rooms. 
Some  of  them  are  kept  at  very  low  temperatures.  We  have  a  few 
rooms  that  we  can  get  down  below  zero,  if  we  desire,  for  any  par- 
ticular reason.  Many  of  the  rooms  where  the  bacteriological  si^ci- 
mens  are  kept  are  kept  at  more  moderate  temperatures,  out  all  are 
controlled.  Refrigeration  is  essential  to  laboratory  work,  in  dealing 
with  pathological  specimens,  and,  in  fact,  in  dealing  with  aU 
bacteriological  tests  . 

If  I  may  sav  another  word  with  rejrard  to  this  whole  dairv  situa- 
tion,  I  suspect  I  ahvays  appear  enthusiastic  and  appear  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  impoi-tant  things  to  consider;  at  the  same  time 
dairying  is  such  a  big  industry,  it  is  so  vital,  that  I  am  very  anxious 
that  it  be  appreciated  and  that  everybody  realize  what  a  tremendous 
power  it  is.  Our  work  in  carrying  out  these  processes  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  where  we  try  to  aid  materially,  and  do  aid  materially, 
in  selecting  the  best  ideas  from  all  sources,  and  gettmg  them  out. 
In  this  i-esearch  work  it  is  often  felt  that  this  is  a  farmer's  problem. 
It  is,  l)ut  it  is  a  consumer's  problem  as  well.  If  we  can  make  Swiss 
cheese  in  this  country,  instead  of  having  SO  per  cent  of  it  second 
grade  or  l)elow,  we  can  haye  SO  per  cent  of  it  fancy:  if  we  can  so 
stal)ilize  the  processes  of  tliese  yarious  products  production  will  Ije 
increased.  j)C()pJe  will  be  induced  to  go  into  it,  and  when  production 
is  iurrcascMl  the  price  will  come  doNyn.  Every  bit  of  this  work,  as  I  , 
.»-ee  it,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 

'riuM'e  are  big  wastes  going  on,  and  these  wastes  have  to  be  absorbed* 
by  somebody,  and  that  is  the  consumer.     If  we  can  get  pure-bred 
sires  in  the  Tnited  States  we  will  interest  a  lot  of  people  in  stock 
raising,  we  will  eliminate  waste  in  stock  raising,  and  that  will  caiis^ 
more    production    and    ultimately    lower    prices,   so   that    all   the»S5.^ 
things  Ave  are  talking  about  are  broadly  in  the  interest  of  consunx^^Y 
and  producer  alike.      The  man   who   gets  there   first  with  bet.^^ 
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sires,  the  man  who  gets  there  first  with  a  clean  herd  free  from 
tuberculosis  will  derive  some  advantage,  but  in  the  long  inm,  when 
this  thing  becomes  thoroughly  understood  and  thorourfily  applied 
it  will  be  as  useful  to  the  consumer  as  to  producer.  The  man  who 
gets  there  first  and  controls  his  hog  cholera  will  get  a  great  advan- 
tage, but  in  the  long  run  hog-cholera  control  will  produce  more 
hogs  in  this  country  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  in- 
creased production  with  less  risk  and  loss  of  hogs  will  mean  a 
reduced  price  for  pork. 

That  is  the  basis  of  this  work.  This  dairy  industry  is  a  gigantic 
industry  which  has  grown  up  in  50  years.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
dairy  industry  Avas  the  industry^  of  a  hand  churn  at  the  back  door. 
Now  we  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  it.  It  is 
a  big  thing  commercially  and  it  is  a  big  thing,  because  milk  is  per- 
haps the  most  essential  of  all  human  food. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest  thing  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  do  for  the  dairy  mdustry? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  biggest  single  thing,  sir? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  a  pretty  tough  question,  the  biggest  single 
thing.    We  can  not  single  out  anything,  sir. 

Mr.  MoiiLER.  Increase  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  ask  what  is  the  biggest  thing  we  can  do 
for  vou. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  what  is  the  biggest  thing  you  can  do  for  us,  but 
what  is  the  biggest  thing  we  can  do  for  the  dairy  industry? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  biggest  thing  you  can  do  for  the  country,  or 
for  the  dairy  industry,  because  what  you  do  for  the  daii-y  industry 
^vill  be  in  tlie  interest  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Raavl.  The  application  of  these  things.  I  do  not  know  whether 
\%'e  are  right  or  not,  but  we  have  used  our  best  judgment  in  concen- 
trating our  efforts  on  these  problems  that  I  have  told  you  about, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character  that  we  felt  were  the  most  vital 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Some  of  those  problems  are  more 
striking  than  others.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  breeding  and  nutrition 
work,  to  my  mind,  were  most  vital  in  production  work.  They  are 
the  bed  rocks. 

In  manufacturing  work  we  think  the  elimination  of  these  great 
wastes  and  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  methods  whereby  we 
can  manufacture  the  products  that  are  now  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities, are,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  vital.  We  are  asking  for  half  a 
million  dollars  for  this  great  big  industry  that  is  producing  I  do 
not  know  how  much,  but  when  you  say  $4,000,000,000  a  year  of 
products,  u  half  a  million  dollars  devoted  to  these  big  fundamental 
problems  is  not  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  much,  considering  the 
tremendous  importance  of  milk  as  a  food. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  think  1  will  have  to  ask  vou  to  come  back  next 
week  and  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  told  my  friend,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
how  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Rawl.  While  these  things  are  not  going  to  revolutionize 
things  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
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doubt  but  that  they  will  increase  production,  and  ;2radually  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  returns  to 
the  producer  as  well. 

In  regard  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  going  to  pin 
me  down  and  ask  what  the  one  single  thing  is?  That  would  be  very 
hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  asking  you  what  do  you  think  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  the  Department  or  Agriculture  can  do  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

Mr.  i^AWL.  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  say  the  greatest  single  thing 
in  teniis  of  items  like  we  have  been  talking  about  here  this  momingi 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  could  give  you  a  statement  that  would  cover  the 
important  items  that  have  been  mentioned  here  in  perhaps  general 
terms,  but  I  liave  given  you  this  morning  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  essential  group  of  tilings.  We  can  screw  that  up  another  notch, 
if  you  want  us  to  clo  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Rommel  will  present  the  justi- 
fication for  item  62,  on  page  57. 

animal  HITSBANDRY  DIVISION. 

Mr.  RoMMKL.  The  work  in  animal  husbandry  covers  all  the  pro- 
duction investigations  in  all  lines  of  animal  husbandry  except  the 
dairy  industry:  that  is  to  say,  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
and  i>oultry.  The  work  centers  around  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, with  the  experimental  farm  at  Beltsville  as  our  field  laboratory 
near  Washington,  and  certain  stations  in  the  field,  which  will  be 
touched  on  as  we  go  along. 

We  also  have  considerable  work  of  an  extension  character  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  which  will  also  be 
mentioned. 

Do  you  want  me  to  mention  the  suggested  changes  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  bill,  or  shall  be  take  those  up  later? 

Mr.  AxDERHoN.  Vou  may  take  them  up  after  we  finish. 

Mr.  RoMMKL.  The  estimate  is  $462,000,  an  increase  of  $159,180. 
The  proviso  has  been  eliminated  for  tlie  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
iJs20.000  for  use  in  experiments  in  the  breeding  and  maintenance  of 
hoi-ses  for  military  purposes,  $14,000  of  which  we  are  expending  in 
that  work  this  year.  Congress  at  its  last  session  gave  the  War 
Department  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  with  which  to  begin  on  a 
broad.  Nation-wide  scale  the  work  of  breeding  hoi'ses  for  military 
purposes,  wliicli  work  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industiv  since  the  fiscal  year  1913.  We  could  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  continue  such  work  after  the  Army  got  started,  so 
we  proposed  to  them  that  we  discontinue  it  as  soon  as  the  transfer 
could  be  arranged.  They  took  such  of  our  horses  and  personnel  as 
thev  wanted,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  work  will  be  en- 
tirely discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  let  us  have  that  $14,000  for  other  ])urposes.  but  we  will 
iret  to  that  in  a  minute. 
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FIRCHASE    OF    IMPLEMENTS,    MACHINERY,    ETC.,    FOR    EXPERIMENT    FARM, 

BELTSVILI.E,  MD. 

The  fii-st  item  of  increase  mentioned  in  the  notes  is  $5,000  for  the 
exi»eriinent  farm  at  Beltsville.     One  portion  of  that  farm  adjoins 
the  dairy  farm  and  inchidos  the  hind  not  used  by  the  dairy  division. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  about  220  acres? 

Mr.  Rommel.  A  little  more  than  that.  There  is  a  total  there  of 
480  acres,  of  which  the  dairy  has  180.  We  have  300  acres,  about  100 
acres  of  which  is  in  wood.  The  increase  is  desired  in  order  to  replace 
worn-out  machinery  and  to  add  somewhat  to  the  number  of  laborers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  on  the  farm.  We  have  not  bought 
very  much  farm  machinery  in  recent  years,  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
we  have  been  pressed  to  make  ends  meet  with  the  constantly  rising 
cost  of  everything.  The  machinery  that  we  have  is  pretty  well  worn 
out  and  ought  to  be  replaced.  We  also  find  a  need  for  increasing  the 
munber  of  laborers. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  a  herd  have  you  out  there;  have  you 
IV  animals  out  there? 

Sir.  Rommel.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  about  20  work  horses,  and  then  we 
ive  the  experimental  herds,  such  as  hogs,  of  which  there  are  ap- 
►ximatelv  52  brood  sows — the  number  varies  a  little — we  have  a 
k  of  125  ewes — pure  bred  sheep — and  chickens  enough  to  enable 
to  liatch  approximatelv  4,000  chicks.    We  have  about  2,000  laying 
in  our  experimental  flock.    We  have  our  laboratory  there  for 
lie  study  of  animal  genetics  and  raise  approximately  1,200  guinea 
in  the  work  of  breeding.    We  have  also  a  flock  of  50  milking 
Those  are  all  the  animals  we  have. 
Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  have  any  cattle  there  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  no  cattle.     We  have  no  room  for  them. 
Ottr  beef -cattle  work  is  carried  on  elsewhere.    We  fed  steers  at  Belts- 
tflfe  during  two  winters,  but  the  place  now  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  be 
.bout  cattle. 

The   followliiiL:  statement  drives  the  number  of  animals  ul  the  experimental 
knn.  inclniling  the  younp  stock  raised  this  year: 

ffor^en. — <>ne  saddle  mare,  3  <lrivinjr  horses.  8  work  mares,  6  work  geldings, 

Mtallioii^  li  Allies.  3  colts. 

f:f0ifH. — Tliirteen  milking  does,  9  ytniiiings,  9  kids,  1  buck. 

Sf{4*€p. — KlKl»ty-tive  hreedlnjr  ewes,  17  yearling  rams,  25  yearling  ewes,  100 

nibs. 

Hoff!<. — Sixty-five  hnxwl  sows.  26r>  pijrs,  13  hoars. 

i'oulti'p. — One  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  breeding  chickens,  3,800  young  chickens, 

ii>  pl|H:eon». 

tjtiinca  pigs. — One  thousand  head  hreeilinj:  stock,  500  y<mng  animals. 

BEEF-PRODUCTION    IN\^8TIGATIONS. 

Item  b  shows  an  increase  of  $57,582  for  beef- production  investi- 

itions. 

Afr.  AxDEBSox.  What  are  you  spending  on  that  work  now? 
Mr.   Rommel.  To  this  Avork  we  have  allotted  $24,575.     The  esti- 
ates  show  an  increase  of  $57,532. 

Tlie  work  of  beef  production  is  carried  on  in  the  field,  experi- 
lental  work  being  conducted  at  McNeill,  Miss.,  in  cooperation 
ith   the   Mississippi  Experiment  Station,  and  at  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Jonesboro  Agricultural  High  School  and  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

'Since  1913  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement in  studying  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
corn  belt.  Some  of  that  data  has  already  been  published,  as  you 
may  have  observed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  general  cross-question- 
ing here,  but  may  I  ask  you  at  this  point :  Is  the  cost  of  be^f -cattle 
production  determined  separately  and  apart  from  other  farm  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  We  try  to  do  that;  yes,  sir.    We  are  trying  to  get  at 
the  cost  of  beef  production  independently  of  the  cost  of  other  farm 
operations.    During  the  last  year  we  have  placed  a  man  on  the  range 
to  study  range  conditions  and  to  study  the  ranchman's  problems,  a 
subject  that  has  not  heretofore  been  given  the  attention  which  it  should 
receive.    This  man  spends  about  half  his  time  traveling  through  the 
range  States,  meeting  ranchmen  and  getting  in  touch  with  range 
conditions.    With  this  increase  we  propose  to  place  two  additional 
men  in  the  corn  belt  on  the^e  cost  of  production  studies,  two  addi- 
tional men  in  the  range  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations,  in  the  study  of  range  production  problems,  and  to 
increase  the  scope  of  our  studies  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  and  McNeill, 
Miss. 

Mr.  Byknes.  What  are  you  studying  at  Jonesl)oro? 

Mr.  Rommel.  At  Jonesboro  they  have  a  herd  of  pure-bred  beef 
cattle,  which  was  established  and  is  owned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school.  We  have  added  an  assistant  to  their  staff,  and  all  the  money 
we  are  putting  up  is  the  salary  of  this  assistant.  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  studv  in  a  broad  way  the  problems  of  beef  production  in 
that  section  oi  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  conununicate  to  others  the 
results  of  those  studies? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  Surelv. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  do  that — through  what  agency? 

Mr.  Rommel.  By  means  of  bulletins  and  contributions  to  the  agri- 
cultural press  and  by  personal  contact  with  farmei^s,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  latter  being  what  are  called  field  days.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  carload  of  steers  that  have  been  fed  in  a  certain  way  are 
about  ready  to  go  to  market.  The  school  or  station  will  invite  the 
farmers  of  that  section  to  come  in  and  they  will  be  given  a  noppor- 
tunity  to  find  out  all  about  the  methods  of  feeding,  the  cost  of  the 
rations  used,  and  various  other  items  of  an  incidental  character. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  that  couhl  benefit  only  those  in  the  imme- 
diate locality. 

Mr.  K(»mmel.  If  it  was  allowed  to  stop  there,  it  would,  of  course; 
but  the  work  is  given  wide  publicity  through  the  State  agricultural 
extension  forces.  The  work  at  Jonesboro  is  conducted  also  in  cooyi- 
eration  with  the  Arkansas  State  Experiment  Station,  a  branch  of  tK^ 
State  Tniversity.  AVhen  results  are  obtained  they  are  imme<liat^v 
available  to  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  and  by  its  contact 
with  the  State  extension  people  they  are  published  over  the  St.^^t^i 
by  the  county  agents. 

The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $'^,000  for  farm  sheep  invest^^cryv 
tions. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  more  in  detail  what 
amount  you  expect  to  use  under  this  item? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  cost  of  production  studies  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $10,000. 
It  costs  about  $5,000  a  year  to  employ  a  man  and  keep  him  traveling. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  man  travel  all  the  time  on  these  cost- 
production  studies? 

Mr.  Rommel.  He  travels  about  half  the  time,  somewhere  between 
six  and  nine  months.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  volume  of  data 
he  gets. 

ilie  average  is  about  six  months.  A  man  is  no  good  in  this  kind 
of  work  unless  he  is  traveling.  He  would  rot  in  an  office.  He  gets 
data  and  brings  them  in,  the  data  are  tabulated,  and  the  tabulation 
usually  takes  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  as  is  required 
to  get  the  records. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  cost  business,  as  I 
will  j^o  into  it  later ;  but  I  can  not  see  anything  in  this  cost  proposi- 
tion if  it  is  nothing  more  than  accumulating  statistics  as  to  the  cost 
of  production.  A  cost  analysis  is  an  analysis  of  operations  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  actual  costs.  You  will  never  get  anywhere  by  a 
mere  tabulation  of  what  it  is  actually  costing  a  man  to  produce 
certain  things.  He  may  be  lazy. 
^Ir.  Rommel.  Surely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  may  be  a  thousand  things  connected  with 
his  management  which  affect  his  costs,  which  the  mere  tabulation  of 
cost  figures  will  not  give  you. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  why  in  these  beef  cattle  cost  production 
studies  we  want  men  that  are  acquainted  with  those  different  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  handling  his  work  as  it 
should  be  handled.  We  have  found  that  the  mere  collection  of 
statistics  goes  only  part  way.  Those  statistics  have  to  be  analyzed, 
they  have  to  be  studied — studied  by  men  that  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  different  methods  of  producing  the  particular  product  that 
you  have  in  mind. 

FARM  SHEEP  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  farm  sheep  investiga- 
tions. We  are  spending  this  year  $5,000  in  farm  sheep  investigations. 
1  want  to  say  by  way  of  explanation  that  this  item  is  distinct  from 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Beltsville  farm,  the  item  for  farm 
maintenance  being  separate,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  sep- 
arate, from  the  conduct  of  the  research  work  conducted  on  the  farm. 
In  other  words,  this  $8,000,  if  granted,  will  be  used  for  the  research 
work  in  farm  sheep  problems  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville, 
and.  at  the  Morgan  horse  farm  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  The  principal 
item  of  study  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville  is  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  flock  of  sheep  under  intensive  conditions. 

The  land  that  is  being  devoted  to  the  flock  of  sheep  at  Beltsville 

supported  44  ewes  and  83  lambs  in  1916.    To-day  we  can  carry  100 

ewes  and  their  lambs  on  the  same  ground.    We  are  studying  other 

problems  such  as  the  practice  known  as  "  fleshing  the  ewes,"  having 

^hem  gaining  rather  rapidly  in  flesh  just  before  breeding.    We  have 
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leame<l  that  the  secret  of  success  is  in  putting  the  ewes  on  limited 
feed  after  they  are  bred.  If  you  continue  hea^-y  feeding  after  they 
are  bred  you  will  not  get  any  noticeable  increase  in  your  lamb  floek. 
You  get  the  licst  results  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  ewes  are 
hafely  bred,  j'oii  take  them  off  heavy  grain  feed  and  let  them  have  a 
normal  ration,  such  as  a  rather  short  gniss  pasture. 

We  are  also  planning  at  Beltsville  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  bi-eeds, 
not,  however,  r>eyond  the  carrj'ing  capacity  of  tlie  land.  We  have 
l>een  criticized  w>mewhat  because  we  have  nothing  but  Soutlidowns- 
Our  Southdown  flock  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  in  America. 

There  have  already  Ihscii  three  grand  champion  wethers  at  the 
Interfiati<mal  Live  Stock  Expositions  from  that  flock,  sheep  that 
the  bureau  brexl  and  s^Jd  to  exhibitors  to  be  fitted,  conilitioned, 
and  sliown.  We  want  to  have  just  as  good  a  flock  of  fehropshires  as 
we  have  of  Southdowns.  We  want  to  have  just  as  go<iil  a  flock  of 
Ilampshires,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  about  50 
of  each  bree<l  that  any  sheep  bi-eeder  in  the  country  would  be  proud 
to  see. 

There  has  l>een  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  experimental  flocks  in 
that  they  are  composed  of  such  small  numbers.  The  farmer  will 
say,  "  Vou  have  only  got  a  dozen  sheep  there."  ''  I  am  not  interested 
in  seeing  a  dozen  sheep."'  ''  I  want  to  see  40  or  50  or  1(K)  sheep.''' 
That  is  why  we  are  figuring  on  about  50  ewes  of  each  breed.  We  are 
not  plunging  into  this  thing.  We  have  a  little  start  with  the  Hamp- 
shires.  ¥^our  Hampshires  were  purchased  just  the  other  day  as  a 
start  for  our  Hampshire  flock.  We  want  that  broadened  out.  We 
also  have  six  CoiTisdale  ewes  from  the  United  States  sheep  experi- 
ment station  in  Idaho.  We  wish  to  see  what  they  will  do  under  east- 
ern farm  conditions. 

KANOK   SHEEP   INVESTIGATIONS. 


The  next  item  is  an  inci-ease  of  $45,900,  for  range  sheep  investiga- 
ticms.  This  work  is  carried  on  at  the  United  States  sheep  experi- 
ment station  in  (^lark  County,  Idaho.  The  ^station  was  established 
by  Executive  order  in  11)15,  a  j)ortion  of  the  public  domain  that 
seemed  desirable  being  set  aside  tor  the  purpose.  It  is  located  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  in  a  section  that  always  hiis  been  and 
probably  always  will  be  grazing  land,  very  high  and  dry,  with  a 
rigorous,  windy,  severe,  and  unpleasant  climate.  In  1917  we  moved 
the  ex])eriniental  Hock  there  from  Wyoming  where  they  had  been 
since  the  work  began  in  1906. 

The  work  has  been  steadily  progressing.  We  have,  at  present 
prices,  I  shouKl  say,  about  $25,()(M)  worth  of  buildings.  The  buildings 
cost  us  approximately  $15,000.  What  we  hope  to  have  eventually 
is  a  flock  of  commercial  size  that  any  sheep  ranchman  can  visit,  and 
see  l)eing  worked  out  there  the  same  soil  of  problems  as  he  has 
hinKsi»lf. 

To  illustrate:  The  general  practii^e  of  sheep  men  in  that  section  of 
the  country  is  to  move  their  ewes  in  the  fall  down  to  the  alfalfa  tracts, 
as  they  call  them,  the  alfalfa-growing  sections  on  the  Snake  River. 
That  niH'essitates  a  railn>ad  journey,  or  a  long  trail  over  land.  The 
^hwp  are  put  on  alfalfa  and  hay,  and  if  the  hay  holds  out  they  come 
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back  "  soft/'  If  the  hav  does  not  hold  out  thev  have  to  be  brought 
back  at  once  probably  before  the  late  sprin^r  storms.  The  system 
has  its  disadvana^es. 

This  year  we  are  doin^:  what  probably  no  ranclunan  in  that  section 
has  ever  done  before,  at  least  since  verv  early  davs.  We  are  main- 
tamuifr  our  flock  right  on  the  station  range,  keeping  them  at  home. 
We  plowed  some  400  acres  of  land  that  seemed  arable,  finding  little 
vallevs  here  and  there  where  there  was  a  minimum  amount  of  rocks — 
it  is  ^  very  rocky  country — and  we  put  in  crops.  This  year  the  station 
?Tew  400  tons  of  sunflower  silage,  some  com,  and  other  crops,  such  as 
feterita,  sorghum,  etc.  Next  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  grow  some 
rye  or  wheat  hav.  If  we  can  work  out  a  svstem  whereby  a  ranchman 
can  grow  his  own  roughage  we  will  have  done  something  for  that 
northwestern  range  country  that  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  sheep 
^JTowers.  Last  spring,  for  example,  our  hay'  ran  out  down  on  the 
Snake  River,  and  we  had  to  send  the  flock  back  just  before  one  of 
those  terrific  late  winter  storms.  They  had  two  winters,  one  that 
commenced  in  Octol>er  and  quit  in  tlie  middle  of  December,  and 
another  which  began  in  the  middle  of  January  and  quit  in  May.  The 
finale  of  that  second  onslaught  of  winter  struck  our  sheep  shortly 
after  their  return  to  the  staticm.  We  had  a  lamb  crop  last  year  on  the 
station  of  a  little  better  than  90  per  cent.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  lamb  crop  of  ranchmen  who  ranged  under  the  old-fashioned 
methods  was  better  than  50  or  60  per  cent.  The  sheep  came  back 
soft  and  hungry,  and  landed  ofl'  the  cars  to  face  a  belated  blizzard. 
If  they  had  l>een  on  the  home  range,  with  adequate  teed  and  shelter, 
they  would  have  been  much  l)etter  able  to  resist  the  storm.  As  it 
was.  heroic  efforts  pulled  the  Government  flock  through,  but  nothing 
could  have  saved  us  from  verv  heavv  losses  if  we  had  not  had  some 
Aed  protection. 

Certain  additional  buildings  are  needed.  The  horses  are  quar- 
tered in  the  lambing. shed.  The  horses  are  a  nuisance  and  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  sheep  and  their  attendants,  and  should  be  gotten  out  of 
there.  The  building  was  put  up  for  shearing  and  lambing  and  other 
purposes  incidental  to  handling  the  flrx'k,  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  stable.  We  are  asking  for  $8,000  to  put  up  a  horse  bam  to  get 
thp  horses  by  themselves,  where  they  belong. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  horses  have  you? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Two  saddle  horses  and  14  work  horses.     Then,  in 
connection  with  this  matter  of  handling  the  sheep  on  the  rancre  dur- 
ing the  winter  we  want  to  build  another  winter  headquarters.    We  had 
$8,000  this  year  for  eoui])ment,  and  out  of  that  we  have  erected  a 
winter  headquarters  where  we  have  a  little  shack  for  the  shepherd, 
a  .silo,  and  a  shed  where  the  sheep  can  be  sheltered  from  storms.    We 
want  another  one.     The  range  covers  about  28,000  acres,  of  which 
we  are  actually  using  about  15,000  to  20,000  acres.     By  separating 
the  headquarters  a  few  miles  and  establishing  the  flock  partly  at  one 
place  and  partly  at  another  we  can  make  the  most  economical  use  of 
the  winter  range.    The  man  will  have  his  feed  there  and  his  own 
outfit.    The  little  headquarters  we  built  this  year  cost  $1,750,  includ- 
ing the  silo.    The  shepherd  can  take  the  sheep  out  on  pleasant  days 
during  the  winter  when  it  is  not  storming,  and  we  estimate  that  with 
such  an  equipment  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  sheep  on  the  range 
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during  the  wintertime,  except  for  possibly  00  days.  The  next  itemi 
in  the  ran^e-sheep  project  is  an  extension  to  the  lambing  shed.  The 
purpose  of  that  is  to  enable  lis  to  lamb  under  shed.  If  you  lamb  on 
the  range  you  have  to  wait  until  after  the  spring  storms. 

Mr.  AxmnisoN.  Now,  before  you  go  any  further  I  would  like  to* 
ask  you  this  question.    You  have  in  your  notes  the  statement : 

The  increased  funds  recommended  wlH  make  possible  what  Is  regardcHl  as  a 
necessary  development  of  this  station,  namely,  that  the  size  of  the  flock  l>e 
hronght  up  to  4,000  ewes  «t  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  four  bands 
of  ewes  may  be  maintained  and  problems  worked  out  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Now,  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  wliether  these  detailed 
items  of  expenditure  which  follow  are  based  upon  that  development 
program  or  upon  the  number  of  ewes  you  have  out  there  now  i 

Mr.  Rommel.  Tha  first  five  items  are  biused  on  the  flock  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  other  items  are  based  on  the  flock  at  the  full  4,000 
complement.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  when  I  get  to  that  item,, 
if  I  might  defer  it. 

Mr.  AxDERSox.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know  u]>on  what  the 
item  was  based. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  have  that  thought  in  mind  and  I  will  refer  to  it 
again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  lambing  shed^,  it  is  highly 
important,  because  one  of  the  necessities  for  successful  range-sheep- 
management  is  early  lambing.  The  lambs  that  come  late  do  not  grow 
to  the  weights  of  those  that  are  lambed  early,  and  they  are  not  so 

frofitable.  Lambs  can  be  dropped  under  shed  as  early  as  February.. 
f  we  have  adequate  but  simple  shed  ex|uipment  and  can  lamb  in. 
February  %nd  March  we  will  be  able  to  show  people  the  latest  and 
most  progressive  ideas  in  range-sheep  management.  We  have  not 
yet  built  a  dipping  vat.  That  item  is  included  in  the  estimate  for  the* 
lambing  shed,  which  includes  the  necessary  extensions  to  make  the- 
lambing  shed  complete.  Then  we  have  an  item  of  $^^,000  for  a  reser- 
voir for  fire  protection — "  for  storage  reservoir  and  fire  mains,. 
$3,000." 

So  far  we  have  gotten  along  without  that  item.  We  have  build- 
ings that  have  cost  us  about  $15,000,  and  are  worth  at  present  prices, 
at  least  $25,000.  We  have  such  fire  protection  as  we  can  provide^ 
but  it  is  not  adetpiate,  and  we  would  like  to  put  in  a  storage  i*eservoir 
of  about  l(K),000-gallon  capacity,  put  it  on  the  hill  above  the  build- 
ings, pump  from  the  well,  fill  it,  and  put  in  fire  mains,  so  that  we 
will  have  fire  protection.  This  item  of  $3,000  is  really  for  fire  in- 
surance. The  item  of  $5,000  for  the  superintendent's  residence  is  to* 
improve  the  living  conditions  with  which  the  superintendent  has  to 
contend.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  is  not  a  nice  country  to  live  in: 
the  climate  is  very  disagreeable ;  the  wind  blows  very  hard  about  half 
the  time;  dust  storms  are  frecjuent:  it  is  a  hiird  country  on  men  and 
it  is  infinitely  harder  on  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Ani)Ki;s()N.  How  far  are  you  from  the  railroad  station? 

Mr.  RoMMKL.  Six  miles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  IIow  close  is  the  nearest  town  i 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  nearest  town  is  6  miles  away.  It  is  the  town  of 
Dubois.  The  superintendent  is  now  living  in  a  building  which  also* 
is  used  as  an  office  and  the  headquarters  of  the  ranch  cook. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  did  that  building  cost? 

Mr.  RoMMFx.  $4,()00,  as  I  remember  it.  This  building  that  we 
ropose  to  put  up  would  not  be  as  elaborate  a  building  as  that,  be- 
luse  the  present  one  is  superintendent's  quarters,  his  office,  the  cook's 
uarters,  and  the  laborers  dining  room. 

Mr.  AxDERflON.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  now  i 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Six  laborers,  one  cook,  and  the  superintendent.     We 

0  not  have  a  veiy  large  force.  The  number  increases  during  the 
ambing  season  and  during  the  shearing  season.  Now,  I  will  take 
ip  the  other  item  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago.  We  have  these 
hree  items,  labor  $5,550,  hay  $!2(),000,  and  grain  $4,1()0,  making  a 
otal  of  $45,900,  including  the  building  items.  The  three  items  which 
[  have  just  read  total  $29,650.    Those  items  are  based  on  the  pro- 

d  complement  of  4,000  ewes.    We  know  that  we  will  have  to 

ve  additional  labor.     There  is  no  question  about  that.    We  know 

it  we  will  have  to  have  additional  grain,  because  we  can  not  grow 

:  but  it  is  an  open  question  about  the  hay.    The  item  of  $20,000  for 

ly  was  put  in  to  be  safe.     Frankly,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 

had  loiown  as  much  when  we  made  up  the  estimates  as  we  know 

that  item  would  not  have  been  $20,000.    We  did  not  know  then 

successful  our  crops  were  going  to  be,  nor  did  we  know  that  hay 

Id  be  as  cheap  as  it  now  is.    There  is  just  one  element  of  uncer- 

ity.     We  have  not  found  out  yet  that  we  can  grow  hay.    We  can 

)w  £ood  silajre.     I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you,  if  a  suggestion  of 

ible  reduction  of  the  item  is  desirable,  that  we  might  be  able  to 

,  along  with  $10,000  for  hay. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  All  of  these  items  are  based  on  the  larger  flock? 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  your  hay  ?  Do  you  ship  it  in  ? 
Mr.  RoMMSii.  Some  of  it  is  shipped  in,  and  some  is  hauled  in. 
f  is  an  alfalfa  section  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  us,  and 
farmers  can  haul  hay  over  to  us.  We  can  not  get  any  water 
the  station  except  by  pumping.  There  is  only  a  little  ditch  that 
jtais  across  one  comer  ot  the  ranch,  but  no  water  has  its  origin  on 
le  station. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  running  water  on  this  tract  at  all? 
Mr.  Rommel.  Not  at  all,  except  this  little  ditch  that  runs  across 
e  comer  of  the  station,  and  we  do  not  own  it.    It  was  put  there  by 
ivate  parties  years  ago,  who  have  prior  rights.    We  own  the  land, 
t  the  'water  belong  to  them.    We  have  studied  that  matter  all  out 

1  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  water  or  of  irrigating  the  land 
ept  by  pumping. 

FARM  SHEEP  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

"he  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  farm  sheep  demonstra- 
is.  We  are  spending  $30,000  this  year  on  farm  sheep  demonstra- 
1  work.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  in  connection  with  that 
•k  that  ^we  would  like  to  do  and  we  are  asking  for  $5,000,  so  that 
may  place  a  few  additional  men  in  the  States  in  cooperation  with 
State  extension  divisions  on  work  peitaining  to  sheep  husbandry. 
j|.    AxDEBSO^'  You  are  spending  $80,000  on  sheep  husbandry 

fr  RoMaCET..  Yes,  sir;  we  are  spending  $30,000  on  sheep  hus- 
dry  in  the  current  year. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  way  is  that  connected  up  with  the  agr 
cultural  colleges  and  extension  work  generally  ? 

Mr.  HoMMEL.  We  app>oint  the  sheep  specialists,  and  they  are  ai 
signed  to  the  extension  staffs  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  They  u 
a  part  of  the  staff.  In  every  case  the  college  pays  all  the  tra^d  ei 
penses,  supplies  aU  clerical  help,  and  in  many  cases  they  add  to  tl 
salary  paid  by  the  department.  These  men  are  engaged  in  woi 
usual  to  men  attached  to  the  extension  divisions.  In  other  word 
they  are  sheep-husbandry  experts. 

PORK  PRODUCTION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $6,338  for  i>ork  production  inv< 
^tions.    We  are  spending  $12,507  on  that  item  this  year.    The  ^i 
is  carried  on  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville.     Some  of 
results  that  we  have  obtained  there  are  interesting,  and  we 
like  to  supplement  them  to  bring  them  out  somewhat.    For  exi 
the  animal  husbandy  division  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  value  <^^ 
meal  and  other  fisheries  by-products  as  a  supplemental   hog 
This  work  began  some  eight  yeai-s  ago,  shortly  after  the  establisl 
of  the  Beltsville  farm.     TKere  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast  pr 
125,000  tons  of  various  kinds  of  fish  scrap  produced  every 
Until  our  work  was  started  none  of  that  had  been  used  in  f< 
hogs  to  any  extent,  but  was  used  for  fertilizer. 

Sow,  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  hog  feed  than  it  is  a>  a  fertitij 
and,  furthermore,  the  feitilizer  value  of  the  hog  manure  aftert 
hogs  have  been  fed  on  fisheries  by-products  is  very  greatly  inci 
so  that  we  are  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  workin|fil 
the  value  of  these  fisheries  by-products.    Two  years  ago  there  ^ 
about  5,000  pounds  of  fish  meal  put  on  the  maiket  as  hog  feed 
direct  result  of  this  work.     Last  year  the  amount  was  7.500 
and  this  year  it  is  estimated  to  l>e  15,(M)0  tons.     Last  May  it 
for  $105  a  ton,  and  the  price  now  is  from  $60  to  $75  a  ton.    It  is  jj 
as  valuable  as  tankage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  difference  in  price? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  price  is  practically  the  same.     The  suppljr'j 
tankage  is  limited.    Corn  and  tankage  has  become  the  standard 
ration  in  the  corn  belt.    Our  standard  hog  ration  at  Beltsville  is 
and  fish  meal.    We  can  get  it  very  near  bv,  and  it  is  not  necei5sary 
ship  tankage.     Another  interesting  problem  we  have  worked 
is  how  much  it  would  cost  to  feed  lice. 

Mr.  McGee.  What  kind  of  lice? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Hog  lice.  It  costs  just  about  2  cents  a  pound  md 
to  feed  a  lousy  hog  than  it  does  to  feed  a  hog  that  has  no  lice.  ] 
costs  practically  $4  a  hog  to  feed  your  hogs  if  they  are  lousy,  ai 
it  costs  anywhere  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  head  to  clean  thq 
of  lice.  ,, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  you  do  not  want  to  do  any  more  work  aloij 
that  line? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir.  What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  take  up 
question  of  what  it  will  cost  to  feed  worms.  We  know  how  mi 
it  costs  to  get  rid  of  the  worms,  but  we  do  not  know  how  mnt 
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• 

^^  costs  to  feed  them.  We  have  no  information  on  that.    We  want  to 
^ke  that  up  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  just  wondering  how  valuable  that  informa- 
tion is  after  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Well,  we  do  not  know  how  much  the  loss  is  from 
Jioe  and  worms  in  hogs,  but  it  is  enormous,  and  the  more  exact  you 
get  that  information  the  more  likely  a  farmer  is  going  to  be  to  clean 
up  his  animals.  One  of  the  things  that  hampers  the  burcfau  in  all  its 
work  on  the  eradication  of  diseases  and  pests  has  been  the  lack  of 
definite  information. 

Mr.  Magee.  Worms  are  an  inside  product? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  in  the  intestines.  Now,  in  tick 
eradication  we  have  never  been  able  to  establish  successfully,  with 
experimental  data  to  back  us  up,  how  much  it  costs  on  the  average 
to  feed  ticks  on  cattle.  It  has  been  worked  out  with  dairy  cattte. 
but  we  have  never  had  satisfactory  experimental  data  with  beei 
cattle,  such  as  these  louse  data.  Such  studies  do  not  cost  much.  To 
extend  these  studies  somewhat  and  broaden  out  studies  of  fish  meal 
and  similar  products  are  the  principal  subjects  to  be  taken  up  with 
these  proposed  increases  in  our  funas  for  pork  production  investiga- 
tions. 

SWINK  EXTENSION   WORK. 

Now,  the  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $16,750  for  swine  husbandry 
extension  work.  The  expenditure  this  year  is  $23,260.  The  swine 
liusbandry  extension  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same*principles  as 
other  extension  work  under  our  direction,  the  specialists  being 
stationed  with  the  extension  departments  of  tne  agricultural  colleges. 
One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  men  in  swine  husbandry  ex- 
twion  work  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  pig  club  work 

CPticularly — now  that  pig  clubs  are  so  general — to  supply  club 
ders  with  definite  and  accurate  information  on  swine  husbandry. 
W^e  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  answer  problems  that  are 
instantly  coming  up  in  this  connection,  to  make  certain  drafts  on 
*he  money  available  for  swine  husbandry  extension  work  in  order 
to  carry  on  experimental  work,  and  if  this  increase  is  granted  we 
^ill  be  able  to  get  back  to  normal  and  put  about  six  additional 
specialists  in  the  field. 

farm  horse  and  mule  investigations. 

^  "^he  next  item  is  $9,000  for  farm  horse  and  mule  investigations. 
.*^^  present  expenditure  is  $4,350.  We  propose,  with  your  permis- 
?^ii,  gentlemen,  to  get  this  $9,000  from  the  $14,000  that  we  are  spend- 
^§:  this  year  on  military  horse  breeding.  What  we  want  to  do  with 
^Ws  money  is  to  conduct  research  work  on  the  economy  of  farm 
Ppwer  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  the 
^Ureau  of  Public  Roads.  We  have  a  departmental  committee  of 
^hich  the  chairman  is  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
*^he  other  members  being  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
*^d  myself.  The  committee  has  worked  out  a  project  for  the  studj 
^^  farm  power.  It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  dupli- 
^^^on.    Anybody  who  stai-ts  into  that  sort  of  thing  and  does  not 
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fflan  to  avoid  duplication  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  duplicatioiL 
Jnder  our  arrangement  the  purely  farm  management  features  are 
studied  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management ;  the  en^neering  features 
are  studied  by  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ;  and  the   , 

3uestions  of  animal  husbandry,  such  as  the  raising  of  colts,  the  has-  j 
ling  of  horses,  etc.,  are  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Problems  that  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
committee  and  a  decision  made  as  to  where  and  how  they  should  be 
studied. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the  question  of  farm  power  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  farmers.  What  is  the  farmer  going  to 
do  to  supply  his  needed  farm  power?  Is  he  going  to  get  a  tractor  or 
is  he  going  to  use  horses?  If  he  is  going  to  use  horses,  is  it  cheaper 
to  buy  horses  or  to  gi*ow  them  ?  A  thousand  and  one  different  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  come  up  for  decision.  We  have  already  some  dati 
which  will,  be  available  for  publication  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  a  problem  which  revolves  around  the 
economical  and  social  conditions  that  exist  on  each  particular  farm! 

Mr.  RoMMEU  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  production  cost  in  the  indi- 
vidual instance? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  would  hardly  say  that.    There  is  an  element  of 
psychology  involved  there  that  is  even  more  important.     I  gra; 
you  that  the  economic  aspects  are  very  important,  but  you  can  ta 
two  farmers  gide  by  side,  one  of  whom  Avill  make  a  success  by  iisi 
only  horses,  and  the  other  will  make  a  success  by  using  tractors. 

Jlr.  Anderson.  Well,  that  is  all  in  the  man.    You  can  not  sol 
that  factor  by  the  application  of  any  formula. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Xo:  but  It  is  a  question  of  the  size  and  shape  of  tht'j 
farm,  the  contour  and  topography  of  the  country.  The  question^ 
of  economics  is  the  basic  question  in  that  connection.  That  is  why- 
we  have  this  subject  divided  up  the  way  it  is,  and  the  reason  whv  it; 
is  headed  by  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  iThe 
question  of  farm  management  is  deeply  involved,  but  whether  it  i»' 
a  question  of  economics  in  each  particular  farm  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  quite  agree  with  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  asserting  that  that  is  the  case;  I  am 
asking  vou  for  information. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Here  is  something  that  we  have  already  found,  and 
apparently  it  can  be  followed  up,  and  that  is  that  the  role  of  the 
tractor  in  up-to-date  farm  operations  depends  upon  two  things. 
In  the  first  place,  it  enables  you  to  ":et  your  crops  in  in  a  hurry; 
vou  can  work  the  tractor  24  hours  a  oav  if  you  have  to,  with  shifts, 
and  you  can  not  do  that  with  your  horses.  The  second  thing  is  that 
that  tractor  supplies  belt  power  that  can  be  used  as  auxiliary  power 
on  the  farm.  Now,  if  a  man  is  rushed  and  tries  to  put  in  24  hours 
a  day,  he  will  either  have  to  double  up  his  hoi*sepower  or  he  will  kill 
his  horses,  but  you  can  run  a  tractor  right  along  if  you  have  the  men 
to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Vou  do  not  think  that  horses  will  ever  permanently 
be  displaced,  do  vou  ? 

ifr.  Rommel.  "NTo,  sir ;  not  even  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  see  many  in  the  cities  now,  do  youf 
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^Ir.  Anderson.  You  will  see  more  of  them  if  the  price  of  gasoline 
leeps  up. 

M.v.  KoMMEL.  I  understand  that  the  business  houses  and  commeiy 
cial  truckers,  who  went  in  for  motor  trucks,  are  already  considering 
that  point.  Now,  of  course,  Chicago  is  not  a  fair  example  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  congested  conditions  in  the  Loop  district,  it  is  found! 
that  traffic  can  not  move  any  faster  within  the  Loop  with  motor 
trucks  than  with  horse-drawn  trucks  on  account  of  the  congestion. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  Baltimore,  which  is  hilly  and  which  has 
many  of  its  streets  paved  with  asphalt,  the  men  who  prefer  to  use 
horses  there  find  it  difficult  on  account  of  the  slippery  condition  in 
the  wintertime  and  in  wet  weather.  Last  winter,  however,  New 
York  City  would  have  been  absolutely  starved  out  on  account  of 
the  heavy  snow  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  horse-drawn  trucks.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  the  city's  food  and  fuel  distribution  was  that 
a  certain  number  of  truckers,  who  were  supplied  with  horses,  could 
get  through  the  snow  while  the  motor  trucks  could  not.  The  man 
that  is  to  see  the  last  horse  has  not  yet  been  born. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  they  are  going  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  a  curious  thing  in  the  census.  Wherever 
you  can  get  a  line  on  the  farms  that  do  not  breed  very  many  horses, 
the  Southern  States,  for  example,  in  which  they  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  work  stock  than  breeding  animals,  both  hoi'ses  and  mules,, 
and  in  everv  case  they  ai*e  found  to  have  increased  the  number  in 
1920  over  1910. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  be  natural  in  the  development  of 
southern  agi'iculture  anyway. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  just  shows  to  what  extent  those  farmers  have 

W  using  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms.    There  has  been  an  in- 

^i^ased  use  of  horses  on  the  farms  in  spite  of  the  increased  use  of 

^ors.    Some  of  the  Southern  States  are  in  a  peculiar  situation. 

-*  survey,    recently   made    by    the   Florida    authorities,   indicates 

^*t  they  have  a  much  larger  number  of  days  when  tractors  are 

.^d  on  "farms  in  Florida  under  normal  conditions  than  in  Iowa  or 

'^  Pennsylvania.    That  is  due  to  the  open  weather  and  the  frequency 

^^  plantings. 

FOR  morgan  horse-breeding  investigations. 

^^he  next  item  is  $5,000  for  Morgan  horse-breeding  investigations. 
^Ht  item  we  also  propose  to  obtain  from  this  $14,000,  which  we  have 
^^  military  horse  breeding. 

Afr.  Anderson.  You  are  like  the  packers:  nothing  gets  away. 
Air.  Rommel.  Now,  that  makes  up  the  $14,000. 
Air.   Anderson.  What  are  you  spending  on  this  Morgan  horse 
^^k  now  ? 

-Xlr.  Rommel.  $20,000  this  year;  $5,000  of  this  money  that  we 
^Ve  allowed  to  use,  if  it  was  necessary,  for  military  horse  breeding,, 
soing  to  be  used  for  Morgan  horse  breeding  investigations. 
^Ir.  Magee.  Have  you  any  items  where  you  ask  for  a  decrease? 
^Ir.  Rommel.  Yes ;  this  $14,000  item. 
^Ir.  Anderson.  What  are  vou  going  to  use  this  additional  $5,000 
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Mr.  IloMMEL.  We  want  to  use  that  $5,000  in  order  to  do  the 
thing  as  we  propose  to  do  at  Beltsville.  We  want  to  replace  some 
worn-out  farm  machinery  and  also  to  erect  a  cheap  shed  that  could 
be  used  in  the  winter  for  training  horses  under  saddle.  If  the  Mor- 
gan horse  has  any  futuiv,  its  future  is  a  saddle  horse.  As  a  driving 
horse  on  the  road  the  Morgan  horse  is  gone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Rommel,  that  proposition  has  been  going  on 
since  1906.  We  ceitainly  ought  to  have  found  out  by  this  time  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  Morgan  horse.  If  there  is  anything  in  him 
let  us  develop  it.  If  there  is  nothing  in  him  let  us  quit.  If  it  is 
going  to  take  another  14  years  to  find  out,  I  am  again^  it. 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  The  probabilities  are  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
the  Government  does  not  maintain  its  stud  of  Morgan  horses  it 
will  be  only  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  Morgan  horse  is 
as  dead  as  the  dodo — gone  the  way  of  the  Conestoga  hoi-se. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fair  indication  that  it  has  no 
place  in  our  agricultural  or  social  lite  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he  has  gone  as  0 
farm  horse  but  may  be  used  as  a  saddle  horse? 

Mr.  IloMMEL.  I  said  he  is  gone  as  a  road  horse.    ITie  Ford  ha^ 
driven  him  off  the  road  just  as  it  has  driven  the  trotting  horse  01 
the  road. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  what  you  mean  when  you  say  he  is  gone  as 
road  horse? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir:  as  a  driving  horse.  Driving  horses  a 
things  of  the  past.  But  there  is  a  place  on  New  England  farms  fo: 
Morgan  horses.  One  of  our  horses  was  in  the  endurance  run  froi^ 
Fort  Ethan  Allen  to  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  in  October  last,  and  finfc- 
ished  seventh,  coming  through  in  good  shape.  Any  horse  that 
through  in  good  shape  is  a  good  hoi'se.  One  of  the*  largest  Morga 
breeders  in  the  country  is  supplying  stallions  for  ranch  purposes 
breed  cow  ponies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  farm  used  for  any  purpose  except  develo 
ing  Morgan  horses? 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  We  have  a  flock  of  sheep  there. 

Mr.  Andekson.  How  big  a  farm  is  that? 

Mr.  Rommel.  About  950  acres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Near  Middlebury,  in  Addison  Coimty,  Vt. 

FARM    I*0rLTRY    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  an  increa.se  of  $5,000  for  farm  poultry  investig^*- 
tions,  on  which  we  are  spending  this  year  i?'29,R68.  Most  of  the  wo**^' 
is  conducted  at  the  Beltsville  farm.  We  want  this  additional  $54)Cr^ 
in  order  to  get  our  incubation  studies  under  way.  The  laborato 
building  has  been  finished,  but  it  has  not  been  equipped.  What  y 
are  especially  anxious  to  study  there  are  questions  pertaining  to  inc 
bation,  particularly  the  causes  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  about  tL 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day.  The  loss  is  enormous.  An  old  motlLJ 
hen  will  be  given  13  eggs  and  if  they  are  all  fertile  the  chances  are  s"* 
will  hatch  out  13  chicks.    You  can  put  240  eggs  into  an  incubator   " 
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if  they  are  all  fertile  you  are  lucky  to  get  120  chicks.  There  has  been 
an  enormous  growth  in  the  incubator  industry,  the  day-old  chick 
industry,  the  commercial  hatcheries,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
It  is  mounting  constantly  eveiy  year,  and  nobody  knows  why  such  an 
enormous  percentage  of  chicks  die  in  the  shell.  We  want  to  get  the 
studies  under  way  so  that  we  can  find  it  out,  and  $0,000  will  enable 
us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  noAv  for  ])oultry 
work? 

ifr.  BoMMKL.  All  poultry  work? 

Mr.  Andersox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rommel.  $58,640  is  the  totiil  in  the  bill,  and  the  increase  will 
bring  it  up  to  $78,3(K>,  including  the  item  that  follows : 

for    POl  LTRT    EXTENSION    WORK. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  to  get  it  back 
to  normal.  It  was  badly  disorganized  during  the  war,  because  we 
bad  to  draw  on  the  poultry  club  appropriation  for  experimental 
work  in  order  to  answer  (juestions  that  nobody  else  could  answer, 
and  we  would  like  to  get  that  back  so  that  we  can  train  additional 
men  in  the  poultry  club  work. 
3Ir.  Anderson.* Are  there  any  of  the  State  stations  doing  poultry 

work  ? 

Mr.  RoMMEu  Of  what  character? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Of  any  kind. 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  Investigational  work  is  being  done  at  Cornell.  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  stations.  Our 
i^ations  are  designed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  answer 
ions  and  cover  a  field  that  are  national  in  scope.  We  avoid  in 
way  duplicating  work  which  the  States  are  equipped  to  do. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  spend  monev  simply  to  be 

? lending  it.  That  is  something  we  have  always  tried  to  avoid,  and 
tliink  our  record  will  show  that  we  have  avoided  it.  Probably  the 
larpest  and  most  important  single  piece  of  work  that  has  been  done 
at  the  experimental  farm  in  poultry  production  has  been  the  study 
of  the  possible  combination  of  utility  and  standard  production. 
When  we  started  the  flock  we  required  that  all  the  birds  must  be 
standai*d;  that  is,  they  must  have  no  disqualification  under  the 
American  Standard  of  ^Perfection. 

The  stock  has  been  handled  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  getting  a 
considerable  number  of  good,  high  producers.  We  have  birds  in 
whose  pedigrees  we  car  ^how  you  a  200-egg  hen  in  every  generation 
for  at  least  two  generations  back.  At  the  same  time  those  birds  are 
^ood  enough  to  go  to  Madison  Square  Garden  ^how  and  win  if  shown 
m  the  open  classes.  The  question  of  combining  high  production 
with  standard  excellence  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  work  and  one  which  is  being  carried  on  nowhere  else.  Pivery 
bird  there  is  pedigreed.  We  know  its  ancestry,  both  sire  and  dam. 
There  is  no  guessing  about  it.  The  pedigrees  of  some  birds  can  be 
tabulated  back  for  nve  generations.  We  have  flocks  of  White  Leg- 
horns, White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  a  few  Buff  Leghorns,  and  we  are 
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Illy  tlif  mujit  In-eeils.  such  as  the  Bnihnia,  Cornis 

ow  nmny  veins  tld  voii  fipinv  to  a  {reneiation ? 
In  jwiiltrv  it  is  iiiie  vear.  The  pullet  is  hatched  o 
I  pet  proficny  t'nim  her  the  next  year, 
i»  nil  on  the  items  of  increnH's.  Mr.  ChairDian, 
jfer  back  to  the  hin^nape  of  the  hill  and  expla 
nis.  On  page  57.  the  first  amendment  in  brackets 
)f  the  amount.  The  next  item  is  the  omiiision  of  t 
d  to  the  expei'iments  for  hreedinp  horses  for  mi 
lat  goes  out. 

ISO  IS  purely  elerical.  There  is  a  change  in  the  ite 
ling,  raising  the  amount  from  $uK.<>4()  to  $78..% 
fion  of  the  item  of  $8,000  for  equipment  at  the  ahe< 
im  and  a  substitution  of  these  words:  "$15,000 
imediatelv  available  for  the  erection  of  necessa 
e  I'niteu  States  sliee])  experiment  station  in  Cla 
The  word  *'  Fremont  "  is  stri<'keii  nut  and  the  wn 
ited.  because  that  county  was  divided  some  time  af 
is  failed  •'  Clark  "  and  inchnies  the  sheep  experime 
i  Imnndaries.  The  language  pertaining  to  biiildin 
it  station  is  sim|)ly  a  duplication  of  what  itppet 
ragrai)h.  and  is  accordingly  stri<'ken  out.  Now. 
HX)  he  made  inimediiitely  available  for  buildings. 
t  to  lose  an  extra  seiison.  us  will  l*  the  case  if  t 
lecome  available  until  July  1.  1!>^1.  If  we  are  goi 
we  think  it  would  be  economy  to  let  us  have  it 
passes  so  that  we  can  get  the  Itenefit  of  the  spri 
which  will  enable  us  to  have  the  new  lambing  sin 
n.  and  the  winter  i|iiarters  in  shajie  before  anotl 

.  Is  there  anything  further.  Mr.  Rommel  if 

That  is  all  1  have.  Mr.  Chairman. 

,  That  completes  the  Biireaii  of  Animal  Industry 
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rUKAC  OK  PLANT  INIU'STRY. 

'  SB.  £.  D.  BALL,  ASSISTANT  SECBETABT  OF  AG! 
.  WILLIAH  A.  TATIOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBE 
DUSTBY:  AND  DR.  KABL  F.  EEIXEBHAN,  AS 
)F  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

— KI.IJIIXATHIN'  OK  LOW 


The  iii-st  item,  ivlating  to  the  salary  of  the  cli 
II  Ik'  discussed  later. 

mm  the  second  ilem  on.  covering  the  statutory  P 
Ijttstment  through  ivliich  certain  h>w-Kalaned'nlH 
which  it  has  been  found  dilTiciiIt  to  use  effecti\-( 
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V  stream  of  unsatisfied  and  unsatisfactory  occupants  has  been  flow- 
n^  through  them,  and  in  place  of  those,  through  the  provision  of 
«rtain  increases,  the  net  result  of  the  changes  suggestea  is  a  reduc- 
ion  of  $5,920  in  the  appropriation.  The  changes  stert  with  note  No. 
,  on  page  69,  where  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  to  the 
hief  of  the  bureau  of  $500  is  proposed.  The  present  occupant,  Mr. 
ames  E.  Jones,  a  man  of  long  service  and  nigh  eflSciency  in  the 
ureau,  is  amplv  deserving  of  the  increase  that  is  suggested.  The 
em  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  publications  provides  an  increase 
I  $250. 

Mr.  Andekhon.  Just  a  moment  before  you  pass  the  executive  in 
large  of  seed  distribution.  Does  this  have  to  do  with  the  Congres- 
onal  seed  distribution? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  cut  that  out.  Why  do  you  keep  the  man 
a  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Awaiting  the  final  determination  of  Congress.  We 
J^ve  had  several  experiences  with  the  seed  distribution  within  my 
'^^tt  life  and  recollection.  The  executive  assistant  is  an  able  and 
^^11 1  man.  His  present  work  relates  entirely  to  the  Congressional 
^^    distribution. 

^^i^.  Anderson.  Well,  if  the  seed  distribution  goes  out,  then  this 
^^  ought  to  go  out. 
'**-  Taylor.  Unless  we  should  continue  him  in  other  work  in  the 

,.^^.    Anderson.  Well,  if  you  put  him  in  another  place,  that  is 
^^ht,  but  the  place  ought  not  to  be  there  if  the  work  is  not  there.. 
^-    Taylor.  That  is  true. 

^*-  Harrison.  The  language  in  there  with  reference  to  seed  dis- 
-^  t  ion  ought  to  come  out.  It  was  intended  to  cut  that  out,  but  it 
^i^ied  in  through  an  error. 

*"-  Tayix)r.  Under  note  No.  4  the  officer  in  charge  of  publications 
:^-*:i-eased  from  $2,250  to  $2,500. 

^"  -  Anderson.  Now,  I  understood  that  we  have  all  this  publication 
^^^ss  over  in  one  bureau? 

^^"-  Taylor.  The  construction  of  the  manuscripts  remains  in  the 
'^^ive  bureiuis,  and  this  man  is  the  plant-industry  editor  and  pre- 
!^X*  of  manuscripts. 
^X^.  Anderson.  lie  is  really  an  editor? 

^^.  Tayu^r.  That  is  hi&  function;  yes,  sir.  He  is  essentially  an 
*-Or  in  large  part,  although  he  does  also  other  closely  related  lines 
?^ork  which  we  have  to  have  done  in  the  bureau.  Note  No.  5  is 
^ange  in  the  title  merely,  the  omission  of  one  landscape  gardener 
[*^1,8()0,  this  item  being  revised  by  item  No.  6,  a  designation  of  one 
'^man  of  gardeners  at  the  same  salar\\ 
J^r.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  object  of  the  change? 
C^r.  Taylor.  To  more  accurately  designate  the  duties  that  the  man 
t>erforming.  Note  No.  7  relates  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  records, 
^i  involves  an  increase  from  $2,250  to  $2,500,  an  increase  of  $250. 
^^ler  Note  8  we  proposed  four  executive  clerks  at  a  salary  of  $2,400 
Tiew  places,  these  places  and  those  places  recommended  in  items 
and  16,  on  the  same  page,  being  in  lieu  of  the  places  dropped  in 
^tos  25,  26,  and  27. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  this  executive  clerk  ^ — %' 
ness  on  some  comparable  basis?     I  notice  going  through  this    ^sti- 
mate  that  we  have  executive  clerks  at  $2,000,  $2,250,  and  $2,400. 

Dr.  Tayi^r.  There  are  material  differences  in  the  responsibil/i(^ 
carried  in  different  bureaus  under  the  same  general  title.    Our  dii-    f*; 
cnlty  in  recent  years  has  been  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  expe- 
rienced, qualified  executive  clerks  to  supervise  and  lead  the  work  of 
the  younger  and  newer  clerical  employees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  While  we  are  on  this  subject  I  wish  you  would 
prepare  for  the  committee  a  statement  showing  just  what  promotions 
and  increases  of  salary  are  involved  in  this  rearrangement,  with  the 
clerks  separately,  and  the  various  other  classes — messengers,  labor- 
ers, and  gardeners — so  that  we  can  see  just  what  you  have  done. 

r)r.  Tayu>r.  I  can  furnish  vou  that  now. 

Note. — In  the  estimates  for  the  next  flscnil  year  it  was  proposed  to  create  cer- 
tain new  positions  on  tlie  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  In 
exchange  for  a  larger  number  of  lower-priced  positions,  with  the  result  of  a 
decrease  In  the  amount  of  the  appropriatitm.  If  the  additional  places  recom- 
mended should  he  allowed,  it  would  enable  the  dei)artment  to  make  the  promo- 
tions as  listed  below: 

1  clerk  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  per  annum. 

3  clerks  from  $1,980  to  $2,4(K)  jwr  annum. 
1  clerk  from  $1,800  to  $1,980  per  annum. 

4  clerks  from  $1,600  to  $1,800  i>er  annum. 

7  clerks  from  $1,500  to  $1,(M)0  |H'r  annum. 
14  clerks  fnmi  .$1,4(K)  to  $l,r)0O  per  annum. 

8  clerks  from  $1,320  to  $1,400  per  annum. 

11  clerks  from  .$1,200  to  $1,400  per  annum. 
3  clerks  from  $1,200  to  .$1,320  \yev  annum. 

14  clerks  from  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,100  per  annum  to  $1,200  per 

annum. 
14  clerks  from  $900  i>er  annum  to  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,100  per 

annum. 
35  laborers  from  salaries  ranging  from  $540  to  $060  per  annum  to  $720  per 

annum. 

5  laboratory  aids  from  $900  to  $900  iier  annum. 
5  laboratory  aids  from  $840  to  $900  per  annum. 
5  laboratory  aids  from  $720  to  $840  pt^r  annum. 
3  gardeners  from  $1.1<X)  to  $1,200  per  annum. 
3  gardeners  from  $900  to  $1,100  per  annum. 

12  gardeners  from  $780  to  $1K)0  i)er  annum. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  indicate  the  number  of  total  reductions  in 
places  ?     There  is  a  net  reduction  of  42  places. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Do  you  mean  42  places  have  been  dropped? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Eiropped,  yes;  an  actual  reduction  in  the  amount 
appropriated  of  $5,020.  In  other  words,  we  are  dropping  169  places 
and  substituting  for  them  127,  and  the  decrease  is  $5,920. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  "^'ou  are  dropping  the  26  clerks  at  $900  and  1  clerk 
or  draftsman  at  $900  and  11  clerks  at  $840  for  the  reason  that  you 
can  not  fill  those  grades? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  can  not  keep  them  occupied.  We  get  a  certifica- 
tion, we  get  an  occasional  acceptance  of  a  tendered  appointment,  we 
get  a  short  period  of  service  and  a  resignation,  ana  then  we  go 
through  the  same  process  again.  It  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  and 
necessarily  inefficient  method  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  it  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau 
to  have  fewer  clerks  at  higher  salaries  ? 


s 
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Dr.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  estimate  as  presented  covers  that 
^l>^Bcific  proposal  merely.  The  remainder  of  the  suggested  changes  in 
^  *X«  statutory  roll 

Mr.  Harrison   (interposing).  They  will  be  covered  in  the  state- 
^«nt  you  are  going  to  insert  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Several  of  them  are  changes  in  designation  merely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  will  your  entrance  salary  be  for  clerks  under 
tliis  new  arrangement? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  entrance  salary  for  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  will  be  $1,200. 

Mr.  Byrnes'.  You  have  30  at  $1,000  here. 

Dr.  Taylor.  $1,000;  1  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean,  inclusive  of  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $1,240  with  the  bonus. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  what  I  mean.  The  bonus,  in  our 
practice,  is  a  subsequent  determination.  If  the  clerk's  service  is 
satisfactory  he  gets  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  give  nim  the  bonus  at  once ;  you  determine 
that  in  30  days? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  from  30  davs  to  6  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  goc  any  considerable  number  of  clerks  who 
are  not  earning  the  bonus? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  man  or  woman  who  can  not  earn  the  bonus 
ought  not  to  remain  in  the  service. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  We  are  frequently  not  able  to  hold  the  good  ones  even 
with  the  bonus.  They  will  not  stay.  Then  we  have  changed  the 
designation  in  item  29,  where  the  designation  of  these  positions  is 
changed  from  "  messengei-s  or  laborers  "  to  laborers  and  the  places 
combined  with  item  30. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  idea? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  That  they  are  doing  laborers'  work.  The  former 
phraseology  was  "  lal)orer  or  messenger."  There  was  verv  serious 
misunderstanding,  a  complete  misunderstanding,  voiced  in  tKe  House 
last  year  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  clear,  although  the  facts  were 
clearly  presented.  This  segregates  the  messengers  from  the  laborers 
and  consolidates  the  laborers  all  into  the' one  item.  No.  30,  at  $720 
each  per  year.    • 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  abandon  your  $660  grades? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir:  the  remaining  35  laborer  places  are  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  the  lower  grades.  So  that  it  will  make  the  Mini- 
mum compensation  of  laborers  in  the  bureau  $720. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  work  are  these  laborers  engaged  in  doing? 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  All  kinds  of  hand  labor.  Some  are  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  some  are  at  the  field  stations,  both  permanently  and  temix)- 
rarily.  Quite  a  good  many  of  these  places  are  vacant  through  the 
winter  and  are  occupied  through  the  crop  season,  during  the  time 
when  the  services  are  required,  but  it  is  general  unskilled  labor  of 
widely  varying  kinds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  these  places  are  vacant  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  say  just  how  many.  There  are  always 
some  vacancies,  but  the  number  fluctuates  up  and  down. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  raise  the  average  salary  and  dispose  of  these 
lower  places,  which  you  have  never  been  able  to  keep  filled,  coulA 
you  not  get  along  with  a  smaller  number? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  proposing  a  smaller  number. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  cuts  11  out  of  this  item  for  messengers  aiL<l 
laborers. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  number.    Of  course,  m  i 
the  money  appropriated  here  for  salaries  was  handled  as  a  lum.^ 
proposition  in  which  you  could  secure  your  labor  at  the  price  thm.e 
individual  was  worth,  I  think  a  verv  considerable  reduction  in  tt»e 
number  of  employees  could  be  accomplished,  but  under  the  statutorrj 
roll  plan  a  vacancy  involves  reversion  of  the  money  to  the  Treasuir  j 
during  the  vacant  period.    Item  41,  page  71, 7  laboratory  aids  at  $9€!io 
each  involves  an  increase  of  5  laboratory  aids  at  that  salary.    These 
5  laboratory  aids  are  in  lieu  of  7  laboratory  aids  at  $720  each  (item 
44),  and  will  make  the  minimum  salary  for  laboratory  aids^in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  $84().    On  page  72,  item  No.  47,  7  gardeners 
at  $15(M)  each,  an  increase  of  3  at  that  salary.    These  3  new  places 
and  9  gardeners  at  $9(K).  in  item  49,  are  submitted  in  lieu  of  12 
gardeners  at  $780  each. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  o^ 
your  gardeners? 

Dr.  JAYiiOR.  The  number  is  not  increased :  it  remains  unchanged. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  good  do  you  accomplish  by  the  exi^eriments  i»:"^ 
the  greenhouses  there?    What  is  the  object  of  the  work* 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  The  greenhouses  are,  to  an  extent,  to  the  investigate i^c 
of  plant  problems  what  the  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist.    They  a 
the  places  where  he  determines  his  initial  plant  reactions^  whiethe 
the  work  be  plant  breeding,  plant  pathology,  plant  physiology,  or  i 
an  extent  in  fertilizer  studies.    The  greenhouses  afford  the  faciliti 
for  a  wide  range  of  experimental  work  on  plant  problems. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  are  the  results  of  the  exix^nments  that  are  coiu 
ducted  there  communicated  to  the  people? 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  Very  rarely  is  the  work  in  the  greenhouse  final.    Th 
work  in  the  greenhouses  is  the  initial  work,  the  small-scale  activity 
which  determines  and  shapes  the  field  experimentation  later.    Not  i»- 
frequently,  too,  the  greenhouse  makes  possible  the  doing  of  two  y 
work  in  one,  through  carrying  during  the  six  months  of  the  wintfr 
season  a  crop  through  a  generation  which  would  otherwise  requir^ 
the  summer  of  next  year.    The  greenhouses  afford  the  facilities  fo 
plant  experimentation  under  controlled  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  these  gardeners  employed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Largely  in  the  greenhouses  here  on  the  depart 
grounds,  and  to  some  extent  at  Arlington  Farm  and  at  field  statio: 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  any  exjjeriment  that  is  conducted  by  them  i       ^ 
the  greenhouses  here,  how  is  it  communicated  to  the  people,  if  at  all — -^ 

Dr.  Tayi^)r.  Through  publications  and  demonstrations,  just  as 
the  case  of  work  done  in  the  open  ground,  although  I  wish  to  mal 
this  clear,  that  the  greenhouse  work  in  many  cases  is  not  final  a 
is  merelv  preliminary  to  larger  scale  work  in  the  field. 
.    Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  understand  exactly,  but  I  presume  the 
ject  of  conducting  experiments  is  to  benefit  somebody. 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  It  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  regarding  plant  probl 
of  .scientific  and  economic  importance. 
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3Ir.  Byhxes.  Now,  it  is  no  pood  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  you  are 
LjToing  to  harbor  that  truth  up  in  the  greenhouses.  It  may  be  of  serv- 
i<^€r!  to  you,  but  it  will  not  l)e  of  service  to  anybody  else. 

Dr.  Tatu)r.  Much  of  the  work  on  plant  diseases,  results  of  which 
:V^€  department  has  published  during  the  past  20  years,  has  been 
i>^^un  m  tlie  greenhouses  and  has  been  carried  from  them  out  to  the 
Reld. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  maintain  the  so-called  White  House  green- 
houses? 

Dr.  Tayu)R.  No:  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  those.  It  should 
V>e  made  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  no  relation  to  the  ornamental  plantings  of  the  parks  and  flower 
beds  outside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grounds.  That  is  car- 
ried imder  the  War  Department. 

]VIr.  Harrison.  You  have  the  necessary  part  of  the  laboratory 
<»(|Viipment?    • 

T^r.  TAyu)R.  It  is  a  plant  laboratory. 

^Ir.  Andkrson.  Now,  for  instance — mavbe  Mr.  Byrnes  lias  this  in 
miiid,  too — we  have  a  " mum  ■'  show  here  every  year.  Who  conducts 
th fit  show? 

Dr.  Tayi^or.  That  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  Department  of 
-^^riculture. 

Mr.  AndeRvSon.  That  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  show  ? 

Dr.  Tayi^or.  Yes;  and  in  that  are  illustrated  some  of  the  results 
^^^aincd  in  the  breeding  and  cultivation  of  those  plants.  We  expect 
Probably  next  year — that  is,  1922— to  have  a  very  interesting  tem- 
P^^'^ry  exhibit  of  Easter  lilies  which  will  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
y  tJip  commercial  florists  the  practicability  of  producing  here  in 
y^^rica  our  Easter  lily  bulbs  instead  of  reiving  on  Bermuda  and 
'(•i>5:\n  for  them  as  we  have  had  to  do  heretofore.  That  demonstra- 
'^^^  feature  is  an  incident  of  the  research  work.  In  the  green- 
'^y^s=?es  on  the  department  grounds  as  they  stand  there  is  a  potential 
^*  V^e  to  American  agriculture  and  horticulture  that  can  hardly  be 
^*^  sured  in  terms  of  money.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  much  of  the 
it  improvement  and  pest-control  work  of  the  department. 
Ir.  Anderson.  I  want  the  same  statement  on  these  gardeners  that 
^-^^ked  for  on  the  clerks. 

r.  Tayt.<)R.  We  will  furnish  the  statement  covering  the  whole  stat- 
ry  roll.  Item  No.  58  is  for  one  mechanician  at  $1,200,  which  in- 
^  Ives  an  increase  of  $120,  for  a  man  who  is  employed  in  connection 
-^^b  the  management  of  the  greenhouses  for  mechanical  work.  In 
^^in  No.  CO  there  is  an  increase  of  $120  and  it  is.  for  the  same  reason, 
^^m  No.  01,  one  carpenter  at  $1,200  provides  an  increase  of  $300, 
^  brinir  that  man  up  toward  the  commercial  rate  of  the  same  type 
^  service  that  he  is  rendering. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  have  you  had  him  in  the  service? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  say,  Mr.  Byrnes,  in  this  particular  case, 
^^v  impression  is  that  he  has  been  with  us  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Is  he  a  good,  capable  man? 

Dr.  Tayt^)r.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  you  refer  to  the  commercial  rate  of  carpen- 
-  ^rs,  which  is  $8  a  dav.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  300  davs  in  a 
v^ear. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  how  many  days  in  the  year  the 
carpenters  work,  but  I  imagine  it  is  not  much  over  200  days. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  that  varies  greatly  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building  industry  and  the  condition  of  the  weather,  but 
this  is  the  rat€  which  the  carpenter  sees  as  the  recognized  union    j^ 
schedule  for  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Eight  dollars  a  day? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  $1  an  hour  in  the  District.  I  believe 
it  is  above  that  now.  I  think  it  went  to  $1.05  after  these  estimates 
were  prepared.  Now,  item  No.  64  is  an  omission  of  21  messengers  or 
laborers  at  $540.  That  is  covered  by  the  note  under  item  80  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Item  No.  65  is  for  22  messengers  or  laborers  at  $480 
each,  a  decrease  of  7.  Seven  of  the  laborer  places  are  now  occupied 
by  charwomen  and  have  been  combined  with  item  70,  where  you  \*ill 
note  that  there  is  an  increase  of  7  at  $480. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean  an  actual  increase  in  your  char- 
women force? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  No,  sir;  it  is  merely  the  transfer  of  this  number  of  , 
messenger  and  laborer  places  to  the  charwomen  item.  The  labor  in  j 
those  places  is  actually  charwomen's  labor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  29  messenger  boys  here.  WTiat  do  you 
use  them  for  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  For  carrying  the  mail  and  papers  and  materials  and( 
whatever  is  needed  to  be  transported  from  the  several  buildings, 
some  eight  of  them  in  addition  to  the  west  wing,  now  housing  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We  have  an  exceedingly  difficult  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  actual  physical  operation  of  our  work,  scat- 
tered, as  we  are,  through  the  (rity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  ought  to  organize  a  parcel-post  force  and 
make  deliveries. 

Dr.  Tayt^ir.  We  have  a  ponv  messenger  service,  through  which  a 
regular  schedule  is  maintainei),  and  we  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
special-messenger  work  in  addition  to  that,  and  in  addition  to  all  the 
use  that  we  can  make  of  the  telephone.  It  is  a  tremendously  difficult 
situation  because  of  the  scattered  location  of  the  bureau  s  forces. 
I  believe  that  covers  the  points  of  the  statutory  roll.  The  note  at 
the  bottom  of  page  71  and  on  page  78,  which  was  printed  "  apparent 
increase,  $5,920,'" should  be  "aj^parent  decrease,  $5,920,"  the  actual 
decrease  being  $5,920,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  which  follows.  Is 
there  any  further  question  on  the  statutory  roll,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  Take  up  the  items  on  page  74.  The  first  item 
is  No.  78. 

FOR     investigation     OF     PLANT    DISEASES    AND     PATHOLOiUCAL    COLLEC- 
TIONS  FOR  INN^ESTIGATION  OF  SOFT  ROT  IN   POTATt)ES,  ETC. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  No.  72  is  the  general  authority  for  the  work  of 
the  Bui-eau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  which  there  is  no  change.  Item  73, 
the  subappropriation  for  investigation  of  plant  diseases  and  patho- 
logical collections,  including  the  maintenance  of  a  plant-disease  sur- 
vey, $92,020,  provides  for  an  increase  of  $80,000.  This  increase^  is 
needed  for  two  distinct  features,  as  shown  in  the  note,  first,  an  in- 
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crease  of  $15,000  for  the  investigation  of  soft  rots  in  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  particularly  the  bacterial  storage  rots,  which  fre- 
quently cause  very  heavy  losses  to  these  crops.     These,  we  should 
Keep  in  mind,  are  the  bacterial  diseases  of  these  products,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fungous  diseases  which  are  handled  in  other  sub- 
appropriations. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  work  now  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  The  only  work  on  these  that  is  under  way  now  or 
that  is  possible  now  is  incidental  to  the  other  bacterial  investigations. 
Dr.Erwin  F.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  laboratory,  has  desired  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  forward  efficiently 
this  work  on  bacterial  rot  of  potatoes  and  related  plants.    He  has  not 
been  able  to  make  more  than  a  beginning  in  it  in  connection  with  his 
other  bacterial-disease  work. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anv  unusual  prevalence  of  this  rot  now? 
Dr.  Taylor.  It  flashes  up  destructively  at  times.    I  can  not  say 
that  there  is  any  unusual  development  just  now.    The  pi'esent  situa- 
tion with  potatoes  is  that  of  rather  more  potatoes  than  there  are  buy- 
ers for  potatoes.    That,  however,  follows,  as  we  will  remember,  an 
extreme  shortage,  probably  the  most  acute  shortage,  as  indicated  by 
the  prices,  in  American  history  during  the  past  12  months.    In  the 
investigation  and  overcoming  of  plant  diseases,  progress  comes  only 
through  steady,  persistent,  patient,  and  thorough   work,  begun  in 
time  to  have  results  available  when  the  crucial  need  comes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  feels — I  know  I  do — that 
we  can  not  undertake  anyj  new  work  this  year  that  does  not  bear  some 
relation  to  conditions  existing  now  that  have  not  existed  heretofore. 
Mid  unless  it  is  possible  in  some  w^ay  to  slow  up  other  investigational 
projects  or  close  them  up  altogether,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going 
to  be  possible  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  you  propose  to  do.  I  am  tell- 
i^f  you  that  at  the  start  so  that  you  wiU  Imow  what  we  are  up 
i^ginst  at  the  start  of  this  proj^osition. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  I  think  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  in  addition  that  I  have  had  an  im- 
pression, whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  the  work  done  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  done  economically  and  fre- 
quently upon  surprisingly  small  amounts  of  money,  but  we  are  just 
simply  ui^  against  it. 

Dr.'TAYix)R.  The  point  of  view  which  we  feel  is  fundamental  with 
respect  not  only  to  plant  diseases  but  also  with  respect  to  research 
generally  is  that  the  removal  of  these  handicaps  and  overloads  which 
agriculture  is  carrying  in  the  form  of  crop  pests  must  come  through 
systematicallv  conducted  and  fully  prosecuted  research,  which  must 
be  a  gradual  operation.  Such  work  can  not  be  done  over  night. 
The  remedies  can  not  be  found  immediatdy  when  a  tremendous  loss 
from  plant-disease  epidemics  is  on  us.  We  need  to  do  it  through 
3teadj%  progressive  methods  under  the  direction  of  competent  spe- 
cialists steadily  employed  and  with  facilities  which  will  permit  them. 
:o  make  progress. 

We  need  facilities  and  equipment  for  this  work.  We  need  addi- 
ional  pei'sonnel  to  carry  it  through  and  we  feel  that  it  would  bo 
vasteful  not  to  utilize  the  forces  we  have  well  toward  their  pro- 
luctivc  capacity. 
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It  is,  of  course,  a  question  always  of  judgment  of  how  far  the  coun- 
try should  go  both  in  creating  and  in  conserving  agricultural  pro- 
duction ;  but  I  feel  that  this  would  be  a  productive  investment  of 
public  funds  for  the  general  good,  both  for  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.    The  losses  from  potato  diseases  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  has  been  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
crop  annually  and  not  infrequently  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop, 
and  we  believe  much  of  this  waste  can  be  prevented  by  research. 

ENLARGING   PLANT-DISEASE   SUR\'EY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  rij^ht,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  second  $15,000  in  this  paragraph  is  for  enlarg- 
ing the  plant-disease  survey  work. 

This  is  a  type  of  service  needed  both  by  the  department  and  by 
the  State  experiment  station  extension  forces  to  quickly  bring  to- 
gether and  make  available  to  them,  while  it  isicurrent  and  applicable, 
information  regarding  the  existence,  location,  and  extent  of  plant 
disease  attacks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  will  be  your  expenditure  under  this  plan? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  expenditure  is  practically  $10,000 ;  we  are  a.sking 
rhat  it  be  increased  $15,000.  The  department  was  strongly  urged  to 
enlarge  this  work ;  it  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  States  to  make 
this  $200,000  because  of  its  importance  in  developing  control  of  de- 
structive plant  diseases. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  you  can  just  tell  them  if  they  criticize  you 
on  that  proposition  again  that  Congress  would  not  give  you  the 
money. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  desire  in  the  matter  is  to  accomplish  ultimately 
the  end  that  we  all  agree  is  important  to  accomplish,  namely,  ta 
have  quickly  available  tor  the  guidance  of  the  pathological  investiga- 
tors of  the  department  and  the  extension  forces  of  the  States  timely 
information  as  to  the  occurrence,  location,  and  extent  of  plant  dis- 
eases. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  say  here  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  losses  from  plant  disease  on  some  9  or  10  of  our  im- 
portant crops  last  year,  that  is,  the  year  1919,  showed  that  in  9  or  10 
crops  estimated  losse.s  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  650,000,000 
bushels,  just  of  those  crops,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  we  made  all  of  the  losses  that  are  figured 
that  we  make  throTigh  bugs  and  diseases  of  one  sort  or  another  we 
would  be  starving  to  death  every  year.  T  do  not  think  you  can  quite 
figure  all  those  losses  on  that  basis.  We  have,  for  example,  on  this 
tick  eradication  business,  we  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  ticks  and  dis- 
covered a  lot  of  new  parasites. 

Now,  nobody  can  figure  what  those  losses  were,  owing  to  those 
ticks,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  these  plant  xliseases.  When  you 
accumulate  one,  you  get  rid  of  another  one ;  also,  when  you  figure  up 
the  whole  loss  on  diseases  your  estimate  is  likely  to  be  a  little  high. 

Dr.  Tayt/)r.  This  estimate  is  studiously  low,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  lost  a  given  number  of  dollars.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  question  of  the  financial  iinit  value  of  a  crop  is  depend-r 
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upon  many  other  thinj2:s  besides  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  this  is 
e,  and  we  must  recognize  it  in  our  consideration  of  the  future  of 
'iculture,  that  no  intelligent  determination  of  agricultural  produc- 
Q  can  possible  be  made  until  there  is  a  measurable  degree  of  con- 
1  of  the  crop  pests.  They  lower  our  production  from  a  given 
•eage  and  so  we  find  ourselves — the  farmer  finds  himself — in  a 
te  of  alternation  of  what  we  call  overproduction  and  underpro- 
ction  of  crops.  This  is  of  advantage  to  no  one  except  the  specu- 
ive  middleman  and  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
isumer. 

iVhat  we  are  working  for  is  such  a  degree  of  control  over  these 
5ts  as  will  make  possible  a  ration  al  determination  by  the  farmer 

the  production  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  probable  demand. 
le  work  has  to  be  done  problem  by  problem,  carried  alon^  some- 
les  for  years  without  spectacular  successful  results,  but  ultimately 
lucing  the  hazard  of  producing  through  control  of  the  pest. 

IXVESTIGATIOX  OF   DISEASES  OF  ORCHARD   AND   OTHER  FRUITS. 

On  page  75,  item  74,  there  appears  the  item  for  the  investigation 
disease  of  orchard  and  other  fruits  $101,185.     This  provides  an 
urease  of  $20,200  wliich  is  needed  for  three  items. 

ENLARGING    ORCHARD    SPRAYING    EXPERIMENTS. 

The  first  one  is  $10,700  for  enlarging  orchard  spraying  experi- 

?nts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  expending  on  that  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  spending  $5,800  on  that  this  year.     The  proj- 

has  largely  been  devoted  to  liquid-spraying  research.  A  begin- 
*g  has  been  made  in  the  very  important  field  of  disease  control 
ough  the  use  of  fungicidal  dusts.  It  is  desired  to  enlarge  this 
^k  materially  now  wnile  the  big  question  whether  dust  control 
tue  to  displace  liquid  spraying  is  being  determined. 
tr.  Anderson.  How  long  is  that  likelv  to  take? 
^r.  Tayix>r.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  neces- 
'  for  dust  work  will  continue  undoubtedly  for  two  or  three  years 
ciugh  the  varying  seasonal  weather  conditions.     You  may  have  in 

year  a  dry  season  when  your  fungus  disease  will  hardly  appear 
ill;  when  yon  will  have  too  many  peaches  for  the  buying  demand, 
lowed  by  a  season  when  the  grower  has  to  fight  the  diseases  for 
xy  bushel  of  peaches  he  gets. 

wlr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  successful  dustngpraying  machine  on 
^  market  i 

Dr.  Tayu:)R.  There  are  machines  which  apparently  do  very  thor- 
Efh  distributing  work.  The  question  is  not  that  of  the  machine 
rely,  but  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dusts  as 
stpoyers  of  the  fungi  without  burning  or  injuring  the  foliage  or 

friiit.  *^ 

the  problem  is  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  early  days  of  liquid 
aying,  when  the  question  was.  What  will  prevent  the  fungus  from 
icking  the  apple  without  burning  the  apple  so  that  its  commercial 
Ue  is  injured  or  without  defoliating  the  trees.    It  is  not  unlikely^ 
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that  we  may  come  out  of  it  with  some  combination  schedule  of  apidi- 
cations  of  li(iiiid  and  dust  as  the  most  effective  method  of  controlling 
many  of  these  diseases. 

Fruit  irrowers  are  putting  lar^e  sums  of  money  into  equipment, 
materials,  and  labor,  and  manufacturers  are  putting  lar^  amounts 
of  money  into  the  production  of  equipment,,  and  the  quicker  we  mi 
to  know  the  facts  the  l)etter  will  it  he  for  both  the  fruit  growing 
and  the  manufacturing  industries. 

rOR  EXTENDI X(J   INVESTKSATIONS  OF  PHY810UXJICAL  FRUIT  DISEASES. 

The  se<*ond  item  in  this  increase  is  $2,500  for  extending  the  in- 
vestigation of  physiological  fruit  diseases.  There  are  a  number  of 
diseases  for  which  no  causal  organism  is  known  or  suspected. 

Those  that  we  are  working  on  are  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
serious  losses  from  these  diseases  have  been  encountered.  On  this 
we  arc  expending  this  y(»ar  $6,500. 

MARKET    INSPECTION    OF    FRl'lT. 

The  third  item  is  for  $7.0(M)  for  reinstating  the  pathological  market 
inspection  of  fruit  in  cooperation  with  the  Bui*eau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates. 

This  work  is,  you  mav  sav,  the  technical  determination  of  the 
identity  of  the  diseases  causing  the  decay  of  fruits  as  thej'^  arrinj 
at  the  great  terminal  markets.     Such  diseases  often  determine  tbe^ 
possibility  of  successful  ti'ansj)ortation  and  distribution  under  par- 
ticular conditions.     In  other  cases  the  deterioration  is  merely  ind- 
dental  to  faulty  handling  or  to  unsuitable  climatic  conditions  whik 
the  fruit  was  on  the  trees.     It  is  a  highly  important  line  of  work.  .; 
which  we  carried  on  for.  I  think,  about  two  years  under  the  stimu- 
lating agriculture  appropriation,  where  its  usefulness  was  demon* 
strated.     The  fruit  trade  indorses  it  and  urped  us  to  continue  it,  J 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  relies  on  it  for  stabilizing  their  inspeetionJ 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  doing  work  on  this  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Onlv  incidentally.  We  are  getting  heavy  correspond- 
ence relating  to  it  trom  the  trade.  Samples  are  sent  in  to  the  depart- 
ment for  identification,  but  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  have  men  in  at 
least  two  or  three  of  the  great  receiving  markets  and  available  for 
visiting  others  to  keep  this  work  efficient. 

INV^ESTIGATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  CITRUS  TREES. 

On  page  77,  item  75,  we  have  the  appropriation  for  conducting  such 
investigations  of  the  natui'e  and  means  of  communication  of  the 
disease  of  citrus  trees,  known  as  citrus  canker,  and  for  applying 
such  methods  of  eradication  or  control  of  the  disease  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  necessary,  for  which  we 
are  asking  $109,720. 

This  amount  was  estimated,  of  course,  some  three  months  ago.  It 
was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  amount  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  citrus  orchards  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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The  progress  of  the  eradication  work  has  been  so  satisfactory  dur- 
_  ig  these  three  months,  however,  that  I  think  Dr.  Kellerman,  who  ad- 
ministers this  appropriation  is  willing  to  say  that  we  could  reduce 
this  estimate  considerably  without  ri^  to  the  work  or  to  the  citrus 
industry.  And,  if  the  committee  is  interested  in  following  out  this 
line  of  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Kellerman  just  present  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  think  we  would  like  to  know  what  the 
situation  of  this  work  is  now.  It  is  relatively  new  and  I  was  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  it  at  the  time,  and  I  would  personally  like 
to  know  more  about  it. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  I  think  can  be  very 

t>riefly  presented.     As  you  will  probably  remember,  the  citrus  in- 

I'  dustry  was  threatened  or  it  was  believed  that  it  was  threatened,  by  a 

clisease  that  would  destroy  the  commercial  value  of  citrus  plantings 

in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

The  disease  of  citrus  canker  is  one  which  can  be  spread  by  contact 
Or  even  by  wind-blown  rain,  so  that  tropical  storms,  animals,  vehicles, 
baman  beings,  and  even  birds  can  spread  the  disease. 

It  looked  like  an  almost  hopeless  disease  to  fight,  because  of  the 
fact  it  can  be  spread  during  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 

Tke  disease  was  widespread  throughout  the  Gulf  States,  more 
widespread  than  anyone  supposed  from  our  first  investigation.  We 
mi^ht  have  been  afraid  to  undertake  the  work  if  we  had  known  how 
badly  the  entire  South  was  affected  before  we  even  knew  a  new  dis- 
nad  gotten  into  the  country. 

The  organization  of  this  work  was  begun  on  insufficient  funds  be- 
of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  wide  distribution  and  rapid 
1  increase.     During  the  past  several  years  experiments  haye  been  ade- 
quate and  the  disease  has  been  brought  under  control  with  really  sur- 
prising rapidity.     In  Florida  they  had  nearly  o()0  orchards  badly 
infected  and  millions  of  trees  threatened  with  infection  within  brief 
periods  if  weather  conditions  had  been  right.     We  have  had  only 
one  outbreak  of  canker  there  in  the  past  two  years.     That  outbreak 
was  particularly  unfortunate,  because  it  was  a  case  that  was  over- 
looked, due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  i*educing  our  force  during 
the  past  two  years,  reducing  them  to  the  smallest  limit  that  we  thought 
would  give  efficient  inspection.     A  plan  of  inspection  was  devised 
which  provided  for  only  occasional  inspections  m  regions  that  were 
not  under  suspicion.     One  isolated  region  in  Florida,  near  West  Palm 
Beach,  was  overlookecl,  a  region  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
swamp  land.     Considerably  less  than  a  thousand  trees  altogether 
occurred  in  that  district.    A  case  of  canker  there  was  not  found  until 
about  two  years  after  it  first  appeared,  as  near  as  we  can  tell  from  our 
Iiistory  of  the  disease,  since  that  time,  so  a  few  months  ago  nearly  600 
trees  had  to  be  destroyed  in  that  section. 

That  is  the  only  section  where  that  disease  has  been  found  in 
Florida  for  over  a  year  and  half.  The  previous  finding  of  the  dis- 
ease was  one  case  in  a  property  near  Tampa. 
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The  history  of  the  other  States  is  almost  as  completely  satisfactory. 
One  case  of  citrus  canker  has  been  found  in  Alabama  in  the  past  12 
montlis.  No  cases  have  been  found  in  Mississippi.  A  few  in  sec- 
tions are  still  bein^  found  in  Louisiana,  but  all  of  the  commerciti 
districts,  which  means  the  district  south  of  New  Orleans,  has  been 
free  of  canker  for  almost  the  full  two  years. 

People  are  goin^  into  the  citrus  business  again  in  these  regions  I 
where  citrus  growing  was  temporarily  abandoned  during  the  hysteria| 
of  the  citrus  canker  panic.  Land  values  have  returned!  The  citrus 
business  in  the  South  is  again  considered  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  in- 
vestment and  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is  an  industry  valued  at  about| 
$5()0,0()().(X)0  in  Florida  and  considerable  in  other  States. 

The  situation  in  Texas  is  the  only  serious  proposition  at  the  pi 
ent  time.     The  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  has  decided  that  the  Stat 
has  not  the  authority  to  condemn  as  a  nuisance  trees  aifected  wil 
citrus  canker.    That  has  prevented  the  completion  of  a  campai[ 
almost  in  the  last  stapes  of  satisfactory  development.     There  wi 
very  little  (*ankei-  left  m  Texas  at  the  time  of  this  decision,  and  T 
only  inij>oi-tant  citrus  district  of  Texas,  that  of  the  extreme  southi 
part  of  Texas,  the  region  where  citrus  is  being  developed,  at  k 
experimentally,  was  entirely  free  from  the  canker.     Since  this  tL„ 
porary  setbacK  in  the  work  there  has  been  found  cases  of  citnf  \| 
canker  in  the  Rio  (Jrande  section. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Widespread  or  localized? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  are  localized  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
possible  to  say  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  control  them.  I  dt 
it  being  possible  in  any  State  to  develop  adequate  quarantine 
strictions  when  near-by  areas  are  harboring  citrus  canker. 

The  situation  in  the  other  States  is  more  favorable.     A  wide 
separates  the  scattered  oi*chards.     There  are  only  a  few  scattei 
groves.     A  wide  area  separates  those  districts  from  Louisiana,  Alt] 
bama,  and  the  Florida  citrus  regions  that  are  practically  free 
canker.    We  believe  that  the  complete  eradication  of  the  disease  is 
sight. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  chance  of  overlooking  such  plantations 
the  one  in  Florida,  and  losing  not  only  much  property,  but  much  til 
in  the  final  clean-up  of  the  disease,  we  could  very  quickly  reduce  oit| 
force  and  reduce  the  work  in  at  least  three  of  these  States. 

The  chances  of  properties  getting  infected  before  the  discovery; 
by  our  inspectors  of  isolated  holdover  infections  seem  to  make  ani 
efficient  inspection  necessary  for  at  least  one  more  vear,  although  itj 
will  not  be  necessarily  as  extensive  as  has  been  carried  on. 

I  think  we  can  maintain  a  sufficient  force  with  a  cut  of  $30,0(X).  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  really  safe  to  cut  more  than  that  because  of 
the  necessity  of  putting  on  more  men  promptly  to  clean  out  any  such 
infections  as  we  found  at  Palm  Beach.  But  tor  the  chances  oi  find- 
ing these  infections,  we  could  cut  our  work  to  only  the  necessary  men 
for  continuing  inspection  of  tjie  regions  more  re<^ently  found  in- 
fected. 

Our  recommendati(m  from  these  figures,  therefore,  is  that  we  have 
a  reduction  of  $30,(M)0  in  this  item. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  if  the  States  are  still  cooperating 
c-ith  you  in  this  eradication  work  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  States  are  cooperating  very  enthusiastically. 
riie  State  officers  even  in  Texas  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  furnishing  men  and  money  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  are  furnishing  men  and  money,  although 
the  bulk,  I  should  sav,  of  the  work  is  really  bein^  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral department.  That  is  particularly  the  case  m  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  citrus  industry  is  not  particularly  important.  The 
necessity  of  completing  that  work  is  of  even  more  importance  to 
Florida  than  it  is  to  Alabama,  so  we  are  forced  to  put  in  more  money 
there  than  the  State  is  putting  in. 

Florida  has  put  in  approximately  the  same  funds  that  we  have 
from  the  start.  Mississippi  at  first  did  not  put  in  any,  but  the  time 
arrived  when  they  realized  the  fine  work  that  was  going  on  success- 
fully, and  that  tfie  citnis  industry  was  after  all  going  to  be  an  in- 
dustry that  could  be  developed  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Mis- 
sissippi appropriated  much  more  money  than  the  department  is  put- 
ting into  tne  ntate.  Louisiana  has  also  been  expending  30  per  cent 
more  money  than  the  department  for  two  years,  but  at  the  present 
time  they  are  putting  in  much  less. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  respective  contributions  of  the  different  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  here. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  have  it  here,  and  I  can  read  it  to  you  if  you 
wish  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  put  it  in  the  record,  unless  you  want  to 
Tead  it. 


Xlibama.. 
Florida... 
Louisiana. 
Mississippi 
Texas 


Number  of 
properties 

ever 

showing 

canker, 

Dec.  31,  f 

1919. 


Number  of 

properties 

showing 

canker 

from  Dec. 

31. 1919, 
to  June 

30. 1920. 


1 
3 
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Alabama: 
Nursery, 
(trove. . . 


Florida: 
Xursery 
Orove. . 


Louisiana: 
Nursery 
drove. . . 


Mississippi: 
Nursery 
(Jrove. . 


Texas: 

Nurser>*. 
drove. . . 


Total: 

Nursery, 
(trove. . . 


Citrus  canker  expenditures. 


Number  <rf 
treat  de- 
stroyed. 


5,308.849 
213.375 


5,517.2U 


02,238 

23,<ne 


112.218 


tra«li> 
itnnl 


42,057 
17,847 


50,904 


58,868 
7,375 


66,237 


1,228,835 
500,707 


1,732,122 


6,710,336 
770,410 


7,480,736 


81,151,011 
2,UI,79UI] 


48,IM.»|) 

n.m«r 


178,430.1 


78:i 


5.0»7,t 


3,350,( 
7,704,1 


11,063,' 


Alai«;unu. 
Florlila. . 


(leorgia 

J^ouislann.. 
Mississippi. 
Toxjvs 


State 
expendi- 
tures. 


Miscella- 
neous eon- 
tributions. 


86.607.Hft 
509.2M.K7 
12,000.00 
50.665.06 
56.000.00 
96.780.71 


»3,»R7.50 
121,501.50 


Totnl j  731,326. 50 


125,4X9.00 


Pedenl'. 

expendt' 

lures. 


$101,1 
i<61,^ 

71,551.1 

50,8111 

151,0I8( 


l,273,im: 


J 


Value  of  tropsdestrovod 81l,003,7Cl.W 

State  expenditures 73I,33l-SO 

MLsivllnnoous  nontributioii'* I25,4}(8.88 

Fedornl  e\i>on.iiture«< l,273,17i-ll 

Total  co^tt  of  eradical  ion  work 13,103,755.17 

Dr.  Kellkrman.  I  would  like  to  ^ive  you  just  the  totals.  The  Gov- 
ernment altogether  has  put  in  $1,278,()()()  and  some  odd,  and  the  States 
from  State  funds  have  put  in  $731,000  and  some  odd,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous contributions  from  individual  planters,  from  citrus  growers' 
organizations,  etc.,  have  put  in  a  little  over  $125,000. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  waj'  this  work  has  goneon: 
In  Alabama  something  like  r>,000,0(M)  trees  were  destroyed — ftosew* 
largely  nursery  trees — in  Florida  114,000,  and  that  is  largely  nuraery 
trees,  and  22,000  grove  trees  were  destroyed  as  against  nearly  10  tiiMS 
as  many  in  Alabama. 


I 


•i 
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That  seems  ^reat  when  jou  think  of  the  cost,  which  is  so  much 
gher  in  Florida.  That  is  due  to  two  things;  one  is  the  cost  per 
^  in  Florida  was  much  higher,  because  many  old  and  very  valuable 
5es  became  infected,  became  infected  in  tne  heart  of  the  citrus 
gion,  trees  worth  anywhere  from  $200  to  $300  apiece,  but  if  they 
.d  not  been  destroyed"  the  entire  citrus  district  in  which  those  trees 
curred  would  have  been  ruined  commercially. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  where  these  trees  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
•ove,  I  suppose  you  had  to  destroy  a  large  number  of  trees,  infected, 

well  as  those  trees  that  were  not  infected;  did  you? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  Many  trees  have  been  destroyed  in  that  way,  only 
r  agreement  with  the  owners,  however.  Thus,  ownei's  have  occa- 
onally  made  voluntary  agreements  to  have  trees  destroyed  to  avoid 
le  cost  of  reinspections.  As  a  general  rule,  the  only  trees  that  were 
;tually  supposed  to  be  infected  have  been  destroyed.  We  have  not 
allowed  the  policy  of  destroying  an  entire  grove  even  where  trees 
ere  found  infected  in  the  center.  Trees  have  been  destroyed,  and 
Ijacent  trees  have  been  sprayed  with  disinfectant  and  kept  under 
eervation.  In  many  cases  the  disease  has  not  spread  to  more  than 
TO  or  three  additional  trees. 

Where  we  have  found  groves  showing  widespread  infections,  with 
fected  trees  scattered  all  over  the  grove,  the  entire  grove  has  been 
ken  out,  but  that  has  not  been  done  in  the  older  plantings.  That  is 
le  of  the  reasons  the  number  of  trees  in  Florida  is  surprisingly 
w  as  compared  with  other  States  where  the  plantings  are  mostly 
>ung  and  in  many  cases  becoming  infected  while  in  nurseries,  and 
iirsery  stock.  ^Vhen  nursery  stocK  becomes  infected  we  know  that 
le  entire  planting  is  doomed  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
otal  number  of  nurser}^  trees  is  about  seven  and  a  half  million  and 
[wwre  trees  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  commercial  loss  that  it  represents? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  hard  to  estimate,  of  course,  because  the 
mrsery  tree  is  merely  worth  what  the  market  price  will  bring. 
I^ehave  estimated  that  50  cents  is  probably  the  average  market  price 
5or  citrus  nursery  stock,  so  that  our  nursery  trees  would  have  cost 
IS  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars — I  mean  would  have  meant 
that  much  loss  to  the  nursery  trade. 

The  grove  trees  we  think  have  cost  the  growei*s  about  $8,000,000. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  cost  estimate,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  losses 
in  property  values,  in  loans  canceled,  and  all  other  indirect  ways 
^hat  i)eoj)le  lost  money  dnring  the  canker  outbreak. 

Altogether  the  loss  has  been  between  ten  and  twenty  millions,  I 
hink — between  those  figures:  the  loss  that  occurred  in  the  South — 
'id  we  have  spent,  as  1  sav,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  department 
^  than  a  million  and  a  half.  I  think  that  we  have  through  this 
"ork  up  to  the  present  time  really  established  the  soundness  and 
^f  eness  of  an  industry  worth  altogether  perhaps  close  to  $600,000,000 
^  the  South. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
^ct  that  here  is  an  item  that  amounted  to  $430,000  in  1918  and  an 
^timate  has  been  submitted  for  $109,720  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
^d  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  $30,000  reduction.  I  desire  to  call 
>e  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fad;  that  here  is  an  item  where 

reduction  has  been  made. 
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Mr.  AxDKKStJN.  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  that  fact  his 
not  esciipetl  the  ea^le  eye  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  a  most  dangerous  disease  h» 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated.    I  think  that  is  a  nopeful  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  was  well-founded  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  inchistry.  They  well  knew  that  unless  the  pest  were  grappled 
with  adecjuately  and  promptly  their  orchards  were  gone  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

California,  fortunately,  has  escai)ed  infection,  so  that  there  was  |^ 
no  necessity  and  we  have  not  had  to  fight  there.    We  have  not  had 
to  do  more  than  incidental  scouting  work  to  make  sure  that  their 
groves  were  clean. 

TNVESTKJATIOX  OF  DLSEASES  OF  FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

The  next  item  is  70,  on  page  78,  the  subapprouriation  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  diseases  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
including  a  study  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  parasitic  fung^i  causing 
the  chestnut-tree  bark  disease,  the  white  pine  blister  rust,  and  other 
epidemic  tree  diseases  for  the  purpose  or  discovering  new  methods 
of  control  and  apnljung  methods  of  eradication  or  control  already^ 
discovered,   for  wnich   we  are  asking  $81,115,  for  the  purpose  olj 
continuing  our  i-esearch  activities  with  regard  to  these  tree  (tiseai 
Xo  increase  is  involved. 

Mr.   Anderson.  Has  there  been   any  development  of   the   whit 
pine  blister  rust?     There  was  (piite  a  scare  about  that  I  rememberJ 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  has  l)een  a  continuous  spread  in  certain  sec- 
ticms.  particularly  including  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  is 
rendering  control  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 

This  is  a  research  appropriation  and  I  would  say  for  the  informal 
tion  of  the  committee  that  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  foi'eBk 
trees  are  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  rather  than  thei 
Forest  Service.     They  have  charge  of  administering  this  particular' 
work. 

FOR    ERADICATION    OR    CX)NTROL  OF   WHITE   PINE    BLISTER. 

Item  77  on  page  79  is  the  subai)propi"iation  for  the  eradication  or 
control  of  white  pine  blister  rust.  This  is  the  subappropriation 
under  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  practical  control  of  this 
disease  to  a  degree  sufficient  t^)  permit  the  maintenance  of  white  pine 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  disease  is  of  European  origin.  It  came  to  this  countiy  in 
all  probability  on  white  pine  nursery  stock  imported  prior  to  the 
j)assagc  of  the  plant-quarantine  act.  It  was  distributed  through  the 
northern  white  pine  territory  on  nursery  stock  to  a  degree  which 
was  not  deteinnned  when  we  began  this  control  work.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease which  sometimes  may  incubate  in  a  tree  for  at  least  two  years 
before  it  becomes  detectable  to  the  eye.  and  the  only  possibility  of 
control  is  in  the  line  that  we  are  following;  that  is,  through  the  erad- 
ication of  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Ribes,  which  constitute  the  intermediate  hosts  through  which  the 
(lisi»ase  spreads  from  pine  tree  to  pine  tree.  It  can  not  spread  direct 
from  pine  to  pine. 
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Sir.  Anderson.  Are  these  investigations  in  the  virgin  forests? 
3r.  TATiiOR.  To  some  extent ;  yes.  In  the  upper  lake  region,  al- 
st  entirely  so.  The  pine  industry  there  is  a  virgin-forest  industry. 
is  still  in  the  stage  of  harvesting  the  crop  that  nature  grew.  The 
e  industry  of  a  portion  of  New  York  otate,  and  of  most  of  the 
V  England  States,  is  on  a  very  different  basis.  The  white  pine 
•e  is  planted  and  cultivated  and  cared  for  as  a  crop,  and  there 
very  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  a  permanent  crop  if  this 
ase  can  be  practically  controlled. 

r.  Anderson.  Where  you  have  the  disease  established,  in  the 
Lire  pine,  just  how  do  you  go  about  stamping  it  out? 
r.  Taylor.  We  never  have  successfully  stamped  it  out,  so  far  as 
ow,  under  original  forest  conditions,  and  the  only  way  through 
h  it  can  be  controlled  is  through  the  entire  elimination  of  these 
mts  and  gooseberries  which  enable  the  disease  to  pass  from 
to  pine.    ITntil  the  diseased  pines  are  harvested,  and  what  you 

left  is  clean,  it  dei^ends  altogether  on  the  degree  of 

r.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  cooperation  from  the  States  or  the 
>er  companies  in  this? 

\  Taylor.  We  are  having  very  extensive  cooperation  with 
i  of  the  States  involving — ^I  have  not  the  figures  here  of  this 
s  financial  contribution  by  the  States,  but  my  recollection  is 
it  amounted  in  the  neighborhood  of  $135,000,  some  State  ap- 
riations,   some  townshhip   appropriations,  and   in  some  cases 

interested  forast  owners;  that  is,  white-pine  owners.  In 
•aL  the  work  from  Ohio  eastward  is  on  the  basis  of  at  least 

financial  aid  by  the  States.  From  there  west  we  are  carry- 
:he  heavier  portion,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  five-leafed 
territory,  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 

where  there  is  not  known  to  be  any  infection,  and  where  we 
maintaining  this  service,  we  carry  substantially  the  entire  ex- 

because  of  the  Government  ownership  of  so  large  a  portion 
e  pine  in  the  forest-  reserve^s. 
.  Anderson.  Well,  you  have  no  hope  of  eradicating  this  dis- 

Taylor.  Not  from  the  American  Continent. 
.  Anderson.  Now,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  you  are  going 
able  to  control  it,  if  at  all,  and  retard  its  spread? 

TayliOR.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  economic  conditions  and 
svcholopry  of  the  territory  to  be  considered.  In  the  New  Eng- 
States  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  system  of  control 
e  worked  out  which  will  make  it  possible  ultimately  for  the 
rrowers  or  the  local  government  to  keep  down  the  currants 
ooseberries  so  that  the  growing  crop  can  be  saved. 
Bykxes.  I  take  it  that  the  eradication  will  depend  to  a  cer- 
xtent    upon  the  effort  that  is  made  to  remove  the   diseased 

Taytx)K-  The  question  of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  de- 
entirely  upon  the  removal  of  the  gooseberries  and  currants, 
are  the  medium  through  which  the  disease  is  spread. 
is  not  a  simple  matter,  as  anyone  can  realize  who  has  been  in 
l^y^  broken  country,  such  as  m  many  places  white  pine  is  in- 
,g"  l^^     We  are  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  developing  aji 
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e<'onomiofillY  sound  control  in  the  territory  where  there  is  suSwot 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  pine  indtistir  to  encourage  local  coopHi- 
tion  and  h>ciil  contribution,  unil  ultimste  local  assumption  of  the 
nlM>s  enidicntion  work.  We  do  not  yet  have  fifjures  as  to  the  disttnn 
of  the  spread:  that  is.  the  spread  from  ribes  to  ribes.  We  do  not 
know  the  last  word  regarding  the  distani^e  outside  of  the  pine  plinti- 
tions  where  the  riL)es  nmst  be  eradicated  to  leave  the  pines  safe,  ^e 
do  feel  that  practical  results  are  being  secured.  We  shall  hax'e  to 
readjust  our  work  in  some  sections.  AA'e  propose  a  contimmnce 
appropriation  of  this  year, 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  Are  you  through  with  this  item  if 

Dr.  Tatixir.  I  am  through  with  that  item,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  A>iuEHMiN.  Did  you  state  for  the  record  in  what  States  these 
investigations  are  carried  on! 

Dr.  Tayi/ir.  I  did  not.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  voii  a  statement, 
if  you  desire  it.  a  comparative  statement  that  woulcl  show  not  onh 
the  States  in  which  we  are  vvorking  but  the  financial  contributions 
of  those  States, 
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Mr.  Axi»KHrt<iN.  Where  these  infections  occur,  you  go  ahead,  you 
take  control  of  the  situation :  do  you  do  the  actual  physical  work  con- 
nectetl  with  the  eradication  of  the  gooselwrries  and  currants? 

Dr.  TAn.oH.  Not  except  in  small  demonstration  areas  where  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  method  of  rilies  eradication.  We,  of 
course,  have  no  authority  to  go  into  a  man's  place  and  cut  out  hlB 
currant  bushes  or  his  gooseberries.     In  all  cases  that  is  done  bv  the 
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State  authorities  and  in  certain  of  the  States,  as  I  think  in  New  York, 
the  State  has  gone  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  creation  of  ribes  free  dis- 
tricts and  pine  free  districts,  their  location  being  detetrmined  by  the 
relative  importance  of  the  small  fruit  industry  and  the  pine-timber 
industiT. 

Mr.  Andebsox.  You  have  not  been  able  to  determine  how  close  to- 
gether ft  pine  tree  has  to  be  to  a  gooseberry  bush,  in  order  to  permit 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  with  exactness,  though  in  several  cases  I  think 
with  sufficient  exactness  under  the  conditions  of  prevailing  wind  at 
the  time  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  A  half-mile  distance  from  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  pine  planting  is  sufficient  if  kept  free  from 
currants  and  gooseberries  to  prevent  infection  of  the  pine  from  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries. 


Wednesday,  December  22,  1920. 

8oil.-bacteri0ix>gy  and  pi^\ nt- nutrition  investigations investigat- 
ing soil  fertility  throucjh  artificial  control  of  bacteria. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  Dr.  Kellerman  will  be  compelled  to  be  out  of 
the  city  next,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  have  him  discuss 
three  or  four  items  out  of  their  regular  order.    The  first  one  is  No.  80, 
on  page  83,  for  soil  bacteriology  and  plant-nutrition  investigations. 
Dr.  Kellerman.  This  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  under  which  very 
I     technical  experiments  have  been  conducted  for  a  good  many  years, 
i     and  these  experiments  are  yielding  practical  results  to  the  farmers  of 
y     the  country.    The  most  well  known,  or  widely  recognized,  is  probably 
t     the  development  of  the  use  of  pure  cultures  for  inoculating  legume 
!     crops.    This  was  worked  out  in  this  laboratory  nearly  20  years  ago, 
perhaps.     It  was  first  started  in  Europe,  but  not  successfully  de- 
veloped there.    It  was  established  satisfactorily  through  the  research 
made  in  this  country. 

Since  that  time  the  use  of  pure  cultures  for  improving  the  growth 
of  legume  crops  has  extended  very  considerably,  with  a  considerable 
improvement  in  farm  practice.  It  has  resulted  in  a  wider  and  better 
use  of  legumes  in  much  of  the  rotation  practice.  Improvements  in 
those  methods,  of  course,  are  going  forward.  The  most  important 
feature  of  our  work  at  the  present  time  is  covered  by  the  estimates 
we  are  making  to  develop  a  bacteriological  understanding  of  soil 
<  onditions  that  will  efiable  a  more  intelligent  control  of  soil  fertility 
possible.  From  our  very  small  experiments  in  greenhouses  and  on 
small  plats  at  Arlington  Farm,  it  appears  that  we  have  struck  prom- 
ising leads.  The  greenhouse  experiments  and  the  small  plats  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  our  bacteriological  control  are  yielding  con- 
siderably more  and  without  an  increase  in  labor,  so  that  if  these 
methods  are  going  to  be  applicable  to  large  areas,  it  should  mate- 
rially change  and  improve  some  of  the  agronomic  practices.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  extend  that  type  of  experimentation,  but  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  lal)oratory  o])erations  in  the  j)ast  several  years, 
and  with  the  stationary  appro])riation  or  allotment  for  this  purpose, 
the  work  has  been  a  great  deal  reduced,  it  being  a  type  of  work  that 
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we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  logrically  urge  any  extension  of  duruig 
the  war.  At  this  time  it  does  seem  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  work  is  likely  to  go  to  pieces  unless  we  can  make  some 
increase  in  the  funds  for  continuing  and  developing  the  experi- 
ments. 

A  good  many  technical  studies  of  considerable  value  have  resulted 
from  it,  but  their  direct  application  to  farm  practice  is  rather  hard 
to  outline  brieflv,  and,  unless  vou  care  to  have  them  discussed.  I 
will  not  refer  to  them.  That  explains  the  first  increase  requested  of 
$10,0(X)  for  the  laboratory  and  field  work  in  soil  bacteriolo^,  in- 
cluding some  increase  in  technical  experiments  in  the  inoculation  of 
legumes,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  distribution  of  cultures  that  we 
make  for  experimental  purposes. 

FOR    EXI^RGING    EXPERIMENTAL    WORK. 

The  increase  of  $25,(KX)  in  this  item  is  for  enlarging  the  experi- 
mental work  and  the  technical  investigation  of  the  relation  oi  the 
length  of  day  to  the  flowering  and  fruiting  i^eriod  of  crop  plants. 
A  recent  discovery  in  this  work  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able achievements  in  a  scientific  way  that  has  been  made  during  this 
generation,  or,  I  mean,  in  agricultural  science.  That  is  the  discovery 
of  the  new  principle  that  the  length  of  the  daylight  j^eriod  is  one  of 
the  most,  it  not  the  most,  important  factor  in  controlling  the  type 
of  growth  of  the  different  plants,  and  that  plants  respond  differently 
to  different  numbers  of  hours  of  daylight  with  a  sharpness  of  re- 
action that  is  almost  incredible.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  a  point 
of  immediate  practical  importance. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  an  example,  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  experimental  work,  that  shows  the  practical  importance  of  it. 
I  have  some  photographs  here  of  a  type  of  tobacco  particularly  im- 
l)ortant  for  this  section  of  the  country,  the  Maryland  Mammoth 
tobacco.  That  is  a  very  desirable  type  of  tobacco.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  difficult  to  handle  that  ci*op  because  of  its  failure  t5  pro- 
duce seed.  The  plant  will  grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  big  leaves 
in  Maryland,  but  is  killed  l)efore  it  reaches  maturity.  Through  the 
use  of  the  greenhouse  a  small  seed  supply  was  maintained,  but  with 
great  difficulty.  This  new  principle,  I  may  say,  was  really  discovered 
through  an  attempt  to  develop  methods  to  produce  seed  supplies  of 
the  Marvland  Mommoth  tobacco.  Through  an  understanding  of 
the  reaction  to  the  length  of  the  day  of  this  crop  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  plant  that  crop  in  Florida  at  the  proper  season  as  a  winter 
crop,  when  the  day  is  shoit  enough  so  that  the 'plant  will  be  forced 
to  mature. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  the  day  is  short  enough  ? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  Yes.  The  day  in  our  summer  time  up  hei'e  is  so 
long  that  it  grows  big  leaves  instead  of  producing  seed,  and  conse- 
quently it  keeps  right  on  until  the  day  starts  to  shorten  rapidly  in 
the  fall,  but  by  that  time  the  day  shortens  too  rapidly  and  frost 
comes  too  soon  for  the  plant  to  make  the  change.  By  growing  it  as 
a  winter  crop  in  Floricia,  it  will  mature  as  a  normal  tobacco  plant. 
and  a  seed  supply  of  this  variety  can  easily  be  maintained  in  that 
way.     That  is  one  example.     Another  example  is  the  control  ojE 
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production.  It  is  possible  to  make  flowers  bloom  at  any  sca- 
the year  that  we  want  them  to  bloom  merely  by  adjusting  the 

of  hours  of  daylight  that  thev  get.     From  the  standpoint 
L'ommercial  florist  tnat  is  actually  feasible;  he  can  force  his 
iito  bloom  at  the  time  he  wants  them  to  bloom. 
BntxES.  How  are  you  goinfr  to  adjust  the  number  of  hours 
ightf 

k.Eu.ER.MAx.  In  summer,  by  merely  covering  up  the  plant  at 
lid  not  uncovering  it  in  the  morning  until  the  proper  time 
ed  for  the  right  hours  of  daylight,  if  you  want  to  tihorten  the 
t  if  you  want  to  increase  the  daylight,  then  you  put  in  electric 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  an  example  of  the  cosmos  showing 
a  normal  plant  will  go  ahead  and  bloom,  a  comparatively  small 
lit  by  preventing  the  plant  from  blooming,  keeping  it  at  the 
mperattire,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  in  the  same  bed.  and  in 
e  greenhouse,  to  prevent  it  from  blooming  by  using  a  differ- 
iber  of  hours  of  light,  those  giants  have  lieen  produced  from 
e  kind  of  seed. 

Anderson.  I  know  that  this  proposition,  or  a  similar  pro  po- 
ll least,  has  been  undertaken  with  respect  to  the  production 
,  and  the  production  of  eggs  has  l)een  very  materially  in- 

by  lengthening  the  day.  I  know  that  is  entirely  feasible, 
ave  seen  it  worked  out,  so  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
t  just  as  feasible  with  plants.  Of  course,  you  have  a  ci-eat 
iiore  factors  in  your  equation,  but  the  general  principle,  of 
is  identical. 

\Ki,i,ERsiAX.  It  is  identical  except,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
■ize  the  animal  men,  I  think  they  fail  to  catch  the  principle, 
h  they  get  the  idea.  It  is  easy  enough,  from  an  understand- 
fhis  principle  in  plants,  to  go  ton  far  on  that  question  of 
liens  extra  light  and  make  them  stop  laying.  It  is  necessary 
nstnnd  that  this  principle  changes  a  delicate  balance,  and  a 
nutes  more  or  less,  when  you  get  to  the  |)roper  period,  is 
t  to  make  a  plant  flower  or  not  flower,  or,  I  think,  to  make 
ly  or  not  lay.  That  is  really  the  important  thing,  and  it  is 
>rp  important  that  different  varieties  of  plants  have  different 
periods  of  daylight.    That  explains'why  .some  of  them  are 

for  flowering  in  the  Xorth  and  othera  for  flowering  in  the 
iiid  that  is  why  some  varieties  go  completely  to  pieces  in  the 
nd  do  not  bear  at  all  when  they  are  changed  fr<im  one  lati- 

another.  This  photograph  shows  something  of  the  effects 
I.  the  others  relating  to  questions  of  flowering.  This  photo- 
bows  a  yield  of  potatoes,  depending  on  the  relative  length  of 

night,  but  not  the  temperature.  We  believe  that  an  under- 
r  of  these  principles  and  making  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
:;he  relationship  of  the  critical  period  of  daylight  an<l  dark- 
Jie  different  species  will  clear  up  many  of  our  very  trouble- 
ronomic  problems  in  handling  crops,  and  from  the  stand- 
'  plant  breeding  it  should  give  us  a  totally  new  and  better 
(vhat  we  are  trying  to  breed  for.  Furthermoi-e.  it  gives  us 
e<;Uni<iiie  in  cross-breeding.  We  can  now  force  things  to 
l  the  same  time  that  normally  did  not  do  so,  and  instead  of 
>ur  pollen,  which  is  troublesome  and  very  often  iinsatisfac- 
,    probably  can  force  things  that  we  want  to  hybridize  to 
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come  simultaneously  into  bloom.  The  discovery  of  a  new  biological 
principle  such  as  thig  is  very  rare  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  a  dis- 
covery is  recognized  as  of  any  practical  importance  when  it  is  dis- 
covered. This  seems  to  be  unusual  in  those  several  particulars.  It 
does  seem  to  be  a  discovery  of  remarkable  significance ;  it  does  seem 
to  show  opportunities  for  practical  or  nearly  practical  results  in  the 
near  future;  and  it  does  open  avenues  for  experimentation  that  we 
believe  to  be  of  extreme  urgency.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  delay  following  out  such  a  promising  lead  as  this.  We  4 
are  urging  what  I  think  is  a  very  small  sum,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work:  we  are  urging  an  increase  of  $25,()(K). 

TRAVKLING  EXPENSES — EQI'IPMENT  AND  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  on  the 
financial   end   of   this   proposition.     According  to  your  tabulated 
statement  of  expenditures  on  this  item  there  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $4,000  in  your  salary  item  and  an  increase  of  $11,000  .in  your 
travel-expense  item,  an  increase  of  about  300  per  cent;  then,  again 
you  have  an  increase  of  $12,000  in  your  item  for  equipment  and  ma- 
terial.    I  am  not  sufficiently  advised  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding 
under  this  item  to  know  whether  it  is  disproportionate  or  not,  but 
on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  so. 

Dr.  Keli.erman.  Which  item  would  you  count  as  dispropor- 
tionate— the  travel-expense  item  (  ** 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  travel-expense  item  is  disproportionate 
and  possibly  the  other  two.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  in  mind 
in  the  way  of  equipment  and  material. 

Dr.  Ke'llerman.  I  should  point  out  that  in  carrying  out  experi- 
ments in  the  near  future  one  of  tlie  things  that  is  necessary  is  to 
start  experimental  work  at  points  of  widely  difterent  latitude.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  undertake  experiments  as  far  apart  as  southern 
Texas  and  Maine  or  Washington  State,  as  well  as  at  some  interme- 
diate points,  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  wide  differenc*e  in 
latitude.  Equipment  will  be  required  in  the  w^ay  of  practical  in- 
cubator arrangements  in  order  to  maintain  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  as  nearlv  constant  as  possible  at  each  i>oint. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  equipment  to  be  put  up  in  connection  with 
stations  already  established  or  will  you  have  to  establish  new  sta- 
tions in  new  locations  for  this  work? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  southern  Texas  we  would  probably  have  to 
establish  a  new  station — that  is,  it  would  not  be  a  station  in  the 
sense  of  putting  up  the  buildings  that  would  ordinarily  go  with  a 
station,  but  we  would  not  have  the  advantages  of  station  eqiiipment 
there,  as  no  station  buildings  are  maintained  in  southern  Texas  by 
either  the  State  or  this  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  why  do  you  pick  out  Texas? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  can  ^o  farther  South  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country;  that  is  tne  only  point.  We  do  not  need  to  use 
Texas,  but  that  is  a  desirable  place  because  of  its  extreme  southern 
location.  We  could  use  Miami,  Fla.,  where  we  already  have  buildings 
that  we  coidd  use,  but  the  difference  in  cost  would  not  be  very  ma- 
terial.   We  would  not  be  putting  in  any  elaborate  equipment  at  any 
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point,  but  it  is  more  a  question  of  needing  quite  a  little  additional 
egviipment  in  this  experimental  work,  and  not  particularly  expensive 
eqtaipment. 

IVfr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  these  experiments  are  carried  out 
oir^  a  relatively  small  scale.  You  do  not  carry  them  out  on  a  large 
^x-^^enhouse  sc^e? 

3)r.  Kellerman.  No. 

Hr.  Anderson.  They  are  carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  which  in- 
Jves  some  equipment,  but  relatively  inexpensive,  and  small  in 


Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  it  does  involve  the  construction  of  buildings  in 
lich  to  house  the  men  who  are  sent  to  conduct  these  experiments, 

it  not  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  the  men  would  all  have  to  take  care  of  their 
own  housing.  This  would  be  purely  a  temporary  type  of  location, 
and,  therefore,  we  would  not  attempt  to  develop  any  continuing 
^rxipment;  it  would  be  equipment  of  a  temporary  character. 

^D^r.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  anything  but  of  a  tem- 
poyary  character,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  experiments. 

-Dr.  Tayix)r.  It  would  mean  temporary  field  laboratories  operated 
si^rjriultaneously  at  various  points  where  the  latitude  conditions  fit. 

Tr.  Anderson.  Have  you  finished  with  that  item.  Dr.  Kellerman? 

>r.  Kellerman.  I  have  finished,  Mr.  Chainnan,  unless  you  desire 

so^me  more  discussion  of  the  question  of  having  adequate  shipment. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  I  would  like  for  you  to  make  any  explanation  you 

c^  x-e  to  make  in  regard  to  the  travel  expense  item. 

Dr.  Keij:^rman.  I  think  that  is  very  well  explained  by  two  things. 

I^ firing  the  past  four  years  w^e  have  cut  down  our  travel  below  a 

fe   limit  for  adequately  handling  our  field  work,  because  of  the 

oessity  of  curtailing  expenditures  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 

I'^ilroad  travel.     Railroad  travel   is  now  more  expensive,   and   in 

^^i^r^ying  on  our  work,  and,  especially,  in  carrying  on  this  work 

'^^liore  we  are  investigating  the  length  of  day  problem,  much  more 

^^^vel  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  best  advan- 

ta^ar^  in  the  utilization  of  the  time  of  our  technical  men. 

^^*^     INVESTIGATIONS    OF    (OTTON,    CORN,    AND    OTHER    CROPS    INTRODUCED 

FROM  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

'^^^ith  your  permission,  I  will  skip  the  item  on  page  84,  or  item  81. 
mci  tjii^^  yp  il^jn  Xo.  82,  on  page  85,  for  acclimatization  and  adapta- 
tion  investigaticms  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  crops  introduced  from 
r^*^pical  regions.    There  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $80,000,  and  that 
'^"^    fairly  well  explained  in  the  two  paragi-aphs.     $50,000  of  the  in- 
^^^asse  is  for  enlarging  our  cotton-development  work.    I  am  making 
*  distinction  now  between  cotton -development  work  and  the  experi- 
''J^iital  work  on  cotton.    Our  experimental  work  we  will  maintain  at 
**^out    the   present  status — that   is,   insearching   for   new   types   of 
y^'^^ii,  breeding  cotton,  and  experimental  work  in  different  methods 
Q^ndling  cotton  under  different  field  conditions.    That  work  will 
^   -^^^rward  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  heretofore.    The  reasons 
^  ^^commend  a  change  of  policy  at  this  time  is  because  of  the  rather 
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imusual  condition  that  the  cotton  industry  is  facing.  Of  course,  that 
is  particulary  acute  right  now,  but  we  believe  it  is  still  a  symptom  of 
a  rather  general  condition  that  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country 
must  face. 

Mr.  Andersox.  If  I  undei-stand  what  you  are  tiying  to  do,  and  in 
order  to  ^et  at  it  as  quickly  as  I  can,  under  the  present  conditions 
you  have  in  some  districts  a  large  number  of  varieties  and  characters 
of  cotton  growing. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And,  so  far  as  you  can,  you  want  to  standardize 
the  character  or  variety  of  cotton  grown  in  specific  areas? 

Dr.  Keli^erman.  To  standardize  and  improve:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  you  will  not  have  the  danger  of  cross- 
breeding and  the  running  out  of  certain  varieties — is  that  the  idea? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  Yes,  sir:  we  want  to  do  for  cotton  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  for  cattle.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  "cur  dogs" 
in  cotton.  We  want  a  better  product  and  a  better  yield  of  cotton, 
and  to  give  this  country  a  chance  to  maintain  its  cotton  crop.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  compete  with  China,  India,  and  Egypt  unless 
that  is  done. 

c<X)peration  of  states. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  work  conducted  in  cooperation  with  anj^v 
body  in  the  States? 

I)t,  Kellerman.  We  have  State  cooperation,  but  this  is  a  type  of 
work  that  was  developed  entirely  in  the  department,  and  aside  from  ■ 
a  friendly  interest  there  is  not  much  cooperation  on  the  part  of  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  have  started  here  a  big  job,  and  one  that 
T  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  complete  under  Federal  appropria- 
tions.    It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  bound  in  some  way  to  enlist 
State  cooperation  in  this  work  if  you  are  to  go  forward  with  it.    It  ; 
is  a  big  job — a  ti'emendous  job — and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  pos-  | 
sibly  carry  it  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  appropriations  alone.    It  is  in  its  nature  an  exten-  | 
sion  proposition  or  demonstration  proposition,  and  it  does  seem  to  ' 
me  that  you  have  got  to  enlist  some  State  cooperation  in  this  work  if 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  it  on  a  scale  that  will  make  it  worth 
while. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  get 
State  cooperation  unless  we  are  in  a  ])osition  to  make  more  ot  a 
start  than  we  are  able  to  make  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Perhaps  I  am  going  too  fast. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  one  trouble. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  done  up  to  this  time  in  this  matter? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  established  new  v^arieties  in  many  sec- 
tions. The  department  has  developed  the  Pima  variety  of  cotton, 
which  is  a  high  grade  of  Eg^qitian  cotton,  and  we  have  created  »n 
Eg^V'P^'*^^  cotton  industry  in  America,  in  the  southwestern  section  oj 
the  country,  in  Arizona  and  California.  The  bureau  has  develops 
half  a  dozen  tvpes  of  cotton  of  superior  grade  that  have  been  rapidly 
displacing  inferior  varieties  of  cotton.    The  Lone  Star  is  a  variety 
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cotton  that  you  are  probably  familiar  with,  and  there  are  the 
dumbia,  Trice,  Durango,  and  Acala  varieties.  They  are  all  supe- 
)r  varieties  of  cotton,  and  the  Lone  Star  has  been  grown  up  into 
J  millions  of  bales  this  last  year.  This  problem  of  getting  people 
understand  how  some  comparatively  small  things  are  to  oe  done 
they  are  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  cotton  industry  in  the  cotton 
pon  is  known  to  so  few  people,  and  it  seems  so  hard  to  get  people 
carry  on  that  work  that  we  do  feel  that  we  must  develop  a  nucleus 
trained  men. 

Mr.  Brynes.  I  understood  from  the  statement  of  the  chairman  that 
lat  you  are  undertaking  to  do  is  to  induce  cotton  growers  of  cer- 
n  communities  to  plant  certain  varieties  of  cotton  recommended 
you  in  order  to  standardize  cotton  growing. 

l5r.  Kellerman.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  work.  For  instance,  we 
und  that  the  Meade  cotton  could  take  the  place  of  sea-island 
tton  in  localities  where  sea-island  cotton  haa  to  be  abandoned 
<^ether  because  of  boll-weavil  ravages. 

\lv.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Meade  variety  will  not  be 
ected  by  the  boll  weavil  ? 

3r.  Keij^erman.  The  Meade  variety,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
acked  by  the  boll  weavil,  can  mature  a  commercial  crop,  and  it 
I   be  grown  particularly  in  regions  where  they  formerly  grew  sea- 
nd  cotton  principally. 

Kir.  Byrnes.  There  is  one  county  in  my  district  where  they  used  to 
»^  sea-island  cotton,  but  on  account  of  the  boll  weavil  it  became 
essary  to  abandon  that  crop  entirely.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
s  any  other  variety  that  could  be  substituted  for  it. 
^r.  Kellerman.  1  think  this  Meade  cotton  is  a  good  example  of 
t.  We  have  something  like  2,000  acres  of  Meade  cotton  growing 
-his  country  this  year.  That  is  a  cotton  that  was  developed  in  this 
^k  several  years  ago  by  a  man  named  Meade.  Unfortunately,  he 
5  a  victim  of  pneumonia  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  cotton  has  been 
fled  after  him.  That  cotton  is  almost  like  sea-island  cotton,  and 
Spinners  are  well  satisfied  with  Meade  cotton  as  a  substitute  for 
•island  cotton.  However,  we  have  only  a  little  bit  of  seed.  As  an 
^resting  sidelight  on  that  seed  question,  a  man  from  the  West 
^ies  came  in  here  and  bought  the  greater  part  of  that  seed  supply 
I  carried  it  back  with  him.  Most  of  that  seed  supply  is  now  in 
Ui. 

dr.  Byrnes.  I  have  heard  about  that  seed  down  there,  or  about  a 
iety  of  cotton  that  they  planted  that  has  a  very  long  staple. 
)r.  Kellerman.  They  came  in  and  bought  that  seed  here. 
^Ir.  Byrnes.  Then,  tliat  is  how  they  got  it? 

>r.  Kelli-:rman.  Yes,  sir.  They  bought  it  from  people  who  were 
►wing  it  in  the  Southern  States.  They  were  growing  it  down 
re  from  seed  that  we  originally  took  into  that  region.  TJnless  we 
I  follow  these  things  up,  and  unless  w^e  can  put  men  on  these  things 
1  keep  in  touch  with  the  development,  and  unless  we  can  do  it  for 
next  few  years,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  at  all,  because  I  do 
,  think  there  is  any  other  agency  in  this  country  that  has  either  the 
as  or  the  men  to  even  attempt  to  do  that  work,  and  I  believe  it  is 
only  way  in  which  the  great  cotton  industry  of  this  country  is 
ng  to  be  preserved  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Byrnk8.  And  what  you  claim  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  touch  with  them.  f  Vr- 

Mr.  IIakkisox.  Why  are  the  States  not  interested  in  this  in  the     p  "' 
wav  that  Mr.  Anderscm  has  indicated^  t^ 

I)r.  Kkllermax.  They  are  interested  in  it  very  much,  but  we  h^x^  1^^ "", 
not  been  en^a^ed  in  the  work  h)ii<i:  enough  for  them  to  understaiiil  f*\'^ 
exactly  what  we  are  drivin«r  at.  As  I  said,  while  they  are  giving  us  l^f* 
friendly  interest,  they  do  not  see  what  the  point  is  in  a  lot  of  it.  aad  '^"' 
they  are  not  puttin«?  up  any  money  i)artly  because  their  State  legis- 
latures are  not  ^^^i^'"*^  the  money 

Mr.  Anderson  (interi:)osing).  I  may  be  wrong  a\)out  this  proposi 
tion,  because  I  do  not  kiiow  anything  al)out  the  cotton  industry,  bi.it  I'  -.^^ 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  got  to  begin  your  educational  work  I  -^^ 
with  some  agency  in  the  States  that  will  be  able  to  help  at  some  tinc"i>^. 
Of  course,  I  understand  that  you  have  got  to  establish  a  stait  soii3.*- 
where,  but  3011  should  not  be  recpiireu  to  demonstrate  the  p^ac^'ti• 
cability  and  advantages  of  those  things  before  you  ^an  enlist  t"lM 
interest  of  the  peojile  in  the  States.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  oujS'T^^ 
not  to  be  true.  If  that  is  the  situation,  I  want  to  know  it,  liecaus^  I  I  ''■ 
can  see  where  this  thing  can  grow  into  something  tremendous,  atTid  f^"^' 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  started  on  a  basis  that  is  going  to  involve  tie  I  ' 
Federal  (iovernment  in  a  character  of  activities  that  I  think  oupcht  |  ^! 
to  be  undertaken  eventually  in  large  part  by  the  States. 

Dr.  Kellkrman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  j'ou,  but  I  did  not  qiii^«— .. 
get  the  point  of  the  criticism ^'' 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  am  not  criticizing  at  all,  but  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  facts. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  l^ind  of  vrork 
must  be  done  almost  entirelv  bv  the  States,  but  I  do  not  think  thej 
are  m  a  position,  and  will  not  be  for  several  years,  to  undertake 
to  (rarry  on  the  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done.     For  instance, 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California  for  a  number  of  years  we  we 
WM)rking  very  energetically  an<l  successfully  in  developing  this  Ame*^' 
ican-P]gyi)tian  cotton  industry.     The  State  men,  some  of  whom  kne"^ 
something  about  cottcm  raising  in  the  South,  thought  that  we  weJtr** 
attemj)tiiig  an  impossible  task  there,  and  they  were  not  particularE-  J 
in   sympathy  with   the   work.     They   were  not   particularly  anta, 
onistic,  but  they  did  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  it.     That  work  h 
gone  on,  and  at  the  j)resent   time   we  have  the  most  sympathetfc- 
interest  in  the  work,  and  we  have  direct  aid  on  the  part  of  tho^^^ 
States  in  the  work. 

We  considered  during  this  last  year  whether  we  could  let  go  iC^    ^ 
California  and  Arizona,  leaving  that  work  to  the  State  men  entirelj-^^' 
because  we  felt  that  we  needed  the  men  in  the  East,  and  we  need^^"   ? 
them  very  badly,  especially  on  account  of  this  Meade  cotton,  whic0^^ 
we  were  anxious  to  push  as  raj^idly  as  possible:  but  we  felt  that  if 
did,  we  would  be  jeopardizing  the  American-Egyptian  cotton  in 
tr3%  or  we  would  be  if  we  pulled  our  men  out  suddenly  before  the 
could  put  in  trained  substitutes.     We  had  no  trained  substitutes  ^ 
put  in,  no  understudies,  and  no  State  men  that  could  keep  that 
chine  running.    That  is  the  proposition  that  we  face.    It  is  mere 
to  bridge  over  this  transition  stage  until  we  have  worked  out  pi 
and  methods  that  are  sound  and  that  will  establish  this  type  of  oott 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  experiment  stations  in 
:he  States  where  cotton  is  the  principal  staple  crop  do  not  appear  to 
show  any  interest  in  the  development  of  the  industry  upon  what 
eems  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  it  can  prosper?  How  do  you 
xnlain  that? 

L)r.  Kellerman.  I  explain  that  as  being  a  form  of  nearsightedness. 

think  it  is  a  question  of  being  so  deeply  immersed  in  the  immediate 
usiness  of  the  cotton  industry  that  it  is  difficult  to  undertake  work  on 
lis  cotton  problem  which  looks  10  years  in  the  future.  I  think  that 
I  the  reason  why  the  department  is  in  a  position  to  do  that  kind  of 
'^ork,  because  we  are  not  swayed  by  the  temporary  situation. 

Mr.  Bjtrnes.  Boiled  down,  is  this  what  you  propose  to  do:  To 
Lemonstrate  the  practicability  of  growing  this  Meade  variety  of 
otton,  for  instance,  in  a  given  section,  with  the  hope  that,  as  you 
lemonstrate  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  you  will  induce  the 
State  authorities  to  aid  in  inducing  the  cotton  growers  of  that  par- 
ocular  State  to  bring  up  the  industry — is  that  what  you  propose? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  largely  it ;  but  with  that  is  com- 
)ined  this  question  of  tne  aaaptability  of  aifferent  varieties  of  cotton 
0  different  regions.    Those  two  things  we  must  be  able  to  show. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  first  want  to  ascertain  what  you  will  recommend 
)  tliem? 

II>r.  Kellerman.  We  know  that  in  a  general  way,  but  as  between 
fferent  types  of  soil  we  do  not  know.  Neither  do  the  States  nor 
^ybody  else.  For  instance,  our  Acala  cotton,  which  is  displacing 
Her  varieties  of  cotton  in  Oklahoma  and  the  high  table-lands  of 
e:xas,  is  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  and  all  we  need  there  is 
'  cooperate  with  the  State  men  to  see  that  the  variety  can  be  estab- 
slied ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  Meade  variety  of  cotton,  the  question 
»  much  more  complicated,  and  we  must  show  the  people  now  to 
Quelle  that  cotton.  We  must  show  them  the  caution  that  they  must 
se  if  they  are  to  keep  their  seed  reasonably  pure  and  prevent  crossing 
'^d  deterioration  because  of  crossing  with  other  types  of  cotton. 

■Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  harder  to  reconstruct  a  form  of  agriculture 
^»n  it  is  to  build  up  a  new  one,  and  that  is  what  is  involved  in 
^^  matter  of  long-staple  cotton. 

lir.  Ball.  Is  it  your  idea  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  county  agents 
^  the  same  time  you  demonstrate  it  to  the  farmers  in  a  community 
^  that  they  may  know  how  to  keep  their  seed  pure,  and  then  the 
^^nty  agents  will  take  it  up  ? 

-C>r.  Kellerman.  We  expect  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  county 
?^iits  and  State  men  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them  so  they  can 
^ndle  it. 

tir.  Ball.  This  demonstration  is  to  get  the  State  men  interested  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to 
-    necessary,  although  perhaps  it  is. 

X)r.  Ball.  Cotton  breeding  of  any  kind  requires  a  very  long  time 
^cl  is  a  very  expensive  job,  and  the  States  have  not  had  money 
^C)ugh  to  do  that.  They  have  not  had  money  enough  provided  for 
^^  experiment  stations  to  handle  this  proposition,  and  it  would  be 

|Q;reat  waste  of  money  for  all  the  cotton  States  to  carry  on  this 
^^eding  work. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  T  understand  that ;  but  here  you  have  substan- 
tially at  least  the  initial  part  of  a  ready-made  proposition  that  you 
propose  to  lay  down  there.  Your  plant-breeding  work  has  been 
done,  or  some  of  it  has  been. 

Dr.  Baix.  Some  of  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  foundation  has  been  laid,  and  you  have  your 
plans  formed.  In  view  of  that,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  should 
l)e  some  cooperation.  I  feel  now  that  somebody  must  show  me  thai 
there  is  enough  interest  in  it  down  there  to  give  some  substantial 
cooperation  before  I  am  ready  to  go  very  far  with  this  proposition. 

Dr.  Bau,.  As  you  know,  the  States  are  just  coming  in  and  de- 
manding that  the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  be  continued,  and 
the  (loverimient  had  spent  a  number  of  years  on  that  thing  before 
they  got  started. 

Air.  Anderson.  But  when  mc  started  it  we  started  it  on  a  coop- 
erative basis. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Originally,  I  think,  that  was  taken  np  almost 
entirely  by  the  department.  I  want  to  say  one  word  aoout  the 
Meade  variety  of  cotton,  taking  that  as  an  example.  That  is  a 
cotton  that  is  achipted  to  the  region  of  (Jeorgia  and  oouth  Carolina. 
That  is  a  region  where  the  State  people  were  very  friendly  to  it,  and 
were  anxious  to  have  it  developed,  but  we  were  too  short-handed  to 
follow  it  up  oui>ielves.  and  that  Meade  cotton  came  within  a  hair^s 
breadth,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as  any  cotton  crop  in  this  country  i 
concerned,  of  being  lost. 

Slij)s  of  th}»t  kind  are  apt  lo  occur,  and  these  varieties  I  have 
ferrc'J  to  are  sui)erior  varieties.  We  I)elievc»  that  they  ure  national 
ji'<.  et  if  we  take  advantage  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  facing 
just  that  kind  of  j)r()l)lein  if  we  let  this  go  on  and  trust  entirelv  to  a 
ra^ual  interest  in  the  States,  or  there  may  Ih»  a  genuine  interest  In  thB 
Staler,  but  a  lack  of  funds,  until  such  time  as  it  can  become  more  gen- 
eially  known  by  the  ])hHUers  of  the  States  and  thereby  develop  a 
public  spirit  so  tlir.t  funds  in  tlie  States  will  be  more  plentiful — 
unless,  as  1  s;iy,  we  go  to  that  ])oint,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  much  of 
the  fundamentally  iini)oitant  work  that  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  How  wiclesju-ead  will  this  work  l)e  to  start  with  or 
where  will  you  start  it  ( 

Dr.  Kr;i.LERMAN.  lu  the  Kat  it  will  be  in  South  Carolina  and 
(fcorgia  and  along  that  ic^rion  where  we  had  formerly  a  Sea  Island 
cotton  industry.  Wc  arc  anvious  to  push  the  development  of  im- 
j)roved  cotton  into  that  reiri(»n  very  materially.  We  are  anxious  to 
pii.^h  the  development  of  the  Acala,  Trice,  and  the  I>one  Star  varieties 
in  the  Texas,  OklahoniM.  and  New  Mexico  regions,  and  the  Durnngo 
variety,  too,  in  much  of  the  very  productive  cotton  belt  that  has  l>een 
largely  growing  inferior  varieties  of  cottcm.  We  have  not  done 
enough  experimental  work  to  l)e  absolutetly  sure  of  the  kind  of  devel- 
opment W(»  want  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Anukrson.  If  we  agree  to  undertake  this  thing — and  I  am  not 
agreeing  to  it  now — we  should  have  some  a/ssurance  that  the  work  wilj^ 
l)e  concentrated  in  one  or  two  States  and  try  it  out  so  that  we  wiW 
know  where  we  are  when  we  come  to  develop  it.      I  do  not  want 
start  something  spread  all  over  the  South  in  47  different  places. 
we  can  concentrate  this  thing  and  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  demcvx^ 
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strate  an  interest  down  there  which  is  going  to  make  cooperation 
feasible  on  the  basis  that  will  be  necessary  if  it  is  going  to  amount  to 
anything  the  committee  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  try  it  out,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  try  out  something  on  a  big  scale  and  then  have  to 
abandon  it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  certainly  true,  but  the  twp  areas  that  the 
most  attention  will  be  given  to  will  be  the  Southwest,  where  we  are 
anxious  to  develop  long  stiiple  cotton,  l^ima  cotton  especially,  and  the 
Southwest  valleys  where  Pima  cotton  can  not  be  grow^n,  but  which 
can  grow  Acala  or  other  high-grade  shorter  cottons,  and  the  Georgia- 
South  Carolina  district,  the  high  table-land  region  of  New  Mexico, 
west  Texas,  and  into  Oklahoma.  Those  are  the  districts  in  which,  I 
think,  we  should  specialize  and  are  planning  to  specialize  if  we  can. 

RUBBER-PIJINT  IN\'E8TIOATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  your  next  item. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  next  increase  is  a  $30,000  allotment  for  rub- 
ber-plant investigations.  This  request  is  really  in  the  nature  of  an 
insurance  fund  on  the  rubber  supply  for  this  country.  As  you 
perhaps  realize,  this  country  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  rub- 
oer  in  the  world  and  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  East  Indian  rubber  pro- 
ducers; the  oriental  supply  forms  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  supply  of 
the  world,  and  those  countries  are  not  only  under  foreign  control 
but  are  more  or  Icgs  disturbed  in  their  own  internal  conditions.  The 
future  of  the  rubber  supply,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  tlie 
world,  is  thorefoi'e  more  or  less  problematical.  I  think  no  other 
important  country  is  devotinir  so  little  attention  to  rubber  supplies 
as  is  this  country.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  asking  for  an  iu- 
wstigation  of  the  j)ossibilities  of  rubber  production  in  the  western 
ieniispliere.  if  practicable,  for  the  prodUition  of  rubber  substitutes 
in  the  continental  United  States.  There  are  many  rubber  |>lants  or 
plants  allied  to  them  that  have  not  been  experimented  with  to  an 
extent  which  might  offer  promising  opportunities  for  industries  in 
this  country  and  which  it  will  not  he  \ eiy  expensive  to  examine.  The 
expenditure  of  this  sum  for  a  few  years,  we  believe,  will  clearly 
answer  the  ouesticm  of  the  future  development  of  the  rubber  sui)i)lv 
of  this  country.  That  is  a  new  item.  1  apprer-iate  that  youi*  point 
of  view,  expressed  earlier  in  the  hearinir.  is  against  the  consideration 
of  such  work,  but  the  very  unusual  situation  that  this  country  in 
regard  to  its  rubber  supply 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Of  course,  in  that  connection — if  I 
may  inject  just  a  moment — this  (ommittee,  I  suppose,  will  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  time  with  respect  to  some  of 
these  items;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  emergen- 
cies and  exigencies  existing  at  the  present  time  which  justify  taking 
pn  an  item  iBecause  of  the  advahtages  to  be  derived  by  taking  it  up 
immediately,  but  I  think  that  all  problems  which  can  be  deferred 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  the  Treasury  is  easier,  clearly  ought  to  be 
^^erred,  unless  there  is  a  clear  advantage  and  an  advantage  justifi- 
•^^  under  present  Treasury  conditions  which  would  warrant  us  in 
^^g  up  the  item  at  this  time. 
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Thursday,  December  23,  1920. 
for  the  ixvestkjatiox  and  iml'rovement  of  cereals,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  investigation  and  improve- 
ment o^  cereals  and  methods  of  cereal  production,  etc. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  our  item  for  cereal  investigations.  The 
work  relating  to  the  production  of  cereal  crops,  incluclin^  the  work 
of  disease  control,  is  handled  under  this  item.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
make  the  general  observation  that  the  cereal  crops  of  the  country 
represent  one  of  the  largest  of  the  agricultural  assets,  and  perhaps 
in  many  ways  the  most  important  aijricultural  asset  of  this  country. 
The  item  is  the  lar<rest  item  in  our  bureau  appropriation.  Even  at 
that,  1  think  it  is  rather  plain  to  everybody  who  looks  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  other  cereals  of  the  country  that  we 
are  spendin<r  a  very  small  amount  on  the  great  potential  resources 
that  we  liave  here.  During  the  w^ar  the  information  that  we  had 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  handling  the  problem  of  rapid 
exi)ansion  of  the  bread  grains,  and  during  the  readjustment  period  it 
seems  that  the  information  we  have  is  even  more  important  to  the 
immediate  future  welfare  of  the  coimtry  and  the  farmer.  The  neces- 
sity for  enlarging  our  experimental  work  in  the  hoi)e  of  improving^ 
the  possibilities  of  cereal  production,  I  think,  is  outstanding  to  any- 
one who  gives  even  casual  nttention  to  it.  During  the  war  much  of 
the  advantage  in  yield  and  quality  of  wheat,  for  example,  was  lost 
through  the  shortage*  of  suitable  seed  grain  in  some  areas  and  the 
ne<»essity  for  extending  wheat  areas  as  much  as  possible. 

The  stabilization  of  jield  in  any  locality  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
question  of  determining  the  yariety  thnt  i?;  suitable  to  that  locality 
and  providing  suitable  stocks  of  seed.  This  is  not  a  thing  for  which 
the  department  pays,  of  course.  I  mean  the  maintenance  of  seed 
stocks,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  technical  men  of  the  States  and  the 
department — and  apparently  only  in  their  hands— can  this  problem 
of  segregating  the  desirable  types  of  wheat  or  other  grains  be  placed. 
With  that  generalization  about  what  seems  to  be  the  real  urgent  need 
for  improving  the  experimental  work  of  the  bureau  in  connection 
with  the  cereal  work  I  am  ready  to  take  up  the  increase  of  $110J96, 
as  estimatcid  for  next  year. 

prospect  of  increasing  wheat  yield  per  acrj:. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try the  average  yield  of  wheat  has  increased  about  2  bushels  per  acre. 

'Dr.  Kkllerman.  Yes;  in  about  *>0  vears. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Compared  with  Germany  and  France  that  is  a 
verv,  very  small  increase.  Have  w^e  any  prospect  of  increasing  that 
yield  raj)idly  in  the  next  few  years? 

Dr.  Keij.erman.  1  think  we  have  no  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase 
I  think  the  most  we  have  is  the  oj)portunity  for  a  steady  increase^ 
Imt  even  that  we  miy  not  achieve.    I  think  it  is  dependent  on  wheth^^ 
we  can  cany  out  this  kind  of  w-ork,  whether  we  are  going  from 
busliels  on  up  to  18  or  20,  or  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  stick  at 
or  even  sag  below  14.    I  think  that  is  really  about  the  situation  as    it 
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stands.  The  differences  in  the  areas  of  wheat  production  is,  of 
course,  very  decided,  and  the  rather  heterogenous  character  of  very 
much  of  the  seed  supply  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  overcome  in  any 
very  short  term  of  years.  It  would  take  an  enormous  expenditure 
to  attempt  to  change  quickly  from  the  relatively  poor  seed  supplies 
throughout  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat-producing  area  to  better  types 
of  wheat.  It  would  take  large  expenditures  lor  educational  work, 
but  even  before  we  reach  that  stage  we  will  have  to  carry  on  more 
experimental  work  than  we  have  at  present.  There  are  many  areas 
as  to  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  what  is  the  best 
type  of  wheat ;  for  many  areas  we  can  do  that. 

PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  INCREASED  APPROPRIATION  ARE  REQUESTED. 

To  go  a  little  ahead  of  this  discussion,  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  increase  asked  for  relates  directly  to  some  kinds  of  wheat 
that  have  been  produced.  Take  the  KanrecT  wheat,  a  high-producing 
wheat  for  the  winter  wheat  area  in  Kansas  and  adjoining  States; 
that  can  be  grown  almost  free  of  rust  and  is  a  very  resistant  strain 
and  a  high  yielding  one.  That  is  work  largely  developed  by  the 
Kansas  station,  but  in  cooperation  with  our  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  soft  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  that  is  a  hard  wheat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  it  rank  in  gluten  content  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  high  in  every  quality;  that  is  a  high-grade 
wheat.  Kota  wheat  is  a  wheat  developed  as  a  result  of  our  cooperative 
work  in  North  Dakota;  that  is  a  very  superior  grade  of  wheat  and 
high  in  all  of  the  characteristics  of  tne  wheat  that  can  be  grown  in 
that  region. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  Kanred  wheat  and  the  otTier  wheat  you 
spoke  of  grown  now  in  large  quantities? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  Kanred  is  being  grown  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  how  long? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  quantity  production  it  would  amount  to  about 
four  years. 

LOW  SELLING  PRICE  OF  NEW  KINDS  OF  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  almost  invariably  new  kinds 
of  wheat  begin  in  the  market  at  a  price  relatively  lower  than  is  justi- 
fied by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  that  it  frequently  takes  a  long  period 
of  time  before  they  get  to  the  place  where  their  actual  value  entitles 
them  to  land. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  true  where  there  is  a  very  material 

difference  in  type.    The  durum  wheats  are  the  best  examples  of  that, 

where  high-grade  wheats  depressed  the  price  to  the  producer  way 

beyond  what  was  a  fair  divergence  between  the  two  kinds  of  wheat. 

That,  however,  does  not  hold  here.    These  wheats  sell  on  the  same 

Market,  and  the  Kanred  wheat,  for  instance,  takes  a  high  grade  in 

^^e  usual  methods  of  jading  of  the  hard,  red  winter  wheats.    Ac- 

^rdingly,  the  farmer  is  getting  the  immediate  benefit  instead  of  the 

deferred  benefit  that  he  got  in  the  general  durum  introductions.    As 

^  the  durum  introductions,  although  there  was  a  short  period  when 
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the  farmers  did  not  get  what  was  fairly  due  them  for  that  wheat,  in 
the  long  run  they  proved  their  great  value  to  the  country  by  extend- 
ing the  area  of  wheat  production  and  by  stabilizing  the  yield  in  that 
area  wliere,  because  of  drought  and  rust  the  other  types  of  wheat  were 
too  pre<jarious  for  farming  operations.  So,  I  think,  that  these  new 
varieties  are  fair  examples  of  what  we  may  hope  for  on  a  wider 
scale  if  we  have  a  little  wider  oppoitunity  for  work  on  these  other 
varieties.  For  instance,  the  Early  Baart  is  a  wheat  that  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  California  wheat  region.  That  and  the  two 
Federation  wheats,  I  think,  we  can  safely  say  are  the  wheats  for  that 
region.  The  Kanred  wheat  is  undoubteclh^  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  wheats  for  the  winter- wheat  area  of  moderate  rainfall.  We  have 
a  variety  of  durum  wheat  called  Pelissier  that,  in  the  higher  areas 
of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  yield- 
ing and  most  satisfactory. 

Some  of  these  wheats,  of  course,  will  come  in  rather  rapidly  re- 
gardless of  our  activities,  but  others,  like  the  Kota  wheat,  will'only 
come  in  as  we  have  men  and  money  to  put  into  the  work.    There  tlie 
seed  supply  is  not  available  for  any  general  distribution,  and  they 
can  not  go  rapidly  until  we  can  put  more  money  in  it,  except  in  the 
areas  where  they  have  adequate  supplies  of  good  varieties  of  wheat, 
such  as  in  certain  sections  of  Kansas,  in  the  areas  where  Marquis 
wheat  is  grown,  where  there  are  good  supplies  of  wheat,  and  in  the 
California  areas  where  they  have  these  Australian  varieties.     But 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  segregated  varieties, 
tested  and  known  to  be  suitable  to  particular  regions.    That  is  a  part 
of  the  field  work  we  are  anxious  to  enlarge ;  we  also  want  to  enlarge 
our  field  stations,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  we  believe,  will  be  pay- 
ing the  country  big  dividends,  just  as  the  earlier  wheat  investigations 
on  durum  wheat  and  other  varieties  of  cereals,  com,  oats,  etc.,  have 
returned  big  dividends.    The  department's  work  on  oats,  I  think,  is 
another  place  where  big  returns  to  the  counti^y  and  to  the  producers 
are  coming.    The  varieties  of  durum  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals 
that  have  come  in  have  been  too  l)adly  mixed  to  immediately  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  country. 

To  recogni/.e  that  those  new  varieties  were  mixtures,  separating 
thoni  and  finding  those  particular  varieties  or  strains  of  varieties 
that  jiro  host  adapted  to  the  country  or  to  particular  areas  of  the 
country  and  placing  those  to  the  best  advantage  among  people  who 
could  produce  them  and  could  produce  satisfactory  supplies  of  seed 
for  future  farming,  is  important.  The  oat  crop,  because  of  the  im- 
proved yields  from  such  oats  as  the  Welcome  oats  and  the  different 
SwimHsIi  selections,  is  undoubtedly  bringing  to  the  country  a  very 
important  revenue. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Will  this  work  be  directed  to  the  situation  in  any 
particnhir  sccticjns  of  the  c*ountry  ^ 

Dr.  IvKLLKioiAX.  Ves,  to  the  big  wheat  areas.  Additional  work 
would  be  continued  in  California,  the  spring  wheat  areas  aixjl  the 
big  winter  wheat  area?. 

Mr.  Andekson.  What  I  ha<l  in  mind  was  this — and  doubtless  you 
are  more  familiar  with  this  than  I  am — that  in  the  Dakotas,  partic- 
ularly in  the  western  i)art,  they  have  hot  winds  which  frequently 
catch  the  wheat  in  the  dough  and  they  have  great  losses — is  there 
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any  possibility  of  getting  away  from  that  situation  to  any  extent? 
^  I  know  we  can  not  stop  the  hot  winds  but  is  there  any  way  of  matur- 
'    ing  the  crops  earlier  or  later  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 

away  from  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  very 

definitely.    We  do  feel  that  the  wheat  problem  has  not  had  sufficient 

study  in  the  areas  of  the  Old  World  that  are  more  comparable  to  this 

area  than  the  ones  we  have  studied  so  far. 

WHEAT  GROWING  ON  UNSUITABLE  SOIL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  tendency  for  wheat  to  be 
grown  more  and  more  in  sections  where  wheat  growing  is  the  most 
precarious ;  that  is,  jn  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  where  other 
crops  can  be  grown  with  greater  profit  and  with  more  certainty, 
wheat  is  not  being  grown  to  any  great  extent.  Take,  for  instance, 
my  own  district.  During  the  war  we  grew  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
and  with  great  success,  but  during  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have 
dropped  back  to  where  we  were  before  the  war  and  practically  no 
wheat  is  now  grown  in  my  district.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be 
that  wheat  will  be  grown  for  the  most  part  in  sections  of  the  country 
like  the  western  part  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  where 
the  hot  winds  and  the  lack  of  rainfall  make  it  precarious  at  the  best, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  where  the  big  problem  is  coming. 

Dr.  IvELiJjRMAN.  That  is  to  say,  how  far  wheat  farming  can  be 
safel}^  pushed  on  to  these  lands  that  are  not  adapted  to  other  types 
of  farming. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  wheat  is  going  to 
be  grown  it  is  going  to  come  where  they  can  not  grow  anything  else 
and  can  not  grow  wheat  very  well.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  your  prob- 
lem. Thei-e  is  not  much  advantage  in  monkeying  with  wheat  in  Vir- 
ginia, southern  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  where  we  can  do  something 
elsi^  a  whole  lot  better  than  we  can  raise  wheat  and  do  that  a  great 
deal  more  profitably.  I  realize  the  probability  of  error  on  my  part 
in  connection  with  these  mattei-s  because  I  do  not  know  much  about 
them  and  do  not  claim  to  know  much  about  them,  but  that  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  working  out  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

INCREASE  OF  WHEAT  YIELD  IN  ESTABLISHED  REGIONS. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  you  are  right,  that  that  is  the  tendency  in 
wheat  growing  here.  There  is  this  point,  however,  that  I  think  de- 
serves a  little  more  consideration  before  we  abandon  wheat  growing 
in  established  regions,  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  vield  can 
be  made  profitable  through  the  use  of  better  varieties  and  tfie  higher 
yielding  varieties.  Even  in  Ohio,  which  sank  considerably  in  wheat 
growing,  w^heat  as  a  rotation  crop  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  continu- 
ing crop. 

The  disappearance  of  wheat  from  some  of  the  eastern  areas — the 
almost  complete  disappearance  that  came  with  the  opening  of  the 

Srairies  following  the  Civil  War  is  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  again 
ecause  we  have  no  such  area  of  land  on  which  that  precarious  plains 
farming  can  be  very  rapidly  extended.    While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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an  extension  of  wheat  farming  in  the  areas  where. such  farming  is  t 
gramble  is  goinp  to  continue,  that  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  wheat  that  the  country  needs  or  that  it  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for,  which  is  really  the  thing  that  will  determine  whether  wheat 
gi-owing  will  stay  in  these  regions.  Our  experimental  work  is  de- 
signed to  give  more  attention  than  the  amount  of  wheat  produced 
would  perhaps  warrant  to  these  areas  where  wheat  farming  seems  to 
be  just  on  tlic  edge  of  whether  it  can  succeed  or  not;  we  are  anxious 
to  see  how  far  up  in  elevation  we  can  find  wheat  varieties  that  can  be 
handled  and  we  are  anxious  to  try  to  push  this  question  of  drought 
resistance,  of  resistance  to  rust,  and  of  freedom  from  shattering  and 
winter  killing.  Those  are  the  points  that  w^e  want  to  work  on,  to  get 
varieties  that  we  can  push  further  and  secure  higher  yields  from  than 
from  any  of  the.varieties  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

RESTORINO  AND  ENLARGING  THE  CEREAL  II^fPROVEMENT  WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  are  you  spending  on  this  work 
now,  the  work  which  you  propose  to  restore  and  enlarge  under  (a)f 

Dr.  KELij':R>rAN.  Tliat  is  now  $71,000.  That  was  reduced,  you  will 
remember,  durinir  the  current  year  because  of  a  decrease  in  this  ap- 
propriation, which  necessitated  curtailing  a  good  deal  of  our  work, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  items  that  was  decreased  below  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  was  a  total  reduction  of  $80,000  in  this  item, 
was  there  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellkrman.  $80,000:  yes;  so  that  this  work  was  necessarily 
curtailed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reduction  was  in  the  investigational  part  of 
it  and  not  in  the  rust  part. 

Dr.  Keli^rman.  The  proviso  for  rust  investigation  remained  the 
same;  so  that  there  was  no  change  in  that  work.  We  abandoned 
some  10  of  our  field  stations  at  that  time,  and  w^ith  this  increase  we 
will  restore  only  3  of  those  10;  we  would  not  attempt  to  restore  all 
of  our  field  stations  even  with  this  increase.  The  additional  cost  of 
the  work  and  the  necessity  for  more  intensive  work  at  the  stations 
where  we  are  following  these  problems  means  that  for  best  results 
we  must  j)iit  in  more  money  at  each  of  the  field  stations.  Is  there  any 
further  point  that  I  should  cover  on  that  first  request  for  an  increase 
of  $78,000  ? 

winterkilling  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  for  my  own  infor- 
mation. I  have  noticed  in  my  own  district  and  section  a  disposition 
to  go  from  spring  to  winter  varieties,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  g^^' 
ting  away  from  rust,  l)nt  this  year  the  indications  are  that  with  t^e 
open  Avinter  we  have  wlieat  |)lanted  last  fall  that  is  entirely  shot  to 
pieces.  I  notice  in  this  note  that  you  have  made  some  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  winterkilling  of  wheat.  AAliat  will  you  do  on 
thnt  siil>ject? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  find  that  there  is  a  difference  in  different  v** 
rieties  with  respect  to  winterkilling,  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  tha* 
we  are  anxious  to  follow  more  criticallv.    We  believe  that  with  mor^ 
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attention  being  given  to  the  selection  of  varieties  that  can  stand  open 
winters  we  can  reduce  winterkilling  very  much.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  spreadinsr  straw,  or  a  very  light 
mulching  with  straw,  will  reduce  winterkilling,  even  if  you  do  not 
get  snow.  That  is  an  important  problem,  and  it  seems  to  be  yielding 
very  significant  results  in  some  areas. 

It  undoubtedly  is  a  protection,  and  it  reduces  winter  killing  very 
much,  but  it  seriously  increases  the  danger  of  wheat  scab  in  the 
Belcls.  If  there  is  any  wheat  scab  in  the  straw,  that  is  the  best  way 
of  making  sure  of  infecting  the  succeeding  crops.  The  extent  to 
which  that  can  be  safely  recommended,  we  do  not  yet  know.  We 
have  yet  to  find  some  method  of  safeguarding  this  way  of  disease 
ppreading  before  advocating  that  method  of  straw  spreading, 
jUithough  that  is  a  cheap  and  relatively  efficient  metliod.  There  is  a 
Tery  promising  opening  in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  winter  hardi- 
ness and  for  freedom  from  shattering. 

RESTORING    AND   ENLARGING   THE   CEREAL    DISEASE    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  next  item. 

.     Dr.  Kellerman.  Thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety -five 

dollars  is  requested  for  restoring  and  enlarging  the  cereal  disease 

inyestigations.    That  is  a  general  group  of  projects  which  also  were 

atly  reduced  during  the  present  year.    As  a  result  of  the  decrease 

the  appropriation,  we  are  spending  this  year  very  slightly  over 

,000,  or,  to  be  exact,  $50,500,  for  this  general  group  of  investiga- 

ns.     This  work  includes  the  technical  studies  of  all  the  cereal 

ses,  with  the  exception  of  black-rust  investigations,  which  are 

tically  carried  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  work.    The 

-smut  investigations,  which  are  partly  carried  under  the  control 

mik  in  the  next  paragraph;  the  leaf -rust  investigations,  that  dis- 

causing  a  heavy  loss;  wheat  scab,  which  seems  to  be  a  steadily 

increasing  difficulty;  corn  smut;  rice  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  carried 

under  this  paragraph. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Referring  to  this  item  of  $469,000,  you  have  had  an 
'  appropriation  for  this  year  of  $359,705.  Now,  why  is  it  that  every 
time  you  undertake  the  study  of  any  new  disease  you  require  an 
extra  appropriation?  Is  it  true  that  the  funds  that  you  have  for 
this  year,  and  have  had  for  preceding  years,  are  not  available  for 
taking  on  any  new  studies  at  all  ?  I  am  just  wondering  whether  the 
studies  undertaken  three  or  four  years  ago  are  ever  completed,  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  make  new  studies  without  asking  for 
additional  appropriations.  That  does  not  apply  to  this  item  alone, 
but  to  all  of  these  items. 

Dr.  Kbul-ebman.  I  know  that  that  point  is  very  frequently  raised, 
and  it  does  appear  at  a  casual  glance  as  if  an  investigation  once 
started  simply  grows  and  will  always  keep  needing  money.  It  does 
not  look  at  a  casual  glance  as  if  that  was  reasonable,  and  the  answer 
to  that,  I  think,  is  too  long  a  story  to  cover  in  detail,  but  in  general 
It  is  that  our  information  about  the  fundamentals  in  agriculture  is 
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pitifully  small.  When  you  come  ri^ht  clown  to  it,  our  knowledge  of 
plant  diseases  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  our  knowledge,  even  of 
the  methods  of  farmin<r,  is  inadequate. 

Before  we  can  solve  the  immediate  problem  on  our  shoulders  at  the 
particubir  moment  we  find  there  are  ])robably  just  as  many  more  im- 
poilant  problems  that  the  ])eople  are  clamoring:  for  an  answer  to, 
and  unless  we  are  continually  studying  and  working:  on  those  prob- 
lems we  can  not  beg:in  to  answer  the  re<piests  for  inforniation  as  to 
what  to  do  in  particular  cases,  or  as  to  what  can  be  expected  to  benefiti 
or  injure  all  kinds  of  farmin<r  operations.  Take,  for  instance,  the[ 
question  of  these  cereal  diseases. 

FLAG  SMl'T,  TAKE-ALL.,  ETC.,  DISEASES. 

( See  p.  245. ) 

When  flag  smut  and  take-all  flashed  uj)  as  new  diseases  only  three! 
years  ago  we  were  not  in  a  ])osition  to  answer  offhand  just  exactly 
what  those  diseases  meant  in  this  country.    We  had  evidence  of  whit! 
they  had  done  in  Australia  and  some  European  countries,  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  had  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  wheat  industry,  ai 
it  appeared  that  tiike-all  was  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  dis-| 
eases.    After  two  years'  work  we  found  that  take-all,  so  far  as  tl 
country  was  concerned,  was  an  insignificant  disease  and  one  that 
did  not  need  to  worry  about;  but  flag  smut  is  a  disease  that  mij 
spread  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  serious  menace  unless  we  can 
it ;  but  it  was  nearly  two  years,  with  a  staff  of  pretty  competent 
working  on  that  problem,  before  we  were  in  a  position  to  say  that. 

Now,  the  problem  in  the  take-all-disease  work  is  to  decide  wl 
kind  of  methods  are  going  to  result  in  keeping  that  disease  fnai] 
getting  outside  of  Madison  County.  111.,  which  is  the  only  countf] 
affected  at  the  present  time.  Those  methods,  unfortunately,  are 
completely  known,  but  we  are  taking  such  safeguards  as  we  beliew! 
to  l)e  adequate.  Theiv  are  certain  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  flaf 
smut  that  we  do  not  know.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  carried' 
entirely  in  the  soil  or  whether  it  is  carried  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
seed,  and  until  we  get  that  worked  out  we  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  the  best  light  in  the  control  of  that  disease. 

Mr.  Byrxi:s.  I  understand  that ;  but  this  appropriation,  I  presume, 
would  be  sju»nt  in  the  enq^loyment  of  some  men  and  scientists  who 
could  make  a  study  of  the  diseases  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 
Now,  I  j)resume  that  was  done  in  previous  years  when  the  appropria- 
tions were  nuule.  and  that  vou  have  added  to  vour  scientific  staff. 
That  force,  with  you  at  the  head  of  it,  nnist  determine  always  the 
importance  of  the  various  j)roblems  that  are  pending  and  are  de- 
manding solution;  and  when  a  ])roblem  is  solved,  I  presume  that 
those  men  ai'e  then  asked  to  take  uj)  some  new  studies,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  every  time  you  engage  in  a  new  study  it  should  neceesarily 
follow  that  you  should  employ  additional  men. 

Dr.  Kkllekman.  That  is  (piite  true:  and  in  many  cases  we  would 
not  employ  them. 

Mr.  Byiixks.  Then,  what  would  you  use  those  men  that  j'ou  em- 
ployed four  oi"  five  years  ago  for? 
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Dr.  Kellermax.  Whenever  we  complete  a  project  we  either  let 
'the  men  go  awafy  to  some  other  station  or  some  other  institution.  We 
either  drop  that  project  entirely,  or  some  other  project  may  come  up 
that  is  so  urgent  that  they  are  allowed  to  go  ahead  on  that.  Take 
our  field  stations,  we  stoppetf  work  at  10  of  them,  and  we  are  not 
■=1  planning  to  reopen  the  work  at  seven,  even  if  we  get  this  increase. 
^l      Mr.  Byrne8.  You  have  stopped  work  at  10  stations? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  During  the  present  year  we  have  not  carried 
Twork  on  at  10  field  stations  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  vou  did  not  have  the  funds  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Partly  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  for 

that  purpose  and  partly  because  the  work  at  some  of  them  was  near- 

,in«j  completion,  although  it  came  as  a  sudden  wrench  and  di^  disor- 

^*:ganize  some  of  the  plans  of  some  of  the  States  very  seriously.    By 

All  arrangement  with  the  States  in  the  problems  that  were  almost 

h^  <?omj)leted  they  can  patch  them  out  in  some  sort  of  manner;  but,  as 

K  I   have  said,  at  seven  of  those  stations  we  have  reached  the  point 

"where  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  reopen  them,  and  we 

'Can  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this :  You  have  an  appropri- 
ation this  year  of  $359,000.    And  suppose  that  same  amount  should 
\  be  appropriated  for  next  year,  would  it  not  be  for  you  or  the  de- 
partment to  determine  as  between  various  problems  submitted,  know- 
ing in  advance  that  you  could  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  plant 
life  that  are  possible  to  engage  your  attention  at  this  time?     As  I 
«ay,  is  it  not  for  you,  then,  to  determine  which  of  the  problems  are 
most  pressing  and  most  hopeful  of  solution?     You  might  determine 
that  the  problem  for  which  you  are  now  asking  $70,000  was  more 
iiniK)rtant  than  some  project  that  your  men  have  been  engaged  upon ; 
'«nd  if  so,  you  might  assign  some  of  those  men  to  the  problem  that 
you  deemed  most  important. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  decision  must  necessarily  be  made  if  we 
are  forced  to  continue  the  work  on  an  appropriation  of  $359,000, 
jtnd  we  must  scrap  some  of  the  work  that  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  lour  position  is  that  with  the  problems  now  pre- 
sented $300,000  would  not  enable  you  to  employ  sufficient  force  to 
do  what  you  believe  to  be  the  pressing  work  ? 

Dr.  Kei^erman.  That  is  exactly  correct.  I  think  it  is  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  magnitude  and  immediate  urgency  of  these  problems. 
I  want  to  say  again  that  w^e  do  not  keep  an  organization  going  in 
any  case  merely  because  we  have  the  organization.  We  are  interested 
in  the  problems  we  are  solving,  and  just  as  cjuickly  as  we  can  finish 
^with  an  investigation,  we  will  get  rid  of  it,  just  as  Ave  are  doinix  in 
connection  with  the  citrous-canker  work,  as  we  are  gradually  getting 
to  the  point  where  we  can  cut  that  out.  We  will  do  that  in  any 
phase  of  our  work  when  we  reach  the  point  where  we  think  we  have 
served  the  country  as  well  as  we  can  in  that  line.  When  we  reach 
that  point,  the  inve.stigation  is  going  to  be  dis(!ontinued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  this  the  case,  too,  Doctor,  that  very  few  of 
these  problems,  or  the  problems  for  which  you  have  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  and  for  which  you  are  asking  the  same  amount  next  year, 
are  problems  that  can  soon  be  completed  ?  Most  of  those  problems  are 
problems  which  are  fundamental,  and  in  which  you  have  got  to  go 
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away  back  to  the  bepnninp,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  problem  of  plant 
disease  can  be  solved  in  any  short  space  of  time.         ^ 

You  may  find  an  emergency,  perhaps,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
to  meet  it  as  you  ^o  alonor,  but  these  problems  are  fundamental  and 
it  takes  a  lon^  time  to  solve  them,  particularly  if  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  them  has  to  be  carried  on  year  after  year.  Wliere  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  problem  has  "to  be  carried  on  from  year  to 
year  it  takes  a  lonp:  time  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.,  or  a 
conclusion  which  will  enal>le  you  to  take  your  force  off  that  proposi- 
tion  and  put  it  on  something* else.    Am  t  not  correct  about  that? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  exactly  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  like  problems  of  medicine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

WHEAT   SCAB,   CORN   ROOT   AND   EAR   ROT. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Tn  connection  with  that  disease  item,  I  think 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  our  work  on  corn  root  and  ear 
rot.  That  is  one  of  the  recent  problems  that  we  have  taken  up,  and 
it  is  a  problem  of  <;reat  practical  importance  not  only  to  the  com 
farmer,  but  to  the  wheat  farmer.  One  of  the  diseases  which  is  par- 
ticularly bad  in  causin<r  these  stunted  and  diseased  ears  is  also  a 
cause  of  wheat  scab,  so  that  the  rotation  of  com  and  wheat,  where 
kernels  from  the  diseased  ears  are  planted,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
wheat  seal)  is  beinp  spread  and  made  a  serious  factor  in  gettinj;  a 
yield  of  wheat. 

Wheat  scab  is  not  a  thin<r  that  is  very  generally  recognized  among 
farmers,  because  it  does  not  have  the  striking  appearance  of  the  ru5 
or  smut  diseases,  but  it  does  shrivel  the  grain  and  it  does  injure  the 
wheat  so  that  fewer  stalks  are  produced,  so  that  the  yield  is  very  ^ 
seriously  reduced  in  quantity,  and  it  is  also  seriously  reduced  in 
gi*ade.  This  corn  root  and  ear  rot  proposition  came  to  us  originally 
in  the  seed-corn  investigation.  Some  of  the  western  men  who  were 
interested  in  seed  com  had  found  that  they  were  unable 'to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  healthy  and  diseased  ears  through  the 
ordinarv  methods  of  field  selection,  and  they  felt  from  observations 
in  the  field  that  they  were  getting  losses,  tlie  exact  cause  of  which 
they  could  not  explain.  We  have  carried  on  that  work  in  coopera- 
tion, first,  with  the  Stat^  of  Indiana,  and  then  with  New  York  and 
several  other  States,  and  we  understand  now  many  of  the  important 
phases  of  this  corn  problem.  We  find  that  it  has  more  complications 
than  anybody  supposed  in  the  beginning.  It  is  not  the  case  of  a 
single  parasite  that  attacks  the  grain,  but  there  are  a  good  many. 

We  do  not  know  which  are  the  most  important  or  which  are  the 
most  easily  spread,  but  the  appearance  of  the  cornfields  planted 
from  diseased  ears  as  compared  witli  the  appearance  of  fields  planted 
from  the  healthy  eai'S  is  very  striking.  In  a  general  way,  a  little 
sketch  map  that  I  have  here  will  show  about  the  areas  involved,  and 
the  areas  where  the  question  of  safeguarding  seed-corn  supplies,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  of  .seed  corn  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  corn  grower,  is  ])articularly  important.  We  have  a 
rather  elaborate  table  showing  the  damage  and  reduction  in  the  yield 
of  corn,  but  I  think  that  is  probably  too  heavy  to  give.  Would  you 
care  to  have  that  included  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  include  it. 
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(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
Ettimatcd  reduction  in  yteld  of  com  due  to  root  and  ttalk  rot»,  1019. 


Dr.  Kellerman.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  work  has 
aeen  the  development  of  comparatively  simple  methods  by  which 
farmers  can  safeguard  their  plantings.  As  1  sait}  before,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  recognize  the  healthy  and  diseased  ears  in  the 
field.s.  The  kernels  must  be  sprouted  before  it  is  possible  to  tell 
definitely  whether  or  not  they  are  diseased.  The  selected  grains 
from  the  car  that  is  under  consideration  for  planting  are  tested  in  a 
rag  or  paper,  in  what  is  called  the  rag-doll  germinator.  By  keeping 
those  grains  warm  for  a  few  days  a  very  sharp  distinction  can  be 
made,  a-s  shown  in  tliis  picture  [mdicating]  between  the  ears  which 
»re  diseased,  and  which  show  the  darkened  diseased  rootlets  in  the 
germi)i:itor  and  the  healthy  corn  which  shows  no  injui-y  at  all.  That 
cwiiparatively  simple  method  was  tested  out  on  a  good  many  fields 
dnring  the  past  year,  and  it  shows  surprising  differences  in  the 
yields.  It  is  a  method  by  which  the  fields  of  corn  that  are  free  of 
the  <lisease  can  lie  kept  free  of  disease,  and  it  is  a  method  by  which 
we  shoiihl  be  able  to  gradually  work  out,  at  least,  some  of  these  dis- 
eased areas,  or  free  them  from  the  disease.  The  pictures  show  the 
type  of  injury  that  result  when  the  diseased  seed  is  planted.  The 
com  is  so  weakened  that  it  blows  down,  and  much  of  the  so-called 
wind  damage  to  cornfields  in  the  corn  belt  is  really  primarily  due  to 
;his  disease  at  the  base  of  the  stalk. 

Mr.  Andersox.  On  that  point,  I  understand  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  your  people  and  some  of  the  State  people, 
the  State  people  claiming  that  its  liability  to  be  blown  down  or  to 
fall  down  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  aluminum  salts  in  the  soil. 

Dr,  Kellerman.  We  do  not  deny  at  all  the  probability  that  there 
are  other  causes  of  the  weakening  which  results  in  apparent  wind 
damage,  or  increasing  wind  damage;  but  we  do  know.  I  think,  that 
this  particular  fungus  disease  and  one  bacterium  do  so  injure  the 
plants  that  the  wind  damage  is  excessive  and  that  the  yield  is 
reihiced.  We  have  made  a  great  many  tests  that  show  that.  The 
photoprnph  that  is  shown  here  findicating]  I  think  is  a  good  point 
in  that  regard.  This  [indicating]  shows  two  groups  of  ears,  some  of 
■which  are  diseased  and  some  of  which  are  healthy.     You  can  not 
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see  in  the  photograph,  nor  can  the  farmer  ifi  looking  at  the  ears  see, 
any  difference  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  ones;  but  when 
phmted  on  plats  which  were  duplicated  several  times,  in  order  to  get 
away  from  any  variation  of  soil  condition,  it  was  demonstrated 
that"  the  diseased  ears  did  not  yield  as  heavily  as  the  healthy  ears. 
That  is  consistent  in  all  of  our  experiments. 

That  is  not  a  particularly  striking  case  there,  and  many  of  our 
experiments  are  very  much  more  striking,  but  in  all  cases  that  we 
have  recorded,  ever  since  this  work  has  been  begim,  the  apparently 
healthy,  but  actually  diseased  ears,  have  vielded  much  less,  and  in 
some  cases  veiy  much  less,  than  the  ears  that  were  apparently  iden 
tical,  but  which  in  our  germination  tests  showed  that  they  wen 
free  of  the  disease.  This  is  so  easy  to  control  through  the  selectiod 
of  the  ears  used  for  seed  that  we  can  even  show  (as  in  this  photo-: 
graph)  how  the  rows,  where  they  have  been  planted  from  the  dis- 
eased ears,  have  been  badly  damaged,  whereas  the  adjacent  rows 
planted  from  healthy  corn  are  standing  up  very  well.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  have  any  soil  condition  to  follow  rows  so  straight  that 
the  wind  would  blow  down  the  corn  in  one  and  not  in  the  othci 
I  think  our  experimental  work  is  beyond  question,  and  I  thi 
we  have  proven  verv  clearly  the  direct  connection  between  the  di 
eased  condition  and  the  reduced  vield  of  com  and  we  have  al 
proven  very  clearly  the  relation  oi  at  least  one  of  these  diseases 
succeeding  crops.  In  calling  attention  to  the  likelihood  that  peep 
have  not  generallj^  used  this  germinator  I  would  like  to  mention) 
Farmers'  Bulletin  117C,  on  the  control  of  the  root,  stalk,  and  ear 
rot  diseases  of  corn.  That  was  issued  in  September  of  this  year, 
and,  therefore,  has  not  vet  had  a  chance  for  wide  circulation  and 
undoubtedly  will  not  be  very  widely  read  for  some  little  time.  There 
is  always  some  little  delay  in  getting  id^as  widely  enough  circu- 
lated so  that  a  large  number  of  people  are  following  the  latest 
advice.  This  Farmers'  Bulletin  shows  the  results  of  this  kind  of 
selection,  both  by  photographs  and  by  explaining  to  the  farmer  the 
probability  of  his  getting  a  better  yield  by  following  the  newer 
selection  method.  The  question  of  the  metallic  deposits  in  the  corn  | 
has  a  very  interesting  side  light  from  the  standpoint  of  the  canner  * 
that  I  think  possible  should  be  mentioned,  in  view  of  your  reference 
to  aluminum  deposits.  The  canners  for  some  time  have  been  findiiiir 
great  trouble  with  certain  packs  of  sweet  corn:  they  blackened  in 
the  can. 

The  explanations  that  have  been  given  do  not  seem  to  work  out 
very  well,  and  that  has  been  a  problem  for  some  little  time  with  the 
canners:  they  have  just  counted  as  a  loss  a  certain  fraction  of  their 
pack  because  they  could  not  predict  just  how  that  was  coming  out. 
That  blackening  in  the  cans  has  been  traced  as  a  sort  of  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  our  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  station,  and 
it  seems  clear  from  this  work  that  the  difficulties  are  directly  traceable 
to  this  abnormal  iron  percentage  and  that  that  is  clearly  the  cause  of 
the  discoloration  and  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the  canned  corn  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  appears  that  this  discoloration  may,  there- 
fore, be  traced  to  these  diseases  and  unless  we  can  get  the  com  free 
of  these  diseases  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  get  rid  of  the  deteriora- 
tion  in  the  canned  corn. 
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)R  THE  LOCATION  OP"  ANDiPESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BARBERRY  BUSHES,  ETC., 

FROM    WHICH    RTJST    SPORES    ORIGINATE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  your  eradication  item. 
Dr.  Ejellerman.  The  proviso  in  the  cereal  item,  "that  $147,200 
lall  be  set  aside  for  the  location  of  and  destruction  of  the  biirberry 
ishes  and  other  vegetation  from  which  such  rust  spores  originate,'' 
ithorizes  the  eradication  campaign  which  has  bieen  discussed  by 
>ecialists  of  the  department  and  of  the  State  stations  for  a  number 
I  years.  Conflicting  evidence  at  first  made  it  seem  useless  to  attempt 
arberrj  eradication  because  in  the  Southern  States  where  wheat  was 
rown  it  was  known  that  the  rust  spores  could  be  harbored  over  the 
rinter  on  other  grasses.  Some  17  years  ago  Denmark  undertook  to 
lean  out  the  barberry  bushes  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  increasing 
>sses  from  black-rust  epidemics  occurring  there. 

The  effect  in  Denmark  appeared  almost  magical;  where  epi- 
lemics  had  been  severe  and  practicallv  of  annual  occurrence,  they 
apidly  decreased  in  severity  as  the  barberry  bushes  began  to  cle 
aten  out,  and  for  a  decade  now  there  has  been  no  epidemic  in  Den- 
aark.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  still  continue  to  have  diflSculty 
nth  black-stem  rust.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  experience  in  Den- 
mark and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  car- 
ed on,  on  a  small  scale,  in  our  cereal-disease  work,  it  seemed  desir- 
:>le  to  consider  the  general  eradication  of  barberries  in  this  country, 
o  comprehensive  plan  for  doing  this  under  departmental  supor- 
Lsion  was  contemplated,  however,  and  the  plan  for  havin/r  the  do- 
artnient  take  up  as  a  large  scale  campai,Q:n  a  wide-spread  barberry 
radication  undertaking  is  really  a  result  of  interest  in  the  States 
?flecte(l  through  Congress;  it  came  as  a  congressional  direction  and 
ot  as  a  recjuest  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  With  the 
ndertaking  of  this  work  our  information  has  become  more  and  more 
omplete,  of  course,  and  our  records  now  show,  I  think  beyond  ques- 
ion,  that  the  eradication  of  barberries  is  goin«r  to  very  materially 
ncrease  and  stabilize  the  yield  of  wheat,  especially  in  these  northern 
Teas.  We  find  that  in  the  Northern  States  the  winters  are  sufficiently 
evere  to  kill  the  winter  spores  so  that  only  those  spores  that  are  har- 
)ored  by  the  barberry  are  going  to  be  left  in  the  spring  to  s])rea(l  an 
epidemic  of  black  rust.  Our  field  examinations  are,  perha])s,  the 
nost  striking  examples  of  just  how  the  eradication  of  barberries  is 
educing  the  losses  from'  wheat  rust. 

On  tlie  sketch  map  thnt  I  have  here  a  woods  containing  many  bar- 
►or»'v  hushes  is  locpte<l  h\  nhout  the  cent:^r  of  the  area:  the:e  are  also 
lunvn  the  fields  of  different  farms  carrviiur  the  wlieat  or  oats  and 
howintr  the  porcoi!ta<.^e  of  injury  at  different  t'mes.  In  10] S,  before 
Jiv  l>arl)('riv  eradication  was  undertaken  in  this  aiea,  the  loss  in  all 
f  thesf*  legions,  as  shown  by  the  figures,  was  very  severe  fiom 
lack  rust:  in  1020  the  losses  were  so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  be 
i<»asured  in  any  of  this  area,  although  as  far  as  weather  conditions 
-ere  concerr^.ed  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  serious  losses  from 
heat  rust.  The  same  general  point  is  shown  in  these  other  two 
ttle  maps,  and  I  would  like  you  to  notice  these  maps  especially,  be- 
luse  conditions  are  shown  a  little  bit  more  graphically  on  th'.'m. 
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Tlie  tlois  on  th(\s(»  ina])s  indicate  ^vliero  barberry  bushes  were  found: 
{\w  shiiclod  areas  show,  hv  the  darkness  of  the  sliadin^,  the  desrreeof 
injury  from  hhiek  rust  in  the  wheat  fiehls  or  oat  fields  near  by.    As 
y^u  will  si-e  from  those  n)aj)s.  the  severity  of  the  losses  seems  to  be 
in  very  direct  latio  to  tlie  j>roximity  of  the  barberry  bushes.    We 
liMvt*  M). many  aieas  that  liave  been  studied  in  that  vav  that  we  think  ^  . 
we  can  say  doirmatieally  that  even  now  tlie  saving  m  the  last  year  f  ."'^ 
from  tlie  eradication  that  we  luive  succeeded  in  carrying  on  has  heeix§-^  ' 
an  important  factor  in  the  wheat  yiehls  in  this  northern  area. 

The  i)oint  has  been  raised  as  to  tlie  wisdom  of  attempting  to  handle 
as  larL'c  an  area  as  wo  luive  had  under  consideration,  but  that  is  un- 
doubtrdiy  men'ly  a  question  as.  to  what  is  the  l)est  plan  of  attack 
Tlie  maps  that  I  have  here.  1  think,  will  show  in  general  our  plan  of 
canij>aiu:n.    As  a  result  of  State  interest  in  this  w^ork  and  the  insist 
encc  on  the  |)art  of  different  States  that  they  be  included  in  the  gen- 
ei'al  c;imi){iiirn  for  baiberi'y  eradication,  we  took  in  the  area  l>oun(le<l 
by  ^^reeu  on  this  ma[).  l)eginning  with  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  River,  since 
that  forms  a   fairlv  *r<)o<l  natural  boundarv,  and  ffoinjr  throuffh  the! 
sjv  jn^'  and  winter  wheat  States.    After  the  first  year's  work  this  am  I 
[)roved  to  be  larger  than  we  ould  handle  witli  the  appropriation  ire  1^^ 
had  available.     We  then  took  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  i 
rather  long  campaign  and  the  ncrossity  of  placing  our  money  on 
the  a]c:'s  that  w«»re  likelv  to  be  most  directlv  infested,  and  lieffan  onfl^ 
the  I'unihunenial  plan  of  staiting  in  the  far  West  on  more  intensivfflr 
work,  continually  pushing  towtird  the  Kast,  in  tlie  hope  that  eventn^ 
ally  v.e  could  clean  up  the  entire  area.    With  that  plan  in  view  ire 
have  hegun  the  wo:  k  on  the  western  border,  taking  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming.  a!id   C'olr)rado.  and  beginning  to   push  the  work  orradually 
eastwarrl.     ^'ou  will  note  tlnit  a  irood  deal  of  the  area  as  shown  on 
this  ma])  is  novr  so  handled  that  it  will  probably  not  need  to  be  done 
over  again  at  all. 

Mr.  Axhr-KsoN.  What  aie  those  portions  you  have  in  rod? 

Dr.  Ki:i.m:kmax.  The  red  indicates  the  arep.s  where  all  of  the 
<'ities  and  towns  have  been  carefu  ly  examined  and  the  barberries 
eradicated,  and  a  careful  farm-to-farm  sui'vey  in  that  area  also  com- 
l)leted.  Practically  every  barberiy  in  the  area  in  red  has  beeneradi- 
cate<l :  the  yeUow  represents  the  area  where  the  cities  have  been 
carefullv  scouted,  but  which  has  not  been  sufficientlv  scouted  in  tlr 
country  dis  ricts.  One  of  the  great  probleins  of  this  work,  the  thin|_^^ 
that  has  made  it  a  pioblem  of  such  nnignitude,  is  the  enormous  nun^^^ 
ber  of  escaped  l)arberiies.  That  is  a  tiling  we  did  not  realize  in  tl^  ^^ 
l)eginning,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  I  think  few  people  realize 
IVop  e  frecpiently  say  that  there  are  no  l^arberries  in  Montana  ar^ 
practically  none  in  N^orih  Dakota.  North  Dakota  was  one  of  tbx 
States  that  urged  this  cam])aign,  saying  that  she  herself  was  clea.: 
and  that  she  wanted  the  other  State's  to  take  up  the  work.  I  ha%* 
here  a  Uiap  which  shows,  in  a  rather  graphic  way,  the  number  ' 
barberries  in  the  ditlerent  sections  of  the  countrv.    Dots  of  this  si 

I  indicating]   mean  that  at  least  50  and  about  100  barberry  bush 

ha>e  been  found  in  that  countv;  the  larger  dots  mean  between  500 
md  1  noo.  and  the  largest  dots  mean  from  1.000  to  5,000.  TheT-« 
ire  so  many  barberries  in  these  States  that  they  would  just  be  ft»-* 
red  if  vre  dotted  them  in.  so  I  wrote  the  figiu'es  in. 
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In  other  words,  in  all  of  this  area  [indicating  on  map]  where 
[  people  have  been  saving  there  are  practically  no  barberries  at  all 
'We   have  found  barberries  running  into  the  thousands;  we  have 
I  Nearly  10,000  in  Montana,  over  3,000  in  Wyoming,  and  over  20,000 
[  in  Colorado ;  in  North  Dakota,  that  boasted  of  being  cleaned  up,  we 
found  nearly  5,000  barberries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  you  have  found  many  do  you  mean 
that  you  found  many  and  that  they  have  been  eradicated? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  eradicated, 
but  not  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  do  to  eradicate  them? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  Our  practice  in  eradicating  them  is  largeljr  that 
of  urging  the  farmers  to  dig  them  up,  because  the  cost  of  doing  it 
ourselves  would  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  grow  again? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Tliev  will  not  grow  again  if  a  man  digs  them 
out  properly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  campaign, 
to  see  that  they  are  dug  up  properly. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at,  whether  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  a  bush  or  whether  a  part  of  the  roots  will  live 
3  and  grow  again. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  will  sprout  up  from  roots,  so  that  a  rather 
thorough  job  is  necessary,  ana  the  cost  has  varied  from  about  $1 

per  square  mile  up  north  to 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Do  you  point  them  out? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  We  point  them  out;  that  is,  in  such  areas  as  I 
liave  shown  you  in  Montana,  where  the  people  did  not  know  there 
"Were  any  barberries.  Our  men  go  with  the  farmers  to  show  them 
these  little  plants  to  which  they  nave  paid  no  attention,  little  plants 
along  the  fence  corners  and  places  where  they  would  not  ordinarily 
be  hunted;  they  go  with  them  and  point  out  the  barberry  bushes. 

Mr.  ilAGEE.  You  point  out  the  character  of  the  plant  and  leave  it 
^  the  farmer  to  search  his  farm  and  eliminate  them  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes ;  our  men  act  merely  as  scouts.    We  have  not 

been  able  to  afford  the  actual  digging  operations  except  where  an 

^^casional  bush  would  be  found  and  where  it  would  be  just  about 

*s  easy  for  our  man  to  dig  it  out  as  to  tell  somebody  about  it.    That 

^^d  of  digging  our  man  would  do,  but  geneial  digging  operations 

f^  not  carried  on  by  our  men.    It  is  the  searching  out  to  find  the 

"^^berry  bushes  that  takes  the  amount  of  time  and  money,  and  we 

^^n  Hot  afford  to  carry  on  the  digging  operations.    However,  we  have 

<Jieaned  up  experimental  areas.    An  area  of  about  20  acres  of  rough 

^.'^^  Very  broken  countrv,  with  little  seedlings  on  it,  took  a  party  of 

^i^  ^en  about  one  week  to  clean  up,  and  a  much  larger  area  was 

^^^an^d  up  in  about  the  same  length  of  time.    The  attempt  has  been 

J^aa^  to  get  out  enough  infonnation  as  to  how  much  it  costs,  how 

^o  it,  and  what  precautions  are  necessary  in  thoroughly  digging 

^  ^He  plant — by  blasting  or  whatever  other  method  might  be  neces- 

^y — in  order  not  to  require  the  work  to  be  done  over  again.    The 

K^^U^l  cost  of  digging,  which  apparently  was  authorized  by  the 
^"^iso  in  this  paragraph,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
^^le  any  significant  area,  and  the  farmer  is  so  clirectly  interested 
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in  this  work  that  it  seemed  to  us,  and  it  still  seems  to  us,  that  we  an 
gettiii<r  the  best  value  out  of  this  money  by  doing  practically  no  dig- 
«ring  or  other  destructive  work  ourselves,  but  by  depending  on  tfo 
cooperation  of  the  men  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  for  that  part 
of  the  work. 

We  are  attempting  in  clean  out  the  ai-ea  shown  in  red  and  hj 
gradually  extending  from  that  area  Ave  believe  we  will,  in  the  long 
run,  make  the  most  rapid  advance  in  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  preventing  epidemics  and  also  save  money  by  preventing  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  escaped  barberries. 

Mr.  AxnEiis(»x.  You  feel  (onhdent  now,  do  you,  that  these  sporea 
will  not  winter  over  on  the  grasses  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
countrv? 

!)r.  IvKLLKKMAN.  That  is  cei-tain  from  our  work, 

Mr.  Axm:iiS()x.  ^^'hen  was  this  work  begun? 

Dr.  IvELLERivrAX.  Kour  years  ago. 

Mr.  AxuKRSox.  Last  vear  w^e  had  a  worse  rust  year  than  we  ever 
had,  did  we  not? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  1916  Avas  our  worst  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  pretty  bad  last  year,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct. 

Dr.  Ki-XLEiiMAX.  It  was  very  local  last  year.  The  weather  was  set 
for  a  duplication  of  1016.  at  least  that  is  the  w^ay  it  seemed  to  us, 
and  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  and  excessive  epidmic  of  black 
rust,  but  all  we  had  wen^  local  epidemics,  and  the  tremendous  sweepj 
of  black  rust,  such  as  we  had  in  1916,  did  not  occur.  We  have  a! 
long  Avay  to  go  in  our  l)arberrv-(*radication  work  yet;  we  have  not 
reached  the  end  of  that  bv  anv  means. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  barberries  grow  in  the  woods  and  then 
spread  to  the  fields,  do  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  had  charge  of  the  barberry  work  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  situation  in  both 
States.  At  the  time  we  began  this  work  there  was  not  known  to  be 
a  single  wild  barberry  in  either  Wisconsin  or  Iowa;  no  man  had 
ever  dis  overed  any,  but  when  we  got  dow^n  to  a  fighting  basis  we 
found  that  there  w^as  rust  coining  out  of  certain  woods,  and  those 
woods,  in  every  case,  were  within  a  mile  of  some  old  patch  of  bar- 
berries ;  never  have  we  found  a  single  wild  infestation  of  barberries 
further  than  a  mile  from  the  ])atch. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  perfectly  clear  now  that  these  barberries  da 
grow  wild  in  the  w-oods;  that  the  wv>ods  get  the  seedlings  from  some- 
where: and  that  in  many  j)laces  the  woods  are  full  of  these  seedlings. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes:  but  there  are  certainly  very  few  places  that  v» 
liave  not  found:  I  think  we  have  practically  K)und  every  woods  in- 
fested in  those  States.  Now,  these  may  possibly  be  one  or  two 
places  that  have  not  shown  up  yet,  but  they  will  show  ud,  and,  of 
course,  will  sratter  rust.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  found  places  that 
only  had  five  or  six  plants,  but  we  found  one  that  had  somethioiT 
like  2.000,000  j)lants:  (me  was  S  miles  long  and  ran  down  a  little 
ravine,  where  the  seeds  were  washed  down  a  little  stream  and  thejr 
just  kept  following  on  down.  In  Iowa  we  found  one  that  had  up- 
proximately  4  square  miles,  leading  from  a  great  high  hill ;  the  tar- 
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erries  were  planted  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  just  gradually  worked 
lown  until  they  reached  the  lower  levels.     But  that  was  exceptional. 

There  is  one  other  thinp:  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
he  committee.  This  Avas  bepm  as  a  war  measure  and  we  went  out 
nd  asked  the  people  in  the  States,  as  a  patriotic  measure,  to  take 
ut  their  barberries.  At  that  time  all  of  the  barberries  were  in  the 
ities,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  in  AA  isconsin,  for  example,  90  per  cent 
f  all  the  barberries  were  taken  out  by  the  people  ])atriotically.  Then 
mmediately  they  turned  to  us  and  said :  "  Now  that  we  have  taken 
ut  our  barberries  we  want  you,  under  this  law,  to  make  the  other 
ellows  who  did  not  take  them  out  do  the  same  as  we  have  done." 
o  that  practically  compelled  us  to  cover  that  whole  area  in  order  to 
rotect  those  ])eople,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  we  have  every 
arberry  out  of  the  cities  in  Wisconsin  and  Towa,  the  two  places 
here  T  have  worked. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  errow  in  the  cities? 

Dr.  Baij..  Yes,  sir;  they  are  planted  in  the  cities,  and  a  larsre  part 
f  all  the  barberries  are  in  the  cities;  they  are  planted  as  a  hedije 
lant  in  the  cities,  and  the  cities  were  the  places  in  which  we  worked, 
nd  the  people  there  took  them  out  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  destroyin<r  the  plants  in  the  cities? 

Dr.  Ball.  We  asked  the  people  to  take  them  out  and  where  they 
id  not  we  served  a  State  notice  on  them  to  do  so. 

Jf r.  Magee.  Just  how  is  infestation  brought  about  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  By  the  wind. 

Mr.  Magee.  Carrying  the  spores? 

Dr.  Baix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  spores  winter  over  in  these  barberry  bushes; 

e  barberry  is  a  garden  plant  and  in  the  spring  the* spores  some- 

)w  or  other  get  out  into  the  wheat. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  spores  grow  on  the  leaves  of  the  barberry 

iphes. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  are  these  spores? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  are  seeds  of  the  fungus. 

Dr.  Ball.  If  you  touch  one  of  those  plants  at  the  right  time  you 

ill  be  covered  with  a  yellow  powder,  and  that  powder  goes  off  in 

le  wind  and  gets  into  the  wheat  fields. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  wind  carries  it? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  like  the  pollen  of  the  ragweed  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  it  is  just  like  the  hay-fever  weed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  barberries  still  being  sold  by  the  nursery 
>eople  ? 

Dr.  BALii.  Not  in  that  area;  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  shipped 
^to  that  area  anywhere,  and  there  is  a  quarantine  against  the  ship- 
ment of  barberries  into  that  area.  Every  nursery  took  their  bar- 
-'"ries  out  voluntarily  except  one. 

t)r.  Taylor.  The  matter  was  put  up  to  the  National  Association 
Nurserymen  plainly,  and  they  by  resolution,  and  in  so  far  as  we 
'•Ve  information  through  action  of  their  members,  have  not  only 
^pped  propagating  and  selling  the  European  barberry  but  they 
^'Ve  specifically  inserted  warnings  in  their  catalogues,  in  many 
'^es,  and  are  featuring  the  Japanese  barberry,  which  is  not  trouble- 


could  lie  oradicnted. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  sim  tifraid  Dr.  Kollerman's  statement  may  lead  to  soma 
misa]>i)rehi'iision.  In  the  Stnte  of  Iowa  there  is  not  one  solitary 
barlK'rrv  lliiif  has  ever  heon  seen  that  has  not  been  eradicated,  and  in 
the  Stnte  of  Wisconsin  there  is  not  a  single  barberiy  that  anybody 
has  e\'er  seen  that  has  not  been  eradicatS  exnept  this  one  infesta- 
tion which  thev  have  not  ffotten  around  to.  We  do  not  go  and  see 
a  l)arl)erry  biisn  and  leave  it,  Mv  men  had  absolute  orders  never  to 
leave  a  town  withont  taking  out  t)ie  bushes. 

Wv  have  jronp  in  and  piven  tlieni  Id  days'  notice  to  take  the  bushes 
out.  and  if  they  do  not  take  them  out  within  10  days,  then  we  haw 
authority  under  the  State  law  to  take  them  out  ourselves.  Our  man 
never  leaves  a  town  with  a  barbenr  bush  in  it. 
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Dr.  Kellermax.  I  think  the  question  of  whether  this  work  should 
1>B  discontinued  as  a  matter  of  economy  or  whether  it  snould  be  con- 
tinued and  completed  is  a  question  of  national  policy,  where  we  can 
do  no  more  than  point  out  that  we  believe  we  are  making  very  satis- 
feictory  progress,  and  that,  if  given  the  opportunitjr  to  so  forward, 
^ith  tne  very  effective  cooperation  that  we  have  with  the  different 
States,  the  policy  we  are  now  following  will  bring  it  to  a  very  satis- 
factory completion  in  a  few  years,  and  we  believe  it  is  worth  the 
^^oney. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  it  stated  or  estimated,  from  sources 
^^utside  of  the  department,  that  the  loss  due  to  rust  alone  amounts  to 
S00,000,000  bushels  in  a  year. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  1  think  that,  without  question,  those  figures  are 
^»rrect. 
p  Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  if  that  loss  can  be  materially  reduced, 

to  say  nothing  of  making  a  100  per  cent  saving  on  it,  then  tnis  appro- 
^     priation  is  relatively  a  very  small  investment. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it,  and  for  that 
L  reason  we  would  feel  very  regretful  if  it  were  considered  necessary 
^  to  cut  this  out  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
g^  question  that  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  at  some  time ;  and  if  we 
*  stop  now,  that  will  make  the  job  immensely  more  expensive  at  the 
§»  time  it  is  taken  up  again. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  the  biggest  thing  that  was  ever  undertaken  by 
the  department,  the  citrus-canker  work  in  the  area  that  it  covorod 
being  the  only  one  comparable  with  it.  There  we  simply  eliminated 
a  hazard,  ancf  this  is  elimijiating  a  hazard  to  our  second  biggest  crop. 

flag    SMl'T,    take-all,    ETC,    DISEASES. 

(St'e  p.  234.) 

Dr.  Keli.ejiman.  Referring  to  item  Xo.  87,  I  covered  that  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  flag-smut 
work  to  the  wheat-growing  rei^ions  of  the  Middle  West.  That  is  the 
main  activity  carried  on  under  this  item.  If  there  is  no  unusual 
point  to  come  up  in  that  connection,  I  think  what  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  alx)ut  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  our  cooperation 
"with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  maintaining  the  best  kind  of  quarantine 
that  we  know  how  to  maintain  in  tlio  area  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
flag  smut  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  There  is  no  infestation  except  in  Illinois? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  infestation  is  in  only  one  county  of  Illinois, 
Madison  County. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  seems  like  a  large  sum  of  money  for  an  inves- 
tigation in  one  county. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  {)f  course  a  great  deal  of  that  money  has  been 

?>ent  in  surveying  other  areas  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  spreading. 
his  being  an  Australian  disease,  we  took  up  all  the  areas  into  which 
there  was  any  suspicion  that  any  Australian  wheat  had  been  brought. 
Mr.  Byrnes,  \vhen  did  you  begin  this  work? 
Dr.  KELLi'ir.MAN.  Two  years  agv). 

Mr.  Byitnes.  Have  you  proceeded  so  far  that  you  are  satisfied  that 
it  exists  onlv  in  this  one  county? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  restrict  it  to  that 
county  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Througli  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Illinois 
or  through  cooperation  with  the  otate  officials  of  Illinois  we  see  thit 
no  wheat  is  sent  out  of  that  area  until  it  is  fumigated  with  formal- 
dehvcle. 

Mr.  IKtines.  WTio  does  that  work? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  The  State  men  carry  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  both  services!  You 
haye  asceitained  that  it  is  restricted  to  this  one  county,  and  it  is 
being  so  restricted  by  fumigation.  That  being  true,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  continuing  this  appi'opriation  of  $o0,()00i 

Dr.  IvEij.ERMAN.  It  is  primarily  to  study  the  disease  in  the  area 
where  we  have  foun<l  it  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  soil  infestation, 
and,  if  it  is  a  soil  infestation,  to  find  out  what  means  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  killing  it  in  the  soil. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  have  restricted  it  to  that  one  county  ? 

Dr.  Keluorman.  Yes,  sir;  but  tlie  only  way  of  stopping  it,  so  far 
as  we  know,  would  be  to  prohibit  wheat  fi^owing  in  that  county 
and  for  how  many  years  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  way  in  whicb 
we  could  accomplish  that  kind  of  drastic  control.  We  are  pi'event- 
ing  the  shipment  of  wheat  out  of  that  county  unless  it  is  treated 
with  formaldehyde.  Even  now  we  are  practically  certain  that  that 
disease  may  l)e  spread  through  wind-blown  spores  and  that  that  will 
occur  unless  we  nnd  some  way  of  gradually  reducing  it  from  year  to 
year,  until  we  get  completely  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  spending  this  money,  then,  in  makins:  in- 
vestigations ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  primary  investigations,  although  we  spend 
some  money  in  cooperation  in  the  direct  treatment  of  wheat.  For 
instance,  this  last  year  our  men  carried  on  the  work  of  treating  the 
seed  wheat  that  was  planted  in  that  region.  The  planters  brought  in 
their  seed  wheat  and  we  treated  it  free  of  cost  to  them.  We  paid 
for  the  copper  sulphate  and  for  the  lal>or  used  in  giving  their  seed 
wheat  proper  treatment  and  we  believe  that  that  will  materially  re- 
duce the  infection  of  their  fields  this  cgming  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  that? 

Dr.  Keixerman.  AVe  feel  that  we  must  continue  that  until  we 
know  exactly  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  considerable  wheat  grown  in  that  county! 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir:  wheat  is  a  very  important  crop  in  tlmt 
county.  They  ^et  high  yields  and  they  haye  no  other  crop  that 
brings  in  anythmg  like  the  same  returns.  They  seem  to  be  very  in- 
sistent about  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  with  wheat  farming  in 
that  county.  We  fii'st  tried  to  develop  a  sentiment  for  some  other 
crop  so  that  they  could  get  rid  of  wheat  for  a  while,  but  we  found 
yery  little  encouragement  for  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  cooperate  with  you  in  the  treatment  of 
that  wheat  ?    I  suppose  they  have  to  if  they  can  not  sell  it  otherwise. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  yery  satisfactory  coopera- 
tion from  them. 
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INCREASE  IN  TRAVEL  EXFENSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  that  you  have  an  item  of  $19,G00  for  travel- 
ing expenses  in  your  estimate  of  expenditures  for  next  year,  whereas 
in  1920  you  expended  for  traveling:  exj^enses  only  $9,310.  AVhat  is 
the  explanation  of  the  increase  and,  also,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
so  much  traveling  exj)ense  in  that  one  county? 

Dr.  Kelijirman.  The  satisfactory  administration  of  this  item  will 
/lepend  upon  puttiiif^  men  in  the  field  to  be  constantly  ^oin^  around 
in  that  area  and  in  keepin^^  track  of  everythin*;!^  that  is  happening, 
and  in  making  daily  examinations  of  the  fields. 

^.Ir.  Byrnes.  In  your  preliminary  work,  you  are  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  entire  section  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
infection  was  restricted  to  this  one  county,  or  not,  and  I  can  under- 
stand how  in  makin<r  those  surveys  the  traveling  expense  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  Now,  having  made  those  surveys, 
instead  of  having  a  reduction  in  your  item  of  travel  expense,  it  has 
been  doubled.  It  would  not  seem  tnat  such  an  amount  would  be  neces- 
sary for  travel  expense  in  that  one  county. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  it  costs  just  about  as  much  for  a  man's 
traved  whether  he  is  traveling  on  a  long  trip  or  is  making  a  whole 
series  of  short  trips. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  he  is  in  one  county,  he  certainly  does  not  have  as 
much  travel  expense  as  he  would  have  if  he  were  making  a  survey 
of  a  considerable  area.  For  instance,  you  do  not  have  as  much  travel 
expense  here  around  the  city  of  Washington  as  you  have  when  you 
send  a  man  to  San  Francisco,    t  think  all  of  us  would  agree  to  that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  feature  of  that  item  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  that  is  that  it  was  provided  as  an  insurance  item,  an  emergency 
insurance  item.  Through  w^hich  effort  could  be  made  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  dangerous 'cereal  diseases  of  this  character  if  thev 
^ot  in.  To  a  considerable  extent  travel  is  the  result.  That  is  due 
to  the  suspicion  in  one  place  or  another  that  they  have  this  dis- 
ease. That  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  be  true  in  the  future.  For  instance,  some  new  trouble  that 
disturbs,  not  merely  the  farmers,  but  the  plant  pathologists  of  the 
States,  is  reported.  Now,  the  effective  way  of  determining  whether 
this  thing  is  somewhere  else  is  to  send  our  capable  men  there  to  de- 
termine the  facts.  Not  much  can  be  done  through  the  examination 
of  specimens  mailed  in  to  the  department.  This  should  be  under- 
stood also  with  respect  to  travel  estimates  in  an  item  like  this,  that 
the  are  approximations,  or  simply  the  best  guess  that  we  can  make 
as  to  what  is  likely  to  develop  during  the  year.  That  item  may  be 
twice  too  large,  or  it  may  possibly  be  inadequate  for  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

FOR  biophysical  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  one  item  on  page  110,  item  No.  104,  for 
biophysical  investigations.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  particular 
objection  to  this  item  on  the  part  of  anyone,  either  in  the  States  or 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  I  think  the  decrease  was  made  only 
because  of  the  necessity  for  securing  a  reduction  in  the  estimates. 
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If  tliere  is  any  particular  objection,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is  in  order  to  i)e  able  to  direct  my  remarks  to  that  point, 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  state  in  a  general  way  what  this 
work  is.  ] 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  is  an  item  under  which  the  technical  in-  ' 
vestigations,  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  direct  reaction  of  certain 
physical  conditions  on  plants,  are  carried  on.  The  work  carried  on 
under  this  paragraph  is  without  exception  carried  on  in  close  co- 
operation with  other  special  lines  of  work,  but  as  the  botanists^ 
pathologists,  and  other  specialists  in  our  bureau  are  not  usually  i 
trained  in  physical  measurements  and  physical  investigations,  it 
appears  to  he  more  satisfactory  and  economical  to  have  a  small  group 
OT  specialists  who  can  maintain  their  own  equipment  and  carry  on 
in  a  cooperative  way  with  the  other  men  different  special  investiga- 
tions, whether  on  water  percolation,  on  the  measurement  of  heat 
radiation  in  connection  with  our  greenhouses,  or  in  connection  with 
field  experiments  on  water  movements,  the  water  requirements  in 
soil,  the  limitations  on  alkali  movements  in  irrigatea  regions,  or 
the  simple  problems  relating  to  any  of  our  technical  studies — all  of 
those  cooperative  si)ecialized  investigations  have  been  carried  on  by 
our  biophysical  -office.  The  rather  extensive  equipment  assembled 
for  carrying  on  tiiis  kind  of  work  has  been  held  and  is  available  for 
prompt  resumption  of  the  numerous  projects  that  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended,  if  we  can  restore  the  item  to  its  original  sum. 

Dr.  nAiJ..  For  some  work  that  item  is  absolutely  essential. 

Dr.  Kellkrman.  In  connection  with  the  cotton  work  in  the  South- 
west this  oUice  has  rendered  great  service  in  measuring  accurately 
the  water  re<iuirenients  of  cotton  as  compared  with  alfalfa  and 
other  crops,  and  in  tlie  technical  investigations  that  work  has  l>een 
of  great  benefit  in  working  out  the  practical  problems  in  that  re- 
gion. Many  of  the  lines  of  work  that  were  underway  were  de- 
signed, we  believe,  to  solve  some  troublesome  que.stions,  and  we  hope 
this  item  can  be  restored. 

FOR  THE  INVKSTKiATIOX  OF  DISFASKS  OF  (M)TTOX,  POTATOES,  ETC. WHITE- 

l»()TATl)    DISEASES. 

Dr.  Tayix)!?.  Mr.  (  luiirnian.  with  your  approval,  I  will  turn  to 
page  so  and  take  up  item  7^,  resuming  the  regidar  order  of  the 
items  in  the  bill.  This  .snl)aj)i>ropriation  for  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  cotton,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  forage  crops,  drug  and 
related  plants  is  the  api)ropriation  under  which  the  study  of  the 
fungus  and  j)hysiological  diseases  of  those  crops  is  carried  on.  Th?re 
is  an  increase  estimated  in  this  item  of  $30,000  which  is  needed 
sper-iiically,  first,  $.'j.(M)()  for  potato-disease  investiirations.  Of  course 
this  refers  to  the  so-called  Irish  or  white  potato.  The  potato  is  ffrown 
in  America  at  this  time  probably  under  a  wider  range  of  conditions 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  result  is  that  we  have  to  face  about 
all  the  troubles  that  the  j)otato  can  have  in  the  world,  except  as  we 
are  able  to  exclude  through  the  preventicm  of  the  introduction  in 
shipments  certain  of  those  that  we  know  exist  and  that  can  be  de- 
termined by  examination  and  excluded  by  quarantine.  The  im- 
portant features  here  at  present  are  certain  or  the  little-understood 
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diseases  which  are  seed  borne  or  carried  by  the  seed  potatoes.  Seed 
potatoes  are  shipped  very  largely  from  North  to  South  in  our  com- 
mercial potato  growing.  To  a  larger  extent  than  with  any  other 
crop  there  is  a  regional  movement  oi  seed  each  season  from  Northern 
States  like  New  York,  Michigan,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
to  more  Southern  States  like  Virginia,  in  the  Norfolk  area;  the 
Carolinas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  work  on  the  potato 
diseases  is,  therefore,  of  peculiarly  widespread  importance  to  the 
potato  industry.  The  principal  need  for  an  increase  in  this  case  is 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  doing  the  work  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Akdersok.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  item  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  not  that  specific  statement.  I  find  that  it  is 
merged  in  with  the  general  truck-crop  project,  but  I  can  furnish  you 
that  figure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  will  be  able  to  pass  on  some 
of  these  questions  to  better  advantage  if  they  know  what  is  being 
spent  in  connection  with  the  item  for  which  an  increase  is  being 
asked. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  furnish  you  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  ex- 
penditures now  being  made  under  this  item. 

That  aloltment  for  potato-disease  investigations  for  1921  fs  $17,205. 

bWEET-POTATO  DISEASES. 

The  second  portion  of  the  $85,000  is  $5,000  for  sweet  potato  disease 
investigations.  This  is  a  crop,  as  you  know,  that  is  grown  chieiiy 
in  the  States  from  New  Jersev  southward,  and  increasinjjlv  in  recent 
years  in  California. 

The  importance  of  the  crop  commercially  has  increased  very 
greatly  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  better  methods  of  curing 
and  handling  the  potatoes  from  the  digging  time  and  through  the 
\vintpr  have  been  developed.  The  practicability  of  storing  and  hold- 
ing, and  in  that  way  distributing  the  crops  throughout  the  winter 
season  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  control  of  the  field  diseases  and 
the  production  of  a  clean  crop. 

COMMERCIAL  PRACTICE  IX  ADOPTIXCJ  XEW  Ml-rTHODS  OF  HAXOLIXCJ. 

Mr.  AxDERSox".  1  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  which  has  a  gen- 
eral bearing  upon  the  discussion  of  new  methods  of  handling  so  as 
tc)  eliminate  or  reduce  the  prevalence  of  rotting,  we  will  say,  in 
storage.  To  what  extent  does  the  commercial  practice  take  up  these 
new  discoveries  that  you  make,  or  how  rapidly  are  those  discoveries 
absorbed  in  the  commercial  practice? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Much  depends  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy.  If 
it  were  possible,  as  it  is  in  a  few  cases,  to  say  that  certain  diseases 
in  the  crop  which  is  to  be  shipped  can  be  controlled  by  the  washing 
of  the  crop  with  a  certain  fungicide,  and  by  doing  this  in  a  large 
way,  aa  lemons  and  oranges  are  handled,  for  example,  there  is  an 
immediate,  quick,  and  almost  premature  adoption  of  the  practice. 
If  the  remedy  requires  starting  back  at  the  beginning,  in  tne  selec- 
tion of  the  seed  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  potato,  for  growing 
plants  which  are  later  to  be  transplanted  in  the  field,  and  requires 
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that  at  digffing  time  they  are  to  be  dug  and  handled  carefully,  thtt 
they  must  be  stored  and  cured  by  warmth  as  is  necessary  with  this 
crop— in  such  a  case  as  that,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  tne  commer- 
cial practice  up  to  the  known  advisable  method. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  imagine,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  a  practice 
would  be  in  ratio  with  the  facility  that  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  Taylor.  To  a  large  extent;  yes,  sir.  When  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  to  producers'  organizations,  ''These  things  are  essential 
to  the  hohling  of  your  crops  so  that  you  can  market  them  from 
October  thn)Ugh  until  March,"  we  can  get  a  much  more  prompt 
adoption  and  a  much  more  prompt  projection  of  the  results  of  our 
scicntilic  work  into  the  industry-  itself  than  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  scattered  independent  farmers.  I  may  say  also  that  we  have 
porsi.'^tcd  in  our  teaching  of  methods  of  handling  many  of  tliese  per- 
ishables until  now  it  is  much  easier  to  cet  a  method  started  than  it 


was  10  years  ago. 


TKl  C  K  CHOP  DISEASES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  next  item  under  this  head  is  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  the 
invcstigalicm  of  truck  crop  diseases  in  California.  These  crops  are, 
in  the  main,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  and  other  highly  specialized  ci'ops 
grown  for  long-di.^tance  shipment  out  of  the  :  eason  when  they  are 
available  neiM*  the  eastern  consuming  centers  from  locxil  production. 
It  involves,  for  instance,  the  lettuce  that  is  coming  into  this  market 
now  fiom  California  and  similar  crops.  The  determination  of  how 
these  are  to  behave  in  transportation  and  after  delivery  must  very 
largely  be  in  the  field.  The  diseases  in  many  cases  are  obscure 
and  the  treatment  that  is  required  to  protect  the  crop  from  disease 
differs  with  the  different  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  those  par- 
ticular localities.    They  are  highly  intensive  products  generally. 

NEMATODE  DISEASES  OF  TRUCK  AND  FORAGE  CROPS. 

The  next  item  is  $4,000  for  investigating  nematode  diseases  of  truck 
and  forage  crops.  This  nematode  type  of  organism  is  one  which  at- 
tacks a  wide  range  of  crops.  One  species  is  the  cause  of  the  so- 
calhnl  root  knot  diseases  of  crops  in  the  south,  including  vegetables, 
peach  trees,  and  fig  trees;  another  species  is  destructive  to  sugar 
beets:  still  a  third,  and  one  that  is  as  yet  little  known  in  this  country, 
is  causing  uiuch  npprehension  in  the  clover  seed  producing  territory, 
especially  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr,  Andekson.  You  have  been  after  that  bug  for  quite  a  while, 
have  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  nematodes  in  general;  yes,  sir.  The  root  knot 
diseases  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  ground  does  not 
freeze  more  than  three  inches  deep  each  winter  nave  long  been 
recognized  as  seriouslv  troublesome,  especially  in  the  coastal  plain 
region  of  the  South.  This  clover  nematode  was  first  observed  in  this 
country  about  two  years  ago  and  was  found  as  a  result  of  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  winter  killing;  the  clover  stand  which 
was  good  at  the  start  appeared  to  die  out  during  the  winter.  It  was 
thought  at  first  to  be  a  winter  killing  of  the  crop,  but  this  organism 
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^was  found  on  it  and  it  is  now  fairly  clear  that  it  is  the  most  serious 
trouble  that  we  face  with  respect  to  clover  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Very  careful  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  question  whether 
this  is*^  likely  to  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  seed, 
and  so  introduced  in  the  humid  clover  territory,  thus  becoming  estab- 
lished in  that  territory  and  maintaining  itself  there.  It  is  peculiarly 
important  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Northwest  is  becoming  an  ex- 
tensive producer  of  high  quality  clover  seed,  which  is  being  shipped 
to  other  portions  of  the  country  farther  east. 

WATERMELON   AND   CUCUMBER  DISEASES. 

The  next  feature  is  an  item  of  $5,000  for  watermelon  and  cucumber 
disease  investigations.  These  crops  are  important  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country,  the  watermelon,  especially  in  the  South.  Some 
of  the  diseases  have  been  found  capable  of  almost  complete  control 
There  is  one  example  in  the  case  of  the  stem-end  rot  of  watermelcms. 
By  a  treatment  of  the  melons  when  cut  from  the  vines  for  loading 
into  the  cars  there  is  possibly  a  practical  insurance  of  the  fruit  while 
in  transit.  There  the  method  is  so  simple — merely  the  swabbing  of 
the  fresh-cut  stem  with  a  fungicide  which  is  readily  furnished  m  a 
bottle  with  a  brush  attached — that  the  industry  has  adopted  it  very 
readily,  but  control  methods  that  require  repeated  spraying  of  the 
fields  and  that  require  the  exclusion  of  diseased  vines  from  the 
manure  piles,  the  manure  going  into  the  hills  of  the  melons,  are  much 
slower  to  be  adopted. 

FEA  DISEASES. 

The  next  item  is  $^3,000  for  the  investigation  of  pea  diseases.  These 
pea  diseases  are  of  especial  importance  to  the  canning  industry  which, 
in  the  Northern  States  in  particular,  is  an  important  industry.  A 
small  appropriation  is  available  now  for  work  on  these  diseases,  but 
an  additional  man  is  needed  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ls  this  intended  for  worK  on  canning  pease  or  for- 
age peas? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  diseases  are  chifly  troublesome  to  the  canning 
types  of  peas;  some  of  them  are  root  borne  and  quite  probably  will 
require  to  be  controlled  through  the  working  out  of  effective  crop 
rotations,  and  some  of  them  are  seed  borne;  not  very  much  as  yet 
is  known  about  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  diseases  quite  prevalent  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  scattered  locations,  in  so  far  as  known.  The  pea 
crop  is  one  of  those  crops  which  is  sensitive  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought,  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine,  except  through  con- 
tinued observation  and  through  experimentation,  whether  a  particu- 
lar disaster  was  due  to  unfavorable  weather  or  to  some  specific  or- 
ganism which  was  on  the  crop,  so  that  the  diseases  are  rather  obscure 
and  require  careful  investigation.  There  is  another  feature  of  the 
canning  pea  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  little  further  along  in 
connection  with  another  item,  which  has  assumed  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  canning  industry  this  year,  but  that  is  not  a  disease 
and  is  not  affected  by  this  item. 
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CABBAGE   AXD   ONION   DISEAHE8. 

An  iiKTc»ase  of  $3,000  is  needed  for  cabbage  and  onion  disease  in- 
vesti«rations.  Both  of  these  are  important  crops  to  the  Northen 
and  Eastern  States.  Both,  of  course,  are  grown  to  an  extent  la 
truck  (Tops  in  the  trucking  regions  of  the  South,  along  the  Athintie 
coast  and  the  Southeast  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  Texas.  The 
need  for  the  funds  is  to  adequately  enlarge  the  existing  researdi 
activity. 

FORAGE    CROP   DISEASES. 

One  thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  forage  crop  disease  investi^- 
tions  on  which  we  are  spending  a  small  amount  this  year,  the  special 
thing  here  being  for  work  on  a  larger  scale  on  stem  rot  and  stem 
blight  diseases  of  clover,  alfalfa,  root  rot,  etc. 

PATHOLOGICAL  MARKET  INSPECTION. 

One  thousand  dollars  additional  is  needed  for  our  pathological 
market  inspection  work  of  vegetables.  This  is  an  item  paralleling 
that  which  I  mentioned  in  discussing  the  item  for  fruit  disease  invea 
tigations.  It  is  the  expert  determination  of  the  identity  of  th< 
diseases  found  on  products  which,  when  arriving  at  the  markets  are 
found  decayed  and  deteriorated.  This  item  w^e  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  during  this  year  i)nt  need  the  additional  $1.(K)0  for  addi- 
tional expenses.  The  fruit  pathology  item,  whi.h  shouhl  be  driving 
in  team  with  this,  we  have  not  been  able  to  finance. 

FOR    INVESTIOATIXO    THK    PHYST0UH;Y   OF    CIXOV    PLANTS,    ETC. 


CI 


The  next  subappropriation  is  '*  for  investigating  the  physiologv  of 
[•op  i)hints  and  for  testing  and  breeding  varieties  thereof."  iThis 
subappropriation  covers  a  wide  range  of  creative  work,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  recjuirements  of  certain 
crop  i)lants  new  to  this  <ountrv.  relating  to  the  South  and  the  South- 
west. Our  citrus  fruit  breeding  work  and  most  of  our  fig  work  is 
covered  liei*e. 

DATE    (  I  LTiiu:. 

The  particular  feature  for  which  we  ask  an  increase  of  $20J)00  is 
for  enhirging  our  date  culture  investigations  which  are  entirely  in 
the  Southwest.  The  work  now  under  way  is  in  the  desert  regions  of 
southern  California.  Arizona,  and  in  southern  Texas.  There  is  neeil 
for  exten<ling  certain  features  of  it  there  and  in  some  of  the  extreme 
southern  hot  valley  portions  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Is  not  this  industry  getting  so  that  it  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  at  the  moment  in  a  rather  diflScult  and  precarious 
condition.  We  have  here  this  unusual  feature:  That  only  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  portions  of  the  country  is  there  any  probability  of 
successfully  establishing  date  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  iiave  no  hope  of  establishing  it  in  Alaska  or 
anvwhere  like  that  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  it  will  always  be  a  geographically  restricted 
industry.  It  is,  however,  one  crop  which  gives  promise  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  excessively  hot  southwestern  desert  territory  where  water 
is  available  for  irrigation.  I  believe  the  Arab  says,  "  The  date  must 
have  its  head  in  fire  and  its  feet  in  water  "  in  order  to  succeed.  The 
beginning  that  has  been  made  is  tremendously  encouraging,  pro- 
vided it  is  held  in  its  development  to  practical  and  safe  lines  and 
provided  the  varieties  to  be  grown  are  in  large  degree  restricted  to 
those  which  will  yield  a  distinctively  choice  product  which  will  not 
•be  in  competition  with  the  cheap  and  more  or  less  dirty  imports 
-which  come  in  large  quantity  from  some  parts  of  the  Orient.  There 
is  some  danger  that  in  the  impetuousness  of  desire  to  propagate 
those  which  can  be  easily  propagated,  and  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable stock  already  in  this  country,  that  there  may  be  a  stocking 
up  of  the  eligible  territory  with  the  less  valuable  varieties  of  dates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  hand  us  this  box  of  dates.  Where  are  these 
from  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  are  from  the  date  garden  which  the  department 
maintains  at  Mecca,  Calif.  The  peculiar  limiting  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  date  culture,  otner  than  these  climatic  factors,  is 
this :  That  a  date  tree  once  planted  is  there  beyond  any  possibility  of 
a  change  in  its  character :  it  is  the  one  fruit  which  can  not  be  made 
•over  by  budding  or  gratting;  it  can  only  be  perpetuated  through 
the  rooting  of  tlic  oiFshoots  which  come  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
"during  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  tree.  After  the  tree  is  in 
full  fruit — and  it  is  a  long-lived  and  productive  tree — its  production 
of  offshoots  gradually  ceases,  so  that  the  character  of  your  industry 
is  determined  by  these  plantings  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  is  the  industry  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  trees 
that  are  now  growing,  but  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  an  estimate  of 
the  number. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mean  are  dates  being  produced  commercially  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  They  arc  not,  however,  in  sufficient  supply 
to  reach  the  eastern  markets  except  as  special  sample  shipments. 
We  are  importing  many  millions  of  pounds  of  relatively  inferior 
dates,  although  these  importations  were  interrupted  by  the  war. 
Our  imports  come  largely  from  the  Persian  (lulf  region,  and  to  some 
extent  from  Algeria.  'I'his  type  of  date,  the  Deglet  Noor,  is  the 
highest  priced  commercial  date  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  is  the 
high-priced  date  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  cities  of  Europe  gen- 
erally, and  it  is  the  one  which  the  department  is  commending  and 
urging  to  be  developed.     It  is  a  late  autumn  date, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  industry  developing  independently  of  the 
supervision  which  you  are  undertaking  to  give  it?  I  mean  by  that, 
is  anvbody  going  out  and  trying  to  do  it  without  any  suggestion  from 
the  cfemi-tmentf 

Dr.  Tayl(jr.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  investors 
to  go  faster  than  the  department  is  willing  to  approve,  especially  to 
plant  what  can  be  gotten  now  without  awaiting  for  the  propagation 
of  more  desirable  kinds.  We  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  stock  of  all 
the  desirable  kinds  to  meet  the  planting  requirements,  and  no  com- 
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mercial  importations  can  be  made  at  the  present  time  under  th^ 
quarantine  regulations  which  it  was  necessary  to  establish  in  order 
to  keep  out  a  destructive  scale  which  infests  practically  all  the  estab- 
lished date  trees  of  the  Old  World;  it  came  in  the  very  early  im- 
portations to  this  country  some  20  or  more  years  ago.  An  eradica- 
tion of  that  scale  is  in  progress,  with  everV  probability  that  it  can 
be  cleaned  up.  So  that  Me  are  endeavoring  to  keep  this  industry 
clean  and  to  develop  it  along  national  practical  lines  that  will  make 
it  nn  enduring  asset  in  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  what  would  you  estimate  the  present  commer- 
cial value  of  the  output  in  this  country? 

Dr.  1  aylor.  It  would  bo  a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  but  I 
could  not  say  just  how  much.  From  one  particular  23-acre  planting^ 
I  think  it  was,  of  seedlings — which  are  always  varying  in  quality  and 
character — there  was  sold  last  yenr  over  $20,000  worth  of  dates. 

Mr.  AxDKRSoN.  How  long  does  it  take  this  tree  to  mature? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  trees  begin  bearing  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  where  conditions  are  favorable,  and  coming  in  rapidly  after 
that.  As  far  as  we  know,  a  tree  will  live  and  produce  for  60,  75,  or 
100  years;  we  do  not  know  the  full  life  of  a  tree. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  bearing  all  that  time? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  reproducing  their  kind  through  off- 
shoots except  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  life. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  throwing  these  offshoots,  which  are  the  only 
method  of  perpetuation  of  the  varieties. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is,  you  use  those  offshoots  for  propagation  pur- 
poses ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trees  do  not  grow  from  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  grow  but  they  do  not  reproduce  the  variety  true 
through  the  seed. 

There  is,  however,  one  imj:)Oii:ant  feature  that  this  work  involves, 
namely,  that  of  growing  a  sufficient  number  of  pedigreed  seedlings 
of  the  best  ones,  like  the  Deglet  Noor,  to  determine  whether  it  is  not 

Eossible  to  develop  in  that  way  some  few  superior  varieties  that  will 
t  our  particular  conditions  better  than  those  which  we  are  import- 
ing. In  our  other  fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  our  apples  and  peaches^ 
we  have  developed  in  America  a  line  of  varieties  which  now  coiusti- 
tute  practically  the  complete  basis  of  our  commercial  orcharding. 
That  is  less  true  in  the  case  of  the  pear,  and  not  at  all  true  of  the 
European  grape. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  appropriation  will  enable  you  to  speed  up 
this  work  and  do  it  faster? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  bring  in  here  offshoots  of  some  highly 
desirable  varieties. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  variety  of  date  now  sold  in  America  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  nearby  cities  in  a  small 
way.  Some  of  the  niceties  of  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  con- 
nection with  this  variety.  It  was  not  known  when  date  growing 
began  in  this  country  that  the  entire  product  of  the. Deglet  Noor, 
which  is  grown  in  Algeria  and  in  the  Sahara  back  of  Algeria,  was 
in  fact  processed  in  a  certain  way  to  develop  the  peculiarly  fine  qual- 
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Jfy  which  had  brought  the  highest  prices  in  the  European  market. 

liirough  the  joint  activity  of  our  bureau  and  the  superintendent  of 

the  French  exi)eriment  station  in  Algeria,  with  wliom  our  men  are 

in  close  working  contact,  there  has  been  worked  out  a  method  of  tree 

ripening  or  curing  the  fruit  in  a  closed  bag.    At  a  certain  stage  of 

development  the  fruit  is  held  in  the  right  humidity,  or  temperature, 

so  as  to  brinff  out  the  fineness  of  texture  and  delicacy  of  flavor  that 

are  shown.    Dates  are  probably  one  of  the  oldest  tree  fruits  upon 

which  man  has  relied  for  sustenance.    It  is  one  of  the  least  known  to 

Occidental  man  in  its  requirements. 

Mr,  Btrnes.  Will  these  dates  grow  in  Arizona  ? 

Dr.  Taixor.  Certain  of  them' will.    The  Deglet  Noor  prol)al)ly  re- 

?uires  a  longer  season  than  oc  urs  in  most  parts  of  the  Salt  River 
^alley,  or  a  higher  total  of  heat  than  occurs  there.  It  renuiTt^s  a 
larger  total  of  heat  because  the  maturing  of  the  date  depends  largely, 
not  only  upon  high  temperatures,  but  high  tem])eratinvs  for  a  long 
time.  Certain  other  varieties,  however,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  can  be 
grown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  There  is  an  indication  that  certiin 
varieties  can  be  grown  in  the  Rio  (5rande  Valley.  We  have  a  little 
planting  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  that  we  need  to  enlarge.  It  is  one  of  those 
highly  specialized  plant  activities  which  is  not  being  worked  cm  by 
the  States  to  any  extent. 

■ 

FOR  SOIL   FERTTliTTY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  is  No.  81,  on  page  84,  for  soil-fertility 
investigations.  This  is  the  subappropriation  under  which  we  study 
the  crop  fertilizing  elements,  particularly  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  newer  sources  of  fertilizer  and  their  relation  to  plants, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  nutritional  usefulness  and  toxic  destruc- 
tiveness.  Both  sides  have  had  important  aspects  as  the  result  of 
the  combing  of  the  world  for  fertilizer  supplies,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  disorganization  of  the  machinery  of  commerce  and  transportation 
during  the  war,  and  the  utilization  of  many  of  those  fertilizer  ele- 
ments for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

SOIL  treatment  in  the  control  of  potato  scab. 

We  ask  an  increase  there  of  $15,000  particularly  for  two  features: 
The  first  of  these  is  $5,000  for  the  study  of  soil  treatment  in  the  con- 
trol of  potato  scab.  This  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  effect  of  sul- 
phur and  its  compounds  applied  to  the  soil  in  connection  with  the 
fertilizing  of  the  potato  crop,  the  organism  which  causes  scab  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  the  growing 
portion  of  the  plant.  Apparently  the  organism  does  not  thrive,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  seriously  damage  the  crop  in  a  soil  that  is  acid  to 
a  certain  degree.  That  particularly  immediate  localized  acidity  has 
apparently  in  some  experiments  been  produced  by  the  application  of 
sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  crop.  It  opens  a  line  of  control  of  that 
disease  which  otherwise  is  not  controllable  by  any  method  known, 
which  it  appears  highly  desirable  to  follow  out.  The  work  is  imder 
way  in  cooperation  especially  with  the  New  Jersey  experiment  sta- 
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tion  where  the  damage  by  scab  to  the  merchantable  crop  of  potato^ 
is  sometimes  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  the  item  under  which  some  attempt  \^*s 
made  once  to  treat  scab  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Possibly  the  item  you  have  in  mind  was  the  work  on 
the  disinfection  of  soils  in  an  effort  to  completely  eradicate  the  potato 
wart  organism.  That  is  in  a  different  place.  This^  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, aims  to  control  the  disease,  not  throu^ch  a  specific  spray,  or  dip, 
or  any  api)lication  to  the  plant,  but  through  a  corrective  application 
in  the  fertilizing  of  the  crop  at  planting  time.  We  do  not  mow  just 
how  far  we  can  go,  but  it  looks  promising. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  spending  on  this  scab  work  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  some  incidental  work 
in  connection  with  other  fertilizer  experiments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  doing  something  for  the  scab  now,  are 
you  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  investigation  of  the  organism  and 
of  the  organisms  which  cause  the  several  different  types  of  potato 
scab.    That  is  under  the  item  for  truck-crop  diseases. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   NEW   FERTILIZER   MATERIALS. 

The  second  portion  qf  the  increase  of  $10,000  is  needed  for  ex- 
tending the  experiments  with  new  fertilizer  jnaterials,  and  the 
experimentation  with  them  on  different  crops  in  different  portions 
of  the  country  so  as  to  get  at  their  practicability  for  use  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  One  of  the  features  in  that  which  has  been  of  rather 
major  importance  during  the  last  year  has  been  the  working  out  of 
the  effects  of  borax  in  fertilizer  on  crops  to  which  the  fertilizer  was 
applied. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  did  that  year  before  last,  did  you  not  ? 

EFTECTS  OF  BORAX  IN  FERTILIZER. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  begun  year  before  last;  yes,  sir.  There 
has  been  during  this  growing  season  just  closed  a  very  useful  and 
significant  outcome  of  that,  and  there  is  now  at  the  Arlington  farm — 
I  saw  it  about  two  weeks  ago — a  most  spectacular  illustration  of  the 
enduring  effect  of  borax  applied  to  crops  last  spring,  such  crops  as 
com,  potatoes,  and  beans,  which  have  been  followed  by  wheat  sown 
in  October  and  which  is  now  growing,  and  where  the  wheat  that 
followed  the  corn  rows  and  the  bean  rows  shows  now  the  yellow 
leaves  which  indicate  borax  injury.  Although  the  application  was 
made  last  April  or  May,  it  shows  in  some  cases  distinct  and  serious 
injury  from  applications  as  light  as  20  pounds  to  the  acre  of  borax, 
and  in  some  cases  even  from  10  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  the  fertilizer-usin^  portions  of  our  agriculture, 
as  well  as  to  the  fertilizer  industry,  which  found  itself  seriously  in- 
volved through  damage  to  crops  before  many  of  those  concerns  knew 
that  there  was  any  danger. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  were  you  using  on  thoee 
crops? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Chiefly  potash  fertilizer  which  contained  varying 
percentages  of  borax. 
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Mr.  Byknes.  That  was  a  domestic  potash  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  a  domestic  potash. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  knew  already  that  most  of  the  potash  produced 
here  did  have  a  large  percentage  of  borax  in  it.  did  you  not  'i 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  sir :  that  was  not  generally  known. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wneni 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  that  time,  a  year  ago  last  spring. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  was  known  this  past  spring  by  everybody  who 
used  it  at  all. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  clear  now  from  information  that  has  been  as- 
sembled during  the  last  two  years  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
many  of  those  important  elements  of  fertilizer  free  of  borax.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  as  it  comes  from  Chile,  carries  some  borax,  and  our  domestic 
potash  from  the  southern  California  region  carries  some.  The  im- 
portant, thing  now  is  to  determine  the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not 
safe  to  go. 

Mr.  JiYRNES.  You  did  that  pretty  well,  I  thought,  this  last  year. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  at  all  with  respect  to  its  cumulative  effect  and 
the  endurance  of  the  injury.  I  might  say  this:  That  within  the 
last  three  months  I  understand  one  suit  involving  some  $300,000 
of  money  reimbursed  by  a  fertilizer  concern  to  farmers  who  were 
damaged  by  the  fertilizer  that  that  concern  sold  has  been  compro- 
mised rather  than  go  to  trial  through  the  courts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  suing  them  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  that,  oecause  there  are  suits  being  brought 
all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Taylor.  During  the  last  two  years ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Dr.  Taylor.  But  the  point  is  this :  Here  was  a  damage  admitted  by 
one  concern  amounting  to  that  sum. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  how  much  borax  you  can  apply  to 
the  soil  without  damage? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  knew  it  once  and  vou  ought  to  know  it  still. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  that  with  exactness.  We  established 
a  limit  which,  in  our  judgment,  was  a  safe  limit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on  with  this  thing  with 
the  idea  of  permitting  more  borax,  perhaps,  in  the  fertilizer,  because 
the  more  you  get  in  it  the  worse  off  you  are.  It  will  not  do  any 
good  there. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  It  will  not  do  any  good  there,  and  it  is  likely  to  do 
harm.  Still  it  is  likely  to  be  there,  and  there  is  no  Federal  control 
of  borax  in  fertilizer  except  under  the  war  control. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVill  not  the  control  work  out  in  this  way :  If  a  fer- 
tilizer company  sells  potash  fertilizer  with  such  a  percentage  of 
borax  in  it  as  to  injure  the  crop,  the  user  of  the  fertilizer  will  sue 
for  the  damage,  just  as  is  being  done  now.    Is  not  that  a  very  effective 

deterrent  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  If  a  given  percentage  of  borax  in  every 
case,  or  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases,  worked  visible  damage  to  the 
crop,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  settle ;  but  complica- 
tions arise  from  the  fact  that  the  injury  resulting  from  borax  is 
determined  largely  by  the  relation  of  the  rainfall  and  the  growing 
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weather  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  growth  or  the  germina- 
tion of  the  crop,  so  that  it  vanes  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Ani)ersi)x.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  what  I  am  interested  in 
is  what  information  are  vou  aft(»r  now  that  will  have  some  practical 
value  to  somebody.  I  know  that  I  have  an  uncle  somewhere  in 
Sweden  and  that  it  will  not  l>e  of  much  value  to  him,  but  I  want 
to  know  what  information  you  are  getting  here  that  will  be  good  for 
something. 

Dr.  Tayta)R.  We  are  trying  to  get  information  sufficiently  definite 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  conditions  under 
which  tiie  damage  occurred  to  be  able  to  say  positively  that  not  to 
exceed  a  definite  limit  of  borax  in  fertilizer  is  safe.  It  has  this  other 
radically  different  application,  that  as  this  work  on  borax,  which 
started  with  borax  in  fertilizer,  has  developed  it  has  suggesteil  the 
strong  probability  that  some  of  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  alkali 
damage  in  the  States  of  the  irrigated  West  may  be  due  to  the  effect 
of  borax  naturally  there,  but  which  previously  was  not  recognized  as 
sufficient  in  amount  to  deteimine  that  damage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  carry  this  investigation  through  all  sorts 
of  crops,  until  you  aosolutely  ascertain  to  a  fractional  percenta^ 
how  much  borax  you  can  have  in  fertilizer,  w^e  will  be  engaged  m 
this  work  for  the  next  50  years. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  what  has  happened  here  in  the  experiment  at 
Arlington  indicates  the  point  in  a  simple  wajr. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  It  must  be  indicated  in  a  simple  way,  if  I  under- 
stand it. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  most  important  question  facing  us  is  whether  the 
small  amounts^  too  small  to  produce  serious  damage  to  the  crops,  or 
too  small  to  give  the  farmer  the  right  to  say  that  it  will  materially 
damage  his  crop,  if  added  to  year  after  year,  will  produce  that  dam- 
age. That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  know  nothing  about.  Our 
notion  was  that  in  one  season  of  rains,  thaws,  and  leeching,  any 
borax  would  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  to  a  degree  that  would  make 
the  soil  normal.  Our  experiments  in  some  irrigated  regions  with 
borax  and  in  our  greenhouses  at  Arlington  have  shown  that  borax 
moves  with  surprising  slowness  in  the  soil.  Amounts  in  the  soil  so 
small  that  they  do  not  produce  any  visible  injury  at  all,  yet,  if  added 
to  year  after  year,  may  start  a  deterioration  in  the  soil  that  no  person 
at  the  ])resent  time  can  locate  at  all.  Unless  we  find  that  out  we  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  farmers  and  the  fertilizer  people 
constructive  advice  in  respect  to  the  borax  problem.  The  bificgest 
question  involved  in  the  borax  problem  now  is  whether  it  wifi  ac- 
cumulate in  the  soil  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  that  sort  of 
damage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  with  you  is  whether  this  accumulation 
of  borax  in  the  soil  will  do  damage  in  after  years? 

Dr.  Keli^rman.  AVe  are  very  much  afraid  that  that  may  be  the 
case. 

Ml".  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  borax  work 
now? 

Dr.  TayijOR.  We  are  now  using  on  the  fertilizer  and  soil  amend- 
ment w^ork  $15,091,  and  about  half  of  that  is  used  for  borax  vrork 
this  year.  It  is  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  three  States  repre- 
senting tj'pical  climatic  and  crop  regional  conditions. 
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INVESTIGATION,   TESTING,    AND   IMPROVEMENT    OF    PLANTS    YIELDING 

DRUGS,  ETC. 

* 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  that  item  I  will  pass  to  the  item 
"  for  the  investigation,  testing,  and  improvement  of  plants  yield- 
ing drugs,  spices,  poisons,  oils,  and  related  products  ancl  by-products 
and  for  general  physiological  and  fermentation  investigations." 
This  item,  for  which  we  have  $39,820  this  year,  it  is  requested  be 
increased  by  $26,000.  That  estimate  inclucfes  the  restoration  of  a 
reduction  of  $20,000  made  in  this  item  last  year.  As  you  will  ob- 
serve from  the  wording  of  the  item  there  are  two  somewhat  different 
types  of  work  carried  on.  , 

'  Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a  result  of  the  reduction  did  you  have  to  curtail 
the  work  you  were  doing? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OP  DRUG  AND  RELATED  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  work  did  you  curtail  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  had  to  practically  abandon  the  field  work  on 
drug  plants. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  propose  to  reengage  in  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  the  same  character  of  work  that  you  were  en- 
gaged in  prior  to  the  time  that  Congress  reduced  the  funds  and  com- 
pelled you  to  abandon  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the  work 
to  date.  At  present  the  field  work  is  substantially  restricted  to  what 
can  be  done  at  the  Arlington  farm  where,  of  course,  only  one  set  of 
conditions  can  be  had, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  this — establish  experi- 
ments at  other  points  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  wish  to  undertake  the  growing  of  cer- 
tain promising  drug  crops,  in  which  there  is  very  great  interest  among 
the  people  and  about  which  there  is  a  very  great  lack  of  information, 
especially  as  to  the  practicability  of  their  proper  commercial  produc- 
tion. The  work  involves  not  only  the  growing  of  the  crops  but  a 
close  chemical  study  of  their  composition  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  we  import  and 
which  constitute,  in  large  part,  our  present  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  plants,  for  instance  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  addition  to  camphor,  such  crops,  for  instance,  as 
digitalis,  from  which  the  heait  stimulant  is  obtained;  belladonna, 
cannabis,  and  plants  yielding  volatile  oils  for  which  there  is  stron<j 
demand,  such  as  bergamot  mint.  Some  very  promising  studies  of 
producing  useful  fixed  oils  from  such  plants  as  lallamanda,  perilla, 
and  chia  should  be  resumed  in  the  field,  also  the  recovery  of  useful 
oils  from  crop  wastes,  such  as  fruit  seeds  at  canneries,  wheat  screen- 
ings, etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  working  on  that  at  Arlington? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Arlington  somewhat ;  it  needs  work,  however,  in 
the  southeast,  where  you  may  recall  the  paprika  pepper  work  was 
done  under  this  paragraph,  and  brought  through  to  a  point  where  it 
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was  a  localized  profitable  industry.  That  was  one  of  the  devdop- 
ments  of  this.  The  question  also  of  camphor  production  in  tlus 
country,  in  so  far  as  the  department  or  any  scientific  agency  is  at 
woik  upon  it,  centers  back  into  this  paragraph.  We  had  to  abandon 
our  field  staticm  at  Irlando,  Fla.,  where  the  onlv  known  careful  ex- 
perimentation  on  camphor  was  under  way.  W  e  are  at  present  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  our  commercial  supply  of  camphor  is 
concerned,  of  the  Japanese  Government  controlled  monoix)ly  of 
camphor.  Our  best  celluloid,  of  which  there  is  now  a  large  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  requires  camphor.  It  is  a  situation  which  easily 
mi^lit.  under  particular  international  conditions,  develop  seriously. 
Theic\  is  a  larijo  investment  being  made  by  a  few  large  concerns  in 
commeicial  efforts  at  production,  but  there  are  numerous  questions. 
both  of  the  growth  of  the  crop,  the  determination  of  the  best  methods 
of  harvesting,  distillin":,  and  producing  it,  which  should  be  steadily 
and  progressively  studied.  A  small  increase  of  $1,000  is  needed  for 
our  i>oisonous  plant  investigations. 

Mr.  AxDKKSdX.  IIow  mucii  are  vou  expending  under  this  item  now? 

Dr.  l\vYL()U.  $19,898. 

inilv^ONOrS-PLANT    INVESTKJATIOXS. 

Mr.  Ani)i:ksox.  And  how  much  under  the  item  for  which  vou  are 
asking  $1,000^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  $2,500.  I  may  say  of  that  item  that  the  Bui-eau  of 
Phint  Imhistry  carries  the  plant-determination  phase  of  that  work 
and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  carries  the  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  poisonous  plants  on  the  animals;  so  that  there  is  a  close 
cooperation  there  and  no  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  two  bureaus. 

Mr.  AxoKusox.  Does  the  F'orestrv  Service  carry  on  any  of  this 
investigation  work? 

Dr.  Tayix)!!.  The  Forest  Service  has  this  relation  to  it,  and  a  ^ood 
deal  of  this  work  doe.s  involve  the  forest  reserves:  Where  plants 
poisonous  to  live  stock  occur,  and  when  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  of 
J?lant  Industry  and  Animal  Industry  makes  clear  that  there  is  an 
area  infested  with  a  poisonous  plant  which  is  capable  either  of 
eradication  or  of  control  through  some  special  method  of  grazing:  or 
systematic  treatment  of  the  area,  the  Forest  Service,  which  adminis- 
ters the  forest  reservations,  takes  charge  and  puts  it  into  eflFect.  It 
is  an  effective  three-party  cooperation. 

ri^VXT  PHYSI()IX)G1CAL  IXVESTIGATIOXS. 

The  third  portion  of  the  combined  restoration  and  increase — and 
this  is  entirely  restoration » 

Mr.  AxDERsox  (interposing).  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this 
now,  if  anything? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  spending  this  year  $14,186. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  does  not  involve  any  additional  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  merely  the  restoration  that  we  ask  of  the  re- 
duction in  this  fundamentally  important  group  of  plant  physiological 
investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  item  for  physio* 
logical  investigations  and  the  item  which  we  discussed  this  morning! 
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Dr.  Tayu)r.  This  has  to  do  specifically  with  what  ^rows  in  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  tlie  bio- 
physical investigations.  It  is  a  study  of  the  physiological  processes 
of  plants,  certain  of  which  are  not  yet  understood,  and  w-liich  are 
basic  for  future  progress  in  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  for  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  liappens  physiologically  in  a  normal  plant  in 
very  many  cases. 

Mr.  AxDKRsox.  You  do  not  ever  expect  to  know  that,  do  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  shall  need  to  know  much  more  than  we  do  before 
we  control  some  of  these  pests,  and  we  shall  need  to  know  that  if  we 
are  going  to  get  forward  in  our  agricultural  production.  It  is  not 
a  project  on  which  we  can  spend  effectively  very  much  money,  but 
it  is  one  which  is  highly  important  to  have  going. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  I  was  not  suggesting,  oi  course,  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  but  simply  that  it  is  an  interminable  investigation. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Man  will  need  to  continue  this  type  of  work  so  long 
as  he  lives  out  of  the  soil.  This  curtailment  of  $10,000  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  letting  out  skilled,  experienced,  and  highly  efficient 
men ;  they  went  to  other  places  at  better  salaries  than  we  were  paying 
them,  radically  better,  from  50  to  60  per  cent  better  in  particular 
cases. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  Government  service? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  in  some  cases  to  the  State  institutions,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  going  to  say :  Where  else  would  they  go? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  The  head  of  this  work  went  to  the  I'niversitv  of 
Pennsylvania  from  a  department  salary  of  $8,760  to  $5,500,  with 
perquisites  and  aditional  features  which  represented  a  still  larger 
income.  We  now  have  in  sight,  through  a  readjustment  and  re- 
alignment of  work  in  another  place  in  the  bureau,  a  man  who  is 
qualified  to  go  forward  with  it;  but  a  cut  of  that  character  suddenly 
in  a  field  where  persistent  and  continuing  work  is  essential,  and  a 
ps^x'holog}^  that  permits  of  a  fair  decree  of  continuity  of  thought  and 
action,  is  a  tremendously  serious  thmg  in  scientific  work.  However, 
we  have  the  foundation  preserved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  one  reason  whv  I  am  somewhat  reluctant 
to  start  these  things  without  some  pretty  good  promise  of  prompt 
returns. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  an  important  thing;  it  is  not  wise  to  start 
unless  it  is  clear  that  such  a  project  is  important  and  that  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  of  a  sufficient  continuance  of  it  to  make  it  worth  while. 

for  crop  teciinowxjical  investigations,  etc. 

In  item  84,  page  88,  no  increase  is  requested.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  technical  study  of  the  plant-infesting 
nematodes,  which  are  a  group  of  organisms  tremendously  numerous, 
widely  distributed,  and  very  little  known,  but  which  in  particular 
instances — as  in  those  cases  of  the  southern  root-knot  nematode,  the 
sugar-beet  nematode,  and  the  clover  nematode — are  known  to  work 
serious  damage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  animals  usually  have  the  same  general 
manifestation  on  the  roots? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Of  diiferent  plants? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Tayl<jr.  They  all  produce  palls  on  the  roots,  yes.  though  sev- 
eral of  them — although  we  do  not  know  how  generally  this  is  true- 
are  restricted  in  their  attacks  upon  agricultural  plants  to  a  compara- 
tively narrow  range.  But  this  is  now  known  as  one  result  of  tliis 
work:  That  there  are  among:  them  certain  cannibalistic  nematodes 
which  eat  other  ones. 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  Is  a  nematode  an  animal? 

Dr.  Tayl(^r.  It  is  animal  rather  than  ve<retable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  had  an  item  a  while  ago  for  nenuitodes  affecting 
particular  ]^lants.  Is  this  for  the  investipition  of  the  nematode 
family  orenerally? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Ves;  this  is  the  technical  investi«:ation  of  nematodes 
generally,  the  study  of  which  in  any  systematic  way.  with  respect  to 
agriculture,  is  a  relatively  recent  line  of  scientific  development. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  result  of  the  recent  studies  and  investi<ra- 
tions  being  made? 

Dr.  Tayu^r.  We  have  made  progress  in  ])articular  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  numbers,  the  range,  and  character,  and  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  at  the  relationshi])s  of  these  organisms  to  each  other. 
There  is  a  possibility,  for  example,  that  the  effective  control  of  a 
damaging  nematode — such,  for  instance,  as  this  clover  nematode — 
may  be  through  the  action  of  some  other  nematode,  which  in  the 
region  where  this  came  from  holds  it  in  check  there.    That  is  thus 
far  a  theory-  not  established  in  practice.    But  it  is  a  line  on  which  we 
are  expecting  to  produce  important  dividends  for  agriculture  if  pur- 
sued persistently  and  thoroughly.     So  we  know  from  year  to  year 
how  far  ahead  we  have  gotten. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  your  investigating  work,  do  the  States  appropriate 
a  proportionate  sum  for  these  investigations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  varies  very  greatly  with  different  problems. 
In  this  particular  case  I  do  not  know  that  any  work  is  being  done 
by  any  ntate  exce))t  co(>})erative  work  in  Idaho  with  respect  to  the 
clover  nematode,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  menace  to  their 
clover  production.  The  work  that  is  being  done  in  America  on  this 
group,  in  so  far  as  its  effect  on  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  l^eing 
done  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Of  course,  related  organisms, 
like  the  nematode  that  causes  the  hookworm  and  other  human-dis- 
ease producing  nematodes,  are  handled  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  suppose  you  deal  with  the  Hessian  fly. 

Dr.  Tayix3R.  That  is  hatidled  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Mr.  Anoerson.  You  may  proceed  with  the  next  item. 

INAT.STIGATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  T0BACC50,  ETC. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  88,  page  92,  is  for  the  investigation  and  im- 

Erovement  of  tobacco  and  the  methods  of  tobacco  production  and 
andling.    The  current  appropriation  is  $32,000  and  the  increase 
estimated  for  is  $9,000.  making  the  estimate  for  this  year  $41,000. 

Under  this  subappropriation  our  work  on  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
the  development  of  better  methods  of  curing  and  the  control  of  cer- 
tain of  the  diseases  affecting  tobacco  is  carried  on.     The  increase  is 
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desired  particularly  for  the  provision  of  more  adequate  facilities 
for  developing  the  root  rot  resistance  strains  of  Broadleaf  in  the 
,^  -    Pennsylvania  district,  the  investigation  of  the  thielavia  root  rot  in 
r  I    ^^e.Connecticut  River  valley  and  the  undertaking  of  agronomic  ex- 
perimentation in  the  hew  tobacco  district  of  southern  Georgia,  where, 
substantially,  during  the  period  of  the  war  an  entire  new  production 
section  of  flue-curea  tobacco  had  developed  and  where  the  merchan- 
dizing industry  has  gone  in  and  established  headquarters  and  agen- 
cies and  storage  houses,  indicating  the  practical  certainty  of  the  en- 
durance of  that  as  a  new  flue-cured  tobacco  section,  supplementing 
those  further  north.    This  is  the  southernmost  area  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  this  work,  which  as  conducted,  quickly  gets  on  to  a  cooperative 
basis  with  the  States,  in  some  cases  the  State  concerned  carrying  the 
^ajor  portion  of  the  expense  of  it,  as  in  the  cases  of  Virginia  and 
^orth  Carolina,  the  aim  is  to  develop  those  methods  of  fertilizing 
^nd  crop  rotation,  in  which  the  highest  quality  of  product  as  well  as 
the  largest  yield  can  be  had.    The  tobacco  crop  is  perhaps  the  most 
sensitive  one  to  differences,  not  only  of  the  kind  of  fertilizer  applied 
but  also  the  crops  grown  in  rotation.    The  quality  can  be  very  ma- 
terially improved  or  damaged  by  a  wron^  succession  of  crops.     It  is 
the  one  crop,  perhaps,  in  which  the  particular  type  of  legume  that 
precedes  the  tobacco  materially  affects  the  quality  of  the  crop.    The 
result  of  the  work,  speaking  in  a  broadly  general  way,  may  be  said 
to  he  this,  that  in  place  of  tobacco  damaging  the  land,  reducing  the 
yields  of  the  other  crops  wJiich  are  grown  on  the  same  farms,  these 
rotations  which  have  been  developed  in  th6  older  tobacco  districts 
have,  in  fact,  increased  the  yield  of  the  rotating  crops,  the  cereals  and 
tlie  grasses  and  the  legumes.    Tobarfco,  instead  of  being  necessarily 
a    soil-depleting  crop,  when  properly  readjusted  to  the  agriculture 
in   iivhich  it  is  one  element,  results  in  an  increased  yield  of  other 
crops  and  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

BREEDING    AND    PHYSIOLOGICAL    STI'DY   OF    ALKALI-RESISTANT    AND 

DROUGHT-RESISTANT   CROPS. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  next  item.  No.  89,  is  for  the  breeding  and  physi- 
olog'ical  study  of  alkali-resistant  and  drought-resistant  crops.  This 
is  a  small  item., 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  increase  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  No.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  is  now 
under  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  proceed  with  your  next  item. 

FOR   SUGAR-PIuANT    INVESTIGATIONS,   ETC. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  next  item  is  item  No.  90,  for  sugar-plant  investi- 
gations, including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar-beet  seed,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $111^,115,  an 
increase  of  $25,000.  There  is  a  slight  amendment  of  Avording  which 
is  intended  to  simplify  and  clarify  it,  bringing  it  to  the  substantial 
basis  of  the  other  crop  items. 
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SUGAR-CANE   DISEASES. 


The  increase  of  $1^5,000  which  is  requested  here  is  for  two  projects. 
The  first  and  larger  increase  of  $'i().(K)()  is  for  investi^ting  sugar- 
cane diseasc»s.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase  is  needea  for  the 
enhir^^^enient  of  the  investigation  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane, 
wliich  Dr.  Kellerman  mentioned  in  another  connection  yesterday. 
The  disease,  when  it  appeared  in  Porto  Rico  a  few  years  ago  did  not 
attract  j)articular  attention  for  several  years.  Suddenly  it  began 
to  show  a  destructive  eifect,  resultin«:  in  the  diminution  of  yields  of 
cane,  and  spreading  from  field  to  field.  An  effort  w^as  made  to  con- 
nect it  with  various  possible  causes,  such  as  soil  character,  but  with- 
out success. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigational  and  exjDerimental  work  here  in 
the  greenhouse  it  has  been  determined  definitely  to  l>e  an  infectious 
disease  carried  by  certain  insects.  However,  the  exact  or^nism  or 
virus  which  causes  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  gets  through  cer- 
tain filters  and  does  not  get  through  others,  so  that  it  is  in  there 
between  those  two  points.  The  disease  caused  serious  damage  in  sev- 
eral of  the  important  cane-<i:rowing  countries  of  the  world,  and  un- 
fortunatelv  it  is  in  the  continental  United  States  to  a  serious  extent, 
although  its  location  on  our  mainland  was  not  known  until  a  year 
ago  last  summer. 

What  now  is  needed  specifically  in  this  connection,  and  which  is 
unusual— I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  came  to  the  committee  with 
such  a  recpiest — is  the  erection  of  a  greenhouse  specially  built  for 
sugar-cane  disease  investigation  that  will  cost  $7,00().  We  ask  it  at 
this  time  as  a  piece  of  essential  e(juipment  needed  now  for  the  prompt 
follow-up  of  the  lead  that  our  imvesigators  have,  and  we  ask  not  only 
that  this  money  be  authorized  but  that  this  amount  be  made  imme- 
diately available  so  that  we  may  cain  a.  whole  growing  season 
through  putting  up  the  greenhouse  this  spring  instead  of  next  fall. 

Mr.  Andeusox.  What  is  the  idea  of  putting  that  greenhouse  up 
here?  Have  you  got  to  reproduce  all  of  the  normal  conditions 
under  which  it  is  grown? 

Dr.  TAYiiOK.  One  reason,  which  is  obvious,  is  that  it  is  imjwrtant 
to  have  the  work  on  a  disease  of  this  cliaracter,  which  involves  the 
maintenance  of  the  disease,  outside  of  the  commercial  production 
area  of  the  crop  affected  by  it.  It  is  comparable  with  citrus  canker  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  safe  to  conduct  these  experi- 
ments in  the  region  in  which  sugar  cane  is  grown,  or  is  possible  of 
growth  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  involves  certain  possibilities  of  infection  and 
very  great  psychological  difliculties  when  an  industry  sees  a  pest 
house  in  its  vicinitv. 

^fr.  Anderson.  M'ell,  the  infection  is  already  there. 

Dr.  TA\^.oR.  In  certain  places,  yes;  although  control  w^ork  is 
under  way.  But  the  more  important  thing  is  this,  that  hei-e  in 
closest  relation  to  the  laboratories  in  which  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  and  other  technical  work  is  done,  the  plants  can  be  ffrown 
under  absohitely  ccmtroUed  conditions.  We  would  have  to  do  it  in  a 
greenliouse  if  we  were  to  do  it  in  Louisiana,  in  order  to  maintain 
that  control  of  the  (conditions  that  is  essential. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  remember  five  or  six  years  ago  we  were  urged 
very  strongly  to  establish  an  experimental  station  in  Louisiana  some- 
where for  beef  production,  and  evidently  on  the  theory  that  the  cane 
business  was  a  dead  goose.     We  were   fooled  that  time:   whether 
i    we  are  to  l)e  fooled  now,  I  do  not  know, 
j         Dr.  Taylor.  I  recall  that  case,  and  that  work  is  proceeding.    Cer- 
'    tain  things  have  happened  that  probably  not  many  of  us  foresaw  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  industry  of  the  continental  I'^nited  States. 

The  feature  I  would  like  to  make  clear  is  that  this  greenhouse  is 
a  big  piece  of  apparatus  required  to  maintain  controlled  conditions 
under  which  the  experimental  lots  of  sugar  cane  can  be  grown  with 
insect  carriers,  a  possible  source  of  infection,  under  as  exact  con- 
trol as  it  is  possible,  as  well  as  the  plants.  The  work  requires 
facilities  comparable  with  those  under  which  much  of  the  work 
in  human  medicine  and  animal  pathology  has  to  be  done.  With 
a  crop  of  this  character  it  is  diflScult,  but  it  is  possible,  and  we 
feel  that  to  so  large  an  extent  the  probabilities  for  prompt  solution 
of  the  problem  rests  on  this  that  1  urge  it  as  strongly  as  I  kjiow 
how,  as  a  matter  vitally  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  being  spent  now  on  sugar-cane 
diseases? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $20,000,  including  the  control  work  in  those  portions 
;    of  tlie  South,  as  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  where  a 
progressive  educational  campagin  is  under  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  control  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Control  of  the  disease  through  prompt  eradication 
of  the  diseased  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  with  respect  to  this  particular  mosaic 
disease  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  do  not  mean  compulsion,  because  that  we  have 
not  the  authority  to  do,  and  under  conditions  outside  of  Florida 
it  probably  is  not  practicable.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  the 
State  of  Florida,  appreciating  the  vital  importance  of  the  perma- 
nent exclusion  of  this  disease  is  exercising  compulsion,  and  is  under- 
taking, through  its  plant  board,  to  do  exactly  the  thing  that  we 
are  doing  in  cooperation  with  them  in  respect  to  citrus  canker  be- 
cause they  feel  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
a  large  cane-sugar  industry  in  Florida.  So  that  they  are  taking 
every  step  necessary,  they  are  going  to  extreme  lengths  in  requir- 
ing the  immediate  destruction  of  the  growing  crop  where  found  in- 
fected, and  in  prohibiting  the  replacing  of  cane  on  that  land  for 
a  period  of  years  in  order  to  get  it  clean. 

•  One  very  interesting  and  encouraging  feature  that  has  come  out 
of  the  work  thus  far  is  this,  that  w-e  have  found  in  South  America 
a  type  of  cane  which  in  Porto  Rico  is  resistant  to  this  disease.  It 
is  a  very  different  type  of  cane  from  those  grown  for  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  continental  United  States,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  mature  in  our  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugar-cane  climates.  But 
we  are  now  testing  that  here  in  the  continental  United  States.  It 
looks  as  though  it  would  be  the  future  basis  of  sugar  production 
in  Porto  Rico. 

Under  this  appropriation  we  brought  from  Argentina,  two  years 
ago,  the  largest  shipment  of  seed  cane  that  ever  crossed  the  Equator, 
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5SO  far  as  we  know,  and  we  have  it  successfully  growing  in  Porto 
Ivic'o  witli  every  indication  that  it  will  be  a  satisfactory  yielder  of 
isuirnr,  though  it  will  have  to  be  milled  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
as  it  is  a  more  slender  cane,  has  a  harder  rind,  and  therefore  is  a 
little  harder  to  handle  than  the  common  cane. 

srOAR-REKT  XP:MATOnK  WORK. 

The  other  item  is  $5,000  for  sugar-beet  nematode  work.  This  or- 
ganism comes  l)ack  like  the  cat.  The  effort  is  to  accomplish,  thit)u^ 
effective  educational  methods,  first  by  the  department  and  later  by 
the  inspection  forces  of  the  States,  restriction  of  this  organism  to 
the  fields  where  it  now  is.  The  organism  can  be  spread  through  the 
iriigation  water  of  the  ditches  that  flow  through  the  fields;  it  caii 
be  spreail  to  a  lower  field  through  the  runoff  of  a  heavy  rainstorm, 
or  it  can  spread  throiigh  the  hauling  of  the  refuse  from  an  infected 
field  to  a  feed  yard  from  which  it  goes  back  to  the  beet  fields  again. 

There  has  been  such  damage  by  this  in  certain  of  the  irrigated 
beet  tiM-ritory  that  they  have  had  to  consider  the  closing  of  ceHain 
of  the  mills  until  they  could  gQt  their  lands  clean  again  from  the 
disease  through  croj)  rotati<m.     We  are  undertaking  to  locate  the 
infected  areas  promptly  and  effectively,  and  then  have  the  sugar 
factory  and  the  farmer  join  in  control  so  as  to  hold  the  damage 
down  to  a  minimum.    Of  course,  the  serious  thing  is  that  the  sugar- 
beet  crop,  to  be  grown  effectively,  recjuires  a  heavy  investment  in 
factory,  and  a   factory  once  erected  at  a  given  place  can  not 
moved  except  at  a  tremendous  expense.     The  beets,  to  be  econom 
cally  and  effectively  handled,  must,  in  large  part,  be  within  a  sho^rt 
haul  of  the  factory.    So  anything  which  involves  a  continuing,  pe:x7- 
manent   infection  of  the  soil  becomes  immediately  a  very  serio^^^is 
pest. 

Mr.  AxDKRsoN.  In  (lermany  they  do  not  haul  the  beets  long  dis- 
tances— at  least,  ordinarily — and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  some  waar 
that  can  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  The  hauling? 

Mr.  Andkksox.  Yes. 

Or.  Tayix)!?.  In  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  the  mills  Avere  nnu^h  smaller  than  they  have  become 
in  recent  years.  In  the  devastated  area  in  France  two  years  ag^^ 
where  the  mills  were  so  universally  and  maliciously  destroyed,  "we 

*  «.  ft 

found,  in  numerous  cases,  mills  which  would  not  have  more  thftTB- 
])robably  one-tenth  of  the  cai)acity  of  the  average  American  miH-v. 
but  in  every  case  those  were  the  older  mills.    The  more  i-ecent  tend  — 
ency  has  been  to  consolidate  the  working  up  of  the  beet  into  largeXT 
units,  where  a  more  uniform  product  would  be  the  result,  and  wher^ 
the  overhead,  because  they  have  to  employ  expert  sugar  makers,  will 
not  be  unduly  large  on  the  whole  operation.    We  have  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  get  as  to  what  is  likely  in  the  reconstitution  of  th^ 
beet-sugar  industry  in  that  region,  and  that  shows  that  it  will  be 
reconstituted  u]^on  a  basis  of  much  larger  factory  units  than  it  was 
oricfinallv  constructed  on. 

« 

Mr.  AxDEUsoK.  How  nuich  are  you  spending  on  this  now? 
Dr.  Taylok.  On  the  nematode  work,  $10,000  this  year. 

ft' 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  vour  next  item? 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  ETC.,  OF  WILD  PLANTS  AND  GIL\Z1NG  LANDS,  ETC. 

Dr.  Tayi><)r.  Item  01,  for  investigation,  improvement,  and  utiliza- 
on  of  wild  plants  and  grazed  lands,  and  for  determining  the  dis- 
•ibution  of  weeds  and  means  of  their  control,  for  which  we  are  esti- 
lating  $32,2()(),  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  last  year. 

I  think  we  would  like  to  suggest  a  finlher  readjustment  of  this 
inguage  which  would  make  it  still  clearer  bv  cutting  out  the  expres- 
ion  "  and  grazing  lands,"  leaving  the  remainder  as  it  stands  in  the 
et  now,  so  that  it  would  read,  *' For  investigation  in  economic  and 
ystematic  botany  and  the  improvement  and  utilization  of  wild 
dants.  and  for  determining  the  distribution  of  weeds  and  the  means 
f  their  control. 

WEED  CONTROL. 

An  increase  of  $10,000  in  this  item  as  a  whole  i^  estimated.  Five 
ihousand  dollars  of  this  increase  is  to  provide  in  this  paragraph  for 
the  weeed  work  which  is  now  carried  on  under  our  paragraph  for 
forage-crop  investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  we  not  put  in  an  item  in  the  bill  a  year  or  two 
iigo  for  investigating  the  control  of  weeds  in  spring- wheat  areas? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  the  resichium,  in  eifect,  of  that  item,  which 
f^riginally  was  in  the  appropriation  for  farm  management,  when 
farm  management  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  which, 
^hen  farm  management  was  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, was  left  as  a  clause  in  our  forage-crop  item.  There  is  no 
^^ical  reason  for  this  being  there,  because  the  actual  problems  of 
'^^<1  control  are  as  important  in  connection  with  other  crops  as  with 
^rage  crops.  They  have  become  largely  questions  of  careful  study 
!  t  lie  particular  weed  plnnts  under  the  different  environmental  con- 
^ions  to  locate  the  weak  spots  in  their  life  history,  where  they  can 

effectively  attacked.  It  is  essentially,  to  a  large  extent,  botanical 
^^k,  and  we  su<rir^st  its  location  here  rather  than  where  it  has  been. 
■^Jr.  Bykxes.  Has  there  been  a  re(hiction  of  that  item  to  the  extent 
^^5,000 — that  is,  in  the  forage-crop-investigation  item? 
l^r.  Taylor.  No  ;  tlie  forage-crop  item  has  not  been  reduced  by  this 
Voiint.  We  suggest  providing  the  authority  for  it  here  and  the 
^ney  for  it  here. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  But  you  are  keeping  the  money  for  it  also  in  the 
>:'age-crop  item? 

^r.  Taylor.  Yes ;  so  this  is  in  fact  an  increase  in  the  total  appro- 
^iati(m.  We  are  suggesting  that  the  other  money  stay  wdiere  it  is 
^T  use  on  forage  crop  problems.  So  that  there  is  an  increase  for 
^rage  crop  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  language  is  put  in  here  that  amount  would 
^Ae  to  be  added  or  else  I  suppose  it  would  seriously  affect  the  work 
^der  this  particular  item,  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  that  money  were  not  provided  here 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  do  not  want  the  language? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  need  the  language  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  want  the  language  unless  you  get  the 
noney  ? 


s 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Xo. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  use  the  language  unless  you  had  the 
money  ?  |^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  could  not  use  the  language  except  with  the  money. 

Mr.  BYRNESjwIf  the  committee  dicl  not  want  to  grant  an  increase 
in  the  other  item,  vou  would  rather  have  the  reduction  of  $5,000 
there  and  put  it  here  and  put  the  language  here  so  as  to  straighten 
out  the  item  ? 

ENLARGING  THE  BOTANICAL  FIEIJ)  WORK. 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  Yes,  Then  $2,500  is  needed  for  enlarging  the  botani- 
cal field  work  of  the  bureau,  especially  in  connection  with  a  syste- 
matic study  of  economic  grasses. 

The  bureau  is  now  doing,  I  think  I  am  accurate  in  saying,  the 
most  important  systematic  grass  work  in  the  world.  It  has  the  most 
comprehensiA  e  collection  of  grasses  that  we  have  knowledge  of.  It  \a 
prosecuting  systematic  studies  of  the  grasses  of  the  world  very  effec- 
tively, and  these  plants  mean  so  much  to  our  agriculture  everywhere 
that  we  wish  to  provide  this  amount  more  for  field  expenses  of  this 
work. 

ENLARGING  THE  GENERAL  SYSTEMATIC  W^ORK   IN  ECONOMIC  BOTANY. 

The  remaining  $2,500  of  the  $10,000  is  needed  for  enlarjging  the 
general  systematic  work  in  economic  botany.  The  distinctively  bo- 
tanical studies  of  the  bureau,  in  fact  of  the  department,  are  carried 
on  here.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  during  the  period  of  increase  of  cost  of  material  and  equip- 
ment, and  it  is  merely  to  provide  for  the  carrying  forward  of  this 
work  on  its  present  basis.  ^ 

lN\'ESTIGATION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    METHODS    OF    CROP    PRODITCTTON 

I  NDER   DRY  LAND   CONDPl'IONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  your  next  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item,  Xo.  02,  is  for  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement of  methods  of  crop  production  under  subhumid,  semiarid, 
or  dry-land  conditions,  for  which  we  are  asking  a  total  appropriation 
of  $169,000,  which  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $10,000  over  the  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

The  increase,  witli  the  exception  of  i)rovisi()n  for  one  building,  is 
needed  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  operation,  due  to  higher  labor 
costs  and  higher  prices  generally. 

The  one  implement  storage  building  is  needed  at  Mandan,  N.  Dak., 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,5(X).  In  order  to  build  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  limitation  which  is  contained  in  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  which  restricts  us  to 
?51,500  as  the  maximum  cost  of  any  farm  building  that  can  be  erected. 
The  new  language  recommended  in  the  second  proviso  is,  "  Provided 
further^  That  the  limitation  in  this  act  as  to  the  cost  of  fama  build- 
ings shall  not  applv  to  this  paragraph." 

Mr.  Anderson,  flow  many  of  these  stations  have  you? 
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Dr.  Eellerman.  Twenty-two  in  all,  in  the  dry-land  agriculture 
Work.    I  have  a  list  of  them  here. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Put  it  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

LIST   OF   FIELD    STATIONS.    OFFK'K    OF    DRY-LANU    ACJRICULTrRE. 

StatiofM  independently  maintained  bp  Office  of  Dry  Land  Ayriculture. — Man- 
<tan,  \.  Diik. ;  Aixluiore,  S.  Dak. ;  Tueumeuri,  N.  Mex. ;  Sheridan.  Wyo. ;  Akron, 
Colo.;  Lawton,  Okla. ;  Woodward,  Okla. ;  Big  Sprinj?,  Tex. ;  Dalliart,  Tex. 

^^tate  itubexperimctit  stationa  at  which  Office  of  Dry  Land  AgricuUure  earriett 
on  ini'eitti(fation8. — Dickin.son,  N.  Dak. ;  K<lj;eley,  N.  Dak. ;  Hettinjjer,  N.  Dak. ; 
WiJliston,  X.  Dak.;  Bellefourclie,  S.  Dak.;  North  Platte,  Nehr. ;  Colby,  Kans. ; 
Irarden  City,  Kans. ;  Hays,  Kans. :  Havre,  Mont. ;  Moccasin.  Mont. 

>7fl/ioii*  maintained  by  office  of  ircstcrn  irrifjati^n  agrii^ulture  and  the  State 
txperimetit  statiott^  at  ichich  the  Office  of  Dry  Land  Ayriculturc  carries  on  in- 
rentigatiotis, — Scottsbluff,  Nebr. ;  Huntley,  Mont. 

In  addition  to  tlie  ai)ove  22  stations  at  whicli  the  Oflice  of  r)ry  Land  Agricul- 
ture carrii^s  on  investigations,  there  were  two  additional  stations  wliicli  were 
discuiitiDued  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiscal  year  1021,  due  to  hick  of  funds, 
namely,  Aniarlllo,  Tex.,  and  Archer,  Wyo.,  both  of  wliich  were  maintained  by 
the  office  of  Cereal  Investigations,  and  at  which  this  office  had  representativtMs 
stationed  and  conducted  dry-land  investigations.     It  is  undei*stoi»d  thar  Ania- 
rlllo has  been  permanently  discontinued.     Arclier.  liowever,  is  at  i)rosent  i)eing 
umintaine<l  by  the  State  in  tlie  hope  that  sulficient  funds  will  be  appropriated 
by  Coiigrejjs  to  enable  the  resumption  of  control  over  the  station  l)y  the  depart- 
ment.    At  four  other  stations,  wliere  this  office  lias  been  cooperating  for  years, 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  by  this  ottice  only  until  December  'dl,  1920,  namely, 
Hettiuger,    Kdgoley.   Wllliston,   and    Dirkinscm,   N.    Dak.     Arrangements   have 
been   made  with  the  State  authorities  to  temporarily  take  over  the  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  from  .lanuary  1.  1921,  to  .lune  30.  1921,  at 
these  stations.     If  this  increase  is  allowed,  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the 
department  work  at  these  four  stations.     It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether 
It  will  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Slate  experiment  station  of 
Nebraska  to  carry  the  work  at  Scottsbluff  from  .lanuary  1  to  June  'M). 

Mr.  Andersox.  What  are  you  doin^  at  Mandan  now? 
Dr.  Taylor.  At  Mandan,  in  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  long- 
time crop  rotation  and  tilhi^e  experiments,  whirh  is  the  backbone 
of  this  work  and  of  the  dry-land  agriculture  experimentation  of  tliis 
country,  we  are  specializing  on  the  horticultural  crops  for  the  north- 
em  (jreat  Plains  area,  suni  as  the  vejretables  and  fruits  which  the 
Mandan  station  was  primarily  established  to  work  oir.  Y^ou  may 
recall  that  in  the  act  under  which  this  work  was  originally  appro- 
priated for.  Congress  covei'ed  specifically  those  horticultural  crops. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  cooperative  te>sts  in  shelter-belt  develop- 
ment in  the  States  of  the  northern  (ireat  Plains  using  tiiose  trees 
whicli  have  uroved  suited  to  the  conditicms  there,  which  are  those  of 
dryness,  cold,  and  frequent  high  winds  that  make  living  in  the  open 
countrj"  a  rather  difficult  matter  in  winter. 

The "  cooperative  shelter-belt  w^ork  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
systematically  prosecuted,  our  man  in  charge  of  it  getting  into  touch 
with  the  farmer  who  is  to  undertake  the  planting,  and  directing 
liim  and  later  keeping  track  of  him  in  an  effort  to  encourage  prac- 
tically and  constructively  the  development  of  these  shelter  belts. 

Mr.  AxDERSOx.  Are  these  stations  created  by  law,  or  are  they 
stations  'which  you  have  established  in  the  course  of  your  work  in 
dry-land  agriculture? 

l>r.  TATiiOR.  The  Mandan  station  was  specifically  authorized  by 
statute,  and  the  land  for  the  original  station  was  purchased  under 
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specific  appix)priation.  In  all  other  cases  the  lands  have  been  either 
public  lands  withdrawn  from  entry  or  set  aside  for  this  use,  or  they 
nave  been  lands  contributed  bv  the  States  or  by  the  localities  and  set 
over  under  regular  le<i^al  procedure,  usually  to  the  State  institution 
with  which  we  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  So  these  stations  in  many  instances  are  in  reality 
State  institutions? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  range  all  the  way  from  stations  operated  prac- 
tically exclusively  by  the  department  to  stations  operated  jointly  by 
the  department  and  the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  ±2  of  these  stations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so,  for  the  most  effective  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  of  having  22  stations ;  the  condi- 
tions are  not  so  dissimilar  as  to  make  necessary  investigations  at  22 
stations,  are  they  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  picture  that  section  of  the  country  whidi 
lies  between  the  ninety-ein:hth  meridian  and  the  5,000-foot  contour 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  ranging  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
you  will  have  the  empire  in  which  these  stations  constitute  the  proving 
places  and  the  experimental  activities  of  the  region,  both  Federal 
and  State.  They  are  developed,  as  I  have  indicated,  in  large  degree 
jointly  by  the  department  and  the  States,  because  the  territory  in 
which  they  are  is  in  many  cases  so  different  from  the  older  established 
agricultural  sections  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  is  there  so  much  difference  between  the  respective 
stations  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  when  you  take  the  differences  in  the  soil  and 
the  narrow  margin  of  water  supply :  that  is,  the  rainfall  which  agri- 
culture has  to  operate  imder  there.  It  is  dry  farming ;  it  is  practic&ly 
the  whole  story  of  dry  farming  from  nortn  to  south,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct, big  element  oi  our  agriculture,  particularly  of  our  cereal 
production,  including  our  wheat  production. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  remarks  this  morning  you  correctly 
indicated  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  larger  dependence  on  the 
cereals  from  that  region  in  our  food  supply. 

Mr.  Anderson.  W^at  States  do  you  have  in  mind  particularly? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  stations  are  located  in  Xorth  Dakota,  Montana. 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  western  Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  eastern 
Colorado,  western  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Dr.  Kellennan  suggests  this  feature,  which  is  very  pertinent,  that 
the  majority  of  these  field  stations,  as  we  call  them,  are  experiment 
farms,  upon  which  crop  work  only  is  done.  They  are  not  general 
experiment  stations  as  the  State  experiment  stations  are,  covering 
the  whole  range  of  agricultural  experimentation  and  research,  live 
stock  and  all,  but  they  are  crop-production  experiment  farms,  in 
which  the  questions  of  tillage  methods,  rotation  practice,  and  all 
those  fundamental  features  are  attacked  and  at  which  in  nmnerous 
cases  other  features  of  our  work,  our  plant-breeding  work,  and  in 
several  cases  the  plant-breeding  work  of  the  States  are  carried  on, 
thus  utilizing  the  overhead  for  all  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  stations  that  are  supported  entirely 
by  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  stations  maintained  entirely  with  department 
funds  are  Dalhart  and  Big  Spring,  Tex.;  Mandan,  N.  Dak.;  Ard- 
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nore,  S.  Dak. ;  Lawton  and  Woodward,  Okla. :  Akron,  Colo. ;  Tiicum- 
jari,  N.  Mex. ;  and  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

fXm    INVESTIGATIONS    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    WESTERN    IRRIGATION,   ETC. 


may  proceed  with  your  next  item. 
5xt  item,  No.  93,  is  for  investigate 


Mr.  Anderson.  You 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item.  No.  93,  is  for  investigations  in  con- 
lection  with  western  irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  lands 
•eclaimed  under  the  reclamation  act,  and  other  areas  in  the  arid  and 
^emiarid  regions,  with  a  total  appropriation  requested  of  $94,420. 
The  increase  is  $42,040.  That  increase  consists  of  two  parts,  a  restora- 
:ion  of  a  cut  of  $20,000  in  the  funds  available  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
:he  actual  increase  of  the  remainder^  which  is  $22,040. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  explaining  this  item,  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  work  you  want  to  carry  on  under  item  93  and  that 
you  want  to  carrv  on  under  item  92  ? 

Dr.  Taylor,  ttem  92  involves  entirely  the  work  in  dry  farming — 
that  is,  farming  without  irrigation.  Item  93  covers  entirely  work 
Under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  items  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  items.    The 
^ork  under  item  93  is  located  almost  entii'ely  on  Government  reclama- 
tion projects,  where  the  settlers,  who  are  the  buyers  of  the  land  from 
the  Uovemment,  are  debtors  to  the  Government,  and  these  projects 
^ie,  in  the  main,  where  they  are  isolated  or  separated  from  the  proved 
irrigation  territory  of  their  regions.    These  field  stations  constitute, 
therefore,  the  investigating  places  for  work  on  the  problems  of  irriga- 
^on  agriculture  on  the  reclamation  projects. 

Mir,  Anderson.  What  you  are  aslcing  for  is  simply  to  restore  the 
"'Jount  to  what  it  was,  including  the  $22,000  you  referred  to,  and 
'«U  want  to  add  to  that  $22,040  ? 

J^r.  Taylor.  We  were  conducting  work  at  seven  of  these  field  sta- 
^^»>.s.    The  reduced  appropriation  for  this  year  made  it  necessary  to 
^J-Dend  the  work  at  three,  where  it  appears  highly  desirable  to 
^1  ime  operations. 
^'Ir.  Anderson.  You  have  discontinued  your  work  there.    What  is 


condition  to-day  ?  Have  you  men  at  those  stations? 
r.  Taylor.  We  have  maintained  merely  caretakers  sufficient  to 
>?ry  the  crops  that  were  growing  on  June  tSO  during  the  season, 
^"tting  the  experimental  results,  and  in  the  cases  where  there  are 
^llectioiis  of  trees  which  would  die  if  irrigation  were  stopped,  to 
^^intain  those  alive  through  to  the  present  time.  They  are  in  a 
^ndition  of  suspended  animation.  We  strongly  recommend  their 
^suscitation  and  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rrowing  season,  so  that  the  luU  crop  results  of  1921  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  have  that  $20,000.  You  say  the  re- 
triainder  of  the  increase,  $22,040,  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  high 
^rice  of  labor,  travel,  equipment,  and  materials. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  increase  of  $22,040. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  you  expect  an  increase  in  those  items 
over  and  above  the  prices  paid  during  the  last  year  so  that  you  need 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $22,040? 

Dr.  Taylor.  \es,  sir;  the  estimate  a  year  ago  carried  a  $10,000 
increase  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  carry  that  work  forward  even 
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normally'.  Instead  of  that  increase  there  was  a  cut  of  $20,000,  which 
left  us  Jt>^^0,000  short  of  what  was  required  for  effective,  economical 
operation  of  the  work  during  this  fiscal  year.  So  that  $10,000  of 
this  balance  between  the  $20,000  and  the  $42,000  is  merely  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  what  was  there  staring  us  in  the  face  a  year  ago 
when  we  Avere  considering  the  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  understand  that  at  all. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  need  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  doing  the  same  work  as  a  year  ago,  with 
prices  and  labor  and  CAcrything  as  high  as  they  were  then,  yet  you 
only  anticipated  at  that  time  such  an  increase  as  could  be  made  by 
an  increased  appropriation  of  $10,000. 

Dr.  Taylor.  $10,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Xow,  for  the  same  purpose  you  are  asking  a 
$20,000  increase  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  over  the  costs  as  they  were  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  thought  $10,000  was  sufficient  to  c^ver  the 
increase  this  year,  then  you  do  not  need  the  additional  increase  for 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  from  Julv  1  of  next 
year. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  wish  we  could  all  come  to  realize  how  close  we  have 
been  pinched  and  how  difficult  the  men  in  the  field  have  found  it  to 
merely  keep  things  squeaking  along. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  that  has  been  true  in  the  last  few  years; 
I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it;  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified  now. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  we  had  had  a  leeway  then  it  would  liave  been  a 
different  situation.  But  this  is  true,  that  a  Government  dollar  does 
not  go  any  further  than  a  personal  dollar  when  it  comes  to  paying 
bills,  hiring  labor,  or  maintaining  the  work.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
these  stations,  the  one  at  Hermistcm,  Oreg.,  the  State  made  its  bien- 
nial appropriation  on  the  basis  of  a  half-and-half  maintenance.  We 
have  not  paid  our  half  this  year.  The  State  has  spent  its  half  now. 
So  that  the  continuance  of  the  work  at  all  into  the  next  crop  season 
depends  upon  our  appropriation  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  seem  to  be  allowing  youi'tself  a  good  deal  of 
leeway  under  any  calculation.  Take  your  tabulated  statement.  You 
show  a  decrease  of  a  little  less  than  $5,000  for  salaries,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  expended  in  1020,  and  you  show  an  increase  of  about 
$11,000  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  amount  expended  in  1920. 
That  is  considerable;  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent.  ^  ou  also  have  an 
increase  of  $1,000  for  traveling  expenses;  you  have  an  increase  of 
ner.rly  $4,000  for  e<|uipment  and  material,  and  you  have  an  increase  of 
nej.rly  $17,000  for  miscellaneous  items.  I  do  not  known  what  miscel- 
laneous items  are,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  i(s  a  pretty  large  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  feature  also  should  be  observed:  That  $11,000 
here  is  required  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year:  $11,000  of 
this  increase  we  are  asking  for,  as  recommended  in  the  proviso.  So 
that  this  is  an  appropriation,  in  fact,  for  a  year  and  a  third,  rather 
than  for  the  fiscal  year  mei'ely. 

Mr.  I3yrnj>^.  The  idea  is  that  you  want  this  money  given  you  so 
that  you  can  begin  operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  planting  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  have  this  available  to  start  work  as 
near  the  1st  of  March  as  may  be  possible. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  vour  next  item? 
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)ETERMINATION  OF  THE  ADAPTABILITY  TO  DIFFERENT  SOILS  AND  CLIMATIC 

CONDITIONS  OF  PECANS  AND  OTHER  NUTS. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  is  No.  94,  "  For  the  investigation,  im- 
)rovement,  encouragement,  and  determination  of  the  adaptability  to 
liferent  soils  and  climatic  conditions  of  pecans,  almonds,  Persian 
J'^alnuts,  black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  chestnuts,  filberts, 
nd  other  nuts,  and  for  methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  packing, 
hipping,  storing,  and  utilizing  the  same,"  for  which  we  are  asking 
30,000,  or  an  increase  of  $10,000.  The  work  at  present  under  way  is 
specially  on  the  pecans  in  the  South  and  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and 
Ibert  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  also  the  black  walnut  and  hickory 
it  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  generally, 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  investigate  under  this  item  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  the  pecan,  first,  the  adaptability  of  the 
irieties  to  the  different  sections  of  the  pecan  territory,  as  the  pe«an 

a  tree  that  has  been  introduced  to  cultivation  only  very  recently. 
is  a  new  native  crop.     Its  varieties  differ  very  widely^  in  their 
lalities,  in  their  reaction  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  in  their 
ilue  for  use. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  By  their  value  for  use,  what  do  you  mean? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Such  a  feature,  for  example,  as  the  cracking  quality. 
lie  pecan  industry  has  for  several  years  been  taking  the  form  of 
bilizing  the  crop  to  a  considerable  extent  through  cracMng  and  mer- 
landizmg  the  meats,  instead  of  selling  the  uncracked  nuts.  It  is 
tneloping  to  a  basis  where  carload  shipments  of  meats  are  not  at  all 
nusual  and  where  in  some  cases  the  nuts  go  by  trainloads  to  the 
orngo  houses  of  the  north  and  there  are  commercially  cracked  and 
arketed  in  the  form  of  nut  meats  throu§:hout  the  East. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  we  hope  to  gam  by  investigation,  because 
-  know  those  things ;  we  know  that  that  is  done ;  we  know  they  are 

trade. 

X^r.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  such  a  simple  thing  as  this,  why  are 
B  kernels  shrunken  in  the  case  of  particular  varieties  in  particular 
"tions — whv  are  they  shrunken  and  therefore  without  value?  Is  it 
^e  to  a  specific  disease  which  can  be  located  and  prevented;  is  it  due 
defective  nutrition,  a  result  of  shortage  of  water  supply  at  a 
^tical  time,  or  shortage  of  available  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  if  so 
n  such  defects  be  corrected  by  intercropping  and  cover  cropping  in 
^bination  with  fertilizer?    It  is  a  new  industry  which  there  is  no 

Jlicate  of  elsewhere, 
tid  I  may  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
item  which  is  very  urgently  insisted  upon  by  the  organizations  of 
^  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  are  interested  in  the 
*^elopment  of  the  nut  industry. 

^r.  Anderson.  This  appropriation  was  urgently  insisted  on  two 
^>^  ago,  so  urgently  that  they  finally  got  $20,000.    It  sems  to  me 
•;^  might  be  satisfied  with  what  we  gave  them  at  that  time. 
lor.  Taylor.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of  how  fast  we  can  go  in  the 
^king  out  of  the  problems. 

\f r.  Byrnes.  It  will  doubtless  be  developed  into  a  great  industry, 
t:  I  was  wondering  what  help  you  were  going  to  render  to  them. 

27300—21 18 
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They  grow  the  paper  shell  pecans  around  my  part  of  the  country  and 
I  know  that  thev  are  getting:  a  good  price  for  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  prices  have  been  tremendously  high  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  have  you  been  making  investigations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Particularly  in  south  Georgia,  in  Louisiana,  and  in 
Texas.     Let  me  tell  you  one  incident  that  affects  South  Carolina. 
Perhaps  the  choicest  dessert  variety  that  we  know  of  is  one  found 
wild  on  the  Colorado  River  bottom  in  Texas  where  it  thrives  and 
bears  regularly  and  produces,  not  a  large,  but  a  thin-shelled  sweet 
meaty  nut.    It  is  the  pecan  wnich  John  Hay  used  to  get  a  barrel  of 
each  year  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  from  a  grower  20  miles 
from  a  railroad  station  out  in  Texas.    It  was  so  choice  that  a  gentle- 
man living  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  was  impressed  by  it  and  taEing  it 
for  granted  that  a  nut  which  did  so  well  m  Texas  would  do  equally 
well  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  and  planted  a  number 
of  trees  of  that  variety.    When  it  came  into  bearing  the  hulls  were 
scabby  t^nd  the  nuts  did  not  mature  properly.    It  is  susceptible  to  a 
fungus  disease,  the  pecan  scab,  which  in  the  more  humid  territory 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  apparently  unconquerable  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  so  far  as  we  can  yet  determine. 

What  that  planter  had  to  do  was  to  charge  off  as  a  loss  the  invest- 
ment he  had  made  up  to  that  time,  and  to  graft  that  orchard  to  other 
varieties  which  bv  the  time  it  had  been  established  were  found 
adapted  to  that  section.  That  is  what  occurs  usually  in  the  rapid 
development  of  a  tree  crop  industry. 

Witn  our  apples,  our  peaches,  and  our  pears,  we  have  the  exper- 
ience of  centuries  of  growth  in  Europe  and  the  older  countries  to 
fall  back  on,  and  we  have  a  gradually  accumulating  experience  of 
our  own  pioneers.  Here  we  have  a  crop  where  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  it  into  full  development  within  perhaps  one  generation  of 
men.  We  are  able  to  help  the  growers  in  many  ways  and  save  the 
waste  of  their  money  through  ill-advised  expenditure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

INVESTIGATION   OF   METHODS   OF   FRUIT   GROWING. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  next  item  is  No.  95,  "  For  the  investigation  and 
improvement  of  fruits,  and  the  methods  of  fruit  growing,  harvest- 
ing, and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Es- 
timates studies  of  the  behavior  of  fruits  during  the  processes  of 
marketing  and  while  in  commercial  storage.  The  total  amount 
asked  for  in  the  estimate  is  $110,000,  of  whicn  $26,800  is  an  increase. 

GRAPE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  items  under  this  estimate  are,  first,  $5,000  for  grape  investi- 
gations. This  is  merely  to  meet  the  higher  expenses  of  prosecuting 
this  kind  of  work.  It  does  not  involve  any  new  features;  it  merely 
provides  for  carrying  forward  effectively  the  work  that  is  now 
imder  way,  which  is  in  two  principal  sections,  the  more  important 
one  the  grape-producing  region  of  California ;  the  less  important  and 
newer  one  is  the  development  of  the  Muscadine  type  of  grape,  in 
which  our  work  is  centralized  in  North  Carolina,  in  cooperation  with 
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the  State  department  of  agriculture,  which  is  putting  more  money 
into  it  each  year  than  we. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  these  grape  in- 
vestigations now  ? 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  This  year  the  amount  is  $19,000.  Tlie  second  item  is 
for  $3,400  for  fruit  production  investigations.  These  are  general 
studies,  especially  of  fruit  varieties,  including  the  small  fruits,  that 
is.  the  berries,  in  distinction  from  the  tree  fruits. 

FRUIT  IMPRO\'EMENT. 

The  third  and  largest  portion  of  the  increase  is  $15,000  for  fruit 
improvement  investigations  through  bud  selection.  Until  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  under  this  paragraph  proved  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  generally  to  propagate 
their  fruit  trees  by  selecting  buds  or  scions  merely  from  trees  of 
the  same  variety  or  name.  The  nurseryman  growing  apples  selected 
the  scions  from  Baldwiii  trees  and  sold  those  trees  as  Baldwins, 
everyone  assuming  that  the  variety  was  a  definite  and  unvarying 
one/ 

Through  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  citrus  varieties  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  at  least  in  those  fruits  the  plant  types 
that  we  call  varieties  and  propagate  by  budding  and  grafting  vary 
greatly  in  their  productiveness,  their  quality,  and  in  other  important 
respects.     It  has  been  demonstrated  as  the  result  of  carefully  con- 
ducted tree  performance  records  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years  in 
particular  orchards,  so  that  the  exact  yield  and  quality  of  each  tree 
m  the  planting  is  known,  that  certain"  trees  are  drones,  comparable 
with  the  boarder  cow.    Certain  other  trees  are  consistent  producers  of 
food  crops  of  fruit  of  desirable  quality.    This  superior  productive- 
ness is  capable  of  transmission  in  large  degree  through  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  buds  for  propagation.     The  discovery  marked  perhaps 
the  longest  step  forward  in  the  improvement  of  our  tree  crops  that 
has  been  taken  in  recent  years.     While  the  whole  story  is  not  yet 
worked  out,  it  has  been  so  convincing  that  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tion of  citrus- fruit  growers  of  California  has  taken  over  the  dissemi- 
nation and  distribution  of  the  wood  from  these  proved  choice  trees 
at  a  fair  price  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  getting  that  material, 
so  that  that  feature  of  the  work  is  fairly  well  protected.     The  same 
principles  appear  to  apply  to  the  deciduous  fruits,  which  have  been 
so  satisfactorily  established  with  the  citrus  fruits,  although  if  vou 
were  to  put  this  question  to  many  experienced  fruit  growers  and  to 
manv  commercial  nurserymen  and  to  a  good  many  horticultural 
experts  they  would  question  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  said. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  enough  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  deciduous  fruits  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  worth  wliile  to 
carrv  such  work  forward  systematically  and  vigorously  in  that 
field*.  It  is  a  type  of  work  which  the  individual  fruit  grower  can 
not  do  for  himself,  and  which  the  fruit  growing  organizations  can 
not  do  effectively.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  increases  I  think 
that  we  are  submitting  in  the  estimate  for  this  year. 


And  tho  principle  that  litis  been  determined  here  is  not  resthcUd 
merely  to  the  trees,  but  is  applicalile  to  other  perennial  crops.   The 
Hawaiian  supir  *rrower.s,  for  example,  have  taken  the  cue  and  an 
carryinir   forward   an   extensive,   sy.^tematic    investif]^ation  of  thor 
croj)  now  on  their  own  account    at    their    experiment    station  in 
Hawaii.     It  is  a  type  of  work  foF  which  even  five  years  ago  yst 
would    nr>t    have    recommended    an    increased    expenditure  but  on 
which  we  an*  now  at  a  point  where  we  are  so  confident  of  prompt 
and  large  returns  throuirh  the  replacement  of  nonproductive  with 
good  producing  strains  that  we  feel  it  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  AxDKRsox.  How  much  is  being  spent  on  this  w^ork  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  this  time  I  have  not  the  figures  segregated  here, 
but  it  is  about  $10,000. 

FRUIT  UTILIZATION. 

The  next  pail  of  this  item  is  $3,400  for  fruit  utilization  investi- 
gation.-^.  This  is  a  pi-oject  involving  a  study  pricipally  here  in  the 
laboratories  and  at  Arlington  farm  in  a  nmghly  constructed  laV>oni- 
tory  wdiere  we  are  working  on  methods  of^utilization  through  pro- 
duction of  special  products,  such  as  the'"unfermented  juices,  the 
jellies,  and  those  things,  and  the  determination  of  the  special 
adaptability  of  the  leading  fruit  varieties  to  those  particular  uses. 

Mr.  Axi)i:rsox.  Does  that  not  properly  belong  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Di\dsion? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  are  not  undertaking  this  basic  tyi)e  of  wort 
Thev  are  undertaking  the  household  work. 

jfr.  Anderson.  Making  jelly  is  a  household  performance. 

Dr.  TA^^/)R.  The  Volstead  Act,  however,  has  changed  the  fruit 
utilization  prospect  very  materially  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Through  the  presumable  prevention  of  the  use,  ulti- 
mately, of  apples  and  grapes  and  other  fruits  for  the  production  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  Byi{nks.  AVe  know  it  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  use  of 
giapes  in  making  wine  for  home  consumption;  as  a  general  thing. 
that  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes:  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Magke.  So  it  has  not  changed  it. 

Dr.  TAYrx)R.  The  present  situaticm  is  practically  that  an  abnormal 
demand  has  developed  which  must  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary 
in  so  far  as  extensive  commercial  production  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Ma<;ke.  Do  you  want  an  appropriation  to  enforce  the  Vol- 
st<'ad  Act  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  feel  it  is  impoi-tant  to  know^  what  varieties 
an»  ]>aiticularly  suited  for  the  production  of  unfermented  juice 
l)roducts  and  other  new  fruit  products. 

Mr.  MA(iKK.  All  these  fruit  juices  are  unfermented? 

Dr.  TA^^.0R.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Magek.  Do  you  mean  that  your  idea  is  you  can  find  some 
fruit,  the  juice  from  which  w^ould  not  ferment? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xo  :  I  mean  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  unfermented  juice  that  comes  out  of  different  varieties  of 
fruits!  even  of  winter  apples,  and  the  question  of  the  future  of  oar 
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orcharding  is  ffoing  to  depend  not  merely  on  what  we  can  get  for 
the  fruit  we  sell  in  boxes  or  barrels,  the  fancy  fruit,  but  also  for  the 
lower  grades  of  fruit  that  can  be  converted  into  a  desirable  product 
:hat  the  i)eople  will  pay  money  for. 

ilr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean  a  fermented  product  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xo,  sir;  unfermented  products.  There  is  no  alcoliol 
in  this  item  w^hatever.  This  whole  fruit  utilization  industry  is  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  the  fruit  growers  are  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
:ainty  as  to  where  they  are  coming  out,  and  we  have  some  construc- 
;ive  experimental  work  under  way  which  we  feel  will  be  helpful  in 
he  problem. 

?OR    CARE    OF    GARDENS   AND    GROUNDS,    CONSTRUCTION    OF    WALKS,    ROAD- 
WAYS, ETC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  is  item  No.  96,  "  To  cultivate  and  care 
tor  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
;he  citv  of  Washington,  including  the  upkeep  and  li^rhting  of  the 
frouncJs,  and  the  construction,  surfacing,  and  repairing  of  road- 
WHjs  and  walks,  and  to  erect,  manage,  and  maintain  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  and  plant  and  fruit  propagating  houses  on  tlie  grounds 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  city  of  Washington,"  for 
which  we  are  asking  $20,205  for  1922.  That  is  an  increase  of  $8,515, 
•nd  that  provides  for  the  resurfacing  of  2,620  square  yards  of 

>halt  roads  in  the  department  grounds. 

At.  Byrnes.  Where  do  you  propose  to  do  this  resurfacing? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  resurfacing  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  ap- 

»ach  from  B  Street  to  the  main  building,  which  divides  in  front 

the  main  building  and  goes  around  each  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  also  the  cross  drives  that  connect  with  that  in 

mt  of  the  main  building,  including  the  space  in  front  of  the  main 

lilding.    It  is  old  worn-out  asphalt,  laid  some  20  years  ago,  which 
fcre  have  patched  and  carried  along  as  far  as  we  feel  is  practicable 

undertake. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item? 

lOR  HORnCIJr.TUR.iL  IN^'ESTIGATIONS,  INCLUDING  STUDY  OF  TRUCK  AND 

RELATED  CROPS. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  The  next  is  item  97,  "For  horticultural  investiga- 
tions, including  the  study  of  producing  and  harvesting  truck  and 
related  crops,  including  potatoes,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  studies  of  the  behavior  of 
v^thbles  while  in  the  processes  of  marketing  and  in  commercial 
rage,  and  the  study  of  landscape  and  vegetable  gardening,  flori- 
ture,  and  related  subjects,"  for  which  we  are  asking  $101,940.  an 
rease  of  $30,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

I  %  STUDY  or  VEGETABLE  STORAGE. 

I 

I  Under  this  item  our  vegetable  growing  work  and  certain  studies 
ft  the  behavior  of  vegetables  in  the  processes  of  marketing  and  com- 
piercial  storage  are  carried  on.    Of  the  $30,000  increase,  %YQ,QW^  Va 
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for  continuing  studies  of  the  reactions  of  vegetables  to  storage,  mostly 
cold  storage,  but  in  some  cases  warm  storage,  to  get  at  a  more  rational 
basis  for  the  whole  scheme  of  vegetable  storage  to  permit  of  more 
effective  distribution  of  these  crops.     This  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  does  the  technical,  biological,  and  patho- 
logical studies.    The  Bureau  of  Markets  takes  care  of  the  commercial 
application  and  the  transportation  features.    We  have  a  well  con- 
structed, fairly  adequate  experimental  plant  at  Arlington  farm,  so 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  economically  and  effectively,  but 
we  have  not  adequate  funds  with  which  to  operate. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending? 

FOR  IRISH  POTATO  INVESTIGATION. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  spending  $4,000  this  year  on  the  vegetabli 
storage  work.  The  second  part  of  this  item  is  $5,000  for  Irish  potatt 
investigations.  These  include  the  potato-breeding  work  of  the  de 
partment.  That  work  is  largely  in  cooperation  with  the  Maim 
experiment  station,  the  Colorado  experiment  station,  and  the  Idahi 
experiment  station,  the  work  at  which  place  is  supplemented  by  wori 
in  a  number  of  the  other  State  experiment  stations,  including  Nei 
Jersey,  Vir^nia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  Thi 
potato  is  our  most  important  vegetable  crop  and  one  which  is  pe- 
culiarly  susceptible  to  improvement  through  breeding  and  by  thi 
use  of  better  cultural  methods.  To  properly  carry  on  the  investig* 
tions  additional  technically  trained  assistants  should  be  employee 
and  provision  made  for  their  traveling  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  for  this  item  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  potato  work  we  are  spending  a  total  at  prei 
ent  of  $27,500.     We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $5,000. 

FOR  VEGETABLE   UTILIZATION   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  $5,000  for  vegetable  utilization  investigations 
This  work  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  fruit  utilization  work 
except  that  in  this  case  the  primary  consideration  is  with  regard  U 
the  problems  of  drying  and  canning.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  a 
Arlington  farm  with  the  equipment  we  now  have  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  speaking  generally,  ver 
practicable,  as  most  people  have  to  dry  what  they  can  get. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  not  infrequently  the  possi 
bility  of  choosing  between  a  first-class  variety  and  an  indifferent  on 
for  these  purposes,  and  in  the  commercial  production  of  these  prod 
nets — in  tlie  case  of  canning  there  are  large  developments  anfl  th 
growers  are  growing  them  especially  for  canning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  what  fruits  do  you  have  in  mind  and  wha 
vegetables  in  determining  the  utilization  of  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  in  particular,  are  the  larg 
important  ones  and  here  also  as  a  vegetable  for  canning,  sweet  con 
which  is 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Have  you  any  suggestions  fromth 
cannsrs  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  best  varieties  are? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  we  have  frequent  inquiries  from  the  commercial 
canners  with  respect  to  just  exactly  that  thing.  There  has  not  been 
enough  thorough  experimentation  to  determine  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  for  the  canning  industry,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
work  this  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  what  is  your  present  expenditure? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  present  expenditure  is  $3,500  and  as  I  say,  we  have 
the  equipment,  we  have  the  men ;  that  is  the  reason  we  would  like  to 
make  their  work  fully  effective. 

FOR  bulb-culture  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Item  (b)  is  $10,000  for  bulb-culture  investigations,  in  which  there 
is  experimental  investigations  in  progress  especially  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  centered  at  our  Bellingnam  field  station,  at  Bellingham, 
Wash. 

The  money  is  needed  for  two  special  phases  of  the  work,  better 

equipment  at  Bellingham,  and  the  undertaking  of  similar  work  with 

the  other  types  of  bulbs  which  it  is  believed  can  be  successfully  grown 

in  the  eastern  United  States,  presumably  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic 

seaboard. 

A  very  encouraging  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  from  this 
work  has  come  from  the  work  with  the  Easter  lily,  by  growing  the 
bulbs  from  seed  instead  of  from  bulb  scales  as  is  the  commercial  prac- 
tice in  Japan  and  Bermuda  and  other  foreign  countries  where  we 
get  our  commercial  supply. 

We  are  producing  a  patholo^cally  clean  lot  of  bulbs,  throwing 
beautiful  flower  stalks  and  sufficiently  uniform  in  their  blooming  time 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commercial  florists. 

Through  all  of  this  work,  the  central  idea  is  to  develop  home  pro- 
duction, particularly  of  those  things  which  in  the  past  have  been 
carriers  into  this  country  of  pests  from  the  older  countries  and  thus 
protect  of  agriculture  in  the  ruture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  does  this  stand  us  up  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  item,  1  find,  is  included  here  in  our  general 
flower  culture  work.  I  shall  have  to  submit  an  estimate  there,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  you  would  like  I  will  submit  a  detailed  parallel  in  the 
case  of  all  of  these;  $7,500  is  now  being  expended  for  bulb  cultural 
investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
coming  to  these  items  if  they  knew  what  the  present  expenditure  was. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  So  that  you  will  have  one  complete  parallel. 

M5r.  Harrison.  Would  you  want  that  throughout  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  that  is,  in  case  of  items  for  which  we  have  asked  in- 
creases, would  you  like  to  have  a  statement  as  to  what  the  present 
expenditure  is? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  glad  to  get  that  for  you. 

Dr.  TayijOR,  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  want  that  to  go  into  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  just  for  your  own  information? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  if  we  have  it  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  that  that  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 
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YOVk  IXVK8TIG ATTNG  THE  :MKTH<)1)S  OF  TKOPAGATINO  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC.,  K 
COOI'IIRATIOX  WITH  STATICS  AND  PRIVATE  NURSERIES. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  is  item  No.  J)8.  for  the  investigration  in 
cooperation  with  Stjites  or  privately  owned  nurseries,  methcxls  of 
propa/Lratinjr  fruit  trees,  oi-nainental  and  other  phmts,  the  study  of 
stocks  used  in  ])ropa<ratin<r  such  phmts,  and  methods  of  arrowing 
stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  providin<r  American  sources  of  stocks, 
cuttings,  or  otlier  propa<ratin^  materials. 

The  initial  appropriation  for  this  work  was  that  of  the  current 
year,  which  is  i?20.0()().  W(*  estimate  J*ilO,0()()  additional  as  necessary 
for  the  work.  This  is  to  the  nursery  industry  what  the  bulb  work 
is  to  (he  florist  in<lustrv.  AVe  are  necessarily  quurantininpr  against 
the  importation  of  much  heietofore  imported  propagrating  stock. 
We  need  to  develop  in  this  country  our  own  sources  of  supplies. 

AVe  estimated  a  year  afj:o  that  it  would  require  $^^0,(K)0,  and  our 
experience  so  far  this  year  clearly  demonstrates  that  that  amount  is 
necessary.  The  nurser^^men  are  ur^in^  us  to  undertake  this  work 
on  a  larper  scale.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  urging  that  the  department 
undertake  at  least  double  the  scale  of  work  that  these  estimates  carry. 

I  told  him  that  while  we  felt  we  could  perhaps  use  that  much 
effectively,  we  believed  that  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
coming  year  to  develop  the  work,  and  we  strongly  urge  this  $10,000 
increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  there  isn't  much  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work  you  could  do  of  this  character,  I  suppose.  The  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  the  possibility  of  the  nurserymen  preceding  us,  or  you 
doing  the  things  that  they  ought  to  do  themselves? 

Dr.  Tayi/)r.  Yes;  and  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  acting  too  hur- 
riedly in  the  development  of  an  industry  that  might  have  to  be  un- 
done, in  other  words  the  importance  of  undertaking  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  proceeding  from  what  we  know  into  what  we  do  not  know. 
We  believe  that  conservative  enlargement  is  the  soundest  course  at 
this  time. 

.VRLTNGTON,  VA.,  FARM  AND  AGRICULTURAL  OTATION. 
FOR  NECESSARY  IMPROVEMENTS.  MAINTENANCE,  ETC. 

Item  99,  on  page  105,  is  the  maintenance  appropriation  for  the 
Arlington  farm,  for  which  we  estimate  an  increase  of  $9,500  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  labor,  ecjupiment,  supplies,  fuel,  repairs  to  ma- 
chinery, and  for  certain  additional  incidental  facilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  experiment  work. 

The  work  at  Arlington  farm  has  increased  rapidly  as  the  depart- 
ment work  has  developed.  The  appropriations  for  Arlington  xarm 
have  not  been  enlarged  recently,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  increased  $6,000  in  1918. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  was  increased  $6,Ck)0  that  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1918? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  department,  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industrj\  is  undertaking  to  do  at  Arlington  farm  just  as  much  of  its 
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work  as  can  be  effectively  done  there,  because  it  is  near  to  the  de- 
partment. It  does  not  involve  travel  expense.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  and  the  eye  of  the  men  in  the  department,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  do  the  work  in  a  practical  farm  way  without  expenditure 
on  ornamentation  or  superfluous  features.  In  some  respects  we 
"Would  be  justified,  probably,  in  expending  mbre  money  on  appear- 
ances there,  but  we  are  not  doing  that, 

FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PI/ANT  INTRODUCTION. 

Item  No.  100,  on  page  106,  is  for  investigations  in  foreign  seed 
and  plant  introduction,  including  the  study,  collection,  purchase, 
testing,  propagation,  and  distribution  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds, 
bulbs,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants  from  foreign  countries 
and  from  our  possessions,  and  for  experiments  with  reference  to  their 
introduction  into  this  country. 

The  total  here  is  $173,000  an  increase  of  $81,100  for  the  following 
purposes : 

Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for  the  Chico, 
California,  plant  introduction  field  station.  You  may  recollect  that 
Congress  in  1918  authorized  the  purchase  at  Chico  of  130  acres 
adjacent  to  the  original  site  which  was  made  available  to  the  depart- 
ment without  cost  a  number  of  years  ago. 

We  have  the  land  and  have  done  such  preparation  of  it  and  have 
made  such  use  of  it  as  has  been  practicable  with  the  funds  available. 
We  need  now  to  develop  that  land  for  intensive  and  effective  use. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  at  these  plant-introduction 
stations  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  bring  together  there  the  plant  material  which  is 
coming  in  from  foreign  countries  through  our  agricultural  explorers 
and  through  our  very  wide  correspondence  with  plant  workers  in 
practically  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Those  correspondents 
in  some  cases  are  official  investigators  of  similar  problems  in  their 
own  countries. 

In  many  cases  they  are  missionaries  who  have  gone  from  this  coun- 
try into  such  regions  as  China,  India,  and  Africa  who  have  the 
plant  instinct  and  interest,  and  exchange  with  us  plant  material 
which  to  them  appeal's  promising  for  us  to  test. 

We  bring  the  plants  to  these  gardens,  make  sure  that  the  material 
is  entomologically  and  pathologically  clean;  give  it  the  initial  test, 
propagate  it  sufficiently  for  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  individual 
experimenters,  who  are  interested  in  the  particular  type  of  plant,  and 
the  State  experiment  stations  to  give  as  broad  and  as  economical  a 
try  out  of  the  new  material  as  is  possible.  This  represents  probably 
the  closest  appi"oach  to  the  work  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  originally  created  to  do  that  is  now  under  way.  It  is 
systematically,  thoroughly,  and  carefully  carried  on.  Just  as  soon 
as  one  of  these  crops  shows  promise  of  commercial  importance  the 
public  is  informed  through  publication  and  through  sufficient  dis- 
tribution of  seed  or  cuttings  to  get  the  crop  started  and  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  new  industry. 

The  work  done  at  these  plant-introduction  field  stations  is  car- 
ried on  without  financial  assistance  from  the  States  in  which  the 
^eld  stations  happen  to  be  located. 
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NUMBER  OP  PLANT  STATIONS. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  How  many  of  these  plant-introduction  stations 
have  you  now?    There  are  three  mentioned  here. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Five.  Chico,  Calif.,  the  recently  established  plant- 
detention  station  at  Bell,  Md.,  land  for  which 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  The  land  for  that  was  purchased  a  year 
ago  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  the  plant  detention  station  is  a  quarantine  sta- 
tion where  imported  plants  that  are  under  suspicion  can  be  held  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  infected? 

Mr.  Magee.  You  take  them  into  custody  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  they  are  in  custody  until  they  are  found  to  be 
clean.  They  are  in  custody  from  the  moment  they  reach  our  ports 
until  they  are  released — it  may  be  three  months,  six  months,  or  maybe 
a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  the  Ellis  Island  for  plants,  Mr.  Magee  ? 
.    Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  Ellis  Island  for  plant  immigrants. 

F'or  the  work  at  Bell,  we  estimate  $18,500  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment, and 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  What  did  that  station  cost;  I  do  not 
remember? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  $10,000  for  the  land— $50,000  altogether, 
was  it  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  $10^000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  The  Bell  station  is  in  operation.  The  greenhouses  are, 
I  suppose,  now  under  heat.  We  have  had  a  very  difficult  period  in 
which  to  build  because  of  the  advancing  costs  that  continued  practi- 
cally throughout  the  whole  contracting  period,  but  the  station  is  now 
under  way. 

Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing) .  What  is  this  $18,500  for.  Just  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  that  station  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  chiefly  for  labor,  fuel,  electric  pK)wer,  some 
construction  work,  the  purchase  of  farm  implements  and  horses  for 
this  plant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  station  is  scarcely  in  operation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  coming  into  operation  now? 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  Tlie  fires  in  the  greenhouses,  I  suppose,  have  been 
started  within  the  last  few  days  since  I  was  out  there  the  last  time; 
but  this  Bell  station  is  the  place  through  which  even  the  commercial 
im])ortations  of  plant  material  that  are  admitted  through  the  plant 
quarantine  come  and  are  cleaned  on  their  way  to  the  impK>rter8. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  that  this  station  was 
originally  estimated  for  in  the  first  place. 

l)r.  Tayi/)r.  It  was.  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  AxDKRsoN.  I  thought  that  tliis  was  Dr.  Marlatt's  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  made  nocessarj^,  as  you  know,  by  quarantine 
37,  and  which  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  that  quarantine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  proposition  was  necessary  in  order  to  cooper* 
ate  with  the  quarantine  work^; 
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Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  order,  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  pretty  certain  that  no  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  of  this  plant  had  been  authorized  under 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  to  do  this  work, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  plant  quarantine. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  This  will  be  much  clearer,  much  better,  if  in  the 
line  (b)  the  word  "introduction"  is  made  "plant-detention  field 
station." 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  this  now,  all  right.  I  did  not  under- 
.atand  that  this  came  in  under  the  Bureau  of  f  lant  Industry,  and  I 
<lid  not  understand  it  in  connection  with  the  word  "introduction." 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  really  an  error. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  (c)  calls  for  an  increase  of  $12,940  for  the 
Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  plant-introduction  station. 

This  is  the  one  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  introduction  of 
tropical  plants  is  handled  and  where  it  is  really  possible  to  handle 
that  type  of  vegetation.  The  plants  brought  in  there  and  tested  are 
often  more  important  to  the  island  possessions — that  is,  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  and  to  the  Philippines — ^than  to  the  continental 
Ignited  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  own  this  land  at  Buena  Vista? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  land  is  being  deeded  to  the  department  under 
the  authority  for  its  acceptance  which  Congress  gave  in  the  last 
Agricultural  act. 

Item  (d)  is  for  $10,000  for  the  Bellingham,  Wash.,  plant-introduc- 
tion field  station.  The  station  and  the  land  at  Bellingham  is  in  the 
same  status  as  the  previous  item.  This  is  a  dual-purpose  station 
primarily  for  plant  introduction,  through  which  we  utilize  the  one 
overliead  equipment  and  supervision  for  plant-introduction  work 
there  and  the  bulb-development  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  note  that  it  is  stated  here  that  it  is  also  planned 
to  carry  on  at  this  station  extensive  experiments  to  determine  the 
possibility  and  practicability  of  the  commercial  production  of  nur- 
sery stocks. 

Now,  what  is  the  diflFerence  between  that  work  tliat  you  intend 
to  cjirrv  on  tliere  and  the  work  under  item  No.  98? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  idea  of  this  paragraph  at  Bellingham  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  facilities  and  equipment  of  this  field  station  are  to  be 
used  for  the  nurserv  stock  work.    Under  the  other  place 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Under  98? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  $10,000  is  not  to  be  used  for  nursery  stock  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  work  which  is  paid  for  under  98  does  not 
include  this  station  for  which  $10,000  is  asked? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  But  the  $10^000  is  largely  for  the  completion 
of  the  equipment  of  the  field  station,  as  we  are  working  under  very 
cramped  conditions  there  as  regards  buildings,  implements,  etc. 

Item  (e)  provides  $5,000  for  the  Savannah,  Ga.,,  plant-introduc- 
tion field  station,  which  is  a  small  station  made  available  to  the  de- 
partment by  ^ift,  under  statutory  authority,  where  the  primary  crop 
at  this  time  is  bamboo.  It  is  the  most  recently  established  of  the 
plant-introduction  stations. 
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How  important  bamboo  may  become  in  our  economy  is  not  yet 
clear.  We  import,  as  one  item,  something  like  $2,000,000  worth  of 
bamboo  canes  for  fishing  poles. 

IVfr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  develop  the  bamboo  com- 
morcially,  grow  it  commercially? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  some  effort,  but  as  yet  it  is  a  very  incidental 
desultory  effort.  There  probably  will  need  to  be  considerable  test- 
ing of  the  various  types  of  bamboo  before  commercial  plantin^r  will 
be  ju.stified,  except  perhai>s  in  southern  Tx)uisiana,  where  there  are 
some  i)lantings  of  commercial  size  ah-eady  contemplated.  The  Mc- 
llhennys,  of  Averys  Island,  have  perhaps  now  growing  the  largest 
assortment  of  bnmboos  of  any  individual. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  much  bamboo  around  Savannah? 
Dr.  Taylor.  No;  except  on  this  particular  piece  of  land,  where, 
some  years  ago,  an  intix)duction  was  made  through  a  sailor,  as  I 
recall  it,  who  became  interested  in  the  plant  and  brought  it  in  and 
turned  it  over  to  some  friend.  It  has  taken  hold  there,  and  it  has 
thrived,  and  has  indicated  a  very  promising  adaptability  to  the 
conditions. 

The  last  paragraph  under  this  item  (f )  i?  a  recommendation  for 
a  Central  Asian  agricultural  exploration.  The  estimate  is  for  $22,000. 
This  proposal  is  to  ascertain  what  plants  there  would  be  useful  to  the 
agriculture  of  our  colder,  dryer,  and  more  elevated  western  territory. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  the  kind  of  plants — are  they  cereal 
plants? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Cereals  and  grasses,  more  particularly;  and  it  has  a 
more  important  bearing  on  the  improvement  of  the  western  ranges 
than  upon  the  betterment  of  our  tilled-crop  agriculture.  The  plants 
that  are  now  aggressive,  the  plants  that  are  taking  the  ranges  in 
much  of  the  drier  territory,  are  Asian  ])lants  that  have  come  in  at 
various  times.  The  region  of  Central  Asia  is  agriculturally  an  un- 
known quantity  to  the  western  world,  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
useful  and  important  plant  material  there  appears  excellent. 

The  plan  would  involve  the  sending  of  a  small  expedition,  which 
would  need  to  be  there  at  least  a  year,  and  might  possibly  need  to 
remain  for  a  longer  period.  It  would  be  necessary  to  send  more  than 
one  man  as  a  matter  of  safety  and  to  insure  the  carrying  through 
of  the  project. 

It  is  the  one  foreign  exploration  which  appears  to  us  of  the  largest 
immediate  ])otential  importance  to  our  western  agriculture. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  situation  to  induce 
yon  to  suggest  that  at  this  time? 
Dr.  Taylor.  No  exigency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  thing  of  this  sort 
that  has  a])peared  in  the  bill,  and  I  was  wondering  just  why  it  was 
proposed  now. 

Dr.  Tayi>or.  The  principal  reason  for  proposing  it  now  is  the  fact 
thnt  the  whole  question  of  our  range  development  and  utilization  is 
in  the  public  mind.  This  is  sure  to  have  important  bearing  on  the 
future  development  and  use  of  those  range  lands. 

If  it  would  be  a  help  to  y6u,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  a  memorandum  in  detail  outlining  and  giving  an  explanation 
on  this  feature,  as  it  is  unusual.  It  is  unlike  any  other  ^^eature  of  the 
estimates. 
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Mr.  AxDERSON.  I  think  probably  the  committee  lias  it  sufficiently 
in  mind,  so  that  it  probably  will  not  need  any  additional  statenu  nt. 
We  can  ask  for  it  if  we  do. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    GRASSES,    AI^ALFA,    CLOVER,    ETC. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  No.  101,  on  pajre  108,  is  a  paragraph  which  we 
recommend  be  divided  into  two  ])arafrraphs,  which  are  set  out  in 
items  102  and  108.  This  provides  for  two  radically  dillerent  activities 
heretofore  carried  as  one  para^ra])h. 

The  iirst  of  these  is  set  out  in  102,  for  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement   of    grasses,    alfalfa,    clover,    and    other    forage    crops, 

i^lOl.lOO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  where  that  eradication  of  weeds  proposi- 
tion comes  in.    I  knew  it  was  in  here  somewhere. 

PASTURE    INVESTIGATION. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  this  is  where  weed  eradication  is  in  the  current 
appropriation  act. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  foliage-crop  work  this  year  is 
ST^JJOO.  So  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $28,000  here;  but 
the  transfer  of  the  weed-investigation  item  of  $5,000  in  the  estimates 
to  tlie  economic  and  systematic  botany  subappropriation  makes  the 
actual  increase  for  forage-crop  work  $33,000.  Tnis  increase  is  rec- 
ommended for  two  important  features  of  work.  The  first  of  these 
is  $15,0(X)  for  pasture  investigations.  The  i>asture  is  perhaps  the 
most  neglected  basic  portion  of  our  agriculture  in  America  to-day. 
At  its  best  the  pasture  provides  the  best  feed  and  the  most  substan- 
tial basis  of  our  live-stock  industry,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in 
the  form  of  thorough  systematic  investigation  with  regard  to  the 
irn])rovement  of  pastures  in  this  country. 

i'he  bureau  is  working  in  a  small  way  on  such  investigations  in 
( ooperation  with  the  Mississippi  and  Cornell  experiment  stations.. 

Afr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  expending? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  shall  have  to  secure  that  for  you. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  You  might  put  a  statement  in  the  record  as  to  that, 
also. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Also  with  the  Virginia  experiment  station. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  let  me  ask  there  why  these  two  places  were 
selected  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  three  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  in  Virginia  was  selected  primarily  with  ref- 
erence to  securing  an  opportunity  for  a  continued  experimental  ob- 
servation of  limestone-pasture  conditions  in  which  blue  grass  was  the 
basic  grass  crop.      It  is  in  the  western  portion  of  old  Virginia. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  considerable  area  of  that  limestone  forma- 
tion that  this  would  be  applicable  to? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  Yes,  sir;  Virginia,  portions  of  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky.     In  all  of  those  States  it  is  important. 

In  New  York  the  work  has  l)een  selected  witli  reference  to  the 
central   New   York  hill   farm  conditions   where  tillage  is  difficult. 
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where  the  live-stock  industry  must  be  based  on  grazing  rather  than 
tillage  fundamentally  and  also  l^ecause  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
Cornell  Station  thev  were  interested  in  that  class  of  work  and  were 
in  shape  to  cooperate  with  us. 

In  Mississippi  the  proposition  is  a  very  different  one,  for  it  is 
primarilv  the  determination  of  how  to  develop  economic,  efficient 
pasture  in  cut-over  pine  lands  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  AxDERSox.  Does  that  bear  any  relation  to  live-stock  develop- 
ment in  the  South  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  basic  to  the  whole  problem  of  cattle 
and  sheep  development  in  the  South,  where  the  cut-over  land  prob- 
lem is  perhaps  the  largest  factor  in  development  of  a  live-stock 
industr\\ 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  probably  off  of  the  question,  but — I  know 
practically  nothing  about  that  country' — is  there  a  settling  up  of 
these  cut -over  lands  or  were  they  originally  settled  up  ?  ' 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  has  been  a  settlement  and  abandonment  and  re- 
settlement in  places.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  infiltrating  settlement 
in  other  places  where  an  occasional  hardy  pioneer  with  his  family 
would  start  out  and  undertake  to  hew  out  a  farm  for  crop  production 
in  the  cut-over  lands  remote  from  a  developed  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

The  big  problem  now  is  to  know  which  part  of  these  lands  is 
worth  clearing  up  for  farming  and  cultivating  and  which  part 
should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  reproduction  of  forests  in  part, 
and  to  permanent  grazing  use  in  part. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  \^11,  as  a  matter  of  fact  little  progress  has  been 
made  toward  doing  anything  with  those  cut-over  lands? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  very  much :  there  is  so  large  an  area. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  most  of  those  lands  it  means  drainage  before 
they  can  be  settled  and  cultivated. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes :  in  some  sections. 

RED   clover   investigations. 

Tlie  second  pcjirtion  of  this  increase  is  needed  for  red-clover  inves- 
tigations, $18,000.  I  hope  the  committee  appreciates  that  red  clover 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  approved  crop  rotations  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  Western  States.  It  is  really  the  crop  that  our  modern 
agriculture  has  relied  on  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  There  has  been 
a  disturbing  decline  in  the  behavior  of  red  clover  which  is  clearly 
apparent  when  you  study  the  acreage  of  this  crop  in  the  latest  avail- 
able census  figures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  decline  in  the  character  of  the  cloven 
or  decline  in  acreage? 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  Both ;  but  in  the  census  figures  the  decline  is  in  acre- 
age. We  take  it  to  be  chiefly  a  reflection  of  the  decline  in  the  yield 
and  endurance  of  clover. 

For  example,  on  this  little  map  [indicating]  the  northeastern 
United  States  is  divided  into  five  districts  on  a  basis  of  the  com- 

farative  census  figures  of  1899  and  1909.    Briefly  stated,  New  York, 
ennsvlvania,  and  New  Jersev,  which  in  1899  had  454,473  acres  of 
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)ver,  in  1909  had  158,532  acres,  practically  a  decline  of  two-thirds 

the  clover  acreage  during  those  10  years.    It  did  not 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  not  grow  ? 

Dr.  Taylok.  That  it  would  not  grow  satisfactorily  is  one  reason. 
Mr.  Magee.  Insects  or  something  destroys  its  growth  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  The  insect  feature  has  been  worked  pretty  thoroughly, 
here  are  certain  diseases  that  trouble,  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
account  for  it. 

District  No.  8,  comprising  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
id  Kentucky,  in  1899  had  381,287  acres  and  in  1909  droned  to 
12,436  acres.  District  No.  4,  comprising  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon-. 
I,  and  Michigan,  had  dropped  from  2,185,259  acres  in  1899  to 
68,404  acres  in  1909. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  got  the  last  census  figures? 
Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  the  last  census  figures,  but  aside  from 
•tain  localized  betterment,  we  expect  that  the  figures  will  show  a 
itinued  trend  in  the  same  direction.    District  5,  which  comprises 
nnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  in  1899  had  600,717  acres  and  in 
39,  445,731.    The  drop  there  was  not  as  severe  as  in  the  old  Middle 
est  and  in  the  New  York-Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  district. 
Mr.  Magee.  Well,  has  not  alsike  and  alfalfa  taken  its  place? 
Dr.  Taylor.  This  includes  alsike.     The  alfalfa  acreage  has  not 
creased  sufficiently  to  nearly  replace  the  clover  acreage  that  has 
ne.  * 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  alfalfa  can  not  take  the  place  of  clover 
most  sections. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  can  not  produce  it.  It  seems  to  have  run  out. 
Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  call  it,  generally,  and  this  decline 
IS  occurred  simultaneously  with  enlarged  importations  of  red  clover 
3d  from  southern  Europe,  particularly  from  Italy,  which  we 
ow  from  such  work  as  has  been  done  is  less  h^'dy  as  regards  cold 
d  is  more  susceptible  to  certain  bacterial  diseases  than  clover  from 
d  grown  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  the  Dakotas.  The  big  question 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  clover  crop  and  how  can  we  bring 
back  to  its  place  in  our  agriculture? 

Mt,  Anderson.  Have  you  examined  the  price  of  clover  seed  in 
inection  with  that  decline  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  With  this  decline? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  price  of  seed  has  fluctuated  greatly.  In  general, 
5  price  of  all  crop  seeds,  barring  the  present  collapse,  which  is  not 
ronomic  but  is  economic,  the  price  has  rather  steadily  risen,  be- 
use  the  yields  of  seed  have  rather  steadily  declined. 
In  southeastern  Michigan,  where  in  my  earlier  experience  yields 
4  to  5  bushels  of  clover  seed  were  frequent  per  acre,  a  bushel  and 
lalf  now  is  a  pretty  good  crop. 

Vfr.  Anderson.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  production  of  clover 
d  seems  to  be  very,  very  insignificant, 
ir.  Taylor.  It  is. 

'Ir.  Anderson.  And  clover  is,  from  purely  a  monetary  standpoint, 
Hagine,  a  rather  unprofitable  crop  unless  you  can  at  the  same  time 

seed. 
dr.  Magee.  AVelK  to  use  it  for  seed  purposes,  and  I  think  probably 
er  kinds  of  clover  are  better  even  than  it  for  seed  crops. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Alsiko  clover  is  coming  into  larger  use  especially  on 
soils  a  little  too  acid  for  red  clover,  and  a  little  too  wet. 

Mr.  M ACEK    You  could  not  feed  clover  to  horses. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xot :  not  as  hay. 

Mr.  AxDERvox.  Is  it  not  likely  that  clover  has  gone  out  of  produc- 
tion to  some  extent  due  to  the  increased  use  of  ensila^i^? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  has  not  In^en  as  necessaiy  to  rely  on  clover  in  the 
dairy  retrions  since  the  production  of  ensilaire  was  developed,  but  we 
df)  not  ^^ct  in  tin-  ensilage  the  nitro<renous  element  that  we  must  have 
for  a  I );i lanced  ration,  so  that  we  feed  ensilage  and  perhaps  buj 
alfalfa  or  cottonseed  njcal  or  some  other  sort  of  feed. 

Mr.  ^IvoKK.  Is  it  your  idea  to  increase  the  ^rowin<r  of  red  clover 
purely  i'<»r  fiM'tiliziuir  jMirposes? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Roth  as  fora<re  and  for  soil  improvement. 

Mr.  Maomk.  Well,  you  can  not  profitably  <xi*ow  it  for  fetedingr  pur- 
poses. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  ^ve  can  determine  why  clover  has  collapsed,  and 
<*ure  the  cause  of  that  collapse 

ilr.  Maoee.  I  think  it  is  plain  that  it  has  collapsed  to  a  veiy  large 
de<jrree  because  other  kinds  of  <^rass  were  found  more  suitable  for 
feedin<i:  purposes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Barring  alfalfa,  the  feeder  would  hardly  agree  with 
you.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  alfalfa  can  be  pjrown  it  is  superior 
to  clover,  but  as  a  trop  which  fits  into  the  rotation  of  the  humid 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  alfalfa  can  hardly  lie 
considered. 

M.r.  Maoee.  What  do  yon  ^ive  clover  to  for  food? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  to  horses  as  a  temporary 
pasture. 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  Do  yon  think  that  it  would  prove  to  be  beneficial  for 
that  purpose? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  No  :  not  as  a  feed  for  horses.  It  is  used  as  a  feed  for 
cows,  and  as  a  grazinor  feed  for  hoi'ses. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  clover  unless  it  is  cured  ripht  and  handled  right 
is  terribly  <lusty  and  flies  to  pieces  and  is  the  woi^st  stuflF  to  handle 
of  anythinir  T  know  of. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  a  horse  hav. 

^Ir.  Mac;ee.  No.  not  in  any  sense:  and  I  think  that  there  are  a 
number  of  grasses  more  preferable  foi*  feeding  purposes.  I  think 
that  is  one  i*eason  whv  it  has  not  been  grown  so  much,  at  least  in  mv 
State.    Then,  it  seems  to  have  sort  of  run  out,  too. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  call  it.    In  some  cases 

Mr.  Maoek  (interposing).  I  have  rais'.nl  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Dr.  Tavixjr.  The  soil  is  not  suited  to  the  raising  of  clover  in  some 
sections,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  nor 
that  clover  should  be  allowed  to  run  out  of  our  agriculture  to  the 
extent  that  it  ap])ears  to  be  going. 

PI  RrnASE,  i»ropa(;atk)X.  testin(;,  and  distribution  of  new  and  rarb 

SEED. 

Item  10,*^  on  page  100  is  for  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and 
distribution  of  new  and  rare  seed,  $56,600. 

That  is  the  secon<l  part  of  the  former  paragraph  for  which  these 
two  ])aragraphs  are  submitted.     It  is  the  same  amount  spent  this 
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year  for  this  purpose  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  new 
and  rare  seeds  of  farm  crops,  chiefly  forage  crops,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  next  item  has  been  discussed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  lO-t  has  been  discussed. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  PURITY,  VIABILITY',  ETC.,  OF  ^TXJETABI^.  SEEDS  BOUGHT 

IN  THE  OPEN  3IARKET. 

Item  105,  on  page  110,  is  a  new  item  which  propose.?  "to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  purity,  viability,  and  the 
triienos  to  variety  of  vegetable  seeds  secured  in  the  open  market,  and 
Avhen  such  seeds  are  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  accord- 
ing to  standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  shall  be  published  together  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  by  whom  the  seeds  were  offered  for  sale,  $25,(K)0." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  is  a  legislative  item,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  the  same  principle  as  the  pure  food  act. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  it  is  different  in  this  particular 

Air.  Byrnes.  Because  you  are  going  to  iDublish  the  names  of  the 
dealers  instead  of  making  it  a  misdemeanor.  That  is  the  object, 
though. 

Dr.  Taixor.  It  does  not  contemplate  prosecution.  It  proposes  sys- 
tematic investigation  and  testing,  and  in  case  of  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding it  proposes  publication  as  the  remedy.  This  proposes  to  do 
for  vegetable  seeds  substantially  what  has  for  some  years  been  done 
under  paragraph  85  on  page  89  for  seeds  of  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  and  where  very  beneflcial  results  have  followed. 

I'nder  the  earlier  paragraj)!!  we  purchase,  test,  and  in  case  adulter- 
ation or  misbranding  is  found  the  names  of  the  lirms  that  sell 
adulterated  or  misbranded  fora^^e-crop  seeds  are  published.  The 
work  has  resulted  in  very  material  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our 
field -crop  seetls. 

Now,  under  this  new  item  the  recommendation  contemplates  going 
further  than  we  now  go  with  the  field-crop  seeds;  that  is,  the  de- 
termining of  the  trueness  to  variety  of  the  seeds. 

The  paragraph  is  the  net  result  of  an  extended  consideration  of 
what  is  the  most  promising  practical  step  to  improve  the  seed  situa- 
tion regarding  which  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  farmers 
and  among  the  reputable  seed  men. 

Various  proposals  for  Federal  legislation  have  been  submitted 
from  time  to  time  and  considered.  This  line  of  investigation  and 
publication  appears  to  be  the  surest  way  of  accomplishing  betterment 
m  that  field.  Let  me  illustrate  the  importance  of  it  with  regard  to 
such  a  crop  as  peas  for  canning,  out  of  the  experience  of  the  season 
just  ended.  Some  25  to  *^0  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  peas  planted  in 
the  State  of  Maiyland  this  year  for  canning  were  worthless  for  that 
purpose  and  had  to  be  used  for  hay  or  plowed  under  or  be  disposed 
of  as  pig  feed  after  they  were  canned  because  of  untrueness  to 
variety. 

One  canner  told  me  within  the  last  w^eek  that  his  expenditure  of 
.$205000  for  seed  peas  which  was  intended  to  produce  a  pack  of  75,000 
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cases  of  canned  peas  brought  in  a  net  result  of  some  20,000  cases  of 
very  indifferent  discolored  canned  peas. 

The  seed  sold  was  untrue  to  name.  It  was  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  loss  to  the  canners  and  to  the  farmers  who  ^rew  the 
peas  was  very  heavy.  Some  sort  of  continuing  correction  of  this 
very  difficult  matter  has  been  urged  upon  the  department  both  by 
the  canning  industry  and  by  the  seed  trade,  and  the  plan  outlined  in 
this  paragraph  is,  we  feel,  the  most  promising. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  this  is  developed  heavily,  it  will  run  into  very 
large  amounts  of  money. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  necessarilv,  Mr.  Chairman.  .  / 

Mr.  Anderson.  Probablv. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  I  think  not.  It  has  not  in  the  case  of  the  field- 
crop  seed  work  and  I  do  not  expect  that  it  would  in  this  case.  It 
would  need  t^  be  continued  for  a  number  of  years  a/id  it  would  need 
to  be  carried  along  without  intermissi(m  to  be  materially  helpful. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Could  this  be  conducted  somewhat  on  the  line  of 
certification  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets  does  in  the  case  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  put  on  a  similar  basis? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  general  plan  has  been  discussed  and  it  is  a  con- 
structive idea.  The  difficulty  is  this.  We  think  if  any  plan  of 
certification  should  be  adojDted  it  certainly  would  be  necessary  also 
to  locate  and  make  known  to  the  public  any  concerns  which  were 
either  delil^erately  or  through  criminal  carelessness  furnishing  to 
the  public  spurious  seeds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  There  is  ho  change  under  the  general 
administrative  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  change  in  that  item.  Tlie  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude any  provision  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable 
seeds,  commonly  known  as  the  congressional  seed  distribution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  then  can  be  considered  and  discussed  on  the 
floor  without  going  into  it  here. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  good  thing. 

STUDYING    and   TESTING    COMMFiKIAL    SEEDS. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  does  remain,  liowever,  this  item  85  on  page  S9 
which  we  passed  over  temporarily  which  is  our  seed  laboratory 
activitv  under  which  our  field  seed  testing  and  publication  work  is 
carried  on  and  also  the  enforcement  of  the  seed  importation  act. 

PURCHASES  OF  COM3IERCTAL  FIELD  SEED  FOR  TESTING. 

In  this  item  we  ask  for  an  increase  of  $20,700,  $5,000  of  which  is 
needed  for  purchases  of  commercial  field  seed  for  testing.  These 
tests  are  based  on  actual  commercial  purchases  so  that  the  evidence 
which  the  department  has  before  it  for  publication  is  complete. 

Mr.  Andjjison.  Well,  T  notice  you  are  basing  this  on  higher  prices 
of  seeds.    On  that  theory  we  ouglit  to  cut  it  about  thi'ee-quarters. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  figure  was  determined  in  September  before  the 
recent  collapse  of  the  field  seed  market  occurred.  If  the  present 
basis  of  prices  continue  we  will  not  need  it.  If  the  market  recovers 
we  will. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  can  not  guess  as  to  that. 
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SXl33FDr»6   AiyCnurEftATED   SEED   INVESTIOATION. 

XXr.  TTa^tlor,  Th«  serccnnd  fealtui-e,  $12,000  for  extending  the  via- 
i^Sitf  :and  purity  woa'k  to  vegetable  seeds  as  provided  for  in  item 
IGSL  These  features  «f  that  work  would  be  done  in  the  seed  labora- 
tory.    ThLs  would  bp  the  indoor  work  of  that  project. 

EXFOfiCEIIifiNT  UW    THE    SEED    IMPORTATION    ACT. 

!ttem  :(c)  is  $3,70©  for  enforcement  of  the  seed  impoitation  act,  to 
piHKvide  for  the  ^st&k^Iishliig  and  maintainin<i:  of  a  representative  of 
the  bureau  at  the  poit  of  New  York,  where  the  majority  of  our 
ini»itt8  of  field  aeeas  come  in. 

The  siimplmg  is  done  bv  the  custom  officers  with  only  occasional 
visits  from  our  peogle.  \^  e  should  be  in  closer  touch  with  that  than 
we  are,  and  this  $8,((M)  is  necessarj^  for  that  purpose. 

TJifit,  1  thint, «ompletes  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, .unless  you  desire  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Ai^DERSON.  UtiIcss  some  member  of  the  committee  desires  to 
nsk  some  questions. 

We  are  veiy  rnxK-li  obli^red  to  you.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  to  you.  Dr. 
Kellennon. 

F01?EST  SEBVK^E. 

Monday,  Deckmheu  27,  1920. 
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or  col.  w.  b.  geeeley,  fobestee  in  chief;  me. 

£.  a.  sheekair,  associate  fobestee;  me.  boy  headley,  as- 
sistaut  toeestee  in  chaeoe  of  opeeations;  me.  E.  H. 
clapf,  assistant  fobestee  in  chaeoe  of  beseaech;  me. 

W.  C.  BAENES,  ASSISTANT  FOBESTEE  IN  CHAEOE  OF  OEAZINO; 
MB.  *£.  £.  CAETEE,  ASSISTANT  FOBESTEE  IN  CHAEOE  OF  FOEEST 
MANAOEMENT;  AND  ME.  A.  H.  SMITH,  ASSISTANT  FOBESTEE 
IK  CHABOE  OF  FOBUC  EELATIONS. 

OEN ERA L   STATKM  KNT. 

Mr.  CfREKi.»EY.  If  a^ieeable  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  general  statement  re^rardin/a:  the  business  and  work  of  the 
Forest  Service,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual items. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  primarily  the  administration 
and  development  of  public  property.  AVe  are  secondarily  a  research 
organization.  Our  biggest  job  is  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests,  and  I  feel  in  coming  l>efore  your  committee  in  the  position 
of  a  manager  of  a  business  enterprise  coming  before  his  board  of 
directors  and  asking  them  not  only  to  fix  the  budget  for  another 
year's  business  but  also  to  indicate  the  policy  which  the  directors 
wish  to  have  followed,  because  the  two  go  together.  Our  primary 
job  is  the  administration  of  the  national  forests,  which  represent  a 
property  value  of  something  over  $1,000,000,000.     We  have  a  net 
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area  of  1  r)r>,000.()00  acres.     AVe  have  a  not  stand  of  timber  of  549,- 
()()(),0()0.0(K)  feet. 

Mr.  Am)Krs<>x.  AVhat  do  vou  mean  bv  net  stand? 

Ml'.  <M{kkm:y.  The  net  stand  of  timber  on  (iovernment  lands  alone. 
eliininatin«r  the  interinin<rhMl  private  hinds.  This  represents  alxmt 
one-fourth  of  all  the  timber, remaining  in  the  oonntry.  We  have  a 
land  value  of  about  4.*^9.O0().0()O,  verv  conservatively  estimated.  We 
ha\  e  a  linil)er  value  of  575.000.000,  verv  conservativolv  estimated,  or 
a  total  of  $1,014,000,000,  whrch.  represents  a  censei-vative  apprai.'^al 
of  the  vahie  of  the  property  that  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible 
for. 

Xon.  that  is  our  startin<r  i)oint  in  approachin<r  this  qne.stion  of 
(he  aniuinl  estimate.-,  and  J  would  like  to  su<rge«t  it  to  the  commit- 
t(»e  as  its  stirtinir  point.  I  have  ]>ut  on  this  chart  a  few  facts  to 
brill'.'*  out  the  develon]M(»nt  of  the  business  of  the  Forest  Service  dur- 
iuir  the  i^ast  10  years,  besrinnin^  with  the  fiscal  year  1911  and  endinir 
with  th(»  fiscal  yeai*  1020.  Durin<j:  that  10-year  period  our  appro- 
])riations  have  increased  lOpj  ]H»r  cent.  Our  receipts  have  increased 
14i>  per  cent,  from  nearly  Jri>,000,000  to  a  little  under  $4,800,000. 

KECKirrS    FKOM    SALE    OF   TIM  HER,   OKAZINO,    TEES,   VrTC. 

Mr.  AxDEKsoN.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  yon,  will  you  at  this  point 
divide  the  nueipts,  unless  you  are  iroini;  to  do  that  later,  so  we  will 
know  what  ])roportir)n  of  those  rcH'eipts  are  from  timber  sales,  what 
l)ro])ortion  from  ijrazinor  fees,  etc. 

Mr.  (iiiKELEY.  t  will  be  fx^nd  to  do  that  now,  sir.  This  $4,793,000 
of  total  recei])ts  s|)lits  as  follows:  From  sales  of  timl)er,  $2,044,600: 
from  leases  of  ^razin^  ri<rhts  on  the  national  forests,  $2,480,000,  those 
beinjr  the  two  bi^  items;  from  rentals  for  the  use  of  land,  inchidinir 
water  i>ower,  $!^30,92:^ ;  and  from  trespasses  and  miscellaneous  small 
items,  $22,910.  Now,  durinnr  the  same  period  while  our  appropriations 
have  incrensed  10^  ])er  cent  and  the  receipts  have  increased  142  per  cent, 
we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  total  personnel,  including  both 
year-lon<j:  emi)loyees  and  our  summer  force  of  <zuards  and  scalers,  a 
total  of  only  l^X^  per  cent.  Our  ])ermanent  personnel,  represented 
by  year-lon<r  employees  under  the  civil  service,  has  actually  dropped 
off  very  sli^rhtly,  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  In  other  Avords,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  ^rowiii«r  volume  of  business  and  fire  hazard  we  have 
had  to  throw  such  increases  as  we  ^ot  in  appropriations  altogether 
into  temporary  ])ersonnel,  primarily  to  take  care  of  fire  protection. 

This  jTrraph  shows  the  pro<rress  of  timber  sales  and  the  amount  of 
timber  cut  durin<r  the  same  JO-year  period.  The  yearly'  cut  of  tim- 
ber has  increased  115  per  cent,  from  Ji74,OO0,O00  feet  in  1911  to  806,- 
(K)0,000  feet  durin;^:  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  timber  sales; 
that  is,  of  indiviclual  transacticms,  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  a  little  over  5.()00  to  something  over  13,0(X)  individual  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  Anuehson.  Does  that  include  sales  of  timber  to  settlers? 

Mr.  GiJEELEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  all  timber  sales. 

Mr.  Andekson.  AA'^hat  i)roportion  of  those  sales  represent  sales  to 
settlers  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  approximately  42  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Andkrson.  In  number? 

Mr.  Greeley.  In  number,  and  about  3  per  cent  in  volume,  repre- 
-scntine:  sales  to  settlers  and  farmers  at  cost. 


INCREASE  IX  GRAZING. 

The  graph  here  shows  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  graziufy 
use  of  the  national  forests.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  stock  grazed  and  an  increase  of  46 J  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  use  the  national  forest  ranges;  that  is,  our  num- 
ber of  grazing  permits  has  jumped  in  the  10  years  f^om  25,G04  to 
37,r>00,  an  increase  of  4Gi  per  cent  in  the  number  of  grazing  permit- 
tees or  of  individual  transactions  which  are  necessary  in  taking  care 
of  the  grazing  business. 

STOCK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  did  not  give  the  figures  on  the  number 
of  stock. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  total  number  of  stock  of  all  classes  increased 
from  8,897.000  to  9,445,0(X). 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  indicate  an  increasingly  smaller  herd ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  point  of  number  of  animals  per  permit. 

Mr.  Greeley.  les,  sir;  the  average  number  of  animals  per  permit 
is  dropping  steadily  from  year  to  year,  which  means  tliat  the  use  of 
the  national  forest  ranges  is  being  progressively  split  up  amongst 
a  larger  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ihat  would  be  in  line  of  sound  policy,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  felt  so,  sir;  particularly  as  that  policy 
encourages  the  development  of  agricultural  lands.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national  forests  which  are 
capable  of  agricultural  development  in  connection  with  a  live-stock 
business.  The  land  in  those  high  moimtain  valleys  often  is  suitable 
only  for  growing  forage  for  winter  feed,  and  in  combination  with 
summer  pasturage  in  the  national  forests,  an  agricultural  enterprise 
is  possible  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  national  forest  ranges 
were  unavailable. 

The  development  of  business  on  the  national  forests  during  the 
last  10  fis'^al  years,  which  I  have  briefl}^  summarized,  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  tables : 

Rccripts  and  a  p  propria  turns  for  ad  nun  hit  rat  km  of  Forest  Scrricr  istatntor}/ 
salaries  and  (jencral  cwpcnscs  vxcUidinp  emcrginwy  fire  fifjhtinfj  and  improvc- 
fttcnts). 

[Fiscal  yoirs  1011-1920.1 


Yeir. 


Ni't  rpcrlr>t:. 


nro  iii  ilion. 

oxrbisivo  ol 

f'lro.  :i\v\ 


Year. 


,N<'t  ii'Oiints. 


1<*1 1 [^1 . Of,>i. iK--^.  i-2  I  f-\.y-'<.  lOf) 

1^12 ;  2.  lOM.V).!'!  1.^7;i,I(H) 

101:3 2. 3-M . 0/1. .'..-,  1, 7':}, a '.r^ 

191< 2.4H7.7'.i».->l  I  '1.Mi.i;?» 

1915 2,4f;i,i6j.3.')  I  4,iKK'<',::r)M 


l<il  ij <J2.  S?3.  ••)  J^  71 

VH7 a.«.-.7.o:\..!l 

IM^ 3.:,7».":i'>.(i7 

rn'» 4.3"i>.4ll.:..H 

IJ'JO '  4. 7^3, 4.^2.  2S 


;rn"riiti:n, 
flrr  nii<l 


4,9'K),73r» 

.'»,  131  .'m.) 
5.3m>,f-69 
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Personnel  of  the  Fare$t  Benriee. 

[Fteeia  ywra  1911-1020.] 


Year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Permanent, 
temporary, 

and 
furlou^ed. 

Perma- 
nent 
only. 

3.366 
3,678 
3,791 
4,003 
3,875 

2,791 
2,759 
2,625 
2,736 
2,764 

Year. 


Permanent, 
temponry, 

and 
furioo^Kd. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


3,682 
3,544 
3,631 
3,436 
4,039 


Pern* 
Dsnt 
only. 


3,7» 
2,  MS 
2  577 
2,740 

2,eM 


Nwnber  of  timber  sales  and  amount  of  timber  cut  on  the  national  forests, 

[Fiscal  years  1911-1920.] 


Year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Number 
of  sales. 


5,653 

5,772 

» 6, 182 

»8,298 

1  10,905 


Amount 
[Mfeet 
>.  m.). 


i^ 


374,678 
431,492 
495,668 
626.306 
565,754 


Year. 

Number 
of  sales. 

Amount 

(MfMt 

b.  m.). 

U0,840 
»  11,607 
»  13.037 
M2,592 
1 13,272 

50&,n22 

727.  Stt 

728, 8S 

704,799 

805.509 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


>  Includes  settlers'  sales  authorized  by  act  of  Aug.  10,  1912. 

Grazing  pennits  issued  and  vumher  of  stock  (f razed  on  the  national  forests, 

[Fiscal  years  1911-1920.] 


Year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Number 
of  per- 
mits. 

Number 
of  stock 
grazed. 

Y 

ear.         , 

25.604 
26,501 
27,466 
2'<,94o 
30,610 

S,S76,353 
9.054,707 
9,421,959 
}.23<»,0-i3 
9,010.731 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 - 

1 
1 

1 

Number 
of  per- 
mits. 


33,328 
38,638 
89, 118 
39,152 
37,479 


Num*»er 
of  stock 
grazed. 


^,747,108 

9,600,357 

10, 765, 589 

10,229,88S 

9,456.975 


Durin<r  the  lO-year  period  from  1011  to  1920  all  transactions  in- 
volving: the  use  of  the  national  forests  increased  80^  per  cent.  This 
inchides  «^razin<r  leases,  sales  of  timber,  land  uses,  permits  of  all  sorts, 
representinir  the  number  of  business  transactions  which  our  organi- 
zation is  required  to  handle.  I)urin<r  this  same  lO-year  period,  as 
far  as  rouph  estimates  can  be  relied  upon,  the  number  of  people  using 
the  national  forests  for  recreation  purpose-?  and  for  business  pur- 
poses combined  Jias  increased  over  ilOO  j)er  cent.  A  rou^rh  estimate 
made  up  for  the  hist  year  shows  something  over  6,(K)0,000  ])eopie 
who  were  on  the  national  forests  for  one  purpose  or  another,  the  bulk 
of  them  for  recreation.  This  is  a  very  important  problem  to  us, 
because  the  increasing  number  of  people  who  use  or  visit  the  national 
forests  for  one  purpose  or  another  represents  an  increased  fire 
hazard  which  must  be  pi-ovided  for  in  our  organization.  The  actual 
number  of  fires  which  are  started  every  year  show  an  increase  of 
1(K)  per  cent  as  compared  with  10  years  aijo;  and  unless  our  pro- 
tective organization  can  keep  pace  with  that  increased  hazard,  result- 
ing from  the  much  freer  use  of  the  national' forests,  it  is  not  going  to 
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be  possible  to  protect  our  timberlands  effectively.  The  increasing 
number  of  people  who  use  the  forests  is  a  matter  of  very  real  concern 
to  us,  primarily  because  it  represents  a  correspondingly  greater  fire 
hazard. 

EXPENDITURES  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Our  expenditures  in  1920  aggregated  $5,966,000  under  the  regular 
appropriations  and  $2,950,000  under  a  deficiency  appropriation, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  emergency  expenditures  required 
a  year  ago  last  summer  to  take  care  of  the  extraordinary  forest-fire 
situation.  Of  the  regular  appropriations  of  $5,966,000,  all  but 
$540,000  went  into  the  protection,  administration,  and  development 
of  the  national  forests.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  relative 
division  of  our  work  between  administration  and  protection  on  the 
one  hand  and  i*esearch  on  the  other.  The  $540,000  went  into  re- 
search work,  including  forest  products,  range  investigations,  and 
our  experiment  stations  and  other  forest  studies,  many  of  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  handling  of  na- 
tional forests ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  appropriation  goes  into  the 
protection  and  administration  of  public  property. 

The  receipts  last  year  of  $4,793,000  exceeded  by  $78,000  the  cost 
of  protecting  and  administering  the  national  forests  including  all 
overhead  expenses,  but  leaving  out  the  emergency  expenditures  for 
fire  fighting,  and  leaving  out  also  such  costs  as  tree  planting,  build- 
ings, and  other  structures  and  development  items ;  I  have  separated, 
in  my  analysis  of  the  estimates,  our  work  into  three  broad  classes, 
the  administration  of  the  national  forests,  taking  care  of  the  prop- 
erty as  it  now  stands,  which  is  the  biggest  item  of  all;  secondly,  the 
development  of  that  property  through  improvements  like  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  telephone  lines,  roads,  and  trails,  and  tree 
plant:  and  thirdly,  the  research  work,  which  is  in  part  connected 
with  those  other  two  items  and  in  part  not. 

As  between  the  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920,  our  receipts  increased 
$435,000,  an  advance  of  al)out  10  per  cent.  Under  reasonably  stable 
industrial  conditions  I  anticipate  that  the  revenues  from  the  national 
forests  should  continue  to  increase  at  about  that  rate.  If  you  draw 
a  straight  line  on  the  curve  between  1911  and  1920,  you  will  find 
that  an  increase  of  between  10  and  15  per  cent  has  been  maintained. 
It  is  probable  that  the  present  industrial  depression  will  decrease 
our  receipts  proportionately  at  least  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
because  a  good  many  of  the  mills  operating  on  national-forest  timber 
are  closing  down  like  the  mills  in  the  lumber  trade  generally,  but 
under  normal  conditions  we  can  expect  the  national-forest  income 
to  increase  around  $500,000  a  year,  representing  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  these  forests  as  the  country  around  them  becomes 
settled,  and  as  many  of  the  forest  industries  move  westward  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  timber  in  the  eastern  States. 

Now,  aside  from  these  cash  revenues  of  close  to  $5,000,000,  there 
are  other  very  important  economic  returns  which  are  obtained 
through  the  expenditures  on  the  national  forests.  I  would  like  to 
enumerate  these,  because  they  are  facts  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  this  proposition  from  a  purely  business  stand- 
point as  to  what  Congress  and  the  country  is  getting  for  the  money 
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which  is  expended.  Tn  the  first  place,  we  are  protectin^j  one-fourth  of 
tlie  tinil^er  left  in  the  I'nited  States  from  fire  and  from  other  causes 
of  destruction.  AVe  are  now  cutting  less  than  one  five-hundrdths 
of  our  merchantahle  timber  on  the  national  forests  each  year.  The 
balance  represents  a  reserve  sup|)ly,  an  enormous  reserve  supply,  one 
of  the  lar<rest  reserves  which  the  country  has  anywhere,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  that  reserve  supply  of  timber  from  fire  and  from  destruc- 
tive insects — and  we  have  an  item  on  that  this  year — is  an  economic 
service  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Xext  to  that  we  are  protecting  about  20.000,(MX)  acres  of  youn<r 
forest.  The  natif)nal  forests  contain  iii)proximately  that  area  of 
land  that  was  burned  over  in  years  <rone  In',  some  of  it  cut  in  trespass 
and  some  of  it  cut  under  our  methods  of  makinjj  sales,  which  is  re- 
stocked with  younir  tim!)er.  The  protection  of  tliis  20,00(),(K)0  acres, 
which  is  the  largest  sin^ile  holding  of  youn«i:  forest  in  the  country, 
is  a  very  important  factor;  but  it  costs  money  to  do  it,  and  we  can 
not  show  anv  inccmie  from  it  for  a  ffreat  numv  years  until  the  timber 
on  these  2().()()(),00()  acres  reaches  cutting  size. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  j)r()tectin^  enormous  areas  of  watersheds 
Avhich  have  hi^h  value  for  the  protection  of  stream  flow.  This 
ranges  from  areas  like  the  Bull  Kun  watershed,  which  supplies  the 
city  of  Portland,  and  the  Cottonwood  watershed,  which  supplies  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake,  to  watersheds  like  those  in  southern  California, 
Avhich  represent  a  very  hi^h  and  s])ecialized  value  for  irrigation,  and 
like  lyany  of  the  watersheds  in  (\)l()rad(),  in  Arizona,  and  in  practi- 
cally all  the  AVestern  States  on  wliich  irripition  resen'oirs  and  sys- 
tems depend  for  their  su])ply  of  water.  It  costs  us  in  the  aggregate 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  protect  these  watersheds, 
and  we  can  not  sliow  any  return  from  it  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
Federal  Treasury:  but  it  is  an  important  economic  service  that  must 
be  considered  in  wei«rhing  the  cost  and  income  from  the  national 
forest  enterprise. 

Our  direct  economic  service  to  local  communities  and  settlers  in 
the  form  of  free  timber,  timber  sales  at  cost  to  settlers  and  farmers 
and  free  grazing  for  milk  and  work  animals  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. Then  there  is,  as  a  fifth  item,  the  very  large  service  which  is 
being  rendered  to  the  general  public  in  the  many  forms  of  recrea- 
ti(m  which  the  national  forests  afford.  Those  range  from  the  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  hunter  and  fislierman  who  likes  to  go  off  by 
himself  to  the  camp  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  which 
are  thronged  with  people,  many  of  them  fresh-air  camps  or  com- 
munity camps,  camps  along  the  transcontinental  highways  which 
are  used  by  tourists,  groups  of  summer  homes  under  permits,,  etc. 
The  demand  for  this  sort  of  use  of  the"  national  forests  is  incwas- 
ing  enormously  and  it  does  represent  something  which  the  country 
gets  for  its  money.  I  raise  this  ])()int  here  because  I  would  like  to 
have  the  ccmimittee  bear  it  in  mind  in  its  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  receij)ts.  The  Forest  Service  lias  been  criticized  because  the 
income  from  tlie  national  forests  has  not  increased  more  rapidly. 
I  would  like  to  say  in  answer  to  that  frenei-al  criticism  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  attempt  to  force  our  resources  upcm  the  markets  xf^ove 
rapidly  than  the  industries  develop  in  the  national  forest  regions  ^^ 
use  them:  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  have  more  business  thafl 
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can  handle.  One  of  the  questions  which  I  want  to  ask  the  committee 
consider  is  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  increased  business  that 
very  rapidly  coming  to  us  and  which  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
accept.  But  aside  from  the  income  in  dollars  and  cents,  there  are 
3se  very  large  economic  returns  which  can  not  be  put  in  dollars  and 
its,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  very  real. 

ESTIMATE   FOR    1922. 

S^ow,  in  making  up  our  appropriation  estimates  for  the  new  fiscal 
ir,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  estimates  as  a 
ole. 

^Ve  have  asked  for  a  total  under  the  regular  Forest  Service  items, 
itting  the  items  which  appear  in  the  miscellaneous  portion  of 
t  bill,  of  $8,587,9*^).  That  represents  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
ponding  items  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  of  $2,417,114.  The 
r^ater  part  of  the  increase  applies  on  the  items  requested  for  the 
ministration  and  i)rotection  of  the  national  forests.  Those  items 
al  J?G,9G8,:58G,  or  nearly  $7,0()0,00(),  out  of  the  total  of  $8,500,000 
juested.  These  items  for  the  administration  and  protection  of  the 
tional  forests  include  our  statutorv  roll  and  our  item  for  general 
penses  on  national  forests,  under  which  are  paid  our  expenses  for 
ivel,  fire  equipment,  and  the  employment  of  personnel  not  pro- 
led  for  in  the  statutory  roll,  including  temporarv  guards,  scalers, 
(1  other  helpers  during  the  busy  season.  It  incfudes  the  item  of 
neral  administration  and  the  item  for  fire  emergencies,  the  latter 
'etofore  appearing  under  the  miscellaneous  portion  of  the  bill, 
t  which  we  have  asked  to  have  inserted  with  the  other  national 
est  items  because  it  is  distinctively  a  national  forest  expenditure, 
includes  also  the  item  for  equipment  and  supplies  and  a  new  item 
ich  Ave  are  recpiesting  of  $25,000  for  combating  timber-destroying 
ects,  which  are  often  a  dangerous  source  of  destruction.  Those 
the  items  which  applv  directlv  on  the  administration  and  pro- 
tion  of  the  national  forests,  nearly  $7,000,000  out  of  the  $8,500,000 
al  which  we  have  requested. 

The  next  group  of  items  aggregate  $9.^2.040,  w^hich  are  asked  for 
carry  on  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  national  forests, 
e  first  group  siini:)ly  contemplates  the  administration  and  protec- 
n  of  this  public  ])ro])erty  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  second  group 
to  carry  forward  such  improvement  and  develo])ment  work  as 
nfi:ress  sees  fit  to  authorize. 

Ur.  AxDERsox.  Will  you  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  what  you 
•in  by  im])rovement  and  dovelo])ment  work?  Do  you  include  in 
t,  for  instance,  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  telephone 
*s,  tree  planting,  and  reforestration  ? 

Ir.  Oreeley.  Yes,  sir:  I  will  give  the  items  which  make  up  tlie 
>roveinent  and  development  fund.    The  largest  is  for  the  construc- 
\   of    permanent    improvement,   trails,   telephone    lines,   bridges, 
Idings.  lookout  stations,  fire  towers,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
^Ir.  AxDEKSoN.  Does  it  include  fences? 

4r.  Gkeeeey.  Yes,  sir:  drift  fences  and  other  range  im])rovements. 
»t  amounts  to  i^50(),()00  out  of  the  $932,000  for  develoi)ment  and 
provement,  tree  planting 
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Mr.  Anderson  (interposin/j).  What  is  the  increase  for  that  par- 
ticular item? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  increase  for  permanent  improvements  is 
$100,000.  AVe  ask  for  $5(K),000  as  compared  with  $400,000  appro- 
priated for  this  year. 

The  planting  of  denuded  land  in  the  national  forests  is  the  second 
development  j)roject  in  size,  for  which  we  are  asking  $170,640,  or 
an  increase  ot  $50,000  over  the  present  year. 

The  third  item  of  importance  is  surveys  of  resources,  for  which  we 
are  asking  $12r),(K)0,  an  increase  of  $45,(XX)  over  the  present  year. 
That  is  the  item  under  which  our  timberlands  are  surveyed  and  ap- 
praised, and  our  national-forest  pastures  are  surveyed  to  determine 
the  carryin/j  capacity  and  the  best  means  of  development.  This 
survey  of  resources  is  development  work,  because  it  looks  forward  to 
new  business  and  increased  use. 

Our  next  development  itfem  is  the  classification  of  lands,  $87,0^)(X 
There  is  no  increase  over  the  present  appropriation.  That  is  the  item 
under  which  we  are  completing  the  classification  and  se^re^tion  of 
agricultural  lands,  and  also  making  surveys  of  homesteads  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  patent.  Further,  under  authority  from 
Congress,  we  are  making  field  examinations  in  connection  with  laiwl 
exchanges.  That  all  looks  to  the  development  of  the  national  forests 
as  a  property. 

The  last  item  under  the  development  group  is  a  new  one  of  $50,000 
for  .the  development  of  recreational  facilities.  I  will  explain  that 
in  detail  as  we  come  to  the  item  in  the  bill.  In  line  with  the  other 
proposed  developments,  this  appropriation  is  recommended  in  order 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  national  forests  by  increasing  their 
resources  for  general  i*ecreation. 

The  third  group  of  items  are  those  for  research  work.  The  largest 
of  them  is  our  item  for  investigation  in  forest  pro<lucts,  of  $4(X),0tM). 
an  increase  of  $17(),0()()  over  the  pivsent  year. 

The  second  in  size  is  the  item  for  silvicultural  investigations^  under 
wliich  our  forest  exi)erimental  stations  are  maintained;  we  aiv  ask- 
ing this  year  $ir)r),(M)(),  an  increase  of  $105,000  over  1921. 

The  next  item  is  for  range  investigations,  $70,0(K),  an  increase  of 
$85,000  over  this  year. 

We  are  also  asking  for  a  new  item  this  year  of  $25,0(K)  in  order  to 
<*arry,  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  l)een  able  hitherto,  the  study 
of  farm  wood  lots  and  the  develoi)ment  and  encouragement  of  for- 
estry by  farmers  in  the  various  phases  of  windbreaks,  shelter  belts, 
care  of  wood  lots,  and  the  marketing  of  wood-lot  products. 

My  puri)<)se  in  presenting  this  grouping  of  the  various  items  is  to 
show  how  the  work  of  the  Foiest  Service  balances  as  between  its 
major  activities — ^$(),i)sS,()0()  to  administer  and  protect  the  national 
forests  as  they  now  stand,  i!59H2,000  to  improve  and  develop  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  jfOSCOOO  for  research  work,  partly  connected  with 
our  national  forest  activities  and  partly  for  the  general  promotion 
of  forestry  and  timber  conservation  throughout  the  country. 

During  7  of  the  ])ast  11  fiscal  years  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Forest  Service  t(^  re([uest  deficiency  ap])ropriations  for  enaergency 
expenditures  in  extinguishing  forest  fires.  During  the  fiscal  1920 
this  deficiency  amounted  to  $2,950,000,  which  is  the  largest  we  have 
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ever  had.  During  the  past  11  years  the  deficiency  appropriations, 
'which  we  have  had  to  come  to  Congress  for,  have  averaged  $592,0(K) 
per  year;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  11  years.  There  were  certain 
years  when  we  had  to  make  no  deficiency  requests,  but  these  were 
only  4  out  of  the  11. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presume  that  these  graphs  and  statements  which 
you  are  making  are  based  upon  tabulations  of  actual  figures  and  per- 
centages? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  can  not  put  the  graphs  in  the  record  without 
permission  from  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  we  could  not  do  it 
in  any  event  without  a  great  deal  of  delay.  It  might  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  if  you  would  put  into  the  record  in  connection  with 
your  statement  the  tabulations  upon  which  these  graphs  are  based 
and  upon  which  your  general  statement  is  based. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

This  large  deficiencv  item  of  nearly  $600,000  per  year  on  the 
average  results  from  the  fact  that  our  organization  on  the  national 
forests  is  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  fire  hazard. 

Mr.  AndeJ^son.  You  do  not  object  to  my  interrupting  you? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Certainly  not. 

INCREASE  IN  FIRE  HAZARD. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  that  indicates  in  a  graphic  way 
^what  the  increase  in  the  fire  hazard  is,  if  there  is  or  has  been  one  in 
the  last  10  or  11  years? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  best  indication  of  that,  sir,  is  the  increasing 
number  of  fires.  We  have  a  record  going  back  to  1909  of  the  num- 
ber of  f\res  that  have  gotten  staitod  every  year.  In  1909  there  were 
3,138  fires.  For  the  next  three  years  it  averaged  about  that  number — 
about  3,0(X)  fires  a  year.  In  1917  it  was  7,814;  in  1918,  5,573;  and  in 
1919,  6,800.  The  number  of  fires  started  each  year  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  climatic  conditions,  particuhirly  the  length  of  the  drj^  sea- 
son, but  taking  the  average  of  good  and  bad  years  10  years  ago  and 
now  the  figures  show  unmistakably  that  we  have  twice  the  fire  hazard 
to  contend  with  that  we  had  a  decade  ago,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
fires  that  get  started. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  exphination?  As  the  appropriation  in- 
<*reases  why  should  the  fire  hazard  increase? 

Mr.  (iREELKY.  The  explanation  is  the  increasing  number  of  people, 
the  campers,  tourists,  and  automobilists;  the  increased  settlement  in 
some  places,  the  increased  logging  oj)erations  not  only  on  (Jovern- 
nient  land,  but  on  private  land  mixed  in  with  the  Government  land — 
in  general,  the  increased  travel  and  use  of  the  forests,  as  compared  to 
10  years  ago. 

iSlr.  Byrnes.  That  is  true.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  extin- 
guishing fires,  as  compared  with  10  years  ago.  Have  your  men  be- 
come more  efficient  and  are  they  able  to  extinguish  the  fires  at  less 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  If  we  could  hold  our  efficient  men  that  would  be 
true,  but,  as  I  will  set  forth  with  a  great  deal  of  stress  in  the  course 
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of  the  liearinnr.  one  of  tlio  ^reiitest  'lifllculties  bearing  ri«rht  on  tlus 
yvvy  problem  is  the  lo^-s  of  diir  experieneiMl  men. 

Mr.  Maoek.  Oh  tli<»  tlie(»rv  that  voii  hiul  not  nearly  as  nianv  fires 
in  IVMJ)  as  in  1017^ 

Mr.  (JiiKKLKY.  'riure  were  about  l.OOO  more  in  1017  than  in  191R. 
The  jiHiil  year  11)17  was  (me  of  nnusiuil  elimatie  eomlitions  and  any 
one  }ear  by  itself  is  apt  to  throw  you  off,  because  of  the 

Mr.  Maoi:i:  (interposing).  It  does  not  throw  me  off  at  all.  Your 
ar<jrnment  is  that  the^e  men  do  not  ^^(*t  enouj^h  wn^es.  and  so  you 
liave  to  increase  their  pay.  Your  infi-rence  to  the  committee  that  the 
increase  in  lires  wa<  due  to  tlu»  loss  of  exj)erienced  men  is  all  *•  bunk." 

Mr.  (iKF.Ki.rY.  No.  >u*;  th.e  increase  in  the  number  of  fires. 

Mr.  Maokk.  The  ttirures  show  that  you  had  many  more  fires  in 
1017  than  since  ^ 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Yes,  sir.  Tliat  fiscal  year  is  the  hiirhest  vear  we 
haye  had  to  date,  but  there  can  not  be  any  (juestnm  as  to  the  increased 
laimV^er  of  fires,  tidiinir  it  year  by  year,  at  present,  as  compared  with 
10  years  a^o. 

^Ifr.  ^fAOEE.  Tliat  may  !)e  true.  T  do  not  know^  how  it  will  impress 
the  other  meml)ers  of  the  subcommittee,  but  we  sit  here  day  in  and 
(hiy  out  and  the  main  answer  we  iret  as  to  why  the  estimates  are  en- 
lar«j:ed  is  that  tliey  must  compete  Ayith  the  w-ajres  paid  by  outside 
corporations.  Eyerybody  wlio  lias  a  <rrain  of  common  sense  knows 
that  tlie  (Toyernment  can  not  ih)  that.  The  (loyernment  would  b? 
bankrupt  in  no  time:  we  could  not  do  that.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
haye  a  reclassification  of  salaries  and  to  do  away  with  inequalities. 
and  that  pro!)ably  will  be  done,  but  the  main  artrnment  all  the  while 
is  that  "  if  we  do  not  <rot  enounrh  money  we  can  not  hold  the  men.** 
My  answer  to  that  is  if  they  do  not  «ret  enough  to  stay  in  the  Goy- 
ernment  seryice  let  them  get  out. 

Mr.  CiUEET.EY.  AVell.  sir,  my  desire  is  simply  to  place  the  actual 
facts  before  the  subronmiittee.  , 

Mr.  Macte.  Yes,  sir.  I^ut  the  number  of  fires  does  not  sustain 
the  aigurnent  you  made.  Tlie  inference  you  intended  to  convey  to 
th(»  commitree  was  that  ])e<-au«e  your  men  did  not  get  salaries  enough 
they  were  Ietiyini.r,  anrl  consequently  for  that  reas(m  the  number  of 
liies  was  iiu'reasin;;,  wliile  the  fact  is  that  you  had  a  great  many  more 
fires  in  l'U7  than  you  haye  had  since.  ' 

Mr.  (iREET^EY.  The  facts  are  these:  Tf  you  take  the  ayeraire  of  the 
ir<M>d  and  bad  seasons  10  years  ago  and  the  average  of  the  good  and 
bad  seaj-on  now.  we  have  al>out  double  the  numi)er  of  fires  started 
as  ff)rmerlv. 

Mr.  Maoi  i:.  Dou])]e  the  number  vou  had  10  years  ago? 

^Ir.  (:p.;:i:ekv.   Yes.  sir. 

^Tr.  M\(;r.!:.  Tliat  i-  true. 

Vr.  (ik;:m  FY.  The  reason  that  a  larger  miml)er  of  tires  gets  started 
is  luTause  wf  Y'.wv'r  a  <ro<>d  manv  nmre  iieonle  in  the  forests. 

all 

Mr.    \J.\<:::»\  'I'l-Mt  i<  a  i) Ma  rent. 

!Mr.  (^im:i:?/:y.  No-^:-,  thiMi.  if  you  can  catch  the  fire  when  it  is  smaV^ 
an<l  ]>u^  it  out.  tlie  tlamage  is  inv'jrlilile. 

^fr.  AlAc.rr.  Wh-n  T  was  in  tli(»  Northwe-^t.  a  year  aero  last  falK  ^^^i 
the  dilVercnt  national  parks  and  reservatioiis  that  T  went  into  -j 
>\Ms  tohl  that  the  airidtine  would  be  very  effectiye  in  lessening  t::::;;;--.^^ 
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niimuer  of  fires.    T  do  not  know  how  tliat  is  workin^r  out,  but  they 
put  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  it. 

Mr.  Byfxes.  Is  not  this  question  not  so  mucli  the  number  of  fires 
as  the  ability  of  your  men  to  extinoruish  the  fires  with  little  dama^re? 
Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  wanted  to  hear  what  vou  had  to  say  about  that. 
Mr.  (treeley.  I  cited  the  number  of  iires  as  indicating:  the  increase 
in  hazard,  in  re])ly  to  Mr.  Anderson's  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  is  there  any  difTerence  in  dealin<r 
with  these  rires  between  ex})erienced  men  and  inexperienced  men? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  question  is  one  of  catchinir  the  fires  when  they 
are  Jmudl.  of  having  the  fire-fighting  tools  in  the  right  place,  tele- 
])hone  lines  in  order,  and  an  experienced  organization  that  can  meet 
the  situation  promptly  and  eificiently — it  is  a  niatter  of  good  organi- 
zation, and  there  is  where  we  have  felt  the  loss  of  our  experienced 
men. 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  the  fighting  of  fires  you  have  to  depend  largely  on 
the  settlers  or  residents  in  the  locality  where  the  fire  breaks  out? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Gnly  to  a  small  degree.  We  *f]^ot  a  lot  of  help  from 
them,  that  is  true,  but  we  have  to  depend  mainly  ui)on  the  forest 
rangers  and  guards. 

Mr.  Mag?:e.  But  j^ou  could  not  have  employees  enough  to  put  out 
all  of  these  fires? 

Mr.  (ireeley.  We  have  to  have  enough  employees  to  form  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  ])atrol  and  detection  and  furnish  a  skeleton 
oriranization  for  fire  fighting. 
Mr.  AIagee.  Certainly, 
^fr.  Greeley.  All  over  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Maoee.  But  the  physical  work  is  largely  done  by  the  people 
who  live  in  the  locality  where  the  fire  occurs  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No;  not  largely.  The  main  work  is  done  by  the 
forest  rangers  and  guards  and  by  the  temi)orary  help  that  we  have 
to  employ  when  we  get  a  fire  on  our  hands  that  is  too  big  for  the 
regular  force  to  handle. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  do  the  work  under  your  direction  ? 
Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them. 
Mr.  Magee.  And  your  rangers  aiul  guards  direct  the  operations;  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.   (jREELEY.   Yes,  sir.     Any  successful   fire   organization  must 

cat'h  most  of  its  fires  when  one  man  can  put  them  out.    That  is  the 

type  of  organization  we  are  working  for  all  the  time.  •  During  the 

season  of  192()  this  was  dime  on  a  good  many  national  forests.    That 

work  was  all  done  by  our  guards  and  rangers. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  api)reciate  that. 

Mr.  Greeley.  \\  hen  a  fire  gets  beyond  the  ability  of  the  rangers 
and  guards  to  handle  it,  then  we  have  to  go  out  and  get  help. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  a  fire  gets  well  under  way  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing.    I  saw  a  whole  building  destroyed  in  a  iew  hours  out  there. 
Air.  Greeley.  You  will  agree  that  su(  cess  in  fire  prevention  lies  in 
J^rnping  on  the  fire  when  it  is  small. 

^r.  Magee.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

^r.  Greeley.  For  that  you  have  to  have  an  organization  of  com- 
j&^tent  men  on  the  ground  whose  business  it  is  to  do  that  very  thing. 
"■^  iiat  is  where  this  matter  of  experience  comes  in. 
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I  was  not  goiii^  to  raise  the  (jiiestion  of  salaries  at  this  point,  but 
we  lost  last  year  380  experienced  rangers  because  of  inadequate 
compensation.  We  had  to  fill  those  ])ositions  with  the  l>est  men  that 
we  could  ^et,  many  of  them  ^reen  and  inexperienced. 

Mr.  Maoek.  You  will  not  have  probably  as  much  difficulty  this  year 
as  vou  had  last  year? 

Mr.  (iREEi^EY   I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Ma<;ee.  Be(*ause  this  abnormal  condition  was  created  during 
tlie  war  and  we  have  «rot  to^  ^et  back  to  normal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  about  time  that  all  men  in  the  different  depaitments  of  the 
(lovernment  appreciated  that  fact.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  that  Is 
my  noticm  about  it. 

Mr.  Greeley.  As  I  was  sayin^r,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  on  the  average  $592,868  a  year  as  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. One  of  the  purposes  of  the  increased  ap]>ropriations  which  we 
are  asking  for  this  year  is  to  eliminate  the  necessity,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible,  of  comin*;  to  Congress  for  these  deficiency  appropriations. 
That  is  a  matter  which  I  should  like  to  have  the  committee  consider 
in  connection  Avith  the  increases  which  we  are  asking  for.  One  of  their 
definite  objects  is  to  do  away  with  emergency  fire  expenditures  and 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  coming  before  Congress  with  a  lar^ 
deficiency  estimate.  If  with  the  increase  which  we  have  asked  for 
Ave  are  able  to  eliminate  deficiency  appropriations,  the  net  drain 
upon  the  Treasury  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  total  expenditures  (m  the  national  forests  durin*r  the  fiscal  year 
1921  will  amount  to  1^4  mills  per  acre.  Out  of  this  10  mills  represent 
the  cost  of  fire  protection,  and  24  mills  represent  the  cost  of  handlin<r 
the  current  business,  timber  sales,  <rrazin^,  land  uses  in  all  forms, 
etc.,  together  with  the  construction  of  im])rovements  and  the  planting 
of  denuded  lands.  The  increases  Avhich  we  are  asking  for  would 
bring  our  ex])enditure  in  1922  up  to  47  mills  per  acre  as  compared 
with  34  mills  per  acre  this  year.  They  Avould  bring  the  expenditure 
for  fire  protection  alone  up  to  14  mills  per  acre  as  compared  with 
10  mills  per  acre  this  year.  In  comi)arison  with  these  expenditures  the 
1920  receipts  amounted  to  26  mills  per  acre.  That  is,  we  are  getting 
20  mills  per  acre  and  have  spent  this  last  year  34  mills  per  acre, 
including  all  improvement  and  development  work. 

Why  are  the  increas'.'s  which  we  have  asked  for  required?  I 
a])preciate  that  1  have  made  some  large  increases  in  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Forest  Service.  I  have  done  so  because  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  business  requires  it.  I  can  not  do  anything  less 
than  put  the  exact  situatirm  of  the  business  before  this  committee 
and  submit  just  what  the  business  needs.  That  has  l)een  my  stand- 
l)oint  in  apjiroaching  the  whole  i)ro])()sition.  AVhat  does  this  busi- 
ness enterprise — because  it  is  a  business  enterprise — call  for? 

Our  increases  are  needed,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased fire  hazard  which  I  have  already  discussed.  I  want  to  add 
this  idea  to  what  I  have  already  said:  The  protection  which  the 
Forest  Service  proposes  under  its  estimates  amounts  to  four-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchantable  timl>er  alone  within 
the  national  forests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  ai*eas  of  young 
forest  growth  which  we  are  protecting  and  the  watershed  valu6B 
which  we  are  also  protecting.    In  other  words,  we  have  a  national' 
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roperty  in  standing  timber  that  is  worth  $575,000,000,  on  which  we 
ropose  to  spend  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  its  vahie  for  fire  in- 
I  ranee.  The  expenditure  for  protection  proposed  by  these  esti- 
&tes  will  amount  to  a  little  less  than  1^  cents  per  acre  on  the  aver- 
re  of  all  the  national  forests. 

I  should  like  to  call  you  attention  to  the  requirements  which  are 
^ing  placed  by  a  number  of  Western  States  on  the  owners  of  pri- 
i.te  timber  land  for  protection  from  forest  fires.  F'or  example,  in 
Oregon  and  Washin^on  State  laws  require  the  owner  of  every 
'act  of  timber  land  in  excess  of  one-quarter  section  to  protect  his 
md  adequately  during  the  dry  season,  not  only  the  standing  tim- 
er, but  the  cut-off  land.  Those  same  State  laws  provide  that  if 
\e  owner  of  the  timber  does  not  protect  it  adequately  himself  the 
tsite  will  do  it  and  the  cost  will  become  a  lien  upon  the  property. 

The  maximum  expenditure  for  which  the  landowner  can  thus  be 
iade  responsible  is  5  cents  an  acre.  There  are  several  associations 
"f  timberland  owners  now  in  existence  which  spend  from  8  to 
<5  cents  per  acre  yearly  for  the  protection  of  their  property 
rom  fire.  As  compared  with  authorized  State  expenditures  in 
)regon  and  Washington  of  5  cents  per  acre,  and  with  private  ex- 
)enditures  in  many  cases  exceeding  10  or  12  cents  per  acre.  I  think 
he  committee  Avill  see  that  an  average  expenditure  in  the  national 
orests  of  1^  cents  per  acre  is  very  moderate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  Government  lands  are  not  now  protected  as  well  as  private  lands 
a  several  portions  of  the  West,  particularly  in  western  Montana, 
orthern  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  where  private  associations 
f  timberland  owners  have  gone  into  forest  protection  on  a  efficient 
asis.  We  now  are  not  holding  up  our  end  in  protecting  the  forest 
mds  of  those  regions. 

Another  essential  of  better  protection  is  the  elimination  of  emer- 
;cncy  expenditures  as  far  as  possible.  Our  situation  up  to  the  pres- 
nt  time  has  just  been  this:  We  have  not  had  enough  rangers  and 
;uards  to  form  an  adequate  protective  organization.  It  is  just  like 
I  large  city  that  has  not  a  fire  department  of  sufficient  size;  a  city 
inder  those  conditions  gambles  on  its  fire  hazard,  and  we  are  gam- 
ding  in  the  national  forests  on  the  climate.  If  we  get  an  excep- 
:ionally  favorable  season,  as  we  occasionally  do,  our  protective  force 
can  put  out  nearly  all  the  fires  started  and  we  have  no  serious  losses ; 
but  in  an  average  season,  and  still  more  in  a  season  dryer  than  the 
average,  or  with  an  exceptional  number  of  lightning  storms,  the  fire 
situation  gets  out  of  the  control  of  our  guards  and  rangers,  just  as 
in  a  city  with  an  inadequate  fire  department  fires  get  out  of  control 
and  they  have  to  call  upon  neighboring  cities  and  increase  their 
^orce  of  men  and  equipment  while  the  fires  are  burning. 

That  is  our  situation  to-day  in  the  average  season.  Our  rangers 
^^d  guards  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  fires  under  control  and  get 
'lem  out  before  they  attain  large  proportions.  Then  we  have  to  go 
Ut  and  employ  temporary  labor;  large  crews  of  men,  sometimes 
6'gregating  200  or  250,  have  to  be  assembled;  they  have  to  be 
Rlliipped  with  tools;  food  has  to  be  provided,  and  the  whole  thing 
1^  to  be  done  under  tremendous  pressure  for  time  in  order  to  get  at 
'^^e  fire  as  quickly  as  possible.  Expenditures  under  those  conditions^ 
r^ntlemen,  simply  can  not  be  made  economically  as  a  business  propo- 
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sitiou.  aiiJ  our  enKr^cncy  fire  expenditures,  when  we  get  into  this 
situation  of  l)i<:  fin  :>,  are  necessarily  uneconomical.  As  business  men 
we  ou«rlit  not  to  contiiuie  a  situation  wliicli  makes  such  oxpenditinvs 
unavoidalde.  When  we  ^et  tliese  h\p  fires  on  our  hands  they  ncit  only 
threaten  the  (iovernment's  i)ro})erty  hut  they  ihreaten  human  life  and 
they  threaten  vilhiires  an<l  towns,  and  it  is  simply  up  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  jump  into  tlie  breach  and  handle  the  situation  as  best  it  can. 
But  to  the  extent  that  Ave  can  reduce  these  eniertrcncy  expenditures 
])v  h(Mn^  jd)le  to  employ  more  ranirers  and  t^uards  and  Lave  a  better 
and  more  witlelv  distributed  fire  ororanizatitm  on  the  spot  l>efore  the 
bi«r  fires  jz^t  started,  we  are  ^oimr  to  buy  a  irreat  deal  more  protection 
for  the  monev  exiJended.  lam  extrenudv  anxious,  whatever  else  vmi 
may  be  able  to  do.  that  we  pet  our  protective  system  on  .1  basis  where 
this  emer^rt^ncy  i)roi)osition,  which  is  extra va«rant  and  uneconomical, 
can  be  cut  out. 

Aside  from  the  greater  fire  hazard,  we  need  increased  appn>pria- 
tions  to  carry  cmr  prowinp  volume  <if  business.  AVhile  appropria- 
tions (hn'in«r  the  past  10  years  li-ave  increase<l  but  IC.^  per  cent,  tlie 
use  of  the  national  forests  in  every  particuhir  has  increased  far 
beyond  that  ratio.  As  compared  with  the  precedinjr  fiscal  year  the 
cut  of  timber  in  U)'20  increased  14  i)er  cent  and  the  amount  of  timl>er 
sold  increased  (>(>  per  cent.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  increases  I 
si:)oke  of  in  n)y  opeuinp:  statement.  This  increase  in  timber  sales  of 
<M)  per  cent  represents  api)roved  contracts  or  obligations  which  the 
(lovernment  has  uncUntaken  and  which  nuist  be  discharged.  We 
have  pot  to  furnish  the  men  to  mark  and  scale  this  timber  and  super- 
vi.se  its  cutting  in  order  to  <*arry  out  these  timber  sale  contracts  which 
liave  been  entered  into,  because  they  are  business  obligations  which 
have  been  assumed. 

Furthermore,  the  depletion  of  forest  regions  in  the  East  is  taking 
the  forest  industries  generally  westAvard.  T  Avant  to  give  you  a 
figure  or  two  on  this  l)ecause  it  is  a  question  of  general  policy  that 
aifects  the  handling  of  the  national  forests  and  you  gentlemen  should 
understand  the  situation  exactly.  Careful  estimates  have  been  made 
which  show  that  witldn  the  next  10  vears  the  cut  of  lumber  in  the 
Eastern  States  will  drop  off  about  11,000.000,000  Iward  feet  a  year. 
That  means,  except  as  other  materials  may  be  substituted  for  lumber, 
that  11.000.000.000  feet  a  year  must  be  cut  in  the  AVestern  States  and 
shi])ped  eastward  over  and  above  what  those  States  are  furnishing 
now.  AVe  are  feeling  the  effects  of  that  general  situation  in  the 
natitmal  forests  to-day. 

In  addition  to  the  timber  which  has  been  sold  we  have  pending 
ap]>lic:Jti{)Us  for  the  i)urchase  of  saw  timber  in  the  Western  States 
which  aggregate  about  ;LO()().0(M).0()0  Ijoard  feet.  That  represents, 
roughly,  ST.O0(),0()()  worth  of  prospective  business,  most  of  which  can 
1  e  taken  on  if  we  have  the  men  to  dn  so.  Aside  from  that  $7,(XX),000 
worth  of  prospective  Inisines-^  in  the  AVestern  States  there  are  pro- 
j)ose<l  pulp  and  paj)er  <levelopments  in  Alaska  which  aggregate  about 
;i,00().()00,000  feet  more  of  nulj)  wood.  Those  applications  represent 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars  more  of  prospective 
business  that  the  Foiest  Service  can  take  on  in  the  next  one  or  two 
years  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
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TIMBER   IN   ALASKA. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  amplification  of  my  statement  regarding 
Alaska,  that  1(X),000,()(X)  feet  of  national  forest  stumpage  has  already 
been  purchased  and  the  contract  closed.  The  first  pulp  mill  in 
Alaska  is  now  being  built  and  will  be  manufacturing  pulp  prob- 
4ibly  by  next  July.  There  are  to-day  four  large  interests  which  we 
know  of  that  have  had  engineers  in  Alaska  considering  particular 
locations  for  manufacturing  sites  and  particular  tracts  of  timber, 
and  all  of  them  are  preparing  to  follow  the  matter  up  vigorously 
next  summer,  with  a  view  to  locating  pulp  and  paper  plants  in 
Alaska.  This  Alaskan  development  is  a  matter  of  special  impor- 
tance for  the  Government  to  encourage,  because  it  not  only  means 
more  business  in  the  national  forests  and  a  larger  revenue,  but  it 
also  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  effective  way  to  take  care  of  the  national 
paper  shortage,  particularly  newsprint  shortage. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  timber  which  you  have  mentioned  as  being  in 
Alaska  on  (iovernment  reservations  t 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mageb.  There  is  spruce  enough  rotting  and  going  to  waste  in 
the  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  supply  all  the  newsprint 
paper  for  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  (jreeley.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pulp  wood  in  Oregon  and 
Washinirton;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Magee.  (joing  to  waste  and  simply  rotting. 

Mr.  (ireeley.  Some  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  it  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  Alaska. 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  nearer  geographically,  but  not  necessarily  is 
it  more  practicable  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  was  wondering  what  the  trouble  is.  The  great  cry 
is  thjit  there  is  no  material  from  which  to  manufacture  newsprint 
papier,  but  up  there  in  those  forests  there  are  unlimited  quantities 
of  it  rotting  and  wasting  away,  and  nobody  appears  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  There  was  a  great  slashing  of  it  through  govern- 
mental operations  there  in  time  of  war  in  an  effort  to  get  out  a  little 
spruce.  It  was  one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  disgraceful  exhi- 
bitions in  the  great  forests  of  the  country  that  I  ever  personally 
observed,  and  I  think  all  the  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
saw  the  result  of  those  operations  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 

Mr.  (tkeeley.  There  is  uncjuestionablv  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  paper  industry  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  both  on  private 
lands  and  on  the  national  forests. 

]Mr.  Maoee.  I  saw  great  trees  of  large  dimensions  and  several  feet 
in  diameter  just  slashed  down  and  lying  there  rotting — spruce  timber 
just  simply  rotting  and  wasting  away. 

Mr.  Greei.ey.  Was  that  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Spruce 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes:  the  Air  Production  Service,  in  their  attempt  to 
get  out  spruce  for  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  (iREELKY.  All  I  wish  to  say  in  that  ccmnection  is  this:  That 
-we  have  a  chance  to  sell  this  pulp  timber  in  Alaska  on  the  naticmal 
forests;  we  have  the  applications,  and  there  are  certain  things  which 
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favor  Alaska,  particularly  lo«r^in^  factors,  the  marvelous  networic 
of  waterways,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  right  on  tide- 
water. The  ix)int  I  want  to  make  is  that  as  a  business  policj'  tbe 
Forest  Service  ought  to  be  prepared  to  encouragje  that  developmciiL 

Mr.  Magee.  The  spruce  operations  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
are  right  near  the  coast. 

Mr.  (tueeley.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  the  main  ones. 

Mr.  (treeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  great  stands  in  Alaska  must  be  many  thousands 
of  miles  beyond  these. stands  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  070  miles  from  Seattle  to  paper-manufacturing 
sites  in  southern  Alaska.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  chances  for 
paper  mills  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  please  do  not  misunderstand 
me  on  that.  We  have  pulp  timber  also  in  Alaska,  and  we  have  a 
demand  for  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  timber  in  Alaska  is  probably  healthy  and  grow- 
injr  timber. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  same  situation  exists  in  Alaska  that  exists  in 
Oregon  and  Washington;  there  is  timber  in  those  national  forest^ 
dying  every  year  from  old  age. 

'  Mr.  Magee.  There  is  not  the  same  situation,  because  there  has  not 
l^een  the  slashing  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  a  commercial  standpoint  it  might  not  l)e 
well  to  undertake  to  develop  something  that  has  l)een  slashed  over, 
whereas  the  paper  interests  might  l>e  willing  to  develop  a  pulp  mill 
in  a  national  forest  where  everything  is  standing. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  right  answer  to  your  proposition,  sir,,  would  l)e 
this:  If  a  pa[)er  mill,  or  several  paper  mills,  could  be  built  on  Puget 
Sound  and  wouhl  oifer  a  price  for  i)ulp  wood  that  was  reasonable,  a 
lot  of  this  waste  timber  would  l>e  brought  into  the  Puget  Sound  mar- 
ket. That  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  suggested  to  newsprint  manufac- 
turers, because  there  is  just  exactly  what  you  say,  an  immense  amount 
of  stuff  going  to  waste  in  the  [)resent  logging  operati(ms  in  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  What  seems  rather  peculiar  to  me,  along  the  line  of 
the  protection  of  tlie  forests,  is  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
spruce  or  other  pulp  wood  TOO  or  HOO  miles  from  continental  United 
States,  which  wouhl  necessitate  the  slashing  down  of  healthy  and 
gn)wing  timber,  while  there  are  such  immense  quantities  of  it  rottinir 
and  wasting  away  in  the  tremendous  spruce  forests  of  Oregon  anil 
Washington. 

Mr.  (treeley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in 
both  places;  our  virgin  forests  in  Alaska  c(mtain  a  great  deal  of 
timber  that  is  rotting  away  because  it  is  too  old.  There  should  be  a 
paj)er  and  pulp  develoi)mont  in  both  localities. 

On  many  national  forests  the  point  has  been  reached  where  we  can 
not  accept  additional  timber  sales  or  other  new  business  without  an 
increase  in  personnel  to  handle  it.  That  has  become  a  very  urgent 
question  with  us,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  committee  consider  it 
in  that  light,  ^'ou  can  see  from  the  chait  and  statements  I  have  given 
you  how  our  business  during  the  past  10  years  has  increased  bevond 
all  proportions  to  the  increase  in  appropriations  and  the  increase  in 
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personnel.  We  have  simply  reached  a  point  where  we  have  either  got 
to  increase  our  personnel  or  stop  an  increase  in  business,  because  we 
can  not  take  on  new  business  without  the.men  to  handle  it. 

DEMAND  FOR  SUMMER  HOMES   IX  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  principal  factor  is  this  very  large  demand  for  national  forest 
timber.  Aside  from  that,  however,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  summer  homes  on  the  national  forests.  Inder  a  si)ecial  law 
Congress  authorized  the  Forest  Service  to  lease  summer-home  sites 
within  the  national  forests  for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years.  We 
have  had  many  more  demands  for  that  sort  of  use  than  we  could 
passibly  comply  with.  The  income  from  this  source  last  year  exceeded 
§50,000,  and  the  volume  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
3,700  permits  of  that  character  were  issued.  Now,  it  is  just  a  business 
question ;  how  far  does  Congress  want  us  to  carry  that  use  of  the 
national  forests?  We  could  extent  it  to  a  good  many  thousand  per- 
mits and  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  annual  revenue. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean,  they  are  permitted  to  have  living  abodes 
in  the  forests? 

Mr.   (jREELEY.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.   Maoee.  They  lease  the  land? 
Mr.   Ctreeley.  They  lease  the  land;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  For  what  term  of  years,  generally? 
Mr.  G-REELEY.  The  law  provides  that  areas  of  not  over  five  acres 
can  be  leased  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  30  years,  and  our  leases 
ranere  up  to  30  years. 

Mr.   I5yrnes.  What  do  you  generally  charge? 
Mr.  GrREErj3Y.  To  a  man  who  simplv  wants  to  build  a  little  cabin 
and  h-ome  for  himself,  the  charge  is  quite  nominal,  only  $5  a  year,  and 
from  that  it  runs  up  to  $25  a  year  for  the  more  pretentious  affairs. 
Mr.  Magee.  Of  5  acres? 

Mr.  (treeley.  Not  over  5  acres,  and  most  of  them  very  much  less. 
Mr.  Magee.  A  man  ^ets  the  use  of  the  land  i 
Mr.  CjirREELEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Magee.  Tills  it? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No;  it  is  not  for  cultivation;  it  is  only  for  summer 
occupancy. 

INCRI-IASE  IN  PERSONNEL  AND  SALARIES. 

The  increased  personnel  which  is  asked  for  in  our  estimates  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  field  and  will  be  employed  almost  altogether  for 
better  protection  from  fire,  for  the  handling  of  new  business,  and  for 
technical  work  on  the  ground.  We  are  not  increasing  our  overhead 
in  these  estimates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  reducing  it.  There  will 
be  a  net  decrease  of-  14  in  the  number  of  administrative  employees, 
and  by  administrative  employees  I  mean  the  employees  in  the  Wash- 
in^on  and  district  offices.  ^Ve  are  going  to  decrease  the  number  of 
forest  supervisors  by  9;  on  the  other  hand,,  we  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  145  in  the  field  positions,  for  technical  and  administrative 
work  and  fire  protection,  including  the  increases  under  the  various 
special  schedules;  and  we  are  asking  also  for  an  increase  of  440  men 
employed  during  the  summer  months  alone,  forest  guards  and  timber 
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scalers  employed  for  periods  of  three  to  six  months  during  the  fiie 
season  and  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  Practically  the  only  incraue 
which  means  more  people  employed  in  overhead  offices  is  an  increni 
of  28  in  the  clerical  ^ades,  ancC  a  large  number  of  those  new  posi- 
tions will  be  used  in  the  national  forest  offices. 

Aside  from  the  fire  hazard  and  the  increased  volume  of  businesB 
it  is  my  strong  conviction  that  increases  are  seriously  needed  in  the 
Forest  Service  to  provide  rates  of  compensation  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  business.  The  question  of  salaries,  as  I  view  it,  is  not  oii 
of  justice  to  the  employees  but  of  how  efficiently  does  Congress  wi««h 
us  to  run  this  business  and  how  efficiently  are  we  going  to  comply 
with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  industries  and  communities 
which  use  the  national  forests?  My  approach  to  this  whole  question 
of  salaries  has  been  what  compensation  should  the  Forest  Service 
pay  in  order  to  iret  employees  who  are  qualified  to  run  our  business! 

Mr.  Magee.  That  might  apply  to  Congress. 

Mr.  (1REEI.EY.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  The  present  statutory  roll  of 
tlie  Foi'est  Service  was  fixed  in  1911 ;  in  the  10  fiscal  years  since 
that  time  the  base  salary  of  the  average  forest  supervisor  has  m- 
creased  $200. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  Since  wlieir? 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Since  1911. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  on  that;  you  ought  to 
know,  but  I  tliink  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  (jREELF.Y.  That  is  the  increase  in  our  base  salary,  not  including 
the  bonus.  The  base  salary  of  the  average  forest  ranger  has  increased 
$120  in  10  years  and  the  base  salary  of  the  average  clerk  $46. 

PAY  OF  RANGERS. 

Mr.  Mac.ee.  What  do  the  rangers  get  now? 

Mr.  Ctreeley.  The  aveiage  ranger  gets  $1.27fi  plus  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  figure  is  not  intentionally  so,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  misleading  figure,  because  I  suspect  that  the 
nimiber  of  ])eople  on  your  lolls  at  the  basic  salary  is  less  than  it  was 
previously  and  that  there  have  been  increases  at  the  top  of  the  rolls, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  general  increjise  in  the  average  salary  paid 
for  this  class  of  service.  I  have  a  statement  here,  furnished  me  by 
the  department,  which  shows  the  average  salaries  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  employees  under  the  lump  sums,  and  this,  I  presume. 
would  include  the  nvorage  rantrer,  clerk,  etc.,  in  the  Forest  Service. 
This  shows  an  incrense  in  the  averaire  salary  paid  in  the  Forest  Sen'- 
ice  from  Julv  1.  191T,  exclusive  of  the  bonus,  to  Julv  1,  1920,  of  $688. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Do  these  rangers  work  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  (treeley.  Yes,  sir. 

AVERAGE   SALARIES   OF   EMPLOYEES — RESIGNATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to  fx^t  these  figures  in  the  record  T  will 
say  that  on  July  1.  1917,  exclusive  of  the  bonus,  the  average  snlar\ 
in  the  Forest  Service  was  $1,757,  and  on  July  1,  1020,  inclusive  of  the 
bonus,  the  avernjre  salary  was  $2,4-i5. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  includes  all  employees  of  the  Forest  Service? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  the  scientific  and  technical  employees  em- 
ployed out  of  lump  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  rather  hur- 
liealy  gotten  together  some  figures,  and  according  to  my  figures  for 
1914  the  average  pay  for  the  grades  of  supervisors,  deputy  super- 
visors, and  forest  rangers  amounted  to  $1,253,  and  in  1921,  which 
is  the  current  year,  the  average  including  the  bonus  was  $1,638. 

Mr.  Greeley.  What  does  tnat  show  the  average  increase? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Around  $400. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $400,  inclusive  of  the  bonus. 

Mr.   Greeley.  Yes,  sir.     These   various  compilations,  of  course, 
^^ould  not  necessarily  check,  because  I  have  prepared  them  by  groups 
of  employees.    Our  average  on  the  statutory  roll,  which  represents 
the  class  of  our  employees  whose  salaries  arc  directly  under  congres- 
sional control,  in  the  nscal  year  1912  was  $1,187.    For  the  fiscal  year 
1921  it  was|  $1,312,  exclusive  of  the- bonus,  which  shows  that  the 
increase  in  base  salary  was  only  $125.    On  the  miscellaneous  or  lump- 
sum rolls  the  increase  has  been  somewhat  higher.    The  fact  that  the 
increases  which  we  have  obtained  in  10  years,  which  average  $120 
in  the  base  salary  of  forest  rangers  and  $200  in  the  base  salary  of 
forest  supervisors,  ai^  not  adequate  is  shown  by  the  overturn  among 
the  employees  in  the  Forest  Service,  particularly  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  not  that  been  true  of  all  industry?  Has  not 
the  overturn  been  abnormal  in  every  industry  in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  industries 
that  have  met  the  situation  by  increases  in  salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  ones  that  have  been  able  to  do  that,  at 
least  during  the  .war,  were  the  war  industries  that  had  the  advantages 
of  war  contracts,  etc. 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  are  losing  clerks  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent  a 
vear,  the  heaviest  loss  being  in  the  Forest  Products  Liiboratory  at 
IVIsidison,  where  we  have  an  overturn  of  nearly  55  per  cent,  among 
our  clerks.  We  also  have  a  very  heavy  loss  on  the  national  forests, 
where  the  highest-grade  clerks  in  our  employ  are  required.  There 
we  are  losing  44  per  cent  of  our  clerks  a  year.  We  are  losing  sur- 
veyors and  engineering  employees  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent  a  year, 
and  we  are  losing  our  forest  rangers  at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  the  gradual  deflation  going 
on  we  are  cei-tainly  getting  back  to  our  normal  condition,  and  that 
these  abnormal  conditions  you  speak  of  will  change,  and  beginning 
the  1st  of  next  July  you  may  have  a  very  increased  demand  for  these 
places? 

Mr.  Greei^y.  I  would  like  to  cite  this  fact — of  course,  I  can  not 
prophesy  just  what  is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Magee.  No  ;  if  one's  foresight  were  as  good  as  his  hindsight  he 
M'ould  be  a  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  Greeley.  But  during  the  last  fiscal  year  we  lost  330  rangei-s  on 
account  of  voluntary  resignations,  and  we  will  not  have  enough 
elijribles  under  the  civil-service  examinations  to  fill  those  vacancies. 
That  shows  you  how  attractive  the  job  is  now. 


t 
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HOMES  FUKNISIIEl)  RANGERS. 

Mr,  AxDKRsox.  Wluit  do  these  ran<rers  have  to  furnish  now  if  Do 
they  have  to  fimiish  a  horse? 

Mr.  CiREELEY.  They  liave  to  furnish  horses  wherever  horAes  tre 
needed  in  their  work. 

Air.  Anderson.  And  you  furnish  them  in  some  instances,  I  take  it, 
with  motor  eyries  or  Fords? 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Xo;  very  rarely.  We  have  veiy  few  of  those  ma- 
chines on  patrol  work.  \Ve  have  a  few  railway  speeders  which  are 
oi)erated  by  rangers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  furnish  them  with  homes? 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  ran^re,  who  are  re- 
(piired  to  be  stationed  in  particular  places,  are  furnished  quarters  in 
the  form  of  ran^r^^r  stations.  The  rest  of  them  have  to  provide  their 
own  quarters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  the  man  who  has  to  furnish  a  horse  have  to 
feed  the  horse? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No;  we  have  a  forage  allowance  which  takes  caw 
of  the  bulk  of  the  horse  feed.  It  does  not  take  t?are  of  all  of  it,  par- 
ticularlv  under  prest»nt  conditions,  but  it  does  take  care  of  the  bulk 
of  it. 

The  average  base  salary  of  the  clerks  employed  in  the   Forest 
Service  is  $1,155  per  year.     Fifteen  i>er  cent  of  our  clerks  receive 
over  $1j2(X)  and  (M)  per  cent  receive  less  than  $1,200  as  a  base  salary. 
During  the  past  year  we  lost  208  clerks,  or  37  per  cent  of  our  force, 
and  we  are  constantly  experiencing  difficulty  in  filling  the  lower-paid 
clerical  positions.     Our  greatest  difficulty  in  connection  with  clerks 
is  on  the  national  forests.     A  national  forest  clerk. has  to  be  an  all 
round  business  man.     He  has  to  handle  the  purchase  and  shipment 
of  supplies.     He  has  to  handle  the  accounts  ot  the  forest.     He  nas  to 
be  custodian  of  its  public  property  and  has  to  serve  as  an  all  round 
business  assistant  to  the  supervisor.     For  that  reason  we  endeavor, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  men  for  these  positions  of  commercial 
experience,  but  to-day  we  have  10  vacancies  on  our  national  forests 
for  clerks  that  we  can  not  fill.     On  a  considerable  number  of  forests 
we  have  put  in  clerks  who  are  not  properly  qualified  for  this  job. 
Our  situation  as  to  clerks  is  made  more  acute  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  salaries  in  the  Forest  Service  and  those  in  other  GoVern- 
ment  organizations.     For  examnle,  in  a  single  State  within  the  last 
few  months  we  have  lost  four  clerks,  who  have  gone  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  talk  to  Mr.  Magee,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  these  increases  in  the  other  departments.  You  can  go  right  after 
him,  because  here  is  where  you  have  your  chance. 

Mr.  Greeley.  In  these  particular  cases  the  Internal  Kevenue  Bu- 
reau offered  our  clerks  from  $200  to  $4(K)  more  than  they  were  receiv- 
ing in  the  Forest  Service  and  assured  them  there  would  be  further 
increases  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  this  for  prohibiti(m-enforcement  work? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  appropriation  made  for 
sucli  purposes  was  made  in  a  lump  sum  ? 
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Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know  about-the  details  of  those  appropria- 
tions, but  I  do  know  that  we  are  constantly  losing  clerks  to  other 
organizations  which  for  some  reason  or  other  are  able  to  pay  them 
higher  salaries  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  that  it  is  apparent,  I  thinkj  that  if  Congress  makes  an 
appropriation  in  a  lump  sum,  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  head  of 
^>me  bureau  or  department  and  that  Congress  has  relinquished  its 
Authority  to  fix  specifically  the  salaries  of  any  persons  employed  in 
the  department,  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
^>r  department  and  are  paid  from  such  lump-sum  appropriations. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  niyself  that  the  answer  to  the  whole  proposi- 
tion is  along  the  lines  of  Government  classification  applicable  to  all 
grades  of  employees.  ^ 

Mr.  Maoee.  \es;  but  to  make  it  applicable  to  your  position  here, 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  recommended  and  put  through  a  lump- 
sum appropriation,  I  presume  your  department  could  take  care  of  its 
salaries. 

Mr.  Greeijcy.  We  could;  yes,  sir;  although  that  is  not  the  form  of 
appropriation  we  are  asking.  We  are  simply  asking  for  increases 
in  the  statutory  roll  for  clerks. 

The  average  forest  supervisor,  including  his  bonus,  receives  $2,368. 
He  is  expected  to  be  the  business  manager  of  public  property  that 
may  be  worth  anywhere  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  take  .care  of  an  income  producing  business  of  from  $15,000 
to  $1G0,0CK)  a  year.  He  is  expected  to  represent  the  Government  in 
dealing,  often  wuth  800  or  1,000  different  forest  users,  lumbermen, 
stockmen,  miners,  and  the  like,  and  they  all  want  to  have  their  busi- 
ness done  in  a  hurry  and  done  right-  We  are  expecting  those  duties 
from  a  $2,3C8-a-year  man,  including  every  j^enny  he  gets,  and  gentle- 
men, vou  can  not  run  the  business  on  that  scale  of  salaries.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  man  w^ho  is  handling  $20,000,000  worth  of 
propertv,  in  every  case,  is  not  getting  a  salary  of  $2,300. 

Mr.  (jrREELEY.  $2,368  is  the  average.  The  highest  paid  man  gets 
$8,240. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  1  supervisor  at  $3,240,  1  at  $2,880,  8  at 
$2,r>()0,  and  16  at  $2,380,  exclusive  of  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  think  as  a  general  proposition  it  must  be  conceded 
that  in  these  times  salaries  generally  are  inadeijuate.  The  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  the  same  way.  If  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  pay  his  expenses  here  w^hile  Congress  is  in  session  out  of 
his  salary,  I  think  he  is  pretty  fortunate. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  case  of  a  supervisor  who  is  handling  a 
$20,000,000  property  and  a  large  income-producing  business  is  not 
rare  by  any  means.  It  is  not  limited  to  half  a  dozen  men  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  We  have  71  forests,  the  income  of  which  last  vear  ex- 
ceeded $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  point  I  make  is,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  you 
have  got  these  conditions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  carrying 
a  current  deficit  of  several  billion  dollars  on  temporary  loans,  going 
into  the  financial  markets  and  absorbing  all  the  money  which  re- 
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stricts  credit  and  is  paying  5J*or  6  per  cent  interest,  affecting  the 
market  value  of  Liberty  bonds  and  State  and  municipal  bonds,  and 
we  have  got  to  pay  up  this  indebtedness  and  get  back  to  a  normal 
condition,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  that  by  increasing  salaries 
and  increasing  expenditures,  regardless  of  the  real  equities  and  per- 
haps inequalities  that  exist  in  the  different  departments.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  here  a  proposition  that  we  ought  to  meet  squarely. 

Mr.  (jREEiJiiY.  Yes.  It  is  not  up  to  me  to  indicate  just  where  the 
Government  should  economize,  but  it  is  up  to  me  to  tell  you  gentle- 
men what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  appreciate  that  is  your  duty  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  our  duty,  at  least,  I  feel 
that  it  is,  to  indicate  that  we  have  got  to  economize  and  reduce  public 
expenditui-es  until  we  get  back  to  normal,  and  you  can  not  do  that 
unless  everybody  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

Mr.  (treeley.  1  recognize,  of  couree,  Mr.  Magee,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  problem  on  the  other  side,  and  I  am  not  attempting  to 
indicate  just  how  the  balance  should  be  struck  between  the  two 
demands ;  but  it  is  up  to  me  to  have  you  gentlemen  understand  clearly 
just  what  is  involved  in  the  handling  of  the  national  forests,  and 
what  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  trying  to  run  them  on  too  low  a 
scale  of  salaries  and  with  too  small  funds  for  sufficient  protection. 
That  is  my  problem. 

The  average  ranger,  including  his  bonus,  gets  5pl,500  to  $1,600  a  year. 
He  is  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  a  district  of  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  timber  land.  He  has  got  to  be 
qualified  to  cruise  timber,  to  administer  timber  sales  and  other  forest 
uses,  to  supervise  road  and  trail  construction,  to  direct,  oftentimes, 
a  large  protective  organization  in  the  summer,  and  to  employ  tem- 

?orary  labor  and  buy  supplies  under  emergencies  on  a  big  scale, 
he  business  and  even  the  livelihood  of  a  ^ood  many  western  people 
who  depend  on  the  national  forests  is  in  his  hands  and  you  have  got 
to  have  a  high-grade  man  in  that  job.  With  a  loss  oi  32  per  cent 
of  those  rangers  a  year,  our  problem  of  giving  satisfactory  service  to 
the  people  who  use  the  national  forests  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  every  year.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  where  this 
thing  hits  us  hardest  is  in  our  forest  clerks,  our  forest  supervisors^ 
and  our  forest  rangers.  There  you  are  dealing  with  men  who  are 
business  men,  who  are  charged  with  commercial  transactions.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  research,  although  we  have  somewhat  the  same  situation 
in  our  research  organization.  It  is  Government  business,  and  it  is 
business  that  can  not  stop,  l)ecause  you  have  got  so  many  industries 
and  people  in  western  communities  built  up  more  or  less  around  the 
national  forests  that  we  have  got  to  carry  it  on.  The  Government 
can  not  afford  to  have  cheap  men  in  those  jobs. 

We  are  experiencing  in  a  ^ood  many  ways  the  effects  of  the  loss 
of  experienced  and  well-qualified  men.  There  have  been  costly  mis- 
takes made  in  handling  our  forest  fires,  due  to  the  loss  of  an  experi- 
enced ranger,  and,  Mr.  Magee,  I  could  point  you  out  cases  where^ 
because  a  green  man  was  on  the  job,  instead  of  an  experienced  man 
who  knew  that  country  and  had  been  through  the  game  before^ 
mistakes  have  been  made  which  resulted  in  very  large  losses  and  in 
large  emergency  expenditures. 
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tfr.  Magee.  I  think  that  is  quite  likely  to  happen  in  any  kind  of 
siness,  and  even  an  increase  of  the  pay  might  not  have  held  the 
oerienced  man.  There  must  be  changes  and  new  men  must  be 
istantly  taking  the  places  of  older  men.  That  is  true  in  every 
id  of  business. 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  perfectly  true.  A  normal  overturn  is  to  be 
pected  and  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  but  when  you  lose  one- 
ird  of  your  experienced  business  executives  in  the  field  every 
ar,  it  does  become  a  very  acute  problem  of  how  to  carry  that 
sincss  on  and  carry  it  on  efficiently. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  in  meeting  that  problem  you  necessarily  have  to 
ke  into  consideration  the  world  convulsion,  and  when  the  great 
»wers  of  the  world  for  five  or  six  years  concentrate  all  their  ener- 
es  and  lesources  in  trying  to  kill  people  and  destroy  property,  the 
suiting  condition  is  necessarily  abnormal  and  you  can  not  get 
ck  in  a  minute.  We  have  been  facing  abnormal  conditions.  They 
B  gradually  getting  better  and  the  question  seems  to  me,  in  mak- 
ar  appropriations  tor  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  future, 
to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  things  are  not 

gidly  getting  back  toward  a  normal  situation. 
Ir.  GreeIuEy.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  indicate  where 
is  process  of  deflation  may  stop.  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  this, 
<ing  the  living  cost  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
itistics  as  the  best  data  we  can  get,  the  increases  which  our  people 
ve  had  in  salaries  since  the  present  statutory  roll  was  fixed,  plus 
e  bonus,  plus  the  increases  we  have  asked  for  in  these  estimates, 
11  simply  make  up  64  per  cent  of  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
»wer  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  better  off  then  Members  of  Congress,  are  you 
t? 

Mr.  Greeley.  If  we  put  all  these  increases  into  effect  to-day  our 
:>ple  would  have  just  64  per  cent  of  the  salary  they  had  in  1911 
asured  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

^Ir.  Magee.  We  have  about  83^  per  cent  so  you- beat  us  somewhat. 
Vir.  Gkeeley.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  increases  we  have  asked 
*  and  not  what  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  the  remedy  is  toward  increasing  the 
Tchasing  power  of  the  dollar  rather  than  a  constant  and  continu- 
s  increase  in  salaries. . 

Itfr.  Gkeeley.  Another  question  which  has  become  very  serious  is 
^  extent  of  the  complaints  which  we  are  receiving  from  forest  users 

the  West  and  from  Members  of  Congress  in  the  Western  States 
.'er  the  unsatisfactory  service  which  rangers  and  supervisors  are 
:ving  the  western  pe()])le  in  certain  cases.  We  investigate  those 
)mplaints  and  we  find  that  sometimes  they  are  not  well  founded  and 

other  cases  they  are,  and  that  where  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
waling  with  some  forest  user,  it  usually  goes  back  to  a  green  man 
ho  has  taken  the  place  of  an  experienced  man.  That  is  a  situation 
fiich  is  becoming  increasingly'  difficult  for  me  to  handle.  The  whole 
lestion  about  these  salary  increases  put  in  a  nutshell  is  just  this: 
ow  efficiently  does  Congress  want  this  public  property  to  be  ad- 
inistered ;  how  efficiently  do  you  want  our  business  done  f 
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Mr.  Maoep.  I  kr.ow  of  one  accountant  who  was  in  one  of  thede-      >' 
partinents  of  the  (Tovernnient  drawing  $4,()00  a  year  wlio  has  beu 
transferred  to  another  department  and  now  draws  $15,(XX)  a  yeir. 
Do  vou  think  his  services  are  anv  more  efficient  at  $15,0()0  than  the?     r... 
were  at  $4:,(K)()  a  year? 

Mr.  (treei^y.  The  Forest  Service  is  ^adually  deteriorating  ineffi- 
<*iency.    I  have  grot  to  make  that  confession  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  inci*eased  pay  does  not 
necessarily  mean  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  Despite  all  our  efforts  it  is  becoming  inerea.singly 
difficult  for  us  to  give  the  public  the  service  which  they  expect  fi-om 
our  sui)ervisors  and  rangers  and  other  field  personnel.     The  situa- 
tion is  such  that  it  begins  to  threaten  the  success  of  the  whole  na- 
tional forest  policy.    It  was  discouragement  over  just  this  situation 
that  led  my  predecessor,  Col.  (xraves,  finally  to  quit,  when  he  was 
satisfied  he  could  not  do  anything  more  to  remedy  it,  and  the  same 
situation  which  confronted  him  confronts  me,  and  confronts  niy 
associates.    It  is  getting  more  acute  all  the  time.    It  is  not  a  sudden 
crash.    It  is  a  gradual  deterioration  in  efficiency.    The  tendency  of 
the  salary  situation  is  to  destroy  the  life  and  effectiveness  of  our 
organization,  to  force  its  best  men  to  abandon  (Jovemment  work,  and 
to  weed  us  down  to  the  poorest  and  least  capable. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this  situation  and  that  is  bj^  some 
adjustment  of  salaries.  We  have  a  great  many  employees  who  have 
turned  down  outside  offers  because  of  tliei'r  loyalty  and  their  con- 
fidence  that  sooner  or  later  some  form  of  equitable  adjustment  would 
be  made,  but,  in  my  judgment,  unless  Congress  acts  this  year  we  are 
going  to  have  a  loss  in  personnel  that  will  be  very  much  more  seritms 
than  anything  we  have  had  hitherto.  The  effect  of  it  upon  our  fire 
protection  next  year  and  our  ability  to  take  care  of  this  volume  of 
business  is  simply  appalling  to  me.  That  is  the  situation  which  I 
face  and  I  am  anxious,  certainly,  that  the  committee  should  under- 
stand  it.  The  real  injury  is  not  to  the  employees  but  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  meet  this  situation  as  to  salaries  we  have  proposed  a  series  of 
increases  in  the  statutory  roll  which  range  from  a  minimum  of  22 
per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  35  per  cent;  and  in  money  from  a  mini- 
mum, by  groups,  of  $142  for  the  subclerical  grade  to  $595  for  our 
forest  supervisors.  The  average  base  salary  on  the  statutory  roll 
for  1921  is  $1,812,  and  the  average  increase  which  we  propose  is 
$821,  or  24.4  per  cent.  This  represents  the  best  of  our  judgment  as 
to  the  need  for  increased  compensation  and  a  partial  adjustment  of 
salaries  to  the  reduced  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar,  as  a  plain 
matter  of  business  ur/roncy. 

Now.  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  dismiss  this 
salary  question  l)y  saying  it  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of  through 
the  process  of  deflation.  Admitting  that  a  certain  part  of  it  will  be 
taken  care  of  through  deflation,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
are  going  to  have  within  six  months  or  a  year  or  two  years  a  scale 
of  prices  comparable  to  those  before  the  war.  I  have  not  seen  any 
economist  yet  who  anticipates  that. 

Mr.  BvRNKS.  What  is  the  increase  in  compensation  as  compared 
with  before  the  war? 
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Mr.  Greeley.  As  compared  with  before  the  war  the  increase  pro- 
posed would  be  on  an  average  $321  per  person. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  speaking  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
and  in  reference  to  your  statement  that  you  Know  of  no  economist 
Mho  would  prophesy  it  would  be  as  great  as  before  the  war,  how 
Would  the  increase  in  compensation  which  you  propose  compare 
Ajvith  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  best  comparison  I  can  make  is  that  after  giving 
^ur  employees  $321  on  the  average  higher  base  salary,  after  giving 
them  the  bonus,  and  after  giving  them  the  increases  which  they 
got  in  the  last  appropriation  bill,  they  will  have  caught  up  to  the 
extent  of  64  per  cent  with  the  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  In  other  words,  their  salary  with  these  increases  to-day 
would  represent  a  purchasing  power  of  64  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
prior  to  the  war.  Now,  it  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that  the  drop 
in  values  and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will  be 
so  great  within  the  next  year  as  to  make  these  increases  unwarranted. 
We  have  still  a  margin  of  36  per  cent  that  it  has  got  to  drop  in 
order  to  bring  them  out  even. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Taking  cotton,  for  instance,  you  could  have  bought 
^  pounds  of  cotton  for  $1  in  August  and  to-day  you  can  buy  nearly 
8  pounds  for  $1,  and  I  think  you  can  buy  in  proportion  that  mucn 
more  wool  and  you  can  buy  that  much  more  corn,  and  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  these  reductions  in  raw  materials  will  be  reflected 
in  the  finished  products. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  are  reflected,  it  will  certainly  amount  to  more 
than  the  35  per  cent  to  which  you  refer,  and  if  they  are  not  reflected 
in  the  finished  product,  they  will  not  amount  to  35  per  cent.  That  is 
about  the  case,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  (treeley.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

INCREASED^  FIRE   HAZARD NATIONAL  FOREST   PROPERTY  PROTECTION. 

To  summarize  the  increases  which  the  Forest  Service  is  asking  for 
the  three  major  purposes:  The  first  is  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
fire  hazard  and  to  give  the  national  forest  property  adequate  pro- 
tection. We  are  asking  for  $592,096  more  for  that  purpose,  wnich 
is  almost  exactly  the  average  deficiency  appropriation  which  we  have 
had  to  ask  Congress  for  annually  for  the  last  11  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  with  this  increase  you  will  not  do  away 
entirely  with  deficiencies? 

Mr.  Greei.ey.  \o,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  will  be  years,  just  as  there  have  been  years, 
when  you  will  have  very  large  ones? 

Mr.  Itreeij-iy.  That  is  true.  The  exceptional  fire  season  is  going 
to  create  ccmditions  which  are  difficult  to  cope  with  and  for  which 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  build  up  a  permanent  staff  of  rangers  and 
gruards.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  an  increased  fund  for  fire  pro- 
tection which  will  meet  the  average  season,  as  our  experience  during 
the  last  12  years  shows  what  the  average  season  demands.  In  the 
average  season  we  have  had  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  about  $592,000,  and  the  thing  that  hurts  is  that 
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under  those  emergencjr  conditions  you  can  not  expend  that  money 
effectively  and  economically.  I  want  to  meet  that  situation  uy  tak- 
ing care  of  the  average  season,  which  \ve  can  not  take  care  of  now. 
In  our  judOTient,  this  increase  of  $592,000  for  fire  protection  will 
take  care  of  the  average  season. 

In  the  second  place,  the  increased  appropriations  asked  for  are  to 
take  care  of  our  greater  volume  of  business,  the  increased  sales  of 
timber,  and  other  uses  of  the  national  forests.  For  that  we  are  ask- 
ing an  increased  appropriation  of  $356,770  to  take  care  of  new 
business. 

The  third  thing  for  which  we  are  asking  an  increase  is  to  make 
promotions  on  our  statutory  roll  and. such  promotions  as  would  be 
authorized  under  the  miscellaneous  funds  for  general  expenses  on 
the  general  forests  and  overhead  administration.  For  promotions 
or  increased  salaries  we  are  asking  $725,828.  In  other  words,  taking 
our  three  big  items,  tlie  statutory  roll,  the  general  expenses  on  na- 
tional forests,  and  the  general  administrative  item — ^taking  those 
three  items  together — ^the  split  in  the  increase  would  be  $592,0(X)  for 
fire  protection,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  and  odd  dollars- 
for  increased  business,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
and  odd  dollars  for  promotions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  more  essential  of  the  two  propositions  proposed — per- 
haps this  is  an  unfair  question  to  ask  you — more  men  or  higher 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  tliink,  from  the  public  standpoint,  that  the  most 
essential  thing  is  better  fire  protection,  and  next  to  that  higher  sal- 
aries. I  think  it  is  more  important  to  hold  a  reasonable  nucleus  of 
experienced  and  trained  men  by  paying  them  the  salaries  necessary 
to  hold  them  than  it  is  to  expand  the  onranization  in  other  directions 
than  to  take  care  of  the  fire  hazard.  While  the  problem  of  salaries 
looms  very  large  in  my  mind,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  first  obli- 
gation of  Congress  is  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  this  proi^erty 
from  fire. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  understand  that  that  necessarily  involves  the  other 
(juestion? 

Mr.  (jreeley.  The  two  are  tied  in  together.  To  protect  the  prop- 
erty from  fire  effectively  we  must  keep  a  certain  nucleus  of  experi- 
enced men.  Without  that  type  of  man  the  situation  would  be  almost 
hopeless. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  could  you  best  increase  the  fire  protection — bv 
increasing  the  salaries  or  by  employing  more  men  ? 

Mr.  Greei^y.  I  would  accomplish  it  by  splitting  any  funds  we  are 
given,  about  50-50  between  the  two  propositions,  increasing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  men  we  have  and  employing  a  larger  force  of  guards 
during  the  danger  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  it  largely  a 
question  of  increased  number  of  guards  during  the  fire  period  oV  a 
question  of  increasing  your  year-round  organization  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  involves  both,  but  the  increase  would  be  largely 
in  summer  guards  with  some  slight  increase  in  the  average  period 
during  which  they  are  employed. 
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We  propose  to  use  the  money  asked  for  general  expenses  on  na- 
tional forests  to  employ  401  additional  forest  guards  for  an  average 
period  of  between  three  and  four  months. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  number  of  temporaries  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  2,242  men,  guards  employed  from  three  to  six  months.  We 
would  increase  those  to  2,600. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  What  type  of  man  can  you  employ  for  only  a  short 
period  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  a  problem  to  get  the  best  qualified  men.  We  are 
able  to  get  a  good  many  of  the  local  settlers  who  have  homes  and  who 
are  glad  to  get  employment  for  from  three  to  six  months  out  of  the 
year,  and  who  are  good,  seasoned,  hardy  men,  well  qualified  for  that 
work.  Then  we  get  a  certain  number  of  men  who  belong  to  the  more 
or  less  floating  labor  class  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  West.  An  ex- 
perienced lumber  jack  usually  makes  a  good  forest  guard.  We  get 
those  classes  of  men  just  as  far  as  we  can,  and  if  we  can  not  fill  the 
number  of  positions  from  those  sources  we  have  to  get  less  desirable 
men,  some  younger  men  who  are  not  very  long  out  of  school,  men  from 
the  western  towns  who  have  not  gotten  located  yet  and  are  willing  to 
take  three  or  four  months'  work  during  the  summer  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  type  of  man  varies,  of  course,  with  the  general  industrial 
situation  and  the  labor  market. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  general  expense  fund  for  national  for- 
ests has  been  split  into  a  large  number  of  diflFerent  items.    Our  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  present  year  carries  144  corresponding  items  for 
general  expenses  on  the  diflFerent  national  forests,  and  eight  corre- 
sponding items  for  the  cost  of  general  administration  at  Washington 
and  in  the  field  districts.    The  allotment  of  these  funds  would  be 
greatly  simplified  and  our  bookkeeping  made  very  much  easier  if  each 
of  these  sets  of  corresponding  items  could  be  combined  into  one. 
'      In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  very  closely 
18  months  in  advance  just  how  general  expenditures  should  be  split 
as  between   the  various  national   forests.     These  general  expendi- 
tures take  care  of  the  forest  guards  and  temporary  scalers  and  all 
personnel  employed  on  the  national  forests  outside  of  what  is  carried 
on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  interrupt  you? 
Mr.  Ctkeeij=:y.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  your  force  in  these  different  forests,  at  least 
part  of  it,  normally  fairly  constant?  ^ 

Mr.  Greelet.  Y^es,  sir:  that  is  true,  but  the  business  demands 
shift  from  forest  to  forest. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  work  is  all  done  under  contract,  and  you 
knoiv  more  or  less  in  advance  when  the  cutting  season  will  l)e? 

Mr.  Okeei^ey.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  that  18  months  in 
advance  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  We 
find  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  no  matter  how  carefully  we 
compile  our  appropriation  estimates  when  the  actual  allotments  are 
necessary  a  year  later  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  a  good  many 
transfers  between  the  national-forest  items. 

Mr.  ATxDERSOx.  You  are  only  six  months  ahead  of  your  next  fiscal 
vear.     I  can  appreciate  how  it  was  a  great  deal  more  difficult  last 
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August  than  now.    You  are  only  six  months  ahead  of  the  beginning 
of  tlie  next  year  now  f 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir:  but  these  estimates  have  to  be  worked  up 
by  the  supervisors  and  district  foresters  in  the  field  and  come  into 
the  department,  and  they  have  to  be  ready  to  submit  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember or  thereabouts.  We  have  found  as  the  tiling  works  out  that 
there  have  to  be  a  good  many  transfers,  as  i>ermitted  under  a  10  i>er 
cent  clause  in  the  bill.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
It  would  simplify  the  administration  of  the  funds  and  make  a  good 
many  of  the  allotments  and  reallotments  unnecessary  if  Congress 
should  appropriate  for  the  general  expenses  on  the  national  forests 
in  one  fund  instead  of  144  funds.  However,  in  accordance  with  the 
chairman's  suggestion  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  prepared  a  subdivision 
of  this  general  fund  by  national  forests  and  also  by  States,  and  I 
wush  to  ask  the  subcommittee  to  give  us  just  as  few  different  appro- 
priations under  that  one  main  fund  as  possible.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  we  would  prefer  a  single  fund  for  general  expenses 
on  national  forests  in  the  form  in  which  our  estimate  has  been  pre- 
sented. We  would  prefer  another  fund  for  general  administration 
covering  the  items  hitherto  appropriated  for  the  Washington  oflRce 
and  for  our  six  field  district  offices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Treasurv  Department  carries  but  one 
fund  for  general  expenses  on  the  national  forests.  As  demands  for 
timber  sales  change  and  new  contracts  and  new  applications  are 
received  at  this  point  and  at  that  point,  business  requirements  on 
the  forests  change.  The  expenditure  could  be  much  more  simply  and 
readily  handled  if  we  had  a  single  fund  rather  than  144.  If  the 
single  fund  is  not  desirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  I  ask 
you  to  consider  giving  us  an  appropriation  by  each  State  which  con- 
tains national  forests,  which  would  mean  28  funds  instead  of  144. 

I  will  be  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  leave  that  data  with  you  for  your 
use  if  you  require  it. 

INCREASE  IN  SAI^RIEH ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  major  items, 
and  I  think  that  the  brief  analysis  which  I  have  made  can  best  be 
presented  in  connection  with  them  item  by  item. 

We  are  recjuesting  (^ongress  this  year  to  split  the  statutory  roll 
previously  carried  for  the  Forest  Service  into  two  separate  items, 
^irst,  a  statutory  roll  corresponding  to  the  present,  except  in  the 
number  of  certain  employees  and  the  average  salaries  requested;  and, 
second,  an  item  covering  s{)ecifically  the  grades  of  forest  supervisor, 
dei)uty  forest  supervisor,  and  forest  ranger. 

As  I  indicateff  this  morning,  our  supervisors,  deputy  supervisors, 
and  rangers  are  the  corps  of  business  executives  in  the  field  around 
which  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  national  forests  very 
largely  center.  We  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  that 
corps  of  executive  men  on  a  fixed  statutory  roll,  with  no  leeway  in 
making  promotions.  I  think  3^ou  can  appreciate  such  difficulties 
in  the  case  of  men  of  this  type.  You  have  here  a  supervisor  who  is 
extremely  energetic  and  promising;  he  is  a  coming  man  and  you  are 
very  anxious  to  retain  him.     He  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
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his  present  salary,  but  you  have  absolutely  no  possibility  of  making 
an  adjustment  in  his  compensation  until  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
statutory  roll.  We  have  lost  a  great  many  desirable  men  primarily 
on  that  account.  The  statutory  roll  is  so  inflexible  that  as  applied 
to  employees  in  those  grades  and  with  such  high  qualifications  you 
can  not  make  the  adjustments  which  very  often  are  necessary.  A 
vacancy  occurs  in  a  forest  that  is  particularly  important,  with  a 
particularly  large  volume  of  business,  or  in  one  which  requires  resi- 
dence at  a  town  where  living  expenses  are  exceptionally  hiph.  You 
have  a  certain  man  in  mind  whom  you  would  like  to  put  m  charge 
of  that  forest  or  ranger  district,  but  unless  you  have  a  vacancy  to 
fill  right  on  the  statutory  roll  you  can  not  adjust  the  salary  of  the 
employee  to  fit  the  new  conditions  of  his  employment,  both  as  to 
living  costs  and  the  responsibility  w^hich  he  is  called  upon  to  assume. 
That  situation  comes  up  over  and  over  again,  and  because  of  it  we 
are  asking  the  committee  to  consider  separating  our  supervisors, 
deputy  supervisors,  and  rangers  from  the  rest  of  the  statutory  roll 
and  covering  them  in  an  item  by  themselves. 

The  committee  which  passed  upon  our  appropriations  last  year 
took  one  step  in  this  direction.  A\  hile  the  supervisors,  deputies,  and 
rangers  were  largely  carried  on  the  statutory  roll  as  before,  a  new 
item  of  $12r),0(K)  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  the  present  fiscal  vear 
for  the  employment  of  supervisors,  deputies,  and  rangers  without 
statutory  limitations,  as  a  safety  valve  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
personnel  in  those  grades  that  might  be  found  necessary.  We  ask 
you  this  year  to  transfer  all  of  the  supervisors,  deputy  supervisors, 
and  rangers  to  an  item  of  that  character,  but  with  limitations  upon 
the  numoer  of  men  that  can  be  employed  at  stated  rates  of  compen- 
sation: that  is,  we  propose  a  combination  with  a  larger  degree  of 
flexibility  than  the  present  statutory  roll  permits  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  a  large  measure  of  control  by  Congress  over  the 
rates  of  compensation  which  we  are  permitted  to  pay.  That  has 
ai)peared  to  us  to  be  a  rational,  businesslike  solution  of  this  question. 
It  is  not  a  lump  fund,  because  there  are  stated  limitations  on  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  employed  at  given  salaries,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  suflicient  flexibility  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
which  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  have  substantially  the 
same  inflexibility  unless  you  established  the  salary  scale  imder  the 
lump  fund  as  you  have  cm  the  statutory  roll,  a  little  more  flexibility 

Iperhap's,  but  you  have  your  men  there,  and  you  are  paying  them 
certain  salaries,  and  you  can  not  take  the  salaries  away  from  them. 
Unless  you  have  a  leeway  in  a  reserve  fund  of  some  soil,  you  are  just 
as  badlv  off  as  l)efore. 

Mr.  Oreeley.  Even  with  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  can  be  employed  at  stated  salaries  we  would  have  more  leeway 
than  under  the  present  form  of  statutory  roll. 
Mr.  Btrxes.  How  will  it? 

Mr.  Greemit.  The  item  which  we  propose,  as  stated  on  page  118 
of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  reads :  "  For  the  employment  of  forest 
supervisors,  deputy  supervisors,  and  rangers,  $2,318,000:  Fro  ruled. 
That  there  may  lie  employed  from  this  fimd  12  at  not  to  exceed 
H.00O  per  annum,  36  at  not  to  exceed  $J3,500  per  annum,  92  at  not  to 
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exceed  $8,0(K)  per  annum,  78  at  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  annum^  ind 
1,112  at  not  to  exceed  $2,00()  per  annum." 

Xow,  we  would  not  employ  more  than  a  few  men  in  each  ptnrp 
at  the  maximum  salary  named;  probably  we  would  not  employing 
at  the  maximum  at  first.  Men  would  be  increased  ^adually  from 
their  present  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  ability  shown  by  the 
indivichial  over  a  c(msiderable  period  of  time.  New  employees  would 
be  started  at  as  low  a  rate  as  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  qualified 
men.  Their  salary  advancement  woidd,  under  the  proposed  plan,  be 
made  to  correspond  closely  with  the  increase  in  the  responsibility 
and  ability  of  each  man,  and  it  w^ould  be  ]>ossible  within  the  limits 
provided  to  pay  an  exceptional  salary  to  an  exceptional  man  instead 
of  losing:  him  from  Government  service,  as  often  occurs  now  because  ^ 
of  the  inflexibility  of  the  statutory  roll. 

For  other  classes  of  employees  we  propose  a  continuation  of  our 
former  statutory  roll  with  certain  chanfjes  in  the  number  of  em- 
T)loyees  of  the  various  grades  and  certain  increases  in  salaries,  which 
I  should  like  to  summarize. 

We  have  512  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll  for  whom  we  propose  an 
average  increase  in  salary  of  $315:  we  have  H2  surveyors,  draftsmen, 
and  other  men  of  engineering  qualifications  for  whom  we  propoa 
an  avera<re  increase  in  salary  of  $310;  we  have  10  employees  of  the 
photographer  and  artist  group  for  whom  we  propose  an  average  in- 
crease in  base  salary  of  $300;  we  have  1)  employees  of  the  skilled  |^ 
trades  group  for  whom  we  propose  an  average  increase  of  $262; 
we  have  14  employees  of  the  subtcchnical  group,  laboratory  aids  and 
personnel  of  that  character,  for  whom  we  propose  an  average  increase 
of  $307;  Ave  have  54  subclerical  employees,  messengers,  janitors,  rtc 
for  whom  we  proi)ose  an  average  increase  of  $121.    In  making  up 
this  new  statutory  roll  we  have  transferred  30  employees  from  exist- 
ing lunip-suu)  roils,  in  accordance  with  the  general  arrangement  or 
understanding  that  has  been  in  elFect  between  the  committee  and  the 
I)ej)artnient  of  Agriculture  that  employees  on  the  lump-sum  rolls 
wliose   duties  correspond   with   those  of  employees  carried  on  the 
s-tatutorv  roll  and  who  are  regarded  as  of  permanent  status  shoulA 
be  takon  over  on  to  the  statutory  roll.     We  have  provided  for  2V 
new  clerks  as  ])art  of  the  increase  which  I  indicated  this  morning 
to  ])rovide  for  the  trreater  volume  of  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  are  these  21  additional  clerks  dm  ^ 
to  anticipated  new  sales? 

Air.  (fREELEY.  P'ifteen  of  the  proposed  new  clerks  will  be  eriiploye^ 
in  the  offices  of  the  national  forests  and  11  will  be  employed  in  th^ 
district  offices.  The  difference  between  the  2(5  and  21  will  be  carri^_ 
under  tlie  geDcral  administration  item.  Those  26  new  clerks  will  a 
be  eni])]oved  in  the  field,  that  is,  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  thcv  all  are  made  necessarv  bv  the  new  business  on  the  nation^ 
forests  and  in  the  district  offices. 

FOREST    SI  TERVISORS,   DEPl^TIES,   AND    FOREST   RANiSERS. 

lender  the   new    item    for   supervisors,   deputy   supervisors, 
rangers,  Ave  are  including  till  eniplovees  in  those  grades  at  present 
ried  anywhere  in  the  Forest  Service.    This  year  they  are  split, 
bulk  of  them  being  on  the  statutory  roll  and  some  of  them  on 
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Uaneous  toII.  They  should  all  be  together  in  one  item.  We  will 
fer  to  this  new  rofl  of  a  semistatutory  character  5  supervisors 
22  rangers  now  carried  on  the  lump-sum  roll.    We  are  going 

the  total  number  of  supervisors  and  we  are  going  to  increase 
tmber  of  rangers  by  17.  The  promotions  which  we  contemplate 
!g  among  the  supervisors,  deputies,  and  rangers,  if  this  item 
eted  as  presented,  are  the  largest  promotions  that  we  contem- 
in  the  entire  Forest  Service,  because  that  is  the  most  criti- 
>int  in  the  Forest  Service.  The  staff  of  business  executives 
field  is  the  point  where  we  can  least  afford  to  have  inexperienced 
rly  qualified  men.  So  we  propose  to  promote  135  forest  super- 
an  average  of  $595  in  base  salary. 

propose  to  promote  73  deputy  supervisors  an  average  of  $571 
112  forest  rangers  an  avei-age  of  $316.  The  total  increase  in  the 
irv  roll  and  in  the  supervisors,  deputies,  and  rangers'  roll  over 
jsent  fiscal  year  is  $804,664.  Of  that  increase,  $^7,868  will  be 
or  promotions,  $36,840  for  new  employees,  and  $119,956  to 
ire  of  transfers  from  lump-sum  ix>lls.  We  will  carry  on  the 
II.  all  told,  1,904  positions.  We  are  recoimnending  promotions 
79  out  of  the  1.904,  and  the  average  promotion  that  we  are 

for  is  $341. 

increase  in  the  statutory  and  supen-isor  roll  is  thiis  primarily 

reased  compensation.    There  is  a  provision  for  21  new  clerks 

new  forest  rangers,  and  aside  from  that  and  some  transfers  ot 

ns  from  lump-sum  i-olls  the  increase  we  have  requested  is  for 

ed  compensation.    That  is  the  gist  of  the  statutory- roll  item, 

le  roll  for  supervisors,  deputies,  and  ran^rs  which  we  ask  to 

e  separate.    t7nless  you  have  some  questions  to  ask  about  that 

lis  will  terminate  my  statement  regarding  it, 

Anderson.  I  went  over  every  item  in  this  business  last  year 

y  forest  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  feel  that  the  committee 

;  proposition  down  last  year  ^ust  as  close  as  it  could  be  cut, 

V  too  close.    I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  put  through  the 

:  a  roll  you  suggest  here. 

Ctreelet.  Is  that,  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

f  the  roll  or  the  increased  compensation  which  we  are  asking? 

A.NDeRaoN.  Well,  both,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent.    It  mient 

ibie  to  adjust  the  roll  to  give  you  some  more  flexiblky,  and  it 

he  possible  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  to  increase  the  salaries. 

it  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  do  either  to  the  extent  you  pro- 

r  do  not  want  to  be  understood,  of  course,  as  passing  on  the 

ts  far  as  I  am  concerned,  finally,  but  that  is  my  present  im- 

1  about  it. 

]rBEei.ET.  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  form  of  supervisor, 

supervisor,  and  ranger  roll  was  patterned  after  the  appro- 

I  made  by  Congress  for  the  Vocational  Board  for  Disabled 

I  and  Sailors. 

LNDEB80N,  We  hope  to  get  more  elRciency  than  we  did  under 

jropriation. 

Jtbnes.  Do  you  know  the  reason  that  was  done?    I  do  not 

to  speak  of  it,  because  I  was  partly  responsible  for  that.    It 

lc  because  they  had  taken  a  lump  sum  and  followed  a  rule 

taying  any  man  whom  they  employed  more  than  $300  more 

OO— 21 21 
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than  he  received  in  his  previous  employment.  "VAHien  we  discovered 
tnat  rule,  in  order  to  have  some  check  upon  them,  we  adopted  the 
schedule  which  you  say  became  law. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  a  very  good  argument  can 
be  advanced  for  putting  the  supervisors,  deputies,  and  rangers  on  a 
straight  out  lump-sum  roll.  These  men  are  not  like  clerks  and  other 
employees  with  more  or  less  fixed  and  uniform  qualifications,  where 
length  of  service  combined  with  efficiency  are  usually  the  considera- 
tions upon  which  promotion  is  based.  They  are  running  business 
jobs  and  you  must,  within  reasonable  limits^  adjust  the  salary  to  the 
business  ]ob,  just  as  any  commercial  organization  that  operates  140 
offices  throughout  the  country  has  got  to  adjust  the  salaries  to  the 
volume  and  special  requirements  of  the  business  handled  from  each 
branch  office. 

Rather  than  to  suggest  an  out-and-out  lump-fund  item  for  this  ad- 
ministrative force  we  have  suggested  this  form  of  roll,  believing  that 
it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress  in  providing  for  control 
ov^er  the  scale  of  compensation.  We  put  that  in  your  hands  by  a 
range  of  limits.  All  we  ask  is  flexibility  to  adjust  the  pay  of  "the 
men  to  the  jobs  that  they  have  from  time  to  time. 

(JEXERAL   EXPENSES. 
rURCIIASE  OF  BUILDINGS — NEW   LANGUAGE. 

^lay  I  refer  for  a  moment  to  item  Gl,  on  page  119,  where  in  the 
general  language,  which  defines  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  we  have  included  the  word  *'  purchased  "*'  about  mid- 
wav  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  In  the  proviso? 

Mr.  Gkeelky.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  purchase  buildings  as  well  as  to  erect  them.  It 
happens  occasionally  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
building  suitiible  and  needed  for  administrative  uses  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  at  lower  cost  than  the  amount  for  which  a  building 
could  be  erected.  At  present  we  have  no  authority  to  make  such 
purchases.  We  have  no  idea  of  going  into  the  general  purchase  of 
buildings  by  any  means:  it  would  simpl}^  be  a  matter  of  choice  as  to 
whether  a  building  could  be  purchased  to  better  advantage  than  a 
new  building^ould  be  erected  to  meet  a  specific  need  in  a  given  case, 
and  for  that  reason  the  insertion  of  the  word  has  been  requested. 

The  next  main  item  which  we  are  requesting  is  a  suostitute  for 
the  144  separate  appropriations  for  general  expenses  on  national 
forests.  As  I  statecl  this  morning,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  simplicity  in  accounting  to  substitute  a  single  item  for 
those  144  corresponding  items  which  must  of  necessity  be  inter- 
changeable to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  are  now  interchange- 
able to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  So  I  have  treated  the  estimati. 
for  general  expenses  on  naticmal  forests  as  a  whole. 

ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  the  item  of  additional  national 
forests  created  or  to  be  created  under  section  11  of  the  act  of  Mardi 
1,  1911? 
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Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Also  the  item  for  necessary  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  of  the  national  forests? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

for  salaries  and  field  and  station  expenses,  etc. 

• 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  then  the  item  for  general  maintenance? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  still  separate.  I  am  discussing  now  item 
63  on  page  120.  The  existing  legislation  is  No.  64  on  page  122,  con- 
sisting of  144  corresponding  items  for  the  various  national  forests. 
The  increase  proposed  is  $700,000.  This  increase  will  be  used  to  em- 
ploy 87  new  year-around  people,  who  will  be  lumbermen,  grazing 
men,  trained  foresters,  and  other  technical  employees,  and  who  are 
required  to  take  care  of  the  increased  use  and  business  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  It  will  be  used  also  to  employ  445  additional  short- 
term  employees,  401  of  whom  will  be  fire  guards,  employed  on  the 
average  3.8  months  per  year;  the  remaining  45  will  be  temporary 
scalers  required  to  supplement  the  year-around  force  during  the 
most  active  logging  seasons.  It  will  also  be  used  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  most  of  our  present  guards  an  average  of  $50  per 
man  during  the  fire  season.  Our  forest  guards  are  temporary  em- 
ployees paid  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  the  rate  of  compensation 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  wages  necessary  in  each  region  to  get  rea- 
sonablv  qualified  men.  On  the  average  that  is  going  to  amount  to 
$50  per  man  per  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  forest  guards  carried  under  this  item  di- 
vided among  the  144  forests? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  fThe  increase  of  $700,000  will  also  cover 
onr  increased  cost  of  travel,  telephone,  and  telegraph  service  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  aside  from  personal  services.  We  also 
wish  to  devote  $145,000  of  it  to  increased  fire-fiffhting  equipment 
and  material.  That  is  simply  another  feature  oi  preparedness  in 
our  effort  to  take  care  of  the  normal  forest-fire  hazard  by  our  stand- 
ing organization  and  reduce  the  emergency  fire-fighting  expendi- 
tures as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  this  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  consists  largely  of  fire-fighting  tools,  such  as 
shoveds,  axes,  picks,  water-carrying  equipment,  packsaddles,  emer- 
gency telephone  wires,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $145,000  should  buy  a  lot  of  such  equipment. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Well,  we  have  156,000,000  acres  of  land  to  protect, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  that  sort  of  equipment  is  heavy.  What  we 
are  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  get  suitable  caches  of  this  equipment  dis- 
tributed over  the  national  forests  at  strategic  points  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  been  your  previous  annual  expenditure 
for  this  equipment? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  Mr.  Anderson,  but 
this  $145,000  represents  the  estimate  of  our  field  oflBcers  as  to  what 
is  needed  to  give  the  fire-fighting  organization  an  adequate  skeleton 
outfit  to  take  care  of  the  average  fire  year. 


•'.fl 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Will  this  be  an  annual  expenditure  hereafter!  \f 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  hope  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  everybody  whom  you  get  from  the  outside    \i 
and  who  is  employed  on  this  job  takes  shovels,  axes,  and  whatever  he 
can  get  hold  of  home  with  him  when  he  finishes  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Not  if  our  rangers  are  on  the  job.    I  suppose  a  few 
tools  get  away  occasionally,  but  every  forest  officer  is  responsible 
for  checking  them  up  and  accounting  ior  all  the  stuff  that  has  been 
issued  to  him.    The  $700,000,  then,  will  be  split  between  five  different 
purposes — $354,000  for  new  employees,  $111,000  for  the  increased  cost 
of  temporary  labor  required  in  our  fire-protective  work,  $146,000  for 
additional  fire-fighting  equipment,  $63,000  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
cost  of  travel,  freight,  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  and  miscel- 
laneous items,  $26,400  for  promotions.   That  will  be  for  the  promotion 
of  the  relativelv  small  number  of  lumbermen,  trained  foresters,  etc., 
who  are  carried!  under  this  item  for  the  general  expenses  of  national 
forests.    For  example,  we  propose  to  promote  15  fire  wardens  or  fire 
chiefs  an  average  of  $72  each;  we  propose  to  promote  111  technical 
men,  grazing  men  and  timbermen,  an  average  of  $191  each,  and  1-^ 
lumbermen,  who  represent  relatively  high-grade  timber  appraisers, 
an  average  of  $318  each.    Out  of  the  $700,000  but  $26,400  will  go  into 
promotions.    The  rest  goes  into  better  fire  protection  and  provision 
for  taking  care  of  our  increased  business. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  the  scale  proposed  for  the  87  men 
for  whom  you  estimate  $175,000  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  87  new  men  will  amount  to  $154,000,  and  the 
average  is  $1,770  apiece;  most  of  them  will  be  grazing  and  timber 
men  obtained  from  the  forest  schools  and  year-around  lumbermen 
and  year-around  timber  scalers  of  whom  we  require  high  qualifica- 
tions and  practical  experience;  and  $1,778  represents  the  average  sal- 
ary proposed.  The  average  expenditure  for  fire-fighting  equipment, 
in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  Andei-son,  has  b^n  $61,000  a  year, 
and  we  are  proposing  in  these  estimates  to  make  it  $145,000  next 
year  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  layout. 

increased  cx)8t  of  supplies,  tools,  travel,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  your  figures  you  have  estimated 
$705,000,  and  you  say  $180,000  is  to  cover  the  inci'eased  cost  of  sup- 
plies, tools,  travel,  and  forage  on  the  forests.  Now,  is  that  $180^000 
m  addition  to  the  $61,000  that  you  have  previously  spent  for  that 
purpose,  making  $241,000? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  figures  you  have  been  giving  us  do  not  seem 
to  correspond  with  the  figures  in  the  note. 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  is  a  slight  change,  but  there  is  no  important 
change.  The  $180,000  includes  the  $145,000  for  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment, the  rest  of  that  going  into  the  increased  cost  of  travel,  sup- 
plies, forage,  telephone  and  telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  here  is  the  trouble ;  you  have  given  us  a  fiigure  of 
$63,000  for  the  increased  cost  of  travel,  freight,  etc.  Where  does 
that  come  in? 

Mr.  Greeley.  $63,000? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.    You  have  given  us  that  figure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  given  $61,000  as  the  amount  you  have 
spent  for  this  puri>ose.    Now,  do  you  want  to  add  $145,000? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  $145,000  is  for  fire-fighting  equipment,  but  he 
has  given  us  the  figure  of  $63,000  for  the  increased  cost  of  travel, 
freight,  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  etc.  I  do  not  know  the 
paragraph  to  which  it  has  reference  at  all. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  diflBculty  is  that  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
you  do  not  correspond,  item  by  item,  with  the  figures  printed  on  page 
121.  The  item  of  $180,000  on  page  121  includes  the  increased  equip- 
ment and  the  increased  cost  oi  travel,  forage  supplies,  and  miscella- 
neous items ;  I  have  revised  that  figure  somewhat  and  made  the  total 
higher  than  $180,000,  but  it  is  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  it  really  should  be  $145,000  for  fire-fighting 
equipment  and  $63,000  for  increased  cost  of  travel,  etc.,  or  $208,000? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir ;  instead  of  the  $180,000. 

NEW  employees. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  under  (d)  $175,000  for  87  new  men. 

Mr.  Greewoy.  Yes,  sir;  T  reduce  that  to  $154,000. 

!Mr.  Byrnes.  WTiere  is  this  figure  of  $854,000  for  new  employees? 

■ 

ADDITIONAL  FIRE  OUARI>S. 

Mr.  Greeley.  $200,000  for  additional  forest  guards  and  other 
shoi-t-term  men,  and  $154,000  for  the  87  new  year-around  men.  It 
is  the  sum  of  those  two  items. 

increased  cost  of  temporary  labor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  the  item  of  $111,000  for  the  increased  cost 
of  temporary  labor? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  (c),  page  121.  (c)  is  a  combination  of  the 
in(*reased  cost  of  temporary  labor  and 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  The  bill  gives  $150,000  and  the  figure 
you  gave  us  was  $111,000. 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  $111,000  for  increased  compensation  to  be  paid  tem- 
j)orary  labor  and  $20,400  to  cover  promotions  for  year-around  em- 
ployees. 

^r.  Anderson.  You  say  the  $111,000  is  for  increased  compensation, 
but  vou  mean  promotions? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Well,  it  is  for  higher  wages.  These  are  not  perma- 
nent employees ;  they  are  temporary  guards.  We  employ  2,242  guards 
for  a  period  of  a  little  less  than  four  months,  on  the  average,  and 
we  must  pay  somewhat  higher  wages,  amounting,  on  the  average, 
to  $50  per  man  for  the  season.  The  increase  in  wages  for  these  tem- 
porary employees  amounts  to  $111,000. 

Mr."  Anderson.  I  was  misled  by  your  statement  that  only  $26,400 
of  this  amount  represented  promotions  and,  of  course,  promotions 
and  increases  in  salary  are  synonymous  to  me. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  only  distinction  is  between  the  promotions  of 
vear-around  employees,  who  are  on  our  permanent  rolls,  and  the 
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Avages  paid  to  temporary  laborers.  In  other  words,  when  we  employ 
forest  guards  we  have  to  go  into  the  local  labor  market,  such  as  it  is, 
and  pay  a  wage  high  enough  to  get  the  men.  They  are  in  a  diflferent 
class  from  our  year-around  civil  service  appointees.  That  is  the 
onlv  distinction." 

ft' 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  next  item  is  No.  65,  on  page  125,  for  necessary  miscellaneous 
expenses  incident  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Forest  Service. 
There,  again,  we  have  proposed  to  combine  eight  corresponding  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  item  for  additional  na- 
tional forests^ 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  additional  national  forests  are  carried  under  the 
single  item  for  general  expenses  on  national  forests. 

Mr.'' Anderson.  That  is  item  63? 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  argue  that  by  changing  the  form  of  this 
appropriation  that  you  can  save  money  in  your  accounting  depart- 
ment t 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  make  any  particular  argument  of  that 
sort,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  make  the  point  too  far-fetched,  but 
it  will  greatly  simplify  our  accounts;  we  can  carry  one  item  instead 
of  144,  and  the  amount  of  clerical  work,  correspondence,  and  records 
required  in  making  the  transfers  and  keeping  the  144  different  items 
straight  as  an  accounting  proposition  will  be  greatly  reduced:  I 
can  not  say  that  is  going  to  mean  a  saving  of  any  particular  sum  or 
that  we  could  lay  off  any  particular  number  of  clerks,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  been  perpetuating  here  a  system  of  split  appropria- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  real  justification. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  justification  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  the 
House  is  that  when  they  see  in  the  law  that  the  particular  forest  in 
which  they  are  interested  is  appropriated  for  to  the  extent  of  $47,000 
they  think  that  amount  is  gomg  to  be  'spent  there,  but  when  they 
do  not  see  it  thev  do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  be  spent,  and 
they  are  always  learful  that  funds  will  be  diverted  from  one  forest 
to  another,  tliat  their  people  will  not  get  the  service  they  desire,  and 
that  they  will  come  in  for  criticism  in  connection  with  it.  Conse- 
quently there  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  very  considerable  opposition 
to  putting  this  in  one  sum,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  some  experience  or  that  sort  in  the  last  year,  not  with  this 
particular  item  but  with  another  item. 

Mr.  (treeley.  I  appreciate  that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  States,  and  as  I  said  this  morning,  it  is 
not  a  vital  matter,  although  it  is  one  of  considerable  convenience. 
I  have  prepared  here,  and  will  leave  with  you,  a  distribution  of  the 
total  fund  between  the  several  States  containing  national  forests, 
and  a  second  distribution  between  the  140  national  forests,  and  I 
will  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  advsability,  if  a  single  fimd 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Congress,  of  splitting  that  between 
States  so  that  we  could  carr>'  but  21  items  instead  of  144. 

The  next  item,  Xo.  65,  on  page  125,  is  a  combination  of  the  eight 
items  carried  in  the  previous  bill.  In  addition  to  our  headquarters 
office  in  Washington  the  national  forests  are  administered  from  sev- 
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eral  district  headquarters,,  each  of  which  exercises  a  good  deal  of 
administrative  authority  in  the  business  of  the  district.    This  re- 
sults from  our  effort  to  clecentralize  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests  and  keep  it  as  close  as  possible  to  the  regions  in  which  the 
forests  lie.     Mor  the  same  reasons  as  before  we  feel  that  it  would 
be   as   satisfactory  and  much   simpler  to   combine  the  items  for 
genera]  administration  into  one,  and  in  that  combined  total  we  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $170,030.     Of  that  increase  $77,410  will 
go  into  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business,  particularly  travel,  the 
renting  of  headquarters  outside  of  Washington,  telephone  and  tele- 
pfraph  service,  etc.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  the  committee 
facts  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  travel,  and  in  general  terms  the 
rent  situation  throughout  the  countrj^  is  very  generally  known.    This 
does  not,  of  course,  include  rentals  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  which  there  is  one  item  covering  the  whole  department. 

XTncler  this  item,  $34,380  is  asked  for  new  employees.  We  will  need 
10  nei»v  employees  in  the  district  offices  to  enaole  us  to  increase  our 
force  of  inspectors.  We  need  to  carry  out  more  thorough  and  fre- 
quent inspections  of  the  work  in  the  national  forests  than  we  are  able 
to  do  'with  our  present  personnel,  particularly  during  this  period 
when  there  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  so  much  change  in  field 
p>ersonnel.  With  old  men  leaving  and  new  men  coming  in,  frequent 
inspection  is  essential  to  break  in  the  new  personnel  and  keep  the 
work  up  to  standard.  That  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  employees  in  the  district  offices.  We  are  also  asking  for  two  addi- 
tional employees  in  the  administrative  work  at  Washington,  who  will 
be  technical  men  and  will  handle  technical  subjects.  The  remainder 
of  the  increase  asked  for  in  this  item  is  for  promotions  in  the  salaries 
[)f  existing  personnel  carried  under  these  funds. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  involved  for  these  12  new  men? 
Mr.  Gkeeijey.  The  promotions  which  we  have  provided  for  amount 
to  $68,240.  This  will  promote  151  people,  26  employees  in  Washing- 
ton at  an  average  of  $190  each  and  125  men  in  the  various  district 
offices  at  an  average  of  $426  each.  The  increased  cost  of  travel  and 
other  exi)enses  aside  from  personal  service  amount  to  $77,410.  This  is 
the  only  statement  I  have  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  item, 
and  unless  there  are  questions  regarding  it,  I  will  pass  on. 

MAINTENANCE,  ETC.,  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  next  item  is  No.  67  on  page  127. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  becomes  of  No.  66,  which  is  your  substitute 
for  the  144  items  in  the  specified  national  forests? 

Mr.  GREEL.EY.  Item  No.  66  carries  no  additional  appropriation.  It 
is  a  summary  of  the  appropriations  made  available  for  the  use,  main- 
tenance, improvement  of  the  national  forests,  and  so  forth,  including 
general  administration.  It  is  simply  a  total  figure.  The  elimination 
of  the  I'^ord  "  specified  "  is  possible  if  the  combination  is  made  in  the 
form  we  have  asked  it 

FIOHTINO    AND    PREVENTING    FOREST    FIRES. 

No.  67,  on  page  127,  is  the  item  which  hitherto  has  been  carried 
in  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  bill.  We  have  transferred  it  to 
the  Forest  Service  section  without  change  in  language,  because  it  is 
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a  Forest  Service  expenditure  exclusively,  and  we  see  no  i-eason  whf 
it  should  not  l>e  carried  with  the  other  Forest  Service  items.  ThB 
is  the  emergency  fund  which  Congress  has  provided  in  varyinr 
amounts  ever  since  our  fii*e  year  of  1910  showed  the  necessity  ot 
having  some  fund  over  and  above  the  regular  appi'opriations  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  serious  forest  fires.  For  several  years 
Congress  gave  us  an  emergencv  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  to  be 
drawn  upon  should  the  exigencies  of  the  fire  fighting  season  require 
it.  Then  the  amount  was  cut  and  last  year  was  brought  down  to 
$350,000.     As  I  stated  this  morning,  our  average  emergency  ex- 

Eenditure  has  been  $758,000  during  the  past  11  yeans,  and  we  have 
ad  to  come  to  Congress  on  an  average  for  a  deficiencv  appropria- 
tion of  $59:>,0()0. 

Our  hope*  in  presenting  the  estimate  this  year  for  an  increased 
fire-fighting  organization  of  men  and  equipment,  is  to  be  able  to 
largely  reduce  the  necessity  for  these  emergency  expenditures  which, 
as  I  said  this  morning,  are  uneconomical  and  unbusinesslike.    We 
can  not  hope  to  eliminate  them  altogether,  and  when  an  emergeDc; 
does  occur  and  excei)tional  expenditures  must  be  made,  it  is  essentud 
to  have  an  emergency  fund  that  can  be  drawn  upon  so  that  we  will 
not  be  compelled  to  incur  a  deficit.     There  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  which  the  necessity  of  incurrin/oj  a  deficit  and  carrying  that 
deficit   before    a   deficiency   appropriation   could  be   made   almost 
wrecked  the  Forest  Service,  because  the  deficiency  appropriation  was 
only  made  at  the  very  last  minute.    We  have  asked  this  vear  for  a 
much  smaller  emergency  item  than  we  have  asked  for  for  several 
years  past  on  the  ground  that  the  increased  appropriations  i-equestcd 
for  a  permanent  protective  force  should  materially  reduce  the  ne- 
cessity for  emergency  expenditures.    The  item  in  this  form  prevents 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $150,000,  except  in  cases  of  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  so  that  if  we  are  able  to  prevent  the  extraordinary 
emergency  by  a  larger  and  better  equipped  fire-protective  organiza- 
tion, the  fund  here  appropriated  will  simply  laj>se  into  the  Treasury- 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  it  is  essential  that  we  have  sona® 
emergency  fund  available  to  fall  back  upon  if  the  character  of  the 
fire  vear  necessitates  it.    In  this  item  also  provision  is  made 

ifr.  Anderson  (interposing).  You  talk  about  a  reduction:  as  * 
matter  of  fact  there  is  an  increase.  While  you  have  some  emergency 
language  in  there  that  may  amount  to  something,  as  a  matter  of  f  a^t 
the  item  is  an  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Byknes.  And  the  note  specifically  says  it  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  (iRKELKY.  An  increase  over  the  present  appropriation? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  (iREEij-:!'.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  asked  for  before. 

Mr.  Grkeley.  It  is  an  increase  over  the  appropriation  of  last  y©*^' 
but  it  is  a  reduction  from  w^hat  the  Forest  Service  has  told  CongT^^ 
from  year  to  year  we  would  probably  have  to  spend. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  usual  statement  of  estimates  and  appropn*' 
tions  under  this  item  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  so  I  do  not  kno^ 
what  the  previous  estimates  have  been.  ^^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  note  also  says  that  the  average  has  been  $758,000* 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  spent  on  an  average  $768,000  a  year.  Tb^ 
theory  on  which  the  estimates  are  presented  this  year  is  to  make  tbe 
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expenditures  of  most  of  that  amount  unnecessary.  The  item  as  pre- 
seateil  includes  $50,000  for  continued  cooperation  with  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  maintenance  of  an  air  patrol  for  the  prevention  and 
sUDpression  of  forest  fires. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  While  you  say  the  theory  up<m  which  the  estimates 
are  based  is  to  enable  you  to  reduce  your  emergency  fund,  yet  when 
you  transfer  this  emergency  item  you  also  increase  it. 
Mr.  Greeley.  We  increase  i^t  over  the  approj)riation. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Over  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated. 
Mr.  Greeley.  Yes;  that  is  because,  Mr.  Byrnes,  as  a  straight  busi- 
ness proposition  I  do  not  feel  it  is  safe  to  face  our  fire  year  without 
an  emergency  fund  of  $3r)0.0(K)  plus  the  fire  patrol. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  the  theory  uiK)n  which  you  are  going 
to  proceed,  the  chea^)est  thing  for  us  to  do.  apparently,  is  to  cut  out 
all  this  extra  organization  and  all  the  extra  equipment  and  every- 
thing else,  and  give  you  an  emergency  fire-fighting  fund  of  $1,()()0,00() 
again,  and  let  you  use  it  in  case  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  want  it  in  that  form.  Mr.  Andei'son.  I 
would  rather  have  one-half  of  that  amoimt  or  one-third  of  that 
amount  with  authority  to  use  it  without  waiting  for  the  emergency 
to  come. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  are  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation 
in  order  to  make  it  unnecessary,  and  then  you  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  emergency  fund  also. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  point  to  that,  Mr.  Byrnes,  is  that  the  emergency 

appropriation  has  hitherto  in  almost  every  year  been  inadequate,  and 

we  have  had  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  deliciency.    What  I  want  to 

do  now  is  to  make  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  standing  organization. 

As  I  told  you  shortly  ago,  out  of  the  increases  we  have  asked  for, 

up  and  down  the  line,  we  propose  to  use  $592,()(M)  for  better  fire  pro- 

I  tection.     Now,  on  top  of  that  we  are  asking  for  an  emergency  appro- 

I  priation  of  $350,000,  which  would  give  us  an  appropriation,  assum- 

'  Jii^  that  this  w^as  all  expended,  of  $942,CX)0.    This  is  about  $150,000 

more  than  our  emergency  expenditures  alone  have  amounted  to  on 

the  average  in  the  past  11  years. 

We  have  continued  in  this  item  the  amount  and  the  language  deal- 
ing with  the  cooperative  fire  patrol  with  the  Air  Service  of  the  War 
Department  exactly  as  during  the  past  year,  except  that  we  have 
inserted  the  word  "  permanent "  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  buildings.  We  have  found  that  the  prohibition  on  the  construc- 
tion of  any  buildings  whatsoever  under  the  expenditure  of  this 
$50,000  has  prevented  us  from  doing  certain  temporary  construction 
of  small  shelters,  buildings  for  the  protection  of  tools,  buildings  for 
the  protection  of  telephone  communication,  etc.,  is  a  serious  handicap. 
We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  anv  permanent  construction  under  this 
item.  We  do  not  propose  to  build  permanent  stations  or  hangers,  or 
anything  of  that  sort, but  we  do  ask  for  authority  to  put  up  temporary 
shacks,  storage  sheds,  and  similar  little  structures. 

The  airplane  patrol  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  has 
fAven  some  excellent  results.  The  War  Department  furnished  on 
me  average  last  year  37  machines  and  166  men.  The^e  machines 
worked  from  four  bases  in  California  and  from  two  bases  in  Oregon. 
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The  War  Department  was  unable  to  furnish  the  number  of  machina 
and  men  that  would  have  been  required  to  extend  the  airplane  patrol 
over  other  portions  of  the  national  forests  in  the  West.  We  can  not 
yet  say  that  this  airplane  patrol  is  the  solution  of  the  prompt  (b- 
tection  of  forest  fires,  but  we  can  say  that  it  has  accomplished  enough 
to  thoroughlv  justify  a  continuation  of  the  work.  It  is  still  somewlut 
experimental. 

The  training  of  the  airplane  pilots  and  observers  in  this  particular 
kind  of  work  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  single  year,  and  the  per- 
fection of  conununication  between  the  airplanes  and  the  ground 
under  the  rugged  topographic  conditions  in  the  national  forests  is 
something  that  is  going  to  take  time  to  work  out,  but  the  airplanes 
have  discovered  a  good  many  fires,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  th^ 
have  discovered  and  reported  the  fires  with  excellent  accuracy.  In 
other  cases,  the  airplanes  have  given  very  efficient  service  in  taking 
forest  oflicei-s  to  determine  the  exact  location  of  a  forest  fire,  whose 
exi.>t(>nce  had  previously  been  known,  seeing  how  big  it  was,  just 
where  it  was,  just  how  it  could  best  be  fouglit,  where  the  men  and 
supplies  should  go  in,  and  at  what  point  the  fire  should  be  attacked. 
In  one  or  two  instances  of  that  character  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
undoubtedly  saved,  because  the  airplane  made  it  possible  for  the 
supervising  officer  to  get  a  much  better  imderstanding  of  the  whole 
situation. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  War  Department  in  an  experimental 
way  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  dirigible  air  machine  can  be 
utilized  in  forest-fire  work  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  whether  t 
dirigible — as  a  more  stable  machine  than  the  airplane,  a  machine 
that  can  caiTy  much  greater  loads — can  be  adapted  not  only  to  the 
discovery  of  forest  fires  but  to  the  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  fii^es  in  inaccessible  regions.  This  is  still  experimental,  but 
with  the  rapid  development  in  the  navig^ation  of  the  air,  I  feel  that  it 
is  thoroughly  desirable  to  continue  this  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  it  is  inaccessible,  how  is  a  dirigible  going  to  have  a 
landing  placed 

Mr.  (iim:eli:y.  A  sdienie  has  been  worked  out  for  dropping  loads 
on  the  jrround  from  dirigibles  by  wii-e  cables. 

Mr.  nYKNEs.  W^  will  have  to  in(*rease  the  compensation  in  order 
to  <ret  men  to  undertake  those  risk.-.,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  (iRKELKY.  Theiv  has  been  no  lack  of  volunteers  to  date,  Mr. 
Byrnes. 

Mr.  Bykxks.  To  go  up  or  to  come  down  on  the  cable? 

Mr.  (iKEELKY.  One  difficulty  has  been  that  too  many  forest  officers 
want  to  iro  up  in  these  air  machines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  just  wondering  if  this  was  not  a  good  deal 
of  a  play  proposition  i 

Mr.  (Jreei.ky.  It  is  not  a  play  proposition.  If  it  becomes  a  play 
pro|H)sition.  we  will  simply  luive  to  cut  it  out.  It  is  a  question  or  the 
adaptation  of  the  Army  airplane  organization  to  this  particular  job, 
aii<l  to  date  the  results  certainly  justify  its  continuance.  For  ex- 
an»ple.  in  Oregon,  in  the  region  covered,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
national  forests,  out  of  a  total  of  1.0i:j  fires  reported  bv  all  sources, 
To  per  cent  were  reported  by  the  air  patrol,  and  out  or  that  70  per 
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5nt,  465  fires  were  first  discovered  and  reported  by  tlie  air  service.  * 
Sllinet}'  per  cent  of  the  fires  reported  were  found  to  be  within  one- 
fuarter  of  a  mile  of  the  location  as  reported  by  the  airplane  observers, 
_  rhich  shows  that  they  have  attained  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  location  of  the  fires. 

In  California  the  results  were  also  very  encouraging.  The  air 
service  reported  772  fires  during  the  summer  months  in  California 
jUid  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  reported  by  the  air  service 
1*1  advance  of  the  lookouts  or  the  patrol  men  in  the  national  forests, 
t  feel  confident  we  can  make  the  aiq^lane  work  a  valuable  part  of 
^lir  protective  organization,  and  I  keep  coming  back  to  the  wisdom 
3^f  developing  any  system  or  device  that  is  going  to  help  us  to  elimi- 
c^te  the  emergency  fire  expenditure,  because  that  is  the  one  that 
dmkes  the  biggest  drain  upon  the  Treasury,  that  is  the  most  uneco- 
itiomical  from  every  standpoint  and  that  buys  us  the  least  real  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Andersox.  How  nuich  is  the  War  Department  expending  on 
this  cooperative  activity ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Anderscm. 

nm   PREVENTlNd    AND    COMBATlNCi    INFESTATION    OF    INSECTS. 

The  next  item  is  a  new  one.  No.  OS,  page  127,  for  preventing  and 
combating  infestations  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees  on  and 
near  the  national  forests,  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
tranches  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  States,  counties,  munici- 

J)alities  or  with  private  owners.  The  problem  of  preventing  serious 
OSS  of  merchantable  timber  on  the  national  forests  from  destructive 
insects  is  one  that  we  have  had  wuth  us  for  a  good  manv  yeats.  The 
technical  study  of  these  destructive  insects  is  conducted  by  scientists 
an  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  our  methods  of  combating 
them  we  have  been  guided  by  their  advice.  Different  species  of  barK 
beetles,  inhabiting  the  soft  inner  bark  of  forest  trees,  normally  exist 
more  or  less  widely  throughout  many  timber  regions.  In  their 
lornial  condition  they  are  not  dangerous.  Tlieir  natural  enemies, 
>articularly  birds,  take  care  of  them.  But,  from  certain  combina- 
ions  of  natural  circumstances,  periods  occur  here  and  there  where 
his  normal  infestation  of  bark  beetles  assumes  enormous  propor- 
ions,  increasing  in  three  or  four  years  manyfold  in  number  and 
Icstroying  enormous  (juantities  of  timber.  It  is  one  of  the  destruc- 
ive  i)ests  we  have  got  to  be  prepared  for. 

For  exaujple,  in  California  in  1017  we  found  over  a  comparatively 
;niall  region  in  a  survey  made  in  cooperaticm  l>etween  the  Forest 
■>ervice,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
hat  '2o,()()(l,()00  feet  of  the  choicest  pine  timber  of  the  State  had 
jeen  killed  in  a  single  year.  A  little  work  on  that  infestation  at 
:he  right  time  could  have  saved  the  greater  pai*t  of  that  loss.  The 
5111'veys  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  we  are  probably  losing 
137,00(),(K)()  feet  of  timber  yearly  by  insect  outbreaks  at  one  point 
3r  another,  and  at  the  average  price  we  are  getting  from  timber  sales 
this  loss  from  the  work  of  the  bugs  represents  close  to  $1,000,000  a 
year.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a  small  sum,  which  we  wall  use,  not  in 
any  attem])t  to  clean  up  all  of  the  bug-infested  trees  in  the  national 
Forests,  which  would  be  impossible  and  unnecessary,  but  to  jump 
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ill  wlierever  a  (lan<reroiis  outbreak  is  threatening  and  to  employ  two 
or  tliree  men  who  know  enough  entomology  to  detect  the  signs  of 
serious  insect  menaces  and  to  locate  where  serious  infestations  in 
taking  place.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  prepared  to  jump  oi 
these  small  infestations  when  they  l:)ecome  dangerous,  just  as  we  are  _ 
prepared  to  jump  on  a  forest  fire  while  it  is  still  small. 

The  work  we  have  done  hitherto  in  combating  insect  depredntions 
lias  necessarily  been  carried  on  from  the  fund  for  fighting  fires  and 
other  emergencies.    There  is  no  other  fimd  available  for  it.    It  has 
been  impossible  to  allot  money  from  the  emergency  appropriation  at 
the  time  of  the  year  when  bug  work  should  be  done  because  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  that  money  in  reserve  for  the  possibility  of  a  L. 
bad  fire  season,  that  has  handicappe<l  the  handling  of  this  insect 
problem.    We  have  to-day  reports  of  threatened  insect  infestations 
m  four  different  re£ri<uis.  one  of  them  in  southwest<?rn  Colorado,  the 
second  in  California,  the  third  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  the  fourth 
in  northern  Arizona  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (irand  Canvon  National 
Park.    There  the  Park  Service  is  anxious  to  have  us  join  with  them 
in  an  effort  to  ccmtrol  a  threatened  outbreak  of  bark  beetles,  whidi 
would  seriously  injure  the  pine  forests,  both  in  the  national  park 
and  in  the  adjoining  national  forest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  vou  ever  call  upon  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to 
help  you  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  CiREKLEY.  Yes:  the  Bureau  of  Entomology'  has  pros|>eoted 
many  of  these  areas  and  has  furnished  us  with  technical  help  and  sug- 
irestions.  Its  field  men  have  often  taken  charge  of  these  jobs  of 
oringing  the  insects  in  a  particidar  region  under  control.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology  is  the  technical  bureau  that  tells  us  how  to 
do  it,  but  they  have  no  funds  which  they  can  use  to  go  in  and  clean 
up  several  sections  of  forests,  for  examj>le. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  they  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$15,00()  for  investigation  of  insects  affecting  forest  ti'ees.  That  would 
be  used  only  for  purposes  of  investigation. 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  handles  only 
the  investigational  work 

2^Ir.  Anderson  (interposing).  Xo. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Except  as  they  cooperate  with  other  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  little  allotment  for  the  Bui^eau  of  Ento- 
mology right  here  in  this  $25,000  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  language  is  very  miic^h  like  the  statement  you 
have  just  made  in  which  they  ask  for  this  additional  appropriation 
of  $ir)().(X)():  they  say  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  in  the  forests. 

Ml'.  (iREEij^Y.  There  is  a  very  clear  distincticm  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  bureaus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  T  ju<lge  fnmi  what  you  say  that  the  distinction  is 
that  they  go  t<^  the  fore.sts  and  make  investigations  and  tell  you  the 
cause  and  how  it  can  be  remedied  and  you  want  an  appropriation  to 
follow  their  directions  in  remedying  it? 

Mr.  (treeley.  That  is  it. 

T  do  not  like  to  let  the  chairman's  suggestion  pass  that  what  we 
contemplate  is  a  little  bureau  of  entomology. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  contemplate  it  now,  but  I  have  ob- 
served the  growth  of  these  things  for  some  years  and  I  am  speaking 
from  hindsight  rather  than  foresight. 
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Air.  (iREEiJiJY.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  the  one  that  should 
D  the  investigative  work  and  we  have  no  intention  of  trespassing 

rjn  their  domain.  They  have  stations  in  the  timbered  portions 
the  West  where  these  various  bugs  are  studied,  the  life  history  of 
le  insect  worked  out,  and  the  best  method  of  combating  the  bugs  is 
etermined. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  fund  to  spend  at  all  in  carrying  out 
tieir  instructions? 

Mr.  Ctreeley.  The  only  fund  we  have  is  this  emergency  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  would  you  go  about  doing  it?  Can  not  you  use 
ome  of  the  men  employed  looking  for  fires  on  a  day  when  no  fire  is 
n  sight — might  not  they  engage  a  little  while  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
tructions  issued  as*a  result  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau 
►f  Entomology? 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  We  can  use  the  available  time  of  the  rangers  and 
niards  for  insect  work  to  some  extent,  and  a  lot  of  it  has  been  done 
hat  way.  But  where  you  have  a  threatened  infestation  that  you 
lave  to  control  during  the  two  or  three  months  while  the  insects  are 
iwarming  you  have  to  have  an  organized  crew  and  put  in  a  camp 
fith  six  or  a  dozen  men  to  clean  up  the  infested  trees  in  that  area, 
n  every  case  where  we  have  handled  such  work  we  have  drawn  upon 
►ur  permanent  rangers  and  other  men  to  some  extent,  but  you  have 
:ot  to  employ  temporary  labor  and  buy  supplies  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  that  on  an  adequate  scale  without  some  form 
f  emergency  appropriation  available  or  a  special  appropriation, 
i'he  emergency  appropriations  have  not  been  available  hitherto,  for 
rith  the  danger  of  a  oad  fire  season  always  staring  us  in  the  face, 
?ol.  (rraves,  I  know,  never  felt  it  was  wise  to  allot  that  emergency 
aoney  for  insect  work.  I  am  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  We 
are  these  four  threatening  situations  now,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  is  calling  upon  us  for  help.  But  with  the  experience  we 
lave  had  with  bad  fire  vears,  I  can  not  use  the  monev  out  of  this 
ire  emergency  fund  for  that  work  and  then  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress later  on  and  ask  for  a  deficiency.    That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  understand  that  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  proceed. 

FOR   SEI^CTION,   EtC,  OF   LANDS   WITHIN    BOUNDARIES  OF    NATIONAL 

FORESTS. 

Mr.  Gri':eley.  The  next  item,  Xo.  69,  is  for  the  selection,  classifica- 
ion,  and  segregation  of  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
orests,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  associate  forester,  Mr,  Sherman, 
o  cover  that,  since  that  work  has  been  under  his  direction  from  its 
raception. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  three 
ines  of  work,  which  are  very  closely  associated,  two  of  them  being 
ery  closely  interwoven  indeed.  The  first  is  the  selection  and  classi- 
ication  of  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests  that  may 
le  opened  to  homestead  settlement  and  entry  under  the  homestead 
ftws  applicable  to  the  national  forests.  That  is^  lands  chiefly  valu- 
ble  for  agriculture.    The  second  line  of  work  is  for  the  survey  of 
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these  lands  into  homesteads  so  that  title  may  pass  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  homesteaders.  The  third  line  of  work  is  for  the  exam- 
ination of  lands  in ,  effecting  exchanges  authorized  by  law.  Hie 
first,  the  selection  of  agricultural  lands,  is  a  line  of  work  which  wc 
have  been  carrying  on  now  for  nearly  10  years,  examining^ and  class!- 
ij'ing  agricultural  lands  within  the  national  forests.  This  appro- 
priation which  we  are  asking  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  identical 
in  amount  with  the  sum  which  we  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year^ 
$87,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  that  work  ever  be  completed  or  is  it  a  contin- 
uing service  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  work  of  classification  is  noj^  about  90  per  cent 
completed.    The  work  of  classification  as  such  will  never  be  entirely 
completed,  because  there  are  always  questions  coming  up  and  changes 
in  economic  conditions.    Lands  that  one  time  were  thought  not  to 
be  agricultural  later  may  be  found  to  be  agricultural ;  new  markets 
will  spring  up  and  new  crops  found  to  be  possible  in  a  reffion  where 
it  was  not  possible  before.    We  will  always  have  some  oi  this  work 
to  do.     About  90  per  cent  of  that  work  has  now  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  one-half  cent  per  acre.    The  work  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  outside  of  Alaska,  is  pretty  well  completed. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  in  Alaska  and  in  certain 
specific  projects  in  the  various  public-land  States  that  oflfer  very 
difficult  problems  of  solution  or  where  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  lands. 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  land  classification  from  thLs  fund 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $25,000.  A  larger  amount,  or 
$37,0(X),  will  be  expended  in  the  survey  of  homesteads  after  the  land 
has  been  examinea  and  classified.  Much  of  it  is  found  to  be  in  re- 
mote regions  that  have  not  yet  been  covered  by  the  public-lands 
survey.  In  order  that  the  settler  may  file  upon  Ihe  land  and  make 
final  proof  and  secure  patent  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
survey  it,  in  order  that  the  Land  Office  may  passpatent. 

AH  surveys  are  made  by  the  Government  at  Grovemment  expense, 
by  metes  and  bounds,  as  being  the  cheaper  way  to  get  into  private 
hands  isolated  tracts  lying  in  mountains  rather  than  to  extend  the 
public-land  survey  over  the  entire  region.  This  work  follows  the 
classification,  so  that  it  will  take  a  longer  period  than  the  classifica- 
tion work.  The  classification  work  primarily  should  be  completed 
within  four  years  and  the  entry  survey  works  should  be  completed 
within  two  years  after  that ;  but,  as  I  say,  even  after  that  there  will 
be  occasional  cases  coming  up  from  time  to  time.  That  even  applies 
in  older  regions  or  settled  territories  where  the  lands  at  one  time 
were  forested  and  later  on  it  appears  better  to  devote  them  to  agri- 
culture. 

NUMBER   OF    ACRES    OF    PRIVATELY   OW^XED    LAND. 

The  third  line  of  work  carried  on  under  this  item  is  for  the  exami* 
nation  of  lands  in  the  consummation  of  exchanges  authorized  by 
law.  There  are  about  24,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  land  within 
the  national  forests,  the  title  to  which  is  held  in  adverse  posseasioD 
by  States,  railroad  companies,  settlers,  lumber  companies,  speoila- 
tors,  and  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  land  is  primanly  forest 
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land  intermingled  with  Government  holdings.    In  many  cases  it  is 
r    exceedingly  desirable  to  consolidate  and  to  make  exchanges  with  the 
f  private  owner  so  that  the  Government  land  may  be  consolidated  in 
f  jblocks  and  the  private  owners'  land  also  consolidated,  where  it  will 
^ot  affect  us  so  adversely.    A  considerable  number  of  acts  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  exchanges  of  this  kind,  and  when 
such  an  exchange  is  authorized  the  expense  of  examination  is  de- 
frayed from  this  fund;  $25,000  of  this  fund  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose.     A   considerable  amount  of  it  is  used   in  effecting  ex- 
changes with  the  States  where  they  have  sections  16  and  36  lying 
within  the  national  forests  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  effect  a 
consolidation  so  that  they  can  have  their  land  in  a  solid  body. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  will  vou  spend  tKis  year,  this  fiscal  year? 
Mr.  Sherman.  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  spent  in  the  employment  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  ? 
;        Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  spent  in  the  employment  of  men. 
"^        Mr.   Byrnes.  And  the  employment  of  tliese  men  consumes  the 
I    $25,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  propose  to  carry  the  same  number  of  men 
next  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  To  carrv  on  the  work  under  the  various  laws  which 
Congress  has  made. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  which  need  be  said 
about  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR    purchase   and    MAINTENANCE   OF   FIEIJ),   OFFICE,   AND  LABORATORY 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  next  item  on  page  129,  No.  70,  "  For  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  necessarv  field,  office,  and  laboratory  sup- 
plies, instruments  and  equipments,  provides  an  increase  of  $25,000. 
This  item  has  remained  staionarv  since  1917.  In  the  meantime  the 
cost  of  supplies  has  advanced  on  an  average,  taking  that  class  of 
supplies  required  by  the  Forest  Sei*vice,  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  have  you  in  this  fund  to-dav? 
Mr.  Greeley.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  has  been  spent  up  to  this  time? 
Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  tell  offhand. 

Mr.  Headley.  It  is  all  obligated  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
for  stationery,  furniture,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  asked  for  a  deficiency? 
Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  expect  to  get  through  with  $150,000  this  year. 
Do  you  expect  that  supplies  will  be  higher  during  the  year  beginning 
July  1  than  they  are  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Greeljiy.  We  are  getting  through  this  year  only  by  cutting 
out  a  great  manv  purchases  which  are  necessary  and  by  practically 
exhausting  all  the  stocks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  fiscal  year  we 
will  be  in  a  situation  where  we  will  either  need  an  increase  in  our 
appropriation  or  a  very  large  drop  in  the  cost  of  standard  supplies 
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and  equipments  in  order  to  obtain  what  we  require.  That  is  the 
situation.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  165  P^r  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  <^'^ 
of  the  increased  cost,  and  also  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sup- 

{)lies.  These  supplies  are  very  largely  purchased  from  the  standard 
ists  of  the  Grovemment,  such  as  stationery,  office  supplies,  etc.  Wc 
are  exercising  economy  at  the  present  time  to  the  pomt  where  it  is 
being  felt  seriously  in  our  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  as  we  should. 
That  increase  is  essential,  as  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  probable 
cost  of  these  classes  of  material  in  the  future.  Manj-  of  our  field 
offices  at  pi*esent  are  inadequately  equipped  and  stocks  are  prac- 
tically ^one. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR    INVESTIGATIONS    OF    METH01>S    FOR    W(K)D    DI8TIIXAT10N,    ETC. 

Mr.  (iRPii'ii.HY.  The  next  item.  No.  71,  appears  on  tlie  same  page, 
•"'  For  investigations  of  methods  for  wood  distillation,"  etc.,  cover- 
ing the  research  work  of  the  Forest  Service  dealing  with  forest 
products.  This  is  the  item  under  which  the  forest- products  labora* 
tory  at  Madiscm,  Wis.,  is  maintained,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ai)propriation  is  devoted  to  the  investigative  work  at  that  laboratory. 
The  forest-products  laboratory  is  primarily  to  carry  on  all  the  more 
intensive  research  work  dealing  with  economy  in  the  use  of  wood  and 
the  improvements  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing  prod- 
ucts out  of  wood  as  a  raw  material. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory,  we  maintain  a  very  few  experts 
in  forest  products  who  are  attached  to  our  district  headquarters  to 
work  on  research  of  special  importance  to  the  wood-using  industries 
in  their  regions  and  also  to  help  in  the  best  utilization  of  timber  and 
timber  waste  in  connection  with  operations  in  the*  national  for- 
ests. In  those  western  forest  regions  tlie  waste  of  material  in  log- 
ging operations  is  still  enormous.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  in  that  country.  While  we  are  setting  just  as  hifdi 
a  standard  of  utilization  in  the  national  forest  sales  as  possible, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  material  which  is  not  being  utilized,  and 
a  few  expei-ts  in  forest  products  are  assigned  to  the  district  offices  to 
work  primarily  on  that  problem. 

The  increase  recjuested  in  this  item  is  $176,740.  We  propose  to 
expend  that  additional  amount  mainly  at  the  forest-products  labor- 
atory at  Madison,  Wis. ;  and  I  want  to  ask  Assistant  Forester  E.  H. 
Clapp  to  discuss  the  use  of  that  fund  with  you,  since  that  is  his  work 
and  he  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ci^pp.  The  new  work  which  we  want  to  emphasize  most  is  on 
the  various  problems  connected  with  waste  in  the  logging,  manufac- 
turing, and  use  of  wood.  We  know,  in  a  general  way^  that  at  the 
present  time  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  tree  is  wasted  in  reach- 
mff  the  stage  of  unplaned  seasoned  lumber. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  wasted? 

Mr.  Ci/App.  Some  of  it  is  left  in  the  woods.  Another  part  goes  into 
the  burner  at  the  sawmill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Ci^pp.  Some  of  it  is. 
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!ilr.  Greeley.  You  do  not  mean  where  it  is  burned  for  fuel  ? 
Sir.  Ci^pp.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  stuff  which  goes  into  the  burner 
)m  which  no  service  whatever  is  derived.    In  fact,  through  every 
oce&s  of  manufacture  there  is  a  further  great  loss  of  material  be- 
nd the  stage  where  lumber  is  produced — in  making  such  articltsa 

furniture,  vehicles,  etc.     The  waste  runs  anywhere  from  5  to 

per  cent,  and  in  extreme  cases  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  attack  this  whole  problem  of  waste  systematically, 
ginning  with  the  woods  and  carrying  the  work  right  on  down 
rough  tlie  various  stages  of  loajging,  milling,  seasoning,  etc. 
e  want  to  know  more  definitely  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
iste  in  the  various  processes  foi*  comparison  with  the  requii*ements 

industries  which  might  use  it,  so  as  to  bring  different  industries 
^ther  and  permit  closer  utilization  of  the  raw  material.  We 
mt,  if  possible,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  waste  problem  the  results 
all  the  work  we  have  done  in  the  past  10  or  15  years. 
ks  an  example  of  what  we  want  to  work  out,  is  the  present  prac- 
e  of  some  industries  which  use  wood  purchased  in  lumber  form 
d  of  other  similar  industries  purchasing  it  in  what  is  called  dimen- 
n  material,  material  cut  at  the  sawmill  to  the  sizes  in  which  it  is 
nanufactured.  If  we  are  able  to  draw  the  most  effective  line 
:ween  these  two  forms  in  different  industries,  there  is  great  ppssi- 
ity  of  decreasing  waste, 
riie  various   industries  which  I  have  referred  to  use  the  wood 

an  unchanged  form,  as  wood.  There  is  a  further  opportunity 
p  utilization  in  the  chemical  processes  in  which  there  are  great 
ssibilities  of  using  to  a  much  greater  extent  material  which  is  now 
isted.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacture  is  a  chemical  process  in  which 
ly  about  50  per  cent  of  the  original  volume  of  tne  pulp  wood  is 
ilized.  Preliminary  investigations  have  indicated  the  possibility 
utilizing  a  much  larger  proportion.  We  have  made  an  investiga- 
n  on  a  small  scale  as  to  the  use  of  waste  material  from  western 
lite  pine  for  stock  food.  Sawdust  is  changed  by  a  chemical  process 
o  crude  sugars,  and  the  preliminary  feeding  tests  have  given  very 
3d  results. 

Sir,  Anderson.  I  have  always  suspected  that  some  of  the  stock 
^ders  were  feeding  the  stock  sawdust,  but  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
jricultural  Department  was  helping  them. 

Mr.  C'lapp.  Those  tests  were  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
)ck  experts  of  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  there  were 
Perts  on  stock  feeding  to  check  the  results. 

Mr.  AxDERsbN.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  feeding 
^dust  as  cow  feed? 

^Ir.  Clapp.  The  tests  so  far  made  are  very  encouraging.    They  are 
ng  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  for  a  longer  period  as  a  check. 
»irf  Byrnes.  Where  are  the  experiments  being  conducted  besides 
the  universitv? 

ilr.  Clapp.  The  stock-feeding  tests? 
At.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

^r.  Clapp.  Onlv  at  the  universitv.    Only  one  small  test  has  been 
de.    Another  one  has  been  started  and  is  under  way. 
tfr.  Byrnes.  That  would  indicate  that  notwithstanding  what  you 
Bd  to  do  to  the  cow  she  survived.    You  have  onlv  tested  one  cow? 
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Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir:  sevenil  were  fed  in  the  first  test. 

Mr.  Andersox.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  this  stock  feed! 

Mr.  C'l:\pi\  As  Ut  that  wo  have  only  estimates  based  on  the  labon- 
tory  work,  but  it  mav  be  possible  to  produce  the  stock  feed  at  i 
«)st,  indudinjr  everything,  at  about  $10  a  ton.  This  materialist 
substitute  for  ^rain. 

Mr.  (jREELKY.  That  is  not  sawdust,  it  is  sugar  made  from  the  saw- 
dust { 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir;  sugar  made  from  the  sawdust. 

Mr.  (jREELEY.  It  is  a  by-product  by  a  chemical  process  which  leaves 
a  crude  sugar. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  shortage  of  gasoline  emphasizes  the  possibility  of 
the  further  utilization  of  wood  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  ethyl 
or  grain  alcohol.  The  procesj^  there  is  similar.  The  wood  or  sawdua 
is  converted  into  sugar  and  the  sugar  is  fermented. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  could 
make  alcohol  out  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  wa.ste.  Various  plins 
have  been  proposed  for  making  that  a  commercial  proposition  W 
none  of  them  have  apparently  succeeded,  and  I  confess  1  do  not  see 
very  much  in  this  unless  you  can  at  the  same  time  reorganize  the 
whole  automotive  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ci^pp.  Kthvl  alcohol  has  been  used  as  a  motor  fuel  sutvess- 
fullv,  I  understand,  in  pure  form  and  in  mixture  with  gasoline. 

yii\  Anderson.  I  thmk  it  is  true  that  types  of  motors,  more  or 
less  satisfactorv,  have  been  worked  out  that  will  use  alcohol,  but  it 
has  not  l)een  sufficiently  practicable  to  extend  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
internal-explosive  engines  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  has  been,  partly,  a  question  of  price;  gaisoline  has 
l>een  cheaper.  The  possibility  of  the  chemical  utilization  of  wood 
waste  in  paper  and  pulp,  as  well  as  the  various  other  things  which 
1  have  mentioned  merely  as  examples,  may  l)e  greater  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  mechanical  utilization  of  wood  as  an  unchanged  ma- 
terial. We  ought  to  know  a  whole  lot  more  than  we  do  about  tta^ 
chemistry  of  wood  and  the  various  substances  w^hich  make  up  wood 
and  this  may  serve  as  one  important  key  to  much  more  complete 
utilization. 

Particularly  during  the  last  year  the  calls  for  sissistance  from  tl^ 
Forest  Pnxhu'ts  Latoratory  have  increased  very  materially.  Tt^ 
letters  of  inquiry  received  at  the  laboratory  at  the  present  tune  n.^ 
about  2,700  per  month :  some  of  these  letters  require  a  good  deal  ^^ 
effort  to  answer;  thev  are  based  on  the  troubles  and  difficulties  ^^ 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  from  the  replies  must  be  worked  o"*- 
the  processes  and  ])ractices  of  the  person  who  makes  the  inquiirl 
In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  visitors  who  come  to  the  laoor** 
tory  for  specific  information  and  help  is  very  large.  In  order  ^ 
cut  down  the  demands  upon  our  resources  we  have  tried  to.  ha  ^ 
men  interested  in  similar  lines  come  in  groups,  so  that  we  coieI 


give  them  the  maximum  help  with  the  least  effort  on  our  part.  Tii-* 
ing  it  altogether,  fully  r)()  pw  cent  of  the  the  time  of  our  entii'e  tec^l^ 
nical  staff  is  devoted  to  helping  out  wood  users  who  write  or  coxtn 
to  the  laboratory  for  help.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  value  oi 
the  work  to  the  ])ublic  and  to  wood -using  industries,  but  it  also  cuts 
down  a  good  <leal  the  amount  of  new  work  which  we  are  able  to  cl<^- 
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One  reason  for  asking  an  increase  is.  to  make  it  possible  to  continue 
our  regular  investigative  program  on  a  normal  scale. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  far  as  you  can,  indicate  what  you  want  to  use 
this  $176,0(X)  for.  Is  it  just  a  general  guess  about  the  extent  to 
Trhicli  you  can  increase  your  activities? 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  industrial  investigations,  including  primarily 
studies  of  the  waste  problem,  we  would  allot  $50,000;  for  continuing 
our  work  on  pulp  and  paper  investigations  along  such  lines  as  in- 
vestigration  of  the  waste  through  decay  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp, 
where  there  are  now  very  great  losses,  we  would  allot  $20,000. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  There  are  more  losses  and  decay  going  on  in  the 
forests  than  anywhere  else — twenty  times  over.  I  do  not  see  much 
advantage  in  saving  a  few  pieces  of  timber  around  the  country  when 
waste  on  an  enormous  scale  is  going  on  in  the  forests  themselves. 

^fr.  Greeley.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  advantage  in  saving  a 
valuable  manufactured  product  like  wood  pulp  after  it  has  been 
produced  at  a  (rost  of  perhaps  $40  or  $50  a  ton  and  then  deteiiorates 
through  various  forms  of  decay;  at  least  the  advantage  is  such  that 
the  manufacturers  of  those  products  are  not  onlv  anxious  to  have  the 
Government  take  up  their  study,  but  are  willing  to  put  up  con- 
siderable fimds  of  their  own  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  order  to  help 
t*arry  the  project  out.  Of  course  the  decay  in  the  forests  is  a  mighty 
important  item,  and  that  is  one  reascm  why  we  want  to  increase  our 
tunber-sale  business — ^to  cut  over  some  of  these  old  stands  where 
d€K*ay  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  various  studies  of  the  chemical  utilization  of  wood, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  wood  distillation,  etc., 
$20,000:  for  strength  tests  of  timber,  including  the  tests  of  large 
coUimns.  on  which  at  the  present  time  we  have  practically  no  infbr- 
mation,  tests  of  containers  and  boxes  on  which  at  the  present  time 
the  losses  in  shipments  run  from  $25,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year 
and  steam-bendmg  tests  of  wood,  $30,000;  for  kibi-drying  tests, 
particularly  of  tlie  woods  which  are  difficult  to  dry  and  on  which  the 
losses  in  drying  are  very  large,  $15,000;  for  wood  preservation, 
$20,000.  As  an  example  of  the  work  proposed  under  the  latter  item 
I  will  cite  what  has  been  hapj^ening  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  where 
the  losses  in  piling  from  the  teredo  and  other  marine  borers  are 
running  into  hunoreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Methods  of  ren- 
dering: piling  proof  from  marine  borers  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Another  important  problem  is  the  development  of  methods  and  sub- 
stances which  will  make  wood  more  fire  resistant;  $21,740  of  the 
increase  asked  for  will  be  used  for  forest  })roducts  investigations 
in  our  field  districts. 

Mr.  GkeelJ'IY.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  question  of  these  in- 
vestigations in  forest  products  is  simply  one  of  how  rapidly  Con- 
gress  wishes  to  have  the  Forest  Service  go.  We  have  presented  this 
estimate  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  work  which  is  being  shoved  at  us 
and  the  problems  that  the  manufacturers  of  wood  are  asking  us  to 
solve. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  asked  you  to  find  a 
wav  to  turn  sawdust  into  cow  feed. 

Xfr.  Greeley.  That  proposition  came  up  as  a  means  of  utilizing  a 
by-procluct  in  the  manufacture  of  one  oi  the  chemical  products  of 
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wood,  and  the  live-stock  experts  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
thought  it  sufficiently  worth  while  to  justify  some  further  experi- 
mentation. However,  in  itself  it  is  a  very  small  item.  The  big  prob- 
lems on  which  the  bulk  of  our  appropriation  is  used  are  those  oear- 
irijT  directly  upon  the  waste  in  the  various  processes  of  commercial 
utilization.  The  estimates  we  are  putting  up  are  based  on  the  work 
that  the  forest-using  industries  are  urging  us  to  do.  Conservation  of 
wood  in  manufacturing  pi*ocesses  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the 
whole  timber  supply  situation  and  should  Be  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  every  practicable  way. 

FOR  !)EVKIX>PMENT  AND  IMPRO\'EMEXT  OF  THE  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES, 

ETC. 

The  next  is  item  72,  page  182,  "  For  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  recreational  resources  of  the  national  forests,  including 
the  protection  and  propagation  of  fish  and  game,  $50,000.^'  That  is  a 
new  item  and  represent  a  line  of  woi*k  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
able  to  do  very  little  with,  but  which  we  feel  should  be  definitely  and 
systematically  undertaken  on  its  own  merits.  I  am  goinff  to  ask  Mr. 
bherman  to  speak  on  that  item,  as  he  is  i)articularly  familiar  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  act  of  June  4,  1^97,  creating  the  national  for- 
ests, provides  that  they  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  all  lawful 
purposes.  The  public-land  laws  provide  for  roads  and  trails  within 
the  national  forests  to  the  extent  that  the  counties  and  States  have 
a  right  to  ccmstruct  roads  for  travel  wherever  their  needs  and  de- 
mands may  take  them.  In  addition  to  this.  Congress  passed  a  special 
provision  authorizing  the  Forest  Service  to  issue  permits  or  leases 
for  summer  homes  and  other  recreational  purposes,  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years  and  embracing  areas  of  not  to  exceed  5  acres 
in  any  one  case.  lender  this  law  over  3,70()  permits  have  l>een  issued. 
Our  recei|)tsalroa(lv  from  summer  homes  alone  are  annuallv  in  excess 
of  $50,00. 

The  travel  through  the  West,  increased  largely  through  the  use  of 
the  automobile,  has  brought  into  the  national  forests  a  great  crowd 
of  ])eople  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  our  administration.  The 
increase  in  travel  within  the  national  fon»sts  has  amounted  during 
the  last  10  yoai^s  to  over  200  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  people 
visiting  the  national  forests  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  including 
canijicrs,  amounted  to  6,841,000.  In  some  places  this  travel  is  very 
intensive  and  the  recreational  use  of  many  parts  of  the  forests  is 
verv  heavv.  It  is  beconiinii:  necessarv,  in  the  interest  of  common 
decency  and  sanitation,  to  make  arrangements  for  handling  these 
people  and  to  provide  simple  i)ublic-comfort  stations  and  things  of 
that  sort,  in  order  that  the  national  forests  will  not  l)ecome  an  offense 
and  a  menace  to  public  health.  Just  within  the  past  week  a  gentle- 
man from  the  West,  who  has  a  summer  home  in  one  of  the  national 
forest  near  Hot  S])rings,  came  into  my  office. 

The  town  people,  at  public  expense,  have  put  in  a  pool  that  is  free 
to  the  public,  and  he  stated  that  on  different  days  last  year  there  had 
been  as  high  as  800  automobiles  there.  The  people  crowded  in,  but 
there  was  no  provision  for  taking  care  of  them.    The  Forest  Service 
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ad  no  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  own 
workmen  for  erectinp:  public  toilets,  so  that  the  public  would  have 
^me  chance  at  ordinary  decency. 

We  have  found,  in  addition,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of 
hese  places  as  ii  matter)  of  fire  protection ;  that  if  we  can  /?uide  and 
ontrol  the  travel  somewhat  it  Avill  reduce  the  fire  hazard;  that  if 
[istead  of  having  people  p)  in  a  haphazard  way  to  all  parts  of  the 
orests  and  camp,  we  can  locate  certain  choice  camping  grounds,  put 
a  simple  improvements  in  the  way  of  fire  places,  where  they  can 
uild  their  camp  fires,  and  a  few  simple  sanitary  conveniences,  the 
re  hazard  will  oe  greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  scattering  into  more 
emote  places  and  Duilding  dangerous  camp  fires,  as  inexperienced 
►eople  are  likely  to  do,  they  will  stop  at  those  improved  spots  and 
hiis  ^rreatly  decrease  the  danger  of  destructive  fires. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  forced  into  the  recreation  business  as 
.  means  of  taking  care  of  the  public.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
hix>ugli  visitors  who  have  come  to  the  forests  and  told  their  xriends 
.bout  them,  and  through  increased  travel,  until  each  forest  super- 
isor  and  ranger  is  constantly  receiving  inquiries  from  people  who 
Fish  to  visit  the  national  forests.  We  have  found,  in  order  to 
landle  this  business,  that  it  is  simpler  and  easier  to  have  printed  in- 
tructions  and  directions.  The  only  way  we  could  avoid  this  would 
te  to  make  it  unlawful  for  the  public  to  enter  the  national  forests, 
)rovide  a  penalty  for  it,  and  enforce  the  penalty.  This  I  do  not  feel 
s  desirable;  on  tlie  other  hand,  I  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  en- 
ourage  people  to  use  the  national  forests,  like  the  national  parks, 
.nd  make  reasonable  provision  for  them. 

The  fund  that  is  estimated  for  ^vould  be  used  in  part  for  the  prepa- 
atioii  of  camp  plans  and  the  simple  construction  necessary  for  sani- 
ation  and  fire  protection.  The  classes  of  i)eople  it  would  serve 
rould  be  the  automobile  tourists,  summer  campers,  hunters  and  fish- 
rmen,  the  summei-  residents,  and  in  addition  many  semi-public 
ervice  organizations,  such  as  health  camps,  municipal  camps,  sani- 
oria,  clubs,  hotels,  an<l  the  like.  The  development  work  that  is  re- 
[uired  would  be  the  clearing  of  ground  by  the  removal  of  the  brush 
ind  g^radiujg,  so  that  there  would  be  parking  places  for  automobiles: 
he  subdivision  of  different  areas  into  lots  for  rental;  their  survey 
nto  divisions,  bl()cks,  lots,  and  camping  grounds;  the  construction 
>f  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  fords  in  these  particular  recreation  areas, 
ind  in  some  cases  the  development  of  sources  of  water  supply,  and 
he  installation  of  facilities  tor  service  and  sanitation,  such  as  fire- 
Jac-es,  refuse  depositories,  latrines,  tables,  and  benches. 

The  benefit  that  the  Government  gets  out  of  this  is  reduced  fire 
lazard:  the  greater  ease  of  administration  of  (he  national  forests; 
he  larger  public  benefits  resulting  from  more  people  using  the 
lational  forests  for  health  and  recreation ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
argely  increased  revenue  from  rentals  of  lands  for  camps,  sanitoria, 
lotels^  clubs,  and  summer  homes.  This  is  a  business  proposition  that 
rill  pay  for  itself  in  increased  rentals  while  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
rig  a  large  by-product  of  public  service.  This  will  require  the  em- 
ioyment  of  a  few  men  trained  in  w  ork  of  this  kind,  such  as  recreation 
ngineers,  men  who  have  had  a  basic  training  in  landscape  engineer- 
ig  and  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  municipal 
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ramps  or  parks,  city  planning,  and  the  like.  The  need  for  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  s^)  iirjrent  that  the  Forest  Service  has  employed 
one  sncli  man  who  for  the  past  two  vears.  has  l)een  stationedf  at 
Denver,  and  his  wr>rk  has  l>een  done  in  Colorado  and  Wvoniinjr.  The 
demands  upon  his  time  for  the  layout  of  summer  homes  and  munici- 
pal ctimi>s 

Mr.  Ani)Ki:son  (interi>osin^).  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  lay  out 
summer  homes  for  these  people,  furnish  them  with  plans,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thin^? 

Mr.  SiiKRMAX.  To  this  extent:  If  there  is  an  area  that  api)ears  to 
l>e  desirable  for  summer  home  purposes,  instead  of  lettin<r  a  man  «ro 
in  and  selecrt  live  acres  wherever  he  chooses,  and  i:)erhaps  s})oil  a  half 
dozen  different  sites,  we  have  found  it  is  more  desirable  to  lav  out 
the  lots  in  advance,  following  the  confi^ration  of  the  ground  and 
laying  out  the  roads. 

Mr.  Andkksox.  You  talk  al>out  this  bein<r  a  business  proposition, 
but  it  dr)es  not  look  so  to  me.  To  let  people  come  in  and  take  five 
acres  for  a  rental  of  from  $5  to  $25  looks  like  charity  business  to  me, 
and  not  like  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  minimum  price  is  $5  and  the  maximum  price 
for  a  summer  home  is  $25.  I  will  take  the  Anjreles  Forest  as  an 
example,  where  the  avera<re  area  instead  of  l>eing  5  acres  has  been 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the  avera^re  rental  runs  about  $15,  so  that 
our  return  for  land  of  that  kind  has  run  pretty  high.  It  is  a  good 
source  of  revenue  for  the  reason  that  it  is  continuous :  the  rental  is 
paid  every  year,  and  practically  the  onjy  cost  is  the  initial  cost  of 
issuing  the  permit  and  surveying  the  lot.  Following  that  there  is  a 
continuous  return  during  the  term  of  the  permit:  where  a  man  gets 
his  permit  for  a  definite  length  of  time  the  minimum  charge  is  $10 
and  the  m^iximum  charge  is  $t25.  A  good  many  people  have  com- 
plained at  the  $25  charge  for  small  areas,  but  we  have  felt  that  it 
was  reasonable,  and  at  those  prices  we  have  \)een  getting  a  greatly 
increased  business. 

A  limited  part  of  the  fund  will  also  l>e  used  for  planting  streams 
with  fish  fry  obtained  from  State  or  Federal  hatcheries,  for  distribut- 
ing valuable  game  animals  from  regions  where  there  is  a  surplus  to 
areas  where  game  has  been  depleted,  and  for  assisting  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  Federal  law,  in  the  enforcement  of  game  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  AxDF.Rsox.  I  sui)i)ose  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  us  here,  but  1  must  confess  1  have  some  doubt  about  the 
public  i)()li(v  of  building  up  two  sets  of  recreational  places  in  the 
country,  and  [)ossibly  three.  Tlie  Forest  Service  is  duplicating  prac- 
tically everything  there  is  in  the  national  parks  and  specializing  in 
promoting  coin])eting  projects,  1  am  told. 

Mr.  SiiKiniAN.  As  long  as  we  have  national  forests  people  will 
want  to  come  and  s(m»  them  even  though  there  are  national  park.% 
A  great  part  of  this  is  local  travel  of  a  kind  that  would  not  reach 
the  national  parks.  It  is  the  public  we  have  with  us,  and  the  only 
way  they  can  be  exclude(l  would  be  to  forbid  their  entering  the  for- 
ests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  May  I  add  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  any  competition' involved  between  the  national 
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crests  and  the  national  parks  or  any  inconsistency  in  developing  the 
ecreational  service  that  each  bureau  can  proi>erh'  render.  We  have 
arge  areas  of  attractive  forests,  lakes,  and  mountains;  the  people 
re  coming'  there  in  enormous  numbers  and  they  bring  with  them  a 
rreatly  increased  fire  hazard.  Now,  it  is  our  problem  to  take  care  of 
hat  situation.  More  than  that,  I  feel  that  tne  national  forests  can 
•ender  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  country  through  providing  oppoituni- 
ies  for  recreation.  Whil%  it  is  a  probleui  that  is  coming  to  us, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not,  I  think  it  is  something  we  ought  to  meet 
lalf  way,  and  we  ought  to  meet  it  along  tlie  line  that  will  make  the 
national  forests  give  as  large  service  to  the  peopk*  who  want  to  use 
them  as  we  can. 

Xow,  I  know  the  questicm  of  our  publications  dealing  with  recrea- 
tion  has  come  up  and  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  subject  to 
certain   criticism  for  the  amount  of  material  which  we  have  pub- 
lished dealing  with  this  subject.    I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  that,  because  I  want  the  committee  to  know  the  actual  facts. 
These  throngs  of  people  are  coming  to  the  national  forests  anyway. 
It  is  our  problem  to  handle  this  recreational  development  so  that 
we  can  control  the  fire  hazard  as  effectively  as  possil)le  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  the  right  relations  with  the  people  who  come 
to  visit  the  national  forests  and  spend  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
on  them.    We  have  got  to  meet  this  situation  in  a  human  wav.    Wc 
have  got  to  use  principles  of  ordinary  business  in  establishing  the 
right  contact  with  thesi»  people.    We  want  them  to  be  there  as  our 
friends,  as  helpers.    Instead  of  starting  more  forest  fires  we  w^ant 
them  to  help  us  put  out  fires  that  do  get  started,  and,  as  a  matter 
I  of  fact,  that  often  happens.     It  has  been  our  policy  to  recognize 
this  recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  as  something  that  was 
bound  to  come,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
instead  of  something  that  we  are  dreading  and  trying  to  ward  off. 
We  have  published  a  certain  amount  of  material  dealing  with  recrea- 
tional opportunities  on  the  national  forests  in  order  to  establish  a 
\  friendly,  cooperative  relationship  with  these  i)eoi)le  who  are  coming 
to  us  and  in  order  to  get  into  their  minds  at  the  outset  the  necessity 
of  caution  in  regard  to  forest  fires.    During  the  past  18  months  the 
Forest  Service  has  gotten  out  12  publications  dealing  with  recreational 
I  opportunities  on  particular  national  forests  or  on  all  of  the  national 
I  forests  in  a  particular  State.    Most  of  these  publications  contain  some 
simple  little  map.     Here  is  a  samj^le  of  these  publicaticms  dealing 
with  the  recreational  opportunities  in  the  national  forests  in  (Califor- 
nia.   This  particular  sample  has  l)een  marked  to  show  the  airplane 
routes,  but  the  basic  idea  is  to  furnish  a  map  showing  the  national 
forests,  the  principal  roads  and  trails  as  a  means  of  reaching  them, 
good  fishing  and  camping  spots,  etc. 

Mr.  Andersox.  The  gentlemen  who  talked  to  me  about  that  par- 
ticular matter,  I  think,  refeiTed  to  the  great  care  with  which  the 
Forest  Service  had  omitted  putting  on  the  map  the  national  parks 
or  other  recreational  activities  of  the  (lovernment. 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  are  all  marked  on  this  map.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  that  map,  but  it  was  a  map 
of  California. 

M5r.  CJrebljbt.  1  assure  you  we  have  no  desire  to  slight  the  recrea- 
tional opportunities  offered  by  the  national  parks,  because  we  are 
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pretty  much  luitional-park  enthusiasts  ourselves.  Now.  on  the  re- 
vei-se  side  we  ^ive  the  sort  of  inforniation  that  a  mountain  traveler 
wouhl  like  to  have.  We  tell  him  about  rations,  about  camp  equip- 
ment, about  the  sort  of  (»lf)thinfj  to  carry  into  the  mountains  with 
him,  an<l  then  we  run  ri^ht  in  with  that  the  necessity  for  precaution 
in  forest  fires  and  pive  him  the  essential  rules  that  we  ask  all  oiir 
cam])ers  to  observe  in  order  to  prevent  fires  ^ttinpr  out.  We  give 
them  a  picture,  like  this,  of  a  Toii?st  fiye  in  progress  and  we  give 
them  another  picture,  like  this,  showing  a  forest  after  it  has  been 
burned,  to  try  to  «ret  into  the  minds  of  these  people  the  necessity 
of  precaution  with  forest  fires,  and  to  make  every  one  of  them  sn 
auxiliarv  forest  <ruard  instead  of  a  jKissible  fir(*bug.  That  is  the  hni 
of  attack  we  are  following. 

Now,  as  I  said,  in  the  last  18  months  we  have  gotten  out  12  publi- 
cations of  that  character.  The  editions  have  been  small,  the  avera^ 
e<lition  being  about  13,()()0  copies.  The  total  cost  of  the  12  publi- 
cations within  the  last  year  and  a  half  was  $7,706.  The  average  cost 
])er  copy  of  the  whole  lot  has  Ix^n  just  about  5  cents.  Xow,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  that  represents  the  publication  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service  dealing  with  the  question  of  reci^eation  on  the  na- 
tional forests — $7,706  worth  of  publications  of  this  character  at  an 
average  cost  of  5  cents  per  cojiy. 

Mr.  AxoERsox.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  printing? 

Mr.  (irebij-:y.  This  is  the  ])rinting  cost  that  I  am  giving  you.  The 
national  ]:)arks  have  their  growing  recreational  use  which  is  du*- 
tinctive.  It  is  si>ecialize«l  and  it  attracts  the  people  who  wish  to  se* 
the  very  best  among  our  national  wonders  and  lieauties.  Their  rec- 
reational work  should  obviously  be  liberally  provided  for,  but  I 
can  not  see  that  there  is  any  competition  in  also  making  provision 
for  the  pro]>er  ami  decent  care  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
going  to  come  to  the  luititmal  fort»sts  anyway.  As  a  straijght  social 
prolilcm  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  get  these  people  to  help  us  in 
this  important  matter  of  tire  hazard  is  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground  and  tell  them  what  we  have  got;  tell  them  where  the  good 
fishing  is,  as  our  mai)s  do:  tell  them  where  the  good  camping:  grounds 
are,  as  our  maps  do:  establish  pleasant  relations  with  them  in  that 
way,  and  then  ask  every  one  of  them  to  make  himself  an  auxiliary 
forest  guard.  That,  at  least,  is  our  theory  of  met^ting  this  whole 
])roposition,  autl  1  want  to  assure  you,  as  far  as  I  have  figured  the 
matter  out,  there  is  no  cjuestion  of  competition  with  the  national 
parks  involved.     It  is  simjdy  a  meeting  of  our  own  ])roblems. 

Mr.  Andehson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

KOH  KXr'EKIMKNTS  AND  IN VKSTKJ.VTIONS  OF  RANGE  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  (iiJKEi.KY.  The  next  item.  No.  7H,  on  page  132,  '^For  ex[>eriments 
and  investigations  of  range  conditions  within  the  national  forests 
or  elsewhere  on  the  ])ul>lic  range,  etc.,"  the  language  l)ein^  the  same 
as  in  i)ast  appropriations,  calls  for  an  increase  of  $85,()(K),  from  $35,000 
to  $7(),0()().  1  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  \V.  (\  Barnes,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  grazing  work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  a  practical  stockman,  to 
discuss  this  item. 

Mr.  Rahnks.  I  might  refer  just  for  an  instant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
iwir.ur  11  n  old  stockman,  to  the  Question  of  feeding  sawdust.     I  do 
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not  know  whether  you  have  read  Elbert  Hubbard's  story  about  the 
farmer  who  economized  by  feeding  his  chickens  sawdust  and  it 
worked  out  beautifully  until  he  hatched  out  some  eggs  and  got  six 
red  headed  woodpeckers.  I  think  the  discovery  of  sugar  in  sawdust 
is  no  more  wonderful  than  the  discovery  30  years  ago  that  cotton- 
seed hulls  were  a  proper  stock  food,  and  I  really  think  the  stockmen 
are  interested  in  the  production  of  any  new  and  successful  stock  food. 
We  only  discovered  the  use  of  molasses  10  years  ago  in  feeding,  and 
now  it  is  a  very  favored  food,  so  it  seems  as  if  there  is  some  justi- 
fication for  experimenting  in  developing  su^ar  out  of  sawdust.  I 
am  looking  at  it  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  .of  a  stockman. 

Going  into  the  question  of  range  investigations,  which  as  Col. 
(Jreeley  has  explained,  calls  for  an  increase  of  $35,000  over  last 
year's  appropriation,  I  might  say  right  at  the  beginning  that  we 
nave  no  torest  in  the  live  stock  sections  on  which  the  demand  for 
l^razing  privileges  does  not  exceed  the  supply  of  range  that  we  have 
to  offer.  Range  investigations  cover  the  best  management  of  the 
ranges,  the  possibility  of  a  better  distribution  of  the  stock,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  stock  grazed,  and  the  better  handling  of  it  with 
a  view  not  only  to  grazing  more  and  getting  a  bigger  income,  but 
also  turning  oflf  fatter  and  heavier  stock,  and  stock  of  a  better  grade. 

We  have  initiated  studies  in  handling  sheep  which  have  im- 
proved the  amount  of  wool  grown,  the  weight  of  the  wool,  and  the 
weight  of  the  lambs  very  materially,  just  by  finding  out  that  certain 
ranges  were  better  adapted  for  sheep  grazing  than  any  other  pur- 
pose. We  found  they  should  be  grazed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  sum- 
mer whereas  they  should  be  left  to  grow  in  other  seasons  until  the 
feed  was  matured.  The  same  way  with  cattle;  we  found  that  cer- 
tain ranges  that  the  cattle  were  occupying  were  infested  with  lark- 
spur, and  we  learned  that  we  should  keep  the  cattle  off  until  the 
larkspur  had  become  ripe,  or  reached  a  certain  period  in  its  life, 
and  then  it  was  harmless.  In  that  way  we  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  stock  very  materially  on  all  the  national  forests. 

Take  for  a  shining  example,  in  Arizona,  our  Coconino  National 
"Forest:  We  have  a  large  area  of  bunch  grass  which  neither  cattle 
nor  sheep  seemed  to  like,  and  the  range  was  unoccupied.  We  found 
that  by  building  drift  fences  in  there,  which  the  stockmen  them- 
selves put  up  the  money  for,  we  could  hold  the  cattle  on  that  range 
until  they  had  utilized  the  feed  to  their  distinct  advantage,  and  w^e 
increased  the  amount  of  cattle  on  the  range  by  about  12,000  head. 

We  have  put  into  effect  a  number  of  studies  of  that  kind„  every 
one  of  which  has  brought  positive  results.  F'or  instance,  take  the 
question  of  water  sui^ply.  Nearly  all  the  ranges  in  the  Southw^est 
are  short  of  water,  by  studying  the  problem  of  getting  water  on 
the  ranges  we  have  been  able  to  <levelop  springs,  pipe  them  out  to 
points  where  the  cattle  could  reach  them,  and  in  that  way  bring  into 
use  ranges  ^vhich  were  either  understocked  or  which  w-ere  not  used 
at  all.  Then,  we  are  carrying  on  important  investigations  (m  fenced 
ranges,  one  in  southern  New  Mexico  and  one  in  southern  Arizona, 
which  were  established  originally  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
to  carry  on  experiments.  We  have  developed  them  until  now  w^e 
are  handling  about  5,000  head  of  cattle  on  one  and  about  2,000  on  the 
other,  and  I  know  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  stockmen  are  watch- 
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ing  these  experiments  with  the  deepest  interest,  because  we  have 
clev(»loped  phuis  for  handling  the  cattle,  for  pi-ovidlng  feed  a|fainst 
drought  seasons,  and  for  carrving  the  cattle  in  such  ways  that  mthe  I  )Ir 
event  of  a  drought  the  nunil)er  can  bo  cut  down  without  very  mud  I  \Ir. 
loss  to  the  stockmen.  We  have  in(Teas(Ml  the  calf  crop  and  increased  rrers 
the  weight  of  the  animals  very  materially.  All  of  these  things  are  l>v./'. 
of  distinct  value  to  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  West.  I-'  T*'^ 

Wc  have  made  six  or  seven  liundrcd  ex])eriments  in  ]*eseeding the  itr 
ranges,  which  the  stockmen  almost  univei-sally  believed  could  be  Triri; 
done.  It  is  the  connnoncst  thing  to  get  letters  from  stockmen  ask- 
ing why  we  do  not  plant  seeds  on  the  range  and  restock  them  arti- 
ficially. We  carried  on  six  or  seven  hundred  experiments  for  two 
or  three  years,  until  we  f<iund  that  it  was  not  practicable;  that 
nature  it.self  would  restock  the  ranges  if  we  handled  them  aright 
We  are  now  able  to  tell  the  stockmen  that  as  far  as  we  have  examined 
into  the  thing  there  is  no  jirofit  in  sowing  ordinary  seeds  on  the 
public  ranges:  that  it  can  not  be  done  successfully:  the  ranges  will 
ivseed  themselves,  ])rovided  we  keep  the  stock  off  until  they  have  |3» 
reai'hed  the  seeding  stage,  and  thus  we  will  gradually  get  the  ranges  l-r.: 
back  to  their  original  comlition  and  make  them  carry  a  much  larger  l^^^ 
nimiber  of  cattle.  l^*^ 

As  1  have  said,  the  <lemand  for  our  ranges  is  very  great.     On  one    V^'" 
I'tah   forest  last  year  we  had  several   hundretl   applications  fron^     j-'^- 
small  stockmen  and  farmers  in  the  \icinity  of  the  forest,  each  one  of 
whom  wanted  to  graze  from  one  to  six  or  seven  head  of  cattle.    Wd 
were  not  able  to  care  for  them,  because  we  felt  the  range  was  stocke<3 
to  its  full  capacity  at  that  time.     We  have  made  no  intensive  studjT 
of  that  particular  forest  sufficient  to  know  whether  it  is  earryin^^ 
the  number  of  stock  it  should  or  not.     This  appi-opriatioii  is  for  suct^ 
range  investigations,  carried  on  by  yoimg  men  who  are  expert  bota^  " 
nists,  who  have  been  farmer  br)ys  and  understand  the  value  of  feed-  ^ 
and  know  more  or  less  about  live  .stock.     It  is  these  -studies  and  i 
vestigations  that  enable  us  to  distribute  the  stock  better,  manage  th 
rauires  better,  and  graze  larger  numbers. 

Mr.  Byknes.  The  increased  amount  you  proj)o.se  to  siH»nd  in  e 
ploying  additional  men? 

Mr.  Baijxes.  For  the  (ireat  l^asin  Station   in  Utah,  which  w 
established  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these  range  ]>roblems,  we  ha 
asked  for  an  increase  of  $1,S()0.    That  work  has  grown  by  leaps  an 
bounds.    The  stockmen  arc  unanimous  in  asking  us  to  carry  on  mo 
experiments  and  to  study  more  juoblems  that  they  are  having  tzr-^' 
meet  and  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  J^K.^O).    That  is  to  gjv^* 
us  clerical  and  other  assistance*  in  the  office  in  recording  the  studie^^- 
At  the  Jornada  Range  Station,  in  southern  Xew  Mexico,  we  are  asl^- 
ing  for  $13,S*J0.  which  is  an  increase  of  $*5,150  over  last -year.    That   is 
a  range  of  al)out  iiO0,()0O  fenced  acres  where  we  have  the  5,000  he»  <^ 
of  cattle  that  I  spoke  of.    These  studies  are  tremenously  imiwrtant  '^^^ 
the  sto(*kinen  in  the  whole  Southwest  because  they  come  thei'e  wi 
their  everyday  problems.     On   general  grazing  studies  and  ran 
investigaticms  on  all  the  forests  we  have  asked  this  year  for  $38,45 
w^hich  IS  an  increase  of  $30,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVhat  I  am  driving  at  is,  the  increased  amount  is    'to 
be  spent  in  employing  additional  men? 

Air.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  additional  men.^ 
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FOR  PURCHASE  OF  TREE  SEED,  ETC.,  FOR  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  next  item,  No.  74,  on  page  133,  is  the  one  which 

vers  tree  planting  on  the  national  forests.    The  apparent  increase 

$50,000  over  the  past  year.    The  actual  increase  is  ?M:5,000,  since  we 

•opose  to  transfer  to  this  item  a  fund  of  $5,000  hitherto  carried 

ider  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 

'  rather  providing  for  the  extension  of  nursery  operations  and  tree 

anting  to  the  Niobrara  division  of  the  Nebraska  National  Forest. 

'^e  have  also  transferred  to  this  item  general  language  which  has 

therto  been  carried  in  another  section  of  the  bill  which  authorizes 

e  free  distribution  of  young  trees  from  the  forest  nursery  in  the 

3braska  National  Forest  to  settlers  in  the  Kinkaid  district,  so 

•med  under  a  former  land  act  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  area  of 

mesteads  in  a  portion  of  Nebraska.    That  is  long  standing  legisla- 

n  which  we  propose  to  incorporate  here  under  the  tree-planting 

en  and  by  inserting  the  word  "hereafter,"  make  it  continuing 

"islation. 

Wir.  Byrnes.  Exactly  what  is  done  under  that? 

Vfr.  Greeley.  Under  this  provision  of  the  law  we  receive  applica- 

ns  from  settlers  and  distribute  a  limited  amount  of  free  planting 

Lterial  to  them  within  that  district.     That  is  the  only  instance 

lere  planting  stock  is  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service.    The  rest  of  it 

^11  used  on  our  own  forest  area.    As  to  tree  planting  on  the  national 

rests^  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Carter,  the  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  that 

^e  of  work,  to  discuss  that  item. 

Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  the  appropriation  for 

=inting  activities  on  the  national  forests  stood  at  $165,640.    During 

e  war  that  appropriation  was  reduced  to  $145,640  by  the  appro- 

iation  bill  for  the  fiscal  vear  1919,  since  we  received  instructions 

practice  temporary  economies  in  every  possible  way.    A  year  ago 

■  asked  to  have  the  appropriation  i^estored  to  its  prewar  total,  but 

ngrevSs  saw  fit  to  cut  it  a  further  $25,000. 

Vir.  Anderson.  Are  you  not  in  error  about  having  asked  to  have 

restored?     You  asked  to  have  it  continued,  but  not  restored,  ac- 

•cling  to  the  fiffures  we  have  here. 

Vfr.  Carter.  Ave  asked  to  have  it  continued  at  $145,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Vfr.  Carter.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  cuts,  especially 

^  cut  last  year,  we  have  had  to  give  up  work  in  three  States — New 

?xico,  Utah,  and  California — and  have  had  to  reduce  our  work  at 

ier  nurseries.    The  reduction  at  other  nurseries  has  been  due  to  the 

-i*eased  cost,  especially  of  ordinary  labor.     Labor  that  could  be 

'©d  for  $2  a  day  l)efore  the  war  now  costs  us  anywhere  from  $8.50 

^,  or  did  at  the  last  planting  season.    We  have  not  had  to  reduce 

*  ^v^ork  as  yet  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  operation  and 

^ced  appropriation,  because  we  had  in  our  nurseries  trees  which 

I  been  started  before  the  price  of  labor  went  up. 

Ve  are  now  asking  to  have  the  appropriation  restored  to  $165,640 

Order  that  we  will  not  have  to  still  further  reduce.    So  far  as  we 

^   anticipate,  without  a  restoration  to  the  prewar  total,  we  shall 

^e  to  cut  our  work  still  further  since  we  have  taken  up  all  the  slack 
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and  have  taken  advantage  of  the  savings  possible  through  having 
material  partly  grown  in  the  nui*series.  It  is  solely  a  (iiiestion  of  the 
continuation  of  the  work  on  the  basis  which  has  been  followed  in 
previous  years. 

The  increase,  like  the  bulk  of  the  other  ex|>enditures,  will  go  almost 
wholly  for  labor,  hired  during  the  planting  season  or  during  the 
season  of  active  work  at  the  nurseries.  Some  will  have  to  be  spent 
for  temi>orary  labor  for  collecting  seed,  sinc«  we  collect  our  own  seed 
almost  entii*ely,  finding  it  nuich  chea j)er  to  do  so  than  to  buy  from  seed 
houses.  Col.  Greeley,  I  think,  ha,s  already  explained  the  shift  in  the 
Niobrara  item,  which  is  very  desirable,  since  in  its  present  location  as 
a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  we 
are  unable  to  adjust  the  work  on  the  Niobrara  division  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  proviso? 

Mr.  Carter.  To  the  change  of  the  $5,00()  carried  in  the  curi-ent  ap- 

fropriation  bill  for  the  Niobrara  division  of  the  Nebraska  National 
orest  to  this  item — the  planting  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Do  you  mean  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  proviso  this  $5,000  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carter,  ^o:  we  have  had  for  st^veral  yenvH  a  special  appropria- 
tion,  under  the  heading  of  the  Nebraska  S^ational  Forest,  reading, 
"for  the  extension  of  the  work  to  the  Xiobrani  division  thercS, 
$5,000." 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  they  transfer  that  $5,0(X)  over  to  this  item. 

Mr.  Carter.  So  we  can  use  it  to  better  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Greeley.  lAvould  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  figures  on 
the  planting  situation  as  a  sort  of  progress  report.  Up  to  June  'M\ 
1920,  the  forest  Service  had  planted  159,0(X)  acres  on  the  national 
forests.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  estimate,  the  areas  which  are  in 
need  of  planting — ^that  is,  forest  lands  which  will  not  restock  by 
natural  means  l>ecause  usually  of  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been 
denuded  by  old  fires — aggregate  1,5(X),0<)0  acres.  The  average  cost 
of  our  planting  to  date  has  been  $11.28  per  acre.  In  other  words,  to 
plant  the  denuded  lands  in  the  national  forests  represents  about  a 
$17,0(X),0()0  project.  In  view  of  the  general  need  oi  the  country  for 
reforestation,  we  believe  it  is  not  going  too  stnmg  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment restore  the  work  on  its  own  lands  to  the  basis  on  which  it 
was  conducted  l)efore  the  w^ar.  As  you  will  note,  the  appropriation 
we  are  asking  for  simply  restores  the  two  prewar  apjpropriatioiis  and 
brings  them  under  one  item.  The  (luestion  of  policy  here  is  how 
fast  Congi'ess  w^ants  to  have  the  timber-growing  resources  of  the 
national  forests  developed.  It  is  one  of  the  development  projects 
which  I  spoke  of  this  morning.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  current 
urgency,  except,  as  Mr.  Carter  pointed  out.  in  that  failure  to  get 
enough  money  to  maintain  our  equipment  and  nursery  stock  is  going 
to  result  in  some  loss  to  the  business. 

(lentlemen,  the  question  involved  is  how  fast  does  Congress  want 
the  timber-growing  resources  of  the  national  forests  developed  up 
to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
of  acres  of  land  that  ought  to  have  growing  trees,  but  will  not  grow 
them  unless  we  plant  them.     It  is  my  feeling  that  to  progress  at  the 
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•ate  of  ei^ht  or  ten  thousand  acres  a  year,  which  is  as  much  as  we 
»n  do  with  the  appropriation  askecf  for,  is  a  very  conservative 
proposal. 

FOR    SlLVlCm.TURAL,  DENDKOUKUCAL,  AND  OTHER  EXPERIMENTS  AND 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Under  item  No.  75,  page  134, "  For  silvicultural,  dendrological,  and 
other  experiments  and  investigations,"  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
over  the  appropriation  during  the  current  year  or  $105,000.    This 
is  fhe  item  under  which  our  forest  investigations,  as  distinct  from  the 
research  work  in  forest  products  and  timber  use,  are  conducted.    The 
main   purpose  of  this  item  is  to  carry  on  research  work  at  forest 
experiment  stations  which  are  designed  to  do  for  the  science  of 
reiorestation  substantially  what  the  forest  products  laboratory  at 
Madison  does  for  the  s(!ience  of  timber  use.     Prior  to  the  war  we 
had   developed  five  forest  experiment  stations  in  the  West,  one  in 
Arizona,  one  in  California,  one  in  Colorado,  one  in  Idaho,  and  one 
in  Washin^on.    Those  five  stations  were  working  out  the  problems 
of  forestry  and  tree  growth  in  their  respective  regions.     The  cut 
which  struck  this  item  last  year,  a  cut  of  36  per  cent,  made  it  unavoid- 
able to  largely  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed  at  these  forest 
experiment  stations  and  to  cut  out  the  greater  part  of  their  work. 
Now,  we  are  proposing  to  use  this  increase  of  $105,000;  first,  to  re- 
establish at  least  four  of  the  we^stern  experiment  stations  and  con- 
tinue  their  work  on  the  important  reforestation   problems  of  the 
West  on  the  scale  at  which  that  work  was  c(mducted  before  the  war. 
That  will  take  approximately  $50,000  of  this  proposed  increase  of 
$105,000.  The  forest  experiment  stations,  however,  shoi^ld  be  extended 
to  cover  other  forest  regions.  -  These  stations  are  actually  working 
out  scientific  facts  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  the  reforestation 
of  the  Ignited  States.    They  have  furnished  the  technical  data  which 
we  use  in  our  nurseries  throughout  the  national  forests.    They  have 
furnished  the  technical  data  on  which  our  methods  of  cutting  under 
'  timber  sales  are  based.    They  have  given  us  the  scientific  facts,  the 
\  scientific  tools,  with  which  to  operate. 

We  located  these  first  stations  in  the  West,  l)ecause  we  had  a  big 
problem  on  our  hands  of  developing  the  national  forests  as  public 
property,  and  we  felt  it  incumbent  upon  ns  to  make  our  methods 
there  the  best  that  they  could  be.     Hut  the  need  for  forest  research 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is,  from  the  general  standpoint 
of  national  reforestation,  even  greater.     There  is  a  demand  coming 
to  ns'  now  from  many  diflFerent  sources  for  extending  that  same  sort 
of  research.     We  ought  ultimately  to  have  10  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  country  instead  of  5.     There  should  be  5  such  stations 
in  the  eastern  forest  regions,  1  in  the  Lake  States,  1  in  New  Eng- 
land,  1  in  the  noith  Allegheny  region,  and  2  in  the  South.     These 
10  experiment  stations  would  do  more,  in  our  judgment,  than  any 
other  scientific  effort  that  the  (xovernment  might  exert  to  encourage 
and  carry  forward  the  whole  naticmal  movement  of  reforestation. 
It  would  gi^^  many  private  owners  of  timberlands  the  information 
thev  are  seeking — how  to  reforest  their  lands  in  the  most  practical 
and  least  expensive  way.    What  we  want  to  do  this  year,  if  Con- 
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<rress  will  ^ive  us  the  iiu'rease  in  the  item,  is  to  start  two  additionxl 
forest  experiment  stations,  leaving  the  remaininp  four  to  come  at 
some  later  time  when  it  is  deeme'l  wise  to  finanee  them. 

So  we  wish,  first,  to  rehabilitate  our  existing  forest  experimenl 
stations,  which  will  take  approximately  $50,000  of  this  incrense, 
and  then  we  want  to  s])en(l  ?NifO,(M)()  for  starting  two  additional  sta- 
tions out  of  the  five  which  are  needed  to  complete  the  chain  of 
slations  where  intensive  reforestation  methods  should  \>e  worked  out. 

In  addition  to  that 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Where  are  the  projwsed  stations  t(^ 
he  placed? 

Mr.  Greelky.  As  to  the  selections,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Clapp  to  ansiri^^^ 
because  he  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Mr.  CiiAPP.  AVe  would  locate  <me  of  the  i)roposed  stations  son^^^. 
where  in  the  far  South  to  cover  the  fore>t  problems  of  the  south^^^•n 
pine  belt,  and  the  second  at  some  point  in  the  southern  Appahichi^Ki 
to  cover  the  proldems  coniiecttMl  with  the  growing  of  hardwocwl 
timber  in  that  region.  The  reason  for  i)lacing  the  southern  j>iiie 
station  first  is  because  of  the  very  important  ])lace  which  southern 
pine  has  occupied  in  the  lumber  markets  of  the  country  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years  and  because  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  for  forest 
gi'owth  in  that  region.  Out  of  a  normal  lumber  cut  of  somethinir 
like  4(),0(M).()()0.(HH)  feet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ir),()(K),()0(UXK)  feet- 
have  come  from  the  South  to  supply  the  great  lumber  markets  o4 
the  P^ast  and  Mid<lle  West.  The  lumber  cut  of  the  South  is  goinil 
to  fall  off  rapidly,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  to  stimulate  tl"»* 
production  of  timber  in  the  South  is  going  to  be  of  benefit  not  onl^' 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  entire  P'.ast  and  Middle  West.  ^      1 

The  reason  for  a  station  in  the  A])pahichian  hardwood  region  3  '^ 
to  stimulate  the  growing  of  hardw(K)d  timber.  The  great  bulk  (^  : 
our  remaining  hanhvood  timber  is  in  the  southern  Mississipi^^^ 
Valley  on  rich  bottom  lands  which  will  eventually  l)e  used  for  ajjr^^' 
culture.  AVe  shall  Inne  to  de})end  very  largely  in  the  future  foroi**-  ^ 
hardwood  ujx)!!  what  <  an  be  grown  on  mountain  lands  in  tl^^-^* 
Api)alachians. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Still,  1  do  not  know  where  the  stations  are  goin 
to  be  ^ 

Mr.  (^!..\ri».  The  exact  location  in  these  regions  woidd  have  to 
selected  later. 

Mr.  ANr)ERsox.  I  have  received  about  40  telegrams  al)ont  some  so 
of  a  forest  station  at  Asheville,  X.  (\  Is  this  one  of  the  experime 
stations? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Asheville  would  be  a  very  good  location  for  a 
experiment  station  for  the  Apj^alachian  region. 

Mr.  (treeley.  T  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  locations  we  haw^^ 
considered  for  a  hardwood  station  is  in  the  national  forests  in  tL^»^ 
vicinity  of  Asheville,  but  we  have  made  no  final  selection.    Tb».^ 
other  station  would  be  at  some  point  in  the  southern  pine  region,  pj*"^" 
sibly  in  P^h)rida,  on  the  national  forest  there:  possibly  at  some  poixi^ 
in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi,  in  order  to  get  a  more  typical  swtion 
of  the  southern  ])ine  region  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  vou  propose  to  do  at  the  ex]>eriment  sta- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Clapp.  One  of  the  things  which  we  would  do  would  be  to 
[evelop  methods  of  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  the  idea  of  having  tlie  local  authorities  then 
ooperate  in  the  planting  or  encouraging  the  individual? 

Mr.  Cijvpp.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  national  forests  we  would  have  the 
-esiilts  for  our  own  operations,  and  they  would  also  be  available 
'or  the  use  of  States  or  of  individuals  or  municipalities,  anyone  who 
vishecl  to  plant. 

Mr.  Greeley.  You  also  can  do  a  great  deal  through  telling  people 
\oJv  to  reforest  their  lands  naturally.  Planting  is  just  one  phase 
>f  it.  Most  of  the  southern  pine  country  will  reforest  itself  if  it  is 
landled  right.  Most  of  the  hardwood  country  will  reforest  itself 
s^ith  reasonable  care.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  work  out  the  science 
>f  reforestation  in  concrete  terms,  so  as  to  know  the  right  way  to  get 
results*  the  cheapest  way  to  reforest  imder  each  set  of  conditions, 
whether  by  planting  or  by  natural  methods. 

Mr.    Clapp.  The  most  urgent  of  the  other  problems  which  we 
should  like  to  undertake  is  a  study  of  the  taxation  of  timberlands. 
The    present   method   of   taxing  timberlands   in   practically   every 
State  where  there  is  timber  is  an  aimual  tax  which  is  levied  again 
and  again  on  the  same  timber  from  the  time  it  starts  growing  until 
it  matures.     Furthermore,  the  owner  of  the  timberlands  does  not 
know  what  will  happen  in  the  future;  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  future  tax.    This  situation  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
owner^  so  far  as  the  growing  of  timber  is  concerned.  What  we  should 
like  to  do  is  to  work  out  some  form  of  taxation  which  would  require 
timber  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  government  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  timber  growing  rather  than  timber  devastation. 
Mr.  Greei^y.  I  just  want  to  make  clear  how  we  propose  to  use 
the  increase  we  are  asking  for.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  to  reestab- 
lish the  existing  experiment  stations  in  the  Western  States ;  $20,000 
to  establish  two  new  experiment  stations  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and 
$35,000  for  sudies  of  the  economic  questions  which  bear  upon  refor- 
estation.   Taxation  of  timberlands  is  one  of  those  economic  studies. 
Other  studies  to  be  made  are  along  the  line  of  the  report  which  the 
Forest  Service  submitted  to  the  Senate  last  June  in  response  to  the 
Capper  resolution,  in  which  was  presented  the  economic  situation  of 
the  country  as  to  its  timber  supply. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  whole  timber-supply  problem  in 
which  further  investigation  should  be  conducted.  We  now  have,  for 
example,  the  acute  situation  in  the  paper  industry.  We  are  wonder- 
ing: where  its  future  supply  of  raw  material  is  going  to  come  from. 
'W  e  would  like  to  study  the  specific  problem  of  raw  material  for  the 
paper  industry.  We  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  indus- 
tries; for  example,  those  which  require  special  grades  of  hardwoods. 
We  want  to  round  out  the  basic  information  from  which  the  timber 
supply  problem  of  the  country  as  a  whole  can  be  properly  grasped. 
That  is  one  of  the  projects  which,  in  advlition  to  forest  taxation,  we 
would  undertake  if  this  increase  is  granted. 

Mr.  Andekson.  That  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Magee's  100  per  cent  pulp 
suggestion  f 

Air.  Greeley.  Mr.  Magee  has  a  good  idea.  If  a  paper  industry 
ihould  establish  itself  on  Puget  Sound  and  offer  a  fair  price  for  pulp 
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wood,  they  would  get  a  good  deal  of  the  waste  material  now  left  in 
logging  operations.  That  is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  whole  question 
that  ^ir.  Clapp  touched  upon  in  the  utilization  of  waste. 

FOR  THE  STtJDY  OF  FORESTS  OX   FARMS,  ETC. 

No.  76,  page  136,  is  a  new  item,  proposing  an  apprpriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  study  of  forests  on  farms  and  for  advising  farm 
owners  as  to  the  planting  of  waste  lands  with  forest  ti'ees,  the  estab- 
lishment and  care  of  windbrakes,  shelter  woods,  and  wood  lots,  and 
also  the  most  advantageous  marketing  of  forest  products  grown  upon 
such  farms.  The  Forest  Service  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
investigative  work  bearing  upon  farm  wood  lots  and  has  published 
it«  results  from  time  to  time  in  farmei-s'  bulletins,  and  in  other 
publications  designed  to  give  the  farmer  practical  sugge^stions  of 
taking  the  best  care  of  his  wood  lots  and  also  on  marketing  their 

Sroducts  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  been  unable,  however,  to 
o  nearly  as  much  work  of  this  character  as  should  l^e  done.  The 
farm  wood  lots  embrace  about  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  forests 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
form  an  important  part  of  our  remaining  timber  supply.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River  about  40  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  is  at- 
tached to  farms  as  a  part  of  farm  holdings. 

The  farmer  is  the  type  of  timber  owner  who  should  be  most  in- 
terested in  reforestation,  because,  as  a  rule,  he  represents  a  more 
permanent  ownership  than  the  lumber  company  and  he  has  a  mow 
permanent  interest  in  keeping  up  the  value  of  his  pi'operty. 

We  have  proposed  this  item  because  we  wish  to  enlarge  the  ex- 
tension work  which  we  have  done  hitherto  fiT>m  time  to  time  in 
advising  the  farmers,  by  regions,  where  forest  conditions  are  the 
same,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  their  timberlands  and 
wooded  areas  which  an*  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  their  property. 
The  field  for  this  sort  of  work  is  enormous.  We  want  not  only  to 
adWse  the  farmer  how  to  grow  trees  on  his  jjoorer  land  but  also 
to  advise  him  on  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  his  timber  after 
it  has  grown.  The  fanner  is  ])roverbially  a  poor  timber  seller; 
he  does  not  get  the  value  of  his  timber,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  its  value  is.  We  have  seen  from  the  I'esults  of  our  work 
hitherto  that  a  large  field  lies  available  for  practical  reforestation  if 
we  have  the  funds  to  take  this  matter  up.  Without  this  item  we 
can  still  do  something,  but  we  sliould  have  a  small  group  of  men — 14 
if  this  money  is  appropriated — who  will  specialize  in  this  field  of 
farm  forestiT  and  carry  on  the  work  as  a  continuing  project  for  it 
will  continue  indefinitely.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which 
$25,000  could  be  expended  to  better  advantage  to  encourage  reforest- 
ation than  under  this  item. 

FOR  ESTIMATING   AND  APPRAISING  TIMBER  AND  OTHER  REt^URCES. 

Xo.  77,  on  the  same  page,  is  an  item  for  estimating  and  appraising 
timber  and  other  resources  on  the  national  forests  preliminary  to 
disposal  by  sale  or  to  the  issuance  of  occupancy  permits,  and  for 
emergency  expenses  incident  to  their  sale  or  use.  The  amount  is 
$80,000  for  the  present  year  and  an  increase  of  $45,000  is  requested. 
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Tills  is  the  item  which  I  referred  to  this  morning  as  one  of  the 
levehii>ment  projects  under  which  we  are  making  a  survey  of  our 
•oniniercial  resources  and  getting  the  information  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  their  exploitation.  For  example,  we  have  all  told 
1 1> proximately  8(),(X)0,(K)()  acres  in  the  national  f (nests  which  carry 
iiierohantable  timber.  I^p  to  the  pr(;sent  time,  under  this  item  in 
piifceding  appropriation  acts,  we  have  made  a  map  and  estimate  of 
the  timber  on  apj)roximately  2(),(K)0,(K)()  acres  or  about  one-fouith  of 
the  total  area  of  merchantai)le  stumj)age.  This  work  costs  between 
lO  aii<l.2()  cents  j)er  acre,  for  which  we  get  a  good  topographic  map, 
sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  laying  out  logging  operations  and 
appraising  the  value  of  the  stumpage,  together  wnth  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  timl>er. 

We  also  utilize  the  same  item  for  making  similar  surveys  of  the 
national  forest  pastures  in  order  to  get  suitable  maps  on  w^hich  to  lay 
Gilt  the  grazing  allotments  and  administer  the  grazing  business,  and 
to  ^et  an  accurate  idea  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  various 
national  forest  raises. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  diffei*ence  in  the  work  done  under  this 
item  an<l  the  work  done  i)y  men  who  are  i)aid  out  of  other  items,  the 
general  expense  item,  for  instance? 

Mr.  (lUKKLKV.  You  mean  the  research  items? 

Ml-.  AxDKRsoN.  No;  I  mean  your  general  expense  item.  You  have 
s<'alers.  rangers,  grazing  experts,  and  everybody  else  under  these 
items,  and  I  was  w^mdering  what  the  difference  was  l^etween  the 
work  <lone  under  this  item  and  the  work  done  by  the  men  who  are 
employed  under  the  other  items. 

Air.  (iKKKLEY.  The  difference  is  that  the  men  emploved  under  the 
general  exi)ense  items  are  re(|uired  to. give  the  bulk  oi  their  time  to 
the  han<lling  of  current  contracts.  Our  scalers,  for  example,  are 
employed  all  the  time  in  measuring  the  timber  that  is  cut  under  sale 
ccmtracts:  our  lumluM-men  and  many  of  our  rangers  are  employed  in 
the  sJime  way  and  also  in  ins])ecting  the  sale  areas,  seeing  that  the 
timl>er  is  properly  marked,  seeing  that  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tracts are  carried  out,  seeing  to  it  that  the  slasli  is  properly  disposed 
of,  etc.  Xow,  this  is  the  item  under  which  the  imlk  of  our  planning 
ahead  must  be  <lone.  We  do  get  a  good  deal  of  help  on  this  survey 
of  resources  from  our  personnel  emploved  under  the  general  expense 
item.  The  spare  time  of  rangers  is  often  used  in  cruising  ami  sur- 
veying timber  areas  and  range  areas,  and  the  spare  time  of  lumber- 
men and  logging  engineers  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But  in 
order  to  survey  our  resources  adecpiately  and  rapidly  enough  to 
handle  the  incoming  business  we  have  got  to  have  a  fund  in  addition 
to  the  general  expense  fund,  w^hich  is  so  largely  mortgaired,  to  take 
care  of  the  current  business  and  i)rotection.  It  is  for  that  purpose 
that  this  item  for  the  survey  of  resources  has  appeared  in  our  appro- 
priation estimates  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  can  illustrate  the  nuitter  best  by  referring  to  our  present  situa- 
tion. We  have  pending  to-day  applications  for  3,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber  in  the  national  forests  of  the  States  and  other  api)lications  for 
approximately  a  like  amount  in  Alaska.  These  people  come  to  us 
with  a  request  that  a  certain  block  of  timber  be  cruised,  mapped,  ap- 
praised, and  put  up  for  sale:  they  want  to  have  a  chance  to  bid  on  it: 
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if  we  had  to  wait  until  we  could  get  the  rangers  and  scalers  together 
to  do  that  work  we  could  not  begin  to  keep  pace  with  this  demand. 
With  this  special  item  we  organize,  in  the  districts  where  this  timber 
sale  business  in  pending,  a  few  special  crews  of  men  who  have  no  ad- 
ministrative jobs  to  go  in  and  map  and  estimate  these  areas  for 
which  timber  applications  arfe  pending.  It  is  only  through  the 
availability  of  a  fund  for  this  purpose  that  we  can  make  the  neces- 
sary maps  and  estimates  and  timber  appraisals  to  take  care  of  the 
business  which  is  knocking  at  our  door. 

On  the  grazing  side  the  situation  is  just  this:  W©  have  125,000,000 
acres  of  land  which  contain  more  or  less  forage  and  which  ou^t  to 
l)e  used  to  carry  live  stock  to  the  extent  that  that  use  will  not  inter- 
fere with  reforestation.  We  have  covered  about  18/)00,000  acres  of 
that  land  with  an  intensive  grazing  reconnoissance,  which  gives  us 
a  good  map  to  work  on,  a  good  estimate  of  what  the  land  will  carry  in 
different  classes  of  stock:  what  the  land  needs  in  the  wav  of  im- 
pr()V(»monts  in  order  to  reach  its  full  utility,  and  a  good  business  plan 
on  which  to  carry  the  grazing  business.  We  get  that  for  about  a 
cent  and  a  half  an  acre. 

Until  we  make  this  survey  of  a  grazing  unit,  we  go  ahead  on  the 
best  information  that  our  local  men  can  get  and  administer  the 
business  as  well  as  we  can.  But  in  order  to  utilize  our  national 
forest  ranges  to  the  fullest  capacity,  without  injury,  we  sooner  or 
later  have  got  to  have  an  intensive  study  of  this  character.  The 
proposition  is  so  big  and  the  problem  of  utilizing  these  resources  to 
the  fullest  advantage  is  so  great  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  make  these  intensive  sur- 
veys to  find  out  just  what  it  has  and  how  it  can  best  be  used.  On 
the  grazing  side  again,  when  the  Forest  Service  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forests,  we  found  that  many  of  the 
ranges  had  been  so  overgrazed  that  the  live-stock  men  said  they  had 
become  dust  heaps.  The  forage  had  greatly  deteriorated  in  quantity 
and  (|uality,  and  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  had  to 
do  has  been  to  restrict  the  amount  of  stock  using  these  forest  ranges 
sufficiently  to  let  the  ranges  come  ba(k.  We  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  turning  down  a  good  many  applicants  each  year 
who  want  to  graze  live  stock,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
ranges  would  carr}-  an  in  reased  amount  of  stock  without  deteriora- 
tion. But  it  is  something  that  ought  not  to  be  settled  without  an 
intensive  study  of  this  character.  That  is  what  the  grazing  recon- 
noissance is  designed  to  give  us — a  basis  on  which  we  can  settle 
administrative  plans  for  tlie  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  forest  ranges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  your  tabulation  an  estimate  of  $25,80(> 
for  wages.  What  necessity  have  you  for  paying  wages  in  connec- 
tion with  this  item? 

Mr.  (treeley.  Those  are  temn()rary  employees  who  do  not  form 
part  of  the  permanent  force.  They  include  cooks,  packers,  chain- 
men,  conipassnien,  and  other  men  occupying  subordinate  places  on 
the  survey  crews,  who  are  only  emT)loyed  for  three  or  four  mentis 
during  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  this  item? 

Mr.  (treeley.  I  wish  to  connect  this  item  with,  the  statement  I 
made  this  morning  about  the  policy  of  taking  on  more  timber  busi- 
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ess.  Without  an  increase  in  this  appropriation,  a  good  many  appli- 
ants  for  national-forest  timber  will  have  to  wait  until  we  are  able 
3  cover  the  areas  that  they  want,  and  that  means  that  the  increase  in 
he  volume  of  timber  cut  from  the  national  forests  and  in  the  re- 
eipts  from  timber  sales  will  progress  more  slowly.  We  have  esti- 
lated  under  this  item  for  the  minimum  increase  that  we  regard  as 
lecessary  to  take  care  of  the  business  that  is  now  offered  us,  and  the 
mount  of  money  we  get  for  this  purpose  hinges  on  that  business 
•olicy.  That  applies,  perhaps,  with  special  force  to  Alaska,  where 
^e  have  an  opportunity  to  greatly  increase  the  use  of  national-forest 
mber  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  pulp  and  paper  industry 
hich  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  for  the  whole  country.  But 
I  those  wilderness  areas,  about  which  we  have  only  the  most  general 
^formation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  timber  sales  with  any  degree 
?  intelligence  and  business  foi'ethought  without  a  survey  of  the 
'ound  in  advance;  in  fact,  the  people  who  propose  to  develop  the 
lip  woods  of  Alaska  would  not  consider  it  unless  we  were  able  to 
ve  them  reasonably  accurate  information. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  transportation  situation  such  as  to  furnish 

Krospect  that  this  timber  can  be  gotten  out  if  it  is  sold  ? 
fr.  Greei^ey.  That  is  true,  sir;  as  long  as  the  prices  of  paper  con- 
lue  on  any  such  levels  as  have  held  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
irine  transport  service  for  Alaska  is  not  adequate;  but  I  am  satis- 
ri  that  these  people  who  are  considering  the  construction  of  paper 
lis  in  Alaska  will  not  be  held  back  by  that  factor,  that  they  will 
rnish  their  own  transportation  if  need  be. 

I    OTHER  MISCELLANEOITS  FOREST  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  FOR  COLLATING, 

ETC.,  OF  EXPERIMENTS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  No.  78,  "  for  other  miscellaneous  forest  investiga- 
ns,  and  for  collating,  digesting,  recording,  illustrating,  and  dis- 
buting  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  investigations  herein 
avided  for."  In  this  item  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about 
jOOO.  This  is  the  item  under  which  the  editorial  and  informational 
>rk  of  the  Forest  Service  is  conducted.  It  is  the  item  under  which 
e  editor's  office  is  maintained  for  reviewing  all  material  intended 
r  publication,  and  for  working  up  material  which  it  is  desired  to 
ve  the  public,  primarily  in  order  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  fire  pre- 
.ution.  Our  assistant  forester  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  mr. 
tnith,  is  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  speak  to  the  committee 
Qout  that  item. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  this  item  is  not  all  of  it  given  to  the 
.'ork  of  the  editor's  office.  The  increase  is  for  the  purchase  of  labora- 
ory  supplies  and  that  sort  of  thing.    The  item,  as  a  whole,  provides, 

believe,  for  no  increase  in  personnel.  The  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of 
5  the  handling  of  our  publications,  the  collating,  digesting,  and  so 
n,  necessary  to  put  them  into  final  form.  It  is  the  effort  of  the 
orest  Service  to  be  extremely  careful  about  each  publication  and  to 
^  our  best  to  make  it  effective  for  the  particular  kind  of  use  for 
hich  it  is  intended.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  of  techni- 
^1  training  and  capacity ;  the  work  is  done  with  great  thoroughness 
^<3  also  with  an  attempt  to  put  it  in  the  best  form  for  the  special 
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clas«  of  retulers  to  whom  it  will  ^o.    It  takes  the  time  of  three  people 
on  the  editorial  work.    The  largest  unit  is  that  which  we  call  proofs 
and  forms.    The  term  is  not  full}'  descriptive,  but  it  has  to  do  with 
everything  relating  to  our  printing  work.     The  job  work  of  the 
service  is  very  large,  necessarily,  because  of  the  great  numlwr  of 
forms  that  have  to  be  printed  for  such  diverse  kinds  of  field  work. 
AVe  have  found  that  considerable  economies  could  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  the  arrangement  of  the  forms,  watching  out 
against  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  forms,  the  use  of  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  paper  that  is  available,  and  if  binding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  publicaticm  serviceable  for  field  work  to  get  the  kind 
that  will  be  effective  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  Andkhsdx.  Is  this  work  done  in  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  S>nTH.  Ves;  this  is  dcme  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  1  supposed  thaf  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  done  at 
the  (lovernment  Printing  ()ffice. 

Mr.  SMrriL  The  actual  i)rinting  is  d<me  at  the  (iovernnient  Print- 
ing Office,  but  this  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  forms,  etc.,  in  order 
to  send  tliem  to  the  Printing  Omce. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  a  very  simple  item.  What  you  propose  to 
do  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  your  employees  by  two  and  increase  the 
compensation  to  l)e  paid  to  the  remaining  employees  to  $2,780;  is  not 
that  right?  ^'ou  have  K^  employees  now-  and  you  propose  that  for 
the  next  year  there  shall  be  11. 

Mr.  (tkkeley.  In  the  office  as  a  whole  that  is  correct.  There  will 
be  a  reduction  of  two  in  the  number  of  employees  and  an  increase  of 
$2,7s()  in  the  total  amount  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Ih'KNEs.  For  e<inipment  and  material  you  have  estimated  an 
incieast*  of  about  Jr*2,()0(). 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  What  is  tluit  increase  to  be  paid  for? 

Mr.  (treeley.  That  increase  is  to  be  paid  for  photographic  mate- 
rials. The  work  we  do  in  printing  maps  is  done  through  photo- 
grai)hic  processes,  and  this  is  for  the  materials,  blue-printing  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Mr.  Ryhnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase? 

Mr.  (treeley'.  The  increased  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  an  increase  next  year  over  this  year? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Xo,  sir :  but  it  is  the  same  situation  that  I  sj^oke  of 
this  morning  in  reference  to  our  item  for  general  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. We  have  had  to  economize  so  closely  and  reduce  our  stock  of 
materials  so  largely  that  unless  we  can  get  some  increase  of  funds 
that  will  be  available  for  buying  new  stuff  our  work  is  going  to  suf- 
fer seriously. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  there  has  been  a  depletion  of  your  stock  and  you 
want  to  replenish  it? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ROADS,  TRAILS,  BRIDQES,  ETC. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
trails,  bridges,  etc.,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase  of  $100,000  in  the 
amount  and  also  for  some  changes  in  language  that  are  important. 
First,  as  to  the  increase  in  our  improvement  work.    We  have  been 
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caught  again  by  tlie  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of  temporai-y 
Jal)or  wliicli  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  trails,  and 
telephone  lines.  ()f  this  increase  we  propose  to  use  $50,000  primarily- 
to  maintain  the  improvements  already  constructed  in  usable  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  found  that  with  the  growing  cost  of  maintenance  it  has 

been  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  even  the  most  necessary  increases 

in  tlie  permanent  plant — that  is.  in  the  mileage  of  trails  and  telcphcme 

lines  and  in  the  number  of  essential  structures.    Fifty  thousand  dol- 

liWiy  represents  the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the  plant  which  we 

have  already  built;  the  other  $50,000  of  the  increase  we  propose  to 

use  for  the  construction  of  range  improvements,  drift  and  divisi<m 

fences,  improvements  of  watering  places,  and  the  like.     With  that 

proposal  to  expend  this  amount  of  numey  on  range  improvements,  we 

have  proWded  new  language  under  which  expenditures  for  range 

improvements  can  be  made  only  on  national   forests  whereon  the 

receipts  from  grazing  fees  will  he  increased  as  a  result  of  the  range 

improvements  constnicted  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 

the  range  improvements  within  seven  years. 

Mr.  AxDKRSoN.  That  does  not  relate,  I  take  it,  to  an  increase  per 
hea<I  ? 

Mr.  (trkkley.  Not  necessarily;  but  in  certain  cases  an  increased 
fee  per  hea<l  will  be  justified  as  a  result  of  the  imi)rovements  which 
are  constructed ;  and  wh(Me  tliat  increase  is  justified,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  it  should  be  char*re<l.  Stockmen  have  told  us  in  a  good  many 
places  that  they  wouhl  gladly  pay  twice  the  present  grazing  fees  if 
certain  simple  improvements  were  nuule  in  their  ranges  which  would 
reduce  the  losses,  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  the  stock,  and  reduce 
the  killing  of  stock  by  poisonous  plants.  I  view  this  as  a  straight 
proposition  of  business  (levelopiuent. 

I  think  it  is  preferable  for  grazing  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  (Tovernment  rather  than  by  the  stockmen  themselves, 
and  I  think  it  is  (miy  fair  that  when  the  (lovernment  does  improve 
the  range  over  its  natural  cimditicm.  it  should  receive  the  increased 
value  of  that  improved  range  in  the  form  of  higher  fees.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  by  the  construction  of  some  of  these  simple  improve- 
ments, Vve  can  increase  the  number  of  stock  actualy  using  a  given 
range,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  paid  back  in  a 
relatively  short  time  without  any  change  in  the  grazing  fee. 

A  se<*ond  change  in  language  in  this  item  is  the  proviso  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  use  not  to  exceed  S'>.00()  of  the  t(»tal 
fund  ai>propriated  for  the  purchase  of  land  needed  for  ranger  sta- 
tions.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  land  needed  for  rauger  sites 
is  national  forest  land  already  in  (iovernnuMit  ownership:  there  are  a 
numlM*r  of  urgent  cases,  however,  where,  to  discharge  his  work,  a 
ninger  should  be  located  at  a  particular  point.     To  l(»cate  him  souie- 
where  else  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  not  so  nuich  to  the  (lovernment 
as  a  rule  as  to  the  forest  users  who  deal  with  that  ranger.     In  order 
to  take  care  of  these  exceptional  cases,  we  Would  like  to  have  au- 
thority to  spend  a  small  amount  for  the  purchase  of  land  actually 
v.eeilecl  for  ranger  stations.     We  now  have  pending  1*2  such  instances, 
and   it    is    probable  that  the  entire  V2  little  sites  needed  could  be 
bought  witnin  the  $5,000  limit  named  in  this  proviso. 
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Another  important  chanjge  in  language  which  we  ask  for  is  autlior-  lee 
ity  to  exceed  the  limit  placed  in  the  general  authorization  to  the  Ifi 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  buildings  in  the  case  of  not  over  8D  §ls 
structures.  The  appropriation  bills  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  carried  limitations  for  a  good  many  years  on  the  cost  of  aM  I  «5 
building  which  might  be  erected  by  the  Forest  Service.  Paraerapa  Ix 
Xo.  61,  on  page  119,  reenacts  the  limit  of  $1,000  as  the  maximum 
which  can  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  any  building  on  a 
national  forest,  and  that  is  the  limit  which  has  been  in  effect  hitherto. 
Now,  $1,000  is  sufficient  to  build  a  patrol  cabin  or  a  loo^ut  station 
on  the  top  of  some  mountain  peak,  or  a  warehouse,  or~  a  shed  for 
storing  fire-fighting  tools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  erect  a  good 
many  of  those  small  structures  for  $100  or  $200,  but  $1,000  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  constructing  a  ranger  station  used  as  the  year-around 
quarters  of  a  Government  officer  and  his  family,  and  also  affording 
office  facilities  and  storerooms.  We  have  been  very  badly  handi- 
capped in  the  past  by  the  imposition  of  this  fixed  limit  now  standing 
at  $1,000  upon  any  building  which  we  might  construct.  You  gentle- 
men certainly  can  appreciate  that  at  the  cost  of  building  materials, 
carpenter  laBor,  and  the  like,  during  the  past  few  years  particularly, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  build  a  decent  set  of  quarters  for  a  forest 
rangrer  for  $1,000  or  anything  like  $1,000. 

Air.  BmNEs.  How  many  buildings  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  build 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  (jRKKiJCY.  During  the  next  year  we  wish  to  build  30. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  30? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have. 30  cases  where  the  present  ranger  should 
be  ])rovided  with  Government  quarters  because  of  the  place  where  he 
is  stationed  and  required  to  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  30  men  who  have  no  such  quarters  jiow  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  30  men  who  have  no  such  quarters  now  or 
i\hose  Quarters  are  wholly  inadequate  or  an  unfit  place  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  quarters  already  constructed? 

Mr.  Greeley.  These  quarters  are  all  to  be  constructed  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  that  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  building  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  (xREELEY.  The  appropriation  is  split  between  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  roads,  trails,  and  telej^hone  lines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  building  scarcely  any  roads  under  this 
item.  We  have  other  appropriations  under  the  general  Federal  legis- 
lation dealing  with  roads,  and  this  item  is  used  for  the  construction 
of  trails,  telephone  lines,  and  necessary  quarters  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  structures,  trails,  and  telephone  lines  already  built. 
As  you  see,  what  we  propose,  30  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
$3,0()()  each,  would  mean  a  maximum  of  $90,000  out  of  the  $400,000 
going  into  the  permanent  and  necessarily  substantial  ranger  stations. 
These  ranger  stations  represent  the  offices  of  considerable  districts 
at  which  the  national  forest  business  must  be  transacted.    They  are  the 

f joints  to  which  the  users  come  from  everj^  direction  to  deal  with  th« 
iovernment  forest  officer  who  must  provide  for  their  needs. 

We  feel,  as  a  matter  of  self-respect,  that  we  ought  to  maintain 
creditable  buildings  at  these  points.    As  a  matter  ot  decency  and  to 
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encourage  self-respect  on  the  part  of  our  employees,  we  ought  to 

E've  them  reasonably  comfortable  and  attractive  quarters,  particu- 
rly  in  our  effort  to  retain  experienced  men.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  have  families  and  rightfully  ask  that  they  be  able  to  provide 
decent  comforts  for  their  wives  and  children.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  construction  of  a  limited  number  of  ranger  stations  for  $2,500 
or  $3,000  each  from  time  to  time  is  an  unreasonable  request. 

As  a  minor  change  we  have  included  two  "hereafters  "  in  this  item 
in  connection  with  legislation  that  has  appeared  in  our  appropriation 
bills  for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  make  them  continuing  legisla- 
tion and 'avoid  the  necessity  of  repeating  those  items  every  year. 
There  is  no  question,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  about  the  items 
themselves. 

rOR  PURCHASE  OF  LANDS. 

Item  No.  80,  on  page  14,  carries  no  appropriation,  but  provides  an 
increase  of  $4,000  in  the  amount  of  money  hitherto  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  which  mav  be  expended  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  appropriation  bills  from  time  to  time  have  carried 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  acquisition 
of  lands  which  could  be  spent  for  salaries  m  Washington.  We  have 
found  that  with  the  volume  of  title  work,  checking  of  surveys,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  which  should  logically  be  done  here,  it  is  not 
possible  to  carrj  the  necessary  personnel  at  Washington  within  the 

S resent  limitation.     For  that  reason  an  increase  of  $4,000  in  the 
mitation  is  asked  for  without  any  further  appropriation. 
Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  not  contingent  at  all  upon  additional  ap- 
propriations under  the  Weeks  law  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  this  is  in  connection  with  the  expenditure 
of  appropriations  previously  made. 

FOR   SUBSISTENCE   OE  EMPLOYEES. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  No.  80,  item  No.  81  again  con- 
tains no  additional  appropriation,  but  is  a  request  for  authority 
made  necessary  by  the  outstanding  fiscal  requirements  of  existing 
law,  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  furnish  siibsistence  to  employees 
carried  on  our  regular  rolls  and  to  make  deductions  for  such  sub- 
sistence from  the  salary  payments  otherwise  due  the  employees  in 
question.  We  are  using  our  year-long  personnel  as  far  as  possible 
in  extending  the  surveying,  mapping,  and  timber  estimating,  and 
in  combating  insects  and  similar  work,  where  they  must,  as  a  rule, 
work  with  other  men  who  are  temporary  employees  and  to  whom 
subsistence  is  furnished  as  part  of  the  contract  of  e^iployment. 
These  men  work  in  the  same  crew,  live  in  the  same  camp,  and  mess  at 
the  same  table.  It  is  obviously  desirable  for  simplicity  and  economy 
that  we  be  enabled  to  handle  them  on  the  same  nscal  basis  in  carry- 
ing the  cost  of  the  subsistence ;  but  under  the  existing  laws,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  that  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  As  it  stands  now,  the  ranger  who  works  at  these 
camps  has  to  pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  subsistence,  and 
then  he  may,  it  the  regulations  permit,  submit  an  account  for  reim- 
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bursement  of  the  amoiiiit  he  has  paid,  if  he  is  entitled  to  such  mm- 
l?iirsement.  In  other  cases  and  in  the  usual  case,  however,  the  ranger 
is  not  entitled  to  reimbursement,  and  it  makes  the  head  of  the  ii-ew 
carry  two  accounts,  one  account  with  the  men  to  whom  sul>sistenc^  is 
furnished  as  part  of  their  contract  of  emplo3'ment  and  another  ac- 
count with  the  rangers  from  whom  he  must  personally  <^t  payment 
for  their  share  of  the  board.  This  little  item  here  would  simplify  the 
whole  thing  and  would  make  it  possible  to  carry  the  accounts  as  one 
and  then  make  suitable  deductions  from  the  salary  payments  other- 
wise due  the  officei's  to  whom  subsistence  is  not  due  as  part  of  their 
contract  of  employment.  Have  T  stated  that  situation  correctlv,  Mr. 
Headlev? 

Mr.  Hkai)L1':y.  Yes,  sir:  except  your  first  illustration  does  not  ap- 
ply. If  the  man  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  later,  then  there  would 
be  no  point  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  (treei^ey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Taking  the  cost  of  this  subsistence  out  of  the  man's 
salary  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  from  an  administratiye  point  of 
view,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee.    Is  it  not  liable  to  some  abuse? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Anderson.  These  men,  like 
the  forest  rangers,  ai*e  employed  under  a  contract  which  recjuiits 
them  to  furnish  their  own  subsistence.  Now,  their  work  assigns  them 
to  this  particular  job.  A^ery  seldom  can  they  move  their  own  fami- 
lies over  there,  if  they  have  them,  and  they  do  not  want  to  cook  their 
own  meals  or  carry  their  own  supplies  separate  from  the  commissary 
which  supplies  the  camp.  They  want  to  throw  in  with  the  crew 
and  get  subsistence  from  the  same  supplies.  Xow,  as  I  said,  under 
the  present  conditions  the  man  responsible  for  the  camp  and  the 
supplies  has  to  carry  a  separate  account  w^ith  each  of  these  rangers 
and  collect  from  them  personally. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  he  not  have  to  carry  a  separate  account  in  order 
to  deduct  the  amounts  from  their  salaries,  unaer  your  proposal? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  at  present 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  So  he  has  got  to  carry  the  account  in 
either  event. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Under  what  we  propose,  the  man  in  charge  would 
turn  in  vouchers  for  $1(X)  worth  of  supplies.  This  $100  worth  has 
furnished  so  many  meals  to  such  and  such  men  to  whom  sul)sistenc<* 
is  furnished  as  ])art  of  their  contract  of  employment.  Those  are  the 
temporary  men  emi)loved  during  the  summer.  So  many  meals  wore 
also  furnished  to  rangers  so-and-so  to  whom  subsistence  is  not  due 
as  part  of  their  contract  of  employment.  The  averaire  cost  of  ea<h 
meals  is  so  much.  Therefor  ranger  so-and-so  owes  the  Government 
so  much  money  and  they  take  it  out  of  his  next  salary  check. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  w^ould  have  about  eight  times  as  much  lKM>k- 
koeping  down  here  under  that  system  as  you  have  now. 

>ir.  Greeley.  There  would  iiot  be  any  hei-e.  It  would  be  out  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  whom  is  the  salary  check  issued? 

Mr.  Greeley.  By  the  fiscal  agent  in  each  of  our  district  offices. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  would  have  to  go  through  the  various  channels 
to  the  disbursing  officer  to  advise  him  that  from  the  salary  of  John 
Smith,  for  instance,  there  must  be  deducted  $4.65  for  meals. 
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Mr.  (jREELEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrne8.  And  then  he  would  have  to  figui-e  that  out  and  de- 
act  it  from  John  Smith's  salary,  and  then  ^am  Robinson  would 
we  about  $9.25,  and  so  on.  AVill  not  this  involve  just  as  much  book- 
eepinff? 

Mr.  (treeij-iy.  It  would  involve  a  ceitain  amount  of  bookkeeping, 
lat  is  true;  but  it  would  make  the  situation  easier  to  handle  he- 
aiise  as  it  stands  now  the  man  who  buys  the  supplies  and  who  is  re- 
|)onsible  for  running  the  camp  must  look  to  each  of  these  rangers  per- 
mally  to  reimburse  him  for  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  supplies 
hich  they  have  used.  He  has  to  get  the  money  from  them  indi- 
iduallv  and  with  that  money  pay  a  certain  pait  of  the  account; 
Mr.  ftYRNEM.  It  looks  to  me  that  he  could  devise  a  system  of  charg- 
i<r  so  much  a  meal  and  making  them  pay  as  they  go  along.  As  it  is 
o>Y,  when  you  send  in  these  accounts  you  will  have, a  lx)ard  of  appeals 
)  pass  on  them,  because  John  Smith  will  swear  he  did  not  have  19 
leals  last  month :  that  he  did  not  have  but  17,  and  that  he  kept  !ac- 
)unt  of  them,  and  the  cook  is  going  to  have  him  charged  up  with  19 
leals,  and  you  will  have  to  have  a  board  of  appeals  to  settle  whether 
ohn  or  the  cook  is  right. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  on  that  score. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  It  looks  to  me  that  vou  could  devise  a  l>etter  svstem 
ban  either  one  of  them  if  somebody  woidd  j)ut  his  head  to  it  and 
rrange  so  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  meal  is  so  much  and 
hen  issue  checks  to  them  and  then  figure  it  out  in  some  way  whereby 
hey  could  pay  for  the  meals  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  (treeley.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  arrangement  is 
hat  the  man  who  is  buying  the  su])plies  has  to  carry  a  cash  account 
nth  everyone  of  these  permanent  forest  officers  who  are  assigned  to 
iis  camp,  and  then  he  has  to  split  the  supply  bill  and  pay  part  of  it 
nth  the  cash  he  has  received  from  these  men  in  return  for  their  meals 
nd  pay  the  rest  of  it  with  a  Government  voucher,  because  we  do 
lot  issue  any  cash  to  these  field  parties  and  do  not  let  them  handle 
ny  Government  money  at  all.  It  is  all  handled  on  vouchers,  which 
'•me  up  for  checking  before  they  are  paid.  So  he  has  to  split  his 
ills  with  the  nearest  grocer  and  butcher  and  pay  part  of  them  with 
he  cash  he  has  collected  for  meals  from  certain  nieml)ers  of  the  crew 
^^1  |)ay  the  re.st  by  a  voucher.  There  is  more  liability  of  mix-ups 
^''ough  that  system,  1  think,  th-AU  the  system  we  haVe  i)r()posed. 
Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  that  are  quite  im- 
^^'tant  for  us  to  hnndle.  That  is  the  case  of  the  scalers,  who  are 
^^i^'ned  to  large  timber  sales,  where  they  board  at  the  lumber 
^nips.  As  our  representatives  they  measure  the  logs  that  the  lumber 
^'npany  is  buying  and  then  in  their  ])ersonal  capacity  they  take  their 
J'als  at  the  boarding  house  maintained  by  the  lumber  company. 
P  would  like  in  cases  of  that  kind  to  put  them  in  a  position  w^here 
ey  will  get  away  from  the  landlord  and  boarder  relation  as  between 
r  rangers  and  the  timber  company, 
ifr.  Byrnes.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Ur.  Sherman.  This  would  do  it.  This  would  enable  us  to  pay 
ir  board  and  cleduct  it  from  their  salaries. 

fr.  Byrnes.  You  gentlemen,  after  figuring  it  out,  think  that  this 
be  best  plan? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  There  is  just  one  further  thin^  on  this  nut- 
ter. I  understand  that  within  the  last  few  days  our  solicitor  has 
raised  the  question  whether  "  employees  "  will  actually  cover  what  tw 
want,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  that ''  officers  and  employees^ 
so  as  to  cover  the  permanently  employed  men  in  cases  like  I  have  citei 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  under  this  language  the  Secretary,  if 
he  wanted  to,  could  start  a  restaurant  down  here  in  the  department 
building:  and  feed  everybody,  if  he  had  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Greeley.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  two  words  be 
inserted,  "officers  and,''  in  front  of  the  word  "employees"! 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  imagine  the  committee  will  be  willing  to 
adopt  language  as  broad  as  this  in  any  event.  As  I  say,  under  this 
language  the  Secretary  could  start  a  restaurant  down  there  if  he 
wanted  to  and  feed  everybody,  and  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  take  the  money  out  oi  their  salary  checks. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Any  form  of  language  would  be  satisfactory  to  us 
that  would  meet  our  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  it  clearly  ought  to,  be  limited  to 
employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  want  to  limit  it  to  the  employees  of  the 
Forest  Ser\'ice,  and,  if  possible,  more  specifically  designate  the  claai 
of  employees? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  and  I  do 
not  presume  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  any  objec- 
tion.   I  do  not  know  of  any  other  bureau  making  this  request. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not  looking  after 
any  other  bureau  in  making  the  request. 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us.  Let  me 
emphasize  the  situation  Mr.  Sherman  referred  to.  We  have  a  scaler 
who  is  getting  his  meals  at  a  lumber  camp.  We  would  very  much 
rather  have  that  lumber  company  send  us  at  the  end  of  the  month  a 
bill  for  that  man's  meals  and  let  us  pay  the  bill  to  the  lumber  company 
than  to  have  him  paying  them  for  his  meals  from  time  to  time,  and 
possibly  accepting  a  free  meal  now  and  then.  We  would  rather 
handle  it  as  a  transaction  between  the  lumber  company  and  the 
Forest  Service  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  that  man's 
sts^tus  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Government  rather  than  as  a 
tenant  of  the  lumber  company. 

If  there  is  notliing  further  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice section  of  the  bill  is  completed.  We  have  two  items  under  the 
miscellaneous  section. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  they? 

CXX)PERATI0N    with    states   in   riRE   PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Greeley.  One  of  them  is  an  appropriation  for  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  fire  protection  and  other  phases  of  forestry  about 
which  we  discussed  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  special  hearing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  $1,000,000  item  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  submitted  a  supplemental  estimate? 

Sir.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  can  just  as  well  go  over  until  we 
finish  the  regular  items.    What  is  the  other  item? 


P 
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RECOXNOISSANCE  OF  LANDS. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  other  item  is  one  of  $50,000  for  a  special  recon- 
noissance  of  lands  included  in  the  indemnity  limits  of  tne  Northern 
Pacific  land  grants.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Sherman  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  grants  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  thJB 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  gave  to  the  railroad  company  alternate 
^  sections  for  a  certain  distance  on  each  side  of  their  line  crossing 
the  public-land  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington^  and  at 
the  same  time  made  a  provision  that  if  any  of  these  odd  sections 
^'ere  occupied,  or  if  the  grant  failed  for  reasons  such  as  their  being 
-found  to  oe  mineral,  the  railroad  company  might  n^ake  selections 
in  lieu  thereof  from  the  odd  sections  in  an  additional  10-mile  strip. 
A  later  law  extended  this  to  a  second  10-mile  strip.  The  railroad 
company  exercised  its  right  at  various  times,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  creation  of  the  national  forests  through  these  States  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  land  that  was  thrown  into  the  nat)bnal  forests 
was  unsurveyed.  The  railroad  company  npw  claims  the  right  to 
go  into  these  national  forests  within  the  first  and  second  indemnity 
strips  and  select  at  will  the  odd  sections  in  lieu  of  odd  sections  lost 
within  the  primary  limits  of  their  grant.  This  right  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  executive  departments,  and  it  is  now  at  issue  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  arises  in  connection  with  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  cancel  a  patent  to  a  tract  of  5,481  acres 
issued  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  lands  within  what  is 
now  the  Gallatin  National  Forest. 

This  patent  was  issued  through  an  error  in  the  Land  Office  and 
nvhen  it  was  discovered  the  Northern  Paqific  Railroad  Co.  was  asked 
to  return  the  patent  in  order  that  it  might  be  canceled.  They  re- 
fused to  do  so  and  maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  make  the 
selections  and  had  never  pressed  this  right  before  because  they  would 
do  so  under  adverse  legal  conditions.  The  Government  brought  a 
suit  to  cancel  the  patent  and  has  lost  the  suit  in  the  lower  courts  and 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  greatly  to  our  surprise,  because  we 
felt  that  the  railroad's  contention  was  without  solia  ground.  It  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  it  hinges  the  title  to  between 
three  and  four  million  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  national  for- 
ests of  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

Officers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  have  at  times  referred  to  this  case 
as  a  $30,000,000  suit.  The  lands  involved  are  probably  worth  easily 
that.  They  embrace  some  of  the  best  timberlands  in  the  Northwest. 
The  outcome  of  the  suit  is  problematical,  and  we  feel  that  we  would 
be  in  a  very  much  better  position  to  handle  the  matter  if  we  could 
make  certain  investigations  regarding  the  underlying  equities  in  this 
case.    We  feel  it  can  be  shown  by  investigation  that  this  indemnity 

{)rovision  has  more  than  repaid  the  Northern  Pacific  for  its  loss  of 
ands  in  place. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  determining 
that  question  after  you  have  lost  the  lawsuit? 

Mr.  Sherman.  After  we  have  lost  this  lawsuit,  if  we  lose  it,  the 
railroad  company  will  have  to  face  the  question  of  filing  their  lists 
and  then  bringing  mandamus  proceedings  against  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  to  compel  him  to  issue  the  patent.     That  would  Iw  i\w 
next  stei)  in  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Hyrnks.  (Tnintinjr  tliat  the  Se<Metarv  of  the  Interior  tU«w> 
them  a  patent,  then  what? 

Mr.  SuKKMAN.  If  thev  do  that  tlien  we  will  have  the  infomiation 
to  show  the  eipiities  in  the  case,  which  were  not  considered  at  the 
time  the  court   had  i>efore  it  merely  its  le^il  aspects.     I  feel  very 
sure  we  will  be  able  to  secure  information  and  data  which  will  have 
a  very  material  bearing  upon  the  decision  of  the  case  and  will  enable 
us  to  put  the  matter  l)efore  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  way  that  will 
Nave  these  public  lands  for  the  public.     Furthermore,  if  we  can  not 
clearly  show^  that,  we  hope  we  can  show  a  state  of  facts  similar  to 
that  e.xistin^  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
in  C)re^(m,  wherc»  suit  was  brought  to  cancel  the  grant.     The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  sustain  the  suit  to  cancel  the  grant,  but  held 
that  since  the  grant  was  originally  given  by  the  (lovernment  con- 
ditions hart  changed  so  materially  as  to  warrant  the  Federal  ttov- 
ernment  in  retaining  the  lands,  but  meanwhile  securing  to  the  rail- 
road company  the  e(piities  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  terms  of 
the  grant.     I  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  show  that  since  the  grant 
was  given  to  the  Xoiihern  Pacific  Railroa*!  conditions  have  changed 
very  materially,  that  th<»  ])assing  of  title  to  these  valuable  timber 
lands  and  watersheds,  some  of  which  are  the  headwaters  of  navigabW 
stivams  and  many  of  them  having  an  important  bearing  u])on  Fed- 
eral irrigjition  projects,  tiiat  broad  public  policy  would  not  justify 
passing  title  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  that  some  other  remedial 
legislation  should  be  granted  them  instea«l  of  giving  them  title  to 
these  $H0.0()0,0<)()  of  forest  lands.     Or,  perhaps,  a  solution  might  be 
found  in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  giving  them  a  soli<l  body  of  lami 
elsewhere  instead  of  going  into  our  national   foivsts  and  che<-ker- 
boarding  two  additional  strips  "20  miles  wide.    They  might  be  given 
a  consolidated  tract  of  land  somewhat  e<|uivalent  in  area  and  value, 
so  there  would  not  be  such  a  large  forest  area  destroye<l  an<l  so  that 
the  (iovernment  at   least  would   have  a  half  of  the  total   area   in- 
volves! within  the  national  forests  as  a  consolidated  lM)dy  instead  of 
it  being  cluH'kcM'boarded  by  raili'oad  lands. 

Mr.  HvKXKs.  Would  you  hope  to  secure,  by  sending  examiners  up 
into  that  territorv.  something  that  vou  do  not  now  know? 

Mr.  Shiikman.  We  hope  to  secure  a  considerable  amount  of  ad<li- 
tional  information.  We  would  be  able  to  show  what  actual  losses  the 
Xoilhern  Pacific  sustained  through  the  mineral  classification.  For 
exanipl(»,  within  their  primary  limits  they  were  not  entitled  to  se- 
cure ])atent  to  such  odd  sections  as  might  be  classified  as  mineral. 
This  classification  was  uuule  hastilv  and  the  results  were  greatlv  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  many  places, 
generally  speaking,  eveiything  that  was  barren  or  kad  no  timlier 
on  it  was  classified  as  mineral.  For  lands  so  classified  the  railroad 
was  ])rivilege(I  to  go  out  into  the  indenmity  strip  and  select  valuable 
timberlands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  a  considerable  part  of  the 
primary  limits  the  lands  so  classified  as  mineral  were  not  mineral  in 
fact.  Had  the  Xorthern  Pacific  secured  title  to  them  they  would  have 
secured  very  little  of  value.  Instead  of  securing  title  to  these  rough 
and  valuele.ss  lands,  thev  have  secured  title  to  a  smaller  area  of 
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jselect^d  lands  within  the  indemnity  limits  already,  but  they  have 
iiot  secured  title  to  as  great  an  acreage  as  the  total  of  the  odd  sections 
^'ithin  the  primary  limits  of  their  grant.  By  this  selection  system,  I 
l>eliev^e,  we  will  be  able  to  show  that  they  have  secured  a  greater  value 
^han  they  would  have  obtained  had  they  secured  the  title  to  every 
odd  section  within  their  primary  limits.  It  is  an  investigation  of 
the  value  of  lands  that  were  used  as  base  lands  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  what  they  actually  obtained,  that  we  would  acccmiplish 
through  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  emergency  for  this  proposition  that 
necessitates  the  making  of  this  investigation  during  the  next  fiscal 
vear '( 

Mr.  SHER>rAN.  Of  course,  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  when  this 
decision  will  be  made  In-  the  Supreme  Court:  but  even  if  the  decision 
is  favorable  to  us  the  Northern  Pacific  land  grants  through  Montana, 
I<laho,  and  Washington  present  a  big  administrative  problem  that 
we  will  have  to  work  out  in  some  way.  We  shoidd  get  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  lands  and  of  their  value  and  try  to  arrive  at  some 
means  whereby,  either  by  exchange  or  acquisition  or  in  some  way, 
the  (xovernment  will  eventually  wipe  out  this  checkerboard  system 
and  secure  control  of  the  forest  lands  inside  of  the  national  forest 
boundaries. 


Tuesday,  Decemrkr  28,  1920. 
BUKEAF  OF  (^HEMISTRY. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GAEL  L.  ALSBERO,  CHIEF. 

nKDUCTION     IX     NrMBKli     OF     K.MI»U>YEKS IXCIJEASKS     IX     SALAIMKS. 

Dr.  Alsiiekg.  There  are  a  number  of  chan«j:es  proposed  in  the 
statutory  roll  which  in  general  consist  of  the  elimination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  statutory  places,  and  the  substituti(m  of  a  lesser 
number  of  places  at  somewhat  higher  salaries,  with  the  net  result 
that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  total  for  the  statutory  roll  involv- 
ing necessarily  some  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  the  force 
that  will  be  employed.  Mo.st  of  it  is  explained  in  the  first  note  on 
page  142,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  for  SI  places  involv- 
ing a  salary  roll  of  $78,460,  there  are  sul)stituted  54  clerical  and 
subderical  positions  a^p^e/iratin^  a  salary  roll  of  $70,080.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  some  48  vacancies  in  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  vacancies  in  the  food  and  drug 
inspectors  ? 

iJr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  three  vacancies  in  the  food 
and  drug  inspectors. 

VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  voii  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  vacancies 
you  have  now  ? 

Dr.  Alsherg.  I  have  that  statement  right  here. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

VncancieM  exinting  on  the  Htatutory  roll  (w  of  Dec.  27,  1920. 


Title. 


Clerk. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machine  operator 

Clerk 

Food  and  druf;  inspector 

Do..- 

Labaratory  helper  or  laborer. 

MeohRnic.'. 

Student  assistant 

Messenger 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laborer 


Total. 


Salary.     '  Number. 


-1- 


$1 
1 
1 
1 


,900.00 

,100.00 

,020.00 

,000.00 

900.00 

,000.00 

900.00 

,000.00 

,400.00 

6X.0O 

900.00 

300.00 

840.00 

480.00 

420.00 

300.00 

480.00 


2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

15 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
7 


48 


Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  some  of  these 
vacancies,  but  we  estimate  that  there  will  be  33  fewer  employees  on 
the  staff  of  the  bureau  on  the  1st  of  July  next  than  are  provided  for 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  vacancies  in  clerical  positions  or  in  mes 
senders,  or  just  what  are  they? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  vacancies  are  two  clerks  at  $1,200,  one  clerk  at 
$1,100,  three  clerks  at  $1,020,  one  clerk  at  $1,000,  one  clerk  at  ^60, 
one  machine  operator,  meaning  a  photostat  machine  operator,  at 
$1,000 ;  two  clerks  at  $900,  two  food  and  druff  inspectors  at  $1,600, 
one  food  and  drug  inspector  at  $1,400,  15  laboratory  helpers  or 
laborers  at  $600,  one  mechanic  at  $900,  one  student  assistant  at  $300, 
one  messenger  at  $840,  three  messengers  at  $480,  three  messengers  at 
$420,  two  messengers  at  $360,  and  seven  laborers  at  $480,  as  shown 
in  foregoing  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  with  a 
separate  statement  showing  just  what  changes  are  made  in  the 
statutory  roll,  in  parallel  columns,  so  we  will  know  just  what  happens 
here.    It  is  rather  hard  to  follow  this  matter  in  these  isolated  items. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  will  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  this  new  rearrangement  of  the  statutory 
roll  make  the  entrance  salary  for  clerks  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  $1,020. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Exclusive  of  the  bonus. 

Dr  Alsberg.  Yes;  all  of  these  are  exclusive  of  the  bonus.  I  also 
have  a  statement  of  what  the  average  salary  will  be  if  that  interests 
you  compared  with  the  average  salary  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  shown  in  the  note.  The  average-  of  the 
places  dropped  is  $907  and  the  average  of  the  places  submitted  is 
$1,298.  If  we  prepare  this  tabulation  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  then,  will  it,  to  consider  each  one  of  these  indi- 
vidual cases? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  not  think  so. 
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KAXSFER    OF    FOOD   AND   DRUG   INSPECTORS   FROM    STATUTORY   TO    LUMP- 
SUM FUND. 

Dr.   Ai^BERG.  Then  the  next  thing  that  will  interest  you,  I  pre- 
lUme,  is  this  matter  of  transfer  of  food  and  drug  inspectors  from  the 
>-tatutory  to  the  lump  sum. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  item  No.  20,  on  page  143. 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.    That  is  proposed  for  this  rea!=on,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  are  the  inspectors. 
They  can  make  or  break  the  enforcement  of  that  law.     If  they  are 
ineflScient  or  lack  tact  and  discretion  in  their  dealing  with  the  in- 
dustry and  the  consumer,  being  the  bureau's  visiting  card  as  it  were. 
thev  can  make  or  break  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    They  are  not 
really  clerks.    Many  of  them  are  professional  men.    There  are  some 
chemists,  there  are  some  lawyers  among  them,  there  are  some  physi- 
cians.    For  over  a  dozen  years  we  have  tried  handling  them  on  the 
statutory  roll.    Our  conclusion  as  a  result  of  that  experience  is  that 
we   have   in   these  food  and   drug  inspectors  a   particularly   good 
example  of  the  way  statutory  positions  work  out  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  positions,  places,  and  duties  which  are  not  routine  but 
which  require  vision,  initiative,  and  energy.    There  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  steady  drain  on  the  staff  of  food  and  drug  inspectors,  so 
that  we  have  been  losing  steadily  the  most  competent  and  retaining 
those  that  were  not  so  competent,  with  the  result  that  at  one  time 
:  we  had  as  many  as  15  vacancies  in  the  force  of  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors.   When  you  consider  that  we  have  53  inspectors  altogether, 
and  with  these  53  have  to  cover  the  whole  United  htates,  you  can  see 
that  it*is  unfortunate  to  be  constantly  losing  men  and  having  con- 
stantly to  train  them:     These  positions,  in  my  judgment,  should 
never  have  gone  upon  the  statutory  roll  in  the  first  place. 

The  understanding  with  the  department,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
in  former  times  when  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  handling 
the  appropriations,  was  that  positions  which  were  expert  and  not 
clerical  and  subclerical  were  not  to  placed  upon  the  statutory  roll 
bat  upon  the  lump-sum  roll.  The  food  and  drug  inspectors  should 
never  have  been  placed  upon  the  statutory  roll  because  they  can 
be  classified  justly  as  technical  positions.  The  men  have  to  acquire 
and  have  particular  and  special  knowledge  in  the  food  and  drug 
industries.  Since  these  are  fundamentally  important  positions,  posi- 
tions that  can  make  or  break  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  since  they 
\  are  really  technical  positions,  and  since  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  inflexibility  of  the  statutory  roll  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  keep  the  best  men,  we  are  recommendng  this  transfer  from  the 
statutory  to  the  lump  sum.  This  will  enable  us  to  recognize  par- 
ticular worth  in  inspectors  and  retain  those  of  particular  worth  in 
a  manner  impossible  to  accomplish  at  the  present  time  with  the 
statutory  roll.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  extensive 
promotions  as  a  result  of  this  transfer.  It  is  merely  that  these  posi- 
tions are  so  important  that  we  think  it  good  administration  to  ask 
the  committee  to  give  us  that  flexibility  which  will  enable  us  to 
retain  the  exceptional  man  instead  of  at  the  present  time  being  un- 
able to  do  so  because  promotion  can  not  come  except  through  death 
or  resignation  in  a  higher  position. 
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riJANSFKR  OF   WHARF^  EXAMINKR8  FROM   LUMP  SUM   TO   STATUTOHT  WXL 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  On  tliat  tlieorv,  let  me  ask  you  why  you  transfer 
five  wharf  examiners  from  the  hmip  sum  to  the  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Ai^BKRo.  We  do  that  because  they  are  not  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  people.  The  wharf  examiner,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  essentially 
an  inspector  whose  work  is  largely  limited  to  the  examination  of  im- 
ported foods  and  dru^s.  These  men  an*  located  in  such  places  a.-* 
New  ^'ork  and  Boston.  They  are  not  of  the  sanu*  caliher  as  these 
mspectors.  They  w(»rk  under  immediate  supervision  of  the  men  in 
the  laboratories  and  <lo  not  have  to  travel  on  the  road  on  their  own. 
Thev  are  stationed  at  New  York.  Snn  Francisco.  an<l  Boston,  ami 
work  under  the  inmie(liatc  supervision  of  the  chiefs  of  those  illa- 
tions. Their  ^vork,  as  you  point  out,  is  similar,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  same  responsibility.  You  know  very  well  our  views  on  the  statu- 
tory  roll.  We  have  not  su^jrested  the  transfer  of  these  men  merely 
because  the  ccmimittee  we  felt  would  not  look  w-ith  favor  on  a  i-ecom- 
mendation  to  transfer  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  I  did 
not  appreciate  any  diflFerenee  between  the  rule  which  would  apply 
to  a  w-harf  examiner  and  a  food  and  drug  inspector,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  the  transfer  of  wharf  examiners  from  the  lump-sum  roll  to  the 
statutory  roll,  and  then  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  food  and  drug 
inspectors  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump-sum  roll  was  incon- 
sistent. 

Dr.  Ai*sBKK(;.  There  is,  I  think,  a  sound  point  there,  but  their 
duties  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  inspectors.  They 
used  to  be  called  samplers  and  their  job  is  to  ^o  down  on  the  piers 
and  sample  import  shipments.  They  do  not  have  to  do  what  the 
inspectors  have  to  do.  The  inspector  <roes  ont  under  his  own  su|»fr- 
vision  for  a  month  on  an  inspection  trip.  lie  acts  at  times  like  a 
detective.  He  has  to  work  up  evidence.  These  wharf  examiners  ?« 
down  on  the  wharves  and  draw  samples  from  importations.  It  is  not 
a  j)nrely  mechanical  sampling,  because  they  have  to  l)e  familiar  with 
the  way  the  ^ods  run.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  with  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  shipments  that  come  in,  we  can  not  completely  ex- 
amine every  one  of  them.  Their  job  is  to  inspect  each  shipment  jhi«I 
to  draw  a  sample  of  every  (me  that  looks  suspicious  and  bring  such 
samples  in.  To  that  extent  they  have  to  exercise  jud'ruient.  The? 
do  not  have  to  exercise  initiative  like  an  ins|)ector  who  ^oes  out  into  a 
town  100  miles  away  from  his  station  pitherin<r  evidence  apiinst  a 
manufacturer.     There  is  that  difference  in  their  functions. 

Is  thei'e  anything  further.  Mr.  C^hairman.  ou  the  statutory  roll 
that  would  not  be  covered  by  this  tabulaticm? 

Mi\  Anukrson.  Theie  are  some  new  places  submitted  which  you 
had  better  explain;  perhaps.  I  think  the  first  one  is  item  No.  21,  one 
storekeeper.  $1.<)00.  That  is  covered  under  the  note,  in  a  general 
way,  but  I  think  ])erhaps  it  ought  to  be  covered  somewhat  more  sp^ 
ci  Really . 

Dr.  Alsukkc;.  That  position  is  now  filled  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Strong,  who  has  the  status  at  the  present  tune  of  a  laboratory  helper. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  What  salary  does  he  get? 

Dr.  Ai.sRKRi;.  $1,'J0()  at  the  present  time.  This  involves  a  promo- 
tion of  $400  for  him.     He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  forft 
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jrreat  many  years  and  is  the  man  \Yh(>  has  charge  of  the  storeroom. 
It  is  his  job  to  receive  the  chemical  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other 
i^upplies,  record  them,  see  that  they  are  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
issued  on  requisitions  as  needed,  so  that  he  has  a  very  responsible 
\x>sition.  He  has  been  with  the  bureau  for  a  great  many  years  and 
has  been  getting  only  $1,200.  His  actual  duties  are  those  of  store- 
keeper, but  his  title  has  been  that  of  laboratory  helper  hitherto. 
This  represents  a  promotion  of  $400  for  him.  His  work  requires  a 
knoAvledge  of  chemical  apparatus  which  he  has  acquired  through  long 
years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  item  No.  22,  you  propose  an  increase  of  four  in 

your  laboratory  helpers,  and  in  item  >*o.  23  an  increase  of  nine.    Is 

[  this  simply  a  part  of  this  rearrangement,  or  does  it  represent  a  real 

S  increase? 
Dr.  Alsbekg.  That  is  a  part  of  the  rearrangement,  with,  of  course, 
L  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  helpers. 
I      Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  involve  an  increase  in  the  number? 
Mr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir;  it  involves  a  decrease  in  the  number. 
Mr.  Anderson.  In  item  No.  88  you  have  submitted  one  skilled 
lalx)rer  at  $1,020. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  involved  in  the  general  rearrangement  which 
is  described  in  note  4.  That  will,  of  course,  appear  dearly  in  the 
tabulation  we  will  give  you. 


Sxistine  roll 


e  roll • $426, 190 

Sew  roll  as  submi  tted 3r>l ,  090 

Decrease  in  statutory-roll  paragraph 75, 100 


Increase . 


W  plices  dropped •••--•. • - 

Unfvr  places  in  Ueu  of  SI  plaoos  dropped 

4  promotions  in  spodfic  positions.  ....... 

51  food  and  drugs  inspectors. transferred  to  lump  fiuid  for  food  and  dnigs  act. 
with  a  reduction  io  tne  statutory  roll  and  a  corrcsyioiiding  increasie  in  the  lum  p 
fund  for  food  and  drugs  act,  miking  no  change  in  the  total  appropriations  Utr 
th*>  Inireou  a5«  a  %*  hole 

B  wharf  examiners,  mochanics,  clerks,  etc.,  transferred  from  lump  funds  to 
statutory  roll,  Tnafelng  an  increase  in  the  statutory  roll,  mth  a  cwresronding 
dtKXpasB  in  the  lump  funds,  the  net  effect  being  no  change  in  the  total  appro- 
(•riations  for  the  bureau  as  a  vhole 


170,080 
2,800 


9H.810 


19,320 


167,300  I 


92,200 


Total  decreases  submitted $167,300 

TotoJ  uS^as^' stthmltted 92,1?00 

Vet  decrease  in  statutory-roll  paragraph  as  a  result  of  all  thancis  submit  t^ 7.'>,  lOO 

V«-t  increase  in  lump  funds  as'a  result  of  all  changes  on  statutory  roll  (|93,«40— $19,H20; 74, 520 

Xet  saving  to  the  total  appropriations  for  the  bureau  a-^  a  whole  by  all  chan^jps  on  statutory 

roil •  ^^ 

Nc-tnal  net  saving  on  statutory  roll,  liiSO. 


2^ECESBARY   EXPENSES   FOR   Cin':MICAL   APPARATUS,   CHEMICALS,   AND 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  the  statutory  roll, 
^e  will  take  up  the  neict  item.  There  is  a  change  in  the  laii«j;aage 
.f  item  No.  61,  on  page  147. 

Dr.  AxsBBRO.  That  change  in  language,  which  consists  of  inserting 
he  w^ords  "  including  cooperation  with  such  persons,  associations,  or 

27300— 21 24 
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corporations  as  may  be  found  necessary,^'  for  carrying  out  the  in- 
vestigations and  work  herein  authorized,  does  not  represent  vsj 
really  new  practice  on  the  part  of  the  bureau.  We  have  always,  A 
course,  been  cooperating  in  our  work  with  the  industries  in  one  wij 
or  another,  and  that  cooperation  has  usuallv  been  recognized  in  tb 
language  of  individual  appropriations.  The  object  of  this  addi- 
tional wording,  which  is  not  very  important,  is  to  recognize  that 
this  cooperation  applies  generally  to  all  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  involve  contributions  on  the  part  of  out* 
side  people  to  the  salary  or  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
bureau  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  not  anvthing  definite  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  mean  we  have  no  specific  cooperation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing. I  can  only  say  that  there  never  has  been  at  any  time  since  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  bureau  any  such  contribution  from  anj- 
bodj  on  the  outside,  and  I  believe,  myself,  that  to  accept  such  contri- 
butions is  exceedingly  bad  administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question.  Doctor,  was  this". 
You  know  there  is  now  a  general  prohibition,  witn  some  exceptionfij 
against  contributions  on  the  part  of  outside  people  to  the  salaries  oi 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  of  the  othc^ 
departments,  so  far  as  that  goes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put  into  this 
language  a  provision  which  might  have  the  effect  of  repealing  thai 
provision*. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  was  not  thought  of  at  all.  If  this  provision 
has  that  effect,  it  ought  not  to  go  in.    That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it 

Mr.  Magee.  It  does  not  add  anything,  anyhow,  does  it,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  not  intended  to  add  anjthing,  except  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  what  is  covered  in  the  specific  appropriations  and 
to  make  it  general.  If  it  involves  any  such  thing  as  is  now  pro- 
hibited, it  ought  not  to  go  in,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  covering 
that  at  all. 

investigations  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to 

agriculture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  item  No.  62. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  ''  For  conducting  the  investigations  contemplated  b^ 
the  act  of  May  15,  1862,  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  tC3 
agriculture ;  for  the  biological  investigation  of  food  and  drug  proi  - 
ucts^  and  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  including  in  - 
vestigations  of  the  physiological  eflFect  of  such  products  on  th^ 
human  organism."  As  the  note  states,  there  is  an  increase  in  thi^ 
item  of  $30,000.  This  item  represents  the  original,  fundamental 
basic  appropriation  of  the  bureau  when  the  bureau  was  a  division 
way  back  before  the  department  was  reorganized.  It  covers  th^ 
work  that  is  done  in  a  research  way  in  what  is  known  as  agricultunC 
chemistry  generally.  Before  last  year  there  were  several  mino^ 
appropriations,  but  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  deemed  it  wise  tC 
combine  those  several  appropriations  into  one  general  appropriations 
for  which  $70,400  was  appropriated.  The  obiect  of  this  increase  i— 
to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  considerable  series  of  researches 
and  investigations  for  which  there  is  an  active  demand  from  varioi::::^ 
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jources,  but  which  the  bureau  is  now  not  in  a  position  to  adequately 
inance. 

A  few  of  those  lines  of  work  are  recorded  here.  They  involve  in- 
vestigations on  the  chemistry  of  proteins  and  foodstuffs,  particularly 
^th  reference  to  their  value  in  nutrition.  This  work  aiflFers  funda- 
nentally  from  any  work  that  is  going  on  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
jfovemment  service.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  example, 
IS  mterested  not  at  all,  or  at  least,  is  doing  no  work,  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  involved  in  the  nutrition  of  animal  and 
human  beings.  For  example,  under  this  work  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  has  investigated  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  ingredients 
3f  a  large  variety  of  foodstuffs,  concerning  which  but  little  was 
bown  before.  It  has  investigated  the  value  of  these  ingredients 
md  foodstuffs  in  the  diet,  and  has  made  very  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  whole  science  of  nutrition,  which  can  be  and  are  being 
applied  practically  in  human  dietaries  and  in  animal  production. 
It  might  interest  you  to  see  the  type  of  investigation  that  has  been 
ione  under  this  appropriation  [exhibits  photographs]. 

These  are  some  reprints  relating  to  our  protein  work.  Most  of 
the  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  published  in  scientific 
journals.  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that  practice  of  publishing 
in  the  scientific  journals  in  a  moment.  You  see,  in  these  investiga- 
tions we  have  determined  the  qualities  of  the  nitrogeneous  constitu- 
ents of  such  things  as  soybeans,  grain  and  sorghum,  the  peanut,  and 
similar  products  which  are  exceedingly  important  in  the  diet  and 
concerning  which  little  was  known  before.  I  can  give  you  an  idea 
as  to  how  that  sort  of  information  can  be  applied  practically.  We 
have,  for  example,  after  having  learned  of  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  peanut,  carried  on  experiments  with  white  rats,  the  white 
rat  being  the  standard  animal  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  have  de- 
termined that  such  an  animal  can  be  kept  alive,  will  grow  normally, 
and  will  reproduce  through  the  use  of  no  other  nitrogeneous  ma- 
terial than  that  of  the  peanut.  The  practical  application  was  to 
make  a  loaf  of  bread  from  25  per  cent  of  peanut  flour,  from  some 
niineral  salts  that  are  lacking  in  wheat,  from  wheat  flour,  and  with 
8ome  butter  as  shortening,  giving  a  palatable  loaf  that  constitutes  a 
complete  diet.  You  can  take  a  white  rat  from  the  point  of  weaning, 
raise  it  to  maturity,  and  have  it  produce  and  rear  young  on  a  diet 
^hich  consists  of  nothing  but  this  particular  bread  and  water. 
That  may  seem  like  an  academic  thing,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
studies  of  this  kind  which  are  going  to  make  the  feeding,  both  of 
^imals  and  human  beings,  much  more  efficient,  because  an  animal 
on  a  diet  like  that  will  grow  faster  and  grow  normally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  kind  of  bread — and  similar 
'breads  made  up  as  a  result  of  our  investigations — is  now  being  recom- 
'^^Cflded  for  child  feeding.  The  same  principles,  of  course,  apply  to 
stock.  You  can  not  raise  an  animal  on  corn  or  similar  grain  if  they 
^re  the  sole  articles  of  diet,  as  every  farmer  knows.  What  we  have 
^een  endeavoring  to  find  out  through  these  investigations  is  wherein 
^ch  a  bread  is  best  fitted  for  feeding  and  wherein  it  is  lacking. 
Hat  gives  us  a  basis  on  which  we  can  fix  up  a  diet,  a  ration,  which 
^11  be  perfect  and  which  will  enable  one  to  produce  an  animal  more 
ipidly  and  at  lesser  cost. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  communicate  the  results  of  such  experi- 
neiits  to  those  who  sliould  apply  them?  By  what  means;  by  these 
bulletins? 

Dr.  Alsrerg.'  That  is  done  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  results  are  published  in  scientific  publications — that  is,  we  have 
oeen  preparing  statements  for  the  technical  press  interested  in  them. 
For  instance,  we  have  published  work  of  that  kind  in  journals  that 
^o  to  teachers  of  home  economics,  that  go  to  specialists  in  children's 
diseases,  and  also  in  women's  journals.  Of  course,  we  have  also  been 
publishing  bulletins.  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  you  have  put 
vour  finger  on,  and  that  is  to  get  this  kind  of  thing  across  promptly. 
We  endeavor  to  do  it  by  publications  in  the  popular  press,  xoa 
have  raised  this  cmestion,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  to  con- 
sider it  as  any.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  publications.  The  Bureau  of  C^hemistry  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice— it  may  not  meet  with  your  approval,  in  wKich  event  I  would 
like  to  have  your  judgment— not  as  a  rule  to  publish  the  results  of 
its  purely  sc^ientific  researches  in  Oovernment  bulletins,  and  it  does 
not  do  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  like  some  of  these,  which  are  purely  chemical  papers, 
in  a  (lovernment  bulletin  which  is  distributed  to  people  who  are  not 
chemists,  represents,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  waste  of  Government 
funds. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  have  to  argue  that.  We  will  all  admit 
that  on  its  face  without  any  further  argument. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  second  place,  you  do  not  reach  the  public  that 
you  want  to  reach,  who  in  that  case  are  scientists. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  apparent  that  anybody  who  sends  out  a  Govern- 
ment bulletin  like  this  [indicating]  should  be  prosecuted  for  pura 
criminal  waste,  because  the  average  man  who  gets  it  would  not 
undei^tand  the  first  page  of  it.     We  will  all  agree  on  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  am  glad  we  are  in  agreement.  We  are  publishing 
that  sort  of  thing  in  the  scientific  press.  Where  we  have  a  thing 
which  interests  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade,  say  the  bottlers,  we  arc 
publishing  that  in  the  bottlers'  journal ;  where  we  have  a  thin^  that 
mterests  the  flour  millers  we  are  publishing  that  in  the  flour-nulling 
journals,  and  we  are  reserving  for  publication  in  Government  bulle- 
tins material  which  is  designed  for  the  layman. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  clear  to  anybody  that  that  should  be  done,  but 
the  results  of  an  experiment  such  as  you  have  described  in  the  way 
of  peanut  flour  is  a  matter  which  could  be  communicated  to  the 
people,  just  as  you  are  communicating  to  us. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is,  and  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  send  out 
a  document  of  this  kind  indiscriminately. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  What  I  was  coming  at  is  that  we  are  not  sending 
out  that  kind  of  a  document,  although  it  has  been  done  and  is  bein^ 
done  by  a  good  many  Government  bureaus,  but  the  scientific  investi- 
gations on  peanut  bread,  the  tabulation  of  weights  of  the  animals, 
and  the  whole  theory  of  it  we  are  publishing  in  a  scientific  journal, 
and  then  we  are  republishing  what  the  layman  can  understand^ in  t 
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<  Government  bulletin  qr  a  press  article.  The  result  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  publishes  each  year  but  seven^  eight,  or  nine 
bulletins,  not  over  a  dozen.  The  bulk  of  our  material,  of  a  purely 
scientij&c  or  technological  nature,  is  published  in  scientific,  trade,  or 
technical  journals,  and  the  popular  portion  of  it,  that  which  is  de- 
signed f<n*  general  use,  is  the  only  part  we  publish  as-an  official  docu- 
ment. This  volume,  which  I  have  had  bound  for  mv  own  use,  repre- 
sents the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20,  the  publication  of  which  did  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  cent,  but  which  in  each  case  was  published  through  that  par- 
ticular medium,  whether  it  was  a  chemical  journal,  whether  it  was 
a  bottlers'  journal,  a  millers'  journal,  or  an  oil  crushers'  journal, 
where  we  felt  we  would  reach  those  people  who  could  understand 
and  apprecite  the  work.  This  represents  one  year's  output  of  the 
Bui'eau  of  Chemistry,  printed  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  other  words,  vou  furnish  articles  to  these  scientific 
journals  for  publication? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Exactly.  Thesescientific  journals,  of  course,  never  pay 
for  the  articles.  The  bulk  of  their  articles  are  furnished  by  our  research 
men  and  our  people  do  not  get  a  cent  to  eke  out  their  salary  in  that 
connection.  Occasionally  a  trade  journal  wants  to  pay  our  people, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  accept  pay.  When  we  issue  matewal 
to  the  trade  journals  we  usually  send  the  same  material  simultane- 
ously to  a  whole  series  'of  them,  so  that  nobody  gets  a  scoop  and  we 
can  not  be  accused  of  playing  favorites.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
that  while  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  contrary  to  goo<l  adminis- 
tration to  publish  that  sort  of  material  in  Government  bulletins, 
there  is  a  small  demand  for  that  information;  we  get  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  people  to  whom  that  kind  of  material  means 
something.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  means  of  giving  them 
that  information;  all  we  can  do  is  to  refer  them  to  the  lournal,  and 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  located  in  a  town  with  a  library  where 
they  can  get  it  tney  must  go  without  that  information.  Most  of 
our  scientists,  however,  buy  reprints  of  scientific  i^apers  and  pa}'  for 
them  individually,  but  we  can  not  expnect  our  scientists  to  do  that 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  information  in  Government 
correspondence.  Therefore,  the  Secretary,  on  the  recommendation 
of  myself  and  some  other  chiefs  of  bureaus,  has  inserted  a  small  item 
on  page  311,  which  is  what  I  am  leading  up  to.  That  authorizes  the 
purchase  of  reprints  just  like  those  you  see  there  and  like  these  you 
see  bound  up  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  not  that  be  done  under  your  general  appro- 
priation for  publications? 

Dr.  Ai^BERG.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  specific  law — ^I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details — which  makes  it  illegal  to  have  printing 
done  outside,  and  which  makes  it  illegal  for  the  Government  to  spend 
money  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  You  can  not  pay  for  any  newspaper  advertising. 
Dr.  AiiSBERG.  No ;  and  we  have  an  opinion  from  our  solicitor  tnat 
in  view  of  these  statutes  we  have  no  autnority  to  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  you  can  see  very  well  that  this  thing  might  be  abused,  even 
this  thing;  you  can  see  that. 

JH r.  Anderson.  The  proposition,  I  take  itj  is  just  this :  The  num- 
fi^i>  o:f  these  publications  that  you  would  use  is  so  small  that  it  would 
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not  pay  to  have  this  work  done  at  the  Government  Printing  (Mte, 
even  if  it  could  be  done  there,  and  all  yon  want  is  a  small  fond  out 
of  which  you  can  purchase  a  small  number  of  reprints  of  these  aiti- 
dos  which  appear  regularly  in  the  scientific  and  trade  journals,  thit 
being  a  cheaper  method,  you  think,  than  having  them  printed  in  the 
regular  way  at  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Dr.  AlvSberg.  Exactly.  This  is  not  an  additional  appropriation, 
however,  but  simply  an  authorization  to  use  not  to  exceed  $2«500 
from  the  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Considering  the  number  for  which  you  would  have 
use? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  just  understand  what  you  want  to  do.  Sup- 
pose you  submit  an  article  to  a  scientific  journal  and  it  is  printed — ^u 
it  vour  idea  to  get  a  fund  so  that  you  can  reprint  that  article} 

t)r.  Al^BERG.   No. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  you  want  to  get  copies  of  the  printed  article? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.' 

Mr.  Magee.  Could  you  not  get  those  from  the  journals  themselves! 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  cdpies  of  an  article  would  you  want) 

■Dr.  Alsbercj.  Fiftv,  100,  or  200. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  what  would  those  cost  you  ? 

Dr.  Alsbfjig.  Well,  a  16-page  article  would  cost,  for  about  100 
copies,  from  $5  to  $10. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  be  just  the  price  of  the  copy  of  the  journal, 
would  it  not? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  would  not  buy  the  whole  journal. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  not  buy  the  whole  journal?  It  would  not  cost 
you  much  more. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  present  custom  is  this 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  myself.  If  I 
delivered  an  address  and  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
wanted  some  copies  of  it,  I  would  order  25  or  50  copies  of  the  news- 
paper at  a  cost  of  2  or  3  cents  apiece  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  ordinary  price  of  scientific  journals? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Well,  the  ordinary  price  of  such  journals  is  consid- 
erably more  than  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much — 10  cents  or  25  cents? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  it  would  nm  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  each  copv  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  May  1  explain  what  the  custom  is  with  refer- 
ence to  that?  If  an  autlior  submits  a  paper  to  a  scientific  ioumal 
and  it  is  accepted  the  editor  writes  back,  "  How  many  reprmts  do 
you  want? "  The  author  writes-back,  "  I  want  100  or  1,000  copies,'' 
or  whatever  niunber  it  is.  Then  when  the  type  is  set  up,  instead  ot 
sending  you  the  whole  copy,  they  just  run  off  extra  galleys  of  that 
particular  article  and  send  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  not  the  publisher  of  such  a  journal  be  entinV^ 
willing  to  give  you  a  few  reprints  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  do  very  frequently,  but  not  always. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  You  say  these  authors  submit  these  articles  tnd^  jq 
many  eases  could  secure"  compensation  for  them,  but  do  not? 
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Dr,  ALgBERO.  Not  for  that  kind  of  an  article. 
Mr,  Byrnes.  A  man  could  say,  "  I  am  contributing  this  article  and 
asking  no  compensation  for  it,  so  I  think  you  could  very  well  furnish 
me  with  some  reprints." 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  its  way 
on  this  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  Government  scientists  in  that  case  are  much  like 
university  professors ;  the  university  professors  have  to  pay  for  those 
reprints  and  they  think  the  Government  scientists  ought  to  pay. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  pay  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  expect  you  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  I  dare  say  that  if  one  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  the  editor  of  such  a  journal  and  explained  that  it  could  not  legally 
be  done  and  said  "  Won't  you  be  good  enough  to  make  an  exception 
in  our  case?  "  that  they  would  send  50  or  100  reprints.  But  you  must 
consider  that  this  kind  of  a  journal  is  run  very  commonly  without 
profit. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  not  want  so  many  reprints  for  your  depart- 
ment, would  you? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Fifty  or  100  copies  would  cover  everything  we  need. 
Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  need  any  more  than  that  for  omcial  use? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  would  you  need  as  many  as  50  or  100  copies? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  there  would  be 
enough  inquiries  for  such  an  article  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  have 
that  many. 
Mr.  Magee.  Then  vou  need  them  for  distribution  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  you  do  not  exactly  need  50  or  100  copies  for 
official  use  ?    You  woidd  not  need  50  copies  to  file  in  your  department  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  When  I  said  "  official  use  "  I  meant  copies  for  distri- 
I  bution.    A  man  might  write  in  and  say,  "  Have  you  any  information 
on  such  a  subject?  "    If  we  have  printed  information  we  are  expected 
to  send  him  that  printed  information,  and  that  is  what  I  meant. 
Mr.  Mageb.  That  is  for  the  public? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Getting  your  reprints  to  the  public  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Not  for  official  use,  but  for  private  use  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  use  is  any  more  private 
than   if  a  Member  of  Congress  sends  down  to  the  department  and 
w^ants  100  bulletins  on  a  certain  subject  to  distribute  to  his  corre- 
spondents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  are  spending  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  this  information 
th&t  it  is  not  verv  good  economy  to  keep  it  locked  up  somewhere 
in  the  bureau,  where  it  is  not  of  any  use  to  your  own  scientific 
people,  to  the  scientists  generally,  or  to  the  public,  so  far  as  the 
pubSic  may  be  interested  in  it.  It  is  simply  a  question,  as  I  see  it, 
of  the  cheapest  method  of  getting  the  best  utilization  of  the  work 
done  and  on  which  you  are  spending  a  lot  of  money. 

Dr.  AXiSBERo.  That  is  the  thought  in  this  particular  case.  The 
whole  sum  is  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  the  entire  department.    I  can 
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«ret  all  tilt*  repiints  I  can  use  in  the  coui'se  of  a  year  for  the  Bun*au 
of  Chemistry  for  not  to  exceed  a  couple  of  hundred  dollai's. 

Mr.  Magee.  Xobody  could  reasonably  say  that  it  was  not  before 
the  public  if  it  was  published  in  a  scientific  journal.  It  would  W 
untenable  to  contend  that  it  is  not  before  the  public  and  spread 
broadcjist  from  the  time  it  is  published.  Your  specific  appropria- 
tion here  is  not  for  distribution  upon  private  inquiries  but  it  is 
for  official  use:  that  is  the  language  of  the  authorization  which  you 
ask.  If  you  want  it  for  distribution  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harrj'  then 
you  would  have  to  change  the  language  of  your  request.  The  lan- 
gua^re  is: 

That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  in  all  from  lump  sum  appropriations  providitl  by 
this  act  may  be  useil  for  tbe  purchase,  for  official  use,  of  reprints  of  article 
contributor  by  the  various  branches  of  the  department  to  scientific,  technical, 
and  trade  journals. 

That  does  not  provide  for  distribution  on  private  inquiries. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Here  you  have  a  scientific  orcranization  with  a  l:»l 
of  scientitic  men  in  it  who  normally  want  to  keep  up,  and  ought  to 
keep  up.  with  tlie  scientific  developments  in  agriculture,  chemistn*. 
and  otherwis<\  It  is  just  a  question  whether  these  men  are  going  to 
have  to  subscribe  for  all  these  journals  and  pay  for  them  or  whether 
you  ar(»  going  to  have  an  easy  method  of  getting  this  information  an'J 
(lisseminatiiiir  it  among  your  organization:  is  not  that  it? 

Dr.  Alsiikkc;.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Byijnes.  My  objection  goes  the  other  way.  I  believe  that  if  the 
result  of  an  experiment  is  worth  publishing  at  all,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  it  that  can  be  of  service  to  the  average  man,  that  it  ought 
to  be  published  in  some  place  wh(»re  he  could  see  it. 

Dr.  Alsrero.  Well,  we  endeavor  to  do  that  bv  publishing  bulletins 
covering  the  results  of  the  scientific  work.  PVr  instance,  take  the 
result  of  a  series  of  investigations  in  the  technology  of  baking  we 
have  made — veiT  intricate  investigations  on  the  errowth  of  veast,  the 
qualities  of  flour,  and  the  conditions  of  baking.  That  is  the  kmi 
of  work  which  only  a  chemist  employed  in  a  mill  or  large  baking 
establishment  can  understand,  and  we  publish  it  in  the  technical 
journals.  The  scientific  end  of  it  having  been  published,  we  are  now 
preparing  to  publish  a  bulletin  giving  a  general  account*  of  these 
teclinology  investigations  such  as  anyone  can  understand. 

YEAST  PKOPACJAXDA. 

Mr.  Byknks.  Arc  ytni  responsible  for  the  pi'opaganda  that  is  now 
beiuff  carried  on  in  favor  of  veast? 

Dr.  Alsreho.  No.  sir:  1  am  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yon  know  there  is  such  a  propaganda? 

Dr.  Alsiu:i{0.  Yes:  the  Fleischmann  Co.  started  it.  That  company 
controls — T  can  not  give  you  the  figures  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Freischmann  Co.  controlled  the  production  of 
something  in  excess  of  00  per  cent  of  all  the  baker's  yeast  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  Fleischmann  Co.  formerly  got  ite  baker's 
yeast  as  a  by-product  of  its  distilling  business,  and  1  suppose  the 
lessening  of  distillino  has  brought  about  an  effort  to  increase  yeast 
consumption.    That  is  merely  a  surmise.    However,  it  is  endeavor 
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in*;  to  create  a  new  market  for  its  yeast,  and  that  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

I  have  been  talkiiig  only  about  these  protein  investigations  under 
this  item  62  because  I  wanted  to  make  them  clear. 

PROTEIN  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  spending  on  these  protein  investiga- 
tions now  ? 

Dr.  Alsherg.  T  think  the  total  is  about  $15,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  of  your  present  appropriation^ 

Dr.  Aesheri;.  Yes;  of  the  present  appropriation.  You  see,  there 
was  originally  a  separate  item  for  that  investigation,  but  last  year 
it  was  deemed  wise -to  c<»mbine  it  with  other  items,  and  the  total  of 
the  items  is  $70,400.  I  regard  these  protein  investigations  as  among 
the  most  important  and  fundamental  that  are  being  conducted  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  that  is  why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon 
them,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  represents  neither  a  duplica- 
tion nor  an  infringement  on  some  of  the  ration  work  that  the  Bureau 
<>t*  Animal  Industry  is  doing.  They  are  concerned  with  the  imme- 
diate and  practical  application  of  rations  for  stock  of  one  kind  or 
another,  while  we  are  at  work  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  work  is  an  application. 

INVESTIGATING  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  GAS  FOR  HEAT,  LIGHT,  ETC., 

FRC)31  STRAW. 

There  are  contemplated  under  this  appropriation  a  considerable 
number  of  other  things.  There  are  investigations  being  carried  on 
upon  milling  and  baking;  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj^,  on  the 
chemistry  of  plants,  we  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  for  them 
in  connection  with  their  cereal  investigation  and  a  series  of  similar 
investigations.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  a  part  of  this  item,  if  the 
increase  is  granted,  to  see  whether  or  not  there  can  be  made  any 
practical  application  of  the  process  for  utilizing  straw  in  the  North- 
west, where  it  is  now  burned  without  any  particular  use  being  made 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  straw  on  the  average 
farm  is  to  feed  it  to  your  stock :  there  is  not  any  question  but  what 
that  is  the  way  to  use  straw:  but.  as  Mr.  Anderson  knows,  there 
are  large  sections  of  the  country  in  which  that  is  not  done;  there  is 
not  enough  stock,  and  there  afe  other  reasons.  For  a  great  many 
years  to  come  there  will  continue  to  be  large  quantities  of  straw 
burned. 

We  have  done  some  preliminary  work,  following  up  some  work  that 
was  done  in  Saskatchewan  bv  the  Canadians,  which  indicates  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  utilize  these  waste  products  on  the  farms  where 
they  are  concentrated  in  considerable  quantities  to  furnish  light  and 
power  in  small  scale  units.  There  are  a  number  of  investigations 
of  that  kind  which  are  contemplated  if  this  increase  is  granted. 

COLLABORATION   WITH   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  next  item,  No.  63,  involves  no  change.  That  item  covers,  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  completely,  the  chemical  work  which  the 
other  branches  of  the  Government  ask  us  to  do.    There  is  hardly 
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another  branch  of  the  Government  that  does  not  ask  us  at  times  to 
do  chemical  work  for  it.  The  Post  Office  Department,  for  instance, 
asks  us  to  do  a  ^eat  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  their  effort  to 
combat  postal  frauds.  There  will  be  patent  medicines,  and  scores  of 
thin<?s  of  that  nature,  which  are  passing  through  the  mails,  which 
they  send  to  us  for  examination ;  our  experts  examine  them  and  if 
cases  are  instituted  our  experts  act  as  witnesses  for  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  are  cooperating  in  the  closest  manner  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  hit  a  lot  of  the  frauds  that  we  can  not 
touch  under  the  food  and  drugs  act.  You  see,  the  food  and  drugs 
act  provides  that  a  medicine  is  misbranded  if  it  is  shipped  in  inter- 
State  commerce  and  has  oji  its  label  or  on  the  package  any  claim 
about  its  curative  effect  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  composition 
of  the  medicine. 

We  prosecute  them,  we  get  judgment  against  them,  and  in  some 
cases  they  take  the  objectionable  statement  off  the  label;  but  they  con- 
tinue to  flo  business  by  transferring  their  fraudulent  representations 
to  circulars,  printed  matter,  and  advertising  that  goes  through  the 
mails.     In  such  cases  the  Post  Office  very  frequently  steps  m  and 
we  cooperate  with  them.    They  sometimes  can  suppress  a  fraud  of 
this  kind  wliich  we  have  failed  to  suppress  under  the  food  and 
drug  act.    Then,  of  course,  tlie  Army,  th^'ough  its  various  quarter- 
master headquarters,  is  constantly  asking  us  to  examine  food  and 
drug  supplies  that  are  purchased  by  the  zone  quartermasters.    There 
is  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  of  that  kind  which  we  are  doing  for  the 
Armv  scattered  all  around  the  countrv.     As  vou  know,  we  have 
under  the  Bureau  of  Chemi.stry  20  branch  laboratories  outside  of 
Washington,  as  we  have  to  have  food  and  drug  lalx)ratories  in  th^ 
principal  cities  and  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.    The  Wa^ 
Department  uses  thes4»  laboratories  and  our  men  do  the  chemic.f^\ 
work  on  the  deliveries  that  are  made  to  the  War  Department  wh^^ 
those  deliveries  involve  foods  or  drugs.    We  do  not  do  a  great  d^^;j 
of  work  for  the  War  Department  in  other  lines  than  food  and  dm 
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of  Justice.     The  United  Stat^^c 


It  also  applies  to  the  Department 

attorneys  over  the  country  when  there  is  a  chemical  analysis    i 
volved  in  a  case,  it  may  be  a  case  of  bootlegging  or  it  may  be  the 
stomach  contents  of  some  one  who  is  suspected  of  having  met  witft 
foul  play 

Mr.  Maoee  (interposing).  You  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  called  upon  to  make  the  examination. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  what  department? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  Department  of  Justice.    The  United  States  at- 
torneys and  our  laboratories  are  usually  all  in  the  Federal  buildinji;^. 
In  many  instances  the  United  States  attorney  is  handling  a  food 
case  with  our  local  man.    He  knows  him,  and  the  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  walk  across  the  hall  and  say,  "  Bill,"  or  "Jim,  make 
this  examination  for  me."    Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  that  beinit 
done,  and  $14,000  does  not  anywhere  near  completely  cover  the  cost 
of  doin^  that  work;  but  we  can,  not  very  well  refuse  to  do  it.    Also, 
we  have  been  doin^  until  recentily  a  pjreat  deal  of  work  for  the 
prohibition  people.    They  asked  us  to  handle  it  because  they  were 
not  yet  equipped  to  handle  it. 
-Mr!  A2a)ERS0N.  Take  up  the  next  itcni^  please. 
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IN\^STIGATION  OF  THE   HANDLING   OF   POULTRY,   EGGS,  FISH,   ETC. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No.  64.  There  is  no  change.  This  item  involves 
work  that  has  strictly  to  do  with  the  handling  of  fish,  poultry,  and 
e^^gs ;  their  transportation  and  cold  storage ;  the  inspection  of  oysters ; 
their  sanitary  conditions ;  and  similar  food  products. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  something  for  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  to  handle.  It  does  not  require  any  technical  knowledge 
for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  investigate  the  handling  of  eggs,  fish, 
and  chickens? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  While  this  work  is  mainly  on  poultry  and  eggs,  it 
involves  the  changes  and  checking  up  on  methods  of  handling  by 
chemical  and  bacteriological  means  to  determine  what  are  the  best 
conditions  for  refrigeration  and  transportation.  This  involves  lab- 
oratory experimentation.  I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  matter  of  modifying  this  appropriation  and  read- 
justing it  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  carries  on  another 
phase  of  this  work,  is  under  consideration  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  question  of  marketing.  If 
you  want  to  carry  on  an  investigation  as  to  eggs  and  poultry,  you 
do  not  have  to  make  that  a  continuing  investigation  from  year  to 
year,  because  some  time  or  the  other  you  will  ascertain  in  the  de- 
partment the  chemical  changes  of  eggs  while  in  transit  and  be  able 
to  discontinue  an  investigation  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  these  items,  as 
you  undoubtedly  know,  have  a  history  behind  them. ' 
Mr.  Byrnes.  They  all  have,  I  know. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes;  but  if  you  have  the  time  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain the  history  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  history,  but 
what  is  the  necessity  of  your  bureau  now  continuing  investigations 
in  the  handling  of  chickens  and  eggs  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  a  part  of  what  is  done  imder  this  item.  The 
item  could,  if  that  were  deemed  wise,  be  transferred  in  part  at  any 
i^  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  that  is  now  under  consideration, 
^you  mean  in  a  sense  that  it  is  marketing,  that  is  quite  correct. 
^^aen  tjiis  work  began  there  was  no  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  it 
*irted  entirely  from  a  different  angle.  It  started  originally  from 
^e  angle  of  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug  act.  There  was 
^*^  tremendous  prejudice  against  cold-storage  eggs,  a  prejudice 
which  was  justified  because  in  those  days  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
^^^7  bad  stuff  that  went  into  cold  storage.  The  food  and  drug  act 
w*8  new.  The  whole  work  was  started  irom  that  angle  and  natur- 
J^y  it  got  over  into  the  question  that  where  bad  stuff  was  being 
•todled,  there  was  an  economic  loss,  people  were  defrauded  and 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  What  was  the  remedy  in  that  con- 
pection?  We  commenced  a  line  of  work  on  the  method  of  improv- 
ing the  handling  of  poultry  and  eggs.  You  are  right  when  you  say 
that  the  work  at  present  is  not  entirely  chemical  and  a  part  of  it 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  That  transfer  has 
been  under  consideration  and  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

Let  me  tell  you,  for  example,  that  15  or  more  years  ago  the  only 
method  of  shipping  poultry  to  market  was  to  kill  the  birds  and  draw 
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them  and  put  them  in  barrels  Nvith  hmips  of  ice  and  ship  thviii.  y> 
that  they  sometimes  arrived  improj)erly  chilled,  swimming:  in  a  nifts 
of  molten  ice  contaminated  with  the  mannre  from  the  feet,  the 
entrails,  and  so  on.  That  was  insanitary,  and  so  the  quej^tiou  of 
imj)rovin^  the  methods  of  handling  arose.  Then  we  had  to  develop, 
as  you  know,  a  .small  cold-storage  chill  Ik)x,  because  otherwise  the 
whole  handling  of  poultry  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jireat 
^ackers.  Tt  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  develop  the  small  chill  box. 
A'e  succeeded  in  putting  before  the  countiy  one  that  would  <wt  „ 
$800  to  build.  We  have  gone  out  among  the  poultry  handlers,  ami 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  alone  there  are  some  2i)  small  chill  nx>msiliat 
are  now  shij^ping  poultry  in  first-class  condition.  The  shipi)ers  are 
getting  a  few  cents  a  pound  above  their  competitors  who  are  ship- 
ping wet,  packed  in  ice.  It  has  l>een  an  educational  campaijm 
to  improve  the  whole  industry'.  T  think  a  very  valuable  work  \va> 
been  done  in  the  conservation  of  food. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Is  not  the  Bureau  of  Markets  now  carrying  on  tlie 
same  work? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir:  because  we  have  an  agreement  with  them, 
though  they  have  authority  to  carry  on  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Anuerson.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  ca>e  *>l 
chickens  and  eggs,  but  they  are  doing  very  similar  work  with  refei- 
ence  to  vegetabh^s. 

Dr.  Alsiierg.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  that  they  have  an  item,  *'  For  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  farm 
and  nonmanufactured  food  products  and  the  purchasing  of  farm'sup- 
plies  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the 
department,  State  agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations, 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation,  marketing,  and  distrib- 
uting of  farm  and  food  products.'  Under  that  language  they  could 
do  exactly  what  you  do? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  They  could,  but  bv  an  agreement  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  tnink  that  you  have  heretofore  investigated 
sufficiently  so  that  the  practical  results  which  have  been  obtained 
are  well  known  and  there  is  no  trouble  now  about  these  shipments? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  you  mean  that  we  can  tell  anyone  who  wants  to  gr<^ 
into  the  shipping  of  poultry  and  eggs  how  to  do  it  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically, and  satisfactorily,  yes:  we  know  that,  but  what  we  hav'^ 
been  doing  to  a  very  large  extent  under  this  appropriation  has  beeXi 
propaganda  work  to  get  it  across  to  the  people  m  the  business.  Fo^ 
example,  a  man  who  has  been  shipping  poultry  and  eggs  in  a  small 
way  and  who  wants  to  go  into  it  and  do  it  right — ^he  is  having  loss^^ 
because  his  eggs  arrive  in  a  bad  shape  at  the  market — ^may  come  t<^ 
us  for  our  help  and  we  give  him  that  help,  we  advise  with  him  an<i 
assist  him. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  you  have  gotten  beyond  the  point  of  investigation^ 
if  you  have  the  knowledge,  then  the  investigation  has  ceased  and  x^ 
is  simply  a  dissemination  of  the  knowledge? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  very  largely  dissemination  of  knowledge,  bu* 
there  are  some  points  that  still  have  to  be  investigated.  For  instance- 
there  is  an  investigation  like  this:  The  present  method  of  packing 
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eggs  is  in  straw  board  containers — fillers  and  flats,  made  of  straw- 
board.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  an  e^g  is  a  good  deal  like  butter 
or  cream.  You  put  eggs  into  a  refrigerator  with  onions  or  anything 
like  that  and  those  eggs  acquire  the  flavor  of  any  thing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  storage  the  eggs  absorb  the  straw  flavor  of  the  fillers 
and  flats  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  into  is  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  strawboard 
fillers  and  flats.  If  that  could  be  done  it  would  mean  a  tremendous 
I  lot  to  the  cold  storage  egg  handling  industry.  We  have  not  solved 
^   it.     We  have  tried  a  st^ore  of  things  which  are  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  keep  too  much  stuff  in  cold  storage  now. 

Dr.  Alsrerg.  That  is  an  economic  proposition  over  which  we  have 
not  any  control. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  take  up  the  next  item,  No.  65. 

FOE  INVESTIGATION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  COLORING,  ETC. 

AID  TO  DYE  INDUSTRY. 

I 

I       Dr.  Alsberg.  This  appropriation  is  known  as  our  color  appropria- 
tion.    The  appropriation  was  made  and  became  effective  for  the 
first  time  on  July  1,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  the  fine  chemical  and  dye  industries.     The 
appropriation  therefore  has  been  in  force  for  four  yeare  and  a  half 
and  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  work  has  been  done  with  it.     We 
have   published  a  very  large  numl)er  of  important  researches  im- 
portant to  the  industry  and  we  have  developed  some  new  processes 
which  have  l>ecomo  very  important.     The  guiding  thought  in  con- 
neition  with  this  work  is  to  carry  on  fundamental  researches  on  raw 
materials,  on  the  reactions  that  chemists  use  in  making  dyestuffs 
and  similar  substances  and  to  study  the  fundamental  basis  of  thes^ 
reactions.     The  industrial  chemists  do  not  as  a  rule  do  such  work 
themselves.     When  they  do  it  themselves  they  only  do  it  partially 
and  they  keep  very  quiet  about  it  so  that  nobody  knows  the  results  of 
it.     With  this  appropriation  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  work 
which  is  recognized  by  the  dye  industry  as  among  the  most  useful 
work  that  has  been  done  and  which  has  been  of  very  material  assist- 
ince  in  helping  to  start  and  support  the  dye  industry. 

I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  matter  of  two  of  the  processes  that  have 
)een  developed,  but,  perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  who  are 
iot  familiar  with  the  work,  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  processes 
rhich  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  this  work  is  now  being 
used  by  a  number  of  concerns  in  the  United  States.  It  is  reported 
hat  there  is  being  manufactured  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  one 
f  the  most  important  intermediates  for  the  dye  industry,  and  there 
5.  in  fact,  now  exportation  of  that  particular  intennediate.  We 
umished  information  and  have  done  the  research  work  which  I 
link  the  industry  itself  recognizes  as  being  of  fundamental  impor- 
ince*.  The  change  involved  here  is  merely  an  increase  of  the  inci- 
entals  to  this  work.  You  run  into  matters  that  are  of  interest  in 
leclicine,  and  in  order  to  carry  that  work  forward  we  want  author- 
V.  not  to  start  anything  new  in  a  medicinal  and  technical  way, 
"it  to  carry  out  anything  that  develops  in  connection  with  the  work 
orij?  this  line. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  The  new  language  is  actually  restrictive  unless  you 
use  the  word  "  include  " ;  the  language  would  not  be  as  broad  as  it  is 
without  those  words. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  they  are  restrictive  we  do  not  want  them.  Take 
one  substance,  phthalic  anhydride,  which  is  now  bein^  produced  in 
quantity  in  the  United  States  by  a  process  invented  by  the  bureau 
and  at  a  price,  without  having  in  mind  the  labor  conditions,  at  which 
it  was  generally  sold  before  the  war.  Phthalic  anhydride  may  be 
used  to  make  indigo  or  other  dyes.    Phenolphthalein  is  made  from 

Shthalic  anhydride.    It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  laxatives  to- 
ay.    It  is  replacing  the  vegetable  laxatives.    If  this  language  is  too 
restrictive  or  too  broad,  it  should  not  go  in  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  at  the  time  the  item  was  put  in  the 
committee  had  a  notion,  perhaps  erroneous,  that  this  was  an  item 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  continued,  that  the  preliminary  woric 
would  be  done  and  some  help  would  be  given  to  the  industry  in  start- 
ing, and  that  when  this  industry  was  on  its  feet  some  of  this  work 
would  be  discontinued.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  the  commit- 
tee will  feel  about  it. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  which  is 
up  to  the  committee.  I  can  say  to  the  committee  that  this  work  has 
been  of  very  great  value  to  the  industry  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  of  very  great  value  to  the  industry  just  as  long  as  the  committee 
desires  to  continue  the  work.  The  subject  is  never  finished;  there 
are  constantly  improvements,  new  processes,  and  new  dyes.  For- 
eign chemists,  Germans,  English,  and  French,  are  developing  new 
things.  You  can  not  have  too  much  research  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustries. 

If  this  committee  wants  to  take  the  position  that  has  been  taken 
n,t  times  in  Congress  that  this  is  something  like  the  tariff,  which 
it  is  not — I  merely  used  a  metaphor — that  it  might  be  temporarily 
established  to  get  an  infant  industry  on  its  feet,  the  committcSe  would 
in  that  case  sooner  or  later  discontmue  the  appropriation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  committee  wants  to  take  the  position  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  industries  and  that  it  is  of  importance  as  a  matter  of 
defense  through  the  interrelation  w^ith  the  dyestuffs  and  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  and  explosives  manufacture  and  that  too  much  for  the 
promotion  of  the  industry  can  not  be  done  continuously,  then  the 
committee  will  continue  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  the  way  you  look  at  it  is  that  a  subject  of 
this  kind  must  necessarilv  always  be  progressive? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  tne  point. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  you  never  reach  the  peak? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  manufacturer  of  dyestuffs  would  assume  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  stay  in  the  business  and  compete  unless  he  had 
a  considerable  staff  of  cliemists  constantly  doing  research.  We  are 
trying  to  do  for  the  industry  those  things  which  the  industry  does 
not  do  for  itself  or  keeps  "  dark  "  if  it  does  do  them.  It  is  a  matter 
of  policy  with  this  committee  whether  you  want  the  Government  to 
back  this  industry  in  this  way  or  not.  That  is  the  question  for  you 
gentlemen  to  decide. 
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NO  DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  this  question:  This  is  not  an 
agricultural  purpose,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  similar  work 
is  beine  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  not  conducting 
any  work  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  purely  chemical? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  fun- 
damental fimctions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  fundamental 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  respectively.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  started  out  by  being  the  chemical  agency  for  the  entire 
Government  service  and  always  has,  from  its  oeginning,  done  all 
kinds  of  chemical  work.  It  is  not  to-day,  it  never  has  been  asked 
by  Congress  nor  has  it  been  Congress's  intention  to  limit  its  work 
to  just  the  chemistry  that  applies  to  agriculture.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemisti-y  to-day  is  doing  a  very  large  variety  of  work  which  is 
technological.  ±he  reason  this  particular  work  was  placed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  that  it  is  the  work  of  organic  chemists, 
chemists  who  study  the  chemistry  of  compounds  of  carbon,  the 
compounds  that  are  characteristic  of  all  living  things.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  has  to  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  living  things. 
The  result  is  that  it  does  a  greatet  number  of  cnemical  researches 
in  organic  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compound,  than  all 
the  other  bureaus  in  the  Government  service  together.  It  is  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  handle  this  particular  work  better  than  any 
other  bureau.  It  is  not  purely  a  nonagricultural  matter,  as  you 
might  think,  because,  who  were  the  people  who  were  hit  the  hardest 
when  they  could  not  get  dyes — it  was  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wool- 
grower. 

The  appeals  originally  to  the  department  for  this  work  and  I  think 
to  the  conmiittee  came  not  so  much  from  the  chemical  industry  as 
from  the  cotton  grower  and  the  woolgrower.  This  involves  in  no 
sense  standardization.  It  involves  in  no  sense  grades.  It  involves 
in  no  sense  the  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  doing  be- 
fore the  appropriation  was  made.  A  consultation  was  had  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureaii  of  Standards  and  he  promised,  and  has  kept 
that  promise,  that  he  would  not  enter  this  particular  field  unless 
specincally  instructed  to  do  it  by  Congress.  He  has  not  done  so. 
There  is  cooperation  on  this  item  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  only 
as  to  the  Question  of  testing  colors,  and  only  then,  we  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  that  particular  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Jfou  did  not  give  me  specifically  the  purpose  for 
which  you  ask  the  increase  in  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  increase  in  the  item  is  to  cover  merely  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  operating  and  to  carry  through  more  effectively  some 
of  the  work.  This  is  an  item  where  we  can  do  $10,000  worth  if  the 
committee  wants  to  give  us  $10,000  and  we  can  use  to  good  advantage 
$150,000  if  the  committee  wants  to  give  us  $150,000. 

SALARY  OF   MECHANIC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  a  specific  item 
which  you  have  in  the  note :  x  ou  have  transferred  to  the  statutory 
it>ll  one  mechanic  at  $2,280.    What  kind  of  a  mechanic  is  he? 
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Dr.  Ai>BKii(;.  In  doing  this  work  we  have  to  construct  si>ecial  ap- 
paratus as  new  processes  or  new  experiments  come  up,  and  you  have 
to  have  special  equipment  and  special  apparatus,  which  have  to  be 
designe<l.  This  man  constructs  small  pieces  of  machinery  and  some 
apparatus  which  are  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  work' 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  the  bonus  that  makes  him  receive  $2,480? 

Dr.  Alsbkrg.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  skilled  toolmaker.  That  kind  of 
a  man  gets  to-day  in  the  industries  never  less  than  90  cents  an  hour. 
If  we  were  to  go  out  and  hire  that  kind  of  a  man  we  could  not  get 
the  labor  at  the  minimum  for  less  than  90  cents  an  hour.  The  manu- 
facturers would  hire  them  and  pay  more.  On  that  basis  it  is  not  an 
exc^essive  salary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  occurs  to  me  that  that  is  a  pretty  good  rate,  90 
cents  an  hour.  If  you  paid  him  only  for  the  time  that  he  was  occu- 
pied at  that  rate  he  would  still  l)e  getting  less  than  the  man  at  $2,480? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  the  minimum  rate.  This  man  is  a  skilled 
and  traine<l  toohnaker.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  kind  of 
help  for  less. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  could  go  out  and  employ  him  bv  the  hour  and 
get  liim  for  a  better  rate.  You  evidently  thought  that  it  was  less, 
but  if  you  figure  it  out,  you  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is 
considerably  more.  At  eight  hours  he  would  draw  S7.20  a  day,  and 
it  is  less  than  that.  • 

Dr.  AijsBERG.  Seven  and  a  half  hours.  Of  course,  90  cents  an  hour 
is  the  minimum  rate  that  you  can  get  this  kind  of  a  man  for.  The 
question  is  whether  you  would  l>e  able  to  get  this  particular  man  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  such  a  man  require  any  experience  or  fa- 
miliarity with  the  processes  connected  with  the  dye  industry? 

T)r.  Alsberg.  Xot  in  connection  with  the  dye  industry,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  building  of  this  kind  of  experi- 
mental equipment.  You  can  not  go  out  and  pick  up  an  ordinary 
mechanic  an<l  use  him  on  this  work,  because  ii  you  did  you  would 
require  two  or  three  yeai*s  to  train  him  before  he  would  be  fit  to  do 
this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  can  go  out  and  get  a  competent  man  for  $1.:2."» 
an  hour  he  would  be  cheapei-  than  this  man  which  you  have.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  and  his  leav^,  you 
will  find  that  you  would  save  money  if  you  coidd  get  such  a  man  for 
$1.25  an  hour. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  words  "  medici- 
nal and  technical ''  in  the  general  language  of  the  appropriation. 
It  seems  to  mo  if  those  words  were  inserted  that  that  would  prive  this 
paragraph  a  verv  wide  scope. 

Dr.  Alsrerg.  tt  was  not  so  inten<led. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  read :  "  For  inve.stigation  and  experiment 
in  the  utilization,  for  coloring,  medicinal,  and  technical  purposes^  of 
raw  materials."    That  covers  everything  under  the  sun? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  (juife  willing  and  ])erfectly  ready  to  restrict 
that. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  To  read :  "  For  investi^tion  and  experiment  of 
the  utilization,  for  coloring,  medicinal,  and  technical  purposes  which 
arise  incidental  to  the  operation  of  your  plant?" 

Dr.  Albberg.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  thing. 

INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE   METHODS  AND   MANUFACTURE  OE   SIRUPS 

AND    SUGAR. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  item  is  66,  in  which  we  ask  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  methods  for 
the  manufactutre  of  table  sirup  and  sugar  and  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  sirups  by  the  utilization  of  new  agricultural 
resources.  We  ask  for  $35,000,  being  an  increase  of  $20,000.  With 
this  increase  it  is  proposed,  as  indicated  in  the  lan^age,  to  carry 
on  work  which  is  now  very  much  called  for  and  desired  by  the  in- 
dustry on  the  improvement  of  methods  of  producing  sugar  from 
beets  and  cane.  We  have  been  at  work  on  the  general  question  of 
the  chemistry  of  sugar  ever  since  there  was  a  chemist  in  the  original 
Commission  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the  earliest  work  done  by  the 
chemist,  way  back  in  the  seventies,  was  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  sugar  industry,  both 
beet  and  cane,  is  facing  doubtful  days  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
the  question  of  increasing  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  their  pro- 
duction of  suffar,  the  avoidance  of  the  formation  oi  molasses,  the 
avoidance  of  the  losses  in  clarification,  is  very  much  to  the  fore. 

There  is  an  instant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  industry  that  the 
work  along  these  lines  be  expanded.    The  bureau  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  has  done  some  work,  as  indicated  here,  which  has  passed 
from  the  investigational  to  the  demonstration  stage  in  the  manu- 
facture   from   sugar   cane   grown   in   southern   Georgia,   northern 
Florida,  and  adjacent  parts  of  Alabama,  of  a  sirup  so  concentrated 
that  it  will  not  crystalize  or  ferment.    That  problem  has  been  solved 
and  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  out  in  the  field  demonstrating 
to  f)eople  how  the  sirup  is  produced.    Small  quantities  of  it  are  now 
being:  produced  and  larger  quantities  will  be  produced  in  the  years 
to  come.    The  results  have  been  published  in  a  bulletin. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to  continue  de- 
monstration work  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Probably  a  year  or  so  on  sirup  ought  to  wind  it  up. 
It  is  proposed,  if  this  increase  is  granted,  to  utilize  the  bulk  of  it  for 
the  expansion  of  the  work  on  the  studv  of  the  problems  of  sugar 
production  from  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  on  which  we  have  been 
at  work  for  years,  but  for  which  we  have  not  had  enough  money  to 
carry  it  on  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  and  which  have  been  carried 
on  hitherto  largely  under  this  general  fund  for  agricultural  investi- 
gation, item  No.  62.  It  is  also  proposed  to  expand  the  work  on  the 
production  of  a  sirup  from  the  sweet  potato  tor  which  specific  au- 
thorization was  given  last  year.  I  can  not  report  on  this  work  at  the 
present  time  because  the  appropriation  made  last  year  is  now  being 
worked  with.  The  experts  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  work  and  the 
results  will  not  be  clear  until  later  in  the  spring. 

27300—21 25 
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SIRUP  FROM   8WEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing? 

Dr.  Alkbero.  It  was  discovered  in  the  bureau  that  if  you  take 
sweet  potatoes  and  warm  them  up  to  a  definite  temperature,  then  the 
swe^t  potatos  will  liquify  themselves  so  that  each  sweet  potato  will 
be  like  a  little  bag  filled  with  liquid.    Then  if  you  breaK  the  ba^ 
and  strain  off  tlie  skins  and  the  undissolved  material,  you  get  a  thick 
juice  which  is  very  sweet.    The  sweet  potato  naturally  contains  about 
10  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  it  is  starch. 
Under  this  treatment  the  starch  is  converted  into  malt  sugar,  the 
same  sugar  you  get  when  you  treat  starch  with  barley  malt.    Thus 
you  obtain  a  juice  from  the  sweet  potato  which  consists  of  a  mixture, 
of  cane  sugar  and  malt  sugar.    When  you  concentrate  it  you  get 
sirup  which,  if  wo  can  develop  satisfactory  methods  for  clarifyii 
it  and  taking  the  dark  color  out  of  it,  has  tremendous  commercit^^ 
possibilities.     Samples  of  it  which  we  have  made  in  a  small  wik^-^ 
have  been  distributed  among  the  trade  and  have  been  estimated  ^a^ 
being:  very  valuable.    VTlmt  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time  doi?^^n 
in  Georgia  is  to  try  to  develop  this  laboratory  method  of  making-     a 
pleasing,  cheap  sirup  from  the  sweet  potato  into  a  factory  propossi- 
tion.     We  are  not  building  a  factory,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  l>ijt 
we  are  going  into  a  sweet-potato  cannery  down  there  which  h^as 
plenty  of  sweet  potatoes  and  the  machinery.    We  are  trying  to  de- 
velop the  production  of  this  sirup  on  a  factory  scale.    We  hope  tYiis 
year  to  be  able  to  manufacture  some  barrels  of  it,  see  what  the  diffi- 
culties are,  distribute  those  barrels  to  sirup  mixers,  let  them  use   it, 
put  it  on  the  market,  and  see  what  the  commercial  possibilities  are- 
Mr.  Btrnes.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  question  is  the  cost  at  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  that  sirup. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Well,  there  is  more  than  that  involved.  There  is 
the  question  of  getting  the  color  out  of  it  and  improving  the  flavor, 
which  we  have  solved  in  a  laboratory  way.  The  question  now  is,  can 
we  do  it  on  a  large  scale  ?  And  then,  of  course,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, as  you  say,  is  the  cost  of  producing  it;  but  in  that  section  oi 
the  country  sweet-potato  culls  can  be  bought  very  low 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  There  is  no  question  about  their  beinC 
grown  there  because  you  can  grow  them  world  without  end.  Yo"U 
can  grow  enough  sweet  potatoes  on  an  acre  there  to  furnish  almo^^^ 
enough  sirup  for  a  city,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  the  process  \^^  7 
which  you  will  make  it  will  be  cheap  enough  to  be  practicable. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  process? 

Mr.  Byrxes.  No  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that ;  but  is  it  an 
pensive  process? 

Dr.  Alsberc;.  Xo;  because  all  you  do  is  to  put  the  sweet  poi 
in  a  tank,  fill  the  tank  with  water,  have  a  steam  coil  in  the  tan 
wann  the  water  in  the  tank  up  to  100°  centigrade,  which  is 
Fahrenheit;  leave  the  sweet  potatoes  there  for  a  couple  of  hour^^ 
Then  smash  up  your  sweet  potatoes,  which  are  now  easily  broke^^f 
cool  slightly  by  adding  cold  water,  add  a  little  malt,  let  stand  fo"*" 
a  short  time,  filter  off  the  liquid,  concentrate  it  part  way,  inmt 
it  with  a  clarifying  agent,  filter  off  the  clarifying  agent,  and  con- 
centrate it  to  the  desired  density.  This  requires  no  equipment  tf' 
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a  filter,  a  tank,  some  heating  coils,  and  an  evaporator.  It 
very  cheap  proposition  if  we  can  make  a  sirup  on  a  large  scale 
h  is  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as  the  sirup  we  have  maae  on  a 
1  scale.  That  is  what  we  are  now  trying  to  find  out. 
r.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  work  for  which  you  are  asking  the 
;ase  in  this  item? 

EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  BEETS  AND  CANE. 

r.  Alsberg.  That  is  only  a  part  of  it.  The  remainder  is  the  ex- 
ion  of  the  work  on  the  problems  of  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
J  and  cane.  There  are  a  lot  of  very  serious  problems  that  the 
sugar  manufacturers  and  the  cane-sugar  manufacturers  are 
routed  with.  These  problems  have  not  worried  them  so  much 
tig  the  last  two  or  three  years,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  at  present 
are  very  much  worried  about  their  very  existence,  and  they  are 
oring  for  help  in  eliminating  wastes  and  leaks  in  their  plants. 
;e  problems  involve  increasing  the  vields  which  are  obtained  in 
commercial  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  and  cane, 
r.  Anderson.  The  question  that  always  arises  in  my  mind  is 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  Bureau  oi  Chemistry,  for  instance, 
ivise  the  people  who  are  doing  these  things  every  day  and  who 
>tless  have  their  own  chemists  at  work  on  them  and  who  have  the 
esses  before  them  all  the  time,  and  it  would  seem  they  naturally 
it  to  have  more  information  than  you  would  have.  I  do  not 
Tstand  why  there  is  anything  you  can  do  for  those  people  or  why 
have  more  knowledge  about  it  than  thev  have. 
:.  Alsberg.  That,  of  course,  would  apply  to  any  research  in  any 
strv,  would  it  not? 

r.  Anderson.  I  think  it  does.  It  is  a  question  that  always  arises 
y  mind  with  reference  to  this  work. 

:.  Alsberg.  Undoubtedly,  and  it  would  apply  to  a  lot  of  the  work 

by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  would  also  apply  to 

of  work  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  to  a  lot  of  work  aone 

le  Bureau  of'  Standards,  and  to  a  lot  of  work  in  the  scientific 

aus  of  the  Government  generally. 

r.  Anderson.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  assumed  this  justification 
t ;  undoubtedly  there  are  lot  of  large  concerns  that  have  a  force 
iiemists  who  are  able  to  develop  their  processes,  and  when  they 
evelop  them  I  assume  they  are  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  secret 
esses;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  competition  in  industry,  and  if 
little  fellow  is  to  have  something  like  an  ecjual  show  with  the 
fellow,  perhaps  the  Government  is  justified  m  doing  this  work 
•der  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  justi- 
ion  in  your  mind  is,  but  that  has  been  the  idea  running  through 
nind. 

OPPOSITION  OF  INDUSTRIES  TO  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH. 

P.  Alsberg.  I  think,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  is  exactly  the  justifica- 

for  the  (lovernment  doing  this  work.    I  may  say  that  in  this 

•  work  which  we  have  just  discussed,  I  have  personally  been 

;ked  most  bitterly  because  some  of  the  work  which  was  done  has 
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been  represented  as  being  an  interference  with  the  industry.  The  it- 
tack  on  me  was  made  by  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  veiy 
largest  concerns  in  the  country.  One  of  the  chemists  of  one  of  the  veiy 
hirgest  concerns  in  the  country  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gor- 
ernment  doing  any  research  work  at  all  in  the  chemical  industry 
because  his  company  was  spending  an  enormous  sum  of  money  an- 
nually for  research  work,  and  anything  the  Government  did  became 
generally  available  and  simply  meant  more  competition  for  them. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  that  is  here  involved. 

The  beet  industry  and  also  the  cane  industry  is  a  wideflung  in- 
dustry. There  are  a  lot  of  companies  in  it  with  only  one  factory  who 
can  not  afford  to  carry  on  research  work.  It  is  about  all  they  can 
stagger  under  to  employ  a  factory  chemist  to  control  their  operations 
during  the  season.  They  can  not  carry  on  extensive  investigations 
of  a  fimdamental  nature  which  have  to  be  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  years.  They  only  have  one  chemist  and  he  is  rushing  around  all 
the  time  making  the  analyses  which  are  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant.    Then  there  is  the  sugar  planter  situation. 

There  is  a  big  movement  on  at  the  present  time  to  cut  out  the  re- 
finerv  and  to  produce  white  sugar  right  on  the  plantation  by  the 
application  of  new  principles  of  clarification  and  filtration."  Of 
course,  that,  again,  is  a  thing  that  should  be  investigated,  but  the 
sugar  planter  is  not  in  a  ])osition,  as  a  rule,  to  do  it  for  himself. 
The  big  refineiies  and  the  big  companies  are  to  some  extent.  There 
is  another  reason,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  that  is  that  a  man  who  is  in  the 
(lovernment  service,  who  goes  at  these  things  fi*om  the  outside  and 
who  has  not  grown  up  in  the  industry,  has  a  new  point  of  view.  He 
is  not  so  close  to  it  that  he  can  only  see  what  has  always  been  done, 
and  we  find  very  frequently  that  a  Government  man  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  other  directions  goes  into  an  industry  and  sees  it  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view. 

ENFORCKMEXT  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

Mr.  AxDERSOx.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

T)r.  Ai^^BERO.  The  next  item  is  the  general  item  which  covers  the 
lump-sum  fund  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  actual  increase  of  $100,000  be  provided.  The 
apparent  increase  here  in  the  sum  estimated  of  $763,401  is  more  than 
the  additional  $100,()(K),  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  included  the 
salaries  of  the  inspectors  that  it  is  recommended  be  transferred  to 
the  lump  sum,  aggregating  $93,480.  That  is  explained  in  the  note. 
The  reason  for  asking  the  increase  is  the  reason  which  was  advanced 
last  year  when  the  item  was  cut  by  $30,000,  so  that  we  have  for  this 
current  year  $30,000  actually  less  than  last  year.  It  is  that  the  cost 
of  operating  generally  has  gone  up. 

Our  inspectors  have  to  travel,  and  it  used  to  cost  us  about  $1,500  a 
year  to  carry  an  inspector  over  and  above  his  salary,  that  amount 
covering  his  cost  of  travel,  the  collection  of  samples,  and  so  forth. 
To-day,  with  the  cost  of  travel  increased,  the  inspectors  can  no  longer 
be  carried  on  $1,500.  The  present  cost  of  carrying  an  inspector  is 
probably  well  in  excess  of  $2,000.  Every  item  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  increased.  We  have  to  pay  more  salary 
to  our  chemists  on  the  lump-sum  iuwd  \w  order  to  keep  a  force. 
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INCREASE  IN  EORCE. 

[         Mr.  Byrnes.  The  itemized  statement  you  have  would  indicate  that 
tlie  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  from 
Si43  to  312,  with  an  increased  appropriation  of  $115,000.    The  increase 
tor  the  travelings  expenses  amounts  to  but  $30,000. 
\         Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increased  number  of 
employees  from  243  to  312  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  short.  We  have  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 75  vacancies  in  chemists,  bacteriologists,  microscopists,  labo- 
ratory aids,  the  people  who  make  the  analyses  and  do  the  laboratory 
work  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  75  vacancies  under  this  item  alone? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  No.    That  includes  all  vacancies  within  the  bureau 
as  a  whole. 

TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  STATUTORY  TO  LUMP-SUM  ROLL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  are  you  transferring^  from  the 
statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Fifty-one  inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  are  there  on  this  roll,  can  you 
say  offhand? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  many  vacancies  there 
are. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  new  men  are  you  asking  for  under  this 
new  item  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can  not  make  a  definite  promise  because  so  much 
will  depend  on  conditions,  but  about  18  or  20  men  is  what  we  are  pro- 
posing to  put  on,  but  with  these  18  or  20  men,  who  will  be  technical 
employees,  we  will  not  have  as  many  technical  men  as  we  have  had  in 
previous  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  Book  of  Estimates  shows  that  for  the  year  1920 
you  had  330,  that  for  this  year,  1921,  you  have  243,  and  that  you  now 
propose  to  increase  not  by  18,  but  to  increase  from  243  to  312. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  number  includes  51  inspectors  transferred  from 
the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  make  a  total  of  294. 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  and  adding  18,  which  is  the  number  we  fipire 
on  adding,  would  give  the  total  of  312,  but  you  will  understand  there 
has  been  a  time  when  we  had  more  men  on  this  particular  roll  than 
that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1917  you  had  206  apparently  in  chemists  alone, 
and  I  think  under  your  estimate  for  1922  you  have  160  chemists. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  but  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  you  are  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  I  am  simply  taking  the  figures  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  At  any  rate  there  would  be  put  on  about  18  addi- 
tional chemists.  In  1920  we  had  330,  and  in  1922  we  expect  to  have 
312  altogether,  which  includes  the  54  inspectors,  so  that  there 
-will  be  a  substantial   reduction   in   the   total   number  carried   on 
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the  fund  for  enforcing  the  food  and  drugs  act.  We  have  had  to 
make  that  reduction  in  this  way:  We  have  not  dismissed  anybody 
except  for  some  misdemeanor  or  inefficiency,  but  we  have  not  this 
year  filled  any  vacancies  that  arose  by  resignation  when  it  was  in 
any  way  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  would  have  to  verify  this,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  filled  a  dozen  vacancies  in  technical  positions 
sin<*e  the  1st  of  July,  and  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen.  If  a  man  resi^, 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  along  without  him  we  have  done  without  him. 
We  have  had  to  do  that  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
we  had  less  money:  in  the  second  place  everything  cost  more  to  oper- 
ate; and  in  the  third  place  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  new  men 
who  are  competent  for  the  salaries  we  wanted  to  pay,  so  our  force 
has  shrunk  considerably  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  What  you  have  actually  done  for  the  most  part  is 
this,  as  I  gathered  it  from  the  figures,  where  vacancies  have  occurred, 
particularly  in  the  lower-grade  employees,  you  have  not  reappointed 
I)ersons  and  you  have  taken  that  money  and  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  salaries  of  men  already  on  the  roll,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  men  at  higher  salaries  than  were  represented  by 
the  grades  in  which  you  had  vacancies. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  is  true,  sir;  and,  of  course,  some  of  it  has  been 
used  for  operating  expenses.  But  your  statement  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts.  We  have  deemed  that  that  was  necessary  or  we 
could  not  have  held  together  any  force  at  all. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  increases  in  salaries  contemplated 
under  this  increase  that  is  requested? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  mean  increase  in  salary  of  chemists  on  this  roll? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  are  no  specific  increases  contemplated.  We 
rontemphite  merely,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  increasing  salaries 
periodically  in  the  line  of  promotion  in  the  usual  way.  You  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  that  twice  a  year  recommendations  are 
made  to  the  Secretary  for  small  increases  in  salaries  of  individual 
employees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  general  automatic 
promotion  of  everybody  up  and  dowm  the  line? 

Dr.  Alsberc;.  No  :  what  wo  contemplate  is  giving  the  deserving  men 
the  promotions  they  would  have  if  everything  was  normal,  in  the 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  committee 
will  be,  but  personally  I  do  not  see  how  the  committee  can  allow  any 
general  increases  in  salary.  It  may  be  possible  to  permit  of  recojr- 
iiizing  special  service  or  ability,  but  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will 
contemplate  any  automatic  in(*rease  or  general  increase  in  salaries. 

Dr.  Alsbeikj.  That,  of  course,  is  not  contemplated  here.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  bureau  who  would,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  have  received  ])romotions.  I  take  it  it  is  not  your  thougKt 
that  noliody  should  be  promoted  in  the  service  who  happens  to  be 
deserving. 

Mr.  Anders<^n.  I  take  it  that  in  a  service  of  this  kind,  where 
probably  no  two  men  are  of  exactly  the  same  value  to  the  organiza- 
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tion,  some  discretion  has  to  be  used  and  ought  to  be  used  in  making 
promotions.  I  take  it  if  a  man  develops  and  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  more  important  line  of  work  or  the  character  of  his  work 
changes  to  work  of  a  more  important  character,  he  is  entitled  to  more 
salary. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Nothing  here  is  contemplated  which  is  different 
from  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  department  for  manjr  years. 
If  a  man  resigns  a  yoimger  man  is  put  in  his  place.  He  is  given 
a  promotion,  but  not  usually  to  the  salarj'  of  the  man  who  resigned. 
If  the  man  who  resigned  was  getting  $3,500,  the  man  who  is  put  in 
his  place,  for  instance,  iniffht  be  getting  $2,600.  The  Secretary  will 
put  him  up  to  $2,760,  and  if  he  makes  good  he  will  go  up  another 
notch,  and  so  on.  No  general  increase  here  is  contemplated  or  any 
change  in  the  policies  of  the  department.  It  is  merely  contemplated 
that  the  usual  custom  of  recognizing  worth  and  service  shall  con- 
tinue ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  that  is  the  policy  of  the  department,  but 
there  are  two  lines  of  policy  that  have  been  followed  by  the  depart- 
ment so  far  as  indicated,  at  least  by  the  figures,  one  is  the  poUcy 
you  have  indicated  of  promoting  men  who  have  shown  special  effi- 
ciency or  who  have  undertaken  more  important  work,  and  the  other 
is  a  system  of  automatic  promotion  under  which  everybody  is  shoved 
up  a  grade  without  any  particular  reference  to  increased  efficiency  or 
anything  else.    It  is  a  pure,  automatic  promotion  proposition. 

t)r.  Alsberg.  Mr.  Anderson,  that  has  never  been  done  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry.  The  onlv  difference  between  the  handling  of 
promotions  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  last  year  or  two  and 
m  previous  times  is  that  owing  to  the  large  number  of  resignations 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  at  the  salaries  that  we  can  pay 
promotions  of  tne  competent  people  have  been  made  at  somewhat 
more  frequent  intervals  than  they  were  in  the  past,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  wholesale  promotion  or  general  readjustment;  and 
none  is  contemplated.  There  is  no  change  in.  policy  contemplated 
whatever;  the  only  profmotions  will  be  of  tnose  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  responsible  officials,  are  particularly  competent  and  particularly 
worthy  of  receiving  recognition. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  IMPURE  TEAS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  item  is  No.  68,  page  154.  Tliis  is  the  tea- 
inspection  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  permanent  law  and  the  item  is  eliminated 
for  that  reason. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Only  this  is  to  be  said,  that  the  next  item  merely 
carries  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tea  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  change.  I  may  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  transfer  of  the  tea  act  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  I  think, 
has  made  for  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency.  Not  that  the  act  is 
being  enforced  more  efficiently  to-day  than  it  was,  because  I  think 
the  enforcement  is  the  same,  but  the  importation  of  tea  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  seasonal  proposition — that  is,  more  tea  comes  in  at  one 
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time  of  the  year  than  at  another — so  that  we  have  been  able  for  i 
few  months  in  the  year  when  the  work  on  the  tea  act  is  slack  to 
employ  the  men  who  are  engaged  on  that  particular  work  in  ooft- 
nection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  I  think 
there  has  been  that  little  bit  of  increased  efficiency  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   NAVAL  STORES. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF   TTUBPENTINK   PRODUCTION. 

The  next  is  item  70,  on  page  155.  That  is  the  item  for  the  navil 
stores  investigations.  Under  that  item  the  bureau  is  at  work  with 
the  naval  stores  industry  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  industry  by 
developing  better  methods  of  producing  turpentine,  handling  tur- 
pentine, transporting  it,  trading  it,  and  using  it.  There  have  been 
several  publications  in  that  connection.  Here  is  a  bulletin  whidi 
was  published  in  1911;  that  is  an  old  one  which  may  interest  you; 
and  here  is  a  bulletin  which  was  published  during  the  year  on  resin 
and  turpentine.  This  bulletin  gives  simple  iniormation  that  has 
proven  of  very  great  value  to  the  naval  stores  industry  and  repre- 
sents one  of  the  lines  of  work  under  this  item. 

Another  line  of  work  is  the  matter  of  grading  resin  and  turpentine. 
Before  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  took  hold  of  this  work  there  was 
much  confusion  concerning  the  grades  and  standards  of  resin  and 
turpentine;  the  grades  were  different  in  every  market,  and  it  was 
the  frequent  practice  for  resin  and  turpentine  to  be  graded  down  to 
the  producer  and  up  to  the  purchaser.  The  bureau  has  established 
permanent  and  definite  grades  for  resin  and  for  turpentine,  and  mudi 
fraud  and  confusion  has  been  avoided  through  that  work.  The 
bureau  has  deposited  in  the  principal  markets  type  samples  which  the 
bureau  checks  up.  They  are  used  and  form  the  basis  of  commercial 
transactions.  The  bureau  is  frequently  asked  to  act  as  a  referee 
in  disputes  on  resin  and  turpentine.  In  other  words,  the  work  here 
is  work  rather  similar  to  the  work  that  is  done  on  grain  grades  and 
under  the  grain-grading  act,  except  that  there  is  no  law  covering  this 
thing,  and  similar  to  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Kant 
Industry  with  reference  to  the  production  of  grains. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  MANUFACTURE  OF  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICmES. 

The  next  item  is  71  on  page  156,  "  For  the  investigation  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  manufacturing  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
and  for  investigating  chemical  problems  relating  to  the  composition, 
action,  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides."  No  cha^e 
is  asked.  This  work  is  research  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  to  develop  improved  insecticides  and  fungicides  and 
improved  methods  of  manufacture.  Under  this  particular  item  work 
was  done  on  calcium  arsenate.  Calcium  arsenate,  as  you  know,  is 
now  apparently  proving  of  the  greatest  value  in  combating  the  boll 
weevil. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  discovery  of  calcium  ai*senate  as  an  insecticiae 
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r  the  boll  weevil;  that  was  not  our  job;  that  was  the  job  of  the 
ireau  of  Entomology,  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  calcium 
senate  was  going  to  be  important  it  became  our  job  to  develop 
'oper  methods  oi  manufacture.  So  we  investigated  how  calcium 
senate  could  be  best  and  most  cheaply  manufactured.  We  applied 
r  a  large  number  of  public  service  patents  on  the  manufacture  of 
and  we  were  granted  three.  The  reason  we  applied  for  so  many 
itents  was  that  we  wanted  to  avoid  the  situation  which  now  exists 
ith  reference  to  lead  arsenate.  When  lead  arsenate  was  recom- 
ended  as  an  insecticide  an  industrial  chemist  was  clever  enough  to 
t  down  and  figure  out  several  ways  of  making  lead  arsenate ;  there 

15  not  any  particular  trick  about  making  lead  adsenate,  but  he  ap- 
ied  for  patents  on  it  and  he  has  been  taking  toll  on  the  production 

lead  arsenate  ever  since.  When  the  department  discovered  that 
Icium  arsenate  was  going  to  be  an  important  insecticide  the  method 

manufacturing  it  was  a  minor  matter,  but  we  felt  we  should  en- 
j.vor  to  avoid  the  same  situation  as  has  existed  with  reference  to 
.d  arsenate.  So  we  investigated  all  possible  methods  of  making 
icium  arsenate  and  applied  tor  patents  on  every  method  we  could 
iceive  of ;  the  Patent  Office  threw  out  all  but  three,  but  in  throwing 
t  all  the  others  they  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  else  to  patent 
^m.  Our  only  object  was  to  throw  every  process  open  that  we 
uld,  and  calcium  arsenate  is  now  being  manufactured  by  one  of 
B  bureau's  methods. 

Another  thing  we  have  done  in  this  connection  is  illustrative  of 
e  kind  of  work  that  is  going  on.  Nicotine,  as  you  know,  is  widely 
ed  as  an  insecticide,  but  it  is  very  expensive  ana  the  supply  is  short. 

16  question,  then,  is  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  the  structure  of  the 
olecule  of  nicotine  which  makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  an  insec- 
?ide.  To  do  that  our  chemists,  working  on  this  question,  have  made 
tificially,  in  cooperation  with  the  color  chemists,  a  large  series  of 
tnpounds  which  are  chemically  related  to  nicotine,  made  them 
tificially  in  order  to  determine  what  was  the  peculiarity^  which  gave 
nicotine  its  properties.  In  the  course  of  that  investigation  they 
jcovered  that  all  substances  which  were  derived  from  the  chemical 
^stance  which  is  related  to  nicotine — and  that  substance  is  called 
pyridine — had  the  same  action  as  nicotine.  Now,  pipyridine  is  a 
ing  that  it  is  very  easy  to  make  artificially  and  make  cheaply,  and 
pyridine  is  about  one-tenth  as  poisonous  to  insects  as  nicotine.  We 
^  now  at  work  making  new  substances  from  pipyridine  in  an  effort 
get  a  substance  that  will  be  as  poisonous  as  nicotine  and  which 
1  be  made  by  the  ton  artificially  and  cheaply,  so  that  we  will  not 
dependent  wliollyupon  tobacco.  There  is  every  prospect  that  it 
I  be  possible  to  do  that.  That  is  one  of  the  types  of  investigation 
t  is  going  on  under  this  appropriation. 

^•ERATIVE   STUDY   OF   MtrTHODS   OF   DlittYDRATION  OF   AIATERIALS   USED 

FOR  FOOD. 

C^he  next  item  is  No.  72,  page  166,  "  For  the  study  and  improve- 
tit  of  methods  of  dehydrating^  materials  used  for  food,  in  coopera- 
te with  such  persons,  associations,  or  corporations  as  may  be  foimd 
iessary,  and  to  disseminate  information  as  to  the  value  and  suita- 
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bility  of  such  products  for  food."  An  increase  from  $23,500  to 
$100,000  is  asked.  This  appropriation  was  first  made  in  1919,  if  I 
recollect  correctly,  or  about  that  time,  and  was  not  originally  esti- 
mated for  by  the  department,  but  was  asked  for  by  the  industij 
itself.  An  allotment  was  made  originally  in  connection  with  the  war 
emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  that  item  originally  carried  in  the  stimula- 
tion bill  ? 

Dr.  Alsrerg.  There  was  no  specific  appropriation  for  dehydration 
work  in  the  stimulating  agriculture  act,  but  under  a  general  appro- 
priation for  food  conservation  carried  in  that  bill  a  small  allotment 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  dehydration  investi- 
gations. 

CONHERVATION  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  originally  the  appro- 
priation was  made  at  the  instance  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
movement  to  conserve  food.  With  that  appropriation  the  depart- 
ment has  cooperated  with  the  industry.  During  the  war  the  dehy- 
drating industry  grew  up.  This  industry  grew  up  in  order  to  supply 
dehydrated  vegetables  to  the  War  Department,  and  those  vegetable 
were  largely  potatoes  and  products  of  similar  kinds.  The  material 
that  was  supplied  and  first  made  by  the  industry  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. By  that  1  do  not  mean  that  it  was  in  the  least  unnutritious 
or  unwholesome;  it  was  perfectly  nutritious  and  perfectly  whole- 
some and  perfectly  satisfactory  from  that  standpoint,  but  its  flavor 
was  not  good,  its  texture  and  taste  were  not  good,  and  its  appearance 
was  not  good,  so  that  it  did  not  constitute  an  orciinary  merchantable 
article.  The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  to  assist  the  industry  in 
improving  its  methods  of  manufacture  so  that  they  would  produce  a 
merchantable  and  satisfactory  article,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the 
Government's  influence  behind  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  assisting 
in  creating  a  market  for  the  products  by  having  the  Goyemment 
educate  the  people  in  the  value  of  these  products  in  the  usual  way 
through  circulars,  bulletins,  demonstrations,  and  similar  announce- 
ments. 

The  work  that  the  bureau  has  done  in  that  connection,  I  think,  has 
been  of  very  great  value  to  the  industry.  The  Quality  of  the  products 
which  the  industi^y  is  now  producing  is  vastly  improved  over  the 
quality  of  the  products  they  made  during  the  war.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was 
entirely  responsible  for  that,  but  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  its 
share,  and  a  considerable  share,  although  the  industry,  of  course,  is 
working  on  the  proposition.  Here  are  some  samples  of  ordinary 
dried  apples  made  by  sulphuring,  and  here  are  commercially  de- 
hydrated apples  of  tlie  present  time  [indicating].  Apple  pie  made 
from  that  f)roduct  is,  in  my  judgment,  indistinguishable  from  apple 
pie  made  from  fresh  apples.  They  were  not  able  to  produce  that 
kind  of  product  three  or  four  years  ago.  Here  are  California  pears 
sulphured  and  dried,  and  here  is  the  dehydrated  product  [indicat- 
ing]. That  is  not  a  laboratory  sample,  but  is  a  conunercial  sample; 
that  is  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.    Here  are  carrots  and  here 
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is  cabbage.     It  is  possible  to  dehydrate  string  beans,  which,  when 
cooked  and  on  the  table,  are  indistinguishable  from  the  fresh  beans. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  have  these  dehydrated  products  been  de- 
hydrated?   How  long  have  they  been  in  this  condition? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  these  particular  samples. 
It  was  supposed  that  all  vou  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  water  out  of  the 
vegetables  and  then  stacK  them  in  a  bin  and  they  would  keep  indefi- 
nitely.   We  now  know  that  is  not  true;  the  material  will  not  keep 
indefinitely  if  it  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air.    It  will  keep  when 
properly  prepared  and  properly  stored  for  six  or  eight  months,  but 
it  will  not  keipp  for  five  or  six  years.    You  can  not  put  it  in  a  paper 
bag  and  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  expect  it  to  keep  indefinitely  that 
way.     It  should  be  stored,  after  it  has  been  dried  very  much  drier 
than  ordinary  dried  fruit,  and  it  should  be  stored  in  a  reasonably 
tight  container  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  * 

PACKING  OF  DEHYDRATED  FOODSTUTTS. 

^fr.  Byrnes.  As  a  commercial  proposition,  how  do  you  propose 
to  handle  it?  How  would  it  be  handled — by  putting  it  in  cans, 
boxes,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  depends  upon  the  particular  product.  Your 
dehydrated  fruits,  where  you  have  a  lot  of  sugar  and  acid  in  them, 
keep  better  than  products 'like  turnips  and  cabbage,  which  are  not 
sweet  and  have  no  acid  in  them.  They  can  be  hanoled  perfectly  well 
in  ordinary  sealed  cartons :  that  is,  in  a  package  such  as  is  used  for 
any  of  these  breakfast-food  products. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  will  they  keep  in  such  a  container? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  will  keep  a  year  in  that  kind  of  a  container. 

These  other  products,  however,  which  are  not  sweet  and  have  no  acid, 

like  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  beans,  are  not  so  easy  to 

handle,  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  for  very  long  periods;  they  must 

be  put  into  an  air-tight  container,  like  a  tin  container,  not  necessarily 

sealed  up  like  canned  goods,  but  at  least  with  a  tight  friction  top 

cover.     You  may  say,  then,  what  is  the  advantage  over  canning? 

The  advantage  over  canning,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  when  you  dry 

these  vegetables  from  5  to  10  pounds  are  reduced  to  1  pound  and 

you  can  get  into  a  tin  container  of  the  same  size  5  or  10  times  as  much 

as  you  could  of  the  fresh  article,  depending  upon  the  particular 

product,  and  you  can  get  in  such  a  container  an  amount  which  will 

soak  up  to  5  or  10  times  as  much  as  you  can  get  through  the  use  of 

the  ordinary  method  of  canning.     Moreover,  for  shorter  periods  of 

storage,  tin  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  true  of  the  sweet  potato  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  not  true  of  the  sweet  potato  to  the  same 
extent,  nor  of  the  potato;  their  ratio  is  about  5  to  1. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  water  is  put  on  these  dehydrated  vegetables 
again,  do  they  assume  their  normal  size  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  swell  up  to  the  normal  size  and  they  are 
pretty  nearly  indistinguishable  from  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
m  a  great  many  cases  are  a  great  deal  better  than  canned  goods. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  far  as  your  investigations  go,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  the  sweet  potato,  for  instance,  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  an  air-tight  container? 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  If  you  wanted  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  put  on  the  market,  unless  the  merchant  and 
consumer  knew  the  date  that  it  was  taken  out  of  your  plant,  it  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  buy,  w^ould  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  the  thing  would  not  be  dangerous,  but  it  would 
be  off  flavor.  When  I  say  they  do  not  keep,  I  do  not  mean  they 
decay  or  decompose,  because  they  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  l^ut  they  lose  their  natural  flavor? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  and  the  matter  regulates  itself  nutomaticallv. 
because  women  would  not  buv  them  anv  more  than  they  would  buv 
anythinc:  off  flavor;  they  lose  their  characteristic  flavor  and  their 
color.  That  is  one  difficulty  at  the  present  time.  It  ^as  formerlv 
thought  that  you  could  take  any  fruit  or  any  vegetable,  put  it 
through  the  dehydrating  process,  and  you  would  get  satisfactorv 
products,  but  now,  apparently,  each  vegetable  has  to  be  treatei 
to  get  the  best  product,  in  its  own  petuliar  way.  Some  ]>roducts 
have  to  be  dehvdrated  raw:  other  products  have  to  be  blanched, 
which  is  what  tlie  canner  calls  parboiling;  they  have  to  be  blanched 
for  different  periods,  and  they  have  to  be  hancfled  in  a  definite  war: 
some  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  cooked  l)efore  they  are  dried,  while 
others  must  merely  be  given  a  hot  dip;  some  will  liave  to  be  cut  up 
and  shredded  while  others  are  better  dried  in  larger  pieces;  some 
should  be  dried  down  to  a  moisture  content  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  while 
other's  should  be  dried  down  to  a  moisture  content  of  15  per  cent; 
some  will  have  to  be  treated  in  one  way  and  some  will  have  to  be 
treated  in  another  way.  In  the  individual  vegetables  some  varieties 
give  you  better  produ<  ts  than  othei-s.  Take  beans.  There  are  cer- 
tain types  of  string  beans  which  give  you  a  very  unsatisfactory 
product  when  they  are  dried:  somehow  or  other  you  do  not  keep 
the  flavor;  other  types  of  beans  give  you  an  excellent  product.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  the  canners  have  learned. 

They  all  recognize  that  there  are  peaches  which  are  good  for 
canning  and  peaches  that  are  not  good  for  canning.  Now,  that  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  exi)erimentation  which,  in  the  canned  goods 
industry,  was  done  painfully  and  wearily  and  with  great  trouble  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  holding  the  development  of  the  iudustrv 
back.  We  have  been  endeavoring,  so  far  as  our  funds  permittee}, 
to  carry  out  that  work  and  get  it  all  over  with,  and  help  the  in- 
dustry during  its  growing  pains  so  as  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  It  is 
that  tvpe  of  work  which  we  wish  to  do  more  extensively  than  we 
have  (lon(»  in  the  past.  What  we  also  wish  to  do  more  extensively 
than  in  the  past  and  than  we  have  had  funds  for,  is  educational 
work.  When  the  (irst  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  were  put  out. 
away  back  in  the  ('ivil  War  days,  they  were  pretty  poor  stuff;  they 
were  even  poorer  than  the  material  that  was  made  in  the  emergennr 
for  the  Army,  so  that  the  public  has  acquired  a  prejudice  against 
these  materials.  AVe  want  to  assist  the  industry  by  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  value  and  worth  of  these  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Ai^suERo.  Bv  publication,  by  journal  articles,  and  by  propa- 
ganda of  that  kind. 
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FIRMS   MARKETIXG   DEHYDRATED   FOODSTUFFS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  anywhere 
with  these  dehydrated  foods  unless  somebody  gets  them  out  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Dr.  Alsberq.  They  are  being  manufactured  at  the  present  time  by 
about  40  concerns.  There  is  the  Wittenberg-King  Co.,  at  The  Dalles, 
Oreg. ;  I  may  not  mention  them  all,  but  will  mention  all  I  can  remem- 
ber ;  there  is  a  concern  at  Atascadero,  Calif.,  the  exact  firm  name  of 
which  I  do  not  recall;  there  is  the  Kelly-Clark  Co.,  at  Morristown, 
Tenn. ;  there  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Famum,  at  Milwaukee ;  there 
is  the  Anhydrous  Products  Co.,  in  North  Chicago ;  and  there  is  the 
Clements  Horst  Co..  in  San  Francisco. 

(A  list  of  all  the  nrms  we  know  of  follows :) 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHYDRATED   FRUITS    AND   VEGETABLES. 

American  Food  Products  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Anhydrous  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Albert!  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Beales-Klmball  Fruit  Co..  Van  Nuys.  Calif. 

Caladero  Products  Co.,  Atascadero,  Calif. 

California  Evaporated  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Manufacturers,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Chicago  Dehydrated  Proiiucts  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Da\is  Farm  Dryer,  Davis,  Calif. 

Dayton  Evaporating  &  Packing  Co.,  Dayton,  Oreg. 

Drying  Systems  (Inc.),  Chicago,  111. 

E.  Clements  Horst  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fresno  Dehydration  Co.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Holland-American  Syndicate,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Idaho  Products  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho.  » 

Idaho  Packing  Corporation,  Buhl,  Idaho. 

.Joannes  Dehydrated  Products  Co.,  Buena  Park,  Calif. 

King's  Food  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Natural  Food  Oi)erating  Co.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

National  Food  Preserving  Co.,  Neilsvllle,  Wis. 

Ncjel-Evans  Dehydrated  Georgia  Yams,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

North  Ontario  Packing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nocan  Soup  Co.,  Kahway,  N.  J. 

Salem  King's  Food  Products  Co.,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Schoreman  Laboratory,  Chicago,  111. 

Soutliland  Products  Co.,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

Spawns  Dehydrated  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Dalles  King's  Food  Products  Co.,  The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Twin  Falls  Dehydrating  Co.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Unite<l  States  Dehydration  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Washingt<m  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  North  Yakima,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Dehydrating  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

And  others  in  the  raisin  industry  of  California  and  the  prune  industry  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Falk-Amerloan  Potato  Flour  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  plants  at 
O&dillac,  Mich. ;  Bemidji,  Minn. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. ;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho ;  and 
Monte  Vista,  C^olo. 

R.  L.  Pitcher  Co..  Potato  Flour  Mill,  Caribou,  Me. 

Wyoming  Dehydration  Co.,  Cowley,  Wyo. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DEHYDRATED  SWEET  CORN. 

Martin  Cope's  Sons,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Amos  H.  Cope,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Kreider,  Lancaster,  Pa.  .    _ 
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Frank  Hostetter,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
A.  R.  Hostetter  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
E.  B.  Hostetter  Co.,  Richmond,  Ohio. 
John  K.  Ryder,  Lancaster  County,  Pa, 
W.  II.  Geist,  Eckart  Station,  Pa. 
Martin  Cope's  Sons,  Rheems,  Pa. 

They  are  now  putting  these  products  on  the  market.  Our  meii 
have  been  in  their  plants  helping  them  to  improve  their  processes, 
overcome  their  difficulties,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  help  them  to 
market  the  products.  At  present  certain  quantities  are  being  mar- 
keted, but  the  marketing  has  been  largely  through  hotels  and  res- 
taurants and  institutions.  An  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  would 
hope  to  do  is  what  we  have  done  with  hospitals.  We  secured  a  certain 
amount  of  this  material  prepared  commercially,  bought  it  and  dis- 
tributed small  samples  of  a  series  of  products---being  careful  to  in- 
clude some  from  each  manufacturer  so  that  ^e  could  not  be  accused 
of  playing  favorites — ^to  a  large  number  of  the  principal  hospitals 
of  the  United  States  and  asked  them  to  try  them.  They  were  small 
samples,  so  that  there  was  no  question  of  giving  away  anything  of 
appreciable  value.  We  asked  them  to  try  them  out  and  report  to  us. 
They  have  reported  to  us,  and  we  are  going  to  publish  those  reports 
in  the  hospital  journals.  At  the  same  time  we  have  furnished  these 
hospitals  with  a  list  of  the  manufacturers,  playing  no  favorites,  but 
giving  them  the  whole  list.  Now,  the  manufacturers  are  telling  us 
that  they  are  finding  a  sale  among  the  hospitals  of  the  country  for 
these  materials,  which  they  could  not  have  opened  up  for  themselves. 
These  people  are  willing  to  try  something  which  the  Government 
sends  them;  anything  that  anybody  else  sends  them  goes  into  the 
trash  basket.  Tt'hey  tried  it  and  they  were  convinced  the  material 
was  good,  and  some  of  them  came  back  to  us  and  wanted  a  list  of  the 
houses  which  were  manufacturing.  Now,  that  is  the  type  of  thing 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  creating  a  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  need  an  increase  of  $76,500  to  do  this! 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Well,  Mr.  Anderson,  you  know  how  that  is.  As  I  have 
told  you  before,  we  can  do  $10,000  or  $100,000  worth  of  work. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  instance,  you  ask  an  increase  of  $36,600  for 
equipment  and  material.    What  does  that  represent? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  What  we  want  to  do  there  is,  in  part,  to  purchase  a 
certain  amount  of  this  material  so  that  we  may  help  to  create  a  market 
for  the  product  along  the  lines  that  I  have  just  indicated  as  having 
been  done  in  a  small  way  with  the  hospitals.  The  greater  part  of 
this  $39,600  is  intended  tor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  dehydrated 
material  and  making  a  distribution  of  it,  in  small  lots,  to  people  that 
we  want  to  make  acquainted  with  it.  Frankly  stated,  tnis  was  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  campaign  to  educate  the  people  in  flie  use  of  these 
products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Government  is  getting  prettv 
close  to  the  limit  when  it  undertakes  to  put  on  an  advertising  cam- 
paign even  for  a  new  industry,  and  when  it  undertakes,  on  top  of  thiti 
to  buy  samples,  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  not  exceeding  the  speed  limit 
a  little. 
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)r.  Alsbero.  I  am  telling  you  what  we  have  in  our  minds.  If 
L  think  that  we  should  not  do  that,  why,  we  will  abide  by  your 
:ructions  in  that  particular. 

»Ir.  Anderson.  I  am  interested  in  this  proposition  and  I  think 
committee  will  be — I  think  it  has  some  possibilities,  but  we  nec- 
arily  have  to  keep  in  mind  some  distinction  as  to  what  is  properly 
vernmental  function  and  what  is  not. 
)r.  Alsberg.  Certainly. 

COST  or  DEHYDRATED  PRODUCT  AS  COMPARED  WITH   CANNED. 

^r.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  in  connection  with 
s  particular  item:  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  handling  vege- 
•les  in  this  manner  and  canning  them  as  in  the  usual  practice  ? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  The  cost  of  handling  by  the  dehydration  process 
•ies,  of  course,  with  the  kind  of  material,  but  it  is  lower  than  the 
t  of  canning  an  equivalent  amount.  Some  kinds  of  vegetables 
p-e  to  be  given  more  preliminary  treatment  and  there  is  more 
or  than  in  others. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  It  seems  to 

if  this  industry  is  going  to  succeed  it  has  to  succeed  in  competi- 
n  with  fairly  active  competition. 
Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Ajid  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  work  and  spend  a 

of  monev  in  the  aid  of  this  industry  if  it  can  not  succeed  com- 
Tcially.  We  are  not  going  to  do  the  industry  or  the  people  any 
:)d  if  we  do  that. 

Dr.  ALfteERG.  I  can  give  you  those  figures.    I  do  not  carry  them 
my  head,  but  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of  that,  if  you  desire  it. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  One  of  the  things  that  this  industry  is  ffoing  to  do, 
my  jud^ent,  is  to  drive  out  completely  the  sun  drying  of  food 
d  vegetables.  The  dehydrated  product  is  better  in  quality  and 
jre  is  no  danger  of  a  loss  of  the  crop  from  rainy  weather. 

COST  or  dehydrated  corn. 

During  the  last  season  our  specialist  kept  accurate  cost  records  of 
'tain  corn  dehydration  plants.  The  average  total  cost  of  dehydrated 
rn  per  pound  was  $0.13325.  A  pound  of  dehydrated  com  is  equiv- 
mt  to  three  cans  of  canned  com.  The  cost  of  producing  dehy- 
ated  corn  in  the  quantity  equivalent  to  one  can  of  canned  com 
IS  a  little  over  four  cents. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  T  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
5m  for  carrying  into  effect  the  food  and  drugs  act? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Ai^SBERG.  In  thinking  over  my  statement  I  am  afraid  I  may 
ive  left  the  impression  with  the  committee  by  my  statement  in  the 
jcord  that  the  increase  was  to  be  used  in  very  large  measure  for 
icreasing  salaries.  That  is  not  the  case.  There  will  be  no  more  than 
le  customary  promotions.  The  increase  will  be  used  in  the  main  for 
icreased  operating  expenses  and  an  increase  in  employees.  We  are 
lort-handed  and  in  pretty  bad  shape  with  reference  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
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NUMBER  OF  VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Axdp:rs()X.  I  iinderstoocl  that  you  had  quite  a  number  of 
vacancies  on  this  roll? 

Dr.  Alsberg-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxuERSox.  When  you  fill  up  those  vacancies  will  you  still 
need  more  men  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  volume  of  Avork  that  has  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  in  part 
heyond  our  control.  There  is  a  certain  part  of  that  work  which  in- 
volves importations,  because  we  have  to  inspect  imported  food  and 
drugs,  and  the  volume  of  that  work  is  entirely  bevond  our  con- 
trol. We  are  not  able  to  do  the  work  as  it  ou<^ht  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  being  liandled  with  an  inade(|uate  force.  The  importers  are  com- 
plaining— and  with  justice — on  two  counts:  One  is  that  we  are  not 
handling  the  work  as  prom])tly  as  we  ought  to  do  and  the  other  is 
that  importations  wliidi  are  in  violation  of  the  law  are  slipping  br 
us  from  time  to  time,  which  is  also  true,  because  we  have  not  a  sutfl 
cient  staff  to  handle  all  of  them.  I  have  outlined  the  situation  io 
my  annual  report,  of  which  T  have  a  copy  here. 

You  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  we  will  not  have  enough  met 
witli  those  vacancies  filled.  Those  vacancies  are  not  statutory  ti- 
cancies,  and,  as  you  yourself  stated  quite  correctly,  what  we  haii 
done  with  the  funds  as  tliey  became  available  when  men  resigned  has 
been  to  use  tliem  for  the  increased  operating  expenses  and  also  to 
increase  tlie  salaries  of  tliose  employees  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
retain,  but  who  could  not  be  retained  otherwise.  Therefore,  while  ve 
have  vacancies  we  can  not  appoint  additional  men  to  fill  them,  h^ 
cause  the  cost  of  hiring  men  is  greater  than  it  was.  We  can  nut 
appoint  additi(mal  men  without  additional  funds.  In  New  York 
we  used  to  have  about  li5  or  80  men  at  the  laboratory  doing  import 
work,  but  we  liave  now  only  about  18  or  20.  In  consequence  tha 
work,  of  course,  has  suffered. 

STATirS    OF    APPROPRIATIOX. 

ilr.  AxDERsox.  Are  you  spending  your  total  appropriation  thia 
vear?  1 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  spending  the  total  appropriation  for 
tlie  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  this  year,  and  we  need 
every  cent  that  accrues  from  these  vacancies.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  allowing  the  vacancies  to  remain  unfilled.  We 
have  al:)solute  need  for  funds  in  order  to  break  even,  because  we  have 
increased  operating  expenses,  and  we  have  to  increase  salaries  now 
and  then  in  order  to  keep  our  men.  Every  time  we  lose  a  man  who  ia 
getting  $1,800  or  $2,000  we  can  not  replace  him  with  a  new  man 
except  at  a  higher  salary.  Therefore  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  will  go  into  anything  but  the  usual  promotions. 

I  have  the  situatiim  outlined  in  my  annual  report.  I  think  the 
first  page  of  it  will  give  you  the  situation.  We  have  actually  on  the 
record  done  more  work  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act.  AVhen  I  say  *'  on  the  record "'  I  mean  that  we  have  made  larger 
progress  this  year  than  before :  that  is,  we  had  made  larg^er  projfresB 
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"Up  to  July  1  than  in  any  former  year.  The  reason  for  that,  how- 
■  ^ver,  was  that  we  have  made  more  seizure  cases  than  criminal  cases. 
!■  Xt  is  relatively  easier  to  make  seizure  cases,  much  easier  than  to  make 

a.  criminal  case.    It  does  not  require  nearly  so  much  work. 
^         Before  we  take  up  the  ^em  relating  to  wool-scouring  waste  may 
T  add  to  my  statement  concerning  denydration? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Alsberg.  You  will  remember  that  one  year  the  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  was  $250,000.  During  that  year  we  expended  of 
the  appropriation  only  $96,823.  The  remainder  of  the  appropria- 
tion reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

UTILIZING    WOOL-SCOURINO    WASTE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  investigation  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  of  utilizing  wool-scouring  waste,  for  which 
$9,000  is  asked. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  investigation  of  wool-scouring  waste,  you  will 
recall,  arose  in  connection  with  the  development  oi  methods  for  the 
utilization  of  the  scourings  from  wool. 

PREPARATION    OF    LANOLIN. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  to  the  recovery  of  grease  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  involved  the  recovery  oi  the  grease  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  potash  in  the  wool.  Some  samples  of  wool  will  scour 
Tvith  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  loss.  That  loss,  of  course, 
is  in  part  dirt  and  trash,  but  there  are  samples  of  wool  that  will  yield 
as  much  as  25  or  30  per  cent  of  wool  grease.  Such  grease  is  used, 
when  properly  recovered  and  refined,  very  largely  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  It  is  known  as  lanolin.  Before  the  war  it  was 
entirely  imported  from  abroad,  but  during  the  war  some  of  it  was 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  being  produced  to  some 
extent  in  the  United  States.  , 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  cooperating  with  the  concerns  that  are 
now  producing  lanolin  in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  im- 
proving its  extraction  and  for  the  recovery  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
this  waste  product.  The  results,  of  course,  should  be  of  benefit  to  the 
woolgrowers  generally,  because  there  are  perfectly  enormous  quan- 
tities of  grease  going  to  waste  every  year.  Here  [indicating]  is  a 
sample  of  some  of  the  material.  This  [indicating]  is  crude,  raw  wool 
grease,  and  this  [indicating]  is  a  sample  of  lanolin  made  from  it  by 
one  of  the  processes  developed  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  not  as  white  as  some. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  as  white  as  some. 

When  water  is  mixed  with  it  it  turns  whiter.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  75,000,000  pounds  of  this  grease 
that  is  wasted,  and  also  18,000,000  pounds  of  potash.  The  mess 
or  waste  is  in  part  grease,  in   part  nitrogenous  material,  and  in 

Sart  mineral  salts,  of  which  potash  salts  are  the  most  important* 
rood  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  preparing  lanolin. 
We  have  been  able  to  assist  the  industry,  and  we  hope  to  go  further 
i?vith  it.    However,  we  have  had  difficulty  because  of  losing  men  con- 
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nected  with  the  work.  It  should  be  possible  to  utilize  a  large  part  of 
wool  grease  now  wasted.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
work  was  finished  this  year.  However,  I  am  not  able  to  do  so.  It  will 
probably  take  one  or  two  years  more.  Here  [indicating]  is  some 
potassium  sulphate  which  was  obtained  from  this  wool  ^ease.  That 
IS  a  direct  utilization  of  wool  waste.  One  method  of  utilizing  this  is 
to  mix  it  with  fertilizer,  and  this  [indicating]  is  some  fertilizer  made 
by  mixing  wool  waste  with  acid  phosphate  and  bone  meal,  the  wool 
waste  supplying  the  potash  and  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  what  cost  can  it  be  produced  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  it  economically  for  fertilizer  purposes? 

Dr.  Al«berq.  AVe  can  not  state  definitely  yet,  but  the  indications 
are  that  it  can  be  done  economically.  That  is  the  largest  of  our 
problems — that  is,  what  we  can  produce  that  material  for.  That  is 
the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  solve.  At  present  the  indications 
are  that  it  can  be  done  around  $30  a  ton,  but  we  have  got  to  get  it 
cheaper  than  that.    That  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Anders'^n.  When  you  say  ''that  material"  what  do  you 
refer  to?  ' 

Dr.  Alsrero.  I  mean  that  material  in  the  big  bottle  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Veitch.  That  is  the  concentrated  part  of  the  material  after 
most  of  the  grease  is  removed. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  mean  by  exhibiting  this  to  assert  that  it 
can  be  used  economically  as  fertilizer  material.  We  know  how  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  lanolin  industry,  and  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  make  potash  economically.  The  potash  made  from  wool  grease 
will  probably  not  go  into  fertilizer,  necause  it  will  be  in  the  form 
of  carbonate.  Carbonate  is  more  valuable  for  chemical  uses.  Its 
effect  upon  the  fertilizer  industry  will  be  that  by  using  tliis  potash 
in  the  chemical  industry  it  will  lil)erate  potash  from  other  sources  to 
be  used  in  fertilizer.  , 

Mr.  Byrxes.  To  what  extent  is  private  enterprise  going  into  the 
production  of  lanolin? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  As  I  understand  it.  there  are  only  two  concerns  at 
the  present  time  that  are  producing  any  lanolin  at  all  from  wool 
grease.  There  was  none  when  this  work  started.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  we  were  I'esponsible  for  getting  this  particular 
concern  into  the  business.  The  war  was  responsible  for  tnat.  The 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  needed  lanolin  for  medical  purposes. 
None  was  being  imported  then,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Amiv  with  one  big  wool-scouring  concern.  They  went 
into  the  thing,  and  we  have  cooperated  with  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AAliere  is  it  imported  from? 

Dr.  Alsbercj.  It  used  to  be  imported  from  Germany.  Lanolin 
was  discovered  and  the  name  trade-marked  and  patented  by  a  Ger- 
man chemist  by  the  name  of  Oscar  Liebreich.  He  is  also  the  man 
who  discovered  chloral  hydrate.  Before  the  war  practically  the 
whole  lanolin-producing  industn'  was  concentrated  in  Germany  and 
none  of  it  was  j)roduced  in  the  I  nited  States,  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  little  of  it  was  i)roduce(l  anywhere  else.  The  war  forced  us 
into  it.  Although  the  bureau  undertook  this  work  before  we  got 
into  the  war,  no  manufacturing  of  it  was  done.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  this  project  closetl  up  this  year,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  can 
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not  regard  it  as  closed  up.  We  lost  our  men  on  this  work  tbree 
times,  or  we  had  a  300  per  cent  turnover  in  our  chemists  employed 
on  this  project.    That,  of  course,  has  greatly  delayed  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  demonstrate  that  you  can  produce  this  lano- 
lin, why  is  it  that  no  private  enterprise  will  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  not  quite  finished  our  work  on  that  score. 
IVe  have  still  some  work  to  do  before  finishing  it  up.    We  expect  that 
tliat  will  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.     u  e  have  not  as  yet 
published  the  facts  or  tlie  methods.     When  the  methods  are  pub- 
lished I  expect  that  private  enterprise  will  go  into  it.    I  would  like 
to  add  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  that  for  the  past  two  years  be- 
cause this  appropriation  was  first  made  in  1919,  was  it  notf 

LANOLIN   ALLOTMENT. 

Mir.  Anderson.  In  1920,  according  to  the  indication  here. 

Dr.  Ai^BERO.  There  was  a  little  allotment  made  to  this  lanolin 
problem,  because  it  was  an  urgent  war  problem.  The  medical  people 
needed  it,  and  there  was  an  allotment  made  from  the  stimulating 
appropriation;  so  we  now  have  had  an  allotment  for  this  purpose  for 
three  years,  and  this  represents  the  fourth  year.  I  merely  want  to 
add  that  in  two  of  these  years  we  did  not  spend  but  a  portion  of  the 
money.  That  was  not  because  we  did  not  want  to  spend  it,  but  be- 
cause we  could  not  get  the  chemists  or  keep  chemists  on  the  work. 
Therefore,  there  has  actually  been  less  money  expended  on  it  than 
would  apj>ear  from  the  record. 

PRODUCTION  or  laEATHER  FROM    AGRICULTURAL  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  Xo.  74,  "  For  investigating  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  raw  materials  in  the  production  of  leather 
and  tanning  and  leather-making  materials,  and  for  developing  and 
demonstrating  improved^  methods  or  processes  for  producing  leather, 
$15,000." 

E>r.  Alabero.  This  is  a  new  item,  although  it  does  not  represent 
new  work.    The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  many  years,  in  cooperation 
-with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, has  done  the  chemical  side  of  tlie  department's  work  on  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  hides  and  the  manufacture  and  marketing 
of  leather.    The  whole  leather  industry  is,  of  course,  an  agricultural 
industry.    The  hides  are  agricultural  products,  and  the  tanning  ma- 
terial is  either  an  agricultural  product,  strictly  speaking,  or  else  a 
forestry  product,  so  that  the  whole  question  of  producing  leather  is 
an  agricultural  question.    Now,  in  its  past  work,  the  department  has 
published  a  number  of  bulletins  on  this  general  subject.    Here    indi- 
cating] are  some  purely  scientific  papers.    They  deal,  for  instance, 
isrith  the  properties  of  various  hides  and  of  hides  under  different  con- 
ditions.    They  are  investigations  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
tanning  industry.     They  relate,  also,  to  investigations  on  the  con- 
servation of  leather,  on  the  examination  of  leather,  on  the  methods  of 
analyzing  leather,  etc.    Most  of  these  are  technological  i)ublications 
that  have  appeared  in  technological  journals.    Here  |  indicating]  is 
a  bulletin  which  represents  some  work  on  sumach  as  a  tanning  mate- 
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rial.  As  you  know,  siimnch  is  a  valuable  tanning  material.  Until 
recently,  probably  the  bulk  of  it  was  imported  from  abroad.  This 
[indicating]  is  a  popular  bulletin  giving  directions  and  instructions 
as  to  how  to  collect,  gather,  prepare,  store,  and  market  the  product 
and  it  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  production 
of  sumach  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  domestic  plant  or  wild  plant? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  It  is  a  wild  plant  growing  in  the  mountains, 
principally  in  the  Appalachian  Range,  the  best  quality  of  it  grow- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  There  is  any 
(juantity  of  it.  but  the  question  is  to  stimulate  its  gathering  or  to 
teach  people  how  to  gather  and  cure  sumac,  so  that  it  will  fetch 
on  the  market  a  price  corresponding  to  the  price  for  the  best  Italian 
and  Sicilian  sumac.  Here  is  another  bulletin  on  the  subject  uf 
country  hides  and  skins.  That  is  a  farmere'  bulletin.  This  bulletin 
appeared  at  about  the  time  of  the  hearings  last  year;  it  was  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  the  i)urj)ose  being  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  best  wgy 
of  skinning  animals,  taking  off  the  hides,  and  storing  and  handling 
them,  so  that  the  countrv  hide  mav  be  more  valuable  than  it  is  at 
the  present  tmie.  At  the  present  time  the  country  hide  is  discounted 
tremendously  as  compared  with  packers'  hides.  That  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  handled  right  or  taken  care  of  properly. 
That  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  diiierence,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons.  Here  [indicating]  is  another  bulletin  which 
has  appeared  recently  on  the  care  of  leather,  which  contains  in- 
structions about  the  care  of  leather.  This  was  brought  out  as  the 
result  of  many  inquiries  that  we  have  received  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  leather,  water-proofing  leather,  and  the  handling  of  leather,  or 
such  leather  as  farmers  use  around  the  farm.  As  I  say,  that  was 
gotten  out  in  response  to  inquiries. 

There  are  a  tiemendous  number  of  problems  in  connection  with 
the  tanning  of  leather.    We  are  no  longer  getting  as  great  quantities 
of  cheap  hides  as  we  used  to,  nor  have  we  available  the  vegetable 
tanning  materials  that  we  need.    A  tremendous  amount  of  work  is 
necessary  in  eliminating  waste,  in  conserving  l)oth  leather  and  tanning 
materials  in  the  production  of  leather,  in  developing  new  sources  of 
tanning  materials,  and  in   working  out  methods  for  utilizing  the 
different  kinds  of  hides  for  different  ]mrposes.      There  is  a  large 
demand,  both  on   tlie   ])art  of  farmers  and  tannei*s,   for   research 
work  and  for  instruction  in  this  matter.     It  is  in  I'esponse  to  this 
demand  from  the  industry  that  the  department  is  suggesting  this 
appropriation.     I   can   not   state   its   purposes   better  than   it   has 
been  stated  here  in  this  note. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN    MAKING   LEATHER   AND   HANDLING   HIDES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  ])rimarily  directed  to  developing  new  su 
stitutes  for  leather  or  new  leather  materials? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  No,  sir:   it  is  not  for  that  purpose  at  all.    It 
directed  toward  improving  the  methods  of  handling  hides  and  of 
making  leather,  so  that  a  less  miantitv  of  hides  and  of  taimii^if 
materials  may  be  wasted.    It  is  directed  to  the  discovery  of  suBsti* 
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tutes  for  some  of  the  necessary  tanning  materials,  but  not  with  any 
thought  of  making  a  substitute  for  leather. 

Mr.  Anderson,  under  what  item  was  this  carried  out? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been  done  on  this  scale,  but  so 
far  as  it  was  done  before  it  was  done  under  the  agricultural  in- 
vestigations item,  which  is  the  item  we  are  asking  to  have  increased 
from  $70,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  were  you  allotting  to  this  particular 
investigation  out  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Roughly,  about  $7,000. 

'Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  very  much 
of  this,  judging  from  this  bulletin  that  you  have  just  handed  to  me. 
For  instance,  I  find  this  on  page  5 : 

Buy  shoes  on  which  the  manufacturer  Is  wUlinj?  to  stamp  his  name  and 
address.    If  they  do  not  wear  well,  try  another  make  next  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  assume  that  people  will  exercise  some 
common  sense,  and  that  when  a  man  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  that  does 
not  wear  well  he  will  try  to  find  out  something  about  it  the  next  time 
he  needs  a  pair.    I  read  further : 

Sc*lect  shoes  that  permit  standinjj,  walking,  and  quick  turning  in  comfort  and 
safety,  with  no  danger  of  slipping,  turning  the  ankle,  or  falling. 

Should  we  not  presume  that  when  a  man  goes  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
\ie  will  buy  a  pair  that  will  permit  his  standing,  walking,  and  quick 
;uming  in  comfort  and  safety?  A  man  doesi  not  buy  shoes  with  the 
(lea  that  they  will  not  permit  standing  or  walking,  or  that  they 
fill  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  falling  down.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
he  man  who  wrote  this  bulletin  ought  to  be  cashiered.  Here  is  an- 
other statement: 

Shoes  will  not  retain  their  shape  and  good  appearance  unless  they  fit  prop- 
rly.  Shoes  with  heels  which  throw  the  wearer's  weight  upon  the  toes  or  are 
>o  small  to  support  solidly  the  weight  of  the  hody  lose  their  attractive  appear- 
nce  and  their  serviccahility  nuich  more  quickly  than  those  with  heels  which 
erniit  the  feet  to  maintain  their  normal  i)Osition  in  standing  and  walking. 
foreover,  shoes  which  are  too  short  or  do  not  fit  in  some  other  respect,  as  well 
s  tliose  which  force  the  body  into  unnatural  positions,  are  uncomfortable  and 
ive  rise  to  foot  trouble. 

And  so  forth. 

There  is  not  a  man  living  who  ever  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  who 
oes  not  know  that,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  man  sitting 
cwn  and  publishing  stuff  like  that.  To  my  mind,  this  is  the  worst 
hing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  an  unnecessarv  publication.  I 
an  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  should 
«  advising  the  people  of  the  country  to  buy  shoes  that  will  not  be 
ineomfortable,  because  that  is  one  thing  that  every  man  does  know. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Do  yT)u  not  think  that  that  is  rather  incidental  to 
he  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  not  read  the  rest  of  it.  I  have  read  these 
fxtracts  near  the  beginning  of  the  bulletin.  You  handed  it  to  me, 
ind  I  began  to  read  it.  That  is  in  the  first  part  of  it.  I  do  hope  that 
he  rest  of  it  is  better. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Those  are  things  that  most  people  do  not  pay  any 
ittention  to,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
oatter  of  having  shoes  that  fit  them  ? 
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Dr.  Alshkko.  Lots  of  people  do  not. 

Mr.  Byrxeh.  That  is  one  thin<j:  that  a  man  does  pay  attention  to.  If 
he  does  not,  his  attention  will  be  sharply  called  to  it  in  a  very  short 
while. 

Dr.  Alsrerg.  Of  course,  that  is  incidental.  The  bulk  of  the  bul- 
letin is  taken  up  with  the  matter  of  waterproofing,  greasing  shoes,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  should  think  that  would  be  covered  by  the  instrnc- 
tions  as  to  how  to  preserve  leather,  and  that  instructions  to  con- 
sumers as  to  how  and  where  to  buy  shoes  would  be  unnecessary.  If 
there  is  anything  more  to  the  bulletin,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  man 
started  it  in  that  way,  because  if  a  man  wanted  to  find  out  how  to 
preserve  leather,  and  takes  up  this  bulletin,  by  the  time  he  gets 
through  reading  this  matter  on  the  fii'st  two  pages  he  will  not  read  the 
rest  of  it. 

Dr.  Alsher(j.  The  bulk  of  it  is  taken  up  with  that  sort  of  material, 
or  with  methods  of  waterproofing,  greasing,  and  the  handling  of 
shoes  and  leather. 

I'REVENTION  of  grain  dust,  El'C. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  please. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  item  is  Xo.  75,  for  the  investigation  and 
deveh)pment  of  methods  for  the  prevention  of  gniin  dust,  smut  dust, 
and  other  plant  dust  explosives,  and  resulting  nres,  including  fires  in 
cotton  gins  and  cotton-oil  mills. 

This  work  arose  originally  as  a  result  of  a  demand  from  the  millint; 
industry.  There  was  a  disastrous  explosion  and  fire  in  Buffalo  in 
1913.  Inasmuch  as  an  explosion  was  involved,  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  millers  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  acted  for 
the  millers  in  an  advisor\'  ca[)acity,  but  said  that  it  had  no  authority 
in  its  organic  a(!t  to  carry  on  any  work  of  that  kind.  Therefore  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  directed  the  millers  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  there  has  been  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrj',  and  the  industrj'  by 
which  this  woi'k  was  carried  on.  It  was  vei*y  soon  found  that  flour 
dust  and  similar  dust  had  a  terrific  explosive  force,  which  constituted  | 
a  very  serious  danger  to  the  industry. 

About  the  time  this  work  was  started  in  a  very  small  way — again 
carried,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  item  for  agricidtural  investigations, 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  connection  with  the  leather  work 
now  being  carried  on — the  department  received  complaints  that  the 
grain  thrashers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  being  dynamited  by 
the  I.  W.  Ws.  An  investigation  was  asked  for  by  those  suspecting 
tliat  there  might  be  some  other  cause.  It  w^ac  soon  establi^ed  that 
this  was  an  explosion  of  the  smut  in  the  grain.  As  a  result,  the 
department  carried  on  an  investigation  showing  that  this  was  due 
to  static  electricity.  Fans  to  remove  the  smut  were  designed  for 
the  thrashing  machines,  the  combination  thrashers,  with  a  wiring 
system  to  ground  them  so  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  static 
electricity  to  accumulate.  As  a  result,  the  fans  that  are  now  going 
into  this  section,  into  many  of  the  sections  of  the  Pacific  J^rth- 
west,  are  now  being  constructed  by  the  thrashing  machine  building 
companies,  and  with  this  equipment  this  particular  very  serious 
hazard  to  the  grain  producers  of  that  section  of  the  country  has  been 
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largely  eliminated.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  in  this  particular 
phase  of  the  work  is  to  get  it  before  the  farmers  and  thrasher  men 
in  one  or  two  sections,  particularly  around  the  Walla  Walla  section, 
^here  this  work  of  the  department  is  not  known.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  that  these  fans,  which  were  designed  by  the  de- 
partment, cleaifed  the  grain  so  thoroughly  that  the  plant  patholo- 
^sts  believed  they  could  be  made  a  very  potent  factor  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  stinking  smut  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Co- 
-operation was  started  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  in  that  direction.  These  bureaus  are  now  taking 
over  the  development  of  this  work  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
is  assisting  them  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

During  the  war,  as  I  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
former  years  a  demonstration  campaign  was  put  on  by  the  department 
in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration  to  educate  the  employees 
of  the  grain  mills  and  elevators  with  reference  to  the  hazards  of  dust 
-explosions,  with  the  result  that  there  was  almost  no  loss  to  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation;  during  the  years  it  was  functioning  its 
total  loss  was  only  about  $25,000,  and  that  was  the  result  of  one  single 
accident  of  this  kind.  During  the  year  1919-20  there  was  no  appro- 
priation for  this  particular  work.  The  Grain  Corporation  regarded 
it  as  so  important  that  it  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whether 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  the  Grain  Corporation  taking  over 
the  appropriate  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  transfer  was 
made  so  that  in  the  year  1919-20  the  work  was  done  by  the  Grain 
Corporation  and  on  1st  of  July,  1920,  the  force  which  was  engaged 
in  this  work  was  disbanded  by  the  Grain  Corporation  when  it  went 
out  of  existence.  At  the  present  time  there  is  in  the  department  only 
a  small  amount  of  work  going  on  in  this  direction.  There  has  been 
a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  industries  and  mills  and  grain 
elevators.  There  have  also  been  a  number  of  serious  fires  and  ex- 
plosions in  cotton  gins  and  cotton  oil  mills.  In  a  small  way  the 
bureau  has  investigated  the  latter  and  has  convinced  itself  that  static 
■electricity  is  a  factor  in  the  development  of  these  cotton  gin  fires  and 
explosions. 

Here  [exhibiting]  are  some  of  the  publications  on  this  particular 
subject  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  some  of  which  have  been 
gotten  out  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation. 

Here  [exhibiting]  are  photographs  of  the  sort  of  damage  that 
occurs  in  these  mills — they  are  photographs  of  very  recent  fires.  It 
is  very  important  to  these  dusty  industries  which  are  mostly  food- 
producing  industries  or  else  cotton  gins  or  cottonseed  mills  that  this 
matter  be  studied  further. 

I  may  say  incidentally  that  as  a  result  of  the  bureau's  work  the 
insurance  rates  in  several  lines  have  been  materially  reduced.  There 
has  been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  insurance  rates  on  thrashing 
machines  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  there  have  been  reductions 
in  the  rates  on  cotton  gins  also. 

I  want  to  sav  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  demand  for  these 
publications.  The  underwriters  are  reducing  the  rate  to  those  who 
ipvill  accept  and  apply  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
in  some  of  these  publications. 

Of  course  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  in 
this  direction ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  touch  anything  except  grain 
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elevatoi's  and  flour  mills.  We  have  nob  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
the  other  food  industries — for  instance,  starch,  sugar,  and  dextrine. 
Last  year  there  was  a  large  explosion  in  the  Douglas  Co-'s  plant  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  which  killed  a  considerable  number  of  people  and  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  $3^000,000  or  thereabouts.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  investigation 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  What  kind  of  a  plant  was  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Starch.  It  was  a  corn-products  plant  producing 
starch.  Starch  dust  will  explode  with  great  violence,  and  they  had 
a  violent  explosion  there. 

IN\T.STIOATION  OE  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLE  FATS  AND  OILS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  please. 

Dr.  Ai^BERO.  The  next  item  is  No.  76,  for  investigating  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

There  has  been  a  demand  on  the  bureau  from  the  oil  mills,  and  by 
oil  mills  I  mean  those  crushing  cotton  seed,  and  oil  refineries  for  us 
to  make  investigations  to  improve  the  methods  for  producing  oil 
products,  cotton  oil,  peanut  oil,  soy-bean  oil,  and  olive  oil. 

It  seems  that  the  methods  now  used  by  the  industry  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  rule-of-thumb  methods.  For  example,  nobody  has  ever  taken 
•  the  trouble  to  investigate  what  is  the  best  temperature  to  cook  cotton 
seed  as  a  i)reliminary  to  extracting  the  oil.  There  can  not  be  any 
doubt  but  that  it  must  make  a  lot  of  ditference  finally  as  to  the  quan- 
titv  and  quality  of  the  oil  what  treatment  you  give  the  cotton  seed 
belore  you  put  it  in  the  press.  AVe  have  had  repeated  requests  for 
information  from  oil  crushers  as  to  the  best  practice  which  they 
should  follow.  We  have  but  little  information.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  larger  concerns,  like  the  Southern  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Co. 
or  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  have  made  such  investigations.  If 
they  have  they  have  kept  them  locked  up  carefully  in  their  records. 
There  is  not  anywhere  any  information  on  that  particular  problem 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  are  scores  of  problems  just  like  it.  The 
cotton-oil  industry  feels  very  strongly  that  the  department  should 
help  it  by  solving  some  of  these  problems  that  the  industry  is  not  in 
a  position  to  solve  for  itself.  It  is  in  respimse  to  such  requests  for 
information,  which  we  have  been  getting  for  the  last  decade,  and 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet,  that  we  have  suggested  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  spending  any  money  on  this  work  now? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  spending  a  very  small  sum,  perhaps  be- 
tween $500  and  $1,000,  because  we  can  not  turn  down  inquirie-s  that 
come  in.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  the  people  who  are 
asking  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  can  you  do  with  $500? 

Dr.  Alsbeko.  In  saying  that  we  were  spending  perhaps  $500  to 
$1,000, 1  was  trying  to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  time  that  is  spent  by 
men  engaged  on  other  work  replving  to  letters,  hunting  up  informa- 
tion, and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  doing  nothing  else.  The  first 
thing  that  we  would  do  woidd  be  to  go  down  to  an  old  plant  some- 
where in  a  favorable  location  in  the  South  and  undertalke  to  get  a 
quantity  of  uniform  cotton  seed  of  one  kind  with  one  oil  content. 
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We  would  then  cook  it  in  commercial  cookers  under  a  great  range  and 
variety  of  conditions.  We  would  then  press  the  lots  treated  m  dif- 
ferent ways  under  the  same  conditions,  and  we  would  determine  the 
yield  of  the  oil  and  the  refining  loss  and  the  quality  of  oil  in  order 

to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of  cooking.     That  would  be  the  first 

step  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  note  says  that  you  intend  to  investigate  other 

oils  from  seeds  and  plants  now  little  used.     Do  you  intend  to  make 

such  an  investigation  as  that  would  indicate  ? 

Dr.^  Alsbero.  There  are  some  seeds  and  oils  produced  in  small 

?[uantities  in  various  places  which  are  not  now  used  for  oil.  Take, 
or  instance,  wild  mustard.  As  Mr.  Anderson  knows,  it  occurs  con- 
siderably in  wheat  and  is  separated,  and  a  certain  amount  of  wild 
mustard  is  actually  used  for  oil,  but  a  relatively  small  quantity. 
There  is  a  very  large  tonnage  of  that  seed.  It  is  not  good  for  stock 
feed  because  it  contains  some  poisonous  ingredients.  It  is  a  weed 
seed  which  should  be  used  by  extracting  the  oil,  and  the  cake  could  go 
into  fertilizer.  To  a  small  extent,  that  is  being  done  now.  There 
are  other  weed  seeds  that  grow  in  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  that 
should  be  studied.  Tomato  seed — there  is  a  tremendous  quantity 
which  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  tomato  pulp  in  tlie 
production  of  tomato  catsup.  The  tomatoes  are  crushed  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  machine  removes  the  seeds  and  cores.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  about  25  per  cent  of  oil  in  them.  No  oil  is  being  pro- 
duced from  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  wastes  going  on  in  the 
[country  that  will  bear  looking  into. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   SORGHUM. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  please. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  item  is  an  entirely  new  proposition.  The 
thought  behind  it  is  this :  The  amount  of  land  which  in  the  dry- 
farming  area  can  be  kept  under  cultivation  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  upon  the  price  of  the  grain  sorghums.  All  through  that 
section  of  the  country  which  extends  from  western  South  Dakota 
to  "western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  eastern  Colorado,  and  western 
Oklahoma  and  down  into  northern  Texas,  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
depended  upon  continuously  year  after  year  is  Kaffir  corn  or  milo 
or  one  of  the  milo  grains,  one  of  the  plants  which  we  call  grain  sor- 
ghums. A  grain  sorghum  has  about  the  same  composition  as  Indian 
corn  or  as  maize.  We  have  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  com- 
position of  grain  sorghum  by  taking  the  seeds  and  dissecting  them 
and  analyzing  the  different  anatomical  parts  separately.  From  the 
results  obtained  we  conclude  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  from 
^rrain  sorghums  the  same  materials  that  are  made  out  of  corn  in  the 
com-prooucts  industry.  That  is  to  say,  starch,  glucose,  dextrine, 
and  oil  by-products;  ft  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  additional 
products,  such  as  wax.  The  price  of  sorghum  grain  ordinarily  is 
considerably  below  the  price  of  corn.  It  should  sell  about  15  per 
cent  below  the  price  of  corn.  That  is,  if  corn  is  $1,  the  sorghums 
should  be  about  80  or  85  cents  or  less. 

There  is  as  much  starch  and  nearly  as  much  oil  in  it  as  there  is  in 
com,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible,  therefore,  to  produce  starch. 
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glii(*ose,  and  other  products  from  grain  sorghums  in  about  the  sum 
way  as  you  produce  them  from  corn.    In  other  words,  it  ou^ht  to  be 

Possible  to  establish,  if  you  want  to,  a  grain  sorghum  proaucts  in- 
ustry.  If  such  an  industry  can  be  established  it  will  widen  tba 
market  for  these  grains,  ana  anything  that  can  be  done  to  braaden 
the  market  for  these  grains  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  piioea 
Anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  prices  or  these  mdns  will 
tend  to  make  it  profitable  to  farm  over  a  larger  area  m  this  dry 
land  than  can  be  larmed  at  the  present  time. 

So  the  point  behind  this  suggested  appropriation  is  to  create  a 
new  market  by  the  utilizing  of  grain  sorghums.  If  that  can  be  done 
it  would  be  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  dry  sections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  dia- 
cuss?  ,  f 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  think  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  December  30,  1920. 
BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF. 

READJUSTMENT   OF   AND   INCREASES   IN    SALARIES — ^ELIMINATION    OP 

LOWER  GRADE  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Wliitney,  we  will  start  with  jroiir  statutory 
roll.  I  understand  that  item  1,  chief  of  the  bureau,  will  be  discussed 
by  Prof.  Ball,  so  you  can  start  in  with,  your  first  change,  which  is 
in  item  3. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  an  editor  who  has  been  with  us  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  char<red  with  very  responsible  duties,  particu- 
larly in  the  editing  of  the  soil  survey  reports,  which  is  a  very  large 
and  involved  piece  of  work  and  requires  a  ^eat  deal  of  technical 
knowledge  of  the  soil  survey.  This  man  has  been  with  us  for  19 
years  and  has  not  had  a  promotion  for  16  vears;  he  is  an  exceedincrlv 
able  man,  and  at  the  salary  we  are  paying  we  could  not  possibly 
replace  him,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  can  hold  these  men  at 
these  salaries.  This  promotion  should  really  have  been  made  TQi(n 
ago.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  done  for  years.  Eegardless  or  war 
conditions,  men  of  this  caliber  should  be  receiving  more  than  he  ifl 
receiving. 

Mr.  And?:rs()n.  This  place  is  in  lieu  of  one  administrative  assistant 
at  $2,100,  item  No.  4. 

Dr.  Whitnt:y.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  item  5. 

Dr.  AVhitney.  This  is  the  executive  assistant  in  charge  of  the  soil 
suivey.  Of  course,  the  scientist  in  charge  of  the  soil  survey  looks 
after  the  whole  thing,  but  this  particular  man,  who  has  beerT  in  the 
department  for  27  years  and  has  been  with  us  since  the  beginning  of 
the  soil-survey  work,  has  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the  parties.  He 
arranges  the  supplies  and  sees  that  the  supplies  reach  them  and  that 
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the  assignments  are  made,  and  keeps  the  entire  force  all  over  the 
country  actively  engaged  in  work.  He  also  has  general  supervision 
of  all  the  details  of  the  field  work  and  the  office  work,  the  drafting  of 
the  maps  and  the  completion  of  the  work  in  all  its  details  except  the 
editorial  writing;  and  he  is  a  man  also  whom  I  have  been  trymg  to 
get  promoted  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  one  of  those  executive 
assistants  upon  whom  we  rely,  and  have  to  rely,  for  the  details  of 
the  work  being  properly  carried  out. 

We  have  been  short  of  medium  salaried  clerks,  or,  rather,  what 
you  might  call  senior  clerks.  We  have  had  a  good  many  of  the 
cheaper  places,  $1,000  and  $1,200,  and  we  have  several  of  the  $1,800 
places.  We  have  very  few  of  the  intermediate  places,  so  there  is  a 
big  range  there.  We  have  had  four  $1,000  places  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  fill  with  anyone  for  continuous  service ;  that  is,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  $1,000  clerk,  and  when  we  do  fill  such  a  position 
it  is  only  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  they  go  somewhere  else. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  work  done  by  these  $1,000 
people  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  $1,000  places  are  routine. 
>h\  Anderson.  File  clerks? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  file  girls,  typewriting,  stenography,  and 
we  simply  can  not  get  them.  In  lieu  of  these  $1,000  places,  which 
are  very  expensive  and  are  more  expensive  than  they  seem  because 
we  lose  so  much  time  and  energy  in  the  places  being  vacant  and  in 
training  the  people  when  they  come  in,  we  think  it  is  veiy  much 
better  if  vou  would  give  us  two  $1,600  and  two  $1,400  places,  so  that 
we  may  hope  to  get  more  experienced  people.  The  department,  as 
a  whole,  is  very  short  of  stenographers.  If  we  want  an  expert  ste- 
nographer to  report  conferences  or  hearings,  there  are  only  a  few  in 
the  whole  department  who  have  the  ability  to  do  this  class  of  steno- 
graphic work.  In  our  own  bureau  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  people  for  these  low  salaries  that  can  do  even  fair  stenographic 
Tvork.    These  $1,000  places  have  become  a  burden. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A  $1,000  clerk  with  the  bonus  gets  $1,240,  and  you 
can  not  get  a  stenographer  for  $1540? 
Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  get  a  file  clerk  fo^  $1,240^  can  you  not? 
Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  very  difficult.    We  can  not  get  any  satisfactory 
ones  who  will  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  imagine  anyone  would  want  to  stay  in  the 
position  of  file  clerk  all  their  life  for  any  reasonable  amount  of 
money  that  an  organization  could  afford  to  pay. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Not  if  he  was  a  competent  file  clerk. 
Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  not  expect  to  get  in  these  lower-grade 
positions  people  who  are  willing  to  stay  there  for  life. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  you  know,  Mr. 
Anderson,  indicates  the  compensation  for  clerks  and  stenographers; 
that  is,  in  announcing  the  examinations  it  indicates  the  salaries  that 
will  be  paid,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  announced  a  salary 
of  $1,200  for  stenographers.  It  was  offering  every  inducement  to 
get  people  to  come  to  Washington,  and  the  departments  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  any  stenographers  for  less  than  $1500  and  frequently 
they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  $1,400. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  tliat  was  true  during  the  war,  but  what  is 
the  status  now  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  good  stenographers  on  the  eligible 
register.  That  is  due  to  many  factors,  one  of  w^hich  is  the  discussion 
about  the  excess  of  employees  in  Washington  and  the  necessity  of 
jcutting  down  the  forre,  causing  many  people  to  hesitate  to  take  the 
civil  service  examinations. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  Civil  Service  has  quite  recently  urged  us  to 
allow  them  to  state  in  their  examinations  that  the  salary  of  $l,<XXi 
will  carrv  with  it  a  bonus  of  $240. 

Mr.  Harkison.  Yes:  they  have  urged  us  repeatedly  to  state  that 
flatly;  but  we  liave  always  refused, because  we  feel  that  an  employee 
should  render  at  least  one  month's  satisfactory  service  before  he 
receives  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  percentage  of  the  employees  are  denied  the 
bonus  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Kelativelv  few,  Mr.  Bvrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  relatively  few  are  denied  the  bonus,  it  seems  to  nie 
there  is  not  much  to  that  idea  on  the  part  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A\'e  feel  that  we  are  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  the  matter.  Under  the  law,  certain  employees  are  not 
entitled  to  the  Ixmus  automatically.  In  such  cases  the  head  of  the 
department  is  recjuired  to  certify  that  the  employee  has  rendered 
service  sufficientlv  satisfactorv  to  justify  the  bonus. 

&  •'  V  ft 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  not  that  j)ro vision  put  in  with  particular 
reference  to  i>eople  in  the  dej)artments:  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose (\)ngress  intended  to  provide  a  bonus  for  men  who  were  getting 
all  they  were  worth  in  the  departments,  and  for  that  reason  they 
I)ut  in  a  i)rovisi(m  with  respect  to  certification  by  the  heads  of  the 
depaitments.  Of  course,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  interpret  what 
Congress  meant,  but  it  does  nr)t  seem  to  me  that  that  provision  is 
particularly  api>lirable  to  people  coming  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Haiikison.  Anvone  who  had  been  in  the  service,  vou  wiU 
recall,  for  more  than  a  year  automatically  received  the  bonus, 
whether  their  service  warranted  it  or  not,  but  Congress  specifically 
in(*luded  two  limitationsin  the  law^ — that  anyone  who  had  entered 
the  service  since  June  30  of  the  preceding  year 

Mr.  Anherson  (interposing) .  The  presumption  was,  of  course,  that 
if  you  kept  a  man  for  a  year  he  was  satisfactory  or  you  would  not 
have  kept  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  the  l)eginning  of  the  war  the  departments  were 
taking  on  a  number  of  new  clerks,  and  it  w^as  meant  to  apply  to  those 
clerks  who  had  been  taken  on,  who  had  not  served  a  year,  and  it 
applied  peculiarly  and  i)articularly  to  them. 

Mr.  IIarrison.  Our  position  throughout  has  been  consistent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  employee  is  recjuired  to  render  at  least  one 
month's  service,  so  that  we  can  determine  on  the  basis  of  performance 
whether  he  shall  receive  the  bonus.  Xow\  many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  whether  an  employee's  services  are  satisfactory. 
We  must  take  into  consideration  the  salar^^  he  or  she  is  receiving, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  rendering  reasonably  satisfactory  service, 
service  such  as  could  be  expected  at  that  salary,  before  we  give  them 
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a  bonus.    It  is  denied  to  employees  in  the  department  when  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  state  in  the  announcements,  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  that  an  employee  whose  services  are  satisfac- 
tory at  the  end  of  one  month  will  receive  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Harrison.  May  be  allowed  the  bonus. 
j*       Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  the  way  you  state  it  ? 
j       Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  civil  service  announcement  has  a  little  state- 
ment at  the 'bottom  to  the  effect  that  if  the  services  of  the  employee 
are  satisfactory  they  may  be  allowed  a  bonus  of  $240  per  annum,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  that  pertains  to  the  year  or  the  fraction 
of  a  year  before  we  get  another  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  very  naturally  is 
interested  in  attracting  people  to  the  Government  service  and  nat- 
urally it  wishes  to  make  the  terms  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, because  you  are  familiar  with  this  matter.    I  have  had  em- 
ployees tell  me,  and  I  think  employees  from  your  department,  that 
one  difficulty  that  they  have  found  is  the  fact  that  a  good  stenogra- 
pher will  be  assigned  to  work  so  ridiculous,  merely  copying,  and 
never  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  worth,  and  while  we  are 
talking  aoout  the  matter  an  instance  comes  to  my  mind.     I  served 
in  an  office  once  as  a  stenographer,  and  the  woman  who  was  the  head 
stenographer  in  this  law  office  and  one  of  the  most  competent  women 
I  ever  knew  in  an  office,  came  up  here  about  four  years  ago  and  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  was  not  the  Bureau  of  Soils ;  but  anyway  this  woman, 
whose  competency  I  could  pay  tribute  to  anywhere  as  being  about 
the  best  all-around  stenographer  I  ever  knew,  was  assigned  down 
there  to  copying  and  doing  work  that  a  17  or  18  vear  old  boy  would 
d%y^  which  naturally  made  her  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  after  com- 
plaining she  quit,  and  of  course  immediately  opened  an  office  in  the 
city  here,  a  stenographic  bureau,  where  she  has  had  about  8  or  10 
stenographers  under  her,  and  I  understand  has  made  a  very  large 
income  lor  the  last  four  years.     From  all  accounts  more  than  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  has  made  in  his  salary,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  more  than  you  have  made  in  your  salary,  which  shows  a  lack 
of  discrimination  somewhere,  and  shows  that  somebody  ought  to  go 
among  your  employees  and  find  out  those  who  are  competent  and 
not  allow  a  woman  who  can  go  out  into  the  business  world  right 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  make  that  much  money  running 
a  stenographic  bureau  to  be  put  at  work  copying  and  addressing 
envelopes  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  see  it,  that  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment— an  officer  such  as  large  corporations  have,  who  would  aid  in 
fitting  every  employee  to  the  particular  task  for  which  he  is  best 
qualified. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  remedy  to  have  such  an  employment  officer  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  an  em- 
ployment officer,  as  distinguished  from  an  appointment  clerk,  who 
Dvould  be  in  position  to  adjust  situations  such  as  you  indicate.  That  is 
Dvhat  is  done  in  the  large  corporations. 
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Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Byrnes,  of  course  we  do  not  attempt  to  keep 
experts  of  that  kind  in  the  bureaus.     We  have  not  work  enough. 
Most  of  my  clerks  should  be  able  to  do  stenographic  work,  because 
it  comes  up  all  the  time.    My  chief  clerk  can  take  down  notes  for  me 
in  shorthand  and  most  of  my  principal  clerks  can  take  down  notes 
in  shorthand,  and  it  is  always  an  aid.    It  is  a  great  advantage  to  any- 
one to  know  shorthand.     We  want  our  clerks  to  have  a  faiowledge 
of  shorthand  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  when  required.    We  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  constant  stenographic  work,  and  we  have  to  use  them 
for  other  things.    You  would  not  want  us  to  have  stenographers  and 
just  keep  them  on  stenographic  work  and  deny  us  the  right  to  use  them 
for  anjrthing  else.    Three  or  four  times  a  year  I  have  hearings  that 
need  to  be  reported.    I  never  depend  on  any  of  my  clerks;  I  have 
not  any  such  stenographers  as  that.    I  go  to  the  Secretary's  oflSce  and 
ask  to  have  a  reporting  stenographer  assigned  to  me  for  that  time, 
for  a  morning  or  for  a  day,  and  that  is  all.    I  have  nothing  more 
then  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  that  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  all  the  bureaus  to  have  a  number  of  stenographic 
reporters,  but  the  whole  department  having  a  few  of  them  should 
assign  them  to  the  bureau  conducting  hearings. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  what  is  done.  A  clerk  who  can  take  down 
stenographic  notes  has  a  different  rating  in  the  civil  service  and  has 
a  different  value,  and  has  an  increased  value  over  a  clerk  who  can 
take  thinirs  down  only  in  longhand.  Even  if  they  do  the  same  work, 
their  ability  to  do  stenographic  work,  to  shorten  things  up,  gives 
them  a  certain  value,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  indicate  that  our 
stenographers  do  stenographic  work  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  change  is  in  item  15,  on  page  162. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $400  for  a  photog-  ' 
rapher  now  carried  on  the  lump-sum  rolls.  We  have  had  for  a 
long  while  a  statutory  position  of  photographer  at  $1,200.  The 
photographic  work  that  we  do  is  rather  exacting.  It  is  extremely 
accurate  line  work,  map  work,  and  requires  a  very  high  order  of 
skill,  and  involves  the  use  of  the  wet-plate  process.  There  are  very 
few  photographers  now  that  can  use  the  wet-plate  process,  and  for 
our  work  this  process  is  necessary,  and  we  must  use  very  large  plates^ 
which  greatly  increases  th^  difficulties.    It  has  l>een  absolutely  im- 

Eossible  for  us  to  fill  a  $1,200  place  with  a  photographer  that  can 
andle  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  that  salary  compare  with  the  salaries  paid 
photographers  in  other  bureaus? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  very  low.    Mr.  Harrison,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
about  that. 

Mr.  IIahkison.  Yes;  it  is  low.     They  run  from  $1,600  to  $1,800, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  and  a  few  of  them  get  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Maoek.  The  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  of 
Federal  Kmployeeh  has  made  a  repoit.  How  can  we  go  into  this 
question  of  salaries  in  one  department  without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion in  other  departments?  It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  remedy  ine- 
ualities  which  may  exist  is  for  (^ongress  to  take  up  consideration  of 
le  report  of  that  conmiission. 
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Dr.  Whitney.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  shown  there  is  an  irregularity 
re,  that  there  is  a  low  place,  much  lower  than  others,  and  $1,200 
r  a  photographer  is  ridiculously  low. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  departments.  There  is 
class  of  employees  called  to  my  attention  more  imderpaid,  for 
stance,  than  the  custodian  employees  who  are  paid  by  the  Treasury 
-partment  and  do  work  similar  to  other  employees  in  Federal  build- 
?s  who  are  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  get  $500  or  $600 
r  annum  more. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Suppose  in  the  same  department  12  of  tliem  got 
.400  and  1  of  them  got  $900,  and  you  round  there  was  1  among 

)se  you  had  provided  for  who  only  got  $900 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  There  are  so  many  of  those  cases  you 
1  not  take  up  one  m  your  department  without  taking  up  the  cases 
the  other  departments.  For  instance,  take  the  National  Training 
lool  for  Boys;  the  employees  there,  in  my  judgment,  are  so  under- 
(1  that  it  is  almost  indefensible,  and  their  salaries  ought  to  be 
ledied,  but  how  can  a  committee  take  up  and  remedy  one  case 
hout  taking  up  the  cases  generally?  As  I  understand,  that  is  the 
5on  Congress  appointed  this  commission,  and  the  commission  has 
le  its  report  for  a  general  reclassification  of  salaries  of  Federal 
)Ioyees.  I  can  appreciate  how  each  one  wants  his  particular  case 
nded  to,  which  is  very  meritorious,  but  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  a 
nber  of  Conirress  is  concerned,  if  we  are  going  into  this  question 
;alarieSj  we  have  got  to  treat  the  Federal  employees  generally 
e  and  iron  out  the  inequalities  generally,  and  that  we  can  not 
(  care  of  one  and  leave  some  other  one  entirely  without  any 
ease. 

r.  Whitney.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  these  things 
re  you? 

r.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  all  right,  but  it  is  my 
'  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  as  to  what  Congress  has 
?  and  to  the  only  reasonable  way  to  get  at  the  proposition, 
r.  Whitney.  But  Congress  has  not  acted  on  tnis  reclassification. 
r.  Magee.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  can  not  get 
redress  in  any  other  way.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
1  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  take  care  of  one  em- 
ee  and  ignore  some  other  employee  who  is  just  as  worthy  and 
perhaps  gets  less  salary.  If  I  am  going  to  do  anything,  so  far  as 
I  concerned,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  treat  them  all  on  the  same 
;  and  iron  out  the  inequalities  and  treat  them  alike.  I  am  not 
g  to  play  favorites. 

\  Whitney.  Until  Congress  acts  on  the  whole  matter,  you  pro- 
letting  these  inequalities  stand? 

r.  ]VIagee.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  care  of  one  without  doing 
thin^  for  the  other  fellow,  and  your  case  here  is  not  half  as  bad 
indreds  and  thousands  of  other  cases  in  different  departments  of 
Tovernment.  If  vou  do  not  think  so,  go  down  and  talk  to  Sec- 
y  Moyle  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
n  employees,  go  and  talk  with  the  officials  of  the  National  Train- 
Ichool  for  Boys  in  reference  to  the  salaries  they  pay,  go  to  the 
i  Guard  and  talk  with  them  about  it,  if  you  want  to  hear  about 
real  inequalities,  and,  in  ray  opinion,  some  real  injustices  done 
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to  Federal  employees.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  hive 
heard  this  tale  of  woe  day  in  and  day  out  in  all  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  I  sympathize  with  them,  and  the  inequalities  ou^ht  to  be 
remedied,  but  there  is  only  one  reasonable  way  to  do  it,  and  tnat  is  for 
Congress  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reclassificatioa 
and  iron  out  the  inequalities.  Of  coui*se,  I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  the  statutory  roll, 
Dr.  AVliitney,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item.  Item  No.  29  is  your 
general  language  and  there  is  no  change  in  that. 

Take  up  item  30. 

FOR  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SOIL  TYPES,  ETC. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  appropriated  $23,110 
for  chemical  investigations  of  soils,  a  matter  that  is  very  large  and 
very  important,  the  soil  being  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  pros- 
perity and  living,  and  we  have  asked  an  increase  of  $19,430. 

When  I  came  into  the  department  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil  had  been  pretty  nearly  abandoned,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do.  They  had  been  following  Liebig's  work  for  70 
or  80  years,  but  had  made  little  progress.  The  bureau  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  and  has  opened  up  new  lines  of  thought,  and  has 
inspired  the  scientists  of  the  world  with  new  ideas  and  the  desire  to 
attack  this  great  fundamental  question. 

WTien  I  was  at  the  Johns  Iiopkins  University,  Dr.  Semsen  ad- 
vised me  to  go  into  agricultural  chemistry.  He  said,  "  It  is  a  very 
big  thing  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  go  into  it  myself,  but  you 
will  find  it  a  very  fine  line  to  travel."  I  went  with  iProf .  Jolmson 
and  Dr.  Storer,  the  old  scientific  minds  of  the  country — I  was 
with  them  for  years — and  when  I  came  into  the  department  I  began 
to  clear  up  the  situation.  Now,  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
soil,  its  composition,  and  its  relation  to  crops. 

We  have  been  working  as  well  as  we  could  with  the  small  force  at 
our  dis])osal.  Twentv-three  thousand  dollars  for  such  a  problem  as 
this!  • 

We  have  inspired  the  experiment  station  workers  of  this  country, 
the  college  workers,  the  State  officials,  the  scientists  of  England 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Russia,  Australia,  and  Canada,  who  have 
all  been  following  our  work,  and  there  is  the  beginning  now  of  a 
new  era  in  soil  investigation. 

During  the  last  year  we  established  two  lines  of  investigation  that 
we  are  very  anxious  to  push  further.    I  wrote  letters  to  the  directors 
of  the  stations  and  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  about  three  months 
ago,  telling  them  that  we  had  found  this — that  we  had  taken  ton 
lots  of  soils,  had  extracted  the  soil  solution,  and  had  evaporated  that 
down  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  found  the  crystalline  forms  of 
material  that  were  in  the  solution.    These  materials  are  essentially 
the  same  as  are  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  of  Germany,  in  the  Alsatian 
deposits  in  France,  and  in  the  other  deposits  of  the  woj^ld.    In  other 
words,  we  find  that  the  soil  extract  contains  the  same  things  as  these 
natural  deposits,  the  materials  being  brought  down  from  the  eoii, 
through  the  streams,  the  rivers,  and  the  oceans,  and  on  evapontioti 
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vieldinir  these  ^reat  deposits  that  are  mined.  In  the  soil  we  find 
Kainit  and  sylvite,  the  same  minerals  for  which  we  have  paid  Europe 
$50,()00,(X)0  this  year  for  application  to  our  soil — in  other  words,  the 
ori^^cin  of  these  deposits  was  the  soil  itself — they  simply  came  out  of 
the  soil,  went  through  the  rivers  into  the  oceans  and  were  redeposited. 

Xow  that  we  have  found  the  real  properties  of  the  soil  solutions 
and  its  complexes,  we  are  in  a  position  to  begin  to  understand  the 
soil  itself,  how  it  nourishes  the  pjants,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
find  out  how  the  addition  of  these  fertilizing  materials  changes  these 
complexes  for  the  improvement  of  crops.  In  other  words,  this  has 
been  a  great  discovery  by  the  department.  We  have  found  the 
soui-ces  of  the  potash  deposits  in  tne  soil.  We  have  identified  the 
salts  and  have  classified  them,  and  now  I  have  appealed  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations 
to  hell)  us  get  the  information  that  will  enable  us  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  see  what  this  means.  The  discovery  has  created 
quite  a  profound  impression.  It  means  the  beginning  of  a  new  line 
of  chemistry  of  the  soil,  but  the  leadership  in  this  must  be  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  appropriation  from  which  you  investigate,  for 
instance,  the  soil  of  some  particular  county? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  soil  survey,  but  this  is  the  funda- 
mental investigation  of  the  soils  we  map  with  a  view"  to  determine 
why  some  of  the  soils  are  adapted,  for  instance,  to  tobacco  and  some 
to  corn  and  potatoes. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  very  important  work. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  fundamental  work.  It  is  not  spectacular 
work :  it  does  not  show  for  very  much ;  you  can  not  make  newspaper 
stories  out  of  it,  but  it  is  the  underlying  work ;  it  is  the  slow  funda- 
mental work  that  is  going  on  all  of  the  time. 

FOR   STUDY   OF    SOIL   SOLITTIONS. 

I  have  aske<l  that  of  this  increase  $8,150  be  given  for  the  study  of 
the  soil  solutions.  We  have  to  examine  the  important  soil  types  to 
see  how  they  differ  and  what  the  significance  of  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  c(mnection  with  the  same  investigation  we  have 
found  through  the  use  of  new  instruments,  many  of  them  devised 
in  our  own  laboratories,  that  it  is  possible  to  centrifuze  the  soil  solu- 
tions before  we  get  the  crystalline  matter,  and  thus  we  have  been 
able,  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  very  pure  colloid 
material.     We  call  it  ultraclay.     It  appears  on  the  filters  after  we 
have  passed  the  solution  through.     We  have  been  able  to  collect  it 
on  the  Pasteur  filters  and  to  study  it  to  gi^eater  advantage  than  has 
been  possible  heretofore.     This  soil  colloid  is  the  material  that  con- 
tributes very  greatly  to  the  plasticity  of  the  soil,  is  what  gives  bind- 
ing power    The  clay  that  we  have  around  Washington,  the  red  clay, 
is  plastic ;  it  hardens  on  drying  and  it  softens  on  wetting.     We  have 
e.\tracted  the  colloids  from  this  clay  and  are  studying  its  properties. 
It  is  very  interesting.     If  we  take  colloids  out  of  a  very  plastic  clay 
the  clay  loses  much  of  its  plasticity.     The  colloid  itself  absorbs  gases, 
it  absorbs  potash,  it  absorbs  lime — it  is  the  dominant  absorbing  agent 
^^  the  soil.     Its  absorptive  power  can  be  destroyed.     It  is  destroyed 
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b}'  combustion ;  in  some  of  the  cases  we  have  studied  it  is  killed  it 
1,350°  (\,  and  when  it  is  killed  the  soil  loses  all  its  powers;  it  kxAs 
like  soil,  but  it  does  not  stick  toogether  when  wet  and  it  does  not  ab- 
sorb ammonia  potash;  it  has  lost  completely  its  power  of  absorption; 
it  has  lost  its  binding  power. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SOIL  COLLOIDS. 

• 

We  have  developed  methods  by  which  we  can  determine  the  amount 
of  the  colloids  in  the  soil.  We  are  analyzing  to  determine  the  com- 
position. It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina ;  it  jgoes  into  a  neutral 
state.  It  is  a  very  biff  subject.  Its  properties  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  colloidal  solution  is  like  an  emulsion;  it  is  like  a  fog. 
Water  in  the  liauid  form  has  certain  definite  laws  that  we  under- 
stand pretty  well.  The  absorption  of  vapor  of  the  water  we  under- 
stand also,  because  it  obevs  certain  well-known  laws;  but  when  you 
get  a  fog  it  obeys  none  or  these  laws ;  it  is  not  liquid,  it  is  not  a  gas, 
and  we  do  not  understand  it.  That  illustrates  something  of  the 
nature  of  these  colloids. 

The  soil  colloids  we  have  been  working  with  absorb  as  much  am- 
monia as  charcoal.  Charcoal  has  been  the  highest  absorbing  agent 
that  we  have.  We  have  been  using  it  in  our  nitrogen  works  to  absorb 
the  ammonia  that  is  formed.  We  find  that  we  can  use  the  soil  col- 
loid ;  it  has  the  same  power,  but  that  probably  can  be  killed ;  it  can 
be  modified.  We  want  to  make  a  study  of  it  so  that  we  can  control 
the  plasticity  of  the  soil  and  can  control  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil.    That  is  the  hope  that  this  work  presents. 

We  have  at  last  got  at  the  material  that  causes  the  ti'oublo  in 
plowing  and  cultivation,  rain  and  drought,  and  there  is  some  hope 
now  of  being  able  to  relieve  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  road  program? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

I  do  not  like  to  claim  too  much  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  but  some 
time  ago  the  road  peo]Dle  asked  my  advice  about  the  breaking  down 
of  roads  and  I  said  that  the  road  engineers  had  not  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  foundation,  to  the  soil.  They  have  contract  specifi- 
cations  for  a  piece  of  concrete  road  10  miles  long,  7  inches  thick 
in  the  middle  and  5  inches  on  the  sides,  made  out  of  concrete  with 
certain  s])ecifi(ations,  and  they  run  this  regardless  of  the  subsoil. 

1  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  over  certain  soils 
that  they  had  trouble,  it  is  not  over  all  soils,  but  it  is  over  places 
where  weakness  develops.  T  said  if  you  go  up  a  hill  the  road  is 
likely  to  be  broken  just  before  you  ^et  to  the  crest  where  there  is 
a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  soil  material,  because  water  comes 
out  and  there  is  seepage,  and  wherever  the  water  comes  out  there  is 
a  weakness  developed.  If  yon  are  going  to  lay  your  road  with  the 
idea  of  having  it  permanent  you  must  be  prepared  to  reinforce  the 
places  where  the  soil  base  shows  weakness,  the  foundation.  It  is 
jUst  like  building  a  house.  You  do  not  build  a  house  on  specifica- 
tions: you  have  to  dig  down  to  find  what  the  foimdation  is,  what  the 
material  is.  The  engineers  have  to  understand  the  foundation  before 
they  can  put  up  a  house.    They  have  not  studied  that  with  regani 
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to  the  roads.  They  have  now  taken  up  this  whole  matter  of  road 
construction  and  road  maintenance  with  the  idea  of  fitting  their 
road  construction  to  tiie  foundation  soil.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
now  has  its  engineers,  as  well  as  man^r  of  the  experiment  stations 
working  on  these  lines.  This  soil  colloid  that  we  are  studying  is  a 
subject  that  they  must  understand  and  take  into  account. 

Take  the  clay  we  have  around  Washington.  It  is  silicate  of 
alumina.  Now,  to  make  Portland  cement  you  take  that  silicate  of 
alumina  and  put  in  an  excess  of  lime  and  heat  it  to  something  like 
1360°,  where  the  soil  colloid  is  killed.  At  that  temperature  the 
lime  goes  in  and  makes  a  silicate  of  lime — alumina,  the  lime  having 

gone  into  combination,  and  that  makes  the  Portland  cement.  Anv 
ydrate  of  Portland  cement  takes  up  water  and  goes  into  the  col- 
loidal state,  because  Portland  cement  is  a  colloid  and  hardens,  and 
that  setting  goes  on  for  months.  It  gets  harder  and  harder  as  this 
colloidal  condition  progresses  through  the  mass.  The  colloid  that  is 
wanted  must  be  impervious  to  water.  A  soil  colloid  is  pervious  to 
water.  If  we  introduce  lime  into  that  combination,  that  would  fix 
it  as  a  liard  cement  surface,  but  the  expense  of  that  is  too  great. 
The  phiii  of  road  construction  has  been  changed,  and  they  are  now 
working  out  the  soil  weaknesses,  especially  where  two  types  of  soil 
come  t()<rether. 

(lentlemen,  this  is  a  very  fundamental  thin<r.  worthy  of  the  most 
intensive  investigation  by  the  department,  but  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  agriculture,  in  cultivation,  because  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  having  recognized  this — I  could  have  brought  up  a  pound 
or  two  and  showed  it  to  you — having  recognized  it,  having  isolated 
it.  we  will  be  able  to  modify  it.     That  is  what  we  have  to  do  in 
a^^ri  culture — modify  it — and  m  the  roads  they  have  to  work  that  out 
for  their  own  salvation.    The  success  of  a  road  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  road — it  is  not  solely  a  question  of  building,  it  is 
also  a  question  of  keeping  it  up,  and  where  these  weaknesses  develop 
they  have  to  overcome  them.    In  the  same  way  the  man  who  culti- 
vates his  fields  has  long  been  wanting  ways  of  making  the  soil 
les.s  plastic  and  better  drained.    His  difficulty  is  largely  oue,  in  our 
judgment,  to  this  colloid  that  we  have  been  able  to  separate  from  the 
soil. 

FOR  PHYSICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  Dr.  Whitney. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  $23,000  was  very,  very  small  for  chemical  investigations  of  the 
soil,  and  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $12,225  for  the  physical  investigations  is  very, 
very  small.  That  is  so  small  that  we  are  making  very  little  progress. 
We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $5,000.  I  think  you  realize  that 
important  work  of  this  kind  will  justify  that  increase. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  asked  for  this  same  increase  last  year,  but  you 
based  it  upon  an  entirely  different  reason? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  physical  investigations? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  remember  correctly  last  year  you 
wanted  this  money  to  do  some  similar  work  in  the  nitrogen  investi- 


gation ? 
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Dr.  Wtiitney.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phy^sicist  and  tlif 
physical  force  is  partly  still  assigned  to  that  nitro<ren  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  training  of  the  men.  It  is  a  pait  of  the  physical  soil 
investigation  and  we  use  the  same  men,  we  use  the  same  employees. 
and  we  use  tlie  same  facilities.  We  are  ^oin<j  to  ask  for  an  increajse 
in  the  nitro<ren  woik  so  as  to  continue  that  and  I  am  also  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $r),(K)()  so  that  with  the  release  of  these  men  from 
the  nitro<ren  work  we  will  have  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  do  other 
investi<rntive  work.  At  the  present  time  the  fund  for  phyaieal  in- 
vestipitions  is  taken  up  with  the  routine  analysis  of  the  soils  and 
with  the  devisin<r  of  instruments  for  use  in  the  investiirative  work. 
the  shop  work,  and  thin<!:s  of  that  kind.  I  have  reafiy  only  one 
man,  a  youn^r  man,  who  is  doin^  any  physical  research  work  on  soils. 

FOR    EXPU)RAT10X    AND    INVESTKJATIOX    OF    l»()TASH,    XITRATKS.    ETX'. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item.  Dr.  Whitney,  please. 

Dr.  Whitney.  For  exploration  and  investi^^ation  wfthin  the  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates. 
and  other  natural  fertilizers,  there  is  no  chang^e. 

Mr.  Byknes.  What  investigations  are  being  made  under  this  item? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates. 
and  other  natural  fertilizers^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.  sir. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  w^ork.  T  am  asking  to 
have  some  of  the  lines  of  work  split  off  with  separate  appropriations. 

These  are  all  connected — this  and  the  three  following  items  are  all 
connected — so,  T  think,  as  we  ^o  on  you  will  see,  Mr.  Byrnes,  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  investigation  of  fertilizer  resources.  My  effort 
is  to  take  some  of  them  out  and  to  put  them  on  an  independent  basis, 
because  they  are  for  specific  things,  leaving  the  fund  for  the  investi- 
gation of  fertilizer  resources  for  the  more  general  work.  In  other 
words,  when  we  get  a  subject 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  *^ general 
work?" 

Dr.  Whitney.  There  is  the  investigation  of  garba^  as  a  source 
of  fertilizer.  Through  the  w^ork  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  city  garbage 
has  come  into  quite  a  prominent  place  as  a  fertilizing  material.  We 
contributed  quite  materially  to  that.  We  are  still  looking  for  de- 
l)osits  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  this  country.  We  have  not  very  much 
reason  for  believing  that  we  will  get  workable  deposits,  but  we 
should  continue  the  search.  We  are  still  looking  for  possible  de- 
posits of  potash  and  we  are  working  on  phosphates  and  the  economic 
use  of  our  phosphate  rock  deposits.  That  is  being  carried  on  now 
under  the  item  for  fertilizer  resources.  These  investigations  have 
gone  so  far,  they  have  gone  to  the  point  where  they  are  about  ready 
to  be  taken  up  by  commercial  interests.  Because  we  have  them  in 
definite  shape  we  want  to  have  an  appropriation  now  to  finish  the 
work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  it  in  definite  shape — 
what  have  you  in  definite  shape? 
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•^>R     THE     INVESTIGATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    METHOD    FOR    FIXING 
AT]MOSPHERIC  NITROGEN   IN   Ft)RM8  SUITABLE  FOB  FERTILIZER  USE. 

l>r.  Whitney.  I^et  me  go  on  to  this  next  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  proceed  in  your  own  way,  if  you  can  ^ve 
lis  the  information. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RiTBiY.  Last  year  under  this  item  we  gave  you  $5^00  for  phos- 
phate fertilizer  investigation? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  last  year. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Are  you  continuing  to  do  that  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  In  the  next  two  items  I  take  it  that  you  have  asked  for 
the  nitrogen  fixation  investigation? 

Dr.  Whitney.  $35,000. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  also  the  potash  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  can  explain  this.  We  have 
asked  for  $35,000  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  methods 
for  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  forms  suitable  for  fertilizer  use. 
We  have  been  working  on  that  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  for  investigating  fertilizer  resources.  We  put  up 
the  first  Haber  machine  that  was  built  in  this  country,  and  we  for- 
tunately liad  it  at  Arlington  at  the  time  the  war  came  on.  The  War 
Department  asked  us  to  cooperate  in  that  work,  and  put  in  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.  After  the  armistice  they  decided  to 
transfer  their  investigative  work  over  to  the  American  University, 
and  they  asked  us  to  cooperate  with  them  over  there.  Therefore,  we 
moved  the  entire  apparatus  from  the  Arlington  farm  to  the  American 
["niversity. 

Mr.  Ri'BRY.  Is  that  a  private  institution? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  under  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  RrBEY.  It  is  under  Government  control? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  land  over  there  was  leased  bv  the  War  De- 

ft' 

>artment. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  Where  tliey  transferred  all  this  material? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  under  the  Government.  The  War 
[>ei>artment  bore  the  expense  of  moving  and  setting  up  the  appara- 
:iis,  and  they  handle<l  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  RrnEY.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  this  AnK^ricaii 
["nivei-sity  a  Government  institution? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  this  is  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
I'niversity. 

Mr.  Ri  BEY.  The  Government  does  not  own  the  ground? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  it  is  leased.  It  is  under  Government  con- 
trol, and  this  machinery  can  be  brought  back  to  Arlington  or  sent 
to  Sheffield,  or  anvwhere  else  vou  want  to  send  it.  Now,  under  the 
arrangement  we  have  four  or  five  of  our  most  experienced  men  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  at  the  American  T'ni- 
versity  Station  in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  They  are  working  under 
a  special  fund  that  has  been  assigned  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
general  investigations  in  connection  witfi  the  nitrate  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.     They  have  furnished  us  with  all  the  material 
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we  need  and  with  all  the  shopwork,  which  amounts  to  a  very  ItfgB 
item,  because  those  great  steel  cylinders  have  to  be  bored  out^  and  tne 
mechanical  work  is  very  large/  They  have  furnished  us  with  those 
supplies. 

Now,  the  War  Department  only  has  a  lease  up  to  the  Ist  of  next 
July,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  after  the  1st  of  next  July  I  do 
not  know.  If  the  Wadsworth  bill  passes,  or  if  CSongress  authorizeB 
the  continuance  of  the  operation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  and  of 
the  plant  at  Sheffield,  or  the  Haber  plant  at  Sheffield,  the  War  De- 
partment will  undoubtedly  ask  us  to  assist  in  putting  that  great  work 
mto  operation  and  in  continuing  the  opei^ations.  If  that  bill  does 
not  pass,  and,  as  you  all  know,  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  tliat, 
then  the  War  Department  will  probably  have  to  abandon  their  in- 
vestigative work. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  scheme  of  the  Government  is  carried  out,  their 
idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  develop  water  power  there  for  use  in- 
stead of  steam  power. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  if  Congress  should  determine  upon  doing  that, 
as  I  understand  from  what  the  engineers  say,  it  woula  require  several 
vears  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  to  get  the  plant 
into  operation  under  water  power. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  will  take  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  Something  like  that  long. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  they  estimate  three  years.  They  asked 
for  $10,000,000  this  year  for  work  on  the  dam.  Now,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  have,  of  course,  as  you  know,  a  steam  plant  that  can  be 
used,  and  that  is  intended  for  use  at  times  of  slack  water  in  the  dam. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  sajr  that  they  do  not  want  to  use  that,  because, 
while  it  can  be  used,  it  is  so  much  more  expensive  than  water  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  have  to  be  operated  at  a  loss  if  they  operate 
it  under  steam  power.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  no  question  at  all 
that  if  Congress  authorizes  the  operation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant 
it  would  take  at  least  two  years  to  get  it  into  operation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  water  power? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  probably  nearer  four  years? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  would  take  at  least  two  years  before  they  would 
turn  out  ammonium  sulphate.  Of  course  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 
It  is  not  an  engineering  opinion,  but  I  think  it  would  take  that  long. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  it  immediately.  Now,  as  to  the  Habeir 
process,  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant 
and  we  are  not  doing  so  much  work  in  regard  to  that^ut  we  are 
working  on  the  perfection  of  the  method  used  by  the  Haber  plant 
at  Sheffield.    That  has  never  been  successfully  operated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  power? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir ;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  memod  itself 
has  been  fully  worked  out  in  this  country  or  the  apparatus  or  ma- 
chinery was  put  up  very  hurriedly.  This  was  an  immense  plant  built 
before  we  knew  as  mucn  as  we  do  now  about  the  details,  it  requires 
a  very  high  amount  of  skill  to  operate  that  Haber  process.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  skill. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  found  out  what  process  the  Germans 
used  after  they  were  cut  off  from  their  Chilean  supply? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  they  used  the  cyanamia  and  Haber  proc- 
esses for  most  of  their  ammonia.  The  cyanamid  process  is  employed 
in  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  and  there  is  no  experiment  about  that. 
That  is  a  well-known  process.    The  Germans  also  used  the  Haber 

Erocess,  as  I  remember  it,  for  the  production  of  about  half  of  their 
xed  ammonia. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  process  employed  at  the  Sheffield  plant? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  big  plant? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Muscle  Shoals  plant  is  the  bi^  plant? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  neither  the  Americans,  the  English,  the 
French,  nor  the  Italians  have  yet  been  able  to  put  up  commercial 
plants  for  production  under  the  Haber  method,  because  we  have  not 

Jet  understood  all  of  the  difficulties.    I  think  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
as  done  a  great  deal  of  the  fundamental  work  here.    Our  apparatus 
is  in  use  now  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  hap  not  been  essentially 
changed.    The  work  that  we  have  done  on  the  Haber  process  justifies 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  put  one  unit  of  the  Sheffield  plant  into  opera-, 
tion.    I  think  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do.    He  wants  to  put  a  small 
unitj  or  enough  for  a  semicommercial  plant,  into  operation.  .He  does 
not  intend  to  operate  the  whole  thing,  but  he  does  want  to  operate 
a  single  unit.    Now,  if  those  plans  go  through,  I  think  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  will  ask  us  to  go  with  them  and  help  them  to  install 
a  single  unit  and  to  operate  it  on  plans  that  have  been  substantially 
worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  War  Department  putting  it 
up.    Now,  in  all  of  these  eventualities,  if  the  War  Department  should 
be  forced  to  give  up  their  investigative  work  on  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen, then  the  only  hope  would  be  for  it  to  come  back  to  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  in  its  entirety,  and  if  it  comes  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
Tve  would  probably  get  the  machinery  that  is  now  at  the  American 
XJniversity ,  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  us,  but  a  large  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Army.    They  would  probably  be  willing  to  transfer 
that  iDack  to  the  Arlington  farm  and  throw  onto  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  the  investigative  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  an  extended  study  of  the  processes  in- 
volved would  be  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  the  plant  at  Sheffield 
and  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  something  should  happen  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  proposition,  tnen  it  would  not  be  necessary? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  investigations  should  continue. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  should  continue? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion from  those  plants,  and  if  Congress  should  abandon  the  Muscle 
Shoals  plant,  why  should  this  be  continued?  Of  course,  I  do  not 
think  they  should  abandon  it,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  do  so. 

Dr.  Whitney.  If  Congress  should  abandon  the  operation  of  those 
plants,  which  involve  millions  of  dollars,  then  the  Government 
should  continue  the  investigation  of  methods,  because  the  fixed- 
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nitrogen  products  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  fertilizers  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Anderhon.  How  many  men  have  you  working  on  your  nitro- 
gen proposition  now? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  four  men  of  our  own.  and  then  we  have 
some  assigned  by  the  War  Department.  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
many  there  are.  We  figure  that  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  full  responsibility  we  would  require  at  least  $85,000. 
Even  if  wet  get  the  Muscle  iShoals  plant,  even  if  we  get  the  Shef- 
field plant,  or  even  if  we  continue  with  the  War  Department,  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  unit  which  is  fully  self -supporting. 

PROCI-^iSES    for   the    RKCM)VERY   OF    PHOSPHORIC    ACID. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  next  item  is  for  the  development  of  pi^ocesses 
for  the  recovery  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  have  gone  ahead  with  that 
and  we  have  made  several  runs  from  a  furnace.  We  have  recently 
published  a  paper  giving  as  our  conclusion  the  fact  that,  in  our 
judgment,  the  use  of  fuel  oil  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  distilling 
phosphoric  acid  from  phosphate  rocks.  We  knew  that  the  electrical 
furnace  was  satisfactory  but  that  it  was  geneally  too  exj>ensive.  You 
may  rememl)er  that  we  ran  that  for  a  period  of  six  months  at 
Hoboken.  We  did  not  have  funds  enough  ourselves  and  so  we  got 
a  commercial  firm  to  let  us  in.  We  took  our  equipment  up  there  and 
ran  it  for  six  months  to  find  out  the  cost  of  production.  With  the 
electric  furnace,  under  the  conditions  that  we  had,  the  phosphoric 
acid  cost  us  about  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  it 
cost  by  the  sulphuric-acid  treatment;  so  that  debarred  it  from 
general  use  unless  we  could  get  cheaper  water  power.  We  figured 
water  power  at  $25  per  horsepower,  which  is  the  fair  commercial 
rate  now.  By  the  use  of  oil  fuel  we  found  that  we  could  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production  considerably  below  the  present  cost  of  pre- 
paring it  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  furnace  has  been  demonstrated. 
We  do  not  need  to  show  that  it  is  possible,  but  we  have  not  abso- 
lutely fixed  the  cost  of  production.  Fuilhermore,  we  have  done  that 
work  on  only  one  grade  of  phospliate  rock;  that  is,  a  hard  rock  or 
the  export  rock.  The  export  miners,  depending  solely  upon  the  ex- 
port trade,  have  been  more  interested  in  this  than  the  domestic 
miners  have  been,  because  they  see  a  way  of  lessening  freights  to 
Europe. 

Now,  I  told  the  comnHttee  before  that  in  the  mining  of  roc*k  theiv 
is  a  loss  of  about  ()S  per  cent  of  the  rock  phosphate  that  is  tnken  out 
of  the  niines  and  thrown  on  the  dump.     Xow,  with   this  furnace 
method  we  can  use  that  waste  product.    We  do  not  have  to  use  pui*? 
forms,  as  we  would  do  under  the  sulphuric-acid  ti'eatment,  but  we 
can  use  the  run  of  the  mine.    There  is  a  considerable  interest  shown 
in  this,  and  what  we  are  doing  now  is  to  determine  whether  the  rocks 
from  other  places  can  be  bricjuetted  and  be  worked  as  easily  as  the 
rock  we  have  been  working.     Mr.  Waggaman  is  going  dow^n  into 
Tennessee  to  look  over  the  Tennessee  fields.    That  is  something  the 
AVar  Department  wants  to  know,  because  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  in  connection  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid.     For  absorbing  and  fixing  the  ammonia 
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at  Cronies  off  they  have  either  <rot  to  use  sulphuric  acid  or  phos- 
loric  acid.    They  have  not  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  seems  as  if 
would  be  better  to  use  that  than  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Mr.  Magee.  How  about  ^oino;  to  South  Carolina  with  that^ 
Dr.  Whitney.  We  will  probably  ^o  to  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what  ? 
Dr.  W^HiTNEY.  For  South  Carolina  rock. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  For  phosphate  nx-k? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  where  we  first  discovereil  and 
Jed  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  lias  lon<r  since  been  discontinueil,  has  it  not? 
Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  down  in  the  Charleston  section  thev  are  slil) 
inin«r  phosphate. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  amount  is  relativelv  small. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  too  expensive  to  mine  it,  as 
mpared  with  the  Florida  beds. 
Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.    Thev  use  the  hydi'aulic  method  of  minin|t^ 

0  pebble  rock  in  Florida.  We  have  jrot  to  studv  the  conditions  in 
cb  of  those  fields — that  is,  in  the  pebble-rock  field,  the  hard-rock 
dd,  the  Tennessee  field,  and  probably  in  the  western  fields — but 
?  will  confine  our  work  at  present  to  the  southern  phosphates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Florida  now,  does  it  not^ 
Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  the  west  coast  of  Florida  ? 
Dr.  W^hitney.  Yes,  sir.  Florida  has  a  hard-rock  district,  and  that 
the  closest  to  Europe.  We  do  not  use  that  in  this  country  at  all, 
practically  none.  W^e  had  to  use  it  during  the  war,  because  we 
uld  not  ^et  anything  else.  Then  the  pebble  district  of  Florida  sup- 
ies  the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  Florida 

1  to  the  extreme  North.  They  supplv  this  coast  country,  and  on 
at  account  they  have  a  frei«rht  differential.  They  have  water 
asportation.  They  have  complete  control  of  the  territory  on  the 
ulf  coast  and  Atlantic  coast  all  the  way  up  to  Maine.  That  phos- 
late  comes  from  the  pebble  district.  The  Tennessee  field  supplies  the 
rritory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  north  of  northern 
labama.  Therefore  the  pebble-rock  field  supplies  about  three- 
urths  of  the  domestic  phosphoric  acid  that  we  use.  Now,  the  fur- 
ice  that  we  have  is  as  large  as  w^e  could  afford  to  build.  It  is  sub- 
cted  to  hiffh  temperatures,  and  every  time  we  cool  it  down  cracks 
Jvelop  and  the  thing  largely  goes  to  pieces.  That  is  so  with  all 
^h-temperature  work.  A  blast  furnace  when  cooled  down  has  to 
5  substantially  rebuilt,  or  the  lining  has  to  be.  Wlien  the  acid 
lambers  that  we  have  are  cooled  down  it  takes  six  weeks  to  get  them 
to  operation  again.  We  can  not  keep  this  furnace  in  continuous 
)eration,  l>ecause  it  will  not  stand  up.  It  is  too  small.  It  has  not 
e  cooling  device  it  should  have,  but  it  is  very  efficient  for  short 
ns.  After  every  run  we  have  to  s])end  two  or  three  months  in  get- 
ig  it  ready  for  another  run.  It  requires  from  six  weeks  to  two 
^nths  anyway.  However,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  use  it  in 
der  to  get  this  data  as  to  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this  plant? 
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Dr.  Whitney.  At  the  Arlington  farm.    Now,  the  next  step  his  got 
to  be  to  put  up  a  semicommercial  plant,  and  I  want  to  tell  ^oa  t£it  || 
a  plant  of  that  kind  that  can  be  kept  in  continuous  operation  irill 
cost  about  $50,000.    It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  Government 
will  ever  do  that,  but  what  we  are  trying  to  do  or  hoping  to  do  is, 
when  we  get  these  fundamental  costs  worked  out  as  well  as  we  ctn 
on  a  small  scale,  to  get  some  large  manufacturers  or  miners  to  put  up 
enough  money  to  build  a  semicommercial  plant.     If  it  can  oe  ar- 
ranged, I  want  personally  to  have  a  hand  in  that  for  at  least  the  fint 
year.    I  want  to  see  it  built.    I  do  not  want  them  to  go  on  and  build 
It  themselves,  because  our  men  have  too  much  information  and  there 
are  too  many  risks  of  making  failures  to  justify  me  in  thinking  that 
an  independent  concern  can  put  up  a  plant  of  this  kind  and  ran  it 
We  want  to  have  our  hands  in  it.    We  want  to  have  control  of  it;  we 
want  to  have  control  of  the  construction  of  the  plant  and  its  opera- 
tions, so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  first  semicommercial  plant  is 
fut  up  in  accordance  with  our  plans  and  with  our  experience.    Now, 
think  that  we  can  possibly  arrange  that.    Then,  when  we  set  that 
done,  the  work,  or  a  part  of  the  work,  can  be  dropped  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   That  is  all  that  remains  now  to  be  done — that  is,  to  g«t 
this  cost  information  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  present  ntmaoBi 
and  make  a  study  of  our  phosphate  fields. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  just  see  what  you  want  this  $85,000  for  if 
we  know  the  cost.    What  are  you  spending  on  this  work  nowf 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  three  men,  I  think.  We  have  ttui'ee  men 
at  work  on  that.  It  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  investigation  of  fertilizer  resources.  At  the  time  of  our  nm 
we  have  to  take  on  an  extra  force.  We  get  a  part  of  that  force  from 
the  Arlington  farm  and  wherever  we  can  pick  them  up.  That  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  very  inefficient,  because  at  the  time  of  the 
run,  or  when  we  are  running  the  furnace,  we  have  to  have  three 
shifts  of  men.  We  ought  to  have  a  shift  on  at  9  o'clock,  and  thej 
must  be  with  it  all  the  time  until  4  o'clock  or  until  4.30,  and  then  we 
have  another  shift  to  come  on.  Then  we  must  have  men  from  our 
different  lines  of  work  assembled  over  there.  We  have  got  to  pidk 
up  men  at  the  Arlington  farm,  and  get  men  here  and  there,  and 
during  that  run  we  have  a  force  of  men  who  know  nothing  about  it; 
so  that  the  responsible  men  have  to  be  there  day  and  ni^t.  They 
have  been  there  for  36  and  48  hours  without  any  rest  at  all.  We  have 
no  force,  and  we  really  can  not  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  to  provide  an  efficient  force  to  operate  that  plant,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  these  long  spells  when  we  have  to  wait  to 
repair  it  with  two  men.  We  ought  to  have  a  force  of  men  all  the 
time,  so  that  we  can  do  this  work  as  continuously  as  we  possibly  can. 

RECOVERY  OF  POTASH  FROM   CEMENT  PI/ANTS  AND  BLAST  FURKACES. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  next  item  is  potash  from  cement  plants  and 
blast  furnaces.  We  have  had  two  men  in  the  Division  ot  Fertilizer 
Resources  who  have  been  working  on  this  recovery  of  potash  from 
cement  plants  for  more  or  less  of  their  time.  We  have  made  a  survey 
of  the  industry.  We  have  determined  that  from  the  cement  mills 
we  will  be  able  to  recover,  or  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  recover, 
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-^bout  85,000  tons  of  potash.  We  have  also  been  working  on  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  so  far  as  we  have  gone  we  believe  that  we  can  get  more 
potash  from  the  blast  furnaces  than  from  the  cement  mills.  There 
IS  a  possibility  thAt  from  these  two  courses  there  may  be  obtained 
about  200,000  tons  of  K^O. 

Mr.  Bthnes.  At  what  cost  per  ton? 

Dr.  WnrrNET.  That  has  got  to  be  determined.  We  do  not  know 
that. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  What  have  you  found  thus  far? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Quite  a  number  of  cement  mills  had  no  precipita- 
tors to  collect  their  potash.  Those  who  had  produced,  perhaps, 
20,000  tons  of  KgO.  Durins  the  war  they  were  selling  that  for  $6 
per  unit,  but  now  the  price  has  gone  down  to  less  than  $2  per  unit. 
At  the  same  time  the  mills  have  been  rushing  to  prepare  all  the  Port- 
land cement  that  they  can  possibly  put  out  on  account  of  the  hi^h 
price  of  Portland  cement.  Now,  they  have  had  difficulties  in  the 
separation  of  the  potash  from  the  dust,  and  they  have  been  so  busy 
that  they  have  simply  thrown  it  aside  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
The  reason  I  think  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  it  and  sell  it 
as  a  by-product  is  that  the  mills  have  been  compelled  in  many  cases 
to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  and  dust  nuisance.  The  courts  and  people 
generally  have  demanded  that  they  suppress  the  dust  nuisance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  known  last  year? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  done  during  this  past  year  toward 
ascertaining  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  potash  at  a  cost  that  will 
enable  them  to  sell  it  commercially? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  not  done  a  thing,  or  we  have  done  prac- 
#tically  nothing.  We  have  not  had  the  funds,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it.  The  mills  did  not  care  anything  about  the  cost,  because 
the  price  at  which  they  were  selling  it  was  so  high. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Selling  what  ? 

Dr.  WumiEY,  The  potash.  They  did  not  care  about  the  cost 
because  it  was  so  high  during  the  war.  They  did  not  care  anything 
then  about  economies,  because  potash  was  then  selling  for  $6  per 
unit.  Now  it  is  selling  for  less  than  $2  per  unit,  and  the  question 
of  economies  has  been  forcel  upon  them  bv  competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  to-day  what  it  is  costing  per  ton? 

Dr.  Wkptney.  No,  sir ;  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  continuing  to  sell  it,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  I  think  two  of  the  mills  are  continuing  to  sell 
potash,  but  the  others  have  just  dropped  their  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  evidently  costing  them  too  much  or  they 
would  not  drop  off. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  inference  is  justified.  The 
reason  they  dropped  it  was  that  cement  raised  to  such  unusual  values, 
$6  a  barrel  for  cement,  and  they  have  been  straining  every  energy  to 
turn  out  cement. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  more  cement  they  turn  out  the  more  potash 
they  ought  to  turn  out. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Surely;  they  should  have  saved  their  potash  that 
was  going  to  waste,  but  they  simply  have  abandoned  that  work  be- 
cause it  was  too  small  for  them  to  consider  with  the  prices  they 
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were  ^ettin^  for  their  (*ement.  The  fact  that  they  will  have  to  sap- 
press  the  (hist  nuisance  indicates  to  me  that  as  they  have  to  oo 
this  thev  will  find  means  of  lowering  the  cost,  because  it  is  a  waste 
product.  They  have  to  <io  essentially  what  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  potash  from  ^inp  off  in  the  air,  and  when  they  have  done  thil 
then  the  question  of  cost  is  immaterial.  What  it  wants  is  Bome  ooe 
to  follow  it  up;  now  is  the  time  to  ^t  busy  and  work  out  the 
economical  methods  of  doinp  it.  I  think,  pentlemen,  the  country  can 
supply  itself  with  a  substantial  amount  of  the  potash  that  it  suppliers 
in  competition  with  the  European  salts. 

Mr.  nYRNi-».  Vou  have  had  two  men  enpi^ed  in  this  work  J 

Dr.  AVhitxey.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Byrnes.  And  you  say  yon  can  not  make  any  report  as  to  what 
they  have  been  doin^  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Whitxey.  Surely,  I  can  make  a  report  on  what  th^y  have  l)een 
doin^.  They  have  been  continuing  their  study  of  the  |>06sibilities— 
that  is,  of  the  amount  of  potash  that  was  ^oin^  off  in  our  furnaces. 
but  not  the  recovery  in  the  blast  furnaces.  We  have  another  condi- 
tion. The  furnaces  have  to  crlean  their  ^ases  so  they  can  buiii  them. 
and  they  do  that  by  scrubbers:  they  pass  it  through  scrubbers  and 
remove  this  dust  bv  water  and  filtei*s.  Now,  thev  find  that  if  thev 
use  a  Cotteiel  precipitator,  the  same  thinp  that  is  used  by  the  cement 
mills  to  precipitate  their  dust,  that  they  can  precipitate  the  dust  out 
of  their  flue  <rases  and  put  them  in  even  better  shape  to  burn  in  their 
stoves.  So  that  their  own  interest  should  make  them  adopt  methods 
for  the  collection  of  dust  and  ])otash  material,  but  they  ait?  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  it.  The  average  furnace  man  does  not  care 
anything  al>out  the  potash  that  ^oes  off:  it  is  a  small  matter  to  him. 
He  is  after  the  tonnatre  of  iron  and  steel,  ami  he  is  not  goin^  to  take. 
the  trouble  to  do  it:  l)ut  if  we  can  show  him  that  it  is  to  his  intei'efti 
to  <ret  this  material  out  of  his  way  so  that  he  can  use  his  gases  to  l)et- 
ter  advantage  for  the  production  of  iron,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  this  material  in  a  form  so  that  it  can  either  be  sold  as  a  fertilizer 
material  nv  sold  to  some  one  who  can  convert  it  into  fertilizer  ma- 
terial. As  it  comes  out  in  the  dust,  it  is  fairly  g(K)d  for  fertilizer,  but 
I  he  salts  obtained  from  the  dust  would,  of  course,  be  better. 

Mr.  Hyknks.  Ill'  is  n<^t  going  to  do  it  unless  yi>u  can  show  him  ]\^i 
is  going  to  make  sonic  nioiu'V  out  of  it,  and  tlien  he  will  do  it. 

Dr.  WnrrxKY.  Or  whethci'  he  ran  benefit  himself  by  getting  rid  t>f 
it:  if  he  can  benelit  himself  by  getting  rid  of  it  and  turning  it  ov^i 
to  ^onit'  who  is  interestetl  in  the  j>ot  ish  cut!  of  it,  then  we  uiay  be  al>|(» 
to  <rct  it  for  use. 

Air.  Hykxks.  T'nder  this  it<»m  you  arc  asking  for  how  much  ^ 

Dr.  WiHTNKY.  We  are  asking  for  $*jr).(M)0. 

Mr.  Hyhnks.  Do  you  propose  to  put  more  luen  on  this  work? 

Dr.  Whitnky.  Yes:  wr  propose  to  have  a  force.  AVe  want  to  iirtii- 
ally  take  this  u])  in  tlu»  field,  to  go  to  the  cc)iu»nt  mills,  to  go  to  the 
bla<t  furuari's  and  study  conditions  light  in  the  furnaces  themsi»lvw. 

r.gilPMF.XT   AM)    MATKRIAL. 

Mr.  Kyrxks.  For  what  pur|)ose  do  you  want  $S,(M)()  for  Hiuipnient 
and  material? 

Dr.  WurrxEY.  Well,  we  must  have  material  here. 
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Mr.  liYRNi-a.  I  thought  you  said  you  wore  ^oing  to  send  inen  in  the 
field,  to  the  cement  niills  and  bhist  furnaces. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  am  going  to  send  them  in  the  Held  to  study  condi- 
tions there,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  that  has 
irot  to  be  done  here.  One  of  the  difficulties  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  cement  mills  have  given  up  is  because  tho}^  are  not  get- 
ting the  recovery  that  they  should.  We  have  found  that  the  potash 
as  it  goes  off  in  the  dust  changes,  that  as  it  cools  down  it  changes, 
and  it  is  no  longer  soluble  potash  salt — that  is,  a  porti(m  of  it  goes 
otf  in  an  insoluble  form,  and  we  have  developed  methods  for  correct- 
ing that. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  What  material  or  equipment  have  you  there  now  ^ 
Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  we  just  have  laboratory  equipment,  but  we 
want  to  do-this  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  propose  to  buy  (  I  want  to  know  what 
yoii  are  going  to  spend  $8,000  for. 

Dr.  W  HiTNEY.  One  of  the  things  we  should  need  would  be  a  large 
furnace  on  which  we  could  put  pressure  and  steam  in  order  to  treat 
this  dust ;  it  is  a  matter  of  treating  the  dust  after  it  is  collected  from 
the  precipitater ;  it  is  a  matter  of  treating  it  in  order  to  make  it 
floduble. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  have  to  have  a  separate  furnace  for 
every  one  of  these  three  investigations,  would  you  ( 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  surelv  would.  There  are  none  fitted  for  inter- 
ehange. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  can  not  make  that  investigation  in  the  field 
at  the  cement  mills  without  having  furnaces  here  which  will  enable 
?ou  to  continue  vour  research  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  continue  our  investigations 

*re. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that.  Dr.  AVhitne}', 
'we  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  is  your  soil-map  work. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mav  I  just  say  a  word?     The  fertilizer  industry  is 

Eing  through  a  profound  change.  The  materials  that  have  hitherto 
en  used  are  no  longer  adequate.  The  organic  ammonias  that  we 
have  depended  on  as  waste  products  are  being  used  now  more  and 
more  for  feeding  purposes.  Of  course,  right  now — that  is,  on  this 
day — there  is  a  surplus  of  many  materials,  tut  normally  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  nTiat  do  you  have  reference  to  now  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  mean  cottonseed  meal,  animal  tankage,  garbage 
tankage,  the  materials  which  give  us  50  per  cent  of  the  materials  that 
we  have  l>een  using  for  fertilizers.  They  are  going  out  of  use  and 
these  fixed-nitrogen  products  are  coming  into  use. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  they  are  going  out  of  use  for  fertilizer 
purposes? 

In*.  Whttney.  Yes ;  because  they  are  more  valuable  for  feeds.  Now, 
we  must  have  an  independent  source  of  material  for  fertilizei's.  We 
can  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  cotton  we  raise  or  the  number  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered,  because  we  are  not  going  to  raise  cotton  or  raise 
tnimals  just  to  give  us  fertilizing  materials;  so  we  must  have  an  in- 
dependent source  that  we  can  increase  without  regard  to  these  crop 
waste  products.  That  is  coming  in  the  form  of  fixed  nitrogen.  The 
world  nas  settled  on  that  and  that  has  been  accepted  as  the  necessary 
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thin^.  We  have  got  to  go  on  with  the  study  of  these  fixed  nitrogen 
products  because  we  know  very  little  about  them  and  we  have  got  to 
use  them  in  connection  with  our  fertilizers.  To  use  these  fixed-nitro- 
gen products  we  have  got  to  change  the  forms  of  our  combina- 
tions; we  have  got  to  change  our  acid  phosphates;  for  example, 
we  are  now  using  a  phosphate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  of  no  value  itself, 
but  is  just  a  natural  filler;  we  only  get  16  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  using  acid  phosphate. 

We  have  got  to  change  that ;  we  have  got  to  combine  phosphoric 
acid  with  fixed-nitrogen  products.    Then  we  have  got  to  talce  our 
potash,  and  instead  of  using  it  in  the  form  of  potassium  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash  we  have  got  to  concentrate  it  and  combine  it  with 
these  other  materials.    You  know,  the  fertilizer  industry  is  a  very 
singular  thing.    We  bring  over  potash  salts  and  kainit,  which  have 
12  per  cent  of  potash,  where  we  could  bring  over  muriate  of  pota^ 
which  has  50  per  cent  of  pot>ish,  but  the  low-grade  salt  is  preferred 
by  many  of  the  mixers  for  this  singular  reason :  That  it  has  a  natural 
fi'ller  in  it,  and  when  thev  want  to  prepare  a  low-crade  fertilizer  they 
can  not  use  a  high-grade  material,  so  that  we  deliberately  pay  thi 
freight  on  a  lot  of  useless  material  in  our  kainit  and  bring  over  12 
per  cent  goods,  because  if  we  used  a  more  concentrated  form  we 
would  have  to  buy  a  filler  and  put  it  in  to  make  up  a  ton.    That  is 
the  case  with  the  phosphate-rock  mining  in  Florida  and  in  Ten- 
nessee.   We  have  a  68  per  cent  grade  oi  rock  that  we  use  in  this 
country ;  we  have  70,  80,  and  85  per  cent  rock,  but  our  people  do  not 
use  that ;  that  goes  abroad.    Why  ?    Because  when  they  use  that  for 
making  acid  phosphate  they  get  so  concentrated  a  product  that  they 
have  to  use  a  filler,  and  instead  of  buying  filler  here  thev  buy  it  in 
Florida  or  in  South  Carolina  and  ship  it  up  to  the  worKs.    It  is  a 
very  silly  thing  to  do,  but  that  is  the  practice,  and  we  are  carting 
around  these  natural  fillers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  must  have  them  in  your  fertilizer,  you  have 
to  get  them  from  somewhere. 

Dr.  Whitney.  You  must  have  them  if  you  keep  our  present  for- 
mulas, and  if  you  want  to  put  only  low-grade  fertilizers  on  the  mar- 
ket. But  why  should  you  do  that?  Fertilizers  can  be  made  without 
any  natural  filler  or  any  filler  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  advocating  the  proposition  of  Tnn.lrifig 
concentrated  fertilizers? 

Dr.  W^HiTNEY.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  2-8-2,  which  is  a  very  oommon 
formula ;  you  can  save  83  per  cent  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  freight  charges  eat  you  up? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  and  you  can  save  car  space.  Why  do  you  want 
to  do  it  ?  What  is  the  necessity  for  doing  it?  It  is  just  a  silly  prac- 
tice, that  is  all,  a  silly  commercial  practice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  they  say  is  the  reason  for  it?  There  must 
be  some  reason. 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  want  to  continue  because  they  have  always 
been  making  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there" no  other  reason? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No.  I  want  to  see  the  fertilizer  industry  put  on  a 
real  chemical  basis,  and  not  depend  on  old  shoes,  leather  scraps, 
feathers,  and  refuse.    It  is  all  right  to  use  them  if  they  can  be  used 
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this  way,  but  we  have  not  ^ot  enoii/2:h  of  those  materials.  We 
"Want  to  extend  the  use  of  fertilizers.  We  are  using  in  this  country. 
on  the  average,  40  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre  of  land 
in  crops.  Now,  in  Florida  they  use  300  pounds  and  in  Massachu- 
setts they  are  using  200  pounds.  Now,  when  we  come  to  increase 
the  distribution  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  we  have  not  got  the  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  get  this  proposition,  there  is  fertilizer  and  fer- 
tilizer, and  when  you  say  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  that  does  not  mean 
ven^  much,  does  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  it  means  this :  That  taking  the  total  tonnage 
of  fertilizer  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  acres  that  are  reported  to  be  in  crops 
for  any  particular  year,  you  will  find  that  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  using,  on  the  average,  250  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  of  land 
in  crops.    That  is  all  right,  and  that  is  a  sensible  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  criticizing  your  statement  at  all,  but  what 

,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  As  I  gather  from  your  statement  there  is 

i  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  value  of  the  fertilizers,  depending 

somewhat  on  the  concentration  of  the  product.    If  that  is  true,  when 

\  you  say  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  what  do  you  mean  as  to  the  character 

of  the  product? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Of  the  fertilizer  material  ? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  mean  all  that  is  used,  taking  everything  by  and 
large. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Including  the  filler? 
Dr.  AVhitney.  Yes ;  that  is,  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  that  means,  of  course,  that  your  actual  fer- 
tilizer is  decidely  less  than  that? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes.  I  could  give  you  the  number  of  pounds  of 
nitrogen  or  ammonia  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  but  I  took  the  total  tonnage,  because  that  does  not  vary 
very  much  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  I  could  give  you  the 
others,  but  it  would  be  proportionately  the  same. 

for  investigation  of  soils PREPARATION   OF   MAPS  AND   PLATS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  next  item  is  for  the  soil  survey.  Last  year  the 
committee  reduced  the  appropriation  by  $17,500,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  think  that  was  done.  I  think  the  justification  for  it  was  be- 
cause we  had  that  much  left  over  from  the  preceding  year;  we  did  not 
spend  it.  We  had  sent  so  many  of  our  men  to  the  war,  so  many  men 
had  resigned,  and  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  our  force,  and  we  were 
not  able  to  do  so.  We  were  trj^in^  in  every  way  to  get  men  to  come  in, 
and  by  the  time  the  appropriation  became  available  our  field  force 
had  been  increased  to  the  appropriation,  but  this  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  planned  and  requested  by  cooperative  agencies. 
Last  year  and  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  asked  to  have  the  appro- 
priation increased  because  of  the  large  abount  of  work  we  are  doing 
and  especially  because  of  the  large  amount  of  cooperative  work  we  are 
doincr. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  tliat  the  farmers  ask  for  these  maps,  but  I 
have  ahvays  wondered  as  to  the  practical  value  of  them.  You  send 
out  maps  and  reports — and  I  have  read  them — and  I  have  wondered 
whether  the  reas<jn  thev  wanted  tliem  was  not  the  fact  that  thev 
were  maps  of  tlie  counties  more  than  information  as  to  the  soil,  ft 
.H'ems  to  me  that  unless  there  is  some  way  of  following:  it  up  and 
«rivin^  more  practical  advice  to  the  farmers  that  the  soil  survey 
does  not  acc^omplish  uuich  ^ood.     What  have  you  to  say  about  thalf 

Di".  Whitney.  To  a  certain  extent  you  are  ripht;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  soil-survey  map  shows  the  character  of  the  soil:  it  has  been 
used  as  a  basis  for- buying  and  sellin«r  land;  it  is  stabilizing  land 
values,  and  the  States  are  following  this  up  by  experiments  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  soil.  The  experiment  stations  have  come  to  talk 
nl)r)ut  soils  by  their  names,  by  the  names  we  give  them,  the  Norfolk 
sand  or  the  Orangeburg  loam.  Now,  South  Carolina  has  several 
substations  that  they  have  established  on  these  important  soil  tyfies: 
North  Carolina  has  been  doing  it  even  longer  than  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  Pennsylvania.  Iowa,  and  Indiana,  and  all  of  the  other 
cooperating  States.  The  States  arc  more  and  more  recognizing  the 
soils  as  individuals:  they  know  that  thev  respcmd  to  diffei-ent  tivat- 
ments:  they  know  that  they  require  dilferent  forms  of  agriculture 
and  different 'kinds  of  cultivation.  They  are  working  on  fertilizer 
experiments  and  they  are  workiiig  (u*  rotation  experiments  as  they 
j)ertain  to  the  individual  soils.  1  have  compiled  the  results  of  the 
earlier  years  of  fertilizer  work  in  the  United  States  and  in  not  one 
case  has  the  soil  been  described  so  that  you  could  know  what  they 
were  experimenting  on.  Now,  obviously  the  Norfolk  sand,  the 
Orangeburg  loam.  Houston  soil  oi*  Hagerstown  soil  are  different 
soils:  they  are  different  absolutely,  and  what  we  want  to  get  now  is 
information  peitaining  to  the  Ttagerstown  loam  and  the  Orange- 
burg loam  in  onler  to  <letermine  how  those  loams  respond  to  fer- 
tilizers and  how  they  respond  with  respect  to  varieties  of  crops. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  do  that  under  this  item. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Our  part  is  the  important  part:  it  is  the  funda- 
mental part.  We  are  giving  this  infonnation  to  the  States;  they  are 
using  it  and  the  department  is  using  it,  but  it  is  not  our  place  to  carry 
this  to  the  ultimate  end,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  we  shoulil 
carry  it. 

HH^PERATION   OF    STATES. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  With  how  many  States  are  you  cooperating? 

Dr.  Whitney.  T  have  that  in  my  annual  report,  at  the  present 
time  27. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  What  propoi-tion  of  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  States! 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  appropriating  about  $126,000. 

Mr.  Ri'bey.  In  what  ration  is  that  to  the  amount  appropriated  bv 
the  Government?    Is  it  about  50-50? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  It  is  a  little  more  than  that.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  States  that  have  no  funds  for  cooperation.  Alabama  is  coop- 
erating. North  Carolina  is  cooperating,  but  South  Carolina,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  cooperating.  However,  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  States  for  the  soil  suney  that  we  have;  they  are 
after  us  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  You  do  not  survey  any  of  the  counties  in  those  States 
that  do  not  cooperate,  do  you  ? 

r>r.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  doubt  the  practical  value  of  it  if  it  is  not  followed 
up. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  your  State  does  not  doubt  the  practical  value 
of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  satisfied  the  farmers  are  asking  for  it,  as  they 
asy  for  many  things,  and  that  they  believe  they  are  going  to  receive 
more  practical  benefits  than  they  actually  do  receive. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  immediate  practical  value  is  to  the  investi- 
gator in  the  State  in  determining  the  extent  and  location  of  the  differ- 
ent soil  types. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  it  is  of  no  value  unless  the  local  people  do  follow 
it  up  with  these  investigations. 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  It  is  of  great  value  to 
the  railroads  in  their  development  work;  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
real  estate  men  and  to  the  farmers  who  are  buying  and  selling  land 
in  that  it  stabilizes  values,  and  it  is  of  value  to  investment  companies. 
The  life  insurance  companies  are 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  tell  a  man  that  his  land  is  Norfolk 
sand  or  Orangeburg  loam,  but  unless  you  can  convey  to  the  average 
farmer  some  information  that  that  land  is  capable  of  producing  some 
crops  other  than  those  which  he  has  discovered  by  experience  his  land 
-will  produce,  how  do  you  help  him  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  information  is  filtering  down  to  him  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  this  information  out  through 
the  extension  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  using  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  imagine  that  is  the  only  way  it  will  ever  be  of  any 

f>ractical  benefit ;  that  is,  the  extension  people  taking  it  up  and  f ol- 
owing  up  your  work. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Surely ;  it  is  fundamental  work,  and  it  is  like  any 
other  fundamental  work,  other  things  are  building  up  on  it. 

-FOB,  examination  OF  SOILS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP  AGRIOUI/TUBAL  LANDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item  we  will 
take  up  item  37  on  pa^e  168,  ^'  For  examination  of  soils  to  aid  in  the 
classification  of  agricultural  lands  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus 
of  the  department  and  other  departments  of  the  Government.'' 
There  is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  this  item  cover? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  merely  the  item  which  provides  for  the 
classification  of  the  huids  in  the  forests  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Dr.  Whitney.  With  the  Forest  Service,  the  Land  Office,  the  (Jeo- 
logical  Survey,  and  other  branches  of  the  Department  oi  Agricul* 
ture. 

27300—21 2S 
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1X)R  OOMPLETIOK,  OFBRATIOK,  AND  MAIKTEKANGB  OF  THB  KHLP  FLAUT  AT 

SUMMEBUIiND,  OAUT*  \ 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  is  the  kelp  item  on  page  169. 

Dr.  Whitnet.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $15,600.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  work  is  getting  more  and  more  promising,  and  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  con\4nced  of  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
the  work  of  the  kelp  plant.  We  knew  that  we  would  have  to  get 
other  products  f  that  the  potash  itself  would  not  compete  with  Ger- 
man potash  unless  we  got  other  products  from  the  Kelp.  We  are 
now  developing  an  absorbent  charcoal  of  the  highest  grade  that  the 
world  has  produced ;  it  is  worth  $500  a  ton  and  there  is  great  demand 
for  it.    We  have  also  been  recovering  iodine,  potash  salts 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  That  has  evidently  gone  up  in  price 
since  your  last  statement? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  charcoal? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  what  the  other  statement 
was. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Last  year  your  statement  was  $300  a  ton. 

Dr:  Whitney.  It  is  $500  now,  and  the  demand  is  increasing ;  from 
the  chemical  industry  there  is  a  very  great  demand.  The  prepara- 
tion of  that  has  been  exceedingly  mmcult.  We  have  not  made  as 
much  progress  as  we  had  hoped.  The  charcoal  has  to  be  reheated 
in  an  electric  furnace,  a  very  ingenious  device  that  was  built  at  the 
kelp  plant;  we  had  to  devise  tne  whole  thing  for  our  particular 
work.  We  have  made  sufficient  of  this  to  send  around  for  factory 
demonstration ;  that  is,  we  will  get  out  a  ton  and  we  will  send  a  ton 
to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  thorough  trial.  We  send  it  to  the 
sugar  people  and  the  starch  people  and  the  chemical  industry,  and 
we  are  using  nearly  all  the  products  we  get  out  at  present  for  this 
demonstration  work. 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  established  a  market.     We  could 
establih  a  market.     We  could  get  everything  we  can  produce  taken, 
but  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  distribute  the  material  so  as  to  build 
up  the  widest  possible  market.    NowJ  the  investigation  on  charcoal 
has  not  yet  been  completed  to  our  entire  satisfaction ;  our  equipment  is 
not  sufficient  to  handle  all  the  product  of  the  plant.    -We  are  sending 
out  a  carload  of  potash  every  month.     We  have  a  contract  for  that, 
and  that  is  in  the  regular  line  of  trade.    The  next  thing  is  the 
facility  for  handling  all  of  this  charcoal  as  it  should  be  handled  and 
establishing  a  broad  market  for  it.    The  iodine  we  are  getting  out 
That  is  going  out  every  day.    We  are  not  yet  I'eoovering  ammonia. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  put  in  the  machinery  for  collecting  it,  but 
these  by-products  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  the  pota^  in 
competition  with  foreign  goods.     Now,  Mr.   Chairman,  the  same 
thing  comes  up  in  this  as  corner  up  in  connection  with  the  phosphate 
industry.    We  are  jgoing  to  try  to  put  this  equipment  at  Summer* 
land  on  a  commercial  basis.    It  is  my  wish  and  my  purpose  to  g^ 
that  thing  to  working  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  we  can  gel 
bids  from  a  commercial  concern  before  the  operation  under  the  Gov- 
ernment ceases;  so  that  we  can  get  capital  to  some  in  land  take  it 
over  and  go  on  with  the  operations.    I  am  very  much  afraid  of  let- 
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:his  thing  get  out  of  our  hands,  because  if  we  stop  the  work  be- 
lt is  taken  up  or  if  another  company  undertakes  to  build  this 
without  the  experience  we  have  had,  they  are  very  liable  to 
iown. 
'.  Byrnes.  No  company  has  attempted  to  build  one  up  to  this 

■ 

.  Whitney.  They  are  waiting  for  us. 
".  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  waiting  for  you  ? 
.  Whitney.  Waiting  for  the  full  results  of  the  investigation. 
•.  Byrnes.  That  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  years.    The 
is  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  developed  to  such  an  extent 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  take  up  this  work;  is  not  that 
b  it? 

.  Whitney.  Yes ;  we  have  not. 

'.  Byrnes.  The  proof  of  that  is  the  fact  they  have  not  done  so. 
•.  Whitney.  They  have  not  done  it.    We  are  trying  to  get  them 
►  it.     Now,  you  must  give  us  time. 

'.  Byrnes.  W  hat  do  you  figure  it  is  costing  you  per  ton  to  produce 
potash,  allowing  a  proper  price  for  the  charcoal  and  iodine. 
?  you  any  estimate  as  to  what  it  is  costing  you  per  ton  to  pro- 
potash  from  kelp  ? 

'.  Whitney.  No  ;  that  is  a  very  difficut  thing.  We  c^n  tell  you 
alue  of  the  potash,  but  to  separate  out  the  costs  where  you  have 
»  or  four  products,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  that. 
".  Byrnes.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  you  have  spent  on  this 
[ition  $192,000  and  that  the  product  of  the  plant  amounts  to 
00? 

•.  Whitney.  Yes;  that  is  all  right. 

\  Byrnes.  It  did  cost  you  then,  $192,000  to  produce  this  $60,000 
h  of  potash? 
'.  Whitney.  Yes. 

r.  Harrison.  But  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  this 
t  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  We  are  experimenting  with 
rleveloping  new  machinery  to  produce  these  by-products. 
r.  Anderson.  And  you  have  a  considerable  permanent  invest- 
:  there  that  ought  not  to  be  charged  up  entirely  to  one  year's 
ation. 

p.  Harrison.  We  may  tear  out  certain  apparatus  because  it  does 
?rork  exactly  right  and  then  we  have  to  develop  new  apparatus  to 
luce  the  desired  results;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  officer  in 
ge  of  the  plant  estimates  that  the  charcoal  alone,  when  the 
t  in  running  to  fully  capacity — and  it  is  not  in  full  operation 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  develop  all  the  necessary 
[linery — will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  operation, 
r.  Anderson.  That  is  what  you  said  last  year  and  I  went  up  and 
5oed  the  House  on  that  theory. 
r.  Whitney.  Well,  do  it  agam.  It  is  all  right, 
r.  Anderson.  And  I  confess  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  que^stion, 
is  a  question  at  all,  as  to  whether  this  item  ought  to  be  continued, 
lere  is  any  item  here  about  which  there  is  a  real  doubt  as  to  its 
2r  continued,  this  is  it,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  go  up  and  even 
ipt  to  pepsuade  the  House  to  leave  this  item  in  the  bill  on  the 
of  what  information  we  have  got  now. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  Last  year  you  made  the  statement  in  the  estimates thil 
"  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  will  more  thai 
cover  all  expenses,  including  the  heavy  overhead  now  entailed  byi 
lar^  and  expensive  force  of  chemists,  en^neers,  and  constructioi 
and  repair  men,"  and  you  set  forth  the  estimated  receipts,  and  yoi 
estimated  the  i*eceipts  for  1921  on  the  basis  of  300  days  of  operation. 

Mr.  HARmsoN.  The  price  of  potash  has  dropped  since  then. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  They  estimated  150  units  of  potash  per  day  at  $2  per  {] 
unit,  $90,000.    I  do  not  know  what  a  unit  is. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Twenty  pounds. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  it  worth  a  unit  now  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  worth  now  about  $2  a  unit. 

Mr.  Rubey.  That  is  about  the  same. 

Dr.  W^uiTXEY.  He  was  making  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Mr.  Byi«nes.  It  is  not  worth  $2  a  unit  now,  is  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  quotation  on  the  26th  of  December  on  muriate 
of  potash  was  $1.85. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Then  vou  estimated  1  ton  of  carbon  per  daj'  at  $300 
per  ton  and  20  pounds  of  iodine  per  day  at  $4  per  pound.  What  a 
that  worth  now  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  has  not  changed  materially. 

Mr.  Rubey.  And  1,600  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  day  at{ 
$4  per  hundred. 

Dr.  A\'hitney.  You  see,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  and  w| 
have  not  got  all  the  carbon,  because  our  experimental  work  has 
developing. 

Mr.  JRiTBEY.  The  total  receipts  up  to  August  21, 1920,  amounted  to] 
$114,428.04.     AMiat  is  the  estimated  amount  you  will  receive  fi 
this  plant  for  the  fiscal  vear  1921?  "    ' 

Dr.  Whitney.  Here  is  a  statement  of  that. 

PKF.srXT  ST  ATI'S  OF  TTTK  KFLP-POTASII   PROJECT. 

Tlie  profits  ol)(:)inabh'  from  rlip  rxtnu-ticm  of  pota$<h  nnd  by-j^wrotlucts  fi 
kelp  h:;vi»  now  Imm  ii  iloiuonstnitod.     'HmH?  pro'lucts  have  now  been  coII1Ine^] 
Halizod  and  put  on  llu*  market.     They  are: 

(1)  l*otiish  salts. — TlM'se  .-.re  at  j.rescMit  heinir  shipped  to  fertilizer  msiDfrj 
factnrers  in  carload  lots.  They  an*  of  SO  per  eent  purity  and  are  practfcaOy! 
the  hi.irhest  urade  .salts  entering  the  fertilizer  industry. 

{-)  loilhir. —  No  iodine  at  present  is  maniifneti'red  in  America.  The  worlffi 
snpply  comes  from  Clille.  who  holds  jit  present  a  monopoly  of  that  valuable 
and  essential  chemical.  .Japan  ahnie  has  he(»n  able  to  achieve  independeocr 
with  r(si)ccr  t'l  tliar  commodity  thnmcdi  the  development  of  lt«  keip-potash 
industry. 

loi  Ul(ti<hi}}<!  varhoii.  *' kelpehar,"  a  p^MiIiar  form  of  veeetable  charcoal 
win*  li  li;;s  Hie  power  (d"  iMMnovi'ii:  undesirable  colorinjr  nnittors  froui  various 
prodii't*^  prir.ci|)a]ly  IVmhI  products,  which  <'an  not  bo  blenched  with  ch*^uiical8. 
\\  ron-'Vi's  iiiipurities  without  :'ddini:  otlicrs.  It  is  in  demand  by  ninnufac- 
tni>.|<  '•!  siiL'ars,  <irui)s.  orL^anlc  acid*^  siich  as  hictio  (from  milk)  nnd  ciirif 
(rr.»'ii  w.stt  l«  nioiis  und  oranires),  yeast,  oils,  glycerin,  dye  intermediates, 
:«;id  ;;  :-':'eat  vaiieiy  of  orixanlc  and  in(»r;zapic  <-heniicals.  Its  mamif?i:rture  in 
Ameri'-a  is  a  UfW  industry.  Just  under:roin.ir  development,  an  imported  catbon 
now  iM'in::-  tli4'  main  dep«'ndence  of  the  Anierir'an  users.  ** Kelprrhar/'  even  In 
its  pir-rM  St  aire  of  develoyanent.  is  d<'Cidcd]y  superior  to  the  import«Hl  carbon, 
and  i<  destined  to  perCorm  a  valuable  service  to  a  lonir  list  of  Aiuericau  food 
t«'  it  niiier  indu.stries. 

n-;  m.-Miufaeture  is  hiLddy  in-olitable.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  tD 
sej.  '^\\u\  by  |)rf)di:eis  v.\.nld  be  obtained  from  kelp  and  to  what  extent  they 
c<»u!d  be  nva.tle  tn  <'arry  f'e  cost  i»f  matiufacture  of  the  potash.    This  by-product 
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!>ronii:$i-s  not  only  to  i-arry  all  the  optTatiujjj  expenses  of  a  kelp-potash  plant 
Mit  to  yield  a  protit  besides. 

All  riire<*  of  these  produets  ar^  now  inii)orted  from  foreign  countries.  Kelp 
is  iible  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  i)ori»sh  :i:.d  all  of  the  iodine  and  ])leaching  <*arhon 
oow   required  by  American  indnstrios. 

The  ilaiily  value  of  tho  kelp  pro<lucts  now  realizt»d  is  as  follows: 

2  tons  80  per  cent  KCl,  at  $115  per  ton $230 

20  pounfis  iodine,  at  $4  per  pound     80 

540  pouiid.s  bleacliing  carbon,  at  about  30  cents  i>er  pound 160 

Total  ijer  day 470 

«>ii   this  basis  annual  proceeds  for  a  year  of  300  working  days  will  amount 

To  ^141,000.     Tlie  yield  of  carbon  liere  considered  rei)resents  only  a  fraction  of 

tht^  total  caitticitj*  of  the  plant.     Effort  is  now  ]>eing  eoncentrate<l  on  raising 

this  4-upacity  to  the  theoretical,  which  only  renuUns  to  be  done  when  the  value 

of  products  obtained  daily  will  substantially  exceed  all  operating  exi>enses.    At 

pres**nt  a  consi*lerable  part  of  tlie  output  of  carbon  Is  being  d(»votcd  to  exi>erl- 

^nientntion  in  the  plants  of  various  |)rosi>ective  customers  with  the  idea  of  intro- 

iducin^  tlie  product  and  establisliiug  it  on  tlie  market.     While  the  daily  output 

^■fc  l»eing  iiwreased,  the  value  of  t'le  product  is  being  very  greatly  iniprove<l,  so 

that  by  the  time  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  reached  the  market  value  of 

lithe  product  will  be  even  greater  than  that  estimattnl.     At  the  same  time  other 

lucts  obtainable  but  not  yet  commercialized  will  be  put  on  the  production 

isis  and  the  products  placed  on  the  market  as  soon  as  time  and  funds  permit. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  investigation  lias  divide<l  itself  into  four  stages: 

1.  The  detenninati(»n  of  the  by-products  obtainable  from  kelp. 

2.  Th»'  installation  of  processes  to  produ<»e  these  by-products. 
3u  The  operation  of  a  commercial  unit  tc»  demonstrate  the  profits  obtainable. 
4.  The  presentation  of  the  results  to  the  interested  public  in  order  tliat  they 
il^t  be  persuu<l*<i  to  enter  the  industry  with  jirivate  capital  to  develop  it  to 

limit  Imposed  only  by  the  supply  of  kelp. 
Tlie  final  f«tjigc*  of  the  work  has  now  bet»n  reachetl,  and  this  organization  is 
:ively  c'oncerning  itself  with  tlie  task  of  bringing  the  proposal  to  the  attention 
two  gi'oups  of  the  intereste<l  public,  those  wlio  manufacture  and  sell  products 
lilar  to  those  produced  here  and  those  who  purchase  and  use  them.  That 
of  these  will  find  the  proposal  sufficiently  attractive  is  inevitable,  as  it  is 
iceivable  that  American  manufacturers  will  continue  to  import  materials 
abroad  which  they  can  obtain  at  a  lower  cost  and  of  a  better  grade  In 
^rica. 
When  private  enterprise  has  entered  the  kelp-potash  industry  it  may  be  said 
it  this  experimental  plant  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  it  may  appear  ad- 
ible  to  sell  it  as  a  going  concern  and  terminate  the  work  here  conducted. 
•,  instead  of  terminating  the  work  entirely,  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain 
ly  a  research  laboratory  to  assist  In  the  further  development  of  products  not 
commercialized  which  could  subsequently  be  profluced  by  the  privately 
enterprises  and  their  profits  lncrease<l  accordingly.  This  might  be  after 
order  of  the  Citrus  By-Products  Laboratory.  Accordingly,  it  would  be 
Irahle  to  have  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  the 
mt  Installation  in  whole  or  in  part  and  under  terms  as  are  tHjuitnble. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  private  capital  fails  to  make  Immediate  investment  in 
kelp-potash  industry,  the  only  chance  of  ultimately  realizing  and  that  end 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  its  experimental  and  deiiion- 
tratlonal  plant  here  at  Sumnierland  until  that  purpose  Ls  accomplished.  Here 
the  livlnfT,  moving  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished ;  processes  are  in 
<l|keration  and  costs  data  on  exhibition  which  show  the  profits  obtainable; 
'»y)rklng  plans  are  available  for  the  investing  public;  and  expert  advice  is 
^ered  for  the  use  of  engineers  employed  by  private  enterprise.  Every  encour- 
titement  i»  offered  the  competent  to  enter  the  field.  The  facts  here  established, 
Biiow  being  demonstrated  daily,  constitute  the  sort  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
tidostry  to  which  private  capital  in  the  end  must  yield.  The  enterprise  and 
lie  cause  it  represents  must  be  kept  alive  until  these  aims  are  realized. 
Below  is  inserted  a  pro.spectus  showing  the  value  of  the  prfxlucts  now  known 
be  obtainable  from  kelp  and  the  profits  realizable.  These  figures  are  basted 
a  the  treatment  of  100  tops  raw  kelp  per  day : 
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Potassium  chloride,  8C)  i)er  cent:  3  toii8=ir)0  units  at  $2    (or  2  tons, 

08  iwr  cent,  chemical  j^rade,  at  $200  per  ton.  $400) I9W 

I<Hline,  resubllmed:  25  pounds  at  $4 1(» 

Ammonia,  annnonium  sulfate,  95  per  cent:  400  ixmnds  NH«  or  1,600 

IMUiuds  (XH4)  jSO*  at  $4  per  hundredweight (U 

Bhmcliinp  carhon,  *'  keliK'har  "  :  1  ton  or  2,000  iK>unds  at  30  cents OW 

Total   per  daj- l.OW 

Per  month  of  25  days  at  $1,004 26,600 

Per  year  of  3(K>  days  at  $1.0<i4 319.200 

()l»eratinj?  expenses,  including  overhead,  3(K>  days  at  $600 180. UOO 

Gross  profits 119,300 

H&BJJUt, 

1.  The  results  ohtalned  during  the  past  year  are  disappointing,  but  tbey 
strengthen  the  evidence  to  the  effect  that  substantial  profits  are  to  be  realiied 
from  the  extraction  of  potash  and  by-products  from  kelp.  The  value  ol  tbe 
by-products  will  enable  the  potash  to  enter  the  market,  when  freight  rates  are 
not  prohibitive,  in  successful  competition  with  foreign  potash. 

2.  The  net  expense  to  the  public  has  been  de<Tetised  and  soon  will  be  entirely ; 
neutralize*!  through  sale  of  products.  The  enterprise  will  soon  be  more  thuj 
self-sustaining:  and  It  Is  capable  ultimately  of  returning  to  the  Public  Treflsmrj 
all  the  numey  exi>ended  thereon. 

3.  It  is  our  ambition,  when  the  plant  is  sold,  to  sell  it  as  a  going  conoen^j 
making  a  pn»flt,  and  to.  sell  it  on  the  basis  of  the  profit  being  made.    The  pridj 
obtainable  then  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  if  It  is  dismantled  and  sold 
second-hand  materials,  as  will  be  the  case  if  it  is  disposed  of  before  the 
ments  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

4.  IVrmit  me  to  reiterate  the  statement  made  a  year'ago  that,  since  it  has 
demonstrated  that  not  less  than  500,0(X)  tons  per  annum  of  raw  kelp  are  ai 
able  in  this  vicinity.  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  when  it  is  demonstrated 
profits  are  obtainable  from  the  treatment  of  kelp  by  the  proc<»s8  derelc 
here,  plants  will  be  establlshe<l  sufficient  In  capacity  to  utilize  the  raw  m&\ 
available.     We  may  with  ciaifidence,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the  establ 
ment  ultimately  of  an  Industry'  In  this  i>art  (»f  the  State  of  California  which 
yield  pnxlucts  obtainable  from  the  above  quantity  of  kelp  and  of  an  amii 
value  of  over  $5,000.(HK).     This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration 
equally  large  Industry  widch  may  be  founded  additionally  on  the  kelps  of  PQ8ll| 
Sound  and  Alaska.     The  profit  to  the  public,  therefore,  from  the  succenfri 
out<»<»me  of  these  exr»eri ments  .seems  to  be  beyond  question,  and  certainly  Jnatt-I 
fles  a  continuation  of  the  slight  net  and  decreasing  expense  to  the  public  no«| 
being  Incurred  in  this  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  TVBRENTIME. 

Scientist  in  Charftc- 

December  15,  1920. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  this  made  out  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Then  vour  gross  profits  for  the  next  fiscal  year  you 
estimate  will  amount  to  $119,200? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  T  have  been  a  friend  of  this  project,  and  I  am  like 
Mr.  Anderson — if  it  can  be  made  a  success,  I  am  tor  it;  but  I  want  to 
be  shown  that  it  can  be  made  a  success. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Gov.  Rubey,  do  not  forget  that  this  is  an  experi- 
mental plant.  It  is  not  a  plant  in  full  operation.  It  is  a  big  project 
we  are  investigating,  and  the  results,  we  think,  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  commercial  poBSibVlVfcs . 
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Mr.  RuBET.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  ultimately  it  will 
be  a  success,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  pretty  clearly  demon- 
strated before  we  take  it  to  the  House,  if  we  do  take  it  to  the  House. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  committee  this 
memorandum  which  Dr.  Turrentine  has  just  sent  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  the  committee  and  the  House  want  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  practicable  thing  to  produce  potash  from  kelp 
at  a  price  that  will  make  it  a  success  commercially,  and  I  understand 
from  you  that  is  dependent  upon  the  production  of  the  by-products. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And,  therefore,  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  prospect   , 
of  the  development  of  by-products  that  will  enable  you  to  sell  potash 
at  a  price  which  will  compete  with  the  foreign  potash. 

Dr.  Whitney.  This  statement  of  Dr.  Turrentine  discusses  that 
very  c^uestion.  We  believe  it  is  possible,  but  do  not  forget  that  in  an 
experimental  work  of  this  kind  we  have  to  develop  all  our  apparatus, 
that  we  are  working  with  a  very  limited  appropriation  and  have  to 
change  this  big  apparatus  and  install  new,  and  try  this  method  and 
that  method,  and  there  are  always  expenses  connected  with  it  that 
should  not  be  charged  to  operating  expenses  of  a  commercial  character* 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  basis  can  you  give  us  upon  which  we  can 
expect  that  in  the  next  year  we  are  going  to  get  a  commercial  demon- 
stration of  this  proposition?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  we 
can  get  a  commercial  demonstration  of  it  within  a  year,  I  am  against 
it  from  now  on. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  think  we  will. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  afford  to 
spend  on  this  sort  of  work. 

Dr.  Whiti^y.  I  think  we  will,  and  the  kind  of  demonstration  I 
-want  to  give  you  is  to  have  one  of  the  big  chemical  concerns  take  it 
over.    I  think  we  can  do  that  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Harrison  If  the  work  is  discontinued  now  we  will  have  to 
dispose  of  the  plant  practically  as  junk  and  will  realize  very  little 
from  it 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  probably  true  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  we  can  only  point  out  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  what  we  believe  we  can  do ;  that  is,  make  it  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  full  operation,  to  show  manufacturers  and  otners  that  a 
profit  can  be  made  out  of  the  plant,  and  then  sell  it  as  a  going  con- 
cern that  is  making  a  profit  when  we  are  feeling  our  way  into  new 
fields  and  it  is  mi^ty  difficult  to  say  definitely  that  we  can  do  this 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  The  men  are  working  as  hard  as  they 
can  on  the  proposition,  and,  of  course,  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  work  shall  go  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  perfectly,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  simply  want  to  get  some  information  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  continue  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Anderson,  with  the  kelp  plant,  with  the  cement 
mills,  with  the  blast  furnaces,  with  the  alunite  which  is  being  de- 
veloped by  Armour,  with  the  sources  we  know  of  in  this  country  to- 
day, we  believe  that  a  substantial  potash  industry  can  be  developed 
in  this  country  in  competition  with  Gterman  and  French  potash. 
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Now.  that  is  a  very  big  field.    It  is  something  that  has  to  be  worked 
out.    It  takes  time  and  it  takes  money.    If  that  industry  can  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  so  as  to  make  us  measurably  independent  of 
Germany  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  country,  and  we  think  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  what  do  yoti  estimate  the  value  of  that  plant 
to-day  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Its  original  cost  was  about  $100,000.  We  have 
changed  the  machinery  around  and  have  scrapped  some  of  it,  but  I 
,  imagine  $150,000  would  represent  the  physical  value  of  what  is  in  it. 
If,  as  Dr.  Turrentine  indicates  in  his  prospectus,  we  can  develop  an 
organization  that  would  yield  a  profit  of  over  $100,000  a  year  on  the 
investment  we  have  in  the  plant,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  it  for 
considerably  more  than  that. 

Dr.  Whitnet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Unless  you  can  produce  potash  for  $100  a  ton  or  less 
you  can  not  hope  to  do  business  because  the  agricultural  industry  will 
not  stand  for  a  higher  price  for  potash  than  $100  a  ton.  War-time 
prices  permitted  them  to  use  potash  at  a  higher  price  but  in  normal 
times  they  can  not  pay  more  than  $100  a  ton  and  use  it. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  Nebraska  lakes  have  furnished  potash  at  the 
lakes  at  $100  a  ton.    They  sold  their  product  for  $2  a  unit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  potash,  though,  has  furnished  a  great  field  to 
the  lawyers  who  have  been  bringing  suits  all  over  the  country  about 
it,  which  only  shows  one  of  the  troubles. 

Dr.  Whitney,  No  ;  they  have  been  very  successful  in  disposing  of 
their  products. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Trona  potash  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  the  Nebraska  lakes.  That  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive potash  we  have  been  producing.  The  trouble  with  the  Ne- 
braska potash  is  that  they  have  sold  it  at  $2  a  unit  or  $100  a  ton  of 
50  units,  but  the  cost  of  bringing  it  over  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
increased  the  cost,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  Nebraska  potash  here  is  $2.60 
a  unit.    It  costs  60  cents  a  unit  to  transport  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  the  Trona  potash  from  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Searles  Lake,  Calif. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently  your  potash  production  has  got  to  fur- 
nish you  with  very  nearly  50  per  cent  of  your  receipts,  according  to 
these  figures  of  Dr.  Turrentine. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Not  as  much  as  that,  is  it? 

Mr.  Andfrson.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  your  production  now.  If 
you  increase  your  production  of  charcoal  and  get  the  ammonia 
sulphate,  of  course,  it  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  sold  very  little  charcoal.  We  have  given 
most  o:^  that  for  factory  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  this  is  all  theoretical.  It  is  what  vou 
could  get  for  it  if  vou  did  sell  it  and  not  what  you  actually  got  for  it. 

Dr.  Whitney,  fiut  those  prices  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  "The  daily  value  of  the  kelp  products  now 
realized  is  as  follows:  Two  tons  of  80  per  cent  KCl  at  $1.15  per  ton, 
$230 ;  20  pounds  of  iodine  at  $4  a  pound,  $80 ;  540  pounds  of  bleaching 
carbon  at  30  cents  per  pound,  $160,"  which  makes  a  total  of  $470 
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^-    day.    On  that  ba,sis  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  of  your  receipts 
represented  by  potash. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  what  is  now  realized,  but  if  you  look  at 
bis  prospectus  and  see  what  will  be  done  when  we  are  in  full  opera- 
aon  with  the  charcoal,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently,  with  the  same  amount  of  kelp  you 
xpect  to  increase  your  production  of  charcoal  from  540  pounds  a  clay 
'•o  2,000  pounds  a  day.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  looks  rather  op- 
timistic. 

Dr.  Whitney.  A  ton  of  charcoal  out  of  100  tons  of  kelp  that  we 
are  working  over  each  day  is  not  unreasonable. 

general  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that  item,  the  next 
item  is  for  general  administrative  expenses,  Item  No.  39,  and  there 
is  no  change  in  that. 

Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  else.  Doctor,  you  want  to  discuss  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  think  not,  sir. 


Monday,  January  3,  1921. 
BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

!AT£MEinS  OF  DB.  L.  0.  HOWABD,  EFTOMOLOOIST  AND  CHIEF; 
DE.  C.  L.  UAELATT,  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND  ASSISTANT  CHIEF; 
AND  HON.  OEOBOE  HUDDLESTON. 

readjustment  of  and  increases  in  salaries — elimination  or 

lower-salaried  positions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  your  statutory  roll  first. 

Dr.  Howard.  L  have  a  statement  prepared  here,  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  is  explanatory  of  the  whole  thing.  Everything  is  exactly 
stated  here,  and  perhaps  I  might  submit  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  it  does  not  indicate 
the  positions  as  they  appear  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  what  I  told  them  to  do.  I  thought  that 
statement  was  explanatory  of  the  estimates  as  they  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates  in  so  far  as  they  need  explanation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  practically  a  copy  of  the  items  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates  in  which  there  is  any  change,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
where  these  items  appejtr. 

Dr.  Howard.  Perhaps  if  you  would  like  to  ask  anv  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  could  explain  it.  The  main  difficulty  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  is  that  since  these  estimates  were  submitted  we  have  lost 
eiffht  clerks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  now  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  12  vacancies  now,  and  we  have  lost  eight 
clerks  since  these  estimates  were  submitted.  They  were  in  the 
higher  grades,  too.    Three  of  them  were  in  the  $1,600  grade. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  indicate  where  the  vacancies  occur,  or 
in  what  grades? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  three  in  the  $1,600  grade,  or  the 
class  3  grade,  and  five  in  the  $1,400,  or  class  2,  grade,  and  we  cm 
not  get  new  clerks  to  fill  those  vacancies  at  the  same  salaries.  We 
feel  that  if  we  could  get  better  salaries  we  could  perhaps  get  people 
in  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  stenographers? 

Dr.  Howard.  Both  clerks  and  stenographers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to. say  that  you  can  not  get  stenog- 
raphers at  $1,400  plus  the  bonus? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  we  can  not  get  them  through  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  is  it  that  other  bureaus  and  departments  caa 
get  them? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  asked  for  them? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  have  not  been  able  to  certify  them  to  you! 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  what  salary  did  you  ask  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  At  $1,400  and  $1,600.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
impossible  to  get  them  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  accounted  for  eight  vacancies.  In  what 
grades  do  the  others  occur? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  the  lower  grade,  at  $14^00.  The  other  four,  I  be- 
lieve, are  in  the  $1,200  grade. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  we  can  getpeoph 
certified,  but  they  are  not  competent  to  fill  these  positions.  We  can 
get  people  who  have  just  passed  the  stenographers'  examination  to 
take  these  positions,  but  it  requires  people  of  experience  and  ability 
to  fill  them.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  you  got  a  wrong  impression  from 
my  statement  that  they  could  not  be  filled. 

*Mr.  Byrnes.  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly.  The  other  bureaus 
state  that  it  is  possible  to  get  satisfactory  employees  of  that  grade 
for  less  than  $1,200,  plus  the  bonus,  but  your  statement  is  that  yon 
can  not  get  people  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  with  the  bonus,  which  would 
make  $1,640. 

Dr.  Howard.  When  we  get  good  stenographers  they  take  them 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  takes  them  away? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  other  departments,  and  some  go  to  other  busi- 
nesses outside.  I  do  not  believe  I  know  of  any  who  have  gone  out- 
side, though. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  other  businesses  outside? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  gone  into  business 
on  the  outside,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  this.  I 
know  that  they  have  gone  from  us,  and  that  other  departments  have 
taken  them  away. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  1  do  not  understand  that,  unless  it  requires  a  stenog- 
rapher of  better  capacity  in  your  particular  bureau. 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  that,  except  that  they  have 
to  become  familiar  with  our  technical  matters. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.     That  would  be  the 
only  difference  that  I  know  of  in  your  bureau. 

Dr.  Howard.  A  man  came  to  me  yesterday  and  told  me  that  he 
wanted  a  transfer  to  another  department  at  an  increase  of  $200.    He 
M^as  in  our  business  oflSce. 
•    Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  he  getting  in  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  $1,400.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  another  office 
at  $1,600.    It  was  to  some  branch  of  the  War  Department,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently  all  of  these  changes  in  your  statutory 
roll  are  covered  by  the  note  under  item  26.  If  you  want  to  stand  on 
that  note,  we  will  go  to  your  himp-sum  items.  There  is  no  change  in 
item  No.  27. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  item  No.  28. 

insecjts  affecjting  deciduous  fruits. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  an  increase  of  $20,000  requested  in  that  item, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  increase,  I  think,  is  adequately  stated  in  the 
notes  "  a^'  and  "  b." 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  had  better  restate  that  for  the  record. 

PEACH  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  first  item  of  $10,000  is  for  investigation  of  peach 
insects  in  the  South.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  tremendous  damage  done  by  the  so-called  plum  curculio,  largely 
in  the  peach-growing  region  of  Georgia.  That  damage  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  brown  rot,  a  rot  which  is 
favored  by  the  plum  curculio.  and  the  ordinary  dusting  and  spraying 
methods  ao  not  seem  to  control  it,  as  we  have  been  controlling  it  in 
the  past.  On  accohnt  of  two  unfavorable  seasons  following  each 
other,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  second  brood  or  generation  of  the  plum 
curculio  developing  under  these  rather  abnormal  seasonal  condi- 
tions. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  look  into  that  matter,  and  employ 
experts  and  send  them  down  to  see  if  we  can  get  around  this  exces- 
sive damage. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  asked  for  a  corre- 
sponding sum  for  the  investigation  of  brown  rot,  which  accompanies 
this  plum  curculio  damage,  Avnich  is  a  fungus  or  bacteriological  dam- 
age. A  cooperative  investigation  of  this  damage  will  be  started  by 
the  two  bureaus.  This  refers  to  the  damage  to  peaches  in  Georgia 
and  to  some  extent  in  neighboring  States,  where  peach  growing  is  a 
large  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  With  the  very  considerable  appropriation  under 
this  item  last  year,  is  it  not  possible  to  conduct  this  additional  inves- 
tigation without  an  increased  appropriation? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  could  be  done,  but  not  as  satisfactorily.  This  is  a 
new  thing  that  has  been  brought  about  by  unusual  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  the  item  that  we  increased  last  year  on 
account  of  the  Japanese  beetle. 

Dr.  Howard.  1  es,  sir.  The  Japanese  beetle,  by  the  way,  is  getting 
worse.    We  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  from  spreading  slowly  in 
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the  Pennsylvania  region  where  it  occurs.  We  have  sent  two  en- 
tomologists to  Japan,  where  it  originated,  to  try  to  find  out  what 
kcei)8  it  in  check  over  there  in  the  wav  of  natural  enemies,  but  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough  with  that  to  report  any  definite  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this  insect  daniuge  especially  now? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  the  peacli-growing  region  of  Georgia.  This  i>est. 
is  a  native  insect  of  country-wide  distribution  and  attacks  })Iunis. 
peaches,  and  to  some  extent  pears  und  apples,  but  not  so  greatly. 
This  ijailicular  develojmient  that  I  have  referred  to  is  a  second  breed 
that  has  occurred  only  in  the  important  peach-gnnving  region  of 
(ieorgia,  and  this  has  greatly  increased  the  damage. 

ARSENICAL  SPRAYING   PRACTICES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $10,000  for  investigating 
arsenical  spraying  practices. 

Dr.  How^ARD.  That  is  largely  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  spraying 
out  there  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
arsenical  residue  from  it  when  the  spraying  is  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  and  they  think  that  it  is  dangerous.  The  idea  is  to  try 
to  improve  on  the  method,  and  to  make  extensive  investigations  of 
other  cliemicals  and  other  methods  of  applying  them  in  order  to 
obviate  any  residue. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall  it,  one  item  carried  under  this  particular 
provision  had  reference  to  some  wheat  beetle. 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  my  last  year's  estimates  that  1  have 
a  notation  under  this  item  with  respect  to  the  New  Jersey  wheat 
weevil. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  the  so-called  fly  w^eevil. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  storage  insect?  ^ 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  regard  to  that? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  in  cooperation  with  New  Jersey  officials 
this  past  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  made  any  progress  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  about  deciding,  as  we  have  always  thought, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  people  to  revise  their  methods. 
They  will  have  to  alter  their  agricultural  practice  in  order  to  thrash 
earlier.  If  they  can  thrash  earlier,  they  will  get  rid  of  that  trouble. 
Then  it  is  probable,  if  they  can  not  thrash  earlier,  that  we  can  prepare 
for  the  fumigation  of  the  wheat  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

INSECTS  affecting  CEREAL  AND  FORAGE  CROPS. 

• 

Dr.  Howard.  The  next  item,  No.  29,  is  in  regard  to  insects  affecting 
cereal  and  forage  crops.  There  is  a  request  m  this  item  for  an  ad- 
ditional $20,000,  which  is  to  be  divided  as  explained  in  the  notes. 
One  is  simply  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
tion, and  tne  second  is  for  the  extension  of  the  investigation  to  the 
alfalfa  weevil.  The  alfalfa  weevil  investigation  has  reached  a  point 
now  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  more.  This  insex^t  now 
occupies  the  region  which  is  shown  on  this  map  [indicating].     It 
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originally  made  its  appearance  around  Salt  Lake  City,  but  it  has 
spread  up  into  these  otates  [indicating],  and  has  been  carried  prob- 
ably with  alfalfa  hav  to  these  points  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  That  is.  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

ALFALTA-^-EEVIL  INVESTIGATION. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  project  that  we  have  been  spend- 
ing $8,500  on,  and  we  want  to  spend  $10,000  more.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  method  of  spraying  which  we  want  to  carrj'  into  these  new 
regions.  We  wish  to  be  able  to  do  some  scouting  so  as  to  be  able  to 
find  out  more  accurately  just  where  this  weevil  is.  Before  the  war 
we  introduced  from  Europe  a  parasite  insect,  which  in  some  regions 
cut  out  probably  50  per  cent  of  them.  We  were  not  able  to  send 
anybodv  over  there  during  the  war  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know 
that  al:^alfa  is  grown  in  south  Europe,  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
grown  successfully,  in  spite  of  this  weevil.  There  is  some  kind  of 
natural  control.  Of  course,  the  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
because  we  know  that  this  insect  is  susceptible  to  a  fimgus  disease  in 
moist  climates.  We  tried  to  introduce  that  fungus  disease  out  there, 
but  the  climate  was  too  dry.  We  want  to  bring  in  a  parasite  of  the 
eg<ri?  of  this  beetle  from  Italy  and  south  France.  We  were  unable  to 
introduce  them  during  the  war,  and  we  want  to  place  a  man  over 
there  to  studv  them.  That  will  be  another  item  of  expenditure  under 
thiit  extra  $10,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  alfalfa  weevil,  and  I 
Avould  like  to  ask  you  how  it  operates  on  a  stalk  of  alfalfa? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  beetle  itself  does  not  do  much  harm.  It  is  one 
of  the  long-snouted  beetles  that  we  call  a  weevil,  and  its  larva  eats 
the  leaves. 

Mr.  Wason.  Attacks  the  stalks  and  leaves? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  grasshopper  on  hay? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  effect  is  very  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  $10,000  you  are  asking  for  under  paragraph 
*'  a"  of  the  note  just  a  general  increase  due  to  increased  costs? 

Dr.  Howard,  i  es,  sir ;  that  is  all.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  as 
much  with  that  sum  of  money  as  we  were  able  to  do  under  other 
conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

INSECTS   AFFECTING    SOUTHERN    FIELD   CROPS. 

COTTON   BOLL    WEEVIL. 

Dr.  Howard.  Item  No.  30  is  for  investigations  of  insects  affecting 
southern  field  crops,  including  insects  affecting  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  etc.  We  have  asked  for  $50,000  more,  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  work  in  connection  with  a  new  method  of  dusting  the 
cotton  plant  with  calcium  arsenate.  The  situation,  very  briefly,  is 
this:  That  while  we  have  shown  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  and  in 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  a  small  scale  but  on  a  large  plantation  scale, 
that  it  is  possible  to  use  this  new  process  at  a  saving  of  approximately 
$160  per  acre ;  it  does  not  destroy  all  the  weevils,  but  it  enables  them 
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to  grow  good  crops.  That  particular  method  by  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that  in  those  particular  parts  ox  the  cotton  belt  rniKt 
be  altered  under  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions vary,  so  that  we  wish  to  establish  five  or  six  field  stations 
in  typically  different  areas  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  by  that  means  to 
accommodate  our  process  to  the  conditions  as  they  occur  there.  We. 
wish  to  do  that  so  that  we  will  have  definite  information  for  every 
section  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  dry  application  to  the  plant? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  dustmg. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  spraying  that  would 
have  such  a  different  eff.ect  in  different  regions  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Do  you  mean  the  dusting? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  a  question  of  the  time  it  is  applied,  and  of  how 
much  to  apply  at  a  time.  The  effect  of  this  dusting  is  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  the  moisture.  In  Mississippi,  for  instance,  the  efficacy 
has  depended  largely  upon  the  moisture  or  dew.  The  dusting  is  done 
at  ni^ht,  and  the  dew  holds  the  dust.  The  efficacy  of  this  particular 
arsenical  compound  consists  in  getting  something  that  is  very  fine 
and  minute.  Tlie  dust  is  blown  out  upon  the  plants  when  the  dew  is 
on,  and  the  weevils  coming  to  feed  upon  the  plants  with  the  morning 
sun  are  killed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  you  have  not  much  dew,  you  do  not  know 
whether  the  weevil  will  be  thirsty? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  compound  to  put 
on  under  different  conditions,  or  how  to  apply  it  where  there  is  not 
so  much  dew. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  tried  it  anywhere  else  except  in  Missis- 
sippi? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  tried  it  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
planters  have  tried  it  all  through  the  cotton  belt.  Many  of  them 
have  failed  to  get  good  results,  and  they  became  disgusted  simply 
because  they  did  not  realize  the  difference  in  different  localities,  ne 
have  not  done  enough  experimental  work  to  put  them  right.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  other  complication  which  is  hurting 
the  cotton  planters  and  the  reputation  of  the  bureau  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  and  that  is  that  certain  manufacturers  of  insecticides 
and  spraying  machinery  are  sending  their  agents  through  the  coun- 
try making  all  sorts  of  extravagant  promises  and  giving  all  sorts  of 
recommendations,  and  some  of  them  claim  that  they  have  come 
straight  from  our  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  frequently  noticed  warnings  that  were  issued 
against  buying  machinery  for 'spraying,  and  I  wondered  what  the 
reason  was.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to 
fool  with  unless  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  effects  under 
different  climatic  conditions? 

Dr.  Howard.  He  will  not  get  the  best  results  until  the  whole  thing 
has  been  studied  in  those  regions  by  experts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  expect  to  spend  $75,000  in  this  weevil  work) 

Dr.  Howard.  $50,000.  The  increase  is  only  $50,000  in  that  whole 
section  of  work  for  southern  field  crops.  The  whole  $50,000  is  to  be 
devoted  to  this  one  point. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  spent  $25,000  for  this  purpose  this  last 
ear? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  expect  to  spend  $50,000  more  than  that 
year? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Making  $75,000  in  all. 
I    Dr.  Howard.  Was  there  $26,000  more  last  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  expected  you  to  make  the  $25,000  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  asked  last  year  for  $75,000  for  this  weevil 
work  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 
~i         Mr.  Anderson.  And  we  gave  you  $25,000. 
g      Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

-       Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  that  $25,000  and  $60,000  more 
this  year,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  heard  one  farmer  sav-that  he  had  used  it,  and  that 
as  a  result  he  had  a  pretty  good  yieldf  of  cotton  per  acre. 

Dr.  Howard.  In  what  region? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  in  a  section  that  was  invaded  by  the  boll 
-weevil  only  this  past  year.  It  is  in  the  western  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  an  unusually  intelli- 
^nt  farmer,  and  I  presume  he  had  made  some  investigation,  but 
he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it  and  said  that  it  was  the  only  hope 
that  a  man  had  to  raise  cotton  there. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  was  a  party  of  prominent  planters  and  State 
officials,  anticipating  this  invasion,  who  went  to  Louisiana  to  look 
over  this  process  in  its  infancy  and  they  talked  with  Mr.  Coad,  who 
has  charge  of  the  work  there.  He  must  have  advised  and  consulted 
-with  Mr.  Coad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  the  only  man  that  I  know  of  who  has  tried  it 
on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  had  $25,000  to  develop  this  work  and  get 
it  started  and  you  had  gotten  the  machinery  developed,  why  do  you 
need  $50,000  more? 

Dr.  Howard.  Because  of  the  great  desire  of  starting  a  central 
point  at  each  one  of  the  five  or  six  different  regions  where  the  farm- 
ers can  come  and  talk  to  the  men  and  where  we  can  conduct  addi- 
tional experiments,  the  amount  of  variation  per  acre,  and  all  that; 
we  can  not  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  the  planters;  they  will  not  do 
it.  They  are  coming  now  from  all  parts  of  the  South  to  our  labora- 
torv  at  Tallulah,  La.,  to  get  advice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  only  one  you  have  in  Louisiana? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  only  one  we  have  at  all,  but  we  have  been  super- 
vising large  work  in  northern  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  that  it  will  work  successfully  in 
other  sections? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  certainly  will  not  work  perfectly  in  other  sections 
if  they  apply  it  in  just  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  those  moist  re- 
gions or  in  the  prairie  regions  of  Texas.    What  we  have  to  be  able 
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to  do  is  to  ^ive  them  regional  advice.    It  is  going  to  be  the  nving 
of  the  cotton  crop  until  we  get  something  better. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  may  be  able  to  serve  the  arsenic  in  some  fma  IJ' 
that  will  check  it;  that  is  your  problem?  *'' 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.    We  by  no  means  despair  of  getting  na» 
thing  better  and  more  etficient  and  more  economical,  out  we  hin  -. 
not  lound  it  yet.  J  | 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  despaired  of  finding  something  more  I 
economical? 

Dr.  Howard.  Xo,  sir. 


EXPENSE  AND  SAVlN(i  EFFECTED  FOR  PLANTERS. 


-r 


Mr.  Anderson.  How  expensive  is  this  operation? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  costs,  T  think,  about  $5  per  acre  per  applicaticHL 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  applications  are  required  in  the  couis 
of  the  season  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  number  of  applictions  would  vary.  They  in 
applying  four  in  Ix)uisiana,  making  the  total  cost  of  tte  operatiou 
$20  an  acre.    From  that  thev  have  derived  a  profit  of  $160  an  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  only  get  a  third  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  u 
acre,  with  8  cents  a  pound  for  it,  you  are  not  getting  very  much  for 
that  operation — you  better  feed  it  to  the  boll  weevil  f 

Dr.  Howard.  Of  course,  there  are  many  regions  where  they  gd 
more  than  a  third  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  average  was  brought  down.  If  this  thing  wis 
successful,  the  farmers  would  not  hesitate  to  spend  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  No.  31. 

INSECTS   AFFECTING   FORESTS. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  an  appropriation  which  has  rested  at  $4O/X)0 
for  a  number  of  years  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  reduced  it  $8,000  last  year. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  We  consider  it  to  be  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  work.  The  Forest  Service  is  dependent  upon  us  for 
advice  about  forest  insects,  and  while  we  have  worked  out  a  good 
many  problems  there  is  room  for  its  extension  to  very  considerably 
more.  Every  cent  that  we  put  into  this  purpose  will,  I  am  sure, 
bring  good  results.     - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  unusual  outbreak  or  epidemic  at  this 

time? 

Dr.  How^^RD.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  just  an  extension  of  the  work  along  general 
lines? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  in  forest  cntomologj\ 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  TRUCK  CROPS. 

Item  No.  32  as  it  fonnerly  read  included  both  insects  affecting 
truck  crops  and  insects  affecting  stored  products.    We  recoinmeJid 
that,  it  be  divided  into  two  diflorent  appropriations,  one  for  truck 
crops  only  and  the  other  for  stored  products.    It  is  imder  that  iten 
of  stored   products  that  comes  the   weevil  you  spoke  of  in  New 
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'^ersey.  The  increase  that  is  asked  for  in  truck  crops  is  to  be  devoted 
atirely  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  sweet-potato  weevil 
n  the  South.  We  think  that  we  can  practically  exterminate  it  if 
riven  the  opportunity.  It  is  an  insect  which  is  apparently  not 
specially  difficult  to  handle  if  we  can  get  peoijle  to  do  it.  We 
ave  had  the  cooperation  of  the  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Jabama.  Texas  and  Louisiana  have  not  passed  quarantine  laws  that 
'ill  help  us,  but  are  expected  to  do  so  this  winter.  This  insect  gets 
ito  the  stored  sweet  potato  and  ruins  them  and  goes  into  them  in  the 
ibers  in  the  ground  and  burrows  them  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  proposition  for  investigations  under  No.  33, 
Jparate,  for  what  will  you  use  the  increase  of  $40,000  which  has 
^suited  in  this  item? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  to  be  used  for  increasing  the  force  in  the  field 
I  the  effort  to  eradicate  the  pest,  more  or  less  police  work,  in  addi- 
on  to  investigational  work  to  be  done,  but  it  is  mostly  police  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  going  to  do  investigational  work  under 
lis  item,  what  is  the  purpose  of  separating  the  two  items — they  are 
>r  the  same  purpose? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir.  The  general  provision  is  insects  affecting 
lick  crops,  inchiding  insects  affecting  the  potato,  sugar  beet,  cab- 
ifire,  onion,  tomato,  bean,  peas,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  $40,000  increase  in  this  item? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR   ERADICATION   OF   SWEET- POTATO   WEEVIL. 

• 

Mr.  Anderson.  AVhat  does  that  cover? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  the  eradication  of  the 
ireet-potato  weevil. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  go  about  its  eradication? 
Dr.  Howard.  It  feeds  upon  a  few  wild  plants,  and  the  extermina- 
on  of  those  plants  is  one  thing.  Another  thing  is  to  enforce  regu- 
itions  to  the  effect  that  sweet-potato  growers  will  not  get  their 
raws  and  slips  from  which  they  grow  the  plants  from  regions  which 
re  infested,  and  infested  potatoes  must  be  destroyed  in  a  country 
>vered  by  the  weevil  already.  This  is  a  movement  which  has  re- 
vived the  indorsement  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  in  the 
itates  affected. 

COOPERATION  OF  STATES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  the  States  cooperate? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  Florida  especially  used  a  considerable  amount 
)f  "money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  has  been  spent? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  Florida  spent  $20,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  the  other  States  contribute? 

Dr.  Howard.  Insignificant  sums,  but  they  placed  their  State  offi- 
dals  at  our  disposal.  They  have  not  made  direct  appropriations  of 
heir  own. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  the  States  to  contribute  next  year? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  so  hope.  You  can  not  tell  what  a  State  will  do, 
rfr.  Anderson. 

27300—21 29 
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Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  general  thinff,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  pre- 
venting a  spread  of  the  bug,  it  woulciseem  to  me  that  the  best  inmca- 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  work  is  the  extent  to  which  the  States  are 
willing  to  cooperate  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  have  all  cooperated  in  the  way  of  passing  laws 
about  the  introduction  of  the  stock  from  which  the  plants  grow,  the 
slips  or  draws  from  other  States,  and  they  have  also  established 
quarantines  which  they  are  supporting  against  the  regions  which 
are  infested. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  that  Texas  and  Louisiana  did  not  cooperate, 
according  to  this  statement? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  for  the  first  two  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  two  States,  according  to  vour  note,  are  more 
seriously  infested  than  any  other  States  ? 

Dr.  llowARD.  les,  sir.  The  other  States  are  quarantined  against 
Texas  and  Louisiana  for  that  reason,  and  they  will  probably  pass 
laws  at  the  coming  sessions.  We  have  stayed  out  oi  these  States 
largely  because  they  have  not  exhibited  proper  interest,  but  they  are 
going  to  pass  laws  and  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  them.' 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  this  sweet-potato  weevil  pretty  general  in  that 
territory  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Only  in  a  few  States  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  a 
rather  limited  distrilDution.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  map  with  me. 
It  extends  on  a  narrow  line  from  Galveston  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to 
and  including  Florida. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  indicating  that  it  has  spread 
recently  ? 

Dr.  flowARD.  Not  since  we  began  our  work.  It  had  been  spreading 
slowly  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  We  have  been  able  to  exterminate  it 
almost  in  Florida,  and  we  have  been  reducing  the  infested  area  in 
both  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  reducing  the  are?.,  why  do  you  need 
more  money  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  order  to  hurry  the  work  and  get  rid  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  very  important  work  to  be  done  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  where  we  have  not  done  any  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  hurrying  the  work,  get- 
ting through  with  it,  but  when  I  look  over  this  program  of  work 
and  find  that  we  are  still  working  on  bugs  where  the  inquiry  was 
begun  in  1889  or  thereabout,  I  am  not  very  much  encouraged  in 
hurrying  it.  . 

Dr.  Howard.  Insects  are  very  hard  creature^  to  get  ahead  of. 
Dame  Nature  seems  to  be  more  intcirested  in  ix^creasing  the  insect 
family  than  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  meftn  to  speak  in  a  critical  way  at  all. 

Dr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  understand. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  STORIH)  GRAIN,  CEREALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  take  up  the  next  item.  No.  33. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  item  that  we  propose  to  separate  from 
the  old  arrangement,  which  included  insects  affecting  stored  prod- 
ucts. That  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  division.  We  only  put  it  in 
under  the  other  head  because  the  man  in  charge  of  truck  crops  hap- 
pened to  have  an  interest  in  stored  products,  grain  particularly.    We 
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have,  however,  made  a  new  section  in  the  bureau  and  put  an  expert 
in  charge  of  it,  and  we  have  rather  modestly  asked  for  $10,000  more 
for  the  purposes  indicated  under  paragraphs  *'a''  and  "b."    The 

?uestion  of  the  intensive  investigation  of  insects  affecting  dried 
ruits  becomes  of  considerable  importance  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  tremendous  development  in  the  dehydrating  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds.  Many  are  very  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  it  seems 
that  this  process  will  be  very  important  in  increasing  the  food  of 
the  Xation.  The  minute  you  dry  vegetables  or  fruit  they  become 
subject  to  attacks  by  another  different  class  of  insects.  This  increase 
is  in  relation  to  these  insects. 

Air.  KuBEY.  You  say  that  you  used  to  carry  item  No.  33  in  the 
preceding  item,  No.  S2i 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  No.  32. 

Mr.  RuBEr.  There  is  nothing  in  item  No.  32  which  calls  for  grain 
as  a  cereal^ 

Dr.  Howard.  Stored  products,  as  you  see;  that  included  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  this  item  No.  33  deal  with  stored  products? 
Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  RuBEY.  With  grading? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  at  all.  The  second  paragraph  under  which 
$4,500  is  requested  is  for  investigation  of  warehouses  and  w-arehouse 
conditions  in  regard  to  insects  damaging  all  sorts  of  things  in  the 
warehouses.  The  Warehousemen's  Association  is  very  much  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  such  an  enormous  insect  damage  to 
products  stored  in  their  warehouses.  It  is  for  a  special  investigation 
of  this  insect  problem  that  we  have  asked  this  money.  If  a  man,  for 
example,  ,who  understands  insects  goes  into  a  warehouse  and  looks 
around  and  sees  what  insects  are  there,  a  very  simple  beginning 
would  be  to  suggest  to  the  warehouseman  some  different  arrangement 
of  the  material  that  he  has  stored  which  would  prevent  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage,  but  that  must  be  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  insects. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  you  to  ask  for  more,  but 
I  do  not  see  how^  you  can  do  much  with  $4,500  ? 

Dr.  How  ARD.  Not  so  very  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  really  hope  to  do  with  $4,500? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  will  get  into  relation  with  a  niunber  of  big 

establishments  and  see  just  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  advising 

them.     It  will  require  two  or  three  more  men  and  their  traveling 

expenses. 

^  Mr.  Byrnes.  $4,500  would  not  give  you  more  than  about  two  men  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  their  compensation  and  traveling  expenses*. 

Dr.  Howard.  You  see,  the  thing  is  a  new  problem  and  we  want 
to  feel  it  out  before  we  ask  for  more  money.  There  would  be  the 
actual  expenses.  The  experiments  and  all  that  vould  be  undertaken 
by  the  warehouseman  themselves  under  oyr  advice.  There  would 
be  little  money  needed  for  experimentation.  We  must  make  the 
study  to  give  them  the  advice. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  total  increase  in  both  items  is  $50,000? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  $40,000  and  $10,000,  $50,000. 
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BEE    CULTURE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  take  up  item  No.  34. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  the  bee  culture  in- 
vestigation, which  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of 
the  honey  supply,  the  nectar  supplv.  The  honey  plants  must  be 
studied  at  the  time  of  blooming.  This  has  been  done  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  Dr.  Phillips,  in  charge  of  this  work,  wants  to  make  an  exact 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  nectar  and  how  to  build  iip  the  colony  so 
as  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  nectar  supply.  1  do  not  myself 
know  very  much  about  beekeeping,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  reason- 
able request. 

INSECTS   AFFECTING    CITRUS   AND    OTHER   TROPICAL   FRUITS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Howard.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  increase  of  $15,000  for 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  citrus  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruits — quite  a  number  oi  small  items — and  if  you  will  permit 
.  Mr.  Marlatt,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  who  will  appear  before  you  later,  this  division  also  has 
charge  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  you  can 
ask  any  questions  necessary  about  that  allotment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Marlatt  is  present  now. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Marlati.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  recall  that  last  year  three  dif- 
ferent items,  somewhat  related,  were  merged  into  one  item.  We  had 
had  for  a  good  many  years  an  appropriation  for  insects  affecting  sub- 
tropical fruits,  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  for  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  protect  the  United  States  mainland  from 
the  entry  of  this  pest,  and  a  small  appropriation,  started  two  years 
ago.  on  account  of  the  camphor  thnp.  These  three  items  were  all 
brought  together  hist  year  in  one  general  appropriation.  The  total 
amount  was  reduced  by  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  We  urged 
last  year  that  these  items  should  be  increased.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  items  represent  rather  an  oasis  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment. They  are  items  covering  work  of  very  great  importance,  for 
which  no  increased  appropriation  has  been  asked  for  12  years.  We 
had  made  the  most  economical  use  of  the  money  possible  and  had 
extended  the  work  to  the  limit,  but  had  gotten  to  the  stage  where 
an  increase  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  made  such  request  last 
year  and  received  a  rather  unsatisfactory  response  from  Congress  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  three  items  and  a  reduction  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  requests  for  this  year  are  practically  a  duplication  of  those 
of  last  year,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  remember  that  these  np- 
propriations  have  not  been  increased  for  some  12  years.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  is  indicated  in  the  notes  '"  a,'' '"  b,'  and  "  c." 

INVESTKJATTONS  in  CALIFORNIA  AND  FLORmA. 

Note  (a )  is  $^^,000  for  citrus-fruit  insect  investigations  in  California. 
The  old  appropriation  for  all  citrus  work  was  something  like 
$16,600,  with  which  we  have  been  doing  work  in  California,  Florida, 
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and  Louisiana,  wherever  there  was  any  citrus  work  to  be  done.  That 
$16,500  had  to  be  divided  between  three  or  four  different  States. 
The  work  in  California  is  the  most  important.  It  has  relation  to  the 
big  citrus  district  of  the  United  States,  and  included  also  the  other 
subtropical  fruits  of  California.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$3,(X)0  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  work  which  is  now  in  progress. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  good  work  accomplished  there.  The  fumiga- 
tion of  citrus  orchards  is  becoming  a  standardized  practice.  A  new 
system  of  disinfection  of  the  trees  was  brought  into  use  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  is  now  being  standardized.  That  is  disinfection  by 
the  use  of  what  we  call  liq^uid  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  The  old  process 
was  to  generate  the  gas  m  crocks  under  the  trees  and  the  cfry  gas 
coming  out  floated  up  throughout  the  tented  trees.  Under  the  new 
process  the  gas  is  generated  and  condensed  at  plants  for  the  purpose 
after  the  fashion  in  which  liquid  air  is  produced.  This  liquelied  gas 
is  spraved  on  the  ground  unaer  the  tented  trees  and  rapidly  volatil- 
ized.    The  standardizing  of  this  method  is  still  in  progress. 

Another  important  item  is  the  control  of  the  citrus  mealy  bugs. 
These  are  white  louse  like  insects,  very  harmful  to  citrus  trees  and 
other  plants.  Even  gassing  is  not  efficient  in  the  case  of  these  in- 
sects. The  control  of  one  of  these  mealy  bugs  has  been  worked  out 
fairly  well.  In  the  comparatively  small  area  infested  by  this  insect 
effective  control  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  citrus  growers  of 
this  area  are  for  the  first  time  in  years  being  able  to  sell  their  fruit 
as  high  grade.  The  small  quantity  they  have  hitherto  produced 
has  been  necessarily  sold  as  seconds  and  thirds.  The  appreciation 
of  the  department's  work  in  that  particular  instance  is  very  keen 
and  enthusiastic.  I  think  you  can  appreciate  that  a  field  as  large 
as  the  citrus  industry  of  California  requires  constant  work  and 
investigation.  The  work  of  the  department  in  that  field  is  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  technical  experts  who  are  maintnined  as  con- 
tinuing factors  in  connection  with  most  large  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. We  have  not  been  able  to  expand  this  work  to  meet  urgent 
needs,  and  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  has  led  to  the  loss  of  some 
very  valuable  men.  One  man  in  particular  who  was  engaged  as  the 
leader  in  that  work  in  California  has  been  taken  over  by  an  inde- 
pendent citrus  agency  in  California  at  a  salary  two  or  tnree  times 
greater  than  he  was  getting  from  the  department. 

The  small  increase  of  $1,800,  described  under  note  (/>),  is  for  a 
similar  work  which  is  being  done  in  Florida.  The  study  of  citrus 
insects  in  Florida  has  been  conducted  on  an  expenditure  of  about 
$5,000  a  year.  The  citrus  industry  in  Florida  has  greatly  developed, 
and  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  work  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  this  increase  is  much  needed  to  cany  that  work  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A^^lat  are  you  expending  for  this  work  in  (Cali- 
fornia ?. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  it  all  comes  out  of 
the  $16,500  appropriation  that  T  mentioned  for  the  citrus  work.  It 
probably  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 
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INSECTS   AFFECTING   THE  AVOCADO,  GUAVA,  ETC. 

The  third  note  (c)  has  relation  to  the  station  at  Miami.  Fla.  At 
Miami  there  is  developing  a  very  large  avocado  industry.  This  is 
a  new  fniit  industry"  for  this  country,  and  one  destined  to  expand 
enormously. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  that  fruit? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  It  is  the  alligator  pear,  a  very  valuable  salad  fruit. 
It  differs  from  many  other  iruits  in  possessing  a  large  actual  food 
value.  It  is  now  very  expensive,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  so 
abundantly  produced  that  you  or  I  can  afford  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  charged  for  them? 

Dr.  Marl.\tt.  They  are  often  retailed  for  as  much  as  a  dollar  apiece. 
There  is  an  avocado  pear  tree  in  a  suburb  of  Ijos  Angeles  that  has 
an  interesting  history.     A  man  bought  a  house  and  lot  out  in  this   | 
suburb  and  this  tree  was  on  it  at  the  time.     I  saw  the  tree  one  year 
ago.     It  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  has  a  sort  of  lattice  house  built 
over  and  around  it,  and  it  is  insured  for  $20,000.     The  purchaser  of 
this  small  house  was  unfamiliar  with  the  fruit,  but  later  discovered 
that  he  had  unwittingly  purchased  something  of  a  gold  mine,  and 
the  fruit  from  the  tree,  I  was  told,  gives  him  a  net  revenue  of  about 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  avocado  industry  is  growing  in  Florida.  The  clinaate  alon^ 
the  coast  near  Miami  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  Large  orcharcfa 
are  being  planted  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  in  bearing.  In 
response  to  the  earnest  demands  of  avocado  growers,  the  depart- 
ment undertook  a  few  years  ago  an  investigation  of  the  insect  enemies 
of  the  avocado  tree.  This  project  covers  also  the  insect  enemies  of 
other  subtroi)ical  fruits  of  that  region,  notably,  the  mango  and  the 
papaya.  We  have  very  limited  funds  with  which  to  undertake  this 
work,  and  it  has  gone  along  in  a  rather  precarious  way  for  two 
years.  A  lot  of  very  useful  work  has,  however,  been  accomplished. 
The  young  man  in  field  charge  of  the  work  has  published  half  a 
dozen  ^preliminary  bulletins  and  reports  for  the  benefit  of  the  grow- 
ers, giving  them  the  information  which  he  has  obtained.  He  is  just 
in  the  midst  of  that  work,  and  he  should  have  a  competent  assistant 
and  funds  for  reasonable  expansion.  The  request  for  $3,000  is  made 
for  that  purpose. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  PLANTS  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

The  next  item  (d)  is  also  a  $3,000  item,  and  is  for  work  for  which 
we  have  had  no  specific  appropriation  hitherto.  That  is  for  the 
investigation  of  greenhouse  cultures.  We  have  started  work  in  that 
field  in  respcmse  to  urgent  demands  from  florists,  ornamental-plant 
growers  and  growers  of  economic  plants  under  glass.  We  started 
that  work  by  diverting,  from  time  to  time,  men  trom  related  woric. 
I  understand  that  somebody  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $25,000  for  an  investigation  of  insects  attacking  such  cul- 
tures. We  are  starting  this  work  in  a  very  small  way,  but  the  field 
is  a  very  large  one.  If  you  look  into  the  value  of  plants  grown  un- 
der glass  you  will  find  that  it  will  correspond  to  the  value  of  some 
of  our  more  important  farm  crops.    The  capital  invested  in  sudi 
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•rests  is  tremendous.    It  is  one  of  the  big  industries  of  the  coun- 

.  and  one  that  as  to  insect  study  and  control  has  had  practically 

hing  done  for  it  by  the  department  imtil  the  last  year.    The  work 

have  already  done  has  been  of  such  value  that  it  has  led"  to  this 

land  for  more  adequate  covering  of  the  field. 

Ir.  Anderson.  I  understand  there  is  some  new  bug  that  attacks 

^bushes,  which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage,  both  here  and  in 

lada. 

>r.  Marlett.  It  is  probably  not  a  new  bug,  but  an  old  one  that  has 

^n  on  a  new  habit. 

Ir.  Anderson.  It  is  a  sort  of  midge? 

)r.  Marlatt.  There  are  a  good  many  insects  that  attack  roses 

]:reenhouses,    What  I  had  in  mind  and  what  I  supposed  you  had 

nind  is  the  strawberry  beetle,  which  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  new 

it  and  is  doing  threat  damage  to  rose^  grown  under  glass.    There 

also  various  midges  in  greenhouses  as  the  chrysanthemum  midge 

the  rose  midge. 

[r.  Anderson.  This  insect  I  referred  to  attacks  rose  bushes,  I  am 
e  sure, 
r.  Marlatt.  This  strawberry  beetle  began  to  attract  notice  as  a 

pest  in  1919,  and  that  may  be  what  you  have  in  mind, 
he  department,  I  believe,  stands  ready  to  indorse  the  application 
2^h  may  be  made  for  a  much  larger  appropriation.    Our  item  for 

w^ork  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  at  all  what  the  depart- 
t  feels  should  be  done  in  this  field,  but  merely  its  recognition  of 

economic  status  resulting  from  the  heavy  indebtedness  at  the 
ent  moment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  opportunity 
xpend  $25,000  in  that  field  with  enormous  returns  to  the  country 

whole. 

INSECTS  AFFECTIING  FRUIT  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE. 

he  last  item  (e)  is  in  relation  to  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
:he  Canal  Zone.     There  has  been  no  specific  appropriation  for 

work,  but  it  is  work  which  could  be  carried  on  properly  out  of 
old  fruit-fly  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  this  work  in  the  Canal 
e  had  to  do  in  large  part  with  fruit  flies.  A  station  was  estab- 
ed  in  the  Canal  Zone  about  two  years  ago,  and  a  number  of  very 
►ortant  subjects  have  been  studied.  One  of  these  is  the  black  flyN 
:?itrous  and  otlier  fruits.  This  pest  does  not  now  occur  in  the 
ted  States,  but  is  well  established  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  also 
irs  in  Cuba  -and  in  half  a  dozen  places  in  the  islands  and  countries 
th  and  southeast  of  us. 

.  hearing  was  held  at  the  department  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  pre-» 
inary  to  the  establishment  of  quarantine  restrictions  on  thei 
-y  of  fruit  from  that  part  of  the  world  because  of  this  fly.  The 
us  and  other  fruitgrowers  of  the  South  are  very  much  afraid  that 

fly  will  get  into  this  country  through  the  agency  of  imported 
its  and  do  the  same  mischief  here  that  it  is  now  doing  in  Cuba 

other  places.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  this 
i  without  putting  any  embargo  on  fruits.  A  fruit  embargo 
lid  cause  great  losses  to  tlie  people  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
roposed  by  regulation  to  see  that  the  fruit  from  those  countries 
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comes  in  clean  packages  and  is  free  from  leafage,  because  the  insects 
are  carried  on  the  leaves  and  not  on  the  fruit.  Disinfection  will 
be  given  where  it'is  necessary,  and  the  cars  crossing  from  Cuba  will 
be  required  to  be  free  from  such  leafage.  By  these  and  other  means 
we  hope  to  control  the  risk  without  putting  any  serious  embargo 
on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  from  these  countries  to  the  south 
of  us,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  we  are  much  interested. 

Our  principal  opportunity  to  study  this  pest  is  at  our  station  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  We  recently  lost  the  man — a  well-trained  expert — who 
was  in  charge  of  this  work.  He  could  not  support  his  family  on  his 
salary  and  accepted  a  better  job  in  this  country,  where  he  did  not 
have  the  disadvantajire  of  living  several  thousand  miles  away  from 
his  friends  and  relatives. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Where  is  that  station  located? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Near  Ancon,  Balboa  Heights.  It  is  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Canai  Zone  authorities,  making  use  of  their 
grounds  and  station.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  any  rentals,  and  the  cost 
is  limited  to  the  salaries  of  our  own  men  and  very  small  expense 
authorizations.  We  were  unable  to  replace  the  man  we  lost  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  the  work  was  without  a  leader  for  several 
months.  We  have  recently  secured  a  man  formerly  employed  by  the 
Canal  Zone  authorities  as  their  entomologist  in  charge  oi  the  canal 
farm — in  other  words,  a  plantation  for  the  production  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  people  in  the  canal  service.  He  is  a  well- 
trained  man  who  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  become 
thoroughly  acclimated.  He  is  willing  to  stay,  and  we  are  mighty 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  man.  He  has  as  an  assistant  a  Panamanian, 
who  seems  to  be  thoroughly  efficient.  This  is  a  very  important  sub- 
station, because  of  its  geographical  position  at  an  important  cross- 
roads of  the  world,  where  manj  new  pests  may  gain  lodgment. 
These  men  not  only  do  investigational  work  but,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  horticultural  board,  they  inspect  where  possible  and  as 
may  seem  necessary  the  stuff  that  goes  through  the  canal.  They  have 
stopped  a  number  of  undesirable. things  that  might  have  come  to 
this  continent. 

A  place  like  that,  where  ships  come  from  all^  parts  of  the  earth, 
especially  from  the  tropical  parts  of  the  earth,  is  a  dangerous  place, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  have  it  under  observation 
all  the  time.  ^A  e  are  fortunate  to  have  a  well  trained  man  in  charge 
of  that  work  who  is  willing  to  stay  there.  Living  is  very  expensive 
there,  and  it  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  keep  one's  family.  But  that 
work  should  certainly  be  maintained  and  the  ships  and  their  cargoes 
which  come  to  the  Canal  Zone  from  tropical  and  subtropical  coim- 
tries  should  be  very  carefully  inspected. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  stuff  that  goes  through  the  canal  all  in- 
spected ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  So  far  as  possible  everything  that  brings  an  impor- 
tant risk  is  inspected.  It  is  not  practicable  very  often  to  inspect 
through  cargoes.  Any  such  cargoes  coming  to  our  ports  are  inspected 
at  sucTi  ports  in  this  country.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stun  that 
comes  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  stays  there.  The  olack  fly  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  and  has  happened.  Such  a  pest,  once  it  gains  a 
foothold  in  this  zone,  mav  verv  easilv  be  carried  from  there  to  the 


j 
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mainland.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  fruit  flies  in  this  region 
which  we  don't  want  to  come  any  closer  to  us. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  to  suggest  an 
amendment  of  the  preliminary  wording  of  item  No.  35,  on  page 
182,  which  I  have  been  discussing.  When  the  three  related  items 
were  brought  together  last  year  and  consolidated,  some  very  essential 
words  were  left  out.  Under  the  old  item,  on  account  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly,  the  principal  idea  back  of  the  appropriation  was 
quarantine  and  control  work,  but  the  words  "quarantine  and  con- 
trol ''  were  entirely  left  out,  in  the  consolidation,  so  that  as  the  item 
now  reads  we  have  only  the  implied  authority  from  the  old  wording 
for  the  guarantor  work  we  are  actually  doing  under  the  appropria- 
ticm. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  language  do  you  suggest  ? 

Dr.  Marl.\tt.  I  would  like  to  replace  the  language,  substantially  as 
it  was  before.  I  will  read  the  item  as  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
amended: 

For  investigations  of  insects  affecting  citrus  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical i)lants,  and  for  Investigation  and  control  of  tlie  Mediterranean  and 
other  fruit  tlies  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

And  then  the  references  as  now  given  on  page  182  down  to  the 
amount  of  $6(5,500.  I.  have  substituted  the  word  ''plants''  for  the 
word  "  fruits."  and  have  not  included  the  camphor  thrip,  which  is 
not  a  fruit  pest.  That  substitution  makes  the  item  cover  such  neces- 
sary studies  as  that  of  the  camphor  thrips.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
•'  and  control '"  will  take  care  of  the  quarantine  work  and  the  certifi- 
cation of  export  fruit  from  Hawaii.  \Ve  are  certifying  all  the  fruits 
that  leave  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  United  States,  pineapples, 
and  bananas,  and  three  or  four  other  fruits  and  fruit  products. 
That  is  all  done  under  this  appropriation  by  the  board  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  But  during  the  last  year  we  have 
been  doing  it  as  noted  only  with  implied  authority. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Howard,  what  is  vour  next  item? 

INVESTIGATION    AND    CI^SSIFICATION    OF    MI8CEIJ^\NEOUS    INSECTS,    ETC. 

• 

Dr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  item  86,  "  For  the  investigation  and 
classification  of  miscellaneous  insects,  and  for  the  study  and  investi- 

Sation  of  insects  that  csivry  disease,"  for  which  we  are  asking  $84,330. 
I'ou  will  notice  that  there  is  a  change  of  wording  asked  for,  leaving 
out  the  words  "  investigations  "  and  "  identification  "  and  the  word 
"  systematic,"  and  also  the  words  "  including  the  study  of  insects 
affecting  the  health  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  household  insects, 
and  the  importation  and  exchange  of  useful  insects,"  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  item,  ^'  The  investigation," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  item  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  and  for  the 
study  and  investigation  of  insects  that  carry  disease."  There  is  an 
increase  of  $32,000  recommended  for  this  item.  That  is  explained  in 
the  notes  (r/),  (/>),  and  (c).  Note  (a)  may  not  impress  you  as  being 
a  ver^'^  important  thing,  but  it  is  of  basic  importance  to  our  work. 
That  is  the  employment  of  experts  for  the  classification  of  insects. 
That  item  was  cut  down  $10,000  last  year  and  it  has  worked  to  our 
disadvantage.     We  employ  a  number  of  specialists  in  connection 
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with  different  groups  of  insects.  Insects  are  so  enormous  in  number 
and  so  varied  in  kind  that  a  man  must  devote  his  life  to  one  particu- 
lar group  before  he  understands  them  thoroughly,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  these  experts,  because  we  have  got  to  know  exactly  everything 
that  is  connected  with  them. 

AVhen  a  new  pest  comes  up  we  want  to  know  what  it  is.    It  is  re- 
ferred to  one  of  these  experts,  and  he  is  able  to  place  it  exactly  in 
its  proper  chissification.    He  is  able  to  give  us  references  to  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    It  is  of  very  basic 
importance  not  only  to  our  work  but  also  to  the  work  of  the  States. 
The  State  people  are  constantly  sending  these  specimens  to  us  for 
examination  by  these  experts.     So  we  have  several  men  employed 
who  are  paid  out  of  this  fund,  and  whose  authority  is  absolute  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  any  particular  pest.    That  appropriation  was 
cut  $10,000  last  year,  and  we  have  been  hampered  to  some  extent  in 
our  work,  and  some  of  our  experts  have  had  to  go  on  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence.    AVe  are  very  anxious  to  strengthen  that  force,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  return  of  that  $10,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  simply  restores  the  item  to  last  year's 
amount  ? 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SCREW  WORM  AND  OX  WARBLE. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes.  The  next  item,  which  amounts  to  $17,000.  is 
for  the  extension  of  our  work  in  connection  with  insects  that  anect 
domestic  animals.  We  have  been  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work 
on  that  line.  We  have  been  carrying  on  some  important  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  occurrence  of  flies  in  food-packing  establishments,  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  food  supplies,  and  we  Have  investi- 

fated  the  mite  and  lice  pests  of  poultry.  But  now  tliere  seems  to 
e  a  necessity  for  the  investigation  of  the  screw  worm*  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Southwest,  where  it  has  done  enormous  damage  to  the 
hides  of  cattle.  One  of  our  best  men  has  hit  upon  two  or  three 
lines  of  investigation  which  he  thinks  should  be  followed,  and  for 
that  reason  wo  have  asked  for  $1*7 ,000  for  specific  investigations. 

Then  the  heel  fly  or  the  ox  warble  is  a  widely  distributed  pest  of 
cattle,  occurring  over  the  entire  country.  The  adult  fly  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  heel  of  the  animal.  The  small  larva  which  hatches  from 
the  egg  bores  through  the  skin  just  above  the  heel  and  works  its 
way  into  the  skin  up  to  the  back,  where  it  forms  the  familiar  Imnps 
known  as  warbles  or  wolves.  It  is  especially  troublesome  to  dairy 
cattle,  its  attacks  residting  in  weakened  vitality  and  decreased  milk 
secretion.  In  order  to  conduct  the  necessary  experiments  to  develop 
successful  control  measures,  additional  funds  are  necessary. 

MOSQUITO  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  other  item,  amounting  to  $5,000,  is  to  complete  our  various  in- 
vestigations of  mosquitoes,  particularly  malarial  mosquitoes  imder 
plantation  conditions  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  the  screw-wonn 
work? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  been  spending  possibly  not  more  than  $2,000. 
It  has  taken  part  of  the  time  of  one  assistant. 
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The  mosquito  work  has  been  explained  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
SJilture.    That  is  a  study  of  conditions  on  a  large  plantation  in  the 
^outh  in  order  to  find,  first,  the  economic  bearing  of  the  malarial 
Mosquito  on  plantation  conditions  and  to  see  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  get  rid  of  it,  simply  from  the  entomological  point  of  view.    We 
have  accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  material  and  we  wish  to  have 
^me  extra  money  to  employ  two  or  three  more  men  to  finish  this 
^ork  and  to  report  upon  it. 
Mr.  Akderson.  You  expect  that  this  work  will  continue  how  long? 
Dr.  HowABD.  I  doubt  it  it  continues  two  vears  more.    It  is  work  m 
Vhich  the  health  authorities  in  the  States,  and  also  the  men  who  are 
t?on(hicting  plantations  on  a  large  scale  are  greatly  interested,  and 
it  is  work  which  we  can  carry  on  much  better  than  anybody  else,  be- 
t*aase  of  our  entomological  knowledge. 

GENERAL  ADMIXISTRATIVT-:  EXPENSES. 

In  the  next  item,  Xo.  87,  "'  For  generafl  administrative  expenses 
connected  with  above  lines  of  investigation,  and  for  miscellaneous 
exi)enses  incident  thereto,"  there  is  no  increase  asked  for. 

GYPSY  AXb  BROWN-TAIL   MOTHS. 

For  item  Xo.  38,  which  is,  *'  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  meet  the  emergencv  caused  bv  the  continued  spivad  of  the  gypsy 
and   brown-tail  months  by  conducting  such  experiments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  best  methocls  of  controlling  these  insects,'' 
there  is  a  very  considerable  increase  recommended.     The  appropria- 
tion ivhich  we  had  been  having  of  $302,050,  was  cut  down  by  the  last 
Cong^i'ess  to  $2r)0,(K)0,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  do  the  police  work  recpiired  by  the  threatened  spread  of  the 
insec"t  along  the  border  in  Xew  England.     Tlien,  toward  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  a  sudden  discovery  that  this  insect  had  made 
its  appearance  in  three  or  four  entirely  outside  localities.     One  was 
in  New  Jersey,  one  was  in  Xew  York,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
sma  Her  colonies  elsewhere.     These  were  not  the  I'esult  of  the  spread  of 
the  insect  from  Xew  England,  but  they  were  the  result  of  the  intro- 
<luction  of  European  trees  before  the  passage  of  the  plant  quaran- 
tine law  in  1912,  and  to  the  unnoticed  presence  on  these  trees  of  eggs 
of  the  gypsy  moth,  so  there  have  been  in  Xew  Jei-sey  and  in  two  or 
three  other  "localities  small  colonies  of  the  gypsy  moth  which  have 
been  constantly  spreading.     The  one  in  Xew  Jersey  has  reached  a 
large  size  at  the  pi^esent  time,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  neglect 
our  Xew  England  work  to  go  in  and  do  work  on  the  outside  coh)nies, 
l>ecause  they  threatened  to  spread  to  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
trv*  and  so  we  spent  much  ot  our  reduced  appropriaticm  toward  the 
<*lo«e  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  the  result  of  the  inability  to  do  work  along  the  western  line  of 
the  Xfew  England  spread  of  the  insect  there  has  been  a  marked  move- 
ment there  which  we  have  been  able  to  prevent  very  largely.  We  need, 
in  an  effort  to  exterminate  this  big  colony  in  Jfew  Jersey  and  the 
smaller  colony  in  Xew  York  and  two  or  three  smaller  colonies  on 
Ix)ng  island,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  we  have  asked  for  an  appro- 
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priation  of  $6(K),(XX)  for  this  item  instead  of  $25(),(X)0.  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  item  last  year.    The  States  concerned  are  Yery 
much  exercised.     New  Jersey  has  appropriated  over  $100,000,  and 
there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  New  York  otate  Legislature  providing 
for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  extermination  of  the  smaller 
colonies.    These  States  will  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  us.   We 
will  allow  our  experts,  who  have  been  working  on  these  insects  for 
years,  to  go  in  ancl  take  charge  of  the  campaign,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  we  can  wipe  out  all  these  colonies  if  we  go  at  it  energetically. 

In  the  meantime,  unfortunately,  there  have  been  sent  out  irom 
this  New  Jersey  place  large  numbers  of  trees  to  different  parts  of  the 
countrj',  and  there  is  a  fear  that  through  these  trees  coming  from 
this  infestated  New  Jersey  localitv  there  will  be  an  introduction  of 
this  pest  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    We  want  to  trace  every  one 
of  those  shipments  of  trees  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  insect  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  the  localities  to  which  the  trees  artr 
shipped.    This  appropriation  will  be  spent  in  the  extermination  of 
these  colonies  and  in  the  tracing  of  these  shipments  to  see  if  we  can 
find  further  infestating  colonies  of  these  insects. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AA'hat  is  the  method  of  combating  this  inse  t? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  combated,  first,  by  the  treating  of  the  egg 
clusters  in  the  wintertime.  The  egg  clusters  are  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  we  treat  them  with  creosote. 
Then  after  the  insects  hatch,  early  in  may,  we  conduct  very  exten- 
sive spraving.  We  throw  a  solid  sheet  of  liquid  which. breaks  into  a 
spray.  Jn  that  way  we  destroy  the  young  caterpillars  soon  after 
hatching.  Those  are  the  principal  methods  that  we  use  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  item  aoparentlv  has  been  in  the  bill  since 
1912. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  wondering,  in  view  of  that  fact,  what  reason 
there  was  to  expect  the  extermination  of  this  insect.  Have  you  made 
anv  progress  in  that  direction? 

br.  Howard.  Yes:  we  have  absolutely  prevented  its  spread  over 
the  Ignited  States.  That  appropriation  has  acted  like  a  police  meas- 
ure to  protect  the  whole  country  from  the  spread  of  this  insect.  We 
have,  in  certain  directions,  restricted  it  and  stopped  its  spread  and 
made  the  infested  region  smaller  than  it  was  before.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  States,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  care  of  the  insect  inside  and 
kept  it  down.  AVe  have  been  fighting  along  the  border  to  prevent 
the  spread  beyond  the  border  and  in  an  effort  to  make  the  total  area 
smaller.  The  New  England  States  have  been  cooperating  and  have 
done  verv  well.  F^or  instance,  last  year  Maine  appropriated  $30^000; 
New  Hampshire,  $12,500:  Massachusetts,  $2r)0,000;  Khode  Island, 
$15,000:  and  Connecticut,  $35,000. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  AVhat  is  the  total  amount  of  those  appropriations? 

Dr.  Howard.  Those  appropriations  total  $342,500.  It  should  be 
said  that  in  addition  to  the  State  appropriation  of  $250,000  in  'Mass- 
achusetts, the  towns  and  cities  have  made  independent  appropri- 
ations, and  there  have  been  large  personal  expenditures  by  largie 
proprietors.  It  is  estimated  that  $600,000  was  spent  last  year  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  motlis  attack  all  sorts  of  forest  trees? 

J^r.  Howard.  They  have  attacked  all  forest  trees,  but  they  have 
attacked  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  maple  more  than  the  coniferous 
trees.  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  destroy  the  tree  altogether? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  kiU  it.  They  not  only  feed  upon  practically 
every  kind  of  forest  tree,  but  where  they  occur  in  numbers  and 
where  there  are  adjoining  cultures  of  strawberries  and  vegetables 
they  will  eat  those.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  a  large  strawberry  planta- 
tion on  Cape  Cod  destroyed  by  them.  Then  they  get  into  the  cran- 
berry bogs  on  Cape  Cod  and  destroy  those,  too. 

Mr.  Andersc^n.  I  was  wondering  on  what  you  base  this  estimate 
of  $600,000.  I  notice  in  your  tabulated  statement,  on  page  187,  you 
have  an  estimate  of  $228,342  for  miscellaneous  items.  That  is  rather 
a  large  item  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  very  largely  composed  of  supplies,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  the  buying  of  spraying  machines  and  of  insecti- 
cides. It  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  do  the 
sprayinfr. 

equipment   and   MATERLVL — TRAVELING   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  increase  of  nearly  $70,000  for  equip- 
ment and  material,  and  you  have  an  inci'ease  of  $55,000  for  traveling 
expenses. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  traveling  to 
follow  up  the  shipments  of  trees  in  order  to  find  other  places  that 
have  been  infested  down  to  the  present  time.  You  spoke  of  the  extermi- 
nation idea.  We  have,  in  previous  years,  exterminated  several  colonies 
that  have  been  found  in  this  way.  There  was  one  in  Ohio  which  by 
rigorous  methods  we  succeeded  in  absolutely  exterminating.  There 
was  another  in  the  Hudson  Eiver  Valley,  just  above  New  lork  City, 
in  very  difficult  territory,  which  we  absolutely  exterminated.  It  was 
through  those  two  kinds  of  experience  that  we  have  been  led  to 
oeiieve  that  we  can  exterminate  this  New  Jersey  colonv  which  covers 
about  100  square  miles.  In  the  large  territory  in  J^^ew  England, 
which  covers  about  10,000  square  miles,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold 
tiiem  in  check,  because  we  do  not  believe  we  can  exterminate  them. 

ACTIVITIES   IN    NEW   EN(;L.\ND. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Are  you  reducing  the  affected  area  in  New  England? 

Dr.  Howard.  From  year  to  year  we  will  draw  the  line  in  at  one 
point  or  another.  It  is  very  difficult.  Take,  for  instance,  a  denselv 
wooded  region.  When  you  consider  that  the  insect  spreads  through 
the  carrying  of  newly  hatched  caterpillars  with  the  wind,  you  have 
frot  to  watch  every  hill,  otherwise  in  the  warm  days  in  May  the  cater- 
pillar will  spin  out  and  the  silk  will  float  it  through  the  air  and  it 
will  land  possibly  10  or  15  miles  away. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Does  tlie  spraying  work  in  New  England  include  the 
spraying  on  private  |)roperty? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  we  are  privileged  to  enter  every  place. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  do  vou  collect  a  fee  from  the  owner  if  he  will 
allow  you  to  do  the  spraying? 
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Dr.  Howard.  Not  at  all:  we  do  not  collect  any  fee  from  him  at  all. 
If  his  place  is  :i  menace  to  the  surrounding  country,  he  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  the  spravin^  himself,  under  the  State  law,  but  it  takes 
tiiiK*  to  enforce  the  law.     The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
Fc()cral  (;f>\crnment  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work  as  thorousrVilv  as 
it  should  l)e  done,  and  therefore  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
State  peoph*  so  that  they  work  in  the  interior  and  we  work  along  the 
border. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  AVhen  you  began  this 
work  you  went  over  the  highways  and  sprayed  the  highways,  did 
you  not  i 

I>r.  Howard.  Ves. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  without  any  particular  plan  in  view — it  was  a 
promiscuous  arrangement  ? 

Dr.  Hf>wARi).  We  had  very  definite  plans  in  view,  because  we 
thought  that  the  principal  means  of  the  spreading  of  the  insect 
w^as  by  their  dropping  on  automobiles  and  carts  and  upon  persons. 
and  they  could  V)e  very  easily  carried  in  that  way,  and  it  was  ver\' 
essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  to  be  sure  that  the  road- 
side trees  were  cleared  of  the  caterpillars.  We  have  discovered  since 
that  time  that  that  was  not  the  principal  method  of  spread,  but  that 
the  wind  spread  of  the  very  young  caterpillars  was  the  principal 
method. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  suppose  ordinarily  the  highway  line  along  which 
vou  sprayed  was  in  the  region  of  the  gi*eatest  timber  growth,  and 
if  that  happened  to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  and  there 
were  several  miles  of  that  wooded  growth,  they  would  keep  going: 
from  tree  to  tree? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  true.  That  shows  where  the  trouble  was  with 
the  old  method. 

Mr.  Wasox.  When  did  your  bureau  discover  that  that  was  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  method  of  spreading? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  not  erroneous,  because  they  do  spread  to  some 
extent  in  the  old  way.  but  that  is  not  the  most  important  way. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Let  us  say  the  less  comprehensive  and  effective  method. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  became  thoroughly  sure  of  it  I  think  about  five 
years  ago.    I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  date. 

Mr.  AVasox.  Do  you  think  you  changed  your  method  of  procedure 
five  years  ago?  • 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  soon  after  that,  I  think.  You  may  know  of 
some  instance  in  which  it  was  not  <lone.  Do  you  recall  seeing  any 
such  spraying  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Wasox.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  there  has  been  some  done. 

Mr.  AVasox.  You  tried  to  spray  within  half  a  mile  of  my  farm 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Howard.  Was  that  done  by  the  State  or  by  us? 

^fr.  Wasox.  Tlie  words  "  XTnited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "  wore  on  the  machine. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  How  many  of  these  spraying  machines  have  you 
now  i 

Dr.  Howard.  1  am  not  sure  of  the  number;  I  can  find  out  and  put 
that  in  the  record. 

NoTK.-  Six  horse-drawn  machines  and  14  power  sprayers. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  machines  you 
haA'e  operating  in  New  England. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Why  do  they  call  the  insect  the  gypsy  moth  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  a  verj'  old  English  name.  We  adopted  it  from 
the  Europeans. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  answered  a  question  of  mine  a  few  moments  ago, 
as  I  understood  you,  by  saying  that  your  employees — that  is,  your 
field  men — did  not  attempt  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  owner  of  the  land  con- 
tribute anything  for  cleaning  his  land.    Is  that  so? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  true.    We  ask  nothing  from  the  owner  ex 
cept  permission  to  spray  where  it  seems  necessary  to  protect  the 
countrv  beyond. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  Do  you  have  charge  of  your 
field  men  in  New  England? 

Dr.  Howard.  A  man  under  me,  Mr.  Burgess,  has  direct  charge 
of  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  spraying  operations  carried  on  during 
a  particular  part  of  the  year? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  they  are  carried  on  in  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  carried  on  by  a  temporary  force? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  a  large  force  of  men  are  employed.  A  great 
many  of  those  men,  however,  are  also  employed  in  scouting  Avork 
during  other  portions  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  conducting  these  spraying  operations,  do  you 
undertake  to  spray  a  whole  territory  completely? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  only  certain  spots  in  the  terri- 
tory that  are  dangerous  from  the  viewpoint  of  possible  spreading. 
In  a  hiny  region  we  spray  the  hill  itself  because  the  spread  is  from 
that.  We  do  less  spraying  in  other  regions  where  the  hills  are  not  so 
high.  You  will  find  that  the  gypsy  moths  since  the  very  early  days 
spread  regularly  through  a  forest.  There  will  be  spots  which  will  be 
completely  deforested  and  you  can  see  them  from  a  distance  on  the 
hillside.  Those  regions  are  sprayed  very  thoroughly,  indeed.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  you  attack  a  certain 
area  and  go  in  there  and  spray  everything,  or  whether  you  have  a 
spraying  system  by  which  you  spray  parts  of  a  forest  and  do  not 
spray  other  parts. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  case ;  we  spray  parts,  but  do  not  spray 
other  parts.  We  have  a  tremendous  line  running  from  Long  Island 
Sound  way  round  up  into  Maine.  We  could  not  spray  the  forests 
throughout  that  region.  There  are  certain  spots  from  which  the 
insect  will  spread.  We  know  those  points  and  we  can  go  there  and 
spot  them  from  some  distance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  spray  these  sections  where  you  have  found 
infestation  and  where  you  have  reason  to  believe  the  insect  exists? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  they  have  destroyed  a  forest  or  a  portion  of 
a  forest,  will  they  exist  in  that  territory,  or  do  they  move  to  ad- 
joining territory? 

Dr.  Howard."  Those  that  attempt  to  stay  there  will  die  off.  The 
insect  itself,  that  is,  the  moth  does  not  fly,  because  it  has  a  very  heavy 
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body  and  it  can  only  spread  either  bj'  chance  carriage  on  vehicles 
or  by  the  flight  of  the  caterpillers.    If  you  have  an  isolated  fore^ 
completely  deforested  the  great  majority  of  these  insects  die  out. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  feed  upon.    If  the  tree  leaves  and 
the  undergrowtn  does  not  come  out  next  year  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  feed  upon.    Then,  too,  they  die  of  disease  when  they  are 
crowded  together.    Then  we  have  also  imported  a  number  of  para- 
sites from  Europe  which  kill  off  the  insects. 

Afr.  Wason.  I  expect  they  are  cutting  five  or  six  hundred  cords 
of  oak  on  my  timber  land  which  these  moths  have  killed.  Will  they 
attack  the  young  sprout§  that  come  up  next  spring  where  this  tim- 
ber has  been  cut  off? 

Dr.  Howard.  If  there  are  plenty  of  egg  masses  there  they  will 
attack  the  young  sprouts  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  the  eggs  hatch  on  a  dead  ti*ee? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  if  this  timber  is  split  into  cord  wood  and  is  not 
thrown  on  the  market  they  will  hatch  in  the  spring  and  attack  the 
young  sprouts  that  come  up,  and  it  will  be  a  continuous  process  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  you  haul  your  cordwood  somewhere  else,  it  is  liable 
to  spread  from  that. 

Dr.  Howard.  You  can  not  haul  it  out  of  an  infested  district,  be- 
cause there  is  a  quarantine  against  it. 

Mr.  RiJBKY.  Does  that  only  apply  to  the  State  line? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  line  is  drawn  and  the  quarantine  is  established 
every  year  on  that  line,  that  forest  products  can  not  go  beyond  with- 
out inspection  and  certification.  They  can  not  take  it  over  into  an- 
other part  of  the  State  across  that  line. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  has  to  be  by  State  regulation? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  that  is  by  State  regulation.  All  the  States  have 
their  own  regulations. 

OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  C^n  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  this 
estimate  of  $600,000  is  based  on,  the  number  of  men,  the  number  of 
machines,  etc.? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  appro- 
priately reasonable  estimate,  Avhen  you  consider  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  you  are  figuring  on. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  based,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  men  and 
the  number  of  machines  and  the  amount  of  poison  that  is  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  man  can  not  say  because  there  is  an  infestation 
in  New  Jersey  or  another  in  Pennsylvania  that  it  will  take  $600,000 
or  $1,000,000. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  he  can  if  he  figures  out  the  number  of  men  and 
the  number  of  machines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  work,  Mr.  Burgess,  has 
been  in  charge  of  it  for  a  number  of  years.    He  is  a  very  cautious, 
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a  very  clear-headed  man,  and  a  good  business  man,  and  he  has  made 
tliose  estimates  undoubtedly  with  extreme  care. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  he  certainly  does  not 
indicate  it  in  this  tabulated  statement,  because  your  statement  shows 
an  increase  of  $16,000  in  salaries,  an  increase  of  $13,000  in  wages, 
and  an  increase  of  $55,000  in  traveling  expenses,  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion.  You  are  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  $69,000  for 
equipment  and  material,  and  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$228,000  for  miscellaneous  items,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
$200,000,  and  which  evidently  is  a  case  of  the  same  sort. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $200,000  for  miscel- 
laneous items  alone? 

Dr.  Howard.  T  will  get  the  detailed  estimates  and  insert  them  in 
the  record. 

(The  estimate  referred  to  above  follows:) 

p:Btlmated  1022. 

Salaries $98,198.00 

Wiif-eH 31!4  4e0.  00 

Other  objects  of  expenditure: 

Stationerj^ 1,000.00 

Traveling  expenses 85, 000. 00 

E(juipment  and   material 75,000.00 

Miscellaneous  items ^ 28,  342. 00 

Total 600, 000. 00 

XoTK. — The  item  referred  to  in  the  discussion  as  $228,342  for  raisceUaneous 
items  was  a  clerical  error ;  $200,000  of  this  amount  should  have  been  added  to 
the  item  of  $112,000  for  wages,  as  indicated  in  the  revised  table  above. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  No.  39,  in  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  which  is  transferred  from  the  miscellaneous  section 
of  the  bill? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Without  an  increase  in  the  amount  asked  for? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  increase  asked  for,  but  there  is  a  request 
that  $250,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able. The  corn  borer  has  been  found  in  two  new  locations  since  last 
year. 

It  made  its  appearance  in  western  New  York  and  across  the  border 
in  Canada.  It  is  now  found  at  the  old  original  localities  here 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is, in  eastern  New  England, New  Hampshire? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  and  also  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  it  was 
found  last  year,  but  it  has  been  discovered  also  around  Buffalo  and 
in  Ontario.  Of  course  being  here  [indicating],  these  localities  are 
more  threatening  than  there  [indicating].  This  locality  is  more 
threatening  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  So  that  the  record  will  show,  you  had  better  state  just 
where  you  mean. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  also  in  eastern 
New  England. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  it  is  in  hand  what  do  you  mean? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  prevented  it  from  spreading,  and  we  have 
reduced  the  area  somewhat,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  we  have 
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been  obliged  to  spend  all  our  funds  in  that  region,  and  we  want 
something  available  for  our  next  yesLV — some  appropriation  avail- 
able for  next  year.  "  * 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  are  they  doing  in  Canada? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Canadian  people  are  very  much  excited.  They 
had  a  conference  up  there  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  they  will  make 
an  appropriation  immediately. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  When  did  you  say  they  had  that  conference? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  October. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  say  they  have  not  acted? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  heard.    They  are,  of  course,  a 
menace  to  us  as  well  as  to  their  own  territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  we  maintaining  any  quarantine  against  the 
importation  of  the  insects  from  Canada? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  Mr.  Marlatt  will  discuss  that  quarantine,  as 
well  as  the  quarantine  in  the  South,  in  his  tesitmony,  which  will 
follow  mine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  is  being  done  to  control  the  insect? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  are  several  things  we  are  doing.  We  are  first 
studying  in  each  place  just  what  the  insect  is  affecting.  In  New 
England  it  is  affecting  75  different  plants.  In  eastern  New  York  it 
has  not  as  many  food  plants.  We  have  to  find  out  what  it  affects 
before  we  can  do  anything  whatever.  Then  we  are  burninff  up  the 
waste  places  around  the  corn  fields  and  burning  up  the  stubble  and 
teaching  the  farmers  what  they  must  do. 

The  ('iiairman.  You  say  you  are  burning  them  up;  how  are  you 
doing  that? 

USE  OF  flame  throwers. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  using  flame  throwers  with  success.  We  are 
also  pulling  the  stubble  up  and  putting  it  into  a  pressure  machine 
and  in  that  way  killing  the  insects.  The  most  important  work  that 
we  are  doing,  however,  is  trying  to  find  out  definitely  just  where  it 
is  and  just  what  it  is  feeding  on. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  You  have  had  a  year  in  which  to  do  that.  Well,  not 
that  long  either,  but  you  ought  to  get  that  pretty  well  in  hand  as  soon 
as  possiblcj  because  while  you  are  doing  that  tne  com  borer  will  be 
getting  in  its  work. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  true.  It  has  not  spread  from  many  of  these 
places  since  it  was  first  introduced.  That  is,  since  we  first  found  out 
that  it  was  introduced  through  broom  corn  that  was  shipped  into  this 
country.  And  we  have  found  that  it  spread  in  Ontario  from  the 
broom  corn  factories;  that  is,  it  was  in  the  broom  com  shipped  in 
from  Europe.  We  are  trying  to  trace  all  those  shipments  and  find 
out  through  our  own  men,  or  through  local  men,  where  the  insect  has 
become  established. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  find  these  flame-throwing  devices  eSective 
in  destroying  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Oh,  ves ;  they  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  railroads  have  been  using  a  flame  thrower 
in  my  country  for  years,  and  they  say  it  does  not  work  and  does  not 
destroy  the  weeds  at  all. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  destroys  the  caterpillar  that  works  in  the 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  a  flame  thrower? 
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Dr.  Howard.  It  is  a  pressure,  appa A tus  that  throws  out  a  flaming 
creosote  or  other  material  which  makes  a  quick  flame  and  throws  out 
sufiicient  heat  to  destroy  the  caterpillars.  They  are  using  the  Army 
flame-throwers,  by  the  way,  I  may  say,  in  Southern  France,  to  de- 
stroy the  grasshoppers.  There  were  last  summer  great  numbers  of 
gi'asshoppers  in  southern  France,  and  they  are  using  flame  throwers 
successfully.  There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  that.  All  the 
poulti7  in  that  particular  region  was  feeding  on  the  grasshoppers 
with  avidity,  and  after  using  the  flame  throwers  they  found  that  the 
chickens  and  ducks  were  much  fonder  of  roasted  grasshoppers  than 
they  were  of  the  raw  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  RuBKY.  It  might  be  well  to  establish  a  camp  up  there  and  put 
the  soldiers  to  work. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Doctor,  w  hen  was  this  map  prepared  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  recently. 

CORN  HORER  IN  MAINE. 

Mr.  Wason.  Maine  is  the  place  I  was  speaking  of. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  New  England  [indicating  on  the  map].  The 
green  portion  represents  the  territory  scouted  and  where  the  borer 
was  not  found.  The  blue  is  the  region  of  finding  it,  and  the  scarlet 
f)ortion  is  where  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  right  up  here  [indicating  on  the  map],  have 
you  discovered  any  corn  borer  in  there? 

Dr.   Howard,  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  AVason.  W^ell,  it  is  there. 

Dr.  Howard.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  AVason.  I  was  in  there  in  the  campaign  in  Maine,  and  there 
was  consternation  there.    That  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Frveburg. 

Dr.  Howard.  Our  scouting  line  came  to  here  [indicating].  You 
see,  tliis  is  not  scouted  in  solid  blocks,  but  along  lines.  That  is  to 
say,  we  had  gone  to  all  the  points  where  stuff  had  been  sent,  sweet 
corn  and  that  sort  of  thing — ^to  the  summer  hotels  and  resorts  which 
abound  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  some  places  you  have 
not  discovered? 

Dr.  Howard.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Wason.  These  farmers  were  very  much  disturbed. 

Dr.  How  ARD.  Was  it  identified  by  some  competent  man  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  They  claimed  it  was.  This  was  when  they  were  draw- 
ing their  sweet  corn  to  the  canneries  in  August. 

INCREASE   IN  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  note  in  your  tabulated  statement  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  Doctor,  vou  show  an  estimated  increase  in  traveling  ex- 
penses from  $30,000  to  $160,000. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  means  there  must  be  ever  so  much  more  travel- 
ing by  the  scouts  in  their  efforts  to  find  these  things.  And  traveling 
expenses  are  greater  than  they  were  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  increase  of  500  per  cent. 
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Dr.  Howard.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as 
last  year  in  the  way  of  scouting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Vou  should  do  five  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Rx  BEY.  There  is  one  decrease.     You  have  a  decrease  in  tbe 
material-  desired. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  because  we  have  bought  it. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  you  have  a  decrease  in  a  miscellaneous  item. 

Dr.  HowARi>.  We  look  upon  this  corn-borer  work  and  the  gypsy- 
moth  work  as  emergency  work  that  nuist  not  be  stopped.  We  have 
got  to  keep  on  with  this  work  and  stop  the  insects  if  possible.  Other 
work  can  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  we  are  not  as  keen  about  it 
as  we  are  about  these  things  that  threaten  great  immediate  damage. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  cooperation  are  you  getting,  if  any,  from  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York? 

COOPERATION  OF  THE  STATES. 

Dr.  Howard.  New  York  appropriated  $100,000  last  year,  and  is  to 
appropriate  $50,000  this  year.  The  $100,000  gpent  last  year  un- 
doubtedly greatly  helped  the  situation  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Thej 
appropriated  that  as  an  emergency  appropriation  before  our  appro- 

g nation  went  into  effect.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  the  New 
Ingland  States  have  made  any  appropriations  as  yet.  Some  of  them 
had  appropriations  which  may  be  diverted  to  work  of  this  kini 
Vermont  had  a  general  appropriation  of  some  thousands  of  doUan 
from  which  they  have  taken  $3,000  for  the  gypsy-moth  work  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  AA^ASoN.  Our  legislature  meets  next  week.  It  is  biennial.  We 
appropriated  $12,000,  and  it  had  not  as  yet  got  into  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Now  it  has  got  in  and  has  been  found  in  three  spots,  ripntj 
along  the  Massachusetts  State  line,  and  near  the  seacoast«  and  the 
only  other  place  I  know  of  is  what  was  reported,  as  I  told  vou,  near 
Ryeburg.    T  sup])ose  our  legislature  will  appropriate  something. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  Aly  recollection  is  that  Massachusetts  was  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  cooperate  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Wa.s()n.  She  has  appropriated  $250,000  altogether. 

Dr.  Howard.  Tt  did  appropriate  a  large  sum  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  RvBEY.  Then  they  carried  out  their  word? 

Mr.  AVason.  Yes.  I  spoke  of  New  Hampshire.  It  had  not  then 
got  in  the  State,  but  it  was  an  appropriation  to  hold  it  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts border.     That  is  where  we  would  like  to  keep  it. 

MEXICAN  HEAN  BEETLE  IX  ALABAMA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  had  better  have  this  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supplmental  estimate  read  into  the  record. 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Decemiikr  23,  1920. 

The  lionorable  the  Skchktaky  ok  thk  Tkkasl'ry. 

Sir:I  have  the  Iioinn-  r<»  submit  lierewith  an  estimate  of  the  additional  a|ipit>- 
piiation  reqiiiied  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Entomolojry  t(»  meet  the  emergency  caused bf 
the  outl)reak  of  the  Mexican  b'an  l)eetle  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  Ate. 
Tlie  outlnealx  was  tiist  reported  to  tlie  dei)artment  August  8,  1920,  and  hM 
since  l)een  tlie  suliject  of  investipuion  l)y  meml)ers  of  the  bureau'  scieDtilk 
stalT.     For  tliis  item  tlie  fi»ll(»\vinp  wording  is  suggested : 
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i»  eimhlf  tbo  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by 
x-eut  introduction  and  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Mexican  l)ean  be<»tle  in 
tate  of  Alabama  and  to  provide  means  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
>read  of  this  insect  in  that  State  and  to  other  States,  in  cooperation  with 
tate  of  Alabama  and  other  States  concemeil  and  with  individuals  affected, 
llnj^  the  emph)yment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  city  of  Washinj^on  and 
here,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  .$15(),(KK),  which  shall  he  innne- 
ly  available." 

ice  the  submission  of  the  estimates  for  the  annual  ai>propriations  of  the 
rtment  of  Agriculture,  exiM*rts  of  the  Bureau  of  Kntomoloj^y  have  investi- 
the  situation  existinj:  as  a  result  of  the  intrcMluctlon  of  the  Mexican  beau 
?  into  Alabama.  The  results  of  the  preliinlnary  investijjation  have  shown 
convincingly  that  we  are  threatene<l  with  an  Insect  pest  of  the  flrst  ma^td- 
and  have  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  for  additional  funds  in  order 
the  spread  of  this  destructive  pest  nmy  be  restricted  and  that  a  thorouj^h 
tipition  for  the  development  of  practical  control  measures  may  be  under- 
I.  It  is  estimatwl  that  at  least  $130,000  of  this  supi)lemental  appropriation 
be  neetled  for  the  enforcement  of  <iuarantlne  and  cimtrol  measures  in 
i'aticm  with  the  State  of  Alabama  and  other  States  concerned,  and  that 
)0  will  be  nei»ded  for  the  investigation  of  life  history  and  habits  of  the 
t  in  this  alti»getlier  new  environment  and  for  conducting  .such  exi>eriments 
ay  be  necessary  to  deterudue  the  best  methods  of  control,  including  the 
Juction  and  establishment  of  j)arasltes  and  other  natural  enemies. 
*  funds  now  available  for  truck-crop  Insect  Investigations  are  inadequate 
be  imi>ortant  projects  for  which  they  were  appropriated,  and  it  is  not 
:>le  to  divert  from  these  purix)ses  funds  which  will  be  adequate  to  in  any- 
cope  with  this  new  problem  which  has  such  serious  consequences  to  the 
ulture  of  the  South,  as  indicated  In  the  following  brief  discussion  of  this 
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?  ^lexican  bean  beetle  feeds,  both  as  adult  and  larva,  on  the  foliage  of  lima, 
and  shell  beans  and  on  compea  and  soy  beau.  Although  this  beetle  Is 
capable  of  accomplishing  complete  destruction  of  the  bean  crop  wherever 
i  can  be  grown  In  the  United  States,  the  gravest  danger  incident  to  its 
rluction  lies  in  the  destruction  which  It  Is  capable  of  accomplishing  to  the 
ea  crop  of  the  South,  of  the  most  fundamental  Importance  to  that  region  as 
aslc  crop  of  diversified  agriculture,  for  without  the  cowpea  the  most 
rive  utilization  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern  agricultural  lands 
lot  be  secured. 

the  vicinity  of  Birndngham,  Ala.,  the  bean  beetle  has  completely  destroyed 
Tops  previously  menthmed  during  the  present  year.  In  Its  occurrence  In 
•ado  and  New  Mex.co  it  acts  practically  to  i)rohibit  the  profitable  growth 
»ans.  Two  generations  a  year  are  produced  in  Colorado,  and  Indlcntlons 
to  a  third  and  possibly  a  fourth  broinl  in  Alabama.  Judging  by  the  rapid 
Iplication  and  comi>Iete  destruction  shown  in  that  State  and  the  known 
iness  of  the  Insect  in  the  West,  where  it  succes.sfully  withstands  tempera- 
;  many  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  it  is  cai)al)le  of  surviving  practically 
climatic  conditions  which  it  may  encounter. 

e  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  believtMl  to  have  been  introduced  into  Alabama 
igh  alfalfa  hay  received  at  Birmingham  in  carload  lots  from  Colorado  in 
Since  that  time  it  has  extended  its  range  northeastward  nearly  to  the 
gia  lin(»,  and  now  is  distributed  over  nearly  5,000  stpiare  ndles  of  territory, 
his  basis  it  is  spreading  niuch  more  rai)idly  than  did  the  Colorado  potato 
e  on  its  iirst  outbreak,  and  from  present  in<lications  it  bids  fair  to  become 
ich  more  serious  menace  to  agriculture  than  either  the  boll  weevil  or  tjie 
'ado  potato  beetle. 
Re.sp<x'tfully, 

K.  T.  Meredith.  Secretary. 

V.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tells  the  whole  story.    As  I  said, 

ve  not  been  down  there  myself,  but  Mr.  Marlatt,  who  is  not  only 

^tant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  but  also  chairman  of 

Federal  Horticultural  Board,  did  go  down,  and  if  there  are  any 

itions  to  ask  about  this  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it. 

T.  Andersox.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Marlatt  tell  us  what 

iscovered. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  L.  MARLATT,  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND  A8SISI- 
ANT  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJREATJ  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  CHAIKIAI 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  KELLERMAN,  ASSOdATK 
CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY  AND  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD. 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  went  to  Birmingham  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
authorities  of  Ahil)ama  and  surrounding  States  to  supplement  the 
hearings  which  we  had  hehl  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mexican  bean  l)eetle.  This  hearing  was  hehl  for  the  purpose  of 
possibly  taking  quarantine  action. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  When  was  that  hearing  held? 

Mr.  Maklatt.  This  fall,  in  October.  The  board  was  anxious  to 
get  first-hand  information  on  the  insect.  The  tales  of  the  destruc- 
tion were  so  startling  that  even  the  board  was  rather,  skeptical  on 
the  matter.  The  board  realizes  that  such  things  often  look  a  good 
deal  larger  at  first  than  they  do  after  one  ^ets  a  proper  an^Ie  of 
vision  from  the  outside.  We  were  met  at  iTirmingham  by  the  en- 
tomologists and  quarantine  authorities  of  a  half  dozen  surronnrfing 
States.  AVe  went  out  into  the  fields  and  saw  the  insect  and  its  work. 
I  have  never  seen  more  complete  destruction  by  an  insect  than  this 
insect  had  caused  in  that  general  district. 

The  growing  of  green  beans  for  the  local  market  in  Birmin^iam 
is  a  very  considerable  industry  and  these  beans  had  been  almost 
absolutely  cut  down  to  the  ground.  There  was  not  a  gi*een  shi-ed 
left  and  this  condition  seemed  to  be  general  in  that  district.  Like 
all  other  new  invasions,  it  thinned  out  toward  the  edges  but  in  this 
case  the  invasion  had  been  carried  nearly  across  the  State,  along-  the 
main  line  of  transportation,  following  the  main  railroad  until  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  (Georgia  line.  We  not  only  ourselves  saw  tlie 
work  of  the  insects  but  we  had  the  testimony  of  the  Italians  and 
the  other  growers  as  to  what  had  happened  to  them  during  the  year. 
We  saw  also  the  work  of  the  insect  on  the  cowpeas.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  this  year  the  great  importance  of  this  pest  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  the  surrounding  States  were  preparing 
to  quarantine  against  Alabama  to  protect  themselves  from  invasion. 
There  was  also  a  demand  for  a  Federal  quarantine,  to  make  more 
effective  such  State  quarantines. 

Mr.  Hykxes.  What  did  you  determine  about  the  quarantine? 

Mr.  Mari.att.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of.  in- 
spection and  certification  such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  gypsy  moth, 
there  is  only  one  quarantine  we  can  issue,  and  that  is  an  embargo, 
and  that  is  not  very  effective. 

The  State  of  Alabama  attempted  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $250«- 
000.  It  failed  of  passing  by  one  vote.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  legislature.  The  vote  of  the  legislature  shows  that  the  State 
as  a  whole  is  alive  to  the  needs  for  such  appropriation,  and  the  State 
authorities  are  going  to  give  full  support  to  the  State  Quarantine 
already  promulgated,  and  ultimately  the  State,  I  have  no  aoubt,  will 
x>me  forward  with  funds. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  When  does  the  legislature  meet  again? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  This  session  was  a  special  session  and  that  is 
the  reason  it  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  next  regular  session 
is  a  year  from  now. 

Ml*.  Marlatt.  The  reason  that  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  aroused 
so  much  concern  in  Alabama  and  the  surrounding  States  is  that  it 
not  only  destroys  a  very  valuable  food  crop,  but  it  also  has  the 
possibility  of  destroying  the  chief  fertilizer  crop  of  the  South. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  sporadic  outbreak;  it  may  in- 
crease or  it  may  decrease  with  future  yeare.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  invasion,  because  there  has  been  no  fund  adequate  for 
surveys.  Control  has  not  been  worked  out.  There  is  sound  basis  for 
the  request  of  Alabama  and  surrounding  States  that  there  shall  be  a 
Federal  quarantine  to  hold  it  in  check  as  much  as  possible  until 
control  methods  are  developed.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  estab- 
lish ar  regulated  quarantine  providing  for  movement  of  the  re- 
stricted articles  under  inspection  and  certification.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  major  part  of  the  fund  requested.  You  will  notice  that 
we  are  asking  for  $180,000  for  the  quarantine.  That  will  come  under 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomolo^.  It  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  embargo,  which  is  not 
very  effective  any  way  when  it  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  common  carriers.  We  can  notify  them  not  to  move  certain 
articles  out  of  certain  territories,  and  they  possibly  will  comply  if 
they  know  what  is  in  the  packa^e^  but  quite  oft^  they  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  package  and  prohibited  goods  are  shipped  out. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  urgent  need  for  this  appropriation.  It 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuing  appropriation.  In  a  year 
we  will  know  whether  the  insect  is  possible  of  such  control  or  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  insect,  I  understand,  came  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir;  supposedly  in  a  shipment  of  hay. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  its  life  history  and  its  habits  known ;  have 
you  made  any  study  of  it  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  li^e  history  and  habits  of  the  insect  have  been 
studied  by  the  State  authorities  of  Colorado,  and  perhaps  to  a  slight 
extent  in  New  Mexico.  It  has  been  recognized  as  an  important  pest 
th^re,  and  the  bean  crop  has  been  very  materially  affected. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  the  insect  spread? 

Mr.  Marij^tt.  As  an  adult  beetle  in  any  farm  product,  almost.  It 
is  now  in  an  entirely  new  district.  Colorado  is  a  mountainous  coim- 
try  and  has  a  short  summer  and  a  long  winter.  It  is  now  in  the 
South,  where  its  life  habits  will  be  entirely  different,  and  it  will  have 
more  broods.  The  control  methods  will  probably  have  to  be  entirely 
different.  Methods  which  are  applicable  in  irrigated  lands  would 
probably  not  apply  in  the  South. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  it  work  on  anything  but  the  beans? 

Mr.  Marlait:'.  Beans  and  related  plants,  such  as  cowpeas — le- 
guminous plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  its  history  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  an  insect  wHich  has  been  known  for  a  half 
century  or  more.  It  is  a  western  insect.  It  has  been  known  in  Colo- 
rado, and  in  that  Bocky  Mountain  region  for  this  period  as  an  enemy 
of  the  bean.    Until  this  occasion  it  has  never  occurred  outside  this 
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mountain  strip  from  Colorado  south.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  in 
Colorado  when  the  country  there  was  settled.  It  undoubtedly  came 
up  from  Mexico,  as  most  other  horny  things  did,  following  the  last 
glacial  period.  As  we  now  know,  the  boll  weevil  is  indigenous  in 
Arizona.  It  is  true  that  it  did  come  up  to  us  from  Mexico  through 
Brownsville. 

This  bean  beetle,  in  the  same  way,  may  have  been  isolated  in  the 
mountains  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  all  these  years, 
and  only  somewhat  recently,  we  do  not  know  just  when,  made  its 
appearance  in  Alabama.  It  may  also  have  reached  other  States. 
Next  year  it  may  be  found  in  a  half  dozen  Southern  States.  If  so  all 
quarantine  will  go  by  the  board,  but  until  we  know  such  facts,  we  are 
justified  in  attempting  to  hold  it  where  it  now  is,  until  we  can  find 
out  how  to  control  it  and  determine  the  facts  as  to  distribution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  does  not  involve  any  campaign  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  insect  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  now  possible  to  eradicate  it. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  that  broken,  moimtamous  country  of  north- 
ern Alabama  and  seen  the  distribution  of  the  insect  must  necessarily 
concede  such  impossibility. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  asking  about  this  particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  fund  is  not  being  requested  for  a  program  of 
extermination. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  largely  for  controlled  by  quarantine? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Largely  lor  controlled  by  quarantine,  and  for  a 
study  of  methods  of  local  or  farm  control. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  did  it  make  its  appearance  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  discovered  last  year,  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer, I  believe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  has  spread  very  rapidly,  then  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Not  necessarily  rapidly.  It  was  discovered  and  the 
spread,  already  largely  accomplished,  was  determined.  Like  many 
other  new  pests,  it  probablv  had  developed  slowly,  and  had  arrived 
last  summer  at  a  point  where  it  could  suddenly  become  very  de- 
structive. I  do  not  recall  how  much  was  known  of  it  before  last 
vear.  I  think  possibly  something  was  known  of  it  by  the  farmers, 
but  it  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  State  experts  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  would  be  that  it  is  more  destructive  in  the 
South  than  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Apparently  more  destructive.  It  has,  I  am  advised, 
been  very  destructive  in  Colorado,  so  much  so  that  the  bean  crop  is 
often  ruined  or  much  injured  by  it;  but  it  could  not  be  more  de- 
structive than  it  has  been  in  Alabama,  where  the  crop  has  been 
'actually  wiped  out.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  there  in  a  climate  where 
the  broods  will  be  more  numerous  makes  the  possibility  of  destruc- 
tion much  greater. 

Mr.  Huddleston.  I  would  like  to  sav  a  few  words  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
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TEMENT   OF  HON.    GEOEQE  HTJDDLESTON,   A   EEPEESENTA- 

TIVE  FBOM  ALABAMA. 

r.  HuDDLESTON.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
ruction  effected  by  this  pest.  I  live  in  Birmingham  and  am  well 
minted  with  the  trucking  interests  there.  Nothing  had  been 
•d  of  it  generallj^  prior  to  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  1st  of 
^'ust  of  the  past  year. 
T.  Anderson.  1920? 

[r.  HuDDLESTON.  Yes,  sir.  No  doubt  its  existence  has  been  known 
ome,  and  it  has  been  there  a  year  or  two  jears,  but  the  average 
ker  knew  nothing  about  it  until  that  time,  and  suddenly  he 
ced  that  his  beans  were  all  being  made  lacework  in  a  night  or 
and  they  bore  no  more  beans,  and  beans  went  off  the  market. 
1  it  meant  the  loss  of  their  crops — men  lost  their  crops;  total 
es.  I  have  seen  fields  of  several  acres  that  did  not  produce  a 
rle  bean  and  that  were  destroved  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
ruction  seems  to  be  by  caterpillars  or  larva.  I  do  not  know  that 
a,ve  ever  seen  one  of  the  beetles.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
gnize  it.  But  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  plant,  and  the  larva  is  a 
Irish  thick  caterpillar,  orange  colored,  somewhat  hairy  and  flat, 
it  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  they  stay  on  the  underside 
he  leaves,  and  they  eat  all  the  underside  of  the  leaf  off  and  just 
e  it  sort  of  a  lacework,  and  the  top  skin  of  the  leaf  is  not  taKen 
y.  And,  as  I  say,  they  are  voracious  and  do  their  deadly  work 
'  rapidly,  and  just  one  or  two  on  a  large  bean  plant  will  destroy 
L  a  very  short  time. 

ow,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  size  of  Birmingham,  these  large  truck- 
interests  around  it,  and  so  far  as  the  bean  feature  of  it  is  con- 
led,  that  is  completely  destroyed  for  the  present  by  this  pest, 
eems  to  prefer  the  bean  over  the  pea.  Of  course,  the  bean  crop 
Alabama  is  a  tremendous  thing,  and  I  might  say  throughout  the 
ly  lands  of  the  South  generally.  But  I  would  like  to  refer  you 
;tatistics  on  the  value  of  the  bean  crop;  otherwise  I  am  afraid 
would  think  I  was  exaggerating,  because  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  small  country  village  of,  say,  1,500  people,  farmers  from  10  or 
niles  around  haul  in  enough  beans  to  ship  away  40  to  50  carloads 

he  course  of  a  season 

[r.  Anderson  (interposing).  That  is  the  canning  industry? 

[r.  IIuDDLESTON.  Xo,  the  cowpeas;  they  are  not  canned.     They 

grown  in  the  fields  for  hay  and  they  make  fine  food,  either  green 

Iried. 

[r.  Marlatt.  The  cowpea  is  really  a  bean. 

[r.  HroDLESTON.  No :  1  can  not  make  that  out  of  it. 

Ir.  Mari^\tt.  We  count  it  a  bean. 

[r.  HrnoLESTON.  I  like  them  very  much,  both  green  and  dried. 

i  it  furnishes  a  large  item  of  the  food  of  the  people  in  that  section. 

[r.  Byrnes.  Peas  and  rice. 

[r.  HuDDLESTON.  Xot  iu  my  section;  they  do  not  have  rice,  but 

7  do  eat  the  peas,  and  have  them  very  often,  about  every  other 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  superstition  is  that  if  you  eat  beans  there  on 
certain  clays  you  will  have  something  to  eat  the  year  round. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  That  is  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  Alabama 
farmers  have  something  to  eat  all  the  year  round. 

As  I  say,  this  pest  seems  to  prefer  the  bean  over  the  pea.    It  is  a 
very  serious  situation  and  one  that  deserves  immediate  attention. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  fact:  Evidently  our  humid  climate 
there  has  caused  a  very  considerable  multiplication  of  the  pest  over 
what  it  would  be  in  Colorado,  or  the  mountainous  country,  and  our 
milder  winters.     If  this  pest  lived  throiiffh  the  Colorado  winters  and 
summers  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  they  grow  beans 
and  peas  and  soy  beans  where  it  will  not  thrive,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  introduced  east  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  likely  to  go  over  the 
whole  country  and  destroy  the  entire  bean  crop  if  something  is  not 
done. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  suggestion:  It  is  mighty  hard  to  tell 
about  the  importance  or  value  of  a  crop  of  beans  or  peas  by  looking 
up  commercial  statistics.  Nine-tenths  of  the  beans  and  peas  are 
grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  are  eaten  by  the  man  that  grows 
them,  and  if  you  are  going  to  take  that  article  of  food  away  from 
the  farming  people  you  are  going  to  ruin  them.  It  is  the  most 
serious  loss  that  they  could  suffer,  and  there  is  not  another  item  of 
the  garden  so  important  to  the  farm  as  beans  and  peas.  If  they 
tackle  other  feed,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  they  would  jro  after  peanuts 
also,  which  mav  be  the  case,  it  would  be  doublv  serious.  I  am  told 
that  it  took  the  soy  bean,  and  that  is  a  field  crop. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  and  so  is  ev^erybody  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  and  so  would  everybody  bo  if  they  could 
go  to  one  of  these  fields  and  see  what  they  do.  The  boll- weevil  is  a 
very  destructive  pest,  but  occasionally  a  little  cotton  will  get  by,  a 
little  cotton  will  grow  in  a  field  that  is  attacked  by  the  boll-wevil,'but 
no  beans  will  grow  in  the  field  attacked  by  this  pest. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Marlatt,  is  this  appropriation  based  on  any 
particular  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  traveling  expenses,  etc.? 

Mr.  Maklait.  A  provisional  estimate  of  men  and  means  made  for 
this  appropriation;  but  an  estimate  of  that  kind  is  largely  theoi'etical. 
The  cost  is  based  on  the  amount  of  inspection  and  certification  which 
will  be  recjuired.  Until  you  start  in  on  it  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  be  required.  We  had  to  base  these  estimates  on  other 
similar  cmarantines.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  such  work 
in  New  Enirland  in  connection  with  the  moth  quarantine  and  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  in  connection  with  the  pink  boUworm  quaran- 
tine and  control  work.  Similarly,  also,  in  New  Jersey,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Japanese  beetle.  We  liave,  therefore,  a  good4dea  of 
what  it  will  cost,  in  general,  to  administer  such  a  regulated  quaran- 
tine, and  $i:3(),00()  of  the  $150,000  requested  would  go  into  that  sort 
of  work  and  the  balance  would  be  for  research  work  and  exi)erimental 
work. 

Mr.  Andeks<^)n.  Is  this  bean  crop  shipped  out  of  the  State  exten- 
sively; is  it  a  crop  shipped  to  distant  markets? 

Mr.  Maiu^tt.  I  think  the  most  of  the  local  crop  is  consumed  in 
Birmingham.  The  cowpea  crop  is  a  fodder  crop  in  part  and  may  be 
shipped  out. 
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Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  Xot  as  a  fodder  crop,  but  as  a  dried  pea. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  the  insect  itself  be  transmitted  outside  of  the 
-district? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  may  be  transmitted  by  almost  any  goods  shipped 
out  of  the  district.  Inspection  and,  if  necessary,  disinfection  will 
not  be  limited  to  beans,  but  will  include  all  sorts  of  material  and 
^oods  which  may  have  been  in  contact  with  the  insect  shipped  out 
of  the  district,  even  farm  household  furniture. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  difficult  thin*r  is  that  it  hibernates  and  passes 
the  winter  as  a  beetle,  and  the  beetle  hides  away  in  all  sorts  of 
places. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  I  understand  when  the  season  in  which  this 
]>est  thrives  has  passed  the  larva  takes  the  form  of  a  beetle  and 
stays  in  that  state  until  the  following  season,  when  it  la^'s  its  eg^s 
<fn  beans  and  cowpeas  and  other  kindred  growths,  and  then  he  lays 
liis  eggs  and  destruction  takes  place  wherever  the  larva  reaches? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  only  thing  you  have  to  look  out  for  is  to 
see  that  this  beetle  is  not  carried  or  transmitted  to  other  territory; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mari^\tt.  Substantially. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  beetle  flv  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  can  not  answer  definitely  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
flying,  but  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  flying  beetles.  It  is  related  to 
tlie  ladybird  beetles,  some  of  which  are  beneficial  and  some  are 
destructive.  You  would  recognize  it  as  a  ladybird.  It  is  yellowish 
with  black  spots.  It  undoubtedly  has,  however,  considerable  powers 
of  flight  and  it  hibernates  in  any  protection,  just  as  do  ladybird 
beetles.  The  control  by  quarantine  and  other  means  of  a  pest  of 
this  sort  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  imaginable,  as  you  can 
see  yourselves. 

It  amounts  simply  to  an  effort  to  control,  and  is  bound  to  fail  here 
and  there.  A  quarantine  is  worth  the  cost  as  a  control  feature,  as 
it  has  been  in  New  England,  where  it  has  kept  the  gypsy  moth  in 
check  for  many  years.  It  may  be  that  by  this  time  next  year  we 
will  know  that  it  has  gotten  away  from  us.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
half  dozen  other  States  in  such  way  that  further  quarantine  would 
be  foolish,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  is  limited  to  Alabama,  a  quaran- 
tine is  now  justified. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  One  idea  has  impressed  me:  What  is  to  prevent  its 
being  sent  from  Colorado  to  some  other  place,  just  as  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Birmingham? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Nothing  whatever,  unless  action  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Colorado  and  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  quarantine  Alabama 
successfully,  after  it  got  into  Alabama  from  Colorado,  it  may  get 
into  Missouri  or  some  other  State. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  fancy  this  shipment  of  hay  was  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. That  would  probably  be  the  only  method  by  which  it 
could  be  transmitted,  and  it  is  possible  the  other  States  will  quaran- 
tine against  Colorado  to  prevent  the  beetle  from  spreading  into  the 
South. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  hope  you  will  issue  the  quarantine ;  it  would  be  the 
best  for  the  South,  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  stock. 
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Mr.  Mari^vtt.  This  pest  is  very  abundant  and  destructive  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  and  it  has  been  studied  by  the  experts  of  those 
States,  notably  Colorado. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  they  have  no  way  of  controlling  it  so  far  us 
the  bean  crop  is  concerned  ( 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Very  little.     It  is  possible  it  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying. 

ilr.  oYRNES.  How  much  of  this  do  you  expect  to  spend  in  the 
quarantine? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  letter  which  has  just  been  read  states  $130,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  balance  would  be  spent  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  study  of  the  habits  and  local  control  based  on  its 
behavior  durin|r  the  year,  either  by  spraying  or  getting  it  in  its  hi- 
bernating quarters,  or  any  other  means  that  may  be  developed. 

Mr.  AA  AsoN.  Doctor,  has  your  department  made  any  study  of  this 
l)est  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  those  States  out  there  hereto- 
fore i 

Mr.  Marlvtt.  Only  minor  studies.  It  has  been  rather  a  local  and 
State  problem  there  and  we  have  not  taken  it  up  except  incidentally. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  do  not  go  into  the  State  locally,  unless  they  ask 
us  to.     rhey  usually  have  State  experts. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  you  find  in  Colorado  a  bug  like  this,  or  the  potato 
bug  that  all  of  us  have  come  in  contact  with  in  years  gone  by,  don't 
vou  iro  into  the  mattter  to  see  how  serious  a  matter  it  may  be  in  the 
years  to  come? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  it  might  suddenly 
become  so  important  a  factor  away  from  its  western  area,  to  which  it 
had  been  restricted  for  50  years. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Haven't  you  got  this  bug  in  the  encyclopedia  of  bugs  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  a  known  insect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  know  all  about  its  habits? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Something  was  known  of  its  habits  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think  it  would  act  differently  in  different 
places  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  line  with  this  sud- 
den outbreak  in  Alabama,  there  are  many  potential  plant  pests,  in 
fact,  I  would  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  were  to  say  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  such  pests  in  this  countr^y  w^hich  may  at  any  time  develop  into 
major  pests.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  tor  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology or  the  Horticultural  Board  to  study  all  of  these  or  to  quar- 
antine against  them.  We  have  established  40  quarantines  now,  and 
each  one  of  tliese  is  a  separate  problem,  and  you  can  realize  that  we 
can  not  take  up  many  of  these  things  when  they  are  mere  minor  or 
potential  dangers.  Our^hands  are  full  of  the  major  ones,  but  soni<> 
of  these  minor  pests,  insects  or  diseases,  which  are  not  now  recog- 
nized as  harmful  at  all  are  boimd  to  develop  new  habits  and  increased 
powers  of  damage.  It  is  like  the  strawberr}^  beetle  that  has  been 
in  the  country  for  many  years  and  suddenly  becomes  an  enemy  of 
roses  in  greenhouse  cultures,  a  brand  new  habit  which  no  one  could 
have  predicted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  have  an  item  in  miscellaneous,  on  page 
310— item  28,  on  page  310. 
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UNEXPECTED  INSECTS'  EMERGENCY  FUND. 

Dr.  Howard.  Quite  ri^ht ;  it  is  an  item  to  appropriate  $100,000.  to 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  case  of  an  emergency  outbreak.  This 
item  is  very  well  introduced  by  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Marlatt  and  Mr. 
Huddleston.  If  we  had  had  an  emergency  fund  that  could  be  drawn 
upon  we  could  have  gone  down  after  this  new  pest.  We  could  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  gypsy  moth  40  years  ago  and  it  would 
have  resulted  in  its  extermination,  but  we  had  no  such  a  fund-  We  are 
limited  to  our  regular  appropriations,  and  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  an  emergency.  The  money  may  not  be  drawn  upon  for  next  year, 
or  the  next  year,  but  it  would  be  a  tremendous  safeguard  if  we  had 
such  a  fund.  We  have  one  man  down  in  Alabama  now  studying  the 
bean-leaf  beetle  in  this  infested  district,  but  if  we  had  this  fund  we 
could  have  sent  a  half  dozen  men  down  there  and  we  would  have 
liad  the  whole  matter  settled,  possibly,  without  coming  to  you. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  if  you  had  had  this  fund  in  years 
^one  by  you  would  have  found  something  to  use  it  for ;  for  instance, 
the  citrus-canker  and  the  corn  borer  ?  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  but 
the  question  of  using  it  is  another  thing.  Some  of  these  minor  insects 
may  become  major  insects. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  mention  the  probabilities.  I  said  it  may 
not  be  called  upon.  If  we  had  had  such  an  emergency  sum  at  our 
disposal  in  previous  years  I  think  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving 
not  only  to  the  people  but  a  great  saving  to  Congress  in  subsequent 
appropriations.    I  think  that  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  it. 


Tuesday,  December  28,  1920. 

BUREAU  OF  BIOIvOGIC  AL  SUBVEY. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  E.  W.   NELSON,   CHIEF,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

MR.  W.  C.  HENDERSON,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF. 

ADDITIONAL     EMPLOYEES — READJl'STMEXT     OF     AND     INCREASE     IN     SAL- 
ARIES  ELIMINATION  OF  LOWER  GRADE  POSITIONS. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  first  item,  Mr.  Chairnuui,  are  the  changes  sug- 
gested in  the  salaries.  The  first  is  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
chief,  which  I  suppose  will  be  handled  by  the  Secretary.  Next  is 
an  increase  of  $'200  asked  for  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  number  of  the  items  we 
can  keep  them  straight  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Item  No.  1  refers  to  the  chief.  Item  No.  2  refers  to 
the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk,  who  now  has  the  title  of  executive  as- 
sistant. It  is  recommended  that  his  salary  be  increased  $200.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  a  competent  chief  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 
The  demand  for  men  who  have  the  ability  to  hold  that  office  is  such 
that  it  makes  the  situation  extremely  embarrassing,  and  I  trust  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  approve  of  the  increase  as  suggested  here. 
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That  office  has  been  hekl  since  July  1.  1911.  without  a  change  of 
salary,  and  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  have  growR 
very  much. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPlA)YEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  How  many  employees  are  in  the  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Five  hundred  and  ninetv-one.  We  would  like  to 
drop  the  words  '*  and  executive  assistant ''  from  his  title  so  as  to  leave 
him  in  the  same  position  as  other  chief  clerks.  That  is  just  a  matter 
of  uniformity  of  title. 

The  next  is  No.  ;3,  one  ildministrative  assistant  at  his  present 
salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  that  place  of  administrative  assistant  added 
last  year? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  that  position  was  created  in  1915.  Item  No. 
4,  one  executive  assistant,  $1,800.     This  also  is  an  old  i>osition. 

Item  No.  5,  one  clerk  at  $2,000,  is  a  new  place.  This  new  place  would 
be  given  as  a  promotion  to  a  clerk  who  is  now  receiving  $l,8rK)  and 
has  been  an  auditor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  80  years. 
This  employee  is  very  able,  conscientious,  and  useful,  and  the  promo- 
tion has  been  well  earned. 

Dr.  Nelson.  No.  (>  is  the  transfer  of  one  executive  clerk  from  the 
lump-sum  fund  with  a  change  of  title.  This  position  was  estab- 
lished last  July. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  he  now  getting  this  salary? 

Dr.  Nelson.  He  is  now  receiving  the  salary  listed  here. 

No.  7,  four  clerks  of  class  4,  an  increase  of  two,  one  by  transfer 
from  the  lump  fund  and  one  is  a  new  position. 

No.  8,  seven  clerks,  class  3,  an  increase  of  three,  two  bv  transfer 
from  the  lump  fund  and  one  is  a  new  place. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  two  additional  placest 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  is  only  one  new  place  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  one  new  position  under  item  7,  and  one  new 
position  under  item  8. 

Dr.  Nelson.  One  new  place  under  item  7  is  to  be  fiUed  by  promo- 
tion  of  the  head  bookkeeper  who  does  a  class  of  work  calling  for  a 
higher  salary.  The  other  is  due  simply  to  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  l^ureau.  Our  business  is  continually  growing  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  getting  along,  though,  with  the  foi'ce  you 
have  this  year? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  These  new  places  are  subject  to  the  increases 
we  are  asking  for ;  that  is,  they  are  to  meet  the  increased  work  that 
woidd  be  required,  except  as  specified  where  urgently  needed  to  en- 
able us  to  ])romote  and  retain  competent  employees 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  They  are  dependent  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  calling  for  new  work? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  Mainly.  We  are  getting  along  with  the 
clerks  we  have  now,  but  we  will  naturally  need  additional  force  if 
we  have  additional  money  giving  us  additional  business.  We  da 
have  urgent  need  for  increased  salaries  in  the  special  instances  named 
for  emploj^ees  now  in  the  service. 

No.  9  is  one  clerk  at  $1,500,  who  is  now  receiving  that  amount. 
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No.  10.  16  clerks  of  class  2,  an  increase  of  7,  5  by  transfer  from  the 
lump  fund  and  2  new  places.  They  are  in  the  same  category  as 
the  others. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  the  clerks  you  are  transferring  are  now 
on  the  roll. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  on  the  lump  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  no  relation  to  any  new  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  None  whatever.  It  is  merely  a  technical  transfer 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  these  are  all  basic  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  No.  10,  16  clerks,  an  increase  of  7,  5  by 
transfer  and  2  new  places ;  one  of  these  new  places  is  for  a  clerk  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  Alaskan  work,  and  that  will  be  needed 
if  we  do  not  get  the  increase,  because  that  is  a  new  appropriation  and 
the  work  has  developed  under  it  so  that  we  need  another  clerk  at  the 
present  time. 

No.  11  is  one  clerk  at  $1,260,  who  is  receiving  that  amount  at  the 
present  time. 

No.  12.  17  clerks  of  class  1,  1  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  and 
2  new  places.  The  two  new  places  are  in  the  same  category  as  the 
others  in  connection  with  any  increase  that  is  given  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  note  here  says  that  these  places  are  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  two  clerks  at  $900. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  are  to  take  the  place 
of  two  $900  clerks,  which  latter  positions  will  be  dropped.  '  You  can 
not  get  a  good  clerk  at  the  present  time  for  $900,  and  so  we  desire  to 
have  those  places  raised  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  that  would  really  mean  an  increase  to  $1,440 
with  the  bonus? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir.  The  bonus  is  allowed  the  $900  clerks,  so  the 
increase  would  be  really  that  on  the  basic  salary.  No.  13,  two  clerks 
at  $1,100  each,  the  salary  they  are  getting  now. 

No.  14,  one  clerk  at  $1,080,  the  present  salary. 

No.  15,  three  clerks  at  $1,000  each,  their  present  salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  two  places  at  $900  vacant  now  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  am  not  sure.  They  have  been  held  for  short 
periods  of  time,  and  we  have  had  people  appointed  to  them,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  anybody  at  that  salary  any  length  of  time  that 
was  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  character  of  work  are  they  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Henderson.  They  have  been  doing  the  simplest  kind  of  cleri- 
cal work  we  have  in  the  bureau,  helping  in  the  Division  of  Biological 
Investigations,  carding  information  and  work  of  that  character. 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  those  places  filled.  We  get  a 
person  there,  and  he  immediately  begins  looking  around  for  some 
other  position  with  a  larger  salary  and  the  place  is  soon  vacated. 

No.  17,  one  preparator,  an  increase  of  $200.  This  is  in  our  taxi- 
dermist laboratory,  where  we  have  to  prepare  our  scientific  material, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  competent  man  at  $1,200.  The 
man  who  is  holding  the  same  position  at  present  is  competent,  and 
we  have  had  him  temporarily  from  time  to  time.  He  has  shown 
that  he  is  a  good,  competent  man,  but  it  is  very  cjuestionable  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  retain  him  unless  he  can  be  paid  more  money. 
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Xo.  18  is  another  preparator  at  $900.  This  is  very  simple  woik 
and  does  not  recjuire  special  training  and  experience,  and  the  peison 
occupying  it  is  drawing  the  $900  salary  and  will  be  retained  at  the 
same  amount. 

No.  19  is  one  messenger  at  $9(H),  an  increase  of  $180. 

Mr.  BuBEY.  Are  you  able  to  keep  that  man  under  item  18  at  $91)0? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  employee  doing  this  simple  work  appears  to  be 
satisfied  to  hold  the  position. 

No.  19  is  to  give  a  messenger  $1H()  more.    He  is  a  very  competent 
man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  really  a  messenger  or  a  laborer? 

Dr.  Nelson.  This  is  a  messenger. 

No.  20,  one  photographer,  at  $1,500,  who  is  now  receiving  $1^00. 
We  desire  to  give  him  an  increase  of  $200.  This  is  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  bureau,  and  received  his  last  promotion  July  1,  1911. 
He  is  a  man  with  family,  and,  as  you  can  appreciate,  has  had  a 
pretty  hard  time  to  live  during  the  last  two  years  on  the  salary  he 
IS  getting.  He  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion but  what  he  could  leave  us  and  get  a  higher  salary  if  he  de- 
sired. He  seems  to  like  his  work,  and  has  stayed  there  for  a  long 
time. 

No.  21  is  one  game  warden,  an  increase  of  $200.  This  is  the  man 
in  charge  of  our  largest  game  preserve,  the  Montana  Bison  fiange, 
where  we  have  about  18.000  acres  fenced,  with  hundreds  of  buffalo 
and  elk  on  it.  He  is  a  verv  faithful  and  competent  man,  and  has 
been  there  a  long  time,  and  cleserves  a  promotion.  He  is  now  getting 
$1,200.  Other  game  wardens  with  no  greater  responsibilities  are  I'e- 
ceiving  $1,400  or  more. 

No.  22  is  one  messenger  boy,  at  $600. 

Mr.  Andeiis(;n.  No;  item  r^o.  22  is  evidently  intended  to  provide 
an  increase  for  a  young  man  who  is  employed  now  under  item  28  at 
$480  a  year. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  in  lieu  of  a  $480  place  being  dropped 
under  item  23. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  have  two  at  $480  under 
item  23  and  want  to  promote  onef 

Dr.  Nemon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  two  messenger  boys  at  $480  and  you  ai^e 
promoting  one  to  $()00.  leaving  one  at  $480. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Item  No.  24  is  one  laborer  at  $1)(X),  an  increase  of  $300. 

Item  No.  25,  two  charwomen  at  $240  each,  their  present  salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  care  for  me  to  go  over  the  detailed  summary 
in  explanation  of  these  increases  and  changes? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No:  I  think  you  have  sufficiently  covered  that. 

FURNITURE,  SITPPLIES,  INCLUDING  PURCHASE  OF  DAGS.  TAGS,  ETC. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Item  No.  26,  on  page  193,  there  is  a  change  in  the 
wording,  as  follows :  "  including  the  purchase  of  bags,  tags,  and 
labels  printed  in  the  course  of  manufacture."  The  i*equirements  of 
the  bureau  in  the  field  are  to  have  a  large  number  of  bags  made  and 
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labeled  for  the  use  of  our  mjen  in  carrying  out  their  poisoning  work, 
for  the  distribution  of  poisoned  grain  in  the  destruction  of  injurious 
rodents,  and  similar  uses.  Each  bag  has  to  have  printed  on  it  in 
large  letters  the  word  "Poison,"  and  then  be  labeled  "Biological 
Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,"  and  to  have  that  done  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  would  naturally  be  an  extremely  ex- 

Eensive  and  roundabout  way  of  doing  it.  The  manufacturers  of  these 
ags  will  make  them  and  will  put  this  printing  on  at  almost  the 
same  cost  as  they  would  make  the  ba^  for,  so  that  this  will  relieve 
us  of  a  technical  violation  of  the  requirements  of  law,  if  it  is  put  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Are  you  having  that  printing  now  done  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office? 

Dr.  Nelson.  1  do  not  know  just  how  that  has  been  handled  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  is  my  recollection  the  bags  have  been  printed 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  we  have  had  tags  printed  in  the  Print- 
ing Office. 

Dr.  Nelson.  And  the  delay  is  exasperating.  It  is  weeks,  and 
sometimes  months,  before  vou  can  get  anything  out,  and  the  cost  is 
very  high.  This  will  enable  us  to  do  this  special  class  of  work  more 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   THE    MONTANA    NATIONAL   BISON    RANGE    AND    OTHER 

RESERVATIONS. 

Item  No.  27  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Montana  National 
Bison  Bange  and  other  reservations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 

fame  and  other  purposes.  This  item  covers  the  administration  of  75 
ig  game  and  bird  reservations  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  Florida  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  Alaska.  They  are  in 
many  of  the  different  States.  Nineteen  of  them  cover  reclamation 
projects.  The  Montana  Bison  Range,  of  which  I  iust  spoke,  has 
18,521  acres  under  fence,  inclosing  336  bison,  200  elk,  44  antelope, 
and  20  deer.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  £:ame  preserves  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  beautiful  location,  with  the  buffalo  and  these  other  animals 
in  their  native  surroundings.  The  Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve  in 
South  Dakota  takes  in  a  part  of  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park. 
There  we  have  4,160  acres  inclosed  with  a  gameproof  fence,  with 
67  bison,  121  elk,  20  antelope,  and  2  deer.  We  have  a  warden  resi- 
dent there,  and  also  a  resident  warden  at  the  Montana  Bison  Range, 
with  an  assistant. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  seems  that  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $5,135 
over  the  appropriation  for  tfiis  year,  which  is  to  be  spent  in  great 
part  for  increased  salaries  and  wages.  , 

Dr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  would  go  for  increases 
in  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  said  salaries  and  wages.  I  notice  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  wages  amounts  to  $2,000,  and  an  increase  of  almost  $2,000 
for  salaries,  which  would  be  $4,000  of  the  $5,135. 

Dr.  Nelson.  In  the  explanatory  note  underneath  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $5,300  and  that  $4,500  is  for  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  winter  elk  refuge  in  Wyoming,  the 
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national  bison  ranges  in  Montana,  the  Wind  Cave  National  Game 
Preserve,  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Niobrara  Game  Preserve,  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  larger  bird  reservations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  note  reads  that  way,  but  when  you  turn  over  to 
your  itemized  statement  it  does  not  correspond  at  all,  because  the 
$4,500  which  it  is  explained  in  the  note  is  for  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  winter  elk  in  the  States  mentioned  is  shown  to  include 
$2,000,  approximately,  for  increases  in  salaries  and  exactly  $2,000  for 
increases  m  wages. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Where  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  page  194,  in  the  tabulated  statement. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  see  where  the  $2,000  comes  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  The  appropriation  this 
year  for  salaries  is  $20,175,  and  the  proposed  amount  for  salaries 
estimated  for  1922  is  $22,110,  which  lacks  only  a  little  bit  of  $2,000 
more,  and  then,  if  you  will  look  at  wages  for  1921,  you  will  find  the 
amount  is  $0,300,  and  the  estimate  for  1922  is  $8,300,  which  is  exactly 
$2,000  more,  so  that  $4,000  of  the  increase  would  be  for  increased 
salaries  and  wages. 

Dr.  Nelson,  The  wages,  of  course,  are  for  the  employment  of  men 
putting  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  Over  here  it  says  it  is  for 
the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  elks. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  labor  is  part  of  that  upkeep. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  that  is  the 
explanation,  because  that  is  the  only  explanation  that  would  in  any 
w^ay  reconcile  the  language  of  the  note  with  the  itemized  statement. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  explanation.  I  may  add  that  by  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  the  number  of  men  to  be 
employed  for  wages  in  1921  is  given  as  65,  the  same  as  for  the  esti- 
mate tor  1922.  It  should  be  55  for  1921,  the  estimate  for  1922  being 
for  10  more  laborers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  say  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  elk 
you  mean  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  men  who  ^ard  the  elk? 

Dr.  Nei^on.  ^o:  wages  of  men  employed  in  makmg  necessary  re- 
pairs and  improvements  needed  to  keep  up  the  reservations — repair- 
mg  or  building  fences  and  similar  work. 

Mr.  Bubey.  The  only  way  you  can  upkeep  them  is  to  use  labor. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  ^^  herever  we  put  in  improvements  or  have 
to  repair  fences,  or  anything  like  that,  we  have  to  hire  men,  and  we 
are  continually  employing  laborers. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Practically  all  of  this  money  is  spent  for  labor,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  for  wardens'  service,  labor,  and  materials. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  you  want  to  repair  or  improve  your  fence,  you  have 
to  hire  men  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  for  instance,  in  one  place  we  have  about  18,000 
acres  inclosed  with  a  fence.  Every  now  and  then  that  fence  is  broken 
or  there  is  a  washout  and  the  fence  has  to  be  repaired,  or  it  becomes 
old  and  must  be  replaced  here  and  there. 

ADOrnONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  additional  men  to  do  thatt 
Are  the  fences  in  such  a  condition  as  to  necessitate  more  laborers! 
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Dr.  Nelson.  These  fences  are  of  woven  wire  7  to  8  feet  high, 
stretched  to  conform  to  the  irregular  CTOund.  One  man  can  not  pos- 
sibly repair  them  or  build  them.  We  nave  wardens  who  have  to  ride 
the  range  and  see  that  its  condition  is  all  right;  they  have  to  con- 
tinually supervise  and  care  for  the  entire  reservation  miles  in  ex- 
tent so  that  they  can  not  start  in  and  work  continuously  as  laborers, 
although  they  often  take  part  in  the  work  goin^  on.  If  the  fence  is 
washeof  out  or  a  stretch  or  new  fence  is  to  be  built,  a  cabin  or  corral 
built,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  laborers  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  w^hat  is  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  coming  year  we  will  need  to  do  more  work; 
at  the  Niobrara  Reservation  the  number  of  game  has  increased  until 
there  are  too  many  of  them  for  the  present  small  pasture  of  about 
400  acres.  We  have  a  new  fence  several  miles  long  partly  built 
which  we  hope  to  complete  next  year.  We  have  the  wire  there,  the 
pK>sts,  and  the  postholes  are  being  dug,  so  that  it  will  become  a  ques- 
tion of  putting  up  the  fence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  man  you  have  there  can 
not  do  it? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  have  a  man  there,  but  this  requires  a  gang  of  men, 
although  the  man  who  is  living  on  the  range  will  also  help  in  the 
work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  has  a  part  of  the  fence  built,  has  the  holes  dug  for 
the  posts  yet  required,  and  has  the  wire  there,  so  that  he  has  done 
pretty  well. 

Dr.  Nelson.  No  ;  he  did  not  dig  the  postholes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  did? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  men  we  hired;  we  have  been  employing  people 
there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  have  been  employing  people — if  this  man 
has  been  working  and  you  have  made  such  progress — why  increase 
the  number. 

Dr.  Nelson.  But  we  can  not  make  further  progress  unless  we  can 
hire  more  men.  We  had  money  which  was  allotted  to  that  last  year, 
and  that  enabled  us  to  get  the  thing  started. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  had  some  funds  other  than  this  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  and  that  was  specially  allotted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  was  money  that  came  from  the  emergency  fund 
that  was  reappropriated. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  have  allotted  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  $9,064.64. 

Mr.  Henderson.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  there  is  just  a  point  there 
in  regard  to  that  increased  labor  cost.  We  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped this  year  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  these  reservations.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increased,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  elk  refuge  we  have  been  handicapped  in  making  the 
necessary  improvements,  of  plowing  and  preparing  the  soil  for  hay 
and  cultivating  hay  and  putting  the  crop  in.  On  the  Montana  Bison 
Range,  as  was  suggested,  that  fence  was  built  about  10  or  12  years 
ago,  I  think,  and  it  has  begun  to  deteriorate  and  we  will  have  more 
expense  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  that  fence  next  year  thar. 
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in  the  past :  it  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  age  and  of  needing  re- 
pair.   The  increase  is  largely  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cc^  of 
labor.    Because  of  that  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  many  things  in  connection  with  these  reservations  that  should 
have  been  done,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  that  is  aU 
that  increase  is  intended  to  cover. 

Dr.  Nelson.  On  the  Niobrara  reservation  in  Nebraska,  where  this 
new  fence  is  being  put  up,  we  have  28  bison,  47  elk,  and  2  deer;  at 
Sullys  Hill,  N.  Dak.,  we  have  780  acres  under  fence,  with  7  bistm, 
85  elk,  and  8  doer.    The  winter  elk  refuge  in  Wyoming,  at  Jackson 
Hole,  is  the  place  where  we*  raise  hay  to  feed  the  elk  when  they  come 
down  in  the  winter.    I-*ast  year  we  had  850  tons  of  hay  there  and  the 
winter  was  an  excessively  severe  one,  so  we  received  an  emergency  au- 
thorization to  spend  $45,000  in  purchasing  hay,  but  only  $36,000  of 
it  was  used.    That  gave  us  573  additional  tons  of  hay,  and  the  State 
of  Wyoming  put  up  about  500  tons,  so  that  between  us  we  were  able 
to  save  most  of  those  southern  elk. 

NUMBER  OF  ELK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  a  deficiency  appropriation? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  money  thus  spent  came  from  our  regular  appro- 
priation, thus  ( reating  a  deficiency.  Then  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion gave  us  back  that  money  late  in  the  season,  some  of  which  was 
used  as  stated  above.  Last  winter  8,000  elk  came  down  and  were 
fed  on  our  reservation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  we  had  not  been 
able  to  supply  that  1,300  tons  of  hay,  instead  of  their  being,  as  there 
are  now,  about  12,000  elk  living  in  that  district,  they  would  have 
been  down  to  2,000  or  3,000  or  possibly  less.  The  conditions  were 
exceedingly  severe.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  supposed  to 
be  60,000  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  herds,  but  there  are  less  than  20,000 
to-dav.  In  the  last  few  vears  thev  have  been  cut  down  tremen- 
dously. 

We*^  have  had  great  difficulty  for  some  years  in  meeting  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  all  these  reservations  effectively  with  the  appropriations, 
and  several  times  the  appropriations  have  been  increased  a  few 
thousand  dollars  simply  to  help  meet  urgent  requirements.  The  diffi- 
culty of  handling  75  reservations  and  doing  anything  with  them, 
widelv  scattered  as  they  are,  with  the  small  appropriation  available 
for  this  purpose  will,  I  think,  be  evident  to  anyone  who  becomes 
familiar  with  the  situation.  In  fact,  our  funds  enable  us  to  care  for 
and  properly  keep  up  only  a  number  of  the  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant reservations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  these  game  refuges  are  there  that 
j^ou  are  really  undertaking  to  administer? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Ten  reservations  have  fully  paid  warden  service 
throughout  the  year  and  on  16  reservations  we  have  wardens  part 
of  the  time  each  year.  We  have  5  that  are  the  big-game  reservations, 
where  we  have  resident  wardens.  In  Florida  we  have  wardens  for 
three  of  the  reservations,  and  we  have  a  resident  warden  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  That  is  where  a  part  of  that  increase  went  last  year. 
For  years  we  have  had  that  enormous  island  reservation  up  there, 
but  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  with  it.    People  wish  to  use 
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tihe  islands  for  fur  farming,  experiments  in  grazing,  and  so  on,  but 
Mve  could  not  handle  the  questions  brought  before  us  regarding  that 
area  without  a  representative  there.  Last  year  Congress  gave  us  the 
money  and  we  put  a  man  up  there,  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  able 
to  handle  the  reservation  more  satisfactorily.  A  part  of  this  in- 
creased money  is  needed  to  help  cover  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
this  reservation.  Those  islands  are  800  miles  long  and  the  costs  of 
travel  are  high.  We  need  more  money  than  we  have  in  order  that 
this  warden  can  get  about  and  investigate  the  islands  and  learn  what 
value  they  may  have  for  grazing  or  fur  farming.  With  such  infor- 
mation we  can  pass  intelligently  on  applications  for  their  use,  while 
at  the  same  time  helping  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  resident 
natives.  It  has  alreadv  been  demonstrated  that  the  Aleutian  Islands 
are  favorable  for  reindeer.  Some  years  ago  we  put  reindeer  on  two. 
of  the  islands  and  they  have  done  very  well.  What  we  ought  to  have 
now  is  information  as  to  the  size  and  availability  of  many  others  of 
those  islands  for  reindeer.  Many  of  them  can  no  doubt  be  used  to 
advantage  without  interferring  with  the  object  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  islands  inhabited? 

Dr.  Nelson.  A  few  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  inhabited  by  small 
settlements  of  natives  and  a  very  few  white  traders,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  unoccupied. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  put  reindeer  on  uninhabited  islands, 
do  you? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Keindeer  placed  on  an  island  could  not  wander  away, 
and  by  placing  one  or  two  native  families  with  them  as  caretakers 
the  herd  could  be  looked  after  at  moderate  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  you  are  going  to  put  reindeer  on  those 
islands  it  should  be  on  some  business  busis. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  is  right;  and  undoubtedly  individuals  or  com- 
panies will  develop  this  business.  To  handle  this  reservation  so  that 
its  resources  may  be  developed  and  the  bird  life  safeguarded  it  is 
urgently  necessary  for  us  to  secure  more  information  concerning  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  islands.  We  are  getting  numerous  in- 
quiries about  them,  and  have  already  issued  permits  for  the  use  of 
55  of  the  smaller  islands  for  fox-farming  purposes,  practically  all 
for  blue  foxes.  A  permit  to  use  an  island  protects  the  holder  in 
its  exclusive  use  for  the  purpose  specified.  When  the  permittee 
puts  on  foxes  and  then  leaves  the  island  for  a  long  time,  he  is  likely 
to  lose  them  by  poachers,  but  when  proper  care  is  given  good  suc- 
cess is  usual. 

improvement  and  maintenance  of  game  preserve  in  sullys  htijl 

national  park,  n.  dak. 

The  next  item  is  28,  page  194,  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  the  game  preserve  in  Sullys  Hill  National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  That  is  a  special  appropriation.  Sullys  Hill  is  be- 
coming important ;  it  is  a  great  resort  for  the  people  of  that  whole 
region,  and  they  come  in  there  from  as  far  as  200  miles  away  to 
picnic,  spend  Sundays  there,  and  see  the  animals.  We  are  putting 
up  a  women's  resthouse  and  pavilions  to  shelter  the  people  during 
rainy  weather,  making  a  parking  place  for  automobiles  and  other 
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improvements.     On  top  of  Siillvs  Hill  we  plan  to  put  a  lookoat 
pavilion,  as  from  it  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country;  it  is  the  highest  point  anywhere  in  that  region.    These 
improvements  are  already  well  under  way,  and  with  the  continuance 
of  this  appropriation  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  and  complete  than. 
As  many  as  800  people  go  theixj  in  a  day,  commonly  in  ramily  par- 
ties, and  spend  the  clay  picnicking;  the  reservation  contains  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  woodland,  and  the  most  attractive  spot  anywhere  in 
that  region.    No  increase  is  asked  in  this  item. 

FOR  IXVESTIOATIXO   THE   FOOD   HABITS   OF    NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS    AND 
OTHER  ANIMALS  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

The  next  item,  No.  i^J),  on  page  195,  is  for  investigating  the  food 
habits  of  North  American  birds  and  other  animals  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  etc.,  for  rearing  fur-bearing  animals,  and  for  work  in 
destroying  predatory  animals,  such  as  wolves,  coyotes,  and  for  de- 
stroying injurious  rodents.  An  increase  is  asked  under  this  item 
amounting  to  $143,960.    The  increase  is  itemized  in  the  footnote. 

EXTENSION    OF  FIELD   INVESTIGATIONS   OF   BIRDS. 

Tnder  (a)  $8,020  is  allotted  for  the  extension  of  field  investiga- 
tions of  birds.  That  should  have  said  birds  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture. 

We  are  continually  having  calls  for  help  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  For  instance,  the  crow  is  a  tremendous  pest  m  many 
places.  In  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  the  crows  became  ex- 
ceeding destructive,  so  much  so  that  they  destroyed  crops  on  a  whole- 
sale scale.  For  parts  of  two  years  we  have  haa  a  man  out  there  in- 
vestigating the  situation  and  working  out  methods  for  controlling 
these  pests.  We  have  had  urgent  appeals  to  send  some  one  out  there 
this  winter,  but  we  could  not  do  it,  because  we  did  not  have  the 
money.  This  last  fall  we  had  a  man  in  Oklahoma,  where  crows  in 
enoiinous  numbers  gather  in  the  winter,  and  have  become  an  ex- 
tremely destructive  pest.  The  other  day  we  had  a  call  from  Arizona, 
where  they  are  trying  to  grow  winter  vegetables  in  a  new  area  on  the 
desert  by  pumping  water  for  irrigation.  They  were  raising  lettuce, 
and  the  desert  birds  found  this  green  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  that 
arid  section  and  at  once  came  in  and  destroyed  the  growing  plants. 
One  of  our  men,  who  investigated  the  situation,  reported  uiat  in  a 
week  he  saw  the  destruction  of  a  40-acre  field  of  lettuce  which  would 
have  yielded  a  crop  worth  about  $40,000.  Naturally  the  people  wish 
to  know  how  to  prevent  such  losses. 

Mr.  Andehson.  Can  you  tell  them  how  to  prevent  it? 

Dr.  Nelson.  As  a  rule,  we  can.  We  have  not  in  this  case,  be- 
cause this  has  just  happened.  But  we  have  been  very  succe^ful  in 
finding  methods  of  controlling  the^e  bird  pests.  In  Washington, 
where  they  were  raising  almonds,  the  crows  were  absolutely  stripping 
the  orchards  of  the  nuts.  The  people  tried  shooting  and  every 
method  they  could  think  of,  but  could  not  keep  them  off.  One  of 
our  men  finally  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  green  almonds  off  the 
trees,  slitting  them  and  putting  in  some  strychnine  and  scattering 
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them  on  the  ground  in  the  orchard.  The  crows  would  come  in,  and 
seeing  the  almonds  on  the  ^ound  would  eat  them,  and  were  promptly 
killea.  The  surprising  thmg  was  that  it  needed  the  killing  of  omy  a 
few  crows  before  the  whole  flock  got  up  and  left  the  neighborhood ; 
they  were  intelligent  enough  to  immediately  see  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  those  almonds  and  they  quit. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  \  ou  simply  drove  them  off  to  bother  somebody  else. 

Dr.  Nelson.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  similar  measures  are  used 
wherever  they  become  a  pest  they  would  soon  be  forced  to  leave  for 
the  uncultivated  lands  and  the  losses  would  end.  Undoubtedly 
crows  can  be  poisoned  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  they  continue  to  become 
as  pestiferous  as  they  are  showing  up  in  some  places  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  means  of  wholesale  destruction.  The  crow  is 
u  very  useful  bird  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  eats  cutworms 
and  other  harmful  insects,  frequently  following  the  plow  for  this 
purpose  and  does  much  good,  but  when  they  gather  in  large  numbers 
and  go  after  crops  they  are  tremendously  destructive  pests.  We  are 
constantly  having  calls  for  help  in  controlling  losses  from  many 
kinds  of  birds  which  are  at  other  times  of  great  value,  such  as  the 
robins,  which  attack  cherries  on  a  large  scale,  and  others.  Our  work 
is  to  devise  methods  of  preventing  these  losses  so  far  as  possible 
Tvithout  a  widespread  destruction  of  otherwise  useful  birds.  These 
calls  for  help  from  fruit  growers  and  other  farmers  are  swamping 
lis  because  they  are  beyond  our  means  to  handle,  and  we  are  asking 
for  increased  money  to  take  care  of  that  phase  of  the  work. 

FOR  EXTENSION  OF  FUR-FARMING  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  is  item  (b).  $2,375  for  the  extension  of  fur-farming  in- 
A'estigations.  That  is  tor  general  expenses  in  connection  with  that 
work.  F'or  several  years  we  have  had  in  northern  New  York  an 
experimental  fur  farm.  We  are  there  carrying  on  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  mink,  skunks,  raccoons,  and  blue  toxes,  and 
recently  have  purchased  a  few  red  foxes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  revenue  from  that  farm? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No  ;  it  was  purely  experimental.  We  are  studying  the 
parasites  and  diseases  and  working  out  methods  of  treatinjg  the  ani- 
mals for  parasites  and  diseases  for  the  use  of  the  fur-farmmg  indus- 
try. I  miglit  brin^  out  here  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fur-farming 
industry  in  the  United  States.  A  short  time  ago  on  my  way  east 
from  California  I  was  asked  to  stop  over  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  to  look 
over  the  situation  there.  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  fur 
farms  around  Muskegon,  on  which  they  have  between  one  and  two 
thousand  silver  black  foxes  and  an  investment  running  between  one 
and  two  million  dollars.  As  a  whole  these  fox  farmers  have  been 
successful,  but  the  situation  is  such  now  that  they  need  some  help 
and  need  it  promptly  to  avoid  serious  losses.  An  expert  study  of 
the  parasites  of  the  animals  and  of  the  best  methods  of  feeding  are 
urgently  needed  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  fertility  of  the  K)xes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  the  stock  seems  to  run  out,  and  that 
thet  they  do  not  breed  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  days. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  one  serious  trouble.  The  silver- fox 
farming  is  a  new  industry,  and  men  have  gone  into  fox  ranching 
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without  previous  experience.     There  is  no  body  of  trained  experts 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  animals  for  parasites 
and  disease  and  to  direct  the  farmers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  feed- 
ing the  animals.     As  a  result  when  things  begin  to  go  wrong  on  a 
fox  ranch  the  owner  is  often  helpless  to  correct  the  situation.    The 
fox  farmers  about  Muskegon  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  experi- 
mental station  established  there,  with  a  laboratory  and  experts  to 
study  these  fjuestions.     It  is  a  good  center  for  such  an  establishment. 
Kepresentative  McLaughlin,  who  lives  at  Muskegon,  is  much  inter- 
ested and  asked  me  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  what  such  an  experi 
mental  station  would  cost. 

I  find  that  to  establish  a  station  of  that  kind  at  Muskegon  and  run 
it  for  the  first  year  would  cost  about  $35,000;  that  would  be  the  cost 
of  putting  up  the  necessary  fences,  pens,  buildings,  including  a 
laboratory,  equipping  it,  and  hiring  experts.  The  question  is,  WTiat 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  present  time  about  establishing  such  a 
station?  I  Unquestionably  such  a  station  is  needed  and  would  give 
extremelv  valuable  results.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  fox-farming 
industry  is  rapidly  becoming  of  considerable  importance.  It  origi- 
nated in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  they  have  $13,000,000  or 
$14,000,000  invested,  and  get,  I  think,  something  like  $3,000,000  a 
year  out  of  it ;  it  has  spread  thence  throughout  Canada  and  into  the 
northern  United  States  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  Alaska,  and 
is  becoming  a  valuable  and  rapidly  growing  industry.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  has  awakened  to  its  importance,  and  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  foster  the  industry  in  Canada,  and  we  are  trying  to  help 
it  along  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AATiat  would  you  propose  to  do  at  an  experiment 
station  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  would  have  a  laboratory  and  houses  for  a  laborer 
and  the  experts,  who  would  study  the  animals.  We  would  have  a 
small  stock  of  animals  and  we  would  start  in  studying  the  best 
methods  of  feeding  the  foxes  and  of  controlling  their  parasites.  At 
the  same  time  the  experts  would  make  a  close  study  of  the  animals 
and  the  best  methods  of  handling  them  on  the  surrounding  ranches 
where  they  already  need  attention. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  going  to  study  these  things  in  the  sur- 
rounding ranches,  why  do  you  want  a  lot  of  buildings  of  your  own? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  should  have  some  place  for  a  laboratory  where 
cultures  of  the  different  diseases  and  parasites  can  be  studied;  also 
pens  where  both  diseased  and  healthy  animals  can  be  maintained  for 
close  observation  and  study.  The  laboratory  must  be  equipped  and 
there  must  be  places  for  the  people  to  live;  they  could  not  simply 
move  about  from  one  place  to  another ;  they  must  have  some  abiduig 
place. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  to  live  somewhere  anyway,  even  if  they 
are  not  interested  in  stock  farming. 

Dr.  Nei^son.  But  they  have  to  live  where  the  animals  are,  where 
they  have  their  hospitals  for  the  sick  animals,  and  a  laboratory  in 
which  to  carry  on  their  investigations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  you  hope  to  discover  that  has  not  been 
discovered  at  Prince  Edward  Island  and  these  other  places  where 
the  industry  has  been  progressing? 
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Dr.  Xelson.  We  would  hope  to  discover  a  ^reat  deal.  The  people 
are  investigating  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  the  business  is  so 
new  that  we  have  little  definite  information  to  use;  if  there  was  that 
information  available,  these  people  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  Canadians  have  a  man  up  there  studying  these  animals  but,  as  I 
say,  but  little  information  is  available  to  us.  This  is  the  same 
work  as  is  befng  done  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  live-stock 
industry,  which  is  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tdy.  They  are  w^orking  out  methods  of  feeding  domestic  animals 
and  how  to  make  them  breed  more  freely,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  animals,  and  the  same  thing  must  be  worked  out  for  foxes. 
Expert  study  of  feeding  and  of  diseases  and  their  control,  in  relation 
to  ordinary  live  stock,  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  and  is  still 
going  on  on  a  great  scale,  not  only  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  State  experiment 
stations  all  over  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  new  fox  mdustry 
the  same  kind  of  information  must  be  worked  out  in  similar  ways, 
and  we  have  no  mass  of  accumulated  information  to  go  on  that  be- 
gins to  fill  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  some  of  these  farms  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  receiving  inquiries  and  requests  for  help  from 
all  directions,  and  practically  everyone  appears  to  be  having  diffi- 
culties in  the  business.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  working  out  better  methods  of  breeding  and  building  up  the  stock; 
there  is  much  breeding  stock  on  the  farms  in  this  country  that  is  not 
first-class  and  which  needs  grading  up. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  accomplish  more  by  try- 
ing to  work  with  these  people  than  by  setting  up  an  independent  sta- 
tion somewhere. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  idea  would  be  to  work  with  them ;  the  idea  would 
be  to  have  the  station  right  there  at  Muskegon — right  in  the  midst 
of  these  farms.  There  are  several  phases  of  such  work  in  which  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  is  absolutely  essential,  which  can  not  be 
done  without  any  more  than  physicians  could  study  and  work  with- 
out methods  of  liandling  diseases  by  visiting  patients.  Laboratories 
are  a  vital  necessity  for  such  investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  industry  is  spread  from  New  England  to 
California. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  and  bevond  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  industry  is  spreading.  If  you  set  up  a 
station  at  Muskegon,  they  would  want  one  in  my  district;  they 
would  want  one  in  Mr.  Wason's  district,  and  another  one  in  Montana. 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  should  be  a  laboratory  somewhere  to  provide 
a  place  where  the  experts  can  carry  on  their  experiments  and  studies ; 
a  man  can  not  do  that  in  a  hotel  room;  you  must  have  a  laboratory 
with  microscopes,  test  tubes,  incubators,  and  the  other  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  material. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Send  your  man  out  to  my  district  and  I  will  put  up 
a  shack  for  him  and  he  can  work  all  he  pleases. 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  can  not  be  done  in  a  shack;  he  has  to  have  a  place 
with  special  equipment  and  facilities  for  continuous  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  an  item  of  $35,000? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No  { I  am  not  proposing  that  item,  but  I  am  simply 
discussing  the  matter  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  let  us  take  up  the  items  in  the  bill.  I  thought 
this  item  had  been  put  in  the  estimates. 

Dr.  Nelson.  No.  I  have  brought  up  this  matter  for  discussion  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  shall  be  done  with  it,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  started  at  this  time  or  not.  Mr.  McLaughlin  will  prob- 
ably desire  to  present  that  to  you.  A  station  of  that  character  is 
needed  to  help  build  up  this  new  farming  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  would  you  need  at  a  station  of  this  char- 
acter and  what  will  it  cost? 

Dr.  Nelson.  You  must  have  a  place  for  the  experts  to  live  in  who 
are  working  there;  you  would  need  pens  in  which  to  keep  the  ani- 
mals needed;  you  w^ould  need  a  laboratory  in  which  to  conduct  ex- 
periments, ana  quarters  for  a  laborer  to  live  there  all  the  time. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION   OF  NEW  POISONS  AND  POISONING   METHODS  IK   CON- 
NECTION WITH  RODENT  AND  PREDATORY  ANIMAL  ERADICATION. 

Paragraph  *'  c  '■  covers  $4,200  for  investigation  of  new  poisons  and 
poison  methods  in  connection  with  the  rodent  and  predatory  animal 
eradication.  We  have  been  making  progress  slowly  in  improving 
the  methods  of  using  poison  in  connection  with  our  campaign  for  the 
destruction  of  predatory  animals  and  rodents,  mainly  in  the  western 
United  States.  We  have  recently  been  making  moi-e  rapid  advance  in 
improved  methods  of  handling  strychnine,  and  we  feel  that  if  we 
could  have  the  money  mentioned  to  spend  definitely  on  that  object, 
we  could  advance  much  more  rapidly.  Further  advance  in  improved 
methods  of  poisoning  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  efficiency  and 
a  corresponding  saving  in  live  stock  and  crops.  As  an  exami)le  of 
what  can  be  done  with  poisons,  I  may  mention  a  recent  experience. 
In  August  two  of  our  men  went  into  northern  Arizona,  and  organized 
the  stockmen  there  to  cooperate  with  them  in  a  coyote  poisoning  cam- 
paign. They  worked  for  10  days,  and  during  that  time  found  the 
carcases  of  340  coyotes  killed  by  poison.  After  thev  got  well  started 
they  were  killing  coyotes  so  rapidly  that  the  stockmen  became  im- 
patient because  of  the  time  spent  in  looking  for  dead  animals.  They 
did  not  wish  the  men  to  lose  time  that  way,  but  said,  "  Come  on  ancl 
let  us  not  bother  about  the  dead  ones,  but  go  after  tlie  live  ones,  we 
know  we  are  getting  them."  This  little  campaign  lasting  10  days 
must  have  killed  over  500  animals,  since  in  all  poisoning  operations 
a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  dead  animals  are  not  found  until  later. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  poison  did  you  ^ve  them? 

Dr.  Nelson.  A  specially  prepared  strychmne  in  which  the  bitter 
taste  is  delayed.  The  animal  gets  it  in  his  mouth  about  a  minute 
before  the  bitter  taste  appears.  Commonly,  strychnine  is  so  bitter 
that  the  coyotes  drop  it,  but,  by  reason  of  having  this  taste  hidden 
or  delayed,  they  swallow  it  freely.    Two  men  were  sent  up  to  another 

Soint  in  northern  Arizona,  where  they  worked  by  themselves  for  21 
ays  and  took  the  skins  of  94  coyotes  they  killed.    This  photograph 
shows  the  skins  of  the  94  coyotes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  those  skins  any  value? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  value.  These,  I  think,  are  all 
good  skins.  When  the  fur  market  was  up,  we  got  as  high  as  $27.50 
each  for  them ;  they  are  of  much  less  value  now.    We  have  taken  in 
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over  $240,000  from  the  sale  of  the  skin6  of  the  predatory  animals  that 
we  have  killed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  this  work  was  begun? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  More  than  $40,000  was  taken  in  last  year 
from  that  source.  Our  poisoning  methods  can  be  developed  and 
improved.  We  have  been  and  are  now  carrying  on  a  trapping  cam- 
paign in  the  predatory-animal  work.  We  have  had  from  200  up  to 
about  400  trappers  at  one  time,  between  the  Government  employees 
and  those  paid  by  the  States  and  by  other  cooperators.  We  are 
having  great  cooperation  on  the  part  of  stockmen  and  all  the  people 
out  in  the  West.  They  are  contributing  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose. 

Last  year  they  put  more  than  $300,000  into  cooperation  in  the 
predatory  animal  work,  in  addition  to  the  time  many  men  volun- 
teered. The  country  occupied  by  predatory  animals  is  so  enormouslv 
large  that  we  can  not  expect  to  have  money  enough  to  hire  enougn 
trappers  to  cover  it  all  effectively  that  way,  but  we  find  by  using 
poison,  and  with  the  methods  now  being  developed,  we  are  develop- 
ing methods  which  will  enable  us  to  cover  the  country  and  reduce 
the  destruction  from  predatory  animals  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  ever  done  before.  Since  the  Biological  Survey  began  its  preda- 
tory-animal work  our  employees  and  those  of  our  cooperators  have 
taken  the  skins  of  more  than  130,000  predatory  animals  and  have 
probably  poisoned'  about  as  many  more  coyotes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  trapping  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  method  of  getting  rid  of  tnese  pests. 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is,  but  in  the  case  of  some  oi  the  animals  it  is  the 
only  way  to  get  them.  Some  of  those  animals  are  old  fellows  that 
have  had  long  experience.  They  have  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
local  people  and  nave  preyed  upon  the  stock  on  certain  raujges  for 
many  years.  Some  ox  those  animals  have  certain  deformities  in 
their  feet  so  that  they  may  be  identified  from  their  tracks,  and  in 
this  way  the  stock  they  kill  is  known.  '  Some  of  those  animals  have 
taken  as  high  as  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  live  stock. 
Bounties  running  up  to  $600  have  been  offered  for  many  of  them, 
but  the  bounty  hunters  failed  to  get  them. 

The  trouble  with  the  bounty  hunter  is  that  when  he  has  worked 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  such  an  animal  and  fails  in  his  efforts, 
he  is  likely  to  quit.  When  we  put  a  man  in  after  one  of  those 
specially  destructive  animals,  we  tell  him  to  stay  there  until  he  gets 
him.  Tt  may  take  as  long  as  three  months,  but  he  is  killing  an  ani- 
mal that  is  killing,  perhaps,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  worth  or 
more  of  stock  every  year.  We  have  had  experiences  of  that  kind  in 
Wyoming,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  West.  A 
notable  recent  case  was  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  it  is  alright,  but  this  always  seemed  to 
me  a  very  strange  business  for  the  Government  to  be  engaged  in. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  live  stock  on  the  Government  range  is  being 
preyed  upon  by  these  destructive  animals.  In  the  national  forests 
the  Government  charges  rental  for  use  of  the  land.  If  something  is 
not  done  to  reduce  the  numbei:  of  predatory  animals,  those  lands  will 
not  be  profitable,  because  the  predatory  animals  will  clean  up  the 
live  stock  and  put  the  stockgrowers  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  all  of  this  work  done  on  the  national  ninge  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  do  most  of  our  work  on  the  Government  lands. 
It  may  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  Governments  of 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  have  asked  us  to  give  them  in- 
formation in  connection  with  their  problems  of  suppressing  such 
predatory  animals,  respectively,  as  wolves  and  coyotes,  jackals,  and 
the  dingo,  or  wild  dog.  We  have  trained  men,  who  act  like  foremen 
or  experts  and  show  the  stockmen  how  to  do  the  work.  By  this  means 
we  get  much  volunteer  work  done  on  the  Government  range.  We 
probably  get  enough  in  the  way  of  volunteer  services  to  almost  dou- 
ble the  effectiveness  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  expenditure,  then,  should  be  charged  up  against 
the  depaitment  which  has  charge  of  the  (xovernment  range? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  really  does  not  make  any  special  difference. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  makes  this  difference:  One  bureau  will  come  in 
and  make  a  splendid  showing  as  to  what  it  is  doing  with  a  small 
expenditure,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  get  through  finding 
out  the  various  expenditures  that  are  contributing  to  that  particular 
service  we  find  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  one. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Judging  from  the  estimates  of  the  destructiveness  of 
those  predatory  animals  that  we  have  killed,  the  annual  saving  in 
live  stock  through  our  activities  amounts  to  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  or  six  million  dollars.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  when  we  began  work  thei*e  a  careful  survey 
was  made,  and  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  400  big  gray 
or  timber  wolves  living  off  the  live  stock  in  the  State.  Recently  we 
could  locate  less  than  12,  and  our  hunters  are  steadily  reducing  this 
number.  Practically  all  the  wolves  that  now  occur  m  New  Mexico 
are  some  that  straggle  over  from  Mexico  on  the  south  or  from  Colo- 
rado on  the  north.  We  are  working  not  only  on  the  forest  reserves 
but  all  over  the  public  lands.  Our  success  is  due  not  only  to  the 
expertness  which  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animals 
and  long  experience  but  in  the  persistence  of  a  systematic  organized 
campaign.  Before  we  began  one  cattle  company  in  western  New 
Mexico  reported  losses  of  about  $10,000  a  year  irom  wolves  and  other 
predatory  animals  on  their  range,  and  we  have  reduced  those  losses 
to  almost  nothing  by  the  destruction  of  the  wolves. 

FOR  EXTENDING   INVESTIGATIONS   OF   THE  LIFE    HABITS,   INCLUDING   TOOD 

HABITS,  OF  INJURIOUS  ANIMALS. 

Paragraph  "  d  "  covers  $10,000  for  extending  investigations  of  the 
life  habits,  including  food  habits,  of  injurious  animals,  so  as  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demand  from  agricultural 
and  live-stock  interests  in  various  sections  of  the  country  for  infor- 
mation looking  to  the  protection  of  field  and  oi*chard  crops,  grazing 
lands,  and  live  stock  from  the  depredations  of  certain  species.  "We 
began  this  work  on  a  small  scale  two  years  apo,  so  it  is  already  under 
way.  It  covers  the  investigation  of  the  habits  of  rodents  in  relation 
to  agriculture,  and  in  connection  with  that  investigation  we  have 
made  some  inclosui'es  where  the  prairie  dogjs  are  destix>ying  the 
range.  ^Vn  area  is  inclosed  to  keep  the  prairie  dogs  out,  and  then 
another  area  is  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  live  stock  out 
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but  permitting  the  prairie  dogs  to  go  in.  That  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  areas  where  the  prairies  dogs  go  as  against  the 
areas  where  they  do  not  go.  As  a  result  we  gained  some  very  inter- 
esting information  as  to  the  difference  between  the  land  grazed  by 
the  prairie  dogs  and  the  land  that  was  protected  from  them.  The 
situation  there  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  prairie  dogs  were  destroyed. 
We  found  that  the  growth  of  the  forage  in  many  places  was  tre- 
mendous, but  after  putting  the  prairie  dogs  on  such  areas  they  would 
become  barren  wastes.  We  have  experimented  with  that  again  and 
again  and  we  found  after  taking  the  prairie  dogs  out  of  an  area  we 
would  get  a  growth  of  grass  3  or  4  feet  high. 

The  difference  between  the  two  conditions  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated. We  demonstrated  the  difference  between  a  situation  where 
the  prairie  dogs  were  eliminated  and  the  situation  on  the  same  area 
where  the  prairie  dogs  were  allowed  to  run  upon  it.  We  wish  to 
carry  on  that  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  making  demon- 
strations to  the  people  and  awakening  them  with  a  view  to  getting 
them  to  take  hold  of  it  and  assist  in  cleaning  up  those  pests.  The 
loss  from  the  rodent  pest  is  a  very  heavy  one.  It  probably  amounts 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000,000  a  year.  The  Western  States 
are  putting  up  money  or  are  appropriating  money,  and  individuals 
are  putting  it  up.    That  has  amounted  to  over  $800,000  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  rodent  work  or  predatory-animal  work? 

Dr.  'Nelson.  For  predatorv-animal  work  over  $300,000  and  for 
rodent  work  over  $800,000.  That,  I  think,  affords  a  good  idea  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  work,  since  the  legislatures  would  not  be  appro- 
priating money  and  the  counties  and  individuals  would  not  be  put- 
ting it  up  without  a  thorough  demonstration  of  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  why  is  it  ne<jessary  to  do  any  more 
in  the  way  of  demonstration  work  if  the  people  are  already  in- 
terested in  it? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  them  the  need  of 
vigorously  maintaining  State- wide  campaigns  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  these  serious  pests.  There  is  no  question  from  what  we 
nave  learned  that  rodents  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  vegeta- 
tion than  is  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  particular  advantage  to  the  farmer  in 
knowing  how  many  tons  of  hay  he  may  cut  from  a  place  where 
there  are  no  rodents  and  how  much  he  may  cut  from  a  place  where 
there  are  rodents? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  certainly  an  important  matter  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  people  will  appreciate  it  if  it  can  be  definitely  demon- 
strated. There  are  other  rodents  also  to  be  investigated  which  feed 
upon  vegetation  but  of  which  we  have  little  knowledge  concerning 
their  economic  relations.  We  desire  to  carry  on  our  investigations  to 
determine  what  the  relations  of  those  various  animals  are  to  the 
growth  of  forage  and  crop  plants  as  well  as  to  forest  trees.  Some  are 
believed  to  seriously  affect  reforestation  in  the  arid  regions. 

FOR   destroying    INJURIOUS   RODENTS   ON    FEDERAL    LANDS. 

Paragraph  "  e "  carries  $78,165  for  destroying  injurious  rodents. 
I  have  already  explained  some  of  the  needs  of  this  work.  During 
last  year  the  Biological  Survey  treated  or  cleared  of  the  most  of  the 
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rodents  862,455  acres  of  Government  land,  and  went  over  for  the 
second  time  503,042  acres.  In  addition  cooperative  work  on.  private 
lands  poisoned  the  rodents  for  the  first  time  on  more  than  18,000,000 
acres,  and  in  follow-up  work  covered  more  than  14,000,000  acres. 
When  we  ^o  over  a  piece  of  land  the  first  time  we  usually  kill  from 
80  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  prairie  dogs  or  other  rodents.  To 
complete  the  job  requires  follow-up  treatments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  follow-up  treatments?  Is 
that  to  kill  the  ones  you  missed  the  first  time  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  These  animals  breed  so  rapidly  that  if  you 
do  not  do  that  your  work  is  wasted.  We  kill  on  anywhere  froiD 
80  to  95  per  cent  of  them  the  first  time,  and  then  for  one  or  more 
following  years  we  come  back  to  kill  the  remaining  ones.  In  that 
way  we  finally  completely  eliminate  them.  We  are  getting  them 
out  so  that  they  will  soon  be  gone  forever  from  many  large  tracts. 
Eventually,  the  outcome  of  this  work  will  be  to  exterminate  tne  worst 
of  these  pests  over  yast  areas.  It  is  a  big  job,  because  there  are 
several  hundred  naillion  acres  of  land  infested  by  these  rodents,  but 
eventually  they  will  be  eliminated  from  a  large  part  of  the  area  that 
they  now  occupy.  Of  course,  that  will  eliminate  the  enormous  losses 
they  are  now  causing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  the  time  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  de- 
stroyed all  the  injurious  insects,  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
has  found  a  cure  for  all  the  plant  diseases,  and  you  have  killed  all 
the  rodents  and  predatory  animals,  we  will  have  the  millennium 
with  us. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Well,  we  are  doing  a  work  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  farmers.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  cornfield  that  the  jack  rabbits 
have  taken  care  of  in  Idaho.  They  come  in  from  Government  land^ 
and  that  is  what  the  people  in  the  West  complain  about.  They  say 
that  the  unoccupied  (rovernment  land  out  there  is  a  breeding  place 
for  these  pests.  When  a  man  gets  a  crop  growing,  the  jack  rabbits 
like  the  juicy  growth  and  center  into  it  from  all  directions.  In  sev- 
eral places  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  other  places  in 
the  West,  farmers  have  been  ruined  by  these  pests  and  have  been 
compelled  actually  to  abandon  their  homesteads.  A  farmer  with  a 
small  amount  of  money  locates  a  farming  ranch  and  gets  his  place 
started;  then,  when  his  first  crop  is  growing,  these  pests  come  in  and 
clean  him  up.  The  result  is  that  farmer  must  leave.  This  photo* 
graph  shows  some  poisoned  rabbits  [indicating]  in  an  area  that  they 
nave  cleaned  of  all  vegetation.  We  put  in  poison  and  killed  a  large 
number  of  them.  In  Idaho  we  killed  over  80,000  rabbits  last  year 
by  poisoning  and  other  methods.  You  can  appreciate  the  fact  Ithat 
80,000  jack  rabbits  can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  growing  crops. 
In  eastern  Oregjon  we  are  running  a  campaign  now.  The  jack  rab- 
bits are  destroying  things  on  a  great  scale  there. 

In  one  place  in  northern  Arizona  1,600  prairie  dogs  were  poi- 
soned at  a  cost  of  $9.71.  Those  prairie  dogs  occupied  a  little  Taiuey 
of  about  320  acres,  which  was  almost  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  this 
floor,  but  a  year  after  they  were  poisoned  they  grew  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  same  ground.  Anotner  place  that  we  cleaned  up  was 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  a  fine  potato-growing 
locality,  but  the  prairie  dogs  were  so  abundant  that  the  year  before 
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we  went  in  there  only  40  tons  of  potatoes  were  produced.  The  year 
following,  after  we  had  cleaned  out  the  prairie  dogs,  they  produced 
600  tons  of  potatoes.  Those  are  examples  of  the  direct  and  prompt 
results  from  the  elimination  of  such  rodent  pests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  necessary  to  conduct  those  experiments  or 
demonstrations  in  every  section  of  the  country,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
send  a  man  out  to  show  how  these  things  are  done  ?  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  do  it  in  some  other  way  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way.  We  have  often 
turned  over  our  methods  to  be  handled  by  the  people,  and  then  have 
found  that  through  some  failure  to  follow  the  instructions  strictly 
and  absolutely  they  do  not  get  the  results.  Then  they  immediately 
become  discouraged.  We  have  had  that  to  happen  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  not  understand  that,  because  if  a  man  has  sense 
enough  to  make  a  success  of  his  farm  he  ought  to  have  as  much  sense 
as  a  man  employed  by  the  department  and  who  is  sent  to  show  him 
how  the  work  is  done.  Suppose  the  man  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment should  die. 

Dr.  iNelson.  We  are  training  new  men  all  the  time,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  do  it  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  these  men  teach  the  farmer  how  to  do  it. 

Dr.  NEL{ft)N.  The  difficulty  we  have  is  to  get  people  to  follow  out 
the  details.  They  become  careless  about  it,  and  sometimes  even  the 
men  that  we  hire  will  not  follow  their  instructions  and  fail  to  get 
results  until  corrected.  The  only  way  to  get  efficient  work  of  this 
kind  is  to  have  a  trained  force  of  men  keep  a  check  on  the  opera- 
tions. We  are  getting  a  large  amount  of  cooperation,  and,  while  we 
are  spending  something  like  $100,000  on  the  rodent  work,  the  States 
are  spending  over  $800,000,  or  they  did  that  this  last  year  in  co- 
operative work.  This  thing  was  started  by  us,  and  the  methods 
were  developed  by  us.  They  have  been  convinced  of  the  effective- 
ness of  our  methods,  and  they  join  us  on  a  wholesale  scale.  More 
than  132,000  farmers  worked  in  cooperation  with  us  last  year. 
The  demand  for  our  work  in  different  parts  of  the  West  is  very 
great,  and  they  are  urging  us  to  help  them  in  many  more  places  than 
our  funds  permit.  Representative  Raker,  of  California,  called  our 
attention  a  day  or  two  ago  to  a  locality  in  northern  California  where 
the  rodent  pests  have  come  in  from  the  public  lands  and  have  been 
doing  enormous  damage  to  the  crops.  He  urged  that  something  be 
done  bv  us  to  help  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  IIendersox.  There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  that  it  is  only 
through  cooperation  on  a  large  scale  that  we  can  do  anything  against 
the  rodents.  Individual  effort  would  not  get  the  farmer  anywhere. 
There  must  be  an  organization  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
combined  with  the  Government,  if  the  work  is  to  be  effective.  If  all 
the  lands  in  the  area  are  not  treated  at  the  same  time  the  effort  is 
practically  wasted. 

Dr.  Nelson.  What  we  are  doing  is  simply  serving  as  a  means  of 
educational  guidance  for  the  people.  We  organize  them  for  this 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  $78,165  is  to  increase  the  work  that  you  are 
doing? 
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FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  rodents.  We  have  asked  that  on 
account  of  the  very  serious  pressure  we  are  under  from  all  directions, 
and  the  same  thing,  I  might  say,  is  true  of  the  increase  asked  for  the 
destruction  of  predatory  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  start  any  new  activity? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir ;  it  is  simply  for  continuing  work  that  we  are 
now  doing  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Referring  to  the  tabulated  statement  here,  you 
show  an  increase  in  wages  of  $60,000.  You  employ  out  of  this  the 
men  who  carry  out  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  hire  a  large  number  of  men  to  do  the 
poison  work.  We  have  had  to  increase  our  wages,  and  the  cost  of  our 
material  has  been  very  much  increased.  As  you  know,  the  general 
expense  of  conducting  any  kind  of  operations  is  very  much  liigher 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  cost  of  our  material  is  higher  also. 
We  buy  grain  in  great  quantities,  and  strychnine  and  saccharine  and 
various  other  things,  for  all  of  which  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
In  the  matter  of  strychnine,  we  help  the  farmers  in  another  way  in 
connection  with  this  work.  We  secured  a  contract  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  strychnine.  Then  we  arranged  it  so  that  the  States  and 
people  that  are  carrying  on  this  work  can  bunch  their  ord,ers  and  send 
them  through  the  county  agent  or  some  other  local  officer  who  will  be 
responsible.  When  the  order  is  sent  to  us  by  the  local  official,  we 
transmit  it  to  the  manufacturer  with  whom  we  have  a  contract,  and 
in  that  way  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  the  Government  price.  The 
saving  to  the  people  of  Idaho  last  year  was  over  $20,000  on  that  one 
item.  Instead  of  the  farmers  having  to  pay  the  local  retail  price, 
they  get  advantage  of  our  large  contract  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item? 

BIOLOGICAL  IN\TE8TIGATI0Na. 

Dr.  Nelson.  For  biological  investigations  an  increase  of  $15,000 
is  asked.  That  is  for.  the  more  technical  scientific  investigations  of 
birds  and  wild  animals.  For  several  years  we  have  not  asked  for 
any  increase  for  our  scientific  investigations  but  have  tried  to  eco- 
nomize in  this  activity  while  the  appropriations  for  our  economic 
activities  have  grown  rapidly. 

Now  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  are  so  exceedingly  cramped 
that  oui'  scientific  field  work  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  These  investi- 
gations have  furnished  the  foundation  of  the  useful  economic  work 
we  are  doing  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  funds  to  conduct 
them. 

FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  PROTECTION  OF  GAME  ANIMALS. 

One  of  the  needed  investigations  relates  to  large  game.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  in  the  West  between  the  stockmen  and 
the  sportsmen  as  to  whether  game  should  continue  to  be  maintained 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  national  forests.  Many  stockmen  think 
that  any  food  eaten  by  game  must  be  that  much  taken  awaj*  from 
the  live  stock.    There  has  been  no  definite  studv  made  of  the  food 
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of  large  game  animals  sufficient  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
their  food  is  really  forage  that  live  stock  would  use.  .  Furthermore, 
we  need  a  close  study  as  to  whether  the  localities  inhabited  by  the 

fame  are  mainly  situations  that  would  be  grazed  over  by  live  stock, 
or  several  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been  urging  the  Biological 
Survey  to  take  up  these  investigations,  but  lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented. The  matter  of  game  conservation  on  the  national  forests  is 
a  practical  problem  of  the  Forest  Service,  as  it  is  helping  to  ad- 
minister the  game  laws  and  would  like  to  see  the  game  increase  if 
practicable.  The  controversy  with  the  stockmen  and  the  final  under- 
standing on  an  enlightened  general  policv  of  game  production  on 
the  national  forests  can  be  determined  only  when  such  information 
is  available. 

We  began  these  investigations  several  years  ago,  but  have  been 
unable  to  push  them  from  lack  of  funds.  The  work  done  indicates 
the  strong  probability  that  a  very  large  amount  of  game  could  be 
maintained  on  the  national  forests  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  live-stock  industry,  in  fact,  that  the  western  forests  could 
be  made  to  produce  perhaps  100,000  more  deer  than  now  practically 
without  interfering  with  the  live-stock  industry.  What  we  desire 
to  do  with  $5,000  of  this  item  is  to  get  one  or  two  competent  experts 
and  have  them  make  the  needed  investigations.  This  is  scientific 
work  such  as  has  been  conducted  for  years  by  the  Biological  Survey 
and  the  results  would  be  of  practical  use  not  only  to  the  Forest 
Service  but  to  all  the  States  in  their  game-conservation  work. 

FOR  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIEa 

The  other  part  of  "  b  "  $10,000  is  for  biological  surveys  of  States 
and  Territories.  This  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  and  habits  of 
the  wild  birds  and  animals  of  the  different  States.  We  have  been 
doing  that  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have  completed  the  work  in 
a  number  of  States  and  have  it  nearly  completed  in  Arizona,  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  and  Florida,  and  we  desire  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
work  to  completion  in  those  States  and  get  the  results  published. 

These  surveys  of  the  wild  life  of  the  States  are  useful  in  many 
ways.  They  help  us  in  our  practical  work  of  controlling  the  in- 
jurious birds  and  animals  and  to  increase  the  useful  ones,  and  in  other 
ways.  They  are  useful  also  to  the  States  in  making  their  laws  for 
the  protection  of  useful  birds  and  animals  and  for  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  the  surveys  made? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  send  men  into  the  field  who  traverse  the  different 
parts  of  a  State  and  collect  specimens  of  the  different  birds  and  ani- 
mals, observe  their  habits,  and  learn  all  about  them,  as  far  as  they 
can  in  the  time  they  are  in  each  locality.  They  visit  all  the  different 
types  of  countrv  in  the  State  and  keep  field  notes  and  prepare  reports 
and  maps  on  the  results.  The  final  result  is  the  publication  of  re- 
ports on  the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  State,  with  a  map  in  colors 
showing  the  climatic  or  life  zones  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  the 
birds,  animals,  and  principal  plants.  That  part  of  the  biological 
survey  work  is  highly  appreciated  throughout  the  world  and  is 
considered  to  be  very  useful  and  of  great  educational  value. 

27300—21 32 
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We  felt  that  we  could  hold  up  our  technical,  scientific  activity 
temporarily,  and  we  have  done  so,  but  we  are  in  the  situation  now 
where  we  are  seriously  embarrassed  unless  we  can  continue  our  in- 
vestigations, and  we  can  not  do  that  unless  we  get  a  little  more 
monev. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

rOR   ALL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  FOR  ENFORCING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

MIGRATORY-BIRD  TREATY  ACT. 

TO    PROVIDE    ADEQUATE    WARDEN    SERVICE    TO    ENFORCE    THE    MIGRATORY-BIRD    TREATT 

ACT. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  No.  31,  for  the  administration  of 
the  migratory-bird  treaty  act ;  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $63,880. 
We  are  under  the  present  appropriation  able  to  maintain  only  29 
wardens  to  administer  the  law  throughout  the  United  States,  48 
States  and  Alaska.  That  is  a  pretty  thin  number  wardens  to  enforce 
a  game  law  over  such  a  vast  area.  For  instance.  New  York  has  143, 
Pennsylvania  100,  California  95,  Illinois  73,  Louisiana  30  to  35, 
and  Massachusetts  29  to  enforce  the  State  game  laws.  Massachu- 
setts has  just  the  number  that  we  are  maintaining  for  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  expect  to  duplicate  the  action  of  the  State 
officials  in  that  matter ;  you  should  cooperate  with  the  States. 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  States;  that  is,  the 
States  are  cooperating  with  us;  but  the  States  are  not  going  to  do 
the  Government's  woil. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  as  many  wardens  as 
all  the  States  together  have? 

Dr.  Nelson.  S^o,  sir;  but  we  do  want  a  reasonable  number.  For 
instance,  29  for  48  States — if  you  could  see  the  reports  of  violations 
that  are  coming  in  to  us  all  the  time  and  the  demands  made  for  us 
to  enforce  the  law  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  you  would 
appreciate  that  the  29  wardens  have  a  pretty  busy  life. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  hope  to  do  that;  you  can  only  hope  to 
do  it  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  officials? 

Dr.  Nelson.  As  some  of  the  States  have  said,  we  can  not  expect 
them  to  do  the  Government's  work.    They  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  more  men  you  have  the  more  dependent  they 
will  always  be  upon  you. 

Dr.  Nelson.  But  it  is  a  Federal  law  that  we  are  enforcing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  is  the  prohibition  law  a  Federal  law,  and  the  more 
prohibition  officials  that  they  appoint  in  the  States  the  more  de- 
pendent the  State  and  county  officials  are  upon  the  Gt)vermnent  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  is  to  turn  it  all  over  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  merely  desire  a  reasonable  number  of  wardens. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  go  out  and  rival  the  States.  We 
certainly  should  have  a  man  to  a  whole  State.  To  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  you  have  to  have  a  representative  in  there  to  work 
with  the  State  officials.  We  are  very  seriously  embarrassed,  for 
instance,  now,  and  we  have  just  brought  a  man  from  Wisconsin  and 
sent  him  down  to  Currituck,  in  North  Carolina,  because  we  did  not 
have  a  man  available  nearer. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  took  a  man  from  Wisconsin? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  would  not  have  very  much  to  do  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  is  always  plenty  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  need  one  in  Bhode  Island  and  one  in 
Connecticut  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  certainly  need  a  man  in  the  big  States.  We  are 
in  a  tremendously  embarrassed  position  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  few  wardens. 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  utilize  northern  men  in  the  South  in  the 
Tvinter  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  been  reading  your  note,  and  even  if  we  should 
make  the  appropriation  you  did  not  then  propose  to  send  a  man  to 
each  State,  you  proposed  to  create  eight  districts  and  assign  some 
additional  men  to  the  larger  States? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  by  referring  to  the  note  you  will  see  that  we 
propose  to  divide  the  country  into  three  districts,  with  a  supervising 
warden  for  each,  and  to  place  eigth  new  wardens  in  States  which 
now  have  none.  Of  course,  we  try  to  locate  our  men  where  the  most 
hunting  is  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  imagine  you  would  do. 

Dr.  Nelson.  But  take  one  man  to  a  State^ — Rhode  Island  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  have  a  man,  or  Delaware — but  take  the  ordinary 
larger  size  States,  one  man  can  certainly  find  an  abundance  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  do  that  under  your  item. 
You  say  in  your  note  that  you  propose  to  establish  three  districts 
and  to  assign  several  men  to  the  larger  States;  you  do  not  propose 
to  send  one  man  to  each  State  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  three  districts  with  supervisory  wardens,  and 
eight  new  wardens  are  to  be  assigned  each  to  a  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  you  propose  in  the  note,  to  have  three 
districts,  and  to  put  a  supervisor  m  each  district  and  to  have  some 
men  under  him  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  three  districts  and  eight  wardens  in  new 
States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  argument  you  made  is  that  you  wanted  one  for 
each  State? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  ouf^ht  eventually  to  have  that,  but  I  am  not 
asking  for  that  for  the  entire  country  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  that  is  what  you  ought  to  have  why  build  up  a 
different  organization?  If  you  ever  get  the  supervisors  in  these 
districts  you  will  not  get  rid  of  them. 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  do  not  plan  to  build  up  a  different  organization ; 
these  three  supervising  wardens  will  report  directly  to  the  Washing- 
ton office  and  their  duties  will  be  to  increase  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  the  warden  service  in  their  districts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  not  have  supervision  from  here  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Not  very  well,  as  we  lack  the  necessary  men.  We 
know  from  our  experience  in  the  work  that  we  can  get  much  increased 
efficiency  if  we  have  a  few  competent  field  men  visiting  and  working 
temporarily  with  the  wardens  m  the  States  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  their  work.  For  this  purpose  we  would  use  our  best  men  to 
keep  the  work  throughout  the  country  up  to  a  high  standard.    The 
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wardens  often  need  guidance  as  to  methods  and  the  supervisory  serv- 
ice planned  will  be  a  great  help  to  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  must  not  assume  that  the  man  selected  by  the 
State  is  not  doing  efficient  work. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  the  State  men  at  all. 
I  am  simply  talking  about  our  men.  We  need  the  supervisor  in 
order  to  have  the  work  conducted  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  this  plan  you  will  have  three  districts,  and 
you  will  have  how  many  wardens  in  each  district? 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  would  depend  on  the  district,  but  they  would 
probably  vary  from  10  to  15  full  salaried  Federal  wardens  and  a  con- 
siderablv  larger  number  of  deputies  on  part  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  29  now.  That  is  about  10  men  in  a 
district. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  supervising  warden  would  do  much  regular 
warden  service  at  times.  He  would  act  as  a  regular  warden  part  of 
the  time  and  part  of  the  time  he  would  be  supervising  the  work  of 
others.  There  would  be  only  three  men  doing  this.  That  is  all  we 
would  have  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  see  that  the  work  was  carried  on  more  effectively? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  our  fully  paid  wai'dens.  We 
have  a  system  of  deputies  in  every  State,  a  certain  number  who  are 
assigned  from  the  State  warden  service  to  cooperate  with  us. 

llr.  Byrnes.  If  you  had  some  big  organization,  then  there  might 
be  some  argument  for  this  decentralization.  Where  you  have  not 
even  now  one  man  to  a  State,  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  establish- 
ing districts  and  to  create  the  supervisors.  The  other  plan  would 
seem  far  more  practicable,  to  assign  a  man  to  those  States  where  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  work*  done,  although  you  could  cooperate 
with  the  local  officials  and  have  those  representatives  in  the  various 
States  do  work  under  your  office  here? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  not  planned  to  set  up  any  decentralized  or^niza- 
tion.  These  supervising  wardens  will  represent  the  Washington 
office  in  its  control  of  the  field  force.  We  have  had  much  experience 
in  this  work  now  and  we  believe  that  we  can  get  more  efficient  service 
in  that  way.  These  head  wardens  would  not  be  merely  inspectors  but 
they  would  be  actual  wardens  themselves  and  simply  utilize  as  much 
of  their  time  as  necessary  in  keeping  the  other  men  up  to  the  mark 
and  in  getting  better  coordination  of  the  work  in  neighboring  States. 

For  instance,  we  are  doing  a  job  at  Currituck  Sound  now  which 
involves  the  use  of  several  wardens  under  direction  of  one  man.  We 
send  a  party  of  wardens  into  a  district  where  wholesale  violations  are 
occurring  under  the  control  of  one  man.  The  supervising  wardens 
would  naturally  be  the  men  to  lead  such  operations. 

Mr.  Henderson.  There  is  one  point  which  Dr.  Nelson  has  not  made 
about  our  cooperation  with  the  States.  We  have  many  deputy  wardens 
in  every  State  besides  the  regular  wardens.  Their  services  are  coop- 
erative. In  most  cases  they  are  deputy  State  game  wardens  selected 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  game  commissioner.  They  are  paid  a 
dollar  a  year  and  $3.50  a  day  when  actually  employed  in  our  work. 
The  most  of  the  time  they  do  State  work  exclusively,  but  we  have 
them  available  when  the  occasion  arises.  We  have  this  cooperation 
with  most  of  the  State  game  commissions  of  the  country.    While  "W^ 
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have  only  29  wardens  we  have  several  hundred  of  these  deputies 
ready  to  serve  at  any  time.  We  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  send 
several  wardens  into  a  limited  district  and  to  put  on  10  or  15  deputies 
there.  Of  course,  we  nxust  select  somebody  to  be  in  charge  of  such 
work,  and  would  use  one  of  the  inspectors. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  results  of  the  migratory  treaty  act  have  been 
very  surprising.  You  are  from  a  ducking  State,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  increase  in  migratory  birds? 

Mr.  Andei^son.  I  know  from  general  impression  that  the  condi- 
tion is  very  much  better  since  the  migratory  treaty  was  put  into 
eflfect,  although  this  last  year  in  certain  localities  it  has  not  been  as 
good  as  in  the  year  before. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  have  here  from  your  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 

fort  of  the  State  game  warden,  which  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me. 
n  1919  the  reports  made  by  sportsmen  to  the  State  game  warden 
indicated  a  total  of  2,058,000  ducks  killed  that  year  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  was  an  extraordi- 
nary year. 

Dr.  Nelpon.  That  means  at  least  $1,500,000  worth  of  food,  and  is 
a  good  indication  of  what  this  migratory  treaty  act  has  brought 
about,  as  everyone  admits  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
wild  fowl  under  it.  We  get  similar  letters  to  that  effect  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  birds  have  increased  tremendously,  and 
the  increase  means  a  very  big  aggregate  return  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  general  report? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  The  scarcity  of  wardens  to  enforce  the 
law,  however,  is  a  serious  matter.  The  States  can  not  do  the  work, 
since  State  money  can  not  be  spent  to  enforce  a  Federal  law  any 
more  than  we  can  spend  Federal  money  to  enforce  State  laws.  The 
game  departments  in  most  of  the  States  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
aid  us  by  friendly  cooperation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Stat6  laws  in  most  States, 
so  far  as  the  seasons  go,  the  time  that  hunting  can  be  legally  done 
corresponds  with  your  migratory-bird  law;  so  that  if  they  enforce 
one  law  thev  enforce  the  other? 

Dr.  Nelson.  To  a  certain  extent;  but  the  migratory-bird  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  sportsmen 
and  backed  by  State  game  commissions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  with- 
out Federal  help  the  migratory  game  birds  were  diminishing  rapidly 
and  were  in  danger  of  extermination. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  to  make  it  uniform  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  and  con- 
certed action.  The  Federal  laws  are  helpful  to  the  States  in  enforc- 
ing their  laws,  if  the  Federal  laws  are  being  enforced.  If  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  being  enforced  the  illegal  hunter  dislikes  to  be  brought 
into  the  Federal  court.  In  many  cases  when  the  State  wardens  cap- 
ture a  violator  of  the  law  who  proposes  to  fight  his  case,  he  will 
promptly  plead  guilty  in  the  State  court  if  given  the  alternative  of 

f)ing  to  the  Federal  court.  But  this  effect  can  be  had  only  if  the 
ederal  law  is  represented  by  wardens  to  enforce  it,  and  the  presence 
of  Federal  wardens  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  on  would-be  violators 
of  the  game  law.  The  illegal  hunters  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  learning,  however,  that  our  wardens  are  very  few  and  widely 
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scattered,  and  as  a  result  the  increased  number  of  complaints  coimnf^ 
in  show  a  rapid  increase  in  the  violations  of  the  Federal  law.   This 
will  continue  until  we  can  get  men  enough  to  more  adequately  cover 
the  country.    We  have  had  requests  from  all  directions  to  stop  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  many  of  which  we  are  helpless  to  meet  as  we  have 
not  men  enough.    A  large  part  of  these  increased  number  of  viola- 
tions are  due  to  the  feeling  of  the  poachers  that  we  will  have  no 
wardens  in  their  section.    For  that  reason  we  are  extremely  desirous 
of  having  a  little  more  money  to  enable  us  to  do  the  work  more  effec- 
tively.   That  will  help  to  increase  the  birds  for  legitimate  hunting. 
Practically  everyone  admits  that  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  conservation  laws  ever  passed.    Its  effect  has 
become  evident,  and  many  who  very  bitterly  opposed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning are  now  thoroughly  approving  of  it :  they  have  seen  the  evi- 
dence of  its  success. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR  IN\T.STIGATIONS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  REINDEER  IXDU8TRY 

IN  ALASKA. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  next  item,  No.  32,  for  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  for  the  welfare,  improvement,  and  increase  of 
the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  including  the  erection  of  necessary 
buildings  and  other  structures,  and  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  for  the  enforcement  of  section  1956  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  protection  of  land  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

There  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  reindeer  in  Alaska,  of 
which  about  three- fourths  belong  to  the  natives  and  about  one- fourth 
belongs  to  the  Government  under  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  to 
white  owners,  the  main  white  owners  being  Lomen  &  Co.  and  Mr. 
Lindeburgj  who  is  associated  with  the  Lomens.  They  have  started 
a  commercial  industry  in  reindeer  growing  for  meat.  They  exported 
this  year  about  1,600  head  to  Seattle.  They  have  established  four 
small  cold-storage  plants  at  points  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  the 
reindeer  herds  can  readily  be  driven  down  for  slaughter  to  be  refrig- 
erated and  loaded  for  shipment  to  Seattle.  I  have  recently  been 
studying  the  Alaskan  possibilities  in  the  reindeer  industry  when  well 
developed.  I  believe  Alaska  contains  available  range  to  maintain 
from  four  to  five  million  reindeer.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that 
it  would  take  care  of  10,000,000,  but  I  think  this  is  too  high  a  figure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  as  high  as  12,000,000. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  it  will  support  so  many.  I  think  four 
or  five  million  is  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  That  will  give  an 
output  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  reindeer  a  year.  A  reindeer 
carcass  dressed  for  market  now  averages  about  150  pounds.  Taking 
this  weight  and  the  present  value  of  reindeer  meat  and  the  fully 
developed  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  should  yield  approximately 
$43,000,000  a  year.  Reindeer  have  been  in  Alaska  28  ^ears  and  their 
increase  under  the  crude  methods  of  handling  them  in  practice  has 
been  almost  startling.  Under  proper  scientific  supervision  as  to  dis- 
eases, parasites,  and  modem  methods  of  live-stock  management,  the 
industry  should  develop  very  rapidly.    A  large  part  of  tiieherd 
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owners  have  been  killing  the  big  old  bulls  because  they  are  fighters 
and  troublesome,  and  have  been  maintaining  the  younger  and  less 
energetic  bulls  for  breeding  purposes.  No  weeding  out  of  scrubby 
stock — male  or  f  emale^has  been  practiced,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
gradually  grade  down  the  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  imderstand  there  is  a  possibility  of  cross- 
breeding? ^  ^ 

Dr.  INelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  expert  up  there  now  investigat- 
ing the  wild  caribou  herds  of  Alaska.  There  are  big  herds  of 
caribou  in  the  interior  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokwim  River, 
about  the  Mount  McKinley  region,  and  elsewhere  are  large  woodland 
caribou,  some  of  the  bulls  of  which  are  reported  to  dress  up  to  about 
400  pounds  each.  We  plan  to  locate  and  capture  some  bulls  of  this 
stock  and  use  them  with  one  or  two  experimental  herds  of  reindeer 
cows  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  higher  grade  of  reindeer, 
having  greater  weight  and  increased  hardiness.  I  believe  it  will  be 
practicable  in  less  than  10  years  to  have  the  reindeer  of  Alaska  run- 
ning from  250  to  300  pounds  to  the  carcass,  instead  of  150  pounds  as 
at  present.  Suppose  you  add  100  pounds  to  the  weight  of  each  rein- 
deer steer  for  slaughter,  you  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the 
fully  developed  Alaska  reindeer  industry  enough  to  bring  the  poten- 
tial output  around  $60,000,Q00  at  present  values.  That  is  more  than 
the  fisheries  of  Alaska  produce. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  reindeer  were  introduced  into  Alaska  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos,  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  has  been  under  its  direction.  The  Bureau  of 
Education,  however,  has  not  taken  up  the  matter  of  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  diseases  and  parasites  of  the  animals  and  a  study 
of  grazing  problems  connected  with  the  industrjr.  The  demand  for 
this  has  come  with  the  development  of  commercial  herds  owned  by 
white  men.  The  number  of  reindeer  now  existing  in  Alaska  need 
prompt  study  of  the  situation  to  help  prevent  the  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious diseases  which  might  result  in  a  disaster  of  great  conse^ 
quence  to  the  herd  owners  and  the  industry.  Last  winter  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  Biological  Survey  to  take  up  the  neces- 
sary investigations,  and  in  July  I  went  up  there,  taking  with  me  an 
expert  veterinarian  and  parasitologist  who  at  the  time  he  was  em- 

Bloyed  was  chief  parasitologist  of  the  Canadian  Government  in 
Ottawa.  I  also  got  the  best  range  expert  I  could  find  in  the  Forest 
Service  to  study  the  forage  and  range  conditions  relating  to  the 
grazing  of  the  reindeer.  Each  of  these  men  has  a  trained  assistant. 
The  remdeer  experiment  station  was  located  by  me  at  Unalakleet,  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  about  125  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  Biver  and  80  miles  east  of  Nome.  That  place  is  in  the 
midst  of  reindeer  herds.  These  experts  have  been  making  investiga- 
tions apd  have  already  found  that  certain  simple  changes  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  reindeer  herds  will  be  of  great  benefit  in 
reducing  losses  and  producing  better  stock.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  industry  has  lacked  the  guidance  of  trained  specialists,  such  as 
have  so  greatly  benefited  the  stock  industry  in  this  country.  Our 
men  have  found  some  reindeer  which  have  oeen  grazed  on  the  same 
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area  for  about  10  years,  with  the  result  that  it  has  become  Tcry 
seriously  infested  with  parasites  of  five  or  six  different  kinds,  and 
this  reindeer  herd  is  badly  infested  with  them,  whereas  reindeer 
herds  grazing  by  themselves  over  a  distant  anH  freer  range  are  prao 
tically  free  from  parasites. 

Right  there  is  a  practical  fact  that  these  people  did  not  know  be- 
fore. Our  aim  is  to  work  out  methods  of  handling  the  herds  which 
will  prevent  their  becoming  infected  with  parasites  and  learning 
what  parasites  they  are  troubled  with  to  determine  methods  of  elimi- 
nating them.  At  the  same  time  the  grazing  experts  are  studying  the 
range,  and  they  are  tr^'ing  to  determine  the  grazing  unit;  that  is, 
to  learn  how  much  land  under  the  forage  conditions  of  that  range 
one  reindeer  needs  to  maintain  it  a  year.  As  soon  as  that  can  be 
determined,  we  have  the  information  from  which  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  allotments  of  territory  to  the  owners  of  different  herds.  At 
present  some  of  the  herds  are  interfering  with  one  another,  and  this 
trouble  will  increase  if  the  present  disorganized  conditions  continue 
long.  One  of  the  serious  troubles  now  is  the  passing  from  one  herd 
to  another  of  stray  animals  and  consequent  losses  to  owners.  There 
is  much  complaint  about  this,  and  as  the  white  men  go  into  this 
business  something  must  be  done  to  protect  not  only  their  interests 
but  the  interests  of  the  natives.  The  natives  OAvn  150.000  reindeer, 
which  will  increase  rapidly,  and  tlieir  interests  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Tlirough  this  industry  they  can  be  made  self-supporting, 
and  it  is  the  one  resource  open  to  them  for  this  purpose.  Tne  Got- 
ernment,  of  course,  should  see  that  thev  ar^  not  deprived  of  their 
property,  and  yet  the  only  way  eventually  to  prevent  that  would  be 
to  liave  a  system  of  allotment  of  grazing  areas  and  see  that  the  herds 
are  kept  on  them  along  the  general  lines  of  the  allotting  of  grazin^^ 
lands  on  the  national  forests.  This,  I  think,  will  be  perfectly  feasi- 
ble. Mr.  Lomen,  whom  I  hope  will  be  here  later,  is  one  of  the  main 
white  owners  of  reindeer  and  is  very  highly  pleased  with  the  work  we 
are  doing  up  there  and  fully  appreciates  its  value.  He  was  out  in  the 
field  with  our  two  experts  for  a  time  last  summer.  They  were  at 
one  of  his  camps,  and  he  saw  what  they  were  doing  and  has  learned 
what  they  have  accomplished  since  then.  Stefansson,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  was  here  yesterday.  He  is  interested  in  the  lease  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Government  for  a  great  area  for  reindeer  grazini^ 
in  Baffins  Bay.  He  informed  me  that  he  has  learned  that  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  of  Europe  about  200,000  reindeer  are  killed  f<» 
meat  each  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tliev  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity  for 
maintaining  them  in  !?orway  and  Sweden,  if  I  remember  correctly! 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  and  he  says  that  in  Stockholm  beef  sold  last 
year  at  5  Swedish  crowns  a  kilo,  mutton  at  5^  crowns,  and  reindeer 
'meat  at  6  crowns.    Reindeer  was  the  highest-priced  meat  on  the 

market. 

We  need  more  money  to  put  more  expert  field  men  into  th^t  work 
in  Alaska,  because  thei^e  investigations  should  have  been  started  five 
years  ago  and  now  should  be  expedited.  These  Arctic  lands  are 
useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  their  utilization  is  a  new  series 
of  live-stock  problems.  Over  great  areas  they  grow  a  tremendous 
forage  crop.    I  was  back  of  Nome  and  saw  forage  was  growing  in 
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a  matted  mass  of  grass  and  other  plants,  2  and  3  feet  hi^h.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  forage  there  to  be  utilized  by  the  reindeer.  A 
rapid  survey  of  the  country  to  determine  the  area  suitable  for  rein- 
deer and  its  camping  capacity  will  be  of  prime  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  proper  methods  of 
handling  the  herds  must  be  worked  out.  Interest  in  this  industry 
will  develop,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future  of 
Alaska.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  one  great  out- 
standing opportunity  for  new  development  in  the  near  future  in 
northern  Alaska.  'The  present  200,000  reindeer  in  Alaska,  in  addi- 
tion to  tens  of  thousands  killed  for  meat,  all  came  during  the  last 
28  years  from  an  original  importation  of  1,280  animals.  The  in- 
crease is  almost  unbelievable.  People  have  asked  me  what  the  future 
of  the  industry  is  likely  to  be,  and  I  have  replied  by  asking  them  the 
question,  "  If  1,280  reindeer  in  28  years  produced  the  present  200,000 
animals,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  increase  from  200,000  animals  in  the 
next  28  years  ?  "  In  other  words,  the  industry,  properly  handled, 
should  have  a  great  future. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  let  us  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  You 
are  proposing  $6,000  for  establishing  two  experimental  reindeer 
herds.    What  is  the  necessity  for  those  experimental  herds  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  necessity  is  to  start  in  to  prove  the  practical 
possibility  of  grading  up  by  the  use  of  caribou  and  by  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock  to  demonstrate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  practical 
fact  that  all  those  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska  can  be  put  up  to  250  or 
300  pounds  apiece  from  150  pounds;  in  other  words,  add  many 
million  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  industry  by  a  comparatively  simple 
experiment  at  small  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  going  to  carry  on  two  different  experi- 
ments, and  is  that  the  reason  why  you  need  two  herds? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  carry  it  on  with  two  herds. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  man  who  is  up  there  in  the  business  has  not 
attempted  such  an  experiment  at  all? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  has  he  not  attempted  it  if  he  is  in  the  business? 

Dr.  Nelson.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  I  have  a  man  spend- 
ing a  year  in  the  caribou  country  trying  to  locate  where  we  can 
best  get  the  caribou  bulls  and  how  it  is  practicable  to  get  them. 
Then  we  must  arrange  to  capture  and  transport  them  to  the  coast, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  interior.  It  is  quite  an  undertaking 
and  is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  Lomen  Co.  will  cooperate,  but 
can  not  afford  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  legitimate  governmental  activity.  We  are  talking  about  help- 
ing build  up  Alaska,  and  here  is  one  thing  that  is  right  in  sight 
to-day,  a  fine,  big  industry  for  Alaska,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  like  it  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  Lomen  family  the  only  people  engaged  in  this 
business? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  Lomen  family  and  their  associate,  Mr.  Lindeburg, 
who  is  one  of  the  stockholders  in  their  company  and  also  has  reindeer 
of  his  own,  are  the  principal  white  owners.  They  form  the  pioneer 
white  American  reindeer  operators  on  a  commercial  scale  up  there. 
Some  of  the  men  living  in  the  country  have  small  herds,  but  the 
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Lomen  Co.  has  established  four  refrigerator  plants  on  the  coast  and 
are  developing  the  industry  on  a  commercial  scale.  They  are  pioneen 
in  it  and  are  taking  all  the  chances.  They  have  been  snipping  down 
carcasses  in  consignments  of  a  few  hundred  and  distributing  thm 
over  the  country  to  build  up  a  market.  Even  though  their  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  make  money,  1  believe  they  are  also  public  spirited  in 
their  desire  to  help  develop  a  new  resource  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  just  ^oing  to  say  that  they  are  not  doing  it 
entirely  through  public  spirit.  They  are  doing  it  because  they  hope 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  like  any  other  man  who  goes  into  a  business. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  at  the  same  time  they  are  doing  a  real  public 
service,  because  what  they  do  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
future  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  any  man  who  engages  in  business,  if  it  is 
a  productive  business,  and  takes  chances  and  becomes  successful, 
is  doing  some  good  for  the  country. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  but  here  they  are  starting  in  to  a  new  thing  and 
they  have  many  things  to  contend  with,  including  the  building  up  of 
a  market  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  propose  to  establish  one  of  these  stations  some- 
where up  near  the  Government  railroad  at  Fairbanks.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  several  hundred  miles  from  this  reindeer 
countrv. 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  is  an  available  area  in  there,  but  I  would  not 
put  an  experimental  herd  there  now.  The  estimate  was  submitted 
while  I  was  in  Alaska.  I  would  put  the  experimental  herds  nearer 
the  coast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  looks  more  reasonable  to  me. 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  are  great  numbers  of  caribou  in  the  interior, 
especially  east  of  Fairbanks,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  reindeer  in  there  at  present.  It  is  now  a 
wild  caribou  country.  In  this  connection  I  might  tell  the  committee 
that  from  information  obtained  from  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  the  Fairbanks  region  I  estimate  there  must  be  somewhere 
from  200,000  to  400,000  caribou  in  the  country  east  of  Fairbanks. 
The  wild  caribou  is  the  same  kind  of  animal  as  the  reindeer  except 
it  is  wild  instead  of  being  domesticated,  and  it  is  from  the  wild  ani- 
mals we  expect  to  get  the  larger  breeding  stock.  In  order  to  travel 
freely  along  the  coast  to  visit  the  reindeer  herds  located  over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  territory  our  experts  must  have  a  sea-worthy  boat,  other- 
wise they  are  practically  tied  down  to  one  place  in  the  summer  unless 
by  accident  they  get  an  opportunity  of  going  on  the  small  boat  of 
some  trader  or  Kskimo. 

They  should  visit  all  the  different  reindeer  herds  all  along  the 
coast  and  size  up  the  country  and  get  an  idea  of  what  its  reindeer- 
carrying  resources  are.  The  Government  should  have  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  grazing  country  of  that  whole 
coast  because  already  there  are  scattered  reindeer  herds  for  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  3,000  miles  along  the  coast  and  lower  courses 
of  the  larger  rivers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  can  not  get  any  information  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  t 

Dr.  Nelson.  No  such  detailed  information  as  a  grazing  expert 
needs,  any  more  than  you  could  get  information  from  the  general 
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public  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  national  forests  by  asking 
the  people  there.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  settled  by  an  expert. 
They  have  to  learn  what  plants  the  reindeer  eats.  Nobody  knows 
at  the  present  times  just  what  main  forage  plants  the  reindeer  eats 
in  summer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Lomen  does  not  know  that  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  He  could  t^ll  you  a  few  of  them,  but  he  could  not 
tell  you  what  the  main  plant  is  that  the  reindeer  eats  in  summer,  nor 
could  he  give  definite  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  these 
plants  under  varying  conditions- on  thousands  of  square  miles  along 
the  coast  and  back  into  th^  adjacent  interior. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  in  the  business  and  lives  up  there  and  can  not 
tell  you  what  plants  they  eat? 

ISfr.  Anderson.  As  I  understood,  this  prospective  range  covers  sev- 
-sral  thousand  sauare  miles. 

Dr.  Nelson,   les;  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  vegetation,  of  course,  in  that  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory is  not  all  alike. 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  varies  very  much.  There  are  great  barren  areas 
where  there  is  practically  nothing.  What  we  have  got  to  work  out 
is  the  extent  and  location  of  the  forage  producing  areas  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation.  For  instance,  here  is  a  sample  of  problems. 
Keindeer  exist  in  winter  almost  wholly  on  the  so-called  reindeer  moss 
or  lichen.  In  summer  they  eat  other  vegetation,  a  variety  of  other 
vegetation,  but  just  what  the  main  summer  food  is  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know  they  eat  various  other  plants,  but  in  winter  they  are 
dependent  almost  wholly  on  reindeer  moss.  In  determining  grazing 
allotments  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  them  each  include  sufficient 
areas  of  winter  grazing  or  of  moss  country  with  the  summer  ranges. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  summer  range,  a  tremendous  amount  of  it, 
more  than  will  ever  be  used,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  sufficient 
moss  area  to  take  care  of  as  many  animals  as  the  summer  range 
would  take  care  of,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  being  able  to  know  pretty 
well  what  and  where  those  moss  areas  are  and  how  extensive  they 
are.  You  will  find  big  areas  along  the  coast  where  there  is  practi- 
cally no  moss  at  all,  but  when  you  get  back  into  the  interior  you  will 
again  find  moss  areas.  All  that  is  a  part  of  the  information  that 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  kind  of  intelligent  handling  of  the  thing 
and  nobody  has  that  knowledge  now.  That  is  not  a  tning  that  you 
-can  ask  a  man  about  and  have  him  say,  "  Yes ;  I  saw  some  moss  over 
there.''  You  must  have  an  actual  reconnaisance  and  have  the  areas 
mapped. 

The  grazing  problems  for  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  in  general  com- 
parable with  those  on  the  national  forests  where  surveys  are  made 
of  the  prevailing  vegetation  and  its  forage  value  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  number  of  live  stock  to  be  grazed  on  different  areas. 

The  same  care  must  be  taken  to  study  and  care  for  the  grazing 
areas  for  reindeer  as  for  cattle.  Examples  of  overgrazing  moss 
areas  show  that  this  essential  vegetation  can  be  destroyed  so  that  it 
Tvill  not  come  back  for  many  years.  On  the  lower  Yukon  I  was  told 
of  such  an  area  where  for  10  years  there  has  been  no  sign  of  that 
moss  coming  back.  In  other  words,  this  area  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness for  an  indefinite  period.    We  should  have  all  those  things  in 
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mind  in  handling  the  business  in  the  future,  a  business  that  has 
already  reached  a  point  where  it  is  vital  for  the  Government  to  get 
as  much  information  as  it  can  very  promptly  in  order  to  properly 
foster  its  development.  Is  there  anything  further  you  care  for,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  reference  to  this  reindeer  business? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  still  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  two  herds. 
I  can  see  why  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  it  if  we  had  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend,  but  under  present  conditions,  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  with  one  herd,  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Xelson.  I  suppose  we  could.    We  could  certainly  get  the  ex- 
periment under  way  with  one  herd.    I  am  free  to  admit  that  under 
present  conditions  it  may  be  best  to  begin  with  one  herd,  but  there 
is  urgent  need  of  starting  this  herd.    1  think  the  results  will  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  industrv  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  confess  when  this  thing  was  first  started  last  year 
I  was  not  very  much  impressed  with  it,  but  as  the  testimony  de- 
veloped it  kooked  to  me  like  there  was  a  very  great  possibility  to  it 
and  I  would  like  to  see  a  fair  trv  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  future  looks  so 
promising  that  the  expenditure  we  are  contemplating  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  what  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be,  and  base  our  expecta- 
tions on  past  developments.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  learn  what  has 
taken  place  in  reindeer  development  in  the  last  28  years  without 
skilled  guidance  or  help.  It  has  iust  happened;  but  the  business  is 
not  advancing  as  it  should,  and  furthermore,  there  is  great  danger 
of  some  contagious  disease  developing  that  might  almost  wipe  out 
the  herds.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  When- 
ever any  large  number  of  animals  exist  in  any  region  conditions 
soon  become  right  for  the  development  of  contagious  disease.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  need  experts  up  there — men  skiUed 
in  animal  diseases,  to  watch  for  things  of  that  kind  and  head  them 
off. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LAND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  protection  of  land  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  We  have  a  serious  situation  confronting  the  fur  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  The  furs  from  Alaskan  land  fur^^jearing  ani- 
mals in  1919  produced  about  $1,300,000.  Several  years  ago  the 
beaver  and  the  marten  had  decreased  so  much  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  put  a  closed  season  on  them  which  still  continues. 
Owing  to  the  value  of  both  of  those  skins,  to  the  great  extent  of 
country  which  they  occupy,  and  to  the  lack  of  any  active  warden 
service  there  have  been  wholesale  violations  of  the  regulations  pro- 
tecting these  animals.  A  great  many  of  the  Alaskans  deplore  the 
fact  that  these  animals  are  being  killed  illegally,  but  a  certain  de- 
ment among  the  traders  and  trappers  carry*  on  s^rstematically 
the  catching  of  both  beaver  and  marterj,  and  are  getting  the  skins 
out  of  the  country  in  all  manner  of  underground  ways.  They  are 
caught  now  and  then  and  the  furs  are  confiscated,  but  this  illegal 
traffic  is  so  profitable  that  it  persists.  We  have  only  $15,000  at 
pi'esent  to  handle  the  fur  warden  system  and  protect  the  fur-bearing 
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animals  of  Alaska.  Alaska  has  such  an  enormous  extent  of  terri- 
tory that  it  is  obvious  that  this  sum  is  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  quite  as  hopeless  with  $10,000  more  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  it  is  not.  For  instance,  what  we  want  is  to  be 
able  to  put  some  more  men  in  the  main  trading  and  trapping  centers. 
We  can  accomplish  much  over  considerable  territory  by  having  a 
warden  in  a  trading  center  and  working  out  from  that  point.  There 
are  certain  centers  up  there  where  all  Sie  people  in  the  suiTOunding 
region  come,  and  you  can  really  do  a  great  amount  of  work  by  han- 
dling it  in  tnat  way.  To  handle  the  situation  on  $15,000  is  certainly 
a  hopeless  task.  In  addition  to  the  illegal  traffic  in  furs  is  the  whole- 
sale poisoning  of  fur  bearers  in  some  districts.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  Territory  expressed  their  condemnation  of  this  destructive 
method.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prevent  a  man  from  poisoning  the 
animals.  With  more  funds  tor  wardens  we  wish  to  try  and  lessen 
this  destructive  work,  especially  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  fur 
bearers  up  there  as  a  resource  on  which  large  numbers  of  both  natives 
and  white  men  depend  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  income.  Fur 
bearers  have  already  been  practically  destroyed  in  several  consider- 
able districts  through  poisoning  and  by  digging  out  foxes.  They 
dig  out  fox  dens  hunting  for  black-fox  pups.  If  a  den  is  dug  out 
only  the  black  pups  are  taken  and  the  others  left  to  perish,  as  the  old 
fox  deserts  the  den  after  it  is  dug  out. 

The  result  is  that  every  time  they  dig  out  a  den  they  wipe  out  that 
year's  litter  of  pups,  'fliat  has  been  done  in  certain  districts  until 
thev  have  about  exterminated  the  foxes.  There  is  real  and  serious 
need  of  some  definite  work  being  done  to  try  to  head  off  such  reckless 
destruction  and  to  try  to  maintain  the  fur  asset  in  Alaska.  It 
is  for  that  purpose  1  am  seeking  for  this  additional  money.  I 
might  say  that  Alaska,  as  every  one,  I  think,  is  aware,  is  going  down 
now  in  population  and  industry.  The  Government  is  spending  an 
enormous  sum  in  building  a  railroad  up  there  and  should  at  the 
same  time  do  something  practical  to  help  maintain  and  build  up  its 
resources  wherever  this  is  practicable,  as  in  the  present  case. 

FOK  GKNERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

The  next  item  is  for  general  administrative  expenses.  I  am  asking 
for  $9,240  increase  here,  because  the  bureau  needs  additional  money 
to  meet  the  calls  on  it  for  general  services  in  cooperative  work  with 
such  other  bureaus  as  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  others,  and  to  meet  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  all  of  the  items  that  go  to  carry  on  our  work. 
The  activities  of  the  bureau  have  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years  and  the  administrative  work  has  grown  with  it  in  order  to  keep 
up  our  efficiency.  To  meet  this  urgent  need  I  am  asking  for  this 
increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  unless  there  is 
something  further  you  want  to  say. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  haA'^e  nothing  further. 
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Wednesday,  January  5, 1921. 

DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  ZAFPONE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISIOH  01 
ACCOTTNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQXKMj^ 
TTTRE. 

INCREASED  PERSONNEL. 

Mr.   Anderson.  You  can   give  us  a   brief  explanation  of  yo\L  ^ 
changes  in  your  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Zapi-one.  I  am  asking  for  three  additional  clerks— one  »-^ 
$1,600,  one  at  $1,400,  and  one  at  $1,200— items  7,  8,  and  9.     The  addi^ 
tional  work  imposed  upon  the  division  by  the  steady  growth  of  th^' 
appropriations  of  the  department  makes  this  additional  help  neces- 
sary.    You  will  notice  by  an  examination  of  the  statement  of  appro- 
priations for  the  division,  following  the  statutory  roll  here,  that  for 
the  past  seven  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements.    On  tne  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  through  several  of  the  years  imtil  the 
present  fiscal  year — 1921.    For  this  year  Congress  allowed  four  addi- 
tional clerks,  but  even  with  this  adaitional  help  I  have  been  unable 
to  keep  the  work  of  the  division  up  to  a  high  pomt  of  efficiency  with- 
out details. 

Mr.  'Magee.  Are  these  salaries  fixed  by  statute,  by  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  roll  I  am  speaking  about  for  my  division? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^api'one.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  statutory  places  provided  by 
law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  you  are  entirely  accurate  about 
that.  Some  of  those  places,  of  course,  are  fixed  by  statutory  law; 
but  tlie  places  that  relate  to  clerks,  for  instance,  and  messengers  are 
not  fixed  by  statutory  law,  except  in  a  very  general  way;  that  is  to 
say.  Congress  has  fixed  the  grades  and  the  salaries  applicable  to 
those  grades;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  that  does  not  fix  the  number 
of  clerks  which  Congress  can  appropriate  for  in  those  specific  grades. 
There  is  no  law  that  says  you  shall  have  only  five  clerks  of  class  3, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Zappone  misunderstood  you.  He  means  his 
entire  roll  is  statutory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know ;  but  I  did  not  want  him,  in  answering  the 
question  through  a  misunderstanding,  to  get  something  into  the 
record  here  that  I  do  not  think  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  speaking  of  numbers;  my  point  is  if  the 
salary  of  the  existing  clerks  is  fixed  by  law,  we  can  not  legislate. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  was  trying  to  answer,  Mr.  Magee.    It  seems  to  me, 

Gentlemen,  as  I  understand  this  roll.  Congress  does  fix  the  places. 
'hese  are  statutory  positions  created  by  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
individual  places,  you  have  indicated  the  title  of  those  positions 
which  we  must  follow ;  you  have  also  indicated  the  salary  to  apply 
to  those  places.    In  the  case  of  clerks,  vou  have  indicated  and  the 
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different  grade  the  number  of  clerks  in  each  grade.  The  grades  are 
established  by  statute — clerks  of  class  four,  three,  two,  and  one,  and 
such  other  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  Grovemment  service. 
riiat  is  a  general  statute. 

^Nlr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.    If  you  are 
^^Sht  about  this  thing,  you  are  absolutely  out  of  court  right  now. 

^A4r.  Zappone.  I  do  not  mean  to  set  up  my  remarks  against  those  of 
tti^  committee,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  convinced ;  but 
^  k::now  of  the  existence  of  this  general  statute.  Additional  clerks 
?^^  added  from  time  to  time  by  the  head  of  each  department,  which 
^^  J>ermitted  under  that  statute.  Congress  appropriates  certain 
'"^^^^•aeys  and  indicates  a  certain  statutory  roll.  Those  are  statutory 
'^*^  <?es.  They  not  only  name  the  title  oi  the  position  but  they  narfie 
""         salary  and  that,  I  thought,  was  your  question. 

'o  go  back  to  the  question  of  additional  clerks,  the  appropriations 
the  department  have  increased  very  greatly  during  the  period 
1915  to  the  present  time.    In  1915  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
act  carried  about  $20,000,000  in  round  numbers  and  special  ap- 
g^^^priations,  including  permanent  appropriations,  made  the  total 
^-^'t'   the  department  about  $28,000,000.     For  1921  the  Agricultural 
\>^ll  carries  about  $J31,000,000,  and  the  permanent  and  special  appro- 
'pt^iations,  particularly  the  big  appropriation  for  road  construction, 
Tnake  available  a  total  of  about  $142,000,000.    I  have  not  asked  for 
additional  clerks  in  years  gone  by,  but  have  endeavored  to  get  along, 
and  have  succeeded  fairly  well,  by  a  little  help  given  me  from  time  to 
time  by  some  of  the  bureaus  in  the  way  of  details.    But  I  feel  that  I 
ought  now  ask  to  have  my  roll  brought  up  to  the  number  that  is  nec- 
essary to  efficiently  run  the  office.    You  allowed  me  four  clerks  last 
fear.    I  would  like  to  have  three  this  year,  and  I  think,  gentlemen, 
may  ask  for  three  next  year.    I  feel  they  are  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Three  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  asking  for  one  of  class  3,  at  $1,600; 
one  of  class  2,  at  $1,400;  and  one  of  class  1,  at  $1,200,  in  items  7,  8, 
and  9. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  yon  detailed  to  your  office  to 
assist  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  number  varies  at  different  times.  In  the  sum- 
mer, around  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  work  is  heaviest,  and  I 
have  had  as  many  as  10  detailed.  During  the  balance  of  the  year 
it  varies  from  that  down  to  6. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  think  you  need  seven  more  clerks;  you  are 
asking  for  four  this  year  and  expect  to  ask  for  three  next, 
office,  with  the  idea  that  I  would  eventually  need 

Mr.  Zappone.  Six;  3  this  year  and  3  next.  As  I  stated,  I  started 
last  year  a  plan  of  gradually  increasing  the  force  of  the  office,  with 
the  idea  that  I  would  eventually  need  10  additional  clerks  to  keep 
pace  with  the  work  and  assure  the  prompt  payment  of  accounts. 
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Tuesday,  January  4, 1921. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JOHN  L.  COBBS,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  FUBU- 
CATIONS,  AND  ME.  W.  A.  JTJMF,  ADMINISTEATIVE  ASSISTANT. 

PROMOTIONS,     ADDITIONAL     EMPLOYEES,     TRANSFERS     FROM      STATUTORY 

ROLLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Item  No.  1  we  will  pass  over.    It  will  be  discussed 
later  by  Dr.  Ball  in  his  general  statement. 

*Mr.  CoBBS.  Ih  Item  No.  2  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $1,500 
in  the  salary  of  the  chief  editor  of  the  division.  Our  reason  for  ask- 
ing for  that  increase  is  that  up  until  the  1st  of  December  we  found 
it  impossible  to  fill  the  job  for  the  salary  which  we  have  available. 
The  position  was  filled  up  until  last  May,  I  believe,  at  which  time 
the  incumbent  left,  and  in  spite  of  our  enorts  we  were  unable  to  get 
anybody  else  to  take  it.  That  promotion  I  regard  as  being  by  far 
the  most  important  in  our  estimates.  Our  editor  is  in  the  position  of 
the  chief  editor  of  a  very  large  publishing  house.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  form  and  style  of  the  department's  publications,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  have  a  great  many  publications  of  various  sorts.  The 
position  requires  a  man  who  is  himself  a  good  writer,  who  is  a  good 
editor,  who  knows  the  work  of  the  department,  and  who  has 
the  vision  and  the  practical  knowledge  to  determine  the  best  forms 
in  which  the  various  kinds  of  information  secured  by  the  technical 
bureaus  in  their  research  work  can  be  presented  to  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Our  department  bulletins  have  to  be  put  up  in  one  way.  They  are 
intended  for  scientific  workers.  Our  farmers'  bulletins  are  Avritten 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  They  are  intended  to  make  plain  to  the 
farmers  how  to  put  to  practical  use  the  methods  which  the  other 
bureaus  work  out^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  editor  does  not  write  anything,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  He  has  to  see  that  the  publications  are  written  in  the 
way  most  suited  to  the  class  of  people  by  whom  they  are  going  to  be 
used,  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  people 
who  do  use  them.  And  he  very  often  has  actually  to  rewrite  parts 
of  the  publications  to  put  them  in  proper  shape  and  to  indicate  to 
the  authors  how  the  subject  should  be  ti*eated.  We  regarded  that 
position  as  so  important  that  Secretary  Meredith  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  every  agricultural  journal  in  the  country,  or  to  all  tne  more 
prominent  ones,  and  to  the  agricultural  colleges  as  well,  asking  their 
assistance  in  getting  us  somebodv  for  that  job.  He  was  unable  to 
get  anyone  at  all  until  the  1st  of  December,  when  we  foimd  an  un- 
usually well  qualified  man  who  agreed  to  take  the  place  temporarily, 
pending  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  increase  which  we  are  recom- 
mending. If  we  do  not  get  that  increase,  gentlemen,  we  are  going 
to  lose  him,  and,  in  the  li^it  of  our  past  experience,  we  know  that  we 
can  not  secure  a  qualified  man  for  less  than  the  $4,500  we  are  asking. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  work  to  ^^p 
this  place  filled  with  a  capable  man. 
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This  place  is  one  of  four,  I  think,  which  ailect  the  key  men  in  our 
organization.  They  are  the  i)eople  occupying  some  of  the  pivotal 
positions,  around  which  our  organization  is  built.  1  am  sure  you  gen- 
tlemen, as  business  men,  realize  the  necessity  for  getting  and  keeping 
strong  men  in  these  positions.  If  we  do  not  get  them  the  work  is 
constantly  being  torn  to  pieces,  and  it  is  impossil)le  to  get  good  results. 
Pei'sonally,  I  consider  the  promotion  for  this  place  and  for  the  other 
three  places,  which  I  will  explain  later,  as  being  the  essential  points 
in  our  estimates.  Unless  we  can  get  good  men  in  those  places  and 
keep  them  there,  the  organization  is  constantly  in  confusion.  During 
the  time  the  positicm  of  chief  editor  was  vacant  the  work  piled  up 
unbelievably,  and  it  just  swamped  everybocly  because  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  proper  position  to  handle  it.  In  addition,  some  of  our 
publications  showed  the  lack  of  proper  editing  and  resulted  in  rather 
severe  criticism  of  the  department.  You  have  got  to  have  men  in 
those  pivotal  positions  who  can  swing  their  work  and  keep  things 
moving.  If  vou  do  not,  somebody  has  got  to  try  to  attend  tf)  it,  m 
addition  to  his  own  duties,  and  then  nothing  gets  done  right,  so  I  want 
to  urge  just  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  this  place  receive  the  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr.  RiTBKY.  Is  that  item  No.  2^ 

Mr.  C'oBBs.  Yes,  sir.  That  man,  as  I  said,  is  in  the  position  of  a 
chief  editor  of  a  big  pui)lishing  house,  and  those  places,  as  you  know, 
pay  anywhere  from  $5,(K)0  up.  The  publishing  houses  that  handle 
a  A'olume  of  material  that  is  comparable  to  the  material  that  we  put 
out  [)ay  their  men  in  positions  comparable  to  this  at  least  $5,000,  and 
from  there  on  up. 

In  item  No.  8  we  aie  proposing  to  drop  the  title  of  assistant  chief 
of  division,  and  to  substitute  item  No.  4.  One  assistant,  without 
change  in  salary.  It  is  merely  a  change  of  title.  This  change  is  an 
administrative  one,  purely  and  simply,  and  is  designed  to  bring  into 
line  the  various  titles  in  the  division.  We  have  had  considerable 
confusion  there  about  the  various  titles.  The  person  who  occupies 
this  position  is  not  assistant  chief  of  the  division  at  all.  We  are 
constantly  being  embarrassed  because  he  has  held  that  title  when  he  is 
not  filling  the  duties  of  an  assistant  chief  of  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  your  own  fault,  if  that  is  true,  because 
last  year  you  had  the  designation  thei'e  of  one  assistant  editor,  and 
you  asked  to  have  it  changed  to  one  assistant  chief  of  division, 
^vehich  was  done. 

Mr.  CoBRs.  One  assistant  chief  of  <livisi<m^ 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  I  do  not  understand  that,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Harrison.  1  think  we  asked  for  the  same  change  last  year. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  the  book  right  in  front  of  me. 
Mr.  Harbison.  You  have  the  appropriation  bill  before  you — not 
tlie  estimates.     My  recollection  is  that  we  asked  last  year  that  this 
title  l)e  changed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  what  it  savs: '"  One  assistant  chief  of  divi- 
sion,  $i^,5()0,"  which  was  changed  to  one  assistant  editor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  asked  that  it  be  changed  to  assistant  editor, 
hut  that  was  not  done. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  stated  the  other  way  around  to  what  it  Hsu- 
ally  is,  evidently. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  not  approved,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  had  an  assistant  chief  of  division,  and  asked  that 
it  be  changed  to  one  assistant  editor,  and  that  was  not  done? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  No ;  it  w^as  not  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  asking  for  the  title  of  '^  assistant '^  here. 
Assistant  editor  would  be  satisfactory  if  you  prefer  that. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  are  practically  asking  the  same  thing  this  year  as 
you  asked  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  In  the  next  item.  No.  5,  we  are  asking  for  no  increase. 

In  item  6  w^e  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $1,000  for  the  position 
of  assistant  in  charge  of  information.  This  is  one  of  the  pivotal, 
key  places  I  spoke  of,  and  the  man  who  occupies  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  information,  being  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  News  Letter  and  the  preparation  and  the  distribution  to  the 
press  of  information  relative  to  the  current  developments  in  agricul- 
ture. Men  in  similar  positions  in  outside  work  receive  anywhere 
from  $5,000  to  $8,0(K).  We  have  hud  occasion  to  get  very  accurate 
information  about  these  jobs  through  our  contract  with  various  pub- 
lishing companies  and  agricultural  journals. 

In  item  7  there  is  no  change. 

In  item  8  we  propose  to  change  the  title  of  the  superintendent  of 
distribution,  at  $2,500,  to  that  of  assistant  in  charge  of  distribution. 
In  all  of  our  places  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  various  branches  are 
designated  as  "  assistants  in  charge,"  and  we  would  like  to  make  this 
change  merely  to  bring  the  title  in  line  with  our  present  policy.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  confusion  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  .titles  that  do  not 
mean  anything,  and  the  change  we  ask  for  there  is  to  bring  it  in 
conformity  with  administrative  practice. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  first  one  assistant  (submitted),  and  now 
you  have  one  assistant  in  charge  of  exhibits,  one  assistant  in  charge 
of  information,  one  assistant  in  charge  of  motion-picture  activities, 
and  so  you  want  to  change  this  to  one  assistant  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes,  sir ;  to  make  it  in  line  with  all  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  various  branches.  There  is  no  change  at  all  in  duties,  salary,  or 
personnel. 

There  is  no  change  in  item  10. 

In  item  11  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $500  for  the  chief  clerk. 
This  man  is  a  very  efficient  employee.  He  supervises  the  general 
business  operations  of  the  division,  has  general  supervision  of  the 
accounting,  clerical,  and  record  work,  and  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  division,  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  put  the  work  on  an  efficient 
basis.  The  salary  of  this  job  has  remained  the  same,  $2,000,  for 
some  years.  We  feel  that  the  man  who  now  occupies  it  is  well  worth 
$2,500  and  that  he  should  have  it.  He  has  been  in  the  department 
for  a  number  of  years,  served  overseas  in  the  Army,  and  is  one  of 
the  key  men  about  whom  I  have  spoken.  He  has  been  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  department  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
mote him,  and  we  feel  that  unless  we  do  get  a  promotion  for  mm 
we  are  going  to  lose  him,  because  he  is  too  valusuble  a  man,  too  effi« 
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cient  a  man,  to  remain  long  unnoted  by  outside  people.    I  have  had 

t'ust  recently  an  inquiry  from  a  large  concern  which  evidently  had 
lim  under  consideration  at  a  salary  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
he  is  receiving  now. 

There  is  no  change  in  item  12. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  that  about  the  salary  that  is  paid  in  the  other 
departments? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  think  that  most  of  the  other  bureaus  pay  their  chief 
clerks  from  $2^0  to  $2^0  and  up.    Is  not  that  true  f 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  range  from  $2,000  up  to  about  $3,000. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  $2,000  is  the  minimum  salary,  I  think,  for  chief  clerks, 
and  we  feel  that  this  man  is  well  above  the  average  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  from  $2,000  to  $2^50  is  the  average  salary. 
Here  and  there  some  of  them  have  crept  in  above  that, 

Mr.  CoBBS.  There  is  no  change  in  item  12.  In  item  13  we  are 
asking  for  one  additional  assistant  at  $2,000,  which  is  recommended 
in  lieu  of  one  assistant  in  charge  of  the  document  section  at  $2,000, 
which  is  item  *^7.  If  you  will  notice  that  item,  you  will  soe  we  are 
droppinor  it.  Under  the  present  organization  of  the  division  the 
document  section  has  been  merged  with  the  distribution  section,  and 
the  present  designation  of  this  position  is  no  longer  appropriate. 
We  are  asking  for  this  one  assistant  at  $2,000  to  replace  the  man  in 
item  37.    It  involves  only  a  change  in  title. 

Mr.  RirBEY.  There  is  no  increase  there  ?  ^ 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Xo  actual  increase.  Ife  shows  an  increase  in  this  item, 
but  we  drop  one  position  in  item  37  to  make  up  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  one  gentleman  over  here  that  you  desig- 
nate as  one  assistant  in  charge  of  document  section. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes;  but  we  want  to  change  his  title.  This  is  just  in 
line  with  the  other  changes  I  have  spoken  of.  to  bring  the  various 
people  there  into  some  sort  of  uniformity.  These  various  titles  we 
have  had  in  the  division  have  been  very  confusing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  are  cutting  him  and  designating  him  simply 
as  an  assistant? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes ;  we  have  no  document  section.  I  think  under  the 
old  scheme  of  organization  they  did  have  a  document  section,  but 
that  no  longer  exists,  and  the  term  is  a  misnomer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  One  assistant  in  charge  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  One  assistant  in  charge  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  document  section  is  under  his  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Item  14  is  the  next  one.  We  are  asking  there  for  an 
increase  of  three  positions  at  $2,000  each.  These  three  additional 
assistant  editor  positions  at  $2,000  each  are  recommended  in  lieu  of 
the  same  number  of  $1,800  positions  in  item  15.  This  change  is  de- 
sired in  order  to  standardize  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  editors, 
and  to  recognize  the  valuaMe  service  rendered  by  the  three  employees 
now  receiving  $1,800.  The  work  of  these  employees  requires  special 
ability  and  training,  and  all  of  them  are  well  worth  the  small  in- 
crease recommended.  That  provides  for  a  $200  increase  for  the 
three  men  that  arc  carried  in  item  15  at  $1,800  at  the  present  time. 

Item  16  is  the  same. 

Item  17,  one  assistant  at  $1,600  is  a  new  position.  It  is  submitted 
in  lieu  of  one  of  the  assistants  at  $1,400,  carried  under  item  18  at  the 
present  time,  in  order  to  provide  a  small  promotion  for  the  employee 
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having  char<re  of  the  records  incident  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
numerous  and  complex  mailing  lists  of  the  denailment  in  the  divi- 
sicm  of  |)ul)licati<)i)s  and  at  the  (jovernment  rrintin<r  Oflice.  Tlie 
responsibilities  of  this  position  are  exacting  and  involve  the  >uper- 
A  ision  of  about  12  employees. 

In  item  18  we  decrease  the  niunber  at  $U4(K)  to  provide  for  this 
phu'e  tliat  we  ask  for  in  item  17.    That  man  will  be  promoted  to  $1,600. 
leaving  one  man  at  $1,400. 
Item  19  is  the  same. 

Item  20  provides  for  an  increase  of  $200  for  a  man  who  is  now 
getting  $1,400.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  capable  man  for 
tliis  work  at  $1,400,  and  this  is  to  provide  a  promotion  for  a  man  of 
that  class. 

In  item  21  we  are  asking  for  a  new  position  at  $8,000,  one  infonna- 
tion  assistant.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this  position  and  in 
regard  to  the  other  new  j^ositions  for  which  we  are  asking,  that  the 
positions  are  not  intended  to  enable  us  to  take  up  any  new  lines  of 
work  at  all,  but  merely  to  do  better  the  things  we  are  now  being  called 
ui>on  to  do  witli  an  inadequate  force.  We  are  finding  constantly  thi 
the  public  is  demanding  a  more  detailed  service  than  they  have  ev 
gotten  l)efore.  They  are  demanding  a  better  service.  They  want 
l)etter  bulletins  and  better  pictures  and  bettej*  illustrations  all  the  wafj 
down  the  line.  Consequently  we  are  getting  demands  for  all  kinilsof 
information  that  we  can  not  fill.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  day  th 
somebody  does  not  come  iit  with  a  demand  for  a  popular  article  on 
some  phase  of  the  work  of  the  department,  and  we  have  not  got  tha 
personnel  to  prepare  them.  Those  people  do  not  understantl  tint 
They  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  them  any  kind  of  senicH* thet 
want. 

Mr.  Andkijsox.  I  know,  Init  that  is  always  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Coiuw.  This  position  of  inforniati(m  assi.stant  we  want  for 
man  who  will  specialize  in  devi.sing  posters,  circulars,  form  lette 
booklets,  and  similar  material.  We  have  found  material  of  t 
sort  is  very  effective  in  handling  the  campaigns  that  we  have  to  ca 
on.  For  example,  we  are  trying  to  get  out  now  a  poster  which 
feel  we  wmII  be  able  to  use  very  effectively  in  j)re venting  the  sp 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetles  which  destroyed  the  bean  crop  in  paill 
of  Alabama  last  year.  We  are  handicapi)e<l  because  we  haven't  got 
anybody  to  devise  a  first-class  poster.  We  need  somelmdy  in  thej 
department  who  can  handle  that  sort  of  work  and  do  it  well.  As; 
it  is  now,  we  have  to  have  it  done  by  several  people  who  are  not 
.specialists  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  we  feel  that  some  of  the  ix)SteB 
we  have  to  use  are  not  uj)  to  the  standard  that  the  department  oiigU 
to  issue. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  do  you  expect,  if  we  conclude  to  adopt  your  suf-j 
gestion  creating  new  positions,  that  we  will  get  by  with' it?  Wij 
are  an  appropriating  committee,  and  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  We  are  attempting  here,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  J^ 
what  we  feel  we  have  got  to  have  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Warox.  But  that  should  come  from  the  legislative  portion  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricidture.  We  are  not  a  legislative  committor. 
This  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  CoBBS.  In  item  No.  22  we  ask  for  a  position  of  chief  cinematog- 
ipher,  at  $2,500.  This  position  is  recommended  to  provide  for  the 
>ntinued  employment  at  a  more  nearly  commensurate  salary  for  the 
ork  he  performs  of  the  chief  photographer,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
le  department's  motion-picture  laboratory.    This  man,  gentlemen,  is 

high-grade  motion-i)ictui*e  pliotographer,  and  is  (me  of  the  men 
horn  we  have  to  thank  for  the  excellent  photographic  results  that 
e  have  obtained.  He  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  laboratorv,  I 
link,  ever  since  the  mot  ion- picture  work  in  the  department  was 
arted.  I  think  that  is  the  onlv  reason  that  we  have  held  him  this 
ng,  because  men  performing  the  same  kind  of  work  are  paid  any- 
liere  from  $3,(MX)  up  to  $7,0(K)  or  $8,000  a  year  as  camera  men  and 
l)oratory  directors  lor  motion- picture  concerns. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  item  under  which  he  is  being  i)aid '( 
Mr.  Conns.  He  is  now  being  paid  inuler  item  H8,  cme  assistant  in 
e  document  section  photographer.  We  are  carrying  him  under 
at  position  with  the  permission  of  the  Civil  Service  on  the  condi- 
m  that  we  ask  for  appropriate  provision  for  his  salary  in  the  act  for 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Where  is  the  one  information  assistant  submitted  in 
m  21  carried  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  CoBBS.  That  is  an  entirely  new  position. 
Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  nobody  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  man  in  item  22  you  say  is  now  employed  in 
5  position  under  item  H8^ 
Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  increase  of  $700? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  lie  is  an  excellent 
itioii-picture  photographer,  and  he  is  a  man  who  could  unquestion- 
ly  demand  a  verv^  much  higher  salary  outside  of  the  department, 
cidentally,  he  was  pretty  severely  injured  last  year  in  getting  some 
rturos  for  the  depaitnient,  and  was  laid  up  foi-  a  considerable 
igth  of  time,  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  pay 
s  man  more  money  if  we  are  going  to  retain  his  seivices.  We  can 
b  hope  to  keep  him  for  the  money  we  now  can  pay  him  and  we 
lid  not  replace  him  for  twice  the  salary  he  is  now  getting.  I  re- 
rd  the  promotion  for  the  chief  editor  and  for  this  man  as  the  two 
•St  important,  in  just  the  two  vitally  essential  changes  in  our  esti- 
te.s. 

Tn  item  28  we  propose  a  change  in  title.  We  propose  to  drop  one 
istant  in  charge  of  illustrations  and  to  substitute  for  that  positi(m 
»  draftsman  or  photographer  at  Ji>2.100,  item  24.  The  printed  ex- 
mation  there  (covers  the  matter,  so  that  uidess  vou  care  to  have 
re  detail  on  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  that. 
There  is  no  change  in  item  25. 

[n  item  26  we  are  asking  for  six  draftsmen  or  photographers  ai 
800  each.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  items  which  will  provide 
pronioticms  in  the  various  grades.  These  six  |)ositions,  and  niue 
iftsmen  oi-  photograpliers  at  $1,400  each  in  item  2J)  are  submitted 
lieu  of  two  draftsmen  or  photographers  at  $1,500  each,  one  at 
500,  10  at  $1,200.  and  one  lantern  slide  colorist  at  $1,200.  Vou 
1  find  those  in  items  2S,  .30.  :\\  and  IMI.  This  readjustment  will 
lit  in  an  increase  of  $5,900  in  salaries,  and  (me  additicmal  place. 
»se   photostat  sheets  that   we  have   will   show  the  readjustment 
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within  the  items  which  make  it  possible  for  you  to  understand  the 
thing  in  detail. 

Under  this  plan  the  three  draftsmen  or  photographers  who  are 
now  getting  $1,600  would  get  $1,800,  as  would  also  the  two  mea 
at  $1,500  each.    The  two  draftsmen  or  photonaphers  at  $1,400  would 
go  to  $1,600,  as  would  also  the  one  man  at  $1,300.    The  10  draftonen 
or  photographers  at  $1,200  each  would  go  to  $1,400,  and  1  lantern-slide 
colorist  would  go  to  $1,400,  providing  promotions  for  the  people 
in  the  grades  which  are  mentioned  in  these  items.    If  you  will  notice 
the  items  appearing  on  page  207,  items  28,  30,  31,  32,  and  83,  you 
will  see  that  they  have  been  dropped  to  make  that  rearrangement. 

That  brings  us  down  to  item  34,  in  which  we  are  asking  for  four 
laboratory  aids  at  $1,200  each.  Two  of  the  places  are  submitted  in 
lieu  of  one  laboratory  aid  at  $900  and  an  assistant  photographer 
at  $900  in  items  32  and  36.  This  will  provide  promotions  of  $300 
and  $240,  respectively,  for  employees  who  are  skilled  in  photographic 
laboratory  work  and  are  greatly  underpaid.  The  proposed  chan^ 
in  designation  will  provide  titles  which  more  accurately  describe 
the  character  of  work  performed  and  will  afford  greater  latitude 
in  filling  vacancies.  The  two  new  places  recommenoed  will  provide 
for  much  needed  additional  help  in  the  motion-picture  laboratory. 
We  are  asking  in  that  item  for  two  new  places  and  two  promotions,  the 
two  new  places  involving  $2,400  and  the  promotions  $540. 

In  item  35  we  are  asking  for  one  laboratory  aid,  at  $1,080,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  a  messenger  bov  at  $720.  This  is  a  young 
man  who  has  grown  up  in  the  organization,  has  been  trained  there 
in  our  routine  photographic  work,  and  who  has  become  a  very 
valuable  and  a  very  efficient  helper.  We  feel  that  he  is  worth  a 
good  deal  more  than  $720.  As  I  say,  he  has  ^own  up  in  the  work 
of  the  division,  and  he  has  gotten  to  the  pomt  now  where  he  has 
got  to  have  a  salar}'  more  nearly  approaching  a  man's  wage  than 
uiat  of  a  boy. 

Note  that  we  drop  item  36;  the  man  thei-e  will  be  promoted  to 
$1^  in  item  84. 

We  propose  to  drop  item  37  and  include  the  position  in  item  13. 
^  Under  item  38  we  are  asking  for  another  change  of  title,  one  as- 
sistant in  document  section.    We  propose  to  cover  that  position  in 
item  39.    That  will  give  us  one  new  position,  one  promotion,  and 
the  position  which  is  now  carried  in  item  38. 

Mr.  Andersox.  These  places  are  designated  as  assistants.  As- 
sistants to  whom  or  to  what? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  is  the  very  point,  Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  say 
assistant  in  document  section  it  does  not  mean  anything  at  all,  be- 
cause we  have  not  any  document  section.  If  we  call  that  man  an 
assistant  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  work  he  is  doing. 
The  fact  that  we  have  no  document  section  is  the  confusing  part  of 
it.  I  do  not  happen  to  recall,  offhand,  just  what  men  do  hold  thosB 
particular  jobs.  The  printed  explanation,  though,  gives,  I  think, 
most  of  the  salient  facts  about  the  thing. 

The  new  job  at  $1,800  we  are  asking  for  in  order  to  help  handle 
our  present  distribution  work  and  mailing  system.  The  section 
there  which  handles  those  requests  has  to  take  care  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  mail.  It  runs  regularly  between  2,000  and  8,000  letteiB  a 
day.    They  handle  also  the  requests  from  Members  of  Ck>ngres&  for 
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farmers'  bulletins.  On  account  of  the  force  we  have  available  there 
we  are  unable  to  keep  the  work  up  to  date,  and  we  feel  that  with 
another  $1,800  man  who  can  be  assigned  to  this  work,  getting  the 
work  well  organized  and  attending  to  some  particular  feature  of  it, 
we  can  get  along  better.  Just  as  an  example,  he  might  handle  the 
requests  from  Members  of  Congress.  That  is  one  of  the  big  items 
we  have  to  take  care  of.  We  should  give  very  much  better  service 
than  we  are  able  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  you  not  giving  pretty  fast  service  in  that  now? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  are  able  to  do.  I  could 
not  say  oflfhand.  I  should  say  the  work  is  at  least  a  week  behind. 
Judging  from  the  dates  of  the  letters  which  I  see,  it  takes  about  a 
week  or  10  days  to  reply  to  a  reauest.  Of  course,  just  at  the  present 
time  is  really  our  rush  season.  Usually  we  have  a  heavier  mail  im- 
mediately after  the  Congress  convenes  and  the  requests  pile  up. 
Then,  too,  the  schools  have  gotten  started  and  we  have  a  good  many 
requests  from  them.  We  have  a  somewhat  heavier  mail  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  we  do  have  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  from 
the  dates  of  the  letters  which  come  across  my  desk  for  siting,  I 
think  we  are  running  not  less  than  a  week  or  10  days  behind  as  a 
regular  thing,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  requests  for  bulletins,  etc.,  average  over  2,000 
a  day  throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Wason,  and  sometimes  they  run  as 
hi^h  as  3,500. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  It  is  a  pretty  big  mass  of  stuff  that  they  have  to  wade 
through.  Each  one  of  those  requests  also  calls  for  on  an  average 
of  about  five  bulletins,  so  that  you  can  see  the  amount  of  work  which 
is  involved  in  handling  that  much  mail. 

In  item  40,  one  foreman,  miscellaneous  distribution,  $1,500,  we 
propose  to  promote  to  $1,800  under  item  39.  The  printed  explanation 
under  item  39  carries  the  reason  for  that. 

Under  item  41  we  are  asking  for  one  executive  clerk  at  $2,000. 
This  is  to  provide  a  promotion  for  the  man  who  is  now  head  clerk 
in  the  office  of  information.  He  is  a  very  efficient  young  fellow,  is 
doing  good  work  there,  and  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  not  going  to 
be  held  imless  we  can  keep  promoting  him — I  will  not  say  keep  pro- 
moting, because  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  a  promotion  for  some 
time.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  is  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
the  salaries  we  pay  we  can  not  train  up  in^  the  organization  men  who 
are  capable  of  stepping  into  the  administrative  positions  in  case 
they  are  vacated.  We  have  not  got  the  normal  crop  of  young,  bright 
fellows  coming  on  to  take  these  jobs  that  we  ought  to  have  to  take 
care  of  the  work.  I  suppose  that  is  common  to  most  of  the  bureaus, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  serious  thing  with  us,  because  we  need  to 
keep  these  boys.  A  lot  of  them  enter  as  messenger  boys  and  prove 
to  be  bright  chaps,  but  when  they  get  to  a  certain  point  they  fee) 
that  they  have  not  the  opportunitjr  tney  would  have  on  the  outside, 
and  they  go,  and  we  lose  the  experience  and  training  they  have  had. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  office  of  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  office  of  information,  I  think,  the  division  has  12 
places,  including  a  force  of  nine  clerks  and  typists. 

Item  42  is  one  of  the  items  which  provides  for  some  promotions  in 
the  clerical  force ;  4  clerks  of  class  4  at  $1,800  each,  an  increase  of  three. 
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Two  of  these  are  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund,  and  we  ai*e  asking 
for  one  new  place.    If  provision  is  made  for  this  new  place  as  executive 
clerk  at  $2,000  one  of  the  present  clerks  of  class  4  will  be  advanced 
to  that  position.     Item  42.  therefore,  provides  for  two  additional 
$1,800  places.    One  of  these  is  needed  in  order  to  i)rovide  a  competent 
head  clerk  for  the  illustrations  secti(m  of  the  division.     This  em- 
ployee will  handle  the  business  operations  of  the  section  and  assist 
in  the  general  administration  of  the  office.    A  capable  employee  is  alsM> 
needed  to  take  charge  of  the  mails  and  files  section  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  illustrations 
section  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  In  the  ilhistrations  section  we  have  28  people.  T  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  badly  in  need  of  more  help  there.  As  you  gen- 
tlemen probably  know  we  have  been  making  an  effoit  in  the  past  few 
years  to  make  our  bidletins.  particularly  the  farmers'  bulletins,  more 
attractive  than  they  have  been,  and  we  ai*e  trying  to  put  life  into 
them  by  the  use  of  good  ilhistrations.  At  the  j)resent  time  our  force 
is  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  need  for  work  of  that  kind.  One  of 
those  new  places  that  we  are  asking  for  imder  item  42  is  nee<led  to 
provide  a  man  to  have  charge  of  our  proposed  consolidated  files  and 
of  the  handling?  of  the  mails.  At  the  present  time  we  have  not  any 
centi'al  files  at  all,  for,  as  you  gentlemen  probably  know,  we  are  scat- 
tered around,  I  think,  in  six  different  buildings.  We  hope  to  get  at 
least  two  of  our  offices  in  the  same  building  and  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  central  filing,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  chase  all  over  Wash- 
ington whenever  we  want  a  letter.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  our  correspondence,  becau^  we  have  no 
provision  for  a  central  files  in  the  division. 

Item  43  provides  for  6  clerks  of  class  8  at  $1,600  each.  There  is 
an  increase  of  5,  one  by  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  and  4  new  places.  If  you  will  read  the  explanation 
under  item  43  you  will  get  the  gist  of  the  promotions  which  will  be 
made  in  the  event  the  changes  we  are  asking  for  are  granted^  4  addi- 
tional clerks  of  class  three.  4  of  class  2,  3  jit  $1,320  eacli,  10  of  class  1, 
and  52  at  $1,080  ea<*h,  all  of  which  you  will  find  in  items  44,  45,  46, 
and  48,  are  reiiuested  in  lieu  of  18  at  at  $1,100  each,  40  at  $960  each, 
and  12  at  $900  each,  those  are  the  positions  in  items  47,  49,  and  50. 
This  readjustment  involves  an  increase  of  3  in  the  number  of  places. 
and  $15,120  in  the  total  amount.  Last  year  in  the  hearings  before 
the  committee  Mr.  Haugen,  I  think,  brought  out  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  clerks  in  the  division  were  receiving  a  very  much  lower  salarv 
scale  than  people  in  other  branches  of  tlie  Government  service  wlio 
were  doing  similar  work.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  tlie  de- 
partment submitted  some  hastily  compiled  figures  which  showetl  tliose 
grades  that  were  most  in  need  of  help,  and  the  Congress  pi-ovided 
for  some  relief  for  them.  This  year  we  have  come  to  you  with  care- 
fully prepared  figures,  asking  for  the  promotion  of  the  i>eople  whom 
we  feel  should  be  given  more  money,  and  this  item  of  the  general 
clerical  force  and  other  items  in  the  j^hotographic.  subclerical,  and 
miscellaneous  are  to  provide  for  those  j^romotions. 

Ml*.  Andkhson.  How  large  an  increase  is  there  in  the  volume  of 
Avork  that  you  are  doing  in  the  bnreau. 

Mr.  Conns.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  from  any  per- 
sonal knowledge,  Mr.  Anderson.    My  general  idea  is  that,  as  far  as  the 
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distribution  of  publications  is  concernecU  the  work  has  run  along  with 
rather  a  gradual  increase  witli  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  when 
we  hail  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  publications  dis- 
tributed. On  the  whole  I  should  say  the  increase  represents  rather 
an  even  curve,  s^o  to  speak.  I  think  the  growth  in  volume  has  been 
normal ;  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  how  much.  Of  course,  as  regards 
the  exhibit  work,  motion-picture  woik,  and  the  information  work 
there  is  a  very  decided  increase. 

The  motion-picture  work  in  particular  is  an  important  and  rapidly 
grrowing  activity.  Kequests  for  our  fihns  have  inci^eased  so  fast  that 
wo  can  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  <lemand.  I  could  not  say,  off- 
hand, I  coidd  not  give  you  even  an  approximate  idea,  I  am  afraid,  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  business  in  the  division  as  a  whole. 
Tp  until  a  short  time  ago — when  was  that  motion-picture  work 
l)jought  into  the  division,  Mr.  Harrison? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Last  July. 

Mr.  (\)BBs.  The  motion -picture  work,  the  exhibit  work,  and  the 
information  work  were  under  the  office  of  the  secretary  until  that 
time,  and  their  addition  to  the  division  of  publications  has  greatly 
increased  both  the  scope  and  volume  of  our  activities.  It  would  be 
different  to  make  a  comparison. 

The  explanation  under  item  43  applies  to  item  44. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  covers  everything  down  to  item  51,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  (-OBRS.  Yes:  that  takes  us  down  to  item  51.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther questions  on  that  general  clerical  readjustment? 

Mr.  ANDKifJjioN.  This  clerical  readjustment  would  make  your  low- 
est salary  $1,080?  * 
Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  That  includes  ])eople  who  are  doing  straight  cleri- 
cal york? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  ^>s,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  Filling  recjuests  for  documents^ 
Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes :  general  clerical  work  of  various  kinds. 
Item  51  provides  for  a  i)roniotion  for  a  man  who  is  now  getting 
$l,2fK).  He  is  listed  now  as  a  machine  operator,  but  we  propose  to 
promote  him  to  $1,400.  He  is  really  a  high-grade  mechanic,  takes 
care  of  the  machines  in  the  shop,  and  is  a  very  valuable  man  to  us. 
We  feel  that  he  deserves  the  $200  increase. 

It^m  52.  two  foiemen  at  $1,400  each,  provides  promotions  for  the 
men  who  supervise  the  groups  of  machine  operators  in  the  work. 
At  this  time  they  receive  the  same  salary  as  some  of  the  employees 
engaged  in  routine  work  under  their  supervision,  and  we  believe  the 
higher  grade  work  of  supervising  the  others  should  entitle  them  to 
the  $200  increase. 

Mr.  AxDF.RsoN.  Where  are  those  people  carried  now? 
Mr.  CoBBs.  lliose  are  carried  under  item  5*i.  That  provides,  you 
see,  for  a  decrease  of  two  places,  which  are  covered  by  this  item  52. 
We  have  live  machine  oj)erators  at  $1,200  each  now,  and  we  are  asking 
for  three  to  l>e  i)roni()ted  t6  $1,400  and  two  to  remain  at  $lj200,  and 
one  additional  position. 

In  item  54  we  are  asking  for  a  change  of  title.  This  "  chief  folder" 
is  no  different  from  the  other  people  <loing  the  same  work,  and  we 
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are  asking  that  the  meaningless  title  be  dropped  and  that  the  pkoe 
be  carried  under  item  62  in^ad.    That  will  take  us  down  to  item  56. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  covers  messengers? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  covers  the  subclerical  group.     If  the  changes 
which  we  are  asking  there  are  granted,  promotions  and  changes  will 
be  made  as  follows :  The  chief  folder  at  $1^00  will  be  carried  under 
item  62 ;  8  messengers  at  $900  and  10  at  $840  will  be  carried  imder 
item  64  at  $1,020;  4  at  $780,  10  at  $720,  and  3  at  $600  will  be  carried 
under  item  55  at  $900 ;  then  1  folder,  which  is  item  60,  and  8  skilled 
laborers  at  $1,100  will  go  in  with  the  chief  folder,  and  other  items 
into  item  62,  at  $1^00. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  gives  you  the  same  number  of  employees  with 
an  increase  of  $6,140? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  about  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  takes  us  down  to  item  65 :  Eight  messenger  bovs 
at  $720  each,  a  decrease  of  one  by  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  tne 
Secretary's  office.  At  the  present  time  one  boy  at  $720  is  detailed  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  where  his  services  will  be  permanently 
needed.  The  transfer  of  the  position  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
Secretary's  office  is  therefore  recommended. 

There  is  no  change  in  item  66. 

In  item  67  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  two  messenger  boys  by 
transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office.  Two  mes- 
senger boys,  at  $480  each,  are  at  present  detailed  from  the  Secretary's 
office  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  where  their  services  will  he 
permanently  needed.  Provision  is  therefore  made  for  the  transfer  of 
the  positions. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  these  messenger  boys  do  anything  else  except  carry 
messages? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  older  ones  do.  These  are  just 
the  younger  boys  in  this  item.  The  older  messengers  run  some  of  the 
duplicating  and  mailing  machines  and  do  other  routine  work. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  there  are  always  so  many 
questions  asked  about  the  number  of  messengers,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  those  who  are  really  messenger  boys  and  those  who  are 
doing  other  work,  in  addition  to  being  messenger  boys. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  question  of  our  messengers.  Gov.  Kubey ,  as  I  said 
a  minute  ago,  ties  in  with  the  physical  location  of  our  offices.  Offices 
of  the  division  are  located,  I  thmk,  in  six  buildings.  Whenever  we 
have  got  a  letter  or  memorandum  or  anything  at  all  to  go  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  division,  it  is  not  like  we  can  send  it  into  the 
next  room  or  in  the  same  building,  but  it  has  to  go  in  six  different 
directions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Messenger  boy  is  a  civil-sennce  designation  and 
covers  many  duties  that  boys  can  perform  satisfactorily  in  addition 
to  carrying  messages.  When  they  are  not  carrying  messages  they 
are  running  mimeograph  machines  or  multigraph  machines,  and  do- 
in^  other  miscellaneous  tasks. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  record,  that  these 
boys  are  doing  other  things. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Absolutely.  Some  of  them  assist  in  the  labora- 
tories when  they  are  not  busy  on  other  matters,  and  they  do  a  lot  of 
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routine  work  that  any  boy  with  any  sort  of  intelligence  can  do ;  but 
''  messenger  boy  "  is  their  civil-service  designation. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Those  are  the  only  changes  requested  on  that  page. 
The  next  pa^e  is  the  summary.  That  brings  us  down  to  page  212, 
-item  70,  in  which  there  is  no  change. 

In  item  71  there  is  no  change. 

ENVELOPES,   STATIONERY,  AND   MATERIALS. 

In  item  72  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  envelopes, 
stationery^  and  materials.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  those  materials.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  are  having  added  demands  for  the  amounts  that  we  are  using,  so 
that  the  $3,000  increase  there  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  material  which  we  nave  got  to  have  to  do  business 
with. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES. 

In  item  73  we  are  asking  for  $1,680  increase  in  our  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  fixtures.  As  you  will  notice  from 
the  explanation,  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment  we  have  got  in  the 
division  is  old  and  worn  out,  and  it  is  not  of  a  sanitary  type.  We 
are  anxious  to  replace  it  as  quickly  as  we  can.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  make  there  is  that  which  we  have  made  in  the  note :  We  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  the  needed  furniture  from  the  surplus  stocks 
which  are  available  through  the  General  Supply  Committee,  and  the 
money  made  available  would  just  be  transfert'ed  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury to  enable  us  to  get  the  equipment. 

rHOTOORAPHIC  AND  ARTISTs"  MATERIAL  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

In  item  74  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  the  purchase 
of  photographic  equipment  and  photographic  materials  and  artists' 
tools  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  omitting  certain  language  which  is  per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  That  language  is  permanent  legislation;  we  merely 
omit  it.  The  photographic  materials  used  in  this  work  have  ad- 
vanced very  largely  in  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  very  marked  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  envelopes  and  paper. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Since  when? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  have  not  seen  any.  Mr.  Jump,  did 
you  get  some  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Jump.  Our  last  quotations  on  envelopes  do  not  show  any 
decrease.  Take  a  "  4J  by  9^,"  which  is  a  common  size,  and  of  which 
we  use  about  300,000  a  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  price  was 
$1.29  per  thousand.  The  price  this  year,  under  the  contract  which 
the  Post  Ofiice  Department  negotiates,  is  $2.14 — nearly  double. 

For  another  size,  of  which  we  use  over  a  million,  tho  price  last  year 
was  $1.72  a  thousand,  and  this  year  it  is  $3.15. 
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For  another  size,  of  wliich  we  are  iisin^  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year,  the  price  last  yeai*  was  $2J3r),  and  this  year  it  is  $1^.70,  and  it 
runs  that  way  ri^ht  straight  along. 

Mr.  Ri  BEY.  Are  these  contract.^  made  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Jump.  Every  three  montlis  the  Post  Office  Department  nego- 
tiates a  new  contract  on  envelopes  for  the  (xovernment  departments. 
an<l  that  will  reflect  any  reducticm  in  the  price  of  the  material.  We 
have  not  heard  of  any  so  far.  We  are  going  along  under  these  prices. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  a  slumj)  in  the  market  when  new  contracts  are 
made,  we  will  get  the  benefit  of  them. 

W^ith  paper,  it  is  largely  the  same  proposition;  but  we  do  not  buy 
those  things  out  of  this  item  we  are  discussing  now.  This  is  for 
photographic  materials. 

TELEPHONK,  TEL>:<;RAPH,  FHKI(;HT  AND  EXPUESS  THAROES. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  In  item  75  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $8(X)  in  our 
fund  for  telephone  and  telegraph  service  and  freight  and  expre>s 
charges.  The  freight  increase  alone,  as  I  think  you  gentlemen  know, 
is  86  per  cent,  and  there  have  been  other  in(*reases  of  the  same  sort 
which  we  have  had  to  meet. 

FOR  WAGONS,   MOTOR  TRUCKS,  BICYCLES,  HARNESS,  ET(\ 

In  item  76  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $1,000  for  maintenance 
of  wagons,  motor  trucks,  l)icycles,  horses  and  harness.  The  increase 
of  JfNlOOO  in  this  item  is  •urgently  needed  to  keep  in  sei^viceable  condi- 
tion the  tAvo  motor  trucks  used  for  delivery  work  by  the  Division  of 
Publications  and  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  auto- 
mobile accessories. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  r  imagine  you  can  get  a  good  deal  of  harness  from  the 
W^ar  Department. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  The  trouble  about  that  harness  is  that  we  can  not  put 
it  together. 

Mr.  JrMP.  The  leal  situation  there  is  that  we  have  (me  wagon  and 
one  horse  that  we  use  when  the  automobiles  are  out  of  commission. 
AVe  very  seldom  have  anv  occasion  for  its  use,  but  it  is  just  often 
enough  to  keep  that  old  language  in  the  bill.  Practically  all  the 
money  is  used  for  maintenance  of  our  automobile  trucks,  and  the 
amount  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Ih'RXKs.   Von  do  not  expect  to  l)uv  anv  motor  cars  with  this? 

Mr.  (or.i'.s.   No.  sii':  iiat  vcrv  maiiv. 

Ml*.  BvHXi>.   ^'ou  could  buy  three  Fords  with  it,  if  you  got  $2,tM)0. 

Mr.  IIaiumvox.  \cs:  wi'  conid  buv  trucks,  but  we  can  not  buv 
l)a^scngci-<*'irryiiiLi-  ipacliiiics  under  this  it^m.  It  does  not,  however, 
nudve  provision  ioi  the  j)ni<'liase  of  any  new  trucks.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral law  which  prohil>its  the  |)urchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles, 
unless  theie  is  specific  authority  of  Congress. 

]»ri((  HASH    nl      .MANrs(  Kiri'-,    TitAVKLIX(;    KXCKNSES,    ELEOTROTYrES,    ETC. 

Mr.  (i.nns.  In  item  77  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $650  to  meet 
tile  advanc(Hl  cost  of  the  various  items  there  incident  to  the  general 
maintenance  of  the  (li\  ision.     Theie  again  it  is  a  question  of  ad- 
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v.iiiced  j>ri(Ts,  makiiiir  it  necessary  for  iks  to  request  the  increased 
^ippropnation. 

There  is  no  clian^ire  in  items  7S  or  79.    I  think  that  covers  all  the 
<Ii Jinxes  wiiich  were  made. 

MMnKK   OF   lULLKTIXS   ISSIKD   WKKKLY.  ^ 

Afr.  AxDKitsoN.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  matter  somewhat  outside 
of  what  we  liave  been  di.scussin*;.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the 'Division  of  Pid)lications  a  tabuhited  statement  on  a  part  of 
pa«re  20  in  wliich  it  is  stated  that  10^71,87*^  bulletins  were  sent  out 
fi-oni  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  What  are  those  if 
Mr.  Conns.  T  do  not  know  what  that  could  l)e. 
Mr.  Andkrsox.  That  is  on  paire  20. 

Mi\  Jimp.  That  must  inclu(le  such  publications  as  the  Weekly 
Xews  Tji»tter. 

Mi\  ITakris(»n.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  explanation.  The  i)rintin^ 
:ii:>l>ropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  allotted  to  the  different  branches  of 
tlic  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Weekly  Xews 
I^etter  and  certain  other  periodicals  are  ^xeneral  publications,  are  not 
<*lijii'«reable  to  anv  particular  bureaiL  and  therefore  they  are  charged 
to  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary.  It  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  arran^re- 
nieiit. 

\Ir.  Andkrson.  There  are  not  any  10,(M)0,()()()  copies  of  the  News 
I.«ettt*r  sent  out  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are   approximately   150,000 
copies  a  week  sent  out  for  52  weeks  in  the  year. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  too  many. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  another  (iuesti(m.  but  1  want  to  assure  the 
committee  that  the  Secretary's  office  has  not  distributed   any  such 
number  of  bulletins.    I  wouhl  like  permission  to  have  the  privilege 
of  inserting  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  what  the  10,(XX),000 
copies  comprise,  so  that  the  question  that  is  evidently  in  your  mind 
will  be  cleared  up. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  think  that  ought  to  raise  a  question. 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  is  incorrectly  stated  in  the  report,  or,  at 
least,  it  is  improperly  stated.    It  certainly  should  not  appear  in  that 
form. 
(The  statement  follows :) 

file  statement  contained  on  pwire  'Jo  of  the  Annnjil    U<»iH>rt   of  the  Chief  of 

the  J)fvisi«ui   of   Puhliratlons    for    the    tis*jil    year    1J)'J0,    which    indiejites    that 

1^.27l.K7;{  copies  of  i>ul>ll<'atlons  prepared  by   the  Oflice  of  the  Secretary  were 

'Jistrfhuted  diirin^r  that  t1s<'al  year,  is  the  result  of  a  te<'hnical  classittcation  of 

^^'**  total  nunil>er:  1.'>.2.^  are  projjerly  char;:eahle  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

^*>e  reniahaler  are  pnhlleatlons  of  the  Oflice  of  Farm  Manjijiement  and  the 

J^Wr-e  of  Information,  which  were  under  the  Oflice  of  tlie  Secretary  durintr  the 

nsejil  ypnr  lf>20.  and  ndscHlaneous  puhlleations    (other  than  farmers*  and  de- 

tjarttnent  bulletins)    i>ertaininjr  to   the   work   of   the   various   bureaus   of   the 

*'^I>aptnient.     For  nniny  years  the  distribution  records  have  been  classified  so 

^  to  include  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  a  number  of  jjeneral  iniblioatlons. 

J^^ulatory   nnnourieenients.   etc.,  of   the  character   indicated    in    the   statement 

■J^*^^.   under  the   headlnj:   **  Oneral."     This  has  been   done    for   the   sake   of 

.  ^*<'   Secretary's  clretdars   and   department   circulars   were    Included    in    the 

^'^«»*lflcatlon  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.    Wltb  the  exception,  however, 

5  J^e  four  numbers,  amcmntln^r  to  11,677  copies,  which  are  ltendz«Ml  In  the 

tateinent  below  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  they  deal  with  d<»tlnlte  ajjrl- 
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ciilturnl  subjects  and  were  prepared  by  the  various  bureaus  concerned  and 
distributed  in  the  usual  way.  These  circulars  contain  material  which  does 
not  proi)erly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  farmers'  bulletins  or  department 
bulletins,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  records  have  been  maintained 
under  the  heading;  "  Office  of  the  Secretary." 

An  itemized  statement  follows,  showing  the  classes  of  publications  included 
in  the  total  of  10.271,878: 

Office  of  the  Secretary- : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary ?^G21 

Secretary's  circulars : 

No.  131.  Address  of  Secretary  Houston  before  the 
joint  conference  of  the  agricultural  commission 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  and  the 
agricultural  committees  of  the  State  Bankers*  As- 
sociation at  Washington.  Feb.  26,  1919 75 

No.  133.  Address  of  Secretary  Houston  before  the 
;:overnurs'    conference.    Annapolis,   Md.,   Dec.   16, 

1918 - 125 

No.  140.  Address  of  Se<Tetar>'  Houston  before  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conuni.ssioners  of  Agricul- 
ture      .■).439 

No.  147.  Address  of  Secretary  Hcniston  before  Asso- 
ciation   of   American    Agricultural    Colleges    and 

Experiment  Stations 6.028 

11.667 


Total.  Office  of  the  Se<M*etary_-     __ 15.  288 

Office  of  Farm  Management : 

Report  of  chief 1,275 

Department  bulletins 28,7^ 

Miscellaneous  publications 2,301 

Total,  Office  of  Farm  Management 32,415 

Office  of  Information : 

Weekly  News  Letter . 7,549,500 

Agricultural  information  service 400,325 

Annual  reports  and  summaries 7.820 

Total,  Office  of  Information 7, 957.  (m 

General : 

Annual  reports  of  department.  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
Board.  Federal  Horticulture  Board,  Division  of  Accounts,  So- 
licitor, and  Weather  Bureau 6, 498 

Service  and  regulatory  announcements,  notices  of  quarantine, 
food  inspection  decisions,  rulings,  orders,  etc.,  of  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board 84, 464 

Yearbooks 29,357 

Posters 96.845 

Miscellaneous 114,750 

Fiscal,  administrative,  and  property  regalations 145,000 

Secretary's  circulars   (other  than  Nos.  131,  133,  146,  and  147 

listed  above  under  Office  of  Secretary) 246,804 

Department  circulars . 1, 542, 807 

Total,  general 2, 266, 525 

10. 271, 873 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  now  to  o:et  this  thing  straight. 
What  part  of  this  work  of  distribution  is  done  in  the  Division  of 
Publications  and  what  part  of  it  is  done  down  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 
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It.  Cobbb.  The  publications  are  mailed  out  from  the  Go^-emment 

ntiiiE  Office  upon  our  order. 

Ir.  Anderson.  In  what  way?    We  will  saj  that  you  get  a  request 

m  a  Member  of  Congress  for  farmerti'  bulletins  to  go  out  to  per- 

>s  50  or  100  addresses.  5  or  6  bulletins  to  an  address.    What  be- 

les  of  it? 

Ir.  CoBBS.  The  Members  of  Congress  ordinarily  send  their  franks 

h  the  numbers  of  the  bulletins  written  on  the  nack  of  the  franks. 

charge  up  the  total  amount  against  their  record,  and  forward 
se  franks  to  the  Printing  Office  for  mailing. 

■fr.  Anderson.  You  do  rfot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mailing 
those  bulletins! 

ir.  C-OBBS.  \o,  sir.    The  same  thing  applies  to  the  miscellaneous 
ue^ts  that  we  get  for  fiimiers'  bulletins.    We  take  the  letter,  en- 
on  the  flap  of  the  envelope  the  number  of  the  bulletin  which  is  to 
sent,  and  send  that  to  the  Printing  Office  for  mailing, 
Jr.  Anderson.  Well,  what  bulletins,  then,  if  any,  are  mailed  from 

Division  of  Publications  directly;  are  there  any? 
rlr.  CoBBS.  We  keep  a  small  stock  there  which  are  sent  out  to  our 

n  people  or  are  used  to  supply  requests  from  callers 

tfr.  Jttmp.  The  point  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  is  the  distribu- 
n  of  some  bulletin  to  some  of  our  own  staff,  the  distribution  fre- 
!ntly  is  done  bv  the  department.  That  is  not  distribution  to  the 
jlic.    That  is  all  done  by  the  superintendent  of  documents  under 

law. 

tfr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  is  the  func- 
n  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 

Mr.  Jump.  In  the  congressional  distribution  we  exercise  a  most 
portant  function,  which  is  not  comparable  at  all  with  the  function 
it  the  Government  Printing  Office  exercises,  for  this  reason :  A 
istituent  writes  in  to  a  Member  of  Congress  and  says,  "  Please 
id  me  10  bulletins  on  how  to  apply,  for  instance,  this  poison  on 
>  cotton,"  that  the  committee  was  discussing  here  a  little  while 
o^when  some  of  the  other  bureaus  were  presenting  their  estimates. 
ir  people,  who  are  as  expert  as  we  can  obtain  at  the  salaries  avail- 
le,  have  to  make  a  careful  selection  and  designate  which  ones  the 
ivemment  Printing  Office  is  to  send.  That  is  the  function  we 
?rcise  there. 

In  the  case  of  all  of  these  things  that  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
Bts  distributes  we  have  to  maintain  the  maihng  lists,  and  we  have 
put  this  name  on  and  take  that  name  off,  and  we  have  to  change 
Qan's  address,  or  take  a  name  off  one  list  and  put  it  on  another  list, 
■  You  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  routine  involved  in 
it  until  you  actually  go  into  it. 

The  requests  that  come  from  the  public  are  a  very  important  thing. 
*y  average  around  2,000  a  day,  and  the  great  percentage  of  them 
not  know  exactly  what  they  want.  They  are  unable  to  tell  what 
'y  want,  or  at  best  only  do  so  in  a  rather  obscure  way.  In  such 
^s  there  is  a  chance  for  the  department  to  render  a  great  service 
the  people  by  making  helpful  selections,  or  else  spread  the  idea 
>t  some  people  have,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  handle  thin':^ 
fe  in  Washington.  We  take  those  letters  and  give  every  one  the 
rt  individual  attention  our  present  facilities  will  permit. 
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Mr.  Byknks.  You  said  they  average  2,0(K);  you  mean  2.(K)0  a  dayi 

Mr.  JuAir.  Yes;  and  usually  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Andekson.  You  make  up  the  form  of  these  various  pamphlets 
and  posters? 

Mr.  Ji'Mi».  We  get  them  up  absolutely.     The  superintendent  of 
documents  does  not  get  them  until  they  are  delivered  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  all  the  display  part  of  iti 

Mr.  Jump.  Yes,  sir;  strictly. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  AVe  have  all  the  preparation  of  the  material. 

Mr.  IIakrisox.  A  manuscript  that  comes  from  the  bureau  is  ex- 
amined in  the  Division  of  Publications  bv  the  chief  editor  in  order 

ft  ^^ 

to  iletermine  whether  the  subject  has  been  adequately  and  effectively 
})resented.  and  it  is  f re<]uently  necessary  for  the  editor  to  confer  witli 
the  bureau  editor  and  the  author  about  the  matter.  The  man  who 
has  written  the  manuscript  may  have  discussed  the  subject  merely 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  so  that  it  is  not  clearly  intelligible  to 
the  laynuni.  Then  the  work  of  preparing  the  cover  and  of  getting 
the  bulletin  in  shai)e  for  the  printer  is  done  in  the  Division  of  I^ubli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  disi)lay  i)art  of  it^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes:  and  there  is  no  public  distribution  made  by 
the  Division  of  Publications  of  our  publications.  We  render  the  inter- 
mediate service  between  th  public*  and  Members  of  (^ongress  and  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  make  a  cer- 
tain distribution  of  publications  to  our  own  employees.  The  Di- 
vision of  Publications  also  furnishes  l)ulletins  at  times  to  the  different 
l)ureaus  to  be  u>ed  in  answering  correspondence.  Frequently  an  in- 
<juiry  can  be  easily  answered  by  sending  a  man  a  bulletm  ana  adding 
to  it  certain  general  information  which  brings  it  more  up  to  date. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

LIBKARY. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  CLARIBEL  B.  BAENETT,  IIBBABIAN, 

DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICXTLTTJBE. 

increases  in  salaries  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  take  up  youi*  first  new  item. 

Miss  Barnett.  The  ])rincipal  changes  in  the  statutory  roll  involve 
the  substitution  of  11  j)ositious  with  salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$1,920:  for  17  positions  with  salaries  ranging  from  $840  to  $1,200. 
These  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  better  salaries  for 
the  assistants  performing  the  higluM*  grades  of  work.  Up  to  the  1st 
of  July,  1921,  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
library  for  three  years.  That  was  during  the  period  of  the  war 
when  salaries  increased  verv  greatlv  in  business  offices  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  newer  offices  of  the  (rovernnient.  The  fact  that  the 
libiary  had  had  no  increases  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
trained  assistants  at  the  salaries  the  librarv  was  able  to  offer  and  the 
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work  has  been  severely  hampered.  The  library,  as  you  know,  is  a 
technical  and  scientific  library  and  a  large  number  of  books  are  in 
foreign  languages.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  high  gi*ade  as- 
sistants. A  large  number  of  the  assistants  are  college  graduates 
and  have  had  library  school  training.  It  is  impossible  to  get  such 
assistants  at  salaries  as  lowias  $840  and  $900,  or  even  $1,000,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  eight  positions  vacant  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  fill  them  at  the  salaries  we  were  able  to  offer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  effect  of  all  these  changes  on  the  statutory  roll, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  217,  showing  we  are 
dropping  18  places  carrying  a  total  of  $17,860  and  substituting  12 
places  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $18,660. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  the  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  library  force,  since  1917,  is  larger,  relatively,  than  the  increase 
in  any  of  the  salaries  of  the  other  bureaus. 

Miss  Barnett.  We  only  had  one  increase  last  year,  a  $1,400  place 
in  lieu  of  two  at  $900,  and,  in  the  three  years  previous  to  that,  we 
had  had  no  changes  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  has  been  practically  no  increase  made  in  the 
library  force,  although  we  have  recommended  increases  for  several 
vears. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  appropriations  would  indicate  that  because  there 
are  no  material  increases  in  the  appropriations. 

Miss  Barnett.  The  appropriation  for  1918  was  $32,160  and  it  was 
the  same  for  1919  and  for  1920. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  roll 
since  1916. 

Miss  Barnett.  No  change  since  1916. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Last  year,  according  to  the  record,  I  have  here,  you 
dropi>ed  two  clerks  at  $900  and  added  one  clerk  at  $1,400  and  another 
clerk  at  $1,200,  transferred  from  the  lump  sum. 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  library  is  more 
handicapped  in  the  way  of  salaries  than  any  other  office  in  the  de- 
partment.   Is  not  that  correct,  Mr.  Harrison  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true. 

Miss  Barnett.  At  the  present  time  three  positions  are  beinir  car- 
ried for  the  library  by  bureaus,  because  it  has  been  impossible  for 
lis  to  fill  those  $900  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  persons  are  paid  out  of  lump  sums? 

Miss  Barnett.  They  are  paid  out  of  lump  sums  of  the  bureaus. 
The  law  makes  it  possible ;  tnere  is  a  provision  in  the  1912  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Act  which  made  it  possible  for  bureaus  to  de- 
tail assistants  to  the  library  and  for  the  library  to  detail  assistants  to 
the  bureaus.  As  the  work  of  the  library  is  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bureaus  it  seemed  justifiable  to  go  to  the  bureaus  for  this  help 
in  the  present  emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  the  salaries  of  the  persons  carried 
on  the  bureau  lump  sums? 

Miss  Barneti\  There  are  two  being  carried  at  $1,400  and  one  at 
$1,200. 

27300—21^ 84 
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NUMBER  OF  ROOKS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  volumes  have  you  in  the  library  now! 

Miss  Barnett.  We  have  155,000  volumes.  We  receive  2,700  ciurent 
periodicals.  These  periodicals  are  from  practically  every  civilized 
country  and  a  great  many  different  languages  are  represented. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  take  up  your  general  expense  item 
19,  now? 

Miss  Barnett.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  funds  for  ^neral  ex- 
penses from  $22,000  to  $42,000.  This  amount  is  recommenaed  because 
of  the  increased  demands  of  the  department  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  books  and  library  service 
in  general,  and  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  books  and  periodicals, 
due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  books  may  I  mention  iugt 
one  item  ?  The  library  is  the  only  office  of  the  department  which  is 
able  to  purchase  books  and  periodicals ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
the  library  to  purchase  for  the  various  offices  such  reference  books  as 
dicitionanes  and  atlases  and  the  Official  Railway  Guide.  The  Official 
Railway  Guides  are  needed  in  the  administrative  offices  in  connection 
with  the  travel  accounts.  The  cost  of  this  ^ide  has  increased  from 
$8,  in  1916,  to  $18  for  this  year.  As  35  copies  are  needed  in  the  de- 
partment the  cost  of  the  Official  Railway  Guides  this  year  will  be 
$630,  and  that  is  only  one  item.  I  could  mention  a  large  number  of 
other  reference  books  which  have  increased  very  greatly  in  price. 
Almost  every  periodical  has  increased  its  subscription  price.  The 
library,  up  to  the  appropriation  for  this  present  year^  has  had  no  in- 
crease in  its  book  fund  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime  the  depart- 
ment has  grown  and  the  work  has  expanded,  which  has  resulted  in 
greater  demands  upon  the  library. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  library  open  to  the  use  of  the  public  at  all  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  It  is  free  for  reference  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  use 
it.  Next  to  the  department  use  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  library 
are  made  by  the  ^tate  agricultural  colleges  and  expermient  stations. 
Through  our  system  of  interlibrary  loans  we  send  Ibooks  to  those  in- 
stitutions and  they  greatly  appreciate  the  service.  I  have  received  a 
lar^e  number  of  letters  from  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
urgmg  us  to  continue  and  to  increase  this  service  and  stating  they  felt 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  library  should  be  much  larger.  Jf one 
of  the  a^icultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  able  to  pur- 
chase all  the  books  they  need.  They  depend  upon  the  library  otihe 
department  for  the  rare  and  more  expensive  Dooks  and  penodicids, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  have  that  priiolcge.  The 
library  may  be  said  to  perform,  in  a  limited  field,  the  same  national 
service  that  the  Library  of  Congress  performs;  ror  ajgriculture  and 
the  related  sciences  we  attempt  to  act  as  the  national  library. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  proprosing,  apparently,  an  increase  in  the 
people  who  are  carried  under  this  lump  sum  ? 

^  Miss  Barnett.  That  is  because  certain  of  the  hiffher-grade  posi- 
tions which  had  previously  been  on  the  statutory  roU  it  is  hoped  to 
carry  next  year  on  the  lump-sum  roll.    You  will  note  there  are  eight 
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positions  provided  for  on  the  lump  sum.  These  are  for  the  assistants 
of  the  highest  grade.  They  are  on  a  par  with  the  scientific  workers 
in  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  them ; 
are  they  translators  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  No  ;  not  translators,  although  a  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  is  required  in  their  work.  'Die  first  position  would 
be  for  the  assistant  librarian  and  the  others  for  the  heads  of  the 
T^arious  divisions — the  catalogue  division,  the  accessions  division,  and 
readers'  division,  and  for  four  first  assistants.  There  is  no  place 
provided  on  the  statutory  roll  at  the  present  time  for  an  assistant 
librarian. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1920. 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DS.  A.  C.  TBITE,  DISECTOB  STATES  SELATIONS 
SEBVICE;  ME.  E.  MEEBITT,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIBECTOB; 
MB.  C.  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WOBK  NOBTH 
AND  WEST;  MB.  J.  A.  EVANS,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION 
WOBK  SOUTH;  MB.  WALTEB  H.  EVANS,  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF 
INSTJLAB  STATIONS;  AND  DB.  C.  F.  LANOWOBTHY,  CHIEF  OF 
OFFICE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  AND  INCREASES  IN  SAIiARIES — ELIMINATION  OF  LOWER- 
GRADE  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  True,  take  up  the  statutory  roll,  pa^  222. 

Dr.  True.  This  statutory  roll  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a  net 
decrease  of  11  places  and  has  been  adjusted  with  reference  to  making 
a  few  promotions,  but  without  increase  of  foFce.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  only  promotions  that  have  been  made  in  the  clerical 
force  have  been  due  to  resignations  or  transfers.  We  find  that  we 
are  not  able  to  get  competent  clerks  for  a  considerable  share  of  our 
service  without  paying  an  initial  salar}''  of  at  least  $1,200,  and  so  we 
are  asking  to  have  a  certain  number  of  places  on  the  roll  at  lower 
salaries,  which  at  present  are  not  filled,  taicen  out  of  the  roll. 

VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  now  on  your  statu- 
tory roll  ? 

Dr.  Tri:^.  I  think  about  about  20  to  25  actual  vacancies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  indicate  the  places  that  are  vacant  ? 

Dr.  Trite.  I  can  not  in  detail. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  can  not  do  it  now,  I  wish  you  would  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  places  that  are  vacant 
and  indicate  them  in  sudi  a  way  tlint  we  can  locate  them  in  the 
estimates. 

Dr.  Trite.  The  statement  in  the  estimates,  on  page  224,  shows  a 
summary  of  the  statutory  roll  as  we  are  asking  to  have  it  adjusted. 
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I'lio  Hrst  place  involves  a  pr()irir>ti()iu  and  then  there  are  a  nuinbeiof 
])laces  classified  as  new  places. 

NoTK.  -I'lulcr  ittMii  lM  tluMv  :n\-  l\  positions  vurant  ;  uinler  item  'JU  rhf re  :irf 
IN  vacrtiKMes  ttriil  i;{  tiHed  by  teiiiiK>rar.v  einployt^es  simui  to  be  releiisetl :  umWr 
item  ii;i  Dieiv  are  l\  pla<'es  tilled  tt»nipornrily ;  iiiKier  item  31  there  tire  2  vjicnu- 
ries;  iiniler  item  li'J,  tliere  is  1  skillinl  laborer  reini»orarlly.  niakin;r  23  vae;incie< 
and  22  lllled  temi)orarily,  but  not  needed  pornmnently  on  tlie  statutory  roU. 

Mr.  Hahkisc  N.  Inhere  are  13  new  places  substituted  for  42  places 
that  are  bein^  dropped. 

Dr.  Tm  K.  New  places.  That,  however,  is  a  technical  term  which 
(h)ejs  not  involve  actual  additions  to  the  force. 

Mr.  AxDEKsoN.  What  you  are  actually  doing  is  dropping  42  places 
and  you  are  adding  13  new  places  anil  18  transfers. 

Di-.  Tiui:.  Making  31.  which  makes  a  net  reduction  of  11  places. 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  Take  up  the  respective  items. 

Dr.  Trik.  1  ^^ill  begin  with  the  third  item.  We  have  one  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  $3,000,  which  involves  a  promotion  of  $G00,  and 
this  is  our  man  who  is  in  charge  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  He  is  a  long- 
tinie  employee,  an<l  in  vie.w  of  his  responsibilities  we  think  that  his 
salary  as  proj)osed  is  not  unreasonable  under  present  conditions. 

Tender  item  5  we  are  changing  the  title  of  our  chief  dork  and  ask- 
ing lor  a  promotion  of  $500.  As  stated  here,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  salary  of  this  position  for  over  10  years,  whereas  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  have  been  greatly  increased,  because  we  have  now 
over  4.000  people  on  our  roll  and  a  chief  clerk  has  to  be  responsible 
for  the  records  of  all  those  people.  The  reason  for  change  of  desig- 
nation in  the  two  cases  which  T  have  mentioned  is  that  we  find  it 
desirable  to  have  a  teiminology  which  will  enable  us  to  use  the  place 
in  (jiM*  of  a  vM^juicv  without  insistence  upon  the  exact  duties  named 
in  the  narrower  title. 

Mr.  BvKNKs.  Von  will  have  no  chief  clerk  at  all  in  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Tiii'K.  Xo:  we  will  have  no  pei'son  with  the  designation  of 
chief  clerk  in  that  case.  • 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently,  in  most  of  these  statutory-  rolls  the 
reason  for  a  change  of  designation  is  to  afford  an  excuse  for  an 
increase  in  salary. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  not  the  reason  in  these  cases.  The  increase  of 
salary  might  be  asked  for  under  the  other  designations.  Under 
7  there  is  a  change  of  title  without  increase  of  salary,  the  reason 
for  the  change  being  the  same  as  I  have  already  indicated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  executive  assist- 
ant and  an  administrative  assistant? 

Dr.  True.  The  term  "  administrative  assistant "  as  used  in  the 
department  phraseology  signifies  a  more  important  position,  with 
larger  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  difference  is  $500,  apparently. 

Dr.  True.  Tender  No.  10.  we  have  an  increase  of  one  person  indi- 
cated, and  under  that  a  note  which  explains  other  changes  which 
are  asked  for  under  other  items.  That  matter,  however,  is  all  brought 
out  in  the  summarized  statement  at  the  end,  which  we  have  already 
talked  about. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  want  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  conunittee 
iis  the  statement  is  m  the  estimates,  I  think  the  commitee  has  no 
objection. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  statement  is  clear. 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  that  needs 
to  be  explained  there. 

FOR   THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  items  35  and  36.    There  is  no  change  in 
those  two  items. 
.  Dr.  Tkit:.  There  is  no  clianofe  in  item  35.    It  is  nn  jippropriation 

j       imder  the  so-called  Hatch  Act,  for  the  experiment  stations,  and  3(»  is 
I       nn  a])proj)riation   under  the  so-called   Adams   Act   for  experiment 
f      stations. 
I  Mr.  Andkrson.  The  appropriations  ^o  direct  to  the  stations? 

I  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION — EXTENSION   WORK. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  Under  37  we  have  the  item  that  includes  the 
fi;eneral  administration  of  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts  and  the  Lever 
Act  for  extension  work.  There  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $20,000.  That  sum,  like  the  sum  which 
\^e  already  have,  is  divided  into  two  projects.  One  includes  all  of  the 
business  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  which  deals  with  the 
stations  in  the  48  StateS  and  with  the  stations  in  Alaska  and  our 
insular  possessions.  There  the  proposition  is  to  expend  under  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  $48,500,  which  would  be  an  increase 
of  $10,000  over  the  present  allotment,  but  that  has  been  found  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  work  of  the  office  and  we  have  l)een  obliged,  there- 
fore«  to  have  funds  transferred  from  the  appropriations  for  the  in- 
sular stations. 

We  make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  experiment  stations  and  an 
examination  of  their  accounts.    We  prepare  the  Experiment  Station 
•  Record  and  the  annual  report  required  by  law,  and  the  expenses  of 
-  that  Tvork  have  necessarily  ^rown,  and  there  have  been  extra  travel- 
ing expenses  so  that  we  actually  need  for  that  work  the  $48,500  esti- 
mated.   The  balance,  which  amounts  to  $33,000,  is  used  in  the  inspec- 
tion  and  general  administration  of  the  extension  act.     The  funds 
■  there  include  both  the  Federal  ap])ropriation,  which  next  year  will 
.  be  $4,080,000,  and  the  State  offset  of  $3,600,000,  or  a  total  of  $7,680,000. 
We  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  as  kept  by  the  col- 
le^^es   and  ascertain  what  has  been  done  in  some  detail  with  that 
money.    The  present  allotment  for  that  work  is  not  really  sufficient 
.  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  the  present  work,  and  next  year  we  will 
have  in  both  the  Federal  and  State  appropriations  an  addition  of 
$1,000,000  to  that  fund,  which  will  require  more  work. 
Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  ^et  it. 

Dr.  True.  This  will  come  to  us  automatically  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  far  as  this  particular  item  is  concerned,  whatever  might 
be  done  under  other  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  of  this  $33,000  dependent  upon  that  addi- 
tional million  dollars  being  expended  this  next  year  ? 

Dr.  Thub,  We  are  making  this  estimate  of  $33,000  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  additional 
million  dollars?  Is  any  part  of  it  dependent  on  your  getting  that 
additional  one  million  dollars? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  taken  into  account  the  increase  of 
work  which  will  come  through  our  having  that  additional  million 
dollars  which  we  get  under  this  permanent  act. 

FAIOIKKS'  COOPERATIVE  DEMONSTRATION   WORK  OUTSIDE  OF  OCyiTON  BELT. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  ask  Dr.  Smith  to  present  later  the  next 
item.  No.  38.  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  outside  the 
cotton  belt. 

Dr.  True.  The  next  item  is  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  1  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  any  particular  inquiries  to  make  with  reference  to  that 
which  I  can  answer  better. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  what  the  committee  is  interested  in  just 
now  is  in  how  this  money  is  expended,  how  that  expenditure  is  di- 
vided up  between  county  agents'  work  and  home  demonstration 
work,  in  administration  expenses,  or  whatever  it  is  for. 

Dr.  True.  Would  you  like  in  that  connection  to  have  me  make  a 
general  statement  about  extension  work,^  including  all  the  funds 
first,  or  shall  I  take  up  these? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  it  up  item  by  item. 

Dr.  True.  I  can  make  a  general  statement  and  Mr.  Smith  can  sup- 
plement the  matter  under  item  38.  Of  that  amount,  $533,212  is 
allotted  to  the  38  Northern  and  Western  States  for  use  in  the  w<Mt 
in  the  counties,  including  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
visinjr  officei-s.  In  addition,  $25,000  is  spent  for  penalty  envelopes 
distributed  to  agents  in  the  States.  $108,680  is  spent  for  the  field 
work  of  our  Washington  office  in  aiding  the  work  in  the  counties  and 
also  carrying  on  the  farm-management-demonstration  work,  which 
this  office  has  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Then,  $43,980  is 
si)ent  by  this  office  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  in  the  NoHhem  and  Western  States,  and  we  have  $4^3 
as  a  reserve  fund,  at  present.  Very  likely  Mr.  Smith  can  tell,  if  you 
desire  to  know,  the  division  of  that  fund  between  county  agents  and 
home  demonstration  work,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  $533,212  is  allotted  to  the  States  for  use 
in  the  counties  and  that  that  includes  a  certain  amount  for  super- 
vision in  the  States.  Can  you  say  how  much  of  that  actually  goes 
out  into  the  county  and  is  used  by  the  county  agents  or  for  home 
demonstration  work  in  the  iBeld? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  we  can  tell  just  how  much  is  spent  on  the  countv 
agents. 

ALIxynirKNTS  to  states  for  work  in  OOTJNTEBS — HOICE  IMBlCONfirntASXON 

WORK. 

ilr.  Smith.  We  spent  in  the  field  about  $285,000  of  that  for  oountT 
agents'  work  and  about  $108,000  for  home  demonstration  work.  These 
are  in  round  numbers.  About  $110,000  was  spent  for  boys*  and  girls' 
chib  work:  about  $36,000  for  farm-management  demonstrations. 
These  items  aggregate  about  $634,000  allotted  to  the  States.    Thai 
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in  addition  to  that  we  furnished  these  counties  the  penalty  envelopes, 
amounting  to  about  $25,000  more. 

Mr.  Andekson.  That  does  not  come  under  your  appropriation, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  comes  out  of  our  appropriation.    We  have 
to  pay  for  these  envelopes,  sending  them  out  to  the  States.    Every- 
one who  is  appointed  on  our  rolls  as  an  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gets  the  use  of  the  penalty  envelope  in  his  official  business. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  will  be  the  cost  of  the  envelopes. 
Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  envelopes  that  go  to  the  States. 
Mr.  Anderson.  This  $285,000  represents  the  amount  that  actually 
goes  to  the  county  agents'  salaries  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  all  of  that  goes  to  the  county  agents'  salaries, 
because  a  part  of  it  goes  to  the  payment  of  the  leader  at  the  college 
who  supei*vises  the  work  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  right  down  to  it  and  find  out  how  much 
of  this  money  actually  goes  into  the  county  agents'  salaries. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  each  State  which  show  just 
how  much  is  spent  at  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  started  out  with  $533,212,  and  have  got  down 
to  $285,000  for  county  agent  work.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  try  to  give  you  that  in  detail.  I  have  not  the 
amoimts  totaled  that  go  into  county  agents  only  and  the  leaders  only, 
but  I  have  the  details  here  for  each  State  and  can  give  you  these  de- 
tails. These  are  based  on  our  allotment  to  the  States  July  1  last,  and 
cover  this  current  year.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  separate  state- 
ment, we  can  send  it  to  you  later. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  should  have  it. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  should  explain  in  this  connection 
that  that  matter  has  come  about  by  adjustment  of  our  affairs  with 
the  agricultural  colleges.  That  is,  in  a  general  way,  it  has  seemed 
to  them  and  to  us  desirable  that  we  should  put  a  considerable  share 
of  our  money  into  the  salaries  of  the  State  leaders  rather  than  into 
the  salaries  of  the  agents  in  the  coimties.  We  might  just  as  well  by 
way  of  agreement  with  the  colleges  in  this  cooperative  work  have 
undertaken  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  salary  of  each  of  the 
couaty  agents,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  undertake 
to  do  that,  but  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  States  with  reference 
to  the  adjustment  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Complaint  has  been  made  all  over  the  country — and 
it  has  been  made  to  me  a  great  many  times — ^that  this  money,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  it,  never  gets  out  into  the  field  at  all ;  that  it  is 
dissipated  in  State  agents  and  supervisors,  and  supervisors  of  super- 
^rs,  until  a  relatively  small  pi'oportion  of  it  actually  gets  used  in 
the  field  for  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  originally  appropriated 
It.  I  <Jo  not  know  whether  that  criticism  is  justified  or  not.  I  am 
^sryiiig  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  our  general  plan,  and  it  began  more  particularly 
w  year.  We  have  adopted  the  general  plan  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  extension  work  in  the  States  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  for  each 
^the  leaders  of  thwe  county-agent  work,  the  club  work,  and  the  home- 
demonstration  work,  and  then,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  the  rate  of 
vl,200  toward  the  necessary  assistance  to  these  leaders.     Then,  in 
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the  Western  States  nnd  in  the  Eastern  Stiites,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  the  Sniitli-Lcver  money  that  they  ^et  is  perhaps  not 
cjiiite  proportional  to  their  lural  i)opuhition,  we  liave  macle  an  addi- 
tional adjustment  an<l  contributed  at  the  rate  of  $:M)()  to  $()()()  toward 
the  salary  of  each  county  a^ent  and  in  scmie  cases  also  each  county 
home-demonstration  agent  and  a  part  of  the  county  club  agents  in 
the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  relationship  to  this  whole  work  is  in  consideral>le  degree 
supervisory,  and  therefore  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  department  that 
it  should  join  with  the  college  in  the  payment  of  the  leadei-s  wln) 
supervise  or  develop  this  work.    If  C'ongress  should  desire  that  we 
put  all  of  that  money  into  the  county,  the  result  would  probably  l»e 
that  we  would  contril)ut^  $i300  to  $GOl)  towarrl  each  county,  and  then 
the  State  would  take  from  its  Smith-Lever  or  other  extension  iiionejs 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  supervision  of  the  work  at  the  college. 
The  total  or  net  result  would  practically  be  no  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  excej^t  that  the  Federal  money  would  go  directly  into  the 
countv;  and  whichever  wav  seems  to  Congress  the  better   way  i- 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  are  the  facts  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  North 
and  West,  and  that  is  the  general  plan  of  handling  the  work,  and  tho.s.* 
are  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  realize  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  take  this  thing 
up  item  by  item  and  get  any  accurate  view  of  the  whole  program. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  these  items  of  ex- 
penditure go  and  what  they  are  used  for  and  what  the  coiit  of 
administering  this  work  is;  and  if  there  is  too  much  supervision,  too 
much  money  being  spent  in  overhead,  then  we  ought  to  know  that. 
The  only  way  we  can  know  it  is  to  find  out  what  is  being  spent.  If  I 
should  want  to  do  that,  I  will  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  what  you  are  doing  with  the  money. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  interested  in  knowing  what  percentage  of 
the  total  appropriations  goes  for  administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  so  many  ideas  of  administration  and 
what  constitutes  administration  that  I  really  am  unable  to  tell  just 
what  somebody's  particular  idea  of  administrative  expense  is. 

Dr.  True.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  give  the^acts  if  you  will  in- 
dicate what  vou  would  like  to  have  us  show. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  the  situation  is  the  same  with  reference 
to  the  home  demonstration  item  as  it  is  Avith  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  and  the  other.  You  have  not  the  total  figures  with  resi>ect  to 
the  amount  of  that,  that  actually  gets  out  into  the  county? 

Dr.  True.  Xo;  T  have  not;  I  can  give  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  haAC  those  figures. 

Dr.  True.  Very  well ;  I  will  send  you  a  statement  showing  it  in 
detail. 

FIELD  W'ORK,  CLERICAL  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  the  $108,680  for  field  work  consist  of? 
Mr.  Smith.  That  consists  of  assistance  that  the  Washington  office 
gives  direct  to  the  States  in  the  general  development  of  this  work. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  supervision? 
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ffr.  Smith.  Supervision  in  u  scnsi-:  yes.  The  county -afrent  work 
1  the  club  work  an<)  the  horae-demonstnition  work  aif  relatively 
v  enterprises.  The  States  have  taken  it  up  recently.  Some  of 
m  make  a  great  deal  more  progres.s  in  the  handling  of  that  work — 
the  organization  of  it — than  othei-s  do.  Our  oiBce  is  the  clearing 
ise.  which  keeps  in  touch  with  all  progress  made  in  all  of  the 
ites  and  transfers  all  such  information  from  State  to  State.  We 
to  put  on  demonstrations  with  the  State  leaders  in  the  handling 
that  work,  just  as  the  State  leader  puts  on  demonstrations  with 
•-  county  agent,  and  just  as  the  county  agent  puts  on  demonstra- 
ns  with  the  farmer.  The  leader?  of  this  work  are  just  as  much 
need  of  demonstration  work  on  how  to  handle  it  as  the  farmers 
( themselves  in  learning  how  to  put  a  new  farm  [iractiee  into  opera- 
n.  We  have  in  that  work  four  men  giving  their  time  to  aiding 
;  State  leaders  in  the  general  development  of  the  county-agent 
>rk  in  the  33  States. 

Mr,  AirDERSt>N.  What  do  you  mean,  that  the  supervisors  go  aroiuid 
d  interview  all  the  county  agents  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing — 
ck  their  feot  up  on  the  roll-top  desk  and  have  an  interview  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Tney  hardly  do  it  in  just  that  way,  but  they  do  advise 
fh  the  State  leader  and  go  with  the  State  leader  out  to  the  county 
ent  and  help  the  State  leader  analyze  the  work  of  the  county  agent 
d  help  to  teach  the  State  leader  tfie  best  things  in  the  hanttling  of 
s  county  agent  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  are  employed  out  of  this  $108,680? 
Mr.  Smith.  There  are  four  in  the  county  agent  work;  five  in  the 
men's  work;  four  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  There  it.  now 
e  in  farm  management ;  we  expect  another — we  usually  have  two. 
len  we  are  cooperating  with  some  of  the  bureaus  in  the  emplovment 
others,  paying  the  traveling  expenses  of  specialists  in  the  different 
les  to  make  studies  of  extension  methods  in  their  respective  lines  in 
e  States,  particularly  giving  their  attention  to  the^  Smith- Lever 
ork.  These  men  advise  us  as  to  the  methods  and  efficiency  with 
hich  that  work  is  l>eing  carried  on. 

Mr.  AxnEHSON.  When  you  say  you  are  cooperating  with  them,  do 
)u  mean  you  are  paying  part  of  the  salaries  of  these  people? 
Mr.  Smith.  We  are  paying  their  traveling  expenses  when  they  go 
ito  the  field.    The  bureaus  are  paying  all  of  their  salaries. 
.Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  14  men  here.    That  does  not  quite  take 
108,680. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  No.  I  have  not  just  the  figures  that  Dr.  True  has  there, 
nd  I  do  not  know  whether  that  includes  the  whole  office  or  not.  It 
K^lndes  the  clerical  force,  I  think.  It  likewise  includes  the  expense 
t  office  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  these  men.  It  includes  such 
i&tters  as  freight,  express,  drayage,  telephone  and  telegraph,  labor, 
'fluiaitiona,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson,  All  I  have  out  of  that  now  is  for  these  14  or  15  men. 
^ttotknow  how  much  they  are  paid. 

Mr.  Smpth.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  expenses  of  the 
Ince  here  in  Washington,  the  clerical  expenses. 
Mr.  Andebson.  How  many  clerks  are  carried  under  this  itemt 
™-  Smtth.  I  would  have  "to  total  that  up. 
^'  TauB.  We  carry  about  12  clerks. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Freight,  $4,000 ;  express,  drayage,  telephone  and  tde- 
ffraph,  etc.,  in  all  amounting  to  $10,000;  then  for  supplies  here  in 
Washington  about  $5,000.  It  you  want  more  detail  than  that  we  can 
give  you  a  specific  statement  showing  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  people  are  paid  under 
this  item  and  how  much  they  are  paid.  1  do  not  mean  the  names  but 
the  classes  of  the  positions. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Such  a  statement  as  field  work  is  a  very  seneral 
term.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  field  work.  I  would  scarcely  con- 
sider 12  clerks  in  Washington  as  representing  field  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  noticed  the  tables  on  page  227  of  the 
estimates? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  give  any  information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  gives  the  salaries  of  all  people  that  are  paid 
under  this  fund — the  total  fund.  It  does  not  segregate  those  attached 
to  the  Washin^on  office  from  those  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Smith.  VVe  can  give  that  to  you  just  exactly  the  way  you 
want  it. 

Dr.  True.  Our  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  we  did  not  separate  our 
information  with  regard  to  the  personnel,  etc.,  according  to  these 
divisions  or  funds  which  I  stated.  Do  you  desire  to  have  us  make  up 
a  statement  showing  the  personnel  and  other  expenses  under  each  of 
these  items? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  taking  your  own  division  of  that  proposition 
and  trying  to  find  out  what  tliat  represents.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  there  is  not  anybody  j^et  in  Congress  at  least  who  has 
been  able  to  understand  your  system  on  this  proposition.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  understand  it  if  it  takes  until  the  4th  of  March.  The 
statement  was  made,  for  instance,  in  the  debate  on  the  biU  last  year 
that  only  18  per  cent  of  some  of  these  funds  got  out  into  the  counties. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  But  that  statement  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  called  to'  mv 
attention  this  morning. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  real  trouble,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  with 
the  form  of  estimate  that  is  required,  as  I  understand  it,  for  Con- 

fess,  and  it  is  a  form  of  statement  that  we  do  not  use  ordinarilv. 
can  make  up  a  statement  for  you  that  will  give  you  just  exactly 
what  is  on  your  mind,  because  we  have  the  data  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  general  subdivisions  whichare  allotted'to 
the  States  and  amounts  allotted  to  field  work  and  for  general  super- 
vision involve  a  question  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  field  work, 
what  constitutes  general  supervision,  and  how  much  allotted  to  the 
States  gets  out  into  the  counties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  show  you  how  we  put  up  these  estimates  for 
our  own  use  [exhibiting  statement].  Here  is  a  statement  for  county- 
agent  work.  There  is  the  amount  that  is  allotted  Arizona  for  t£is 
work :  One  State  leader,  $1,500,  and  eight  county  agents,  at  $600  each; 
total,  $6,300.  In  California  there  is  one  leader,  $1,500;  two  assistant 
leaders,  $2,400;  and  86  county  agents,  at  $300  each;  total,  $14,700. 
So  we  have  got  to  multiply  that  in  order  to  show  you  just  the  amount 
that  goes  into  the  counties.  We  must  multiply  and  add  total  for  all 
the  States  in  each  line  of  work. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  In  general,  you  have  one  supervisor  for  each 
State? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  here  in  Washington  about  one  man  to  each 
eight  States.  In  the  county-agent  work,  for  instance,  there  are  four 
men  working  in  33  States.  One  is  the  leader  in  charge  and  he  has 
three  assistants.  One  of  these  assistants  works  with  the  11  Western 
States,  one  in  the  12  Central  States,  and  the  other  in  the  10  Eastern 
States,  while  the  leader  works  in  all  33  States,  as  occasion  demands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
this  thing  unleses  you  have  some  sort  of  statement  in  front  of  you, 
because  you  may  be  talking  about  one  thing  and  I  about  something 
else. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  In  the  States  handling  the  county-agqnt  work 
there  is  usually  a  leader  who  has  an  assistant  for  each  12  or  13  coun- 
ties organized  for  county-agent  work.  All  the  tii&e  there  are  agents 
coming  and  going.  New  counties  are  taking  on  the  work  and  old 
coimties  have  to  be  reorganized.  The  new  county  agents  have  to  be 
given  special  assistance  at  the  start,  so  that  when  thoy  go  on  the  job 
they  can  begin  to  work  efficiently  as  soon  as  possible.  Tne  viewpoint 
of  the  colleges  seems  to  be  that  about  1  leader  to  reach  12  to  15 
organized  counties  is  needed  if  the  work  is  goin^  to  be  done  effi- 
ciently. Practically  all  of  the  States  have  reached  this  decision  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  With  that  fund  of  $285,685  we  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  the  employment  of  about  1,180  county  agents  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  With  which  fund — ^the  one  we  are  talking  about 
now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  are  cooperating  with  that  money  in  various 
amounts;  it  goes  to  1,180  county  agents  in  the  northern  and  western 
States,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1  to  $600  per  county,  and  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  for  State  leaders  and  assistant 
State  leaders  in  all  33  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  this  $44,856  conifist  of  that  Dr.  True  is 
talking  about  for  general  supen^ision  ? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  That  means  the  work  of  my  own  office  as  general 
leader  of  this  entire  project,  coverinff  extension  work  in  all  the 
northern  and  western  States.  Our  office  is  divided  into  these  fives 
sections — county  agent  work,  home  demonstration  work,  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  work,  farm  management  work,  and  what  we  call  our  co- 
operative specialists  and  Smith-Lever  projects.  The  plans  for  ex- 
pansion work  for  each  of  the  33  northern  and  western  States  come 
into  my  office  each  year  preparatory  to  going  to  Dr.  True  for  final 
approval. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  part  of  your  policy  is  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  men  in  the  different  bureaus  who  go  out  and  talk 
to  these  farmers'  meetings  and  discuss  with  people  in  the  State  col- 
leges various  problems  connected  with  this  work. 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  is  that  done? 

Mr,  Smith.  Each  one  of  our  men  spends  probably  60  per  cent  of 
his  time  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  men.  I  am  talking 
about  men  in  the  other  bureaus  whose  traveling  expenses  I  under- 
stand are  paid  out  of  this  fund. 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  on  how  large  the  project  is.     Let  lue  . 
illustrate:  Suppose  that  of  these  33  States  18  are  carrying  on  dairy 
work.    We  would  like  to  have  a  man  competent  to  study  that  wi>rk, 
visit  those  18  States,  cari*y  to  them  what  the  department  may  have 
along  dairy  lines  that  is  significant,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  from 
State  to  State  the  good  things  that  he  finds  in  dairy  work — good 
methods  of  organization  to  each  of  the  States — and  make  a  report  to 
us  on  the  work.    We  estimate  for  their  traveling  expenses  at  the  rate 
of  about  $900  each  per  year.    That  does  not  take  all  of  their  time. 
They  are  employed  the  remainder  of  their  time  by  the  bureau  con- 
cei'ned.    That  is  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Harbison.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  10  or  12  of  these  people;  the  number  varie>. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  men  go  out  from  the  other  bureaus  w^hose 
traveling  expenses  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  you  also 
have  several  specialists. 

Mr.  Smith,  "^'es  and  no.  The  men  from  other  bureaus  are  what  we 
call  sn I >jori -mutter  spt»ci;ilist: ,  The  men  jn  my  own  office  are  essen- 
tially oriraniznlioii  men.  in  r'liai'ge  of  the  development  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  States,  like  the  county  agents'  organization,  the  home- 
demoiistratioii  orgaiii/alion,  and  the  hoys'  and  girls'  dubs  organiza- 
tion. We  arc  creating  in  the  field  the  organization  thi'ough  which 
subject-matter  departments  fnivtion.  Tf  a  man  wants  to  do  dairy 
work,  we  liave  the  ((Minty  agcTits*  ()r<ranization  through  which  he  can 
extend  his  subject,  the  ))()^•s'  and  girls'  clubs  organization  through 
which  he  may  (vxtcnd  his  subject,  and  the  women's  organization 
throuirli  which  he  mav  t^\t(MH!  Iv'^  sul>iect. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  The  colleges  an*  furnishing  these  men  all  the  time, 
are  they  not  i 

Mr.  S^iiTii.  Yes,  sii*:  each  one  in  the  State,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
them  and  in  so  far  as  their  own  information  goes,  but  among  the  33 
States  you  will  find  some  very  efficient,  some  modestly  so,  and  some 
without  men  at  all  in  the  different  lines  depending  upon  their  funds. 
Our  men  that  go  from  here  serve  to  keep  the  whole  system  toned  up 
and  on  an  efficient  basis.    That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  AxnKRsoN.  This  item  of  general  supervision  is  the  item  that 
refers  entirely  to  the  expense  of  the  local  office  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  clerical  help  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes:  that  includes  clerical  help. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  take  it  that  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  ex- 
penses of  either  subject-matter  specialists  or  other  kind  of  specialists. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  include  the  salary  of  subject-matter  special- 
ists. Tt  includes  the  salary  and  all  the  traveling  expenses  or  org^aniza- 
tion  specialists. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  Washington  office  force? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes:  the  Washington  office  force.  Tt  includes  also  the 
<'lerical  expenses  of  the  county  agents'  section  of  my  force  as  well  as 
of  the  other  sections.  T  have  the  details  here.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
explain  that  to  you  gentlemen.  This  has  been  made  up  in  the  last 
few  days  [exhibiting  statement]  and  covers  the  current  year's  work 
as  it  is  now  in  operation.  It  includes  freight,  telephone  supplies*  etc. 
The  county-agent  work  includes  the  salary  of  the  leader  of  that  work, 
Mr.  Lloyd.  $4,000  a  year,  his  travel  expenses,  and  his  clerical  staff. 
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AVe  are  getting  in  right  now  reports  from  1,180  county  agents.  These 
are  being  tabulated  up  in  our  office,  and  that  takes  some  clerical  help. 
That  [indicating]  is  the  amount  that  is  spent  for  the  three  men  who 
work  entirely  in  the  field,  except  such  time  as  they  have  to  be  in  here 
making  out  their  reports. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  put  that  under  the  head  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  they  are  located  here  in  Washington  and  their 
work  is  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Traveling  expenses,  $6,900. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  for  those  three  men  in  the  .county-agent 
group. 

FOR  SUPERVISION   AND   CX)UNTY  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $285,085  in  the  field.  I  suppose  that  means  the 
amount  which  you  are  allotting  to  the  States  for  county-agent  work. 

Mr.  SariTH.  xes,  sir;  and  for  both  supervision  and  county  agents, 
$314,485. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  supervision  wouhl  mean  in  most  instances,  I 
understand,  one  supervisor  in  the  State  and  two  assistants. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  leader  in  the  State  and  an  assistant  for  each  12  or 
15  counties  that  are  organized  for  county-agent  work.  That  would 
mean,  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Balmer  and  the  assistants  that  are  handling 
that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  assistants  has  Mr.  Balmer? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  tell  otfhand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  your  figures  he  ought  to  have  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Probably  four  or  five  assistants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  106  counties  up  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  about  75  or  78  of  them  organized.  There 
are  four  women  that  travel  out  from  the  Washington  office  into  the 
States.  Three  of  those  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  home- 
demonstration  work  and  one  of  them  is  a  subject-matter  woman,  the 
only  one  in  the  department.  She  represents  Dr.  Langworthy  in  a 
way  and  deals  with  the  33  States. 

Sir.  Anderson.  You  give  in  this  item  salaries,  $10,800,  and  field, 
$103,152,  making  a  total  of  $131,717,  with  the  other  items  that  are 
included. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  some  more  State  leaders  and  assistant 
State  leaders  connected  with  this  Iiome-demonstration  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  There  is  a  State  leader  in  every  one  of  the  States, 
and  we  are  putting  $1,500  into  practically  every  one.  That  is  prac- 
tically unchanged.  We  are  not  cooperating  witli  the  States  in  the 
employment  of  assistant  State  leaders.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  are  now  only  about  250  counties  organized,  and  there  is  as  yet, 
perhaps,  no  occasion,  or  only  rare  occasion,  for  the  employment  of 
assistants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  Washington  adminis- 
trati(m,  $9,100:  four  Held  men  located  in  Washington,  salaries, 
$11,820. 

Mr.  Smith.  Again  one  of  those  is  a  woman  engaged  in  home- 
economics  work  for  the  girls. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Traveling  expenses,  $5,150,  and  $110,470  in  the 
field,  making  a  total  of  $136,540. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  supervisors  in  the  State  under  this 
work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  a  leader  and  frequently  an  assistant.  We 
put  our  money  for  the  most  part  into  the  one  leader  of  the  work, 
as  we  have  not  enough  money  to  put  into  the  assistants. 

FARM -MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Farm-management  demonstration.  That  seems  to 
be  a  new  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith."  No.  That  work  has  been  here  since  1914,  This  work 
was  originally  in  the  office  of  faim  management,  but  has  been  with 
us  since  1914.  We  have  spent  around  $45,000  to  $50,000  every  year 
since  1914  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  this  item  you  have  $7,200  for  Washington 
administration ;  $3,000  for  Washington ;  one  agent  in  the  field  located 
at  Washington;  $700  traveling  expenses  and  $36,391  in  the  field, 
making  a  total  of  $47^91.  What  is  this  $36,391  to  do  with  the  farinb- 
management  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Employment  of  extension  specialists  for  farm  man- 
agement demonstration  work.  We  put  $1,500  into  each  one  of  the 
leaders  in  each  State  and  he  works  with  the  county  agents.  He  is 
the  man  who  helps  the  farmers  in  their  studv  of  the  cost  of  producing 
farm  crops  and  products  on  their  farms.  It  is  through  him  that  the 
farm  account  book  the  farmers  use  are  distributed.  These  books  are 
so  de\nsed  as  to  help  them  in  making  up  their  income-tax  return. 
The  farm  management  demonstrator  is  the  man  who  works  all  of 
that  out. 

specialists  in  project  and  cooperative  relations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  specialists  in  projects  and  coopera- 
tive relations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Washington,  $3,800;  two  field  men,  $3,000;  other 
expenses,  $7,531.    That  seems  rather  high. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  includes,  in  addition  to  salary,  the  expenses  of  a 
number  of  those  subject-matter  men  sent  out  from  other  bureaus. 
That  is  why  that  item  appears  so  large. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  makes  a  total  of  $14,331  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

field  envelopes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  $25,000  for  field  envelopes:  $1,500 
for  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund.  That  makes  the 
totals  on  this  whole  business:  Washington,  administraticm,  $86,- 
456 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Washington,  field,  salaries,  $41,820;  traveling  ex- 
penses, $27,746 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Amounts  allotted  to  States,  including  $25,000  for 
envelopes,  $560,698— making  a  grand  total  of  $715,720? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  if  you  can  tell  us  how  much  of  this  total  of 
$560,698  actually  goes  to  the  field 

Mr.  Smith.  Into  the  counties? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Into  the  counties — and  how  much  of  it  is  spent  for 
State  agents,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  or  assistants,  we  will  have 
the  information  we  want,  1  thint 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  also  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  statement 
you  have  there  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  of  allotments  to  the  various  lines  of  work  for  year  1920-21,  as  of 

Dec,  27, 1920. 


Line  of  work. 


Wash- 
ington 
admbil^ 
tration. 


Washington  field. 


Supervision 

Coonty  agent  work 

Home  demonstration  work 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work 

Farm  management  demonstrations 

Projects  ana  oooi)erative  relations,  including  travel 

(specialists) 

Vf eld  envelopes 

C^tvil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund 


Total. 


S44,856 
9,700 
9,300 
9,100 

7,aoo 

3,800 


1,S00 


85,456 


Salary. 


$13,200 

10,800 

11,820 

3,000 

3,000 


Expense. 


Staff  in 
States. 


15,900 

8,405 

5,150 

700 

7,631 


41,820  I      27,746 


Total. 


$285,685 

103,152 

110,470 

36,391 


26,000 


560,608 


$44,866 
314,485 
131,717 
136,640 
47,291 

14,381 

26,000 

1,500 


715,720 


The  above  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  each  of  the 
various  lines  of  work  in  1920-21.  It  shows  the  leader  of  each  of  the  four  lines 
of  work,  viz,  county  apent,  home  demonstration,  boys*  and  girls*  clubs,  and  farm 
management  demonstrations,  as  charged  against  the  Washington  supervisory 
force  for  both  salary  and  travel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  work  of  these 
leaders  might  properly  be  classified  as  "  field  work,"  since  it  is  practically  all 
done  in  the  field  or  for  the  field  staff.  Washington  is  simply  a  place  to  return 
to  for  further  information  and  Instruction  and  for  the  preparation  of  such 
literature  and  tabulation  of  such  data  as  are  essential  to  maintain  the  work  ip 
the  States  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The  clerical  staff  that  aids  these 
groups  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  leaders  of  routine,  thus 
permitting  them  to  do  more  direct  field  work. 

The  following  table  shows  more  completely  the  detailed  distribution  of  the 
funds  for  the  staff  having  headquarters  in  Washington : 

Funds  spent  for  Washington  supervision  and  field  staff  with  headquarters  in 
Washington — Estimates  for  year  1920-21,  as  of  Dec.  27,  1920. 


Salary. 

Travel. 

Supplies. 

Total. 

Washington  supervision: 

Chief,  assistant  chief,  and  six  part-time  assistants 

$16,015 

4,400 

700 

S3, 076 

$19,991 
4  400 

Three  cler  ks 

Three  subclerks 

700 

Supplies,  including  freight,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc 

119,765 

19,765 
24  600 

Washington  fleld  staff: 
County  agent  work- 
Leader  and  throe  assistants 

17,200 
4,200 

14,400 
3,800 

15,820 
3,600 

6,600 
2,100 

3,000 
2,600 

7,400 

Four  clerks 

4,200 
24.765 

Home  demonstration  work- 
Leader  and  four  assistants 

10,365 

Three  clerks 

3  800 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work- 
Leader  and  four  assistants 

6,650 

22,470 

Three  derks 

3,600 

8,800 
2,100 

Farm  management  demonstrations- 
Leader  and  one  assistant 

2,200 

Two  clerks 

Projects  and  oooperatWe  relations- 
Leader  and  10  part-time  assistant* 

8.731 

11.731 

Two  clerks 

2,600 

1,500 

Civll-:jervioe  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Total 

M,435 

89,322 

19,765 

155,022 
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Total  WiLsliin^ton  su^^ervisioii,  including  supplies,  etc $44,85G 

Total  Wasliinjrton  field  staff  (hi«*lu(linjr  14  clerks,  .'?10,300) lOS.ftWi 

Total  civil->^Hrvice  retirement  and  disahility  fund 1.50n 


Gran<l  total 155.022 

The  nlM»V4'  r5d>H»  sIhavs  the  total  ain«»unt  of  funds  estimated  as  necessary  ti» 
maintain  the  work  of  the  Washiiiirton  olfu  o.  includim;  the  field  stafl*  that  work 
out  from  Washington.  The  amcmnt  of  funds  tivailal>le  for  the  employment  of 
county  airents  and  the  leaders  who  aid  them  and  .supply  them  with  [jonnlty 
envelopes  is  )i;r>60,t;98.  The  projM>rtion  of  this  spent  for  the  staff  with  heail- 
quarters  at  the  collcf^es  and  in  the  counties,  respectively,  is  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Futnis  8it<nt  for  work  in  SUitrs  ami  counties — Eatiniatcs  for  year  1920-21,  as  of 

Dec.  27,  1920. 


.     ,     .      '      ^      ,  ,  Field  supplies  Cpecallv 

stalTwith        Funds  i  envelopesr 

head(|uar-      .si)ent  In  , 

ters  at        the  coun-  , 

colleKo.     '       ties.  j    ^.^j^^^        raiintie<. 


('H)unty  atient  work St01,700  ■      $lM.98o  i  S«,250  |6,23U 

Hoys' and  jrirls"  cluh  work 77,100!         3;J,370  ,  2.5tl0  .2,500 

Fariu  iiianaiiement  domonstration 36,.'W1  ' 1,250  I  l,2i» 

Home  demonstration  work 46,»I4  I         56,20S  |  2,500  2,5W 


Total 2fl2,i:W  ;        27:^,503  12,500  12,500 


Total  spent  for  staff  with  heailiiuarters  at  colle^re,  including  suppllesi 

of  envelopt»8-. $274,635 

Total  si)cnt  for  county  agents,  including  supplies  of  envelopes 28C,  063 


Total  si|)eut  exclusively  in  the  field 560,608 


Total  for  Washington  siipervisicm  and  Held  staff  working  out  of  Wash- 
ington      155,  (r22 


Grand  total 715,720 

COUNTY   AGENTS,  DIRhXTOKS,   STATE   LEADERS,  ETC. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  you  some  general  questions:  How  many 
counties  have  vou  now  that  have  countv  agents? 

Dr.  True.  About  2,000  in  the  48  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  loss  is  that  than  you  had  last  year;  how 
many  did  you  have  last  year  'i 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  that  nunil>er  Ave  have  to-day  U80  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.    There  is  no  decrease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  it  separately.  How  many  agents  did 
you  have  last  vear  in  the  North  an<l  Avest? 

Dr.  True,  fn  the  North  and  AVest— this  is  the  data  for  the  1st  of 
December 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  year? 

Dr.  True.  This  year.  In  the  North  and  West,  33  States,  our  record 
showed  1.1C8  county  agents  and  assistahts — very  few  assistants, 
however. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  T  want  to  know  is  in  how  many  counties  you 
have  agents? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  stated  right  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  l)ecause  there  are  ii>()  counties  now  without  agents, 
but  most  of  tliein  have  the  money  and  are  looking  for  agents.  So 
if  I  were  to  give  you  the  exact  figure  to-day,  it  would  not  be  right 
20  minutes  from  now ;  but  those  are  the  facts  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  1,168  counties  with  county  agents  on  De- 
cember 1  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  manv  counties  with  home-demonstration 
agents  ? 

Dr.  True.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  agents,  and  then  there  are 
11  women  still  employed  in  the  cities,  making  a  total  of  255. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  me  the  same  figures  for  last  year? 

Dr.  True.  For  the  same  month  last  year  we  had  1,133  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  the  statement  you  have  handed  me, 
on  December  1  this  vear  von  had  1,168  countv  agents:  last  vear  vou 
had  1,133 ;  and  in  1918,  1,307  ( 

Dr.  True.  Yes:  but  in  1918  the  emergency  funds  were  still  in  force. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  held  our  own  in  the  county-agent  work  in  the 
Northern  and  \Vestern  States  la^t  year.  There  has  been  no  decrease 
in  them  since  the  close  of  the  war  and  there  is  a  steady  growth  up- 
ward, notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  these  figures,  also,  vou  have  31  di- 
rectors and  State  leaders  and  62  assistant  State  lea(lei*s  and  district 
agents — 93  altogether.  That  is  pretty  nearly  one  leader  for  each 
10  (*ouiitv  agents — not  (|uite.  Now,  under  home-demonstration  work, 
you  had  244  home-demonstration  agents  in  the  counties  and  11  in 
the  cities,  making  255,  and  you  had  29  State  leadei*s  and  20  assistant 
State  leaders — ^9  in  all.  That  is  49  Stat(»  and  assistant  State  leaders 
for  255  agents 't 

Mr.  Merritt.  These  women  also  work  in  thc^  unorganized  counties. 

Dr.  True.  Yes:  that  should  be  stated.  The  women's  work  in  the 
Noithcrn  States  is  in  process  of  development,  and  these  i)eople  con- 
nected with  the  colleges  go  out  into  the  unorganized  territory,  partly 
to  help  organize  that  and  partly  to  give  dcmonstraticms  ancl  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  women,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I^et  me  ask  you  this  Question:  Do  the  States,  in 
nddition  to  the  headers,  pait  of  whose  salaries  are  paid  out  of  these 
funds,  have  other  leaders  and  supervisory  forces? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  get  that  cleai*.  Take  home  <lemonstration 
work,  for  instance 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  anv  of  it  you  want  to.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  the  States  have  an  additional  suijervisory  force  which 
they  pay  for  out  of  their  own  funds  and  to  which  you  do  not  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  Smith.  Rarely  in  these  three  lines,  because  they  ask  us  to  ap- 
point the  leaders  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, although  we  may  give  them  but  a  dollar  a  year  and  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  penalty  enveloj)e  in  our  official  business. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  the  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  pei^sons 
engaged  in  the  work  would  be  practically  complete? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Even  though  you  only  contribute  a  small  amount 
to  the  actual  payment  of  their  salary? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  may  as  well  get  these  figures  for  the  whole 
business.  Under  this  fund,  in  1920,  you  had  213  county  leaders  in 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  29  State  leaders,  and  58  assistant  State 
leaders. 

Dr.  True.  There  it  should  also  be  said  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
few  counties  where  there  are  paid  county  leaders;  but  a  laree 
amount  of  club  work  is  going  on  in  the  other  counties  with  the  help 
of  the  county  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents,  and  these  lead- 
ers and  assistant  leaders  deal  with  all  the  club  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1920,  then,  in  the  48  States,  you  had  2,008 
county  agents  and  assistants,  150  local  agents  (colored),  126  assistant 
State  leaders  and  district  agents,  and  60  directors  and  State  leaders, 
making  a  total  of  2,344. 

In  1919  you  had  2,079  county  agents  and  assistants,  145  colored 
agents,  130  assistant  State  leaclere  and  district  agents,  and  59  di- 
rectors and  State  leaders.    That  makes  a  total  of  2,413. 

COOrERATIVE  WORK   AGAINST  THE   BOLL  WEEVIL. 

W^e  will  take  up  the  boll-weevil  item  now. 

Dr.  Trite.  Mr.  Evans  is  here,  w|jo-is  in  charge  of  that  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Evans,  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  mediod  by 
wliich  vou  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  expenditure  of  this  fund! 

Mr.  Evans.  Under  the  agreement  that  the  Secretary  had  with  all 
the  colleges  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Ijever  bill,  we  put  all  our 
moneys  in  with  that  of  the  States — that  is,  we  cooperate  in  all  lines 
of  extension  work.  AVe  do  not  do  independent  worK,  but  we  cooper- 
ate with  them  in  all  lines  of  extension  work  carried  on  in  the  States, 
and  we  assist  in  the  payment  of  county  agents,  home-demonstration 
agents,  and  Negro  agents,  and  also  put  some  money  into  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  how  much  is 
spent  by  the  college? 

Mr.  fivANs.  This  is  not  full. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  this  fund  is  spent  at 
the  office  in  Washington,  how  much  is  spent  at  the  headquarters  or 
at  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  States,  and  how  much  is  spent  in 
the  field ;  and,  when  spent  in  the  field,  whether  it  is  spent  with  the 
county  agents  or  whether  it  is  spent  with  the  county  agents  and 
supervisors  of  those  agents. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

Mr.  Pa'ans.  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can;  I  can  not  give 
you  all  the  details  of  our  present  funds.  We  have  allotted  to  the 
15  States  $496,300,  and  have  a  reserve  of  about  $20,000  that  is  held 
l):ick  to  put  where  most  needed  after  the  1st  of  JTanuary.  That  sum 
is  spent  as  follows  at  the  present  time:  For  administration  in  the 
States — that  means  the  amounts  we  contribute  toward  the  salaries  of 
the  directors — $1(>,007.67,  or  3.22  per  cent;  in  county  agents'  work. 
$276,110.94.  That  is  for  county  agents.  In  the  home-demonstration 
work,  which  includes  the  girls^  club  work,  $180,859.39;  and  in  boys' 
club  work,  $23,322.  That  makes  a  total,  as  now  allotted  to  the  States, 
of  $496,300. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  $16,000  item  there  you  say  is  allotted  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  expenditures  of  your  State  directors  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  the  sum  we  carry  under  the  head  of  adminis- 
tration. It  means  the  amount  we  pay  on  the  salaries  of  directors  in 
the  States  and  other  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is,  the  director  of  the  extension  work  at  the 
college? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  pay — in  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  In  varying  proportions.  We  do  not  have  any  fixed 
rule  as  to  that.  The  States  send  on  their  requests  for  appointments, 
and  they  very  largely  adjust  the  salaries  as  they  please.  In  some 
States  it  runs  a  good  deal  higher  than  in  others.  In  your  State,  for 
example,  we  are  paying  $1,200. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  pay  a  different  percentage  of  the  salary  in  dif- 
ferent States? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  vou  leave  that  to  the  option  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.  In  the  adjustment  of  tneir  fimds  some  want  to 
pay  more  and  some  want  to  pay  less. 

\lr.  Byknes.  The  State  is  entitled  to  so  much  monev  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  allot  the  State  so  much  monev. 

Mr.  Byhnks.  And  if  thev  prefer  to  ask  for  only  $1,200,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  salarv  of  the  director,  vou  let  them  malke  that  decision? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.  We  pay  less  than  that  frequently.  In  a  good 
many  of  the  States  we  only  pay  $600  of  the  salary  of  the  director. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And,  following  that  policy,  you  pay  $16,000  in  all? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is,  during  the  present  year — $16,007.67,  according 
to  the  wiiy  our  books  stand  now,  we  would  be  paying  out  for  ad- 
ministration within  the  States. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  of  those  States  are  there? 
'Mr.  Evans.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  contribute  to  ad- 
ministration in  any  one  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  largest  amount  seems  to  be  in  Oklahoma — ^$3,600. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  your  county  agents,  what  is  your  rule  there? 

Mr.  Evans.  There,  again,  there  is  no  set  rule.  We  could  not  very 
well  make  a  set  rule  for  the  State  without  embarrassment  to  them. 
They  pav  different  amounts.  I  have  a  table  here  to  give  you  some 
idea"  of  that :  The  average  amount  we  pay  from  this  direct  fund  on 
the  salary  of  the  county  agents  in  all  f?tates  is  $204.31.  In  some 
States  they  pay  as  little  as  irl20  a  year  and  in  others  as  high  as  $400 
a  year,  but  taking  the  15  States,  that  is  the  average  amount  that  goes 
out  of  this  direct  fund  toward  county  agents'  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  salary, 
or  is  that  left  entirely  with  the  (States  f 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  practically  left  entirely  with  the  States. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Thev  do  not  consult  vou  about  thai  ( 
Mr.  Evans.  No;  except  that  the  request  must  come  to  us  for  ap- 
proval before  appointments  can  be  made. 

AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  What  is  the  average  salary  paid  ? 
Mr.  Evans.  The  average  salary  in  the  15  States  is  $2,484.13  for 
county  agents,  with  $181  for  travel.    And  there,  again,  it  varies. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  fixes  the  amount  for  tnivel — the  State  agent  i 

Mr.  Evans.  We  pay  no  travel  allowance  to  county  agents  from  our 
funds;  that  is  with  the  State.  In  a  gi'eat  majority  of  tiie  cases  in  the 
southern  territory,  the  county  agent  has  no  saparate  travel  allow- 
ance: it  is  incUideil  in  his  salary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVhat  is  the  item  you  mentioneil  for  travels 

Mr.  Evans.  I  say  that  is  the  average.  Some  States  give  a  travel 
allowance  and  some  do  not.  South  Carolina  gives  an  average  of 
$;39().9l  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  State  does^ 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  that  comes  out  of  Smith-l^ever  funds  or  county 
funds. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  other  expenses  or  what  other  appropriation  is 
made  to  comity  agents,  if  any  ?  Is  any  allowance  made  out  of  those 
funds  for  any  other  purpose,  for  office  expenditures,  automobile,  or 
any  other  expenses  i 

Mr.  Evans.  No.  Usually  the  travel  expense*  covers  the  running 
expenses  of  an  automobile.  Tlie  agent  owns  his  own  automobile,  a< 
a  rule,  and  he  is  given  traveling  expenses  to  cover  expense  of  running 
it.  Where  he  has  traveling  expenses  at  all,  that  is  what  it  consists 
of  usually. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a  supervisor  there  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  of  those? 

Mr.  E^ANs.  That  varies,  l^sually  we  call  them  district  agents, 
'^rhe  State  is  districted  for  purposes  of  administration,  and  there 
are  usually  about  three  such  agents.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
State — one  district  agent  for  anywhere  from  12  to  15  or  20  counties. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  salary  is  he  paid? 

Mi*.  Evans.  Fsually  he  is  paid  a  salary  ranging  around  $2,5(X)  a 
vear.  , 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  ex|)enses^ 

Mr.  Evans.  Expenses  of  travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  he  allotted  funds  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  office, 
too  i 

Mr.  Evans.  No:  he  usually  offices  at  the  central  office,  at  the  col- 
lege— not  always;  sometimes  they  have  ditferent  offices  out  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  State  is  divided  into  districts,  it  might  be  very 
inconvenient  to  have  the  man  located  at  the  college. 

Mr.  P^vans.  It  is  quite  incimvenient  at  times,  but  the  Stat^  deter- 
mines that  policy. 

Mr.   Bvhnes.  it   would  increase  the  travel  allow^ance.  too,  would 

it  not^ 

Mr.  PL  vans.  It  would  somewhat :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they 
have  that  arrangement  they  figure  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 
them  together  for  frecjuent  conference. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  county  agents  are  receiving  any  part  of 
these  funds? 

Mr.  PL  VANS.  This  table  does  not  include  a  few  assistant  countr 
agents  we  have.  We  have  807  county  airents  receiving  part  of  thuJ 
fund  at  this  time.  This  statement  is  mane  as  of  December  1.  There 
are  some  assistant  county  agents  not  included  in  that. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  does  not  include  vour  district  ii^ents  to  whom 
you  refer? 

Mr.  Evans.  No  ;  that  does  not  inchide  the  district  agents. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  pav,  as  a  general  thing,  about  the  same  aver- 
a<re  amount  toward  the  salary  of  the  district  agent t 

Mr.  Evans.  I'suallv  we  pay  a  little  bit  more  to  a  district  agent — 
probablv  about  $600.* 

Mr.  lU^KNES.  How  about  your  home  demonstration  w^ork  now? 

Mr.  KvANs.  You  mean  as  to  the  average  salaries  and  things  of  that 
sort  ? 

Mr.  Byknks.  As  to  the  average  siilary  and  as  to  the  number  toward 
whose  salaries  you  are  contributing. 

Mr.  F'.VANS.  i)n  December  1  we  were  contributing,  according  to  the 
table  prepared  in  my  office,  to  the  salaries  of  518  home  demonstration 
agents  an  average  amount  of  $196.49  per  year.  It  ranires  all  the  way 
from  $120  a  year  to  $6(K)  a  year.  It  depends  on  the  State;  there  are 
<lifferent  amounts  in  ditferent  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  practical  operation  the 'State  requires  an  appro- 
priaticm  from  the  resj)ective  counties,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  P^vANs.  Yes. 

HOME-DEM()NSTR.VTION   WORK. 

•  Mr.  Byrnks.  That  is  the  wav  they  secure  their  part  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.  Take  this  home-demonstration  w^ork.  for  ex- 
ample: The  average  salary  of  home-demonstration  agents  is  $1,772.21. 
That  is  made  up  as  follows:  $196.49  from  our  office;  $686.19  from  the 
college  or  the  State,  which  means  Smith-Lever  funds:  and  $859.06 
from  the  coimty,  with  $.S0.47  from  other  organizaticms,  making  the 
total  average  I  have  given  here. 

Mr.  Ihn?NES.  Vour  bovs'-club  work  amounts  to  cmlv  $28,822? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.    Our  lx)vs'-club  work  is  carried  cm  bv  the  county 

•  •  • 

agent;  we  only  spend  money  for  supervisors  or  leadei*s  in  the  club 
work.  The  county  agent  or  home-demcmstration  agent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  county  is  responsible  for  the  club  work — boys'  and 
girls'.  But  we  have  to  have  men  and  women  to  lead  the  project  and 
to  supervise  and  look  after  the  selection  of  agents,  to  look  after 
getting  tlie  appropriaticms,  and  to  direct  and  shaj^e  up  the  work  and 
keep  the  policy  uniform  in  the  State,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  part  of  this  fund  is  spent  in  the  Washington 
office  ? 

Mr.  P^vANs.  We  ^ire  spending  this  year  about  $9r>,(K)() — $52,590  for 
the  administration  or  scientific  force,  and  $42,720  clerical. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  What  do  vou  call  a  collaborator:  is  he  in  the  field  or 
licrc  i 

>Ir.  Kv\Ns.  Without  seeing  that  table,  I  do  not  know  just  what  you 
mean. 

>fr.  Byhnks.   Vou  ask  for  1,915  collaborators. 

Mr.  Evans.  Ordinarily  a  collarborator  is  a  fellow  we  pay  $1  a  year 
to,  in  order  to  give  him  th(»  franking  privilege,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
salary  is  paid  by  the  State  or  county. 

Mr.  BiTiNKs.  That  is  the  reason  T  am  asking,  because  this  state- 
ment shows  99()  paid  $1.    How  many  men  have  you  receiving  that  $1? 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  verv  many  at  present.  We  have  tried  to  get  away 
from  that  policy  as  much  as  we  can. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  piupose  is  to  give  the  franking  privilege  ind 
tliev  are  men  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
State  'i 

Mr.  Evans.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Evans.  They  are  frequently  county  agents  or  home  demon- 
stration agents  or,  oftener,  negro  agents. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  $1  men  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  in  that  case  the  college  pays  all  the  salary  from 
Smith-Lever  or  county  funds,  but  asks  us  to  give  the  franking  privi- 
leffe  and,  to  do  that  we  have  to  pay  something  and  they  are  th«  col- 
laborators. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  would  like  you  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what  you 
are  doing — whether  you  are  making  any  headway? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  we  are  making  headway.  Of  course,  the  past 
year  has  been  a  very  difficult  one,  because  of  the  readjustments  neces- 
sary following  the  war  ayid  the  reduced  appropriation.  During  the 
war,  of  course  we  had  a  very  large  appropriation  and  weput  agents 
into  a  great  many  counties  that  had  no  agents  before.  Tnen,  when 
our  funds  were  cut  down,  the  readjustment  of  those  forces  made  some 
difficulties  and,  also,  during  the  war  all  of  our  forces,  men  and 
women,  were  called  upon  to  cooperate  with  all  kids  of  agencies,  all 
kinds  of  drives  and  everything  else.  Following  that,  it  was  a  little 
bit  difficult  to  settle  down  to  definite,  specific  project  lines  of  work 
again.  But  I  believe  the  results  of  the  work  this  year  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  ftny  previous  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties. 

COUNTY  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  doe.s  the  number  of  county  agents  compare 
with  the  total  number  of  agricultural  counties  in  the  15  States? 

Mr.  vSmith.  We  have  about  1,500  counties  in  the  North  and  West, 
and  about  1,180  of  them  are  now  with  county  agents. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think,  Mr.  Evans,  there  "are  about  1,400  counties 
in  the  Southern  States  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes :  and  we  have  about  840  new  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  one  question:  Have  you  had  any 
difficulty  in  securing  competent  coimty  agents?  I  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed,  and 
it  has  been  insisted  to  me  that  some  of  the  failifres  in- the  counties 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  the  men  employed  were  not  competent! 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  is  true  that  there  has  been  difficulty  in  getting 
competent  men.  As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  there  are  now  probably 
between  60  and  80  counties  without  agents  because  they  are  not  able 
to  find  competent  men  for  those  places.  That  situation  is  easing  up 
a  little  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  am  look- 
ing forward  hopefully  to  getting  and  keeping  high-grade,  competent 
men. 

Mr.  RuHEY.  You  have  here  two  appropriations.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  statement  made  as  to  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  between 
the  work  done  under  each  one  of  these  appropriations. 

Dr.  True.  In  a  general  way,  the  worn  is  carried  on  very  much  the 
same.    The  southern  work  \s  older  than  the  northern  work,  and  for 
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that  reason  the  home-demonstration  work  is  much  better  established 
there. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  are  doing  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  under 
these  appropriations? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  it  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  were  combined? 
Couldn't  you  save  something  in  the  overhead  charges  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  by  putting  these  two  funds  together  and  administering 
them  as  one  fund  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  very  much  difference. 
The  number  of  people  we  employ  and  the  general  management  of 
the  work  is  such  that  I  do  not  think  our  force  would  l^  affected 
materially. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  since  this  last  work  has 
been  inaugurated,  it  would  be  better  just  to  put  it  all  under  one  head 
and  to  have  it  all  done  by  one  department  or  one  chief,  whereby  you 
would  get  rid  of  a  twin  system  or  a  dual  system. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  course,  there  is  a  history  back  of  that,  but  that  is 
not  worth  while  going  into  now. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  understand,  of  course,  the  people  of  the  South  have 
objected  to  that,  because  of  the  fear  they  would  have  down  there 
they  were  doing  away  with  the  work  on  the  boll  weevil.  The  whole 
proposition  in  the  South  is  to  fight  the  boll  weevil  largely  bv  chang- 
ing the  systems  of  agriculture  and  of  doing  agricultural  work? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  are  working  on  several  special  problems.  Of 
course,  the  very  big  negro  problem  is  peculiar  to  the  oouth  and  that 
is  one  line  of  our  work — one  of  our  problems  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
other  sections.  We  can*y  on  a  special  line  of  work  with  the  negroes, 
which  I  hope  to  increase,  because  it  is  a  very  important  line  of  work 
and  we  are  getting  mighty  fine  results  from  it.  And  they  have  also 
special  cotton  and  boll-weevil  problems  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  get  the  negro  to  adopt  the  new  methods 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  with  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  With  difficulty,  but  they  are  doing  it  very  rapidly ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  you  can  once  get  a  negro  interested  as  a  demon- 
strator or  cooperator,  and  they  undertake  to  follow  instructions, 
they  make  the  best  there  are.  Some  of  the  best  results  we  are  able 
to  get  have  been  with  negro  demonstrators. 

M!r.  Byrnes.  I  think  the  negro  is  going  to  suffer  more  than  any 
one  else  from  the  spread  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  Evans.  TTnquestionably  he  will. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  boll  weevil  is  in  my  country  this  year,  and  I  am 
wondering  seriously  what  the  negro  is  going  to  do,  because  he  loves 
cotton  and  does  not  know  how  to  do  anything  else,  and  you  can  not 
induce  him  to  try  anything  else. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  a  mighty  big  problem. 

COOPERATIVE    AGRICULTURAL    EXTENSION    WORK    AND    HOME    ECX)NOMIC8. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  item  40;  that  is  the  $1,500,000 
supplementary  fund. 

Dr.  True.  This  fund  is  allotted  to  the  States  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  regular  Lever  fund,  and  it  is  spent  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.   A  proviso  in  this  item  requires  that  no  more  than  $300,000 
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shall  bo  expended  for  purposes  other  than  the  salaries  of  eoimty 
a«:ents.  That  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  allotment  for  tlie 
salaries  of  county  agents,  as  I  have  it  here,  is  $1,344,597,  whereas 
$1,200,000  would  be  required. 

Mr.   Anderson.  That   is  actually   spent   for  the   salaries  of  the 
county  agents? 

Dr.'  True.  Actually  spent  for  the  salaries  of  the  county  agents. 
Besides  that,  $102,711  is  spent  for  home  demonstration  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean  women  demonstrators  in  the  field? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  county  home  demonstration  agents;  and  $2j^.S4s 
for  club  agents  in  the  counties.  That  leaves  $23,844  for  extension 
specialists. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  extension  specialists? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  men  in  different  brandies  of  agriculture  or 
women  in  different  branches  of  lionie  ec^oiiomics  wlio  go  out  from  the 
colleges  to  aid  in  the  work  in  tlu*  counties,  prepare  publications  for 
use  in  this  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  there  is  not  any  })ai1  of  this,  apparently. 
that  is  spent  for  administration^ 

Dr.  Tri'k.  No,  sir.  It  is  offset  under  the  law  by  an  equal  amount. 
which  is  divided  in  this  way:  County  agents,  $1,212,488;  home- 
demonstration  agents,  $24H,(522:  club  agents.  $i^lj204:  specialists, 
$I*2,GH(>. 

Mi*.  Byrnes.  You  sav  that  is  offset :  What  do  vou  mean  bv  that — 

*  *  ^ 

by  State  funds  ^ 

Dr.  Trie,  By  funds  from  .sources  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  an  offset  also  to  the  other  two  items  for 
demonstration  work  in  the  Xorth  and  boll-weevil  work  in  the  South? 
Is  that  offset,  too^ 

Dr.  Trie.  Xo  foimal  offset  is  required  there;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  resources  within  the  State  much  larger  amounts  are  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  work.  I  have  a  general  statement  alnuit 
that  which  I  mav  make  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

source  of  funds. 

Dr.  Tiu'E.  Cooperative  extensicm  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  carried  on  in  the  4S  States  under  the  Smith-I^ver  Act 
and  related  Federal  and  State  legislation,  is  maintained  for  the  vear 
ending  June  30,  IJ)21.  with  funds  aggregating  $16,836,734.  To'this 
amount  the  Federal  (lovernment  contributes  $6,281,345  and  the 
States,  counties,  fami  bureaus,  etc.,  contribute  $10,555,389.  Of  the 
funds  derived  from  sources  within  the  States,  $4,655,334  are  given 
by  the  States  and  agricultural  colleges,  $5,057,547  by  the  counties. 
and  $843,508  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  Federal  Smith -I^ever  fund  is  $3,580,000.  This  is  supplemented 
by  $1,500,0()()  appro])riMted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  l)e 
expended  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Ijcver  Act.  Of  the  iwular 
Smith-T^ver  fund.  $480,000— that  is,  $10,000  to  each  State— is  given 
without  recjuirement  of  offset.  The  balance,  $3,100,000  and  the  sup- 
plemental fund  of  $1,500,000,  or  in  all  $4,600,000,  must  be  oflfset  by 
funds  from  sources  within  the  States.     This  offset  is  provided  by 
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:<3,(K^7,3h*s  from  Stntes  and  (•()lle<ros.  $l.:i:U)..V2()  from  the  counties,  and 
S'2'3'2,OS2  from  miscellaneous  sources.         ' 

The  amounts  not  requirinja:  offset  are  as  follows :  Federal  funds, 
Smith-Lever  fund,  $480,000;  farmers'  cooperative  demon^ration 
work,  allotted  to  the  States,  $1,026,850:  other  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  $174.495 — making  a  total  of  Federal  funds  not 
requiring  offset  of  $1,681,345.  From  the  States  and  colleges,  $1,617,- 
946;  from  the  counties,  $3,727,027;  and  miscellaneous,  $610,416;  total 
from  State  sources.  $5,955,389.  From  both  Federal  and  State  sources 
the  funds  not  requiring  offset  aggregate  $7,636,734. 

These  funds  for  the  current  year,  according  to  the  projects  sub- 
mitted to  us  from  the  States  and  api)roved  by  us,  are  bemg  spent  foV 
the  following  purposes:  In  the  county  agent  work,  $8,466,219,  or  50 
per  cent;  in  the  home  economics  work,  $3,145,755,  or  18.8  per  cent;  in 
the  boys-  and  girls'  club  work,  $1,109,109,  or  6.6  per  cent;  for  exten- 
sion specialists,  $2,918,664,  or  17.5  per  cent;  for  administration, 
$951,185,  or  5.6  per  cent;  for  publications,  $245,802,  or  1.5  per  cent. 
For  the  three  lines  of  county  work,  $12,721,083,  or  75.4  per  cent,  are 
being  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  little  bit  difficult.  Doctor,  to  follow  that 
statement.  I  wonder  if  we  can  take  this  Smith-Lever  fund,  $3,580,000, 
and  have  you  ^ve  me  the  same  information  for  that  that  you  did  on 
the  other  two  items,  as  to  the  amount  of  it  which  is  being  spent  for 
coimtv  agents,  etc.  ? 

Dr.' True.  Yes. 

(The  statement  follows:) 


Projects, 


Farm- 
ers' CO- 
opera- 
tive 
dem- 
onstra- 
tion 


Smith-Lever. 


Regular. 


Supplejnentary. 


Fed- 


work.      «ral'    '    ^^'*'**-    '  ''e^«''a'- 


State     r'^nnfv 
and      ^<>""i>- 

college. 


State. 


County  agents: 

North  and  West.  $284, «.'»$491,0:«     1692,045,     $725,966 


South 279,  .'i67:  483,  US 


Total 564,. •)22!  974,147 


339,766       618, 6:n 


1,031,812    1,344,597 


Home  demonstra- 
tion work :  • 
North  and  West .    101, 575  .iTi,  122      2,S6, 366 


36,978 


$7-26, 342:1288,954  $2,050,374 
486,146}    55,506       500,812 


$408,877 
34, 100 


Total. 


$5,668,548 
2,797,671 


1,212,488|  344,460   2,5.-)l,216!  442,977|  8,466,219 


40,991:  132,16:^       376,15l)|     35.502 


South 181,329    410,127|       446,755         65, 73:^       202,6:il;     •29,'204       42.5,929| 


600 


1,3«3,447 
1,762,308 


Total 282,904    783,849       733,121        102,711 


Boys'    and    girls'  ' 

"  clubs:  , 

North  and  We:n.    125, 6»W   22:^,171 1      135,220 
South 21.782;     71,7901        .'19,148 


26, 848 
2,000 


243,622'  161,367       802,0791    .36,102   3,145,765 


3l,2t)4    13-2,540       '233,482 


1,550 


5,221 


TcJuI 147. 382i  '291,961        194,368         '28,848'        31,204    134,090       238,703 


39,.V>.3l      947,618 
i       161,491 


39,5531  1,109,109 


Mr.   AxDKKsoN.  Can  you  give  me  tlie  total   amount  out  of  this 
$3,58(),()()0  bi)ent  for  county  agents '( 
Mr.  Mkkritt.  $974,000.  ' 

Mr.  Andf.hson.  Does  that  inchide  any  State  leaders? 
Mr.  Mkrriti\  Yes. 

Mr.  .VxDERsox.  Can  you  say  how  much? 
Mr.  Mkrritt.  Not  from  these  records;  no. 
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Mr.   Anderson.  How   much  of  it  is  for  county  demonstratioiL 
agents  i  * 

Mr.  Merritt.  Home  demonstration  agents  1$ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merritt.  $784,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  farm-management  demonstration  in 
this  ? 

Mr.  M*:rritt.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  rest  of  it  if 

Mr.  Merritt.  $295,000  for  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  spent  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  for  the  State  leaders  and  the  county  dub 
leaders. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  rest? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  rest  of  that  goes  into  supervision,  publications, 
and  specialists.  I  have  not  those  other  items  here.  1  can  furnish 
that  from  the  records  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  a  table  showing  of  this  amount 
of  $3,580,000  how  much  g;oes  to  county  agents  in  the  field,  how  much 
to  the  State  leaders  and  district  leaders,  and  to  other  supervision,  how 
much  goes  for  home  demonstration  work  in  the  field  and  that  amount 
that  goes  for  State  leaders  out  of  that ;  the  same  thing  for  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  and  whatever  makes  up  the  rest  of  the  iten^ 
whetlier  it  is  supervision,  publications,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  will  have  to  go  back  to  our  original  records  to 
get  that.  I  think  we  can  make  a  statement  of  practically  what  you 
want  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  should  like  a  table  totaling  up  this  whole 
business,  giving  these  same  figures  for  all  four  funds. 

Mr.  AIerritt.  W^e  can  not  give  you  tliat  for  the  present  year,  but 
we  can  give  it  for  last  year,  because  that  comes  in  when  they  report 
their  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  {jive  it  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  can  give  it  for  last  year,  I  think,  but  not  for  this 
year,  because  this  year  our  records  are  based  on  allotments,  and  they 
do  not  subdivide  to  that  detail.  But  the  percentage  will  practically 
be  maintained. 

Dr.  True.  We  can  show  that  approximately,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  get  it  as  near  as  we  can 
for  this  year. 

Dr.  True.  We  think  you  should  have  before  vou  the  whole  state- 
^  ment,  rather  than  a  statement  as  to  any  one  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  get  the  whole  statement;  but  when 
you  say  $974,000  goes  to  county  agents  and  we  find  $74,000  goes  to 
pay  State  leadei-s,  etc.,  we  get  a  wrong  idea  of  it. 

Dr.  True.  We  want  to  give  it  to  you  just  as  you  want  it,  as  near 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Merritt.  First,  you  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  farmers 
cooperative  demonstration  work  is  paid  for  State  leaders  at  colleges 
and  how  much  goes  into  counties,  and  the  same  thing  for  the  four 
Smith-Lever  funds,  i.  e.,  two  regular  and  two  supplemental. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merritt.  And  the  same  thing  for  funds  from  all  sources'. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  I  want  it  divided  up  so  that  it  will  show 
what  actually  goes  into  the  payment  of  salaries  for  county  agents, 
what  goes  into  State  leaders  and  what  ^oes  into  Washington  exten- 
sion specialists  and  what  goes  into  Washington  administration. 

Dr.  True.  A  separate  statement  covering  this  information  will  be 
furnished  you. 

When  you  have  those  funds  presented  in  that  way,  you  should 
take  into  account  the  whole  enterprise  and  that  involves  a  good  many 
items  which  lead  to  the  particular  adjustment  of  these  funds;  the 
condition  of  the  funds  in  the  counties,  the  condition  of  the  State  ap- 
propriaions  and  beyond  that  also  the  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping 
or  adjustment,  because  as  far  as  the  Federal  funds  and  the  off -setting 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State,  we  regard  those  as  practically 
pooled  when  it  comes  to  the  division  of  the  fund  among  different 
lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  you  do  not  have  the  actual  bookkeeping  of 
those  funds,  do  you  ?     That  is  a  county  proposition. 

Dr.  True.  No ;  we  do  not  require  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
county  agent's  salary,  for  example,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Smith-Lever  fund  and  an  equivalent  amount  out  of  State  Smith- 
Ijever  fund.  They  may  put  all  the  contribution  from  the  college  on 
the  Federal  Smith-Lever  fund,  or  they  may  put  it  all  on  the  State 
Smith-Lever  fund,  and  that  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  salaries  of  these  county  agents  are  actually 
paid  to  them  by  the  colleges,  are  thej  not? 

Dr.  True.  Only  a  small  part  is  paid  by  the  college. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Who  gives  the  man  the  check? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  who  gives 
the  man  the  check?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  State  college  ? 

Dr.  True.  He  generally  gets  his  money  from  three  or  four  differ- 
ent sources. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  do  you  send  him  a  check? 

Dr.  True.  We  send  a  check  simply  for  the  small  amount  which 
we  contribute  on  his  salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  State  college  gives  him  a  check  for  a  part? 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  sir;  the  State  college  gives  him  a  check  for  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Andehson.  And  the  county  gives  him  another  check  for  the 

part  they  pay  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  true  also  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds? 

Dr.  True.  Yes :  we  do  not  pay  out  the  Smith-Lever  funds  to  him. 
Those  are  paid  out  to  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Dr.  True.  Certainly;  we  simply  allot  that  money  to  the  colleges 
and  those  funds  are  given  to  the  colleges  in  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  A^NDERsoN.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  You  do  not 
issue  him  a  check  direct? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Only  to  those  who  are  paid  out  of  the  direct  funds, 
Mr.  Chairman.    These  two  items  for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
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tion  work  are  the  only  specilie  extension  funds  from  which  money  is  1  ^ 
paid  out  directly  by  the  department.  The  remainder  of  the  money  1'  - 
goes  to  the  States.  I  ^' 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  1  am  trying  to  get  at.     So  that  all    i*^. 
the  bookkeeping  you  have  to  do  in  connecticm  with  the  Smith-Ijever    1 
funds  is  the  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  the  allotment  to  the    r\5 
States  of  both  regular  and  supplementary  Smith-Lever  funds  an«l 
the  aiulit  of  the  account  to  see  that  it  is  spent  for  the  purixxses  for 
which  it  is  allotted. 

All  right,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  increase  of  $500,000  in  the  Smith-lxner 
fund  tnis  year,  that,  of  course,  is  a  general  increase  in  the  amount 
which  can  be  spent  for  this  extensicm  w^ork. 

Now,  can  you  state  generally  or  speitially  what  can  l)e  done  with 
the  $r)0(),()()0 ;  whv  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  increase?  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  this:  The  Agricultural  Committee  wljen  it  had  charge  of 
these  appro[)riations  had  in  mind  that  some  time  when  the  Smith- 
Ijever  funds  reached  their  maturity  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
supplementary  fund  of  $l,r)(K).0()().  Now,  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  do 
that.  I  want  to  know  why. 

Dr.  Trie.  Well,  this  extension  uiovement  is  a  growing  movement 
and  it  has  by  no  means  reached  its  conclusicm.  AVe  have  county  agri- 
cultural agents  in  2,000  counties.  There  are  at  least  650  more  counties 
which  ought  to  have  such  agents.  There  are  home-demonstration 
agents  in  only  about  SOO  counties.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is 
a  grooving  proposition  and  increasingly  popular. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  extensi(m  funds  have  been  increasing  in 
the  aggregate  by  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  What  we  hope  is  that  with 
this  additicmal  $500,000  the  States  will  increase  their  appropriations 
by  at  least  an  equal  amount,  and  that  then  the  counties  will  put  up 
$1,000,0000  more,  as  new  counties  may  be  organized.  And  so  thei^e  is 
plenty  of  use  for  this  additional  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  put  a  county  agent  and  a 
home-demonstraticm  agent,  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  pig  club,  and  a  man 
in  charge  of  them  in  every  county  in  the  Ignited  States.  You  could 
put  a  half  dozen  in  there  for  that'matter,  but  all  of  that  is  more  or  less 
relative.  In  the  counties  that  I  know  something  about  the  county 
agent  is  doing  all  three  things,  organizing  boys'  and  girls"  pig  clubs 
and  calf  clubs  and  the  various  other  clubs  and  associations,  and  bM>k- 
ing  after  all  of  them. 

NoM',  1  nuist  sav  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  wise 
tf»  trv  to  establisji  the  bovs'  club  work,  pailicularlv  on  the  basis  of  an 
agent  for  every  county  or  anything  like  that. 

Dr.  Trie.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  a  separate  paid  clul)  leader  in  the  counties  generally :  but  we  do  ex- 
pect a  gradual  increase  in  the  work  and  on  the  basis  of  an  a<lditioT\nl 
sum  of  $2,(K)().000,  including  this  J^50().()0()  additional  Sniith-U^viT 
fund,  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  during  the  next  year  to  add  at  least 
200  counties  with  county  agricultural  agents  and  2(X)  counties  with 
hcHne-denionstration  agents  and  ])erhaps  150  additional  counties  with 
the  club  airents. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  in  mind  the  change  that 
occurs  next  year  in  the  basis  of  appoi-tionment? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  we  know  that  will  reflect  in  the  situa- 
tion to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  will  lie  a  decrease  in  some  States  and  an 
increase  in  othei's. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  largely  of  legislation. 
We  will  have  to  deal  with  it,  s(»  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned, 
in  more  or  less  of  a  genenil  way,  and  from  that  point  of  view  it  is 
just  a  question  as  to  how  far  this  work  can  or  ought  to  he  developed. 

It  rather  seemed  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  boj's'  and  girls'  clubs 
are  ccmcerued,  I  think  that  is  a  very  excellent  deyeloiiuient  that 
ought  so  far  as  possible  be  put  (m  the  basis  of  self  help  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  a  whole  lot  of  that  work  can  be  done  and  normally 
is  done  by  the  county  agents. 

All  right,  we  will  now  take  up  item  No.  41. 

Before  we  go  to  that,  though,  I  wish  you  would  })Ut  in  the  record 
anything  you  can  with  regard  to  the  apportionment  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  the  four  approj)ria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  want  them  separately? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  statement  similar  to  the  one  you  put  in  on  this 
item  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Md.rlfitNui  fiiin^iuitx  of  rcdcnil  finnis  I'hirh  nn-h  Sftifr  Im  vHijihlv  tn  lecclve  HUtIrr 

thv  (■nftix'ratirc-r.rtrnMioii    {Sinifh-I.rrcr)   art. 


State. 


1920-21 


Alal>aina $121,041.07 

Arizona 18,S63.27 

Arkansas 9«,  171. 76 

Califoniia 67,026. 85 

Colorado 34,761. 87 

Connecticut 17, 218. 85 

Dela^»  are 16.610. 76 

Florida 4:^515. 8fl 

Oeorgia 140,062. 02 

Idaho 26. 062. 34 

Ulinois 145,791.35 

Indiana 107,810.27 

Iowa 107,036.08 

Kan.sas 85,'203. 20 

Kentucky 118,955. 57 

Ixniislana 82,860.91 

Maine 32,672. 78 

Maryland 50,024.78 

MassachiL^ettii 25, 142. 20 

Michigan ,  103, 167. 27 

Minnesota 86,978.09 

Mississippi 109,868. 30 

MLnsouri 129,009.92 

MonUna 25, 241. 71 

Nebraska 65,365. 44 


1921-22  ' 


$140,453.20 

25.314.40 

113,449.60 

87.490.00 

44,434.00 

17,570.80 

17,203.60 

5.3,354.80 

163,000.00 

32,075.20 

157,085.20 

112.4.')9.60 

118.2:^7.60 

91,486.00 

136, 194. 40 

92,821.60 

34,094.80 

51,061.60 

24,356.80 

110,897.20 

104,467.60 

119,868.40 

138,649.60 

36,578.80 

72.928.00 


State. 


Nevada .• 

New  Ham])shiro 

New  .Ten«ey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Nwlh  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennesse<^ 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


1920-21 


$14, 
21. 
49, 
27. 

131, 

128. 
42, 

142. 
IW, 
32, 

200. 

11, 

91. 

41. 
119, 
195. 

22. 

21. 
109. 

43, 

72, 
93, 
16, 


022.86 
572. 67 
634.90 
120.72 
r)88. 70 
277. 14 
042. 14 
987.74 
972.86 
617. 70 
127.96 
070.95 
862.24 
538. 56 
843.27 
589.79 
747. 77 
571.81 
699.36 
370.58 
519. 09 
454.20 


3,580,000.00 


"T     I 


1921-22  ' 


$14,104.00 
21.559. 6»» 
57,444.  H J 
:J0.930.  in 

137,202. 4l» 

156,949.40 
49,456.00 

157,369.60 

115,314.40 
37,781.20 

230,:«8.00 
11.076.40 

108, 186. 40 
47,792.80 

132, 169. 60 

232,858.00 
26,552.80 
22,733.20 

125,560.00 
53,117.20 
87,724.00 

108,424.00 
19,504.00 


4,080,00rt.0O 


Approximate,  l^a-^cd  upon  a  preliminary  census  statement. 
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hitttrihution  frf  xHitplementury  extniMion  fumfn,  by  States. 


State. 


Alaltama 

Arizona 

ArliHisas 

Callfomiu 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Dela^vare 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

lA>uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


19211-21 


$53,729.55 

4,2SH.68 

41.696.01 

27.593.64 

11,981.55 

3.492.99 

3, 198. 75 

16,217.37 

62.933.67 

7,772.10 

65,70:>.49 

47,327.55 

46,952.94 

36,3H8.65 

52, 720. 44 

35,255.28 

10,970.70 

19,366.83 

7,326.87 

45,080.94 

37,247.46 

48.323.37 

57,585.45 

7,375.02 

26,789.73 


1921-22  > 


State. 


«54,355. 

6,381. 
43.104. 
32,287. 
14,347. 

3,154. 

3,001. 
18,064. 
63,750. 

9,198. 
61,285. 
42,691. 
45,099. 
33,952. 
52,581. 
34,509. 
10,039. 
17, 109. 

5,982. 
42,040. 
39,361. 
45,  n8. 
53,604. 
11,074. 
26,220. 


50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
60 
50 
00 
50 
00 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


102(^21 


t2,082.36 

5,333.64 

19,148.07 

8,533.02 

58,606.80 

57,381.63 

15.617.97 

63,891.36 

40,639.23 

11,115.90 

92.234.37 

545.79 

39,227.88 

15,417.21 

53,002.53 

89,924.16 

6,091.83 

5,684.41) 

48.179.91 

16,306.14 

30,179.31 

40,412.46 

3,123.00 


i,500,ono.oo 


ktU-B* 


tl,7]l0.« 
4,81«.» 
19,76K.a 
8,721.00 
53,001.00 
61,238.10 
16,440.00 
61.404,00 
43,8n.00 
11,575.50 
91,ftl7.3A 
448.50 
40,9U.0» 
15,747.00 
50,904.00 
92,857.50 
6,807.00 
5,305.50 
48,150.00 
17.065.50 
32,385.00 
41,010.00 
3,960.00 


1,500,(100.00 


>  Approximate,  based  upon  a  preliminary  census  statement. 

The  State  will  luive  to  duplicate  the  funds  provide<i  under  the  Smith- Lever 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  $10.0^K)  allotted  to  each  State,  and  the  siipplenieDtary 
extension  funds,  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  Now,  we  will  take  up  item  No.  41. 

ACJRlCrLTl'lLVL  INSTRUCTION   IN  SCHOOLS. 


Dr.  Trui-:.  Under  item  41  we  are  suggesting  a  change  of  language 
which  eliminates  the  work  relating  to  farmers'  institutes  and  confines 
our  work  relating  to  ftie  agricultural  schools  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  matter  for  those  schools  in  order,  as  it  is  stated  here,  to  make 
the  schools — 

more  etTective  for  the  dis.seinination  of  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  l>e|)urtiueat 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  of  improved 
niethcHls  of  aj^rifnlturail  practice,  includinjr  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  citj* 
of  Washinjjton  and  elsewhen*.  and  all  other  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  rather  broad  language,  I  should  saj-,  to 
carry  $20,600.  Under  the  proposed  language,  '"To  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  report  concerning  agriculture," 
this  is  a  pretty  broad  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  to  l)egin  with. 

Dr.  True.  \Ve  thought  we  were  limiting  it  by  the  phrase  which 
follows. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  with  the  comma  following  it. 

Dr.  True.  "  For  the  purpose  of  agricultural  instruction  in  schools,'' 
If  vou  strike  out  the  comma,  would  that  help  it? 

ilr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  There 
seems  to  be  three  general  subjects  that  you  want  to  investigate  and 
repoil  about.  Agriculture  is  very  broad  itself,  and  then  you  want  to 
report  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  instruction  in  schools. 

l)r.  True,  ^o;  it  is  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  schools  with  such 
matter  in  a  form  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  their  uses  on  agricul- 
tural subjects. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  ought  to  cut  out  the  comnja  after  the  word 
•'  agriculture,"  in  line  2,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  True.  We  thought  this  language 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  think  the  comma  makes  it  eon- 
fusing. 

'Mr.  Harrison.  The  comma  makes  it  confusing  and  ought  to  come 
out. 

Dr.  True.  That  may  help  it.  Now,  a  large  part  of  that  work  will 
be  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
which  seems  to  be  more  and  more  desirous  that  we  should  help  them 
in  this  way.  We  have  been  doing  that  during  this  past  y^ar,  and  I 
have  here  the  results  of  that  work  in  the  form  of  a  couple  of  bulletins 
iivhich  we  have  gotten  out.  Those  have  been  prepared  with  the 
special  reference  as  to  their  use,  and  for  use  in  the  schools  for 
Ne^oes  which  are  receiving  benefits  of  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  is  there  under  this  item,  then,  that  is 
covered  by  the  present  language  that  you  wish  to  change? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  purpose  of  this  change,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
get  rid  of  language  with  reference  to  farmers'  institutes  which  has 
caused  so  much  confusion  during  the  past  few  years.  Practically  no 
work  is  being  done  under  this  item  on  farmers'  institutes  and  the 
language  with  reference  to  them  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  under  this  item? 

Dr.  True.  AVe  employ  a  few  people  who  get  in  touch  with  the 
different  department  bureaus  and  also  have  at  hand  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  we  prepare  various  publications  for  use  in  the  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, the  matter  of  home  woodland  is  one  subject  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  some  of  the  States,  and  so,  in  connection  with 
the  Forest  Service,  we  have  prepared  a  brief  series  of  lessoni^  entitled 
"  Forestry  lessons  or  home  woodlands." 

Xow,  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  We  are  responsible  for  putting  it  in  such  form  that  it 
can  be  of  immediate  use  m  the  schools.  The  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  secondarv  and  elementary  schools  is,  as  you  know,  a  compara- 
tively new  subject,  and  while  in  some  States,  like  Minnesota,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  in  a  good  many  of 
the  States  it  is  a  very  new  matter.  The  available  textbooks  and 
manuals  are  not  very  numerous  or  complete,  and  this  subject  is  con- 
tinually changing.  The  teachers  do  not  have  time  or  ener^  to  dig 
out  of  the  mass  of  reports  from  the  department  and  obtain  things 
that  they  need,  and  so  we  are  aiding  the  movement  for  the  extension 
of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  schools  by  supplying  schools  with  a 
certain  amount  of  up-to-date  information  in  a  torm  for  use  in  the 

schools. 

Now,  for  that  purpose  we  need  only  a  very  small  force,  but  they 
must  be  well-trained  men  in  agriculture  and  also  in  school  work,  and 
we  have  a  few  men  of  that  kind  and  are  doing  what  we  can  to  help 
this  movement  for  the  broadening  of  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our 
public-school  system. 
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IVfr.  Andkksox.  Do  I  niulei>tjui(l  von  cloarlv,  then,  that  this  is  n 
proposition  to  enable  yon  to  write  a;ri*ienltnral  textbooks  and  primers 
for  these  schools  ? 

Dr.  Tki'k.  They  are  not  texthooks:  they  are,  rather,  additional 
matter  for  the  nse  of  the  teaehei's.     Now.  in  this 

^fr.  Byknks  (interj)osin^).  Textl)ooks  for  teaehei-s? 

Dr.  Tri'k.  Yes.  This  is  intended  es])ecially  for  the  teachers,  but 
in  preparin«r  this  for  the  Sonthern  States  we  liave  ^one  on  the  pre- 
snmption  that  these  teachers  wonld  have  the  textlxioks  which  ai^e 
anthorized  by  the  States,  and  so  we  refer  nnder  each  one  of  these 
lessons  to  thosi*  textbooks  as  the  sonrce  of  information. 

Mr.  B^-KXEs.  And  yon  are  preparing  that  at  the  reqnost  of  the  Vo- 
cational Board — the  Hoard  for  Vocational  Edncation? 

Dr.  Truk.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Byknks.  And  they  issue  it? 

Dr.  Tki  K.  Thev  issue  it. 

Ml".  BvitNKS.  AVhat  yon  do  is  fnrnish  the  information? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  your  enij)loyees  are  prepai'in^  these  lesson^? 

Dr.  Trie.  Yes,  sir:  preparing  these  lessons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  all  of  this  work  devoteil  to  the  preparation  of 
inaterial  for  the  schools  of  vocational  education  ( 

Dr.  True.  No:  we  are  dealing  with — the  Vocational  Edncation 
Board  deals  especially  with  the  secondary  schools.  Now.  we  are 
dealing  also  with  the  elementary  schools,  and  there  we  are  doin<r  two 
or  three  kinds  of  work.  We  are  working  in  some  States  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  departments  of  edncation  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  [)reparin^  material  for  the  use  of  the  teachei-s  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  those  States  trying  to  fit  it  in  those  cases 
to  the  special  mateiials  of  the  States.  AVe  have  done  that,  for  ex- 
ample in  Ohio,  Maryland,  Alabama:  we  are  now  doinp^  it  in  Ar- 
kansas and  we  have  a  preliminary  anan^ement  with  North  Carolina 
for  work  of  that  kind. 

Then,  we  are  also  preparing  some  short  series  of  less<ms,  outlined 
on  different  subjects,  like  poultry  raisin<r,  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Besides  that  we  are  taking  the  farmers'  bulletins  which 
contain  material  which  we  think  can  be  used  in  the  schools  and  pre- 
paring leaflets  in  which  we  try  to  show  how  the  teachers  can  use  the 
farmers'  bulletins  in  connection  with  school  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  don't  vou  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Voca- 
tional Board  to  take  those  f'anners'  Bulletins — that  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  take  those  bulletins  and  prepare  the  leaflets  from  them? 

Dr.  Trie.  Well,  the  i)eople  in  the  Vocational  Board," acting  under 
the  authority  ^iven  them  in  the  vocational  education  act  for  co- 
operaticm  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  desire  that  we  shall 
do  this  work  because 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  It  will  save  them  some  money? 

Dr.  True.  Xo:  not  particularly  that,  but  l)ecause  we  are  in  close 
touch  with  both  department  bureaus  and  the  experiment  stations 
and  other  agencies  that  are  })roducin^  this  material  which  is  the 
l)asis  of  our  work. 

Now,  we  are  usin^  only  a  small  amount  of  money  in  that  work 
.ind  do  not  intend  to  develop  any  lar^e  division  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  only  five  people  employed, 
outside  of  the  four  collaborators,  messengers,  and  charwoman,  all 
of  whom  are  bound  together  in  one  item  and  are  paid  $600  to  $1. 
And  you  have  an  item  for  traveling  expense  which  amounts  to  $4,000. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  a  large  traveling  expense  on  an  item  of  that 
kind? 

Dr.  True.  Now,  in  connection  with  this  work,  we  send  our  a^nts 
out  to  attend  meeting  and  conferences  of  teachers,  to  explain  to 
them  what  we  are  doing  and  how  they  may  most  effectively  use  our 
work,  and  also  to  learn  from  them  what  their  needs  are  for  work 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  that,  Mr. 
Byrnes  ? 

'Mr.  Byrnes.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right ;  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  item.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  revise  this 
language  some  way.  I  thing  it  is  rather  broader  than  necessary  to 
«arry  this  $16,000  or  $20,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  revise  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  clearly  describe  what  we  are  doing  in  connection  with  the  work. 
A  draft  of  the  same  will  be  sent  you  within  a  few  days. 

"TO  ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OUT- 
SIDE   CONTINENTAL    UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  item  42, 
on  page  230 — 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Island  of  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  erection  of  buildings,  the 
preparation,  illustration  and  distribution  of  reports  and  bulletins,  and  all 
other  necessary  expenses — 

And  so  forth,  for  which  you  are  asking  $310,000. 

ALASKA  STATIONS. 

Dr.  True.  We  have  under  this  item  the  appropriation  for  work  in 
Alaska  and  the  insular  stations,  and  Dr.  Evans,  who  is  the  man  in 
charge  of  that  work,  is  here  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
him  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Andeilson.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Evans. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  know  whether,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  care  any- 
thing about  hearing  of  the  work  of  the  insular  stations  or  not.  You 
have  heard  that  story  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes ;  what  we  would  like  to  know  is  why  you  want 
more  money,  and  if  you  can  get  along  with  less? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  we  all  want  more. 

The  increases  for  the  insular  stations  are  practically  all  for  use  in 
connection  with  badly  needed  buildings.  The  first  item,  that  of 
Alaska,  for  which  $45,000  is  asked,  is  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  hiring  of  labor,  and  for  some  absolutely  essential  increases  in 
salary  if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  present  organization,  which  is  not 
now  up  to  what  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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The  buildings  at  Fairbanks,  where  we  have  a  station  which  was 
established  in  1907,  and  where  there  is  a  superintendent  and  one 
assistant  superintendent,  who  are  living  in  a  four-room  log  house 
that  was  built  in  1907  of  green  Cottonwood  logs.  That  house  is  now 
in  a  bad  state  of  decay,  and  a  modern  building  is  considered  an  essen- 
tial feature  for  that  station. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  barn  at  Fairbanks.  It  was  built  of  logs  at 
the  time  of  the  development  of  the  station  and  the  station  has  con- 
siderably outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  barn.  There  have  been  addi- 
tions to  the  barn  from  time  to  time  by  putting  a  little  shed  here  and  a 
pen  there,  but  now  the  main  structure  is  threatening  to  fall  down 
almost  any  time. 

For  those  buildings  we  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  put  up, 
or,  rather,  to  pay  for  the  material.  We  expect  to  do  most  of  the  erec- 
tion by  using  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  station  when  it  is  not  other- 
wise engaged,  and  in  that  way  probably  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  very  materially. 

At  Bampart,  where  the  station  is  located  on  the  Yukon  River 
across  from  the  little  village  of  Rampart,  we  want  to  put  up  a  cottage 
so  that  an  assistant  can  be  secured  for  that  station.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  only  one  man  there,  the  superintendent,  and  the  laborers 
who  are  employed  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  Whatever  additional 
labor  is  necessary  during  the  planting  and  harvesting  season 

Mr.  Andersox  (interposing).  You  have  only  got  three  men  up 
there  and  two  stations,  and  you  are  spending  $75,000? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  five  stations  in  Alaska,  altogether. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  five  stations  altogether? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir.    At  Rampart  we  have  been  able  to  develop 

frain  which  will  ripen  under  the  most  unfavorable  seasons  in  Alaska. 
'his  last  season  was  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  in  the  23  years  tliat 
we  have  been  engaged  in  Alaskan  work,  and  we  have  quite  a  number 
of  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  that  matured  in  spite  of  the  very 
late  spring  season  and  the  rather  early  fall  frost. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  plant  breeding  that  is  being  carried  on  at 
Rampart,  that  seems  to  be  an  especially  lavorable  situation  for  that 
work.  The  one  man  whom  we  have  there  has  been  at  the  Rampart 
station  for  about  12  years.  He  has  no  assistant  and  should  he  leave 
the  station  the  work  would  be  lost  so  far  as  its  continuity  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  sort  of  buildings  have  you  at  Rampart  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  At  Rampart  we  have  one  small  cottage  of  lour  rooms^ 
and  a  log  stable. 
*  Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  the  other  stations  located? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  main  headquarters  station  is  at  Sitka,  where  Dr. 
Georgeson  has  his  headquarters  and  where  we  have  an  assistant  to 
look  after  the  horticultural  work,  experience  in  Alaska  having  shown 
that  Sitka  is  more  favorably  adapted  to  horticultural  work,  fruit 
work  and  gardening,  than  to  other  crops. 

Then,  we  have  a  station  at  Kodiak,  where  we  are  carrying  on  ex- 
perimental work  with  regard  to  the  Galloway  cattle,  and  the  fifth 
station  is  at  Matanuska,  on  the  line  of  the  new  railroad  being  con- 
structed from  Seward  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  IMiat  is  the  necessity  for  scattering  these  stations 
all  over  the  Territory  ? 
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Dr.  Evans.  Alaska  embraces  nearly  600,000  square  miles,  and  has  a 
wide  range  of  soils  and  climates.  The  nearest  two  stations  are  over 
250  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that,  but  you  have  got  an  agricultural 
population  of  five  or  six  thousand  people. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  development  of  the  Territory  shows  it  is  following 
alon^  the  line  in  the  regions  where  these  stations  have  been  located. 
During  the  war,  as  an  emergency  measure,  we  undertook  to  interest 
the  people  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  contiguous  to  Fairbanks,  in  the 
growing  of  grain.  Seed  was  distributed  to  them  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  return  to  us  an  equal  amount  of  seed  from 
the  crop  which  tney  produced.  We  did  that  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  production  and  the  growing  of  grain.  In  1919  there  were  over 
6,000  bushels  of  grain  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  at  nearly 
65  degrees  north  latitude.  The  same  thinp  is  bein^  undertaken  in  the 
Yukon  Valley  and  at  the  Matanuska  station  that  is  located  along  the 
line  of  the  new  railroad.  Some  six  or  seven  hundred  homesteads 
have  been  taken  up  within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  the  Mata- 
nuska station. 

At  all  of  these  places — and  they  are  all  isolated — there  is  abso- 
lutely no  place  for  station  men  to  live  except  on  the  station  prop- 
erty. It  is  necessar^^  to  erect  the  buildings  to  accommodate  the  men 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  stations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  these  buildings — I  understand  that  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  increase? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  very  largely  the  reason. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of  repairing 
those  buildings? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  has  been  comparatively  little*  done  with  those 
buildings  for  the  last  four  years  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  that  you  have  spent  $15,000  for  equip- 
ment and  material.    What  was  that  spent  for? 

Dr.  Evans.  Some  of  that  was  for  emergency  repair  work  in  con- 
nection with  buildings,  but  mostly  for  buildings  at  the  Matanuska 
and  Kodiak  stations^  authorized  by  Congress  in  1919.  There  was  a 
storm  recently  at  Kodiak  which  did  damage  which  will  probably 
cost  $5,000  to  repair.  That  damage  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  had 
to  be  immediately  repaired. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Having  done  that — having  done  some  work — 
then  if  you  use  the  same  amount  this  year,  $50,000  for  equipment  and 
material,  would  it  enable  you  to  do  some  work  you  have  m  mind  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  estimate  is  for  a  very  modlest  cottage,  for  which 
we  are  asking  for  Fairbanks,  and  the  report  estimates  $10,000  for  that 
one  building. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  what  building? 

Dr.  Evans.  For  a  cottage  at  Fairbanks  station. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  kind  of  a  cottage? 

Dr.  Evans.  A  5-room  frame  cottage.  . 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  cost  $10,000  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  would  cost  $10,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true  where  you  got  the 
estimates  some  months  ago. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  prices  are  higher  now  in  Alaska  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  piices  are  higher  than  they  were  ? 

Dr.  iivANS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Wlien  did  you  hist  hear  from  Alaska  as  to  prices 
there ^ 

Dr.  Evans.  I  talked  to  Dr.  Georgeson  last  week. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  did  Dr.  Georgeson  leave  Alaska,  do  you 
know  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  left  late  in  Xovember. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  he  said  there  had  been  no  decrease  at  all  in 
labor  and  hiniber. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  to  ship  in  the  lumber  1? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  not  all  the  lumber.  The  finishing  lumber  will 
have  to  be  shipi)ed  in,  but  the  rou<j:h  lumber  can  be  gotten  at  the  saw- 
mill at  Fairbanks  or  at  the  sawmills  in  the  vicinity  of  Matanuslm. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  Well,  I  confess  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
see  the  i^eason  for  five  stations  in  Alaska  with  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation vou  have  <^ot  up  there  or  are  likely  to  have  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  'Pjvans.  There  nave  been  about  700  homesteads  taken  up  in 
the  vicinitv  of  ^latanuska  Station  since  the  location  of  the  station 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  do  any  of  them  do  farming  on  those  home- 
steads ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  They  produced,  as  I  stated  a  little  while  ago, 
at  Fairbanks  in  1919  over  5,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Andejjson.  Well,  that  is  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  at  most. 

Dr.  Evans.  They  are  growing  all  of  their  root  crops,  their  pota- 
toes, turnips,  etc.  They  now  produce  this  grain,  and  they  are  pro- 
<lucing  practically  all  of  the  i-oot  crops  they  need,  while  before  they 
had  to  ship  these  in  from  Seattle  and  the  other  coast  points. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  necessity  of  making  some  of  this 
money  immediately  available? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  in  order  to  allow  us  to  make  use  of  the  earliest 
pail  of  the  spring  season  for  some  of  the  preliminary  work  and  also 
to  get  the  material  which  it  is  necessary  to  purchase,  and  have  them 
shipped  to  Rampart  and  to  Fairbanks  early  in  the  season  and  have 
them  on  hand  so  that  work  can  be  done  later. 

HAWAII  STATION. 

!Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  what  are  you  doing  at  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Evans.  For  Hawaii  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  $40,000, 

To  go  back  for  a  moment,  if  you  will  permit  me.  We  are  asking 
for  $5,000  for  the  employment  of  an  extension  agent  in  Alaska.  As 
you  know,  the  extension  iejrislation  does  not  apply  except  to  the  main- 
land States,  and  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Bico,  Guam,  etc.,  do  not  re- 
•MMve  any  benefit  from  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

In  11U8.  we,  as  an  emergency  matter,  took  up  a  little  extensicm 
work  at  Fairbanks  and  at  the  Eampart  station,  and  we  got  the  people 
interested  in  producing  a  little  bit  more  than  they  had  been.  That 
continued  in  1J)19.  when,  as  I  say,  they  produced  5,000  bushels  of 
ijrain  and  last  year  over  8,000  bushels  of  wheat.  We  want  to  carry 
that  work  on  in  the  Xanana  Valley  and  extend  it  to  other  parts  of 
Maska,  put  ra«^n  at  work  and  have  them  go  into  various  regions  and 
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interest  and  instruct  the  people  who  know  very  little  about  agricul- 
ture. Most  of  the  settlers  went  to  Alaska  as  miners  or  fishermen  or 
something  of  that  kind  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  this  instnic- 
tion  in  agriculture. 

I  had  a  telegram  just  a  few  days  ago  from  Fairbanks,  from  what 
is  known  as  the  Tanana  Agricultural  Club  asking  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  a  permanent  extension  agent  for  the  Tanan^i, 
Matanuska,  and  Yukon  V  alleys^ 

In  Hawaii  we  wish  to  carry  out  the  extension  work,  particularly  in 
trying  to  organize  some  boys'  and  ^rls'  clubs.  The  population  is  a 
polyglot  one,  and  the  hardest  proposition  we  have  is  to  get  the  people 
to  imderstand  what  we  are  undertaking;  but  through  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  we  believe  we  have  a  means  of  attack  that  will  help  de- 
velop agriculture.  We  wish  to  organize  that  work  and  also  to  do 
some  home  economics  work.  Little  has  been  done  in  Hawaii  to  de- 
velop this  line  of  work. 

We  have  been  for  some  several  years  working  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  there  seems  to  be  lacking  th^  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  actual  farm  operations  and  these  other  kinds  oi  activities 
which  we  want  to  undertake. 

In  addition  in  Hawaii  our  station  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of 
Honolulu.  The  board  of  health  of  Honolulu  has  ordered  that  the 
station  be  connected  with  the  sewer  system  of  the  city,  as  the  station 
at  present  has  no  sewer  connection.  We  have  had  to  depend  on  arti- 
ficial or  old  box  privies  and  things  of  that  character,  and  the  board 
of  health  has  ordered  that  station  to  be  connected  with  the  regular 
sewer  system  of  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and  it  has  been  estimateathat 
the  cost  for  doing  that  work  will  be  about  $3,500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  only  one  station  in  Hawaii  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Only  one  station  in  Hawaii ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  people  have  you  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  At  the  station? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Evans.  We  at  present  have  an  agronomist  in  charge,  two  ex- 
tension men,  one  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  one  on-the  island  oi 
Maui,  and  an  assistant  chemist  and  agronomist 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  What  does  the  chemist  do? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  studies  soils,  fertilizers,  and  things  of  that  sort  in 
connection  with  the  station  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  have  two  men  there,  and  you  want  two 
more ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  want  some  one  to  organize  the  boys"  and  girls'  club 
work  and  some  one  to  organize  the  women's  work.  Each  of  these 
islands  is  separated,  and  the  travel  expense  between  them  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  man  at  Hawaii  is  constantly  on  the  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  practically  all  of  his  time  is  employed,  as  well  as 
the  one  who  is  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

GUAM   station. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  at  Guam  station 
from  $15,000  to  $40,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  last  appropriation  bill  reduced  the  appropriation 
for  the  Guam  station  by  $5,000,  and  that  has  resulted  in  practically 
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abandoning  all  of  the  field  work  and  selling  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  breeding  stock,  as  it  was  absohitelv  impossible  to  keep  uie  station 
going  with  $15,000. 

On  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  station  there  are  needed  some 
houses,  which  we  propose  should  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  as  it 
is  believed  that  is  better  than  any  other  structure,  not  only  in  with- 
standing the  occasional  hurricanes  but  that  it  will  probably  be 
better  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  agricultural  activities  in  Guam  now! 

Dr.  Evans.  Guam  is  turning  toward  its  former  agricultural  posi- 
tion. It  was  originally  an  agricultural  population,  but  after  the 
United  States  took  it  over  the  ranches  were  very  largely  deserted 
by  the  people,  who  wanted  to  work  on  the  roads.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment began  a  very  ambitious  campaign  of  road  building,  and  prac- 
tically every  ranch  on  the  island  was  deserted,  and  the  former  owners 
and  cultivators  were  all  working  on  the  roads.  And  this  condition  of 
affairs  became  so  critical  that  following  the  typhoon  in  1905  it  was 
necessary  to  ship  a  11  •foods  there  for  quite  a  length  of  time, 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  were  these  roads  like? 

Dr.  Evans.  They  were  supposed  to  be  for  strategic  purposes,  con- 
necting the  various  points  of  defense,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Andekson.  What  is  the  population? 

Dr.  Evans.  Between  16,000  and  20,000.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
last  census  will  give,  but  it  is  something  like  16,000  or  17,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  the  community  might  be 
classed  as  agricultural  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  used  to  be  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  the  soil  productive  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Part  of  it  is  productive.  We  have  introduced  a  great 
many  new  plants  and  are  improving  the  live  stock.  The  station  has 
intro(lu(»ed  many  different  breeds  of  stock,  and  it  has  vastly  im- 
proved on  what  the  conditions  were  when  we  began. 

We  have  been  doing  some  excellent  extension  work  and  the  boys' 
and  girls"  club  work  is  interesting  the  younger  generation  in  the 
possibilities  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding,  and  out  of  a  school 
enrollment  of  about  2,000  on  the  island,  about  600  are  enrolled  in , 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  They  are  taking  great  interest  in  that 
work.  Out  of  545  in  the  enrollment  of  last  year,  439  completed  their 
entire  year's  work  and  wrote  their  formal  reports.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  furnished  a  story  of  their  work.  The  younger  generation 
is  getting  very  much  interested  in  this  work,  and  it  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  stations  have  you  at  Guam? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  only  have  one?  What  buildings  have  you  got 
there  now  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  one  building  where  the  animal  husbandry 
man  himself  lives.  We  have  a  small  office  building  and  a  stable 
with  open  shed  for  implement  shelter.  We  want  to  erect  a  resi- 
dence for  the  assistant  and  a  barn  of  concrete  that  will  be  rat  and 
vermin  proof. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS  STATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  You  have  got  a  $10,000  increase  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  station. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  for  another  building  proposition.  The  station 
is  located  on  an  old  sugar  plantation  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  nearest  town.  There  is  absolutely  no  place  where  anyone  can 
live  or  any  possibility  of  renting  a  place  anywhere  else.  The  agron- 
omist in  charge  occupies  the  old  plantation  house. 

The  only  other  man  at  the  station  is  a  married  man  and  he  is  quar- 
tered in  what  was  formerly  the  labor  overseer's  house.  It  is  a  few 
rooms  at  one  end  of  a  cattle  corral,  I  think  about  20  feet  from  a 
manure  pit.  That  man  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  institutions  here 
in  the  United  States  and  his  wife  is  a  graduate  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, and  when  I  was  there  last  spring  they  were  very  much  put 
out  to  think  that  they  were  living  in  such  a  place,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  rent  anything  on  the  island  anywhere  near  where  the 
station  is  located. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  character  of  the  specialist  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  no  specialist  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  table  on  page  233  shows  that  you  have  a  special- 
ist there  at  $4,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  same  item  occurs  in  the  estimates  for  the  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands  stations.  As  printed  the 
item  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was  intended  as  a  part-time  employee 
for  1921.  As  Dr.  True  mentioned  earlier  in  the  d!ay  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  on  some  of  the  activities  in  the  onice  of  experiment 
stations  to  transfer  some  of  the  funds.  In  the  adjustment  of  funds 
it  was  decided  that  the  stations  should  contribute  toward  their  ad- 
ministration by  paying  part  of  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  insular 
stations.  As  a  consequence  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  each  con- 
tribute $999.99;  Virgin  Islands  $333.33,  and  the  oflSce  of  experiment 
stations  $666.66  for  the  current  year.  The  item  is  not  submitted  for 
1922.    There  is  no  specialist  at  $4,000  connected  with  any  station. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  such  a  man  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  no  such  a  man  there.  That  item  was  included 
in  the  estimates  only  to  show  how  the  funds  had  been  transferred 
for  the  current  year  in  order  to  carry  the  activities  of  the  office  of 
experiment  stations. 

CHEMISTS. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  long  on  chemists;  in  Hawaii 
particularly. 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  but  one  chemist  in  Hawaii  at  present,  and 
that  one  is  an  assistant  chemist.    We  have  had  a  turnover  of  oyer  100 

{)er  cent  in  the  station  personnel  in  the  Hawaiian  station  during  the 
ast  year. 
Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  four  down  here. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  the  way  that  the  estimates  were  made  up. 
Some  of  them  were  employed  during  the  year  1920.  Some  of  them 
were  employed  during  the  year  1921,  and  some  of  them  are  estimated 
for  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  do  not  have  any  in  Alaska? 
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Dr.  Evans.  We  have  none  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  it  too  cold  for  them  up  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  it  is  not  too  cold ;  not  at  all.  If  we  had  the  funds^ 
a  chemist  would  be  very,  very  useful. 

RECEirrS  FROM  STATIONS. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  do  you  receive  from  those  stations. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  receipts  from  the  stations  sales  up  imtil  1916  were 
largely  used  in  building  operations  and  in  permanent  improvement 
In  1916  Congress  took  away  from  us  the  privilege  of  using  these 
funds  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  sta- 
tions to  September  30,  1920,  has  been  $81,409.21.  Since  1916  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  $23,972.54,  leaving  approximately  $56,000  that  have 
been  put  into  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  station,  or  invested 
in  live  stock,  buying  equipment,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  since 
1916  we  could  not  use  those  funds,  but  have  deposited  them  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  During  this  last  year  you  deposited  $81,000? 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  that  is  the  total. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  is  the  total  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  the  total  deposited  since  we  began  selling  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Since  you  began  in  1916? 

Dr.  Evans.  Since  we  began  to  have  the  use  of  the  funds,  since 
1903 

Mr.  RuBEY  (interposing).  Since  you  began  depositing  the  funds t 

Dr.  Evans.  Since  we  began  depositing  the  funds  which  are  no 
longer  available,  there  have  been  deposited  $23,972.54. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  1916? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  deposits  have  l>een  $23,917.54  since  1916.  Con- 
gress never  made  any  appropriation  for  buildings  in  connection  with 
the  insular  stations,  and  the  buildings  have  been  erected  out  of  the 
little  money  squeezed  out  of  the  appropriations  or  from  these  sales. 
With  two  exceptions  all  the  mainland  experiment  stations  have  the 
use  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  produce  for  their  main* 
tenance  expenses.  We  had  that  privilege  until  1916.  From  that 
time  we  have  been  compelled  to  deposit  the  money  in  the  Treasury; 
but  the  amount  that  we  are  asking  for  in  this  increase  is  just  a  little 
bit  more  than  what  has  been  turned  in  as  sales. 

In  connection  with  the  question  about  the  chemist  in  Hawaii, 
there  is  but  one — an  assistant  chemist — there.  We  had  a  chemist  at 
$2,400,  who  left  to  take  a  position  of  $4,800  in  Honolulu.  Another 
man  was  appointed  in  his  place  at  $2,220,  and  in  three  months  he 
resigned  to  take  a  place  at  $4,000.  We  then  transferred  a  man  from 
the  department,  who  is  carried  now  as  an  assistant  chemist,  and  he 
has  been  there  less  than  a  year,  but  he  may  leave  at  any  time.  We 
had  a  horticulturist,  who  resigned  to  m  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  $4,000  a  year.  We  were  paying  him  $2,400.  The  place  was  vacant 
for  six  months.  I  could  not  get  anyone  to  take  it.  Finally,  when 
we  did  find  a  man  with  the  technical  training  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience, we  had  to  pay  him  $3,000  to  take  it.    We  had  a  plant 
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pathologist  at  $2,100.  After  about  a  year  he  went  with  the  Sugar 
JPlanters'  Experiment  Station  at  $8,500. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  are  running  a  pretty  good  training  school. 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  running  a  training  school  because  we 
can  not  pay  large  enough  salaries  to  keep  men  at  the  stations.  The 
same  thins:  is  true  at  Porto  Rico.  We  had  a  very  capable  man  en- 
gaged in  the  agronomy  work,  but  he  left  last  August  to  go  to  a  sugar 
Plantation  in  Cuba  at  more  than  double  the  salary  we  were  paying 
im. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  doing  some  good,  anyway. 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  stations 
running  with  such  rapid  departures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  take 
up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  True.  Dr.  Langworthy  can  explain  that  item  to  you. 

TO  in\t:stigate  the  rel.\ti\^  utility  and  ecx)N()my  of  agricultural 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FOOD.  CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  is  item  No.  48 — 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lnvesti;?ate  the  relative  utility  and 
economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clothinp,  and  other  uses  In  the  home, 
with  special  su^jrestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  such  products  for  these  purposes  with  the  cooperation  of  other  bureaus  of 
the  department,  and  to  disseminate  useful  information  on  this  subject,  includin^r 
the  employment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  supplies,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses — 

for  which  you  are  asking  $80,000. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why  we  want  the 
increase,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  where  you  can  cut 
this  item  down  somewhere. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  cut  it  down  at  all,  be- 
cause the  funds  which  we  have  at  present  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  made  for  information  urgently 
needed  by  county  ajnrents  in  home  economics  and  for  other  purposes. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sum  allotted  to  home  economics  work 
has  diminished  somewhat  each  j'^ear  for  several  years,  because  clerical 
help  such  as  we  needed  could  not  be  obtained  for  $1,000  and  $1,J.00 
per  year — the  only  kind  of  vacancies  on  the  States  Relations  Service 
clerical  re«:ister.  Filling  such  positions  from  a  lump  sum  means 
that  the  position  becomes  a  permanent  one  on  the  statutory  roll  and 
the  lump  sum  for  research  work  is  permanently  lessened  by  that 
amount.  For  this  reason  research  funds,  instead  of  being  increased, 
are  now  actually  smaller  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  don't  you  borrow  one  from  some  of  the  other 
bureaus  that  have  got  more  than  they  need  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  The  States  Relations  Service  has  done  all  that  it 
could  to  help  us,  but  lias  not  been  able  to  provide  needed  help  in  that 
way.  For  instance,  an  executive  clerk  was  greatly  needed  this  year 
and  the  position  could  be  filled  for  $1,440.  Such  a  position  is  auto- 
matically transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  and  that  means  so  much 
less  money  for  research  work  for  another  year.  We  have  managed 
our  work  as  economically  as  we  could  and  have  tried  in  every  way 
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to  secure  the  maximum  result  which  was  possible,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sum  now  available  is  so  small  that  the  office  of  home  eco- 
romics  is  not  properly  proportioned  to  the  other  offices  w^ith  which 
it  is  related  and  the  activities  which  it  always  keeps  in  mind  in  mak- 
ing its  plans. 

l^erhaps  I  should  not  make  comparisons,  but  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics,  which  is  the  only  ajrency  specifically  authorized  to  study 
the  use  of  food,  clothing,  household  equipment,  and  household  labor, 
is  not  organized  on  a  comparalile  scale  with  the  enterprises  with 
which  it  is  coordinated  and  for  whom  it  gathers  information.  The 
total  appropriation  made  for  this  work  is  less  than  two-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  department's  total  appropriation,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  large  amount  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  home  problems  of 
the  woman,  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  the  woman  in  the  home  spends 
80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  family  income — the  greater  part  of  it  for  food 
and  other  products  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  of  a^icultural 
origin 

ilr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  The  women  are  interested  in  everything 
else  that  pertains  to  agriculture  or  to  any  other  business,  just  as  much 
as  the  men  are. 

Dr.  Langwortiiy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  they  are  just  as  much  interested  as  the  men  are. 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Yes ;  they  are  certainly  interested  in  the  depart- 
ment's work  as  a  whole,  and,  in  addition,  they  also  have  a  special 
interest,  for,  as  an  economical  factor,  woman  has  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  family  income. 
Therefore,  the  intelligent  expenditure  of  this  money  by  her  for  such 
necessities  of  life  is  a  matter  of  great  economic  importance,  and  her 
interest  in  and  relation  to  "consumption"  of  agricultural  products 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  BiiiNEs.  I  know:  but  the  American  woman,  the  majority  of 
the  American  women,  are  just  as  vitally  interested  in  the  ideas  which 
you  have  be^n  discussing  as  anybody  else  can  be. 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Yes ;  they  are  and  should  be  interested  in  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  since  the  bulk  of  agricultural  products  are 
used  in  the  home,  they  liave  a  special  interest  in  this  matter,  for  they 
do  the  bulk  of  the  purchasing  and  determine  how  they  are  to  be  used. 
Home  economics  means  the  study  of  such  questions  as  these. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  is  authorized  to  do  research  work 
relating  to  the  use  of  agricultural  food  products  in  the  home  and 
related  questions,  in  order  that  coimtv  agents  and  other  extension 
workers  may  be  provided  with  subject  matter  which  they  can  pass 
on  to  the  home  maker.  For  this  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $44,300 
and  a  staff  of  20  engaged  in  research  work.  This  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  with  legitimate  demands  of  the  extension  work  in  home 
economics,  for  which  $3,000,000  is  appropriated,  and  in  which  2,000 
home-economics  demonstration  agents  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  furnish  the  home  information? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Our  work  is  organized  to  do  this  just  as  fully 
as  we  can  and  meet  requests  for  information  and  keep  up  with  the 
situation  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  study  basal  questions  about 
food — what  constitutes  its  nutritive  value;  how  to  prepare  it  economi- 
cally and  well ;  how  to  combine  it  into  wholesome,  rational  meals, 
which  can  be  eaten  with  relish ;  and  how  to  organize  these  and  other 
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questions  of  household  work  so  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  of 
money  and  time  and  strength.  There  is  much  still  to  do  and  each 
year  brings  new  problems.  Work  already  done  has  been  of  prime 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  whole  food  subject.  For  in- 
stance. Bulletin  28  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  called  "  The 
Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,"  which  was  a 
product  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  not  only  has  been  for  years 
a  standard  reference  work  on  food  composition  for  teachers,  exten- 
sion workers,  and  others,  but  was  generally  so  recognized  when  the 
war  brought  new  needs  for  such  information.  It  was  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  and  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  national  food  and 
rationing  problems.  It  was  much  used  in  similar  ways  in  other  coun- 
tries and  was  finally  chosen  by  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  of 
Nutrition  as  the  standard  reference  work  on  food  composition. 

We  are  trying  to  get  such  basal  facts  and  also  to  keep  up  with  de- 
mands for  information  brought  about  by  changing  conditions.  There 
are  always  special  problems  coming  up,  on  which  information  is  re- 
quested. For  instance,  we  are  frequently  asked  to  make  suggestions 
which  will  enable  a  farm  woman  to  provide  meals  for  the  extra 
number  of  men  required  during  harvest  time,  without  more  work 
than  the  farm  woman  can  be  expected  to  do  with  the  help  which  she 
can  get.  This  feeding  of  large  numbers  at  special  seasons  is  a  serious 
problem  on  a  great  many  farms.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  and  some  work  has  been  carried  on;  for  instance,  by  the 
home-economics  department  of  the  university.  But  not  enough  is 
known  to  enable  us  to  offer  suggestions  of  general  application.  It  is 
an  important  problem  which  T  am  sure  we  could  study  with  great 
profit.  I  can  go  into  these  matters  further,  if  you  wish,  and  can  pre- 
pare detailed  statements,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  suppose,  Doctor,  you  tell  us  what  you  want 
the  increase  for,  and  perhaps  this  will  incidentally  develop  as  we 
go  on. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  An  increase  of  $35,700  is  needed.  Of  this, 
$28,200  is  to  be  used  for  work  in  food,  textiles,  and  household  equip- 
ment, and  $7,500  for  work  with  the  respiration  calorimeter. 

TO  ENLARGE  WORK  ON  FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Of  the  $28,200,  $17,200  would  be  used  to  enlarge  the  work  on  food 
and  dietetics,  to  study  the  intelligent  selection  of  the  family's  diet, 
improved  practices  in  food  preparation,  and  other  such  matters  per- 
taining to  the  right  use  of  food  products  in  the  home. 

FOR  STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  LABOR  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

For  study  of  problems  of  household  labor  and  equipment  and  im- 
proved methods  of  household  management,  $5,000  is  asked.  This 
work  would  include  systematic  studies  of  existing  practices  in  farm 
homes  and  economical  and  efficient  types  of  labor-saving  devices,  and 
the  comparative  value  of  other  household  equipment.  For  example, 
it  would  include  such  topics  as  fuel  consumption  in  ranges  and  other 
heating  devices  and  the  possibilities  of  economy  in  their  use;  and 
ways  of  lessening  household  work  by  a  better  knowledge  of  cleaning 
materials,  devices,  and  methods.    The  possibility  of  improvement  in 
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the  use  of  fuels  is  shown  by  the  success  we  have  had  in  the  study  of 
artificial  and  natural  gas  problems  in  cookery,  a  line  of  work  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

rOR  STUDY  OF  ECONOMY  IN  USE  AND  CARE  OF  FABRICS  FOR  CLOTHIXO,  ETC. 

For  the  study  of  problems  of  economy  in  the  use  and  care  of  fabrics 
for  clothing  and  other  purposes  in  the  home,  an  increase  of  $6,000 
is  needed.  The  work  with  clothing  does  not  mean  a  study  of  styles, 
of  fashions,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  is  sometimes  tliought.  It 
means  studying  the  influence  of  work  of  different  sorts,  of  sunliglit 
and  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  of  methods  of  washing  and 
cleaning,  and  of  wear  and  tear  in  general  upon  the  "  life  "  of  textiles 
as  used  for  clothing  and  other  household  purposes. 

Knowledge  of  this  sort  will  enable  the  housekeeper  not  only  to 
select  her  materials  wisely  1>ut  to  use  them  and  cave  for  thera  in  a 
way  which  will  prolong  their  usefulness  and  make  for  economy: 
anci,  bv  the  way.  such  work  as  this  is  welcomed  bv  manufacturers. 
Indeed,  it  was  such  work  which  furnished  the  kind  of  information 
which  the  War  Department  found  absolutely  essential  in  its  selection 
of  textiles  for  Army  uniforms,  blankets,  truck  covers,  tents,  and 
aeroplane  wings,  and  for  other  purposes.  Some  special  studies  were 
commenced  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  results  obtained 
were,  I  understand,  of  the  greatest  value  at  the  time  and  are  also  of 
permanent  use.  Such  work,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  housekeep- 
er's problems,  is  just  as  urgently  needed,  and  we  know  how  to  carry 
on  such  work  if  we  are  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  a  practical  application  of  that?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Dr.  TjANGwoimiY.  As  an  illustration,  a  practical  application  of 
such  research  as  I  have  in  mind  would  enable  one  to  say  that  sheet- 
ing of  such  and  such  weight  per  yard,  with  so  many  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  would  in  use  give  longer  service  than  another  sheetins 
of  different  weight  per  yard  and  with  a  different  number  of  thread 
to  the  square  inch.  Witji  such  facts  the  housekeeper  could  buy  with 
more  complete  understanding  than  is  now  possible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  you  going  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
piece  of  sheeting  has  a  certain  number  of  threads  to  the  sqiiare  inch? 

Dr.  Lanowortiiy.  We  can  count  them,  and  we  can  provide  a  large 
amount  of  accurate  information  which  will  enable  tne  housckeep>er 
to  choose  and  use  materials  wisely.  We  have  tauf^ht  her^  for  in- 
stance, a  good  many  things  along  this  line  in  bulletins  ah'eady  pub- 
lished and  in  special  articles  prepared  for  extension  workers, 

Mr.  Byrnf^s.  I  think  if  you  could  get  them  to  buy  cloth  by  that 
method  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Dr.  Lanowortiiy.  The  women  do  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
facts  and  want  to  be  given  such  information  as  this.  Such  i*equests 
come  to  us  very  frequently.  For  instance,  a  few  days  ago  a  woman 
sent  in  a  sample  of  silk  and  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
pure  silk.  We  are  not  authorized  to  make  analyses  and  supply  such 
information,  but  I  made  a  rfimple  test — one  which  she  could  have 
made  herself — and  it  showed  that  the  sample  was  a  pure  silk.  When 
burned,  pure  silk  melts  up  into  a  sort  of  gum,  and  with  continued 
application  of  the  flame  it  burns  up  almost  entirely,  leaving  nothing 
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more  than  a  little  bit  of  ash.  In  the  case  of  a  good  many  silks,  a 
sample  will  not  bum  up  like  this  but  will  leave  behind  an  ash  which 
may  retain  vei-y  much  the  form  of  the  original  silk.  This  means 
that  the  silk  has  been  very  heavily  weighted,  either  with  tin  salts  or 
iron  salts,  and  these,  like  other  mineral  matters,  will  remain  behind 
when  the  sample  of  cloth  is  burned.  A  proper  amount  of  weighting 
is  a  recognized  treatment  of  silk,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
weighting  lowers  its  quality  very  greatly.  The  amount  of  ash  left 
when  the  sample  is  burned  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of 
weighting  which  the  silk  carries.  The  test  is  a  simple  one  and  any- 
one can  apply  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  a  good  deal  of  silk  is  made  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Langworthy.  Yes ;  of  cotton  which  is  chemically  dissolved  and 
then  spun  into  fibers  called  "  artificial  silk."  Cotton  is  also  mercerized 
to  look  like  silk.  With  other  cloths  and  fabrics  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  determine  relative  quality  as  it  is  with  overweighted  silks,  but  we 
can  give  fairly  simple  methods,  and  they  are  really  wanted.  We  can 
not  an\i;hing  like  keep  up  with  the  present  requests  for  information  of 
this  sort,  because  we  have  not  enough  laboratory  workers. 

1  might  say  that  such  material  as  we  wish  to  accumulate  and  organ- 
ize for  the  use  of  extension  workere  can  only  be  procured  in  a  labora- 
tory, and  only  a  limited  amount  of  such  information  exists  at  present. 
A  little  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  other  purposes  can  be  adapted  to  household  needs.  We  want  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  and  have  found  them 
very  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  and  in  every  possible  way 
help  on  the  study  of  such  problems. 

With  changing  conditions  and  readjustments  of  wages  and  prices 
at  the  present  time,  and  with  what  this  means  for  the  immediate 
future,  I  suspect  that  we  will  have  to  carry  on  work  comparable  to 
some  of  that  dcme  in  war  times  if  we  are  going  to  live  anything  like 
as  well  as  we  have  on  the  incomes  we  will  have.  So  we  want  to  ar- 
range our  work  with  food,  clothing,  and  household  equipment  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  for  informa- 
tion. That  such  a  condition  is  generally  recognized  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  international  congress  of  home  econimics,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Strassburg,  Alsace,  the  coming  summer,  the  chief 'problem 
for  discussion  is  how  to  simplify  necessary  household  practices  and 
make  the  best  use  of  existing  resources,  for  it  is  realized  that  because 
of  after-war  conditions  in  Europe  families  must  learn  to  live  more 
simply  in  order  to  live  at  all.  The  same  problems  are  facing  us, 
though  a  different  degree. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  fabric  business:  Are  you 
trjnng  to  evolve  some  simple  methods  by  which  men  and  women  can 
estimate  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  various  fabrics? 

Dr.  Langworty.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  do  just  that  very  thing. 
Most  men  have  learned  a  few  things  which  will  help  them  when  they 
buy  clothes,  and  so  have  women.  Most  of  us  know  how  to  tell  woolen 
from  cotton  and  cotton  from  silk,  but  very  few  of  us  can  tell  whether 
or  not  some  cotton  has  been  substitutted  for  wool,  and  if  so  how  much. 
We  know  that  there  are  differences  in  weave  and  that  these  not  only 
affect  the  looks  but  the  wearing  quality. 
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We  kiiow,  for  instance,  that  homespun  weaves,  like  those  made  in 
some  localities  in  the  South,  are  not  only  of  good  appearance  bot 
will  wear  well  and  at  the  same  time  retain  their  good  looks  and  can 
be  cleaned  without  loss  of  their  desirable  qualities.     On  the  oth^ 
hand,  loosely  woven  cloth  is  likely  to  lose  shape  when  made  up  and 
the  individual  threads  may  catch  and  pull  out,  or  a  cloth  with  a  long- 
napped  surface  may  readily  mat  down  and  look  shabby  in  a  short 
time.    If  a  person  understands  these  differences,  he  is  less  likely  to 
be  disappointed  in  what  he  buys.     It  often  comes  to  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  best  in  the  long  run  to  buy  durable  but  expensive  clothes 
or  to  buy  two  suits  and  wear  each  for  a  shorter  time,  which  while 
not  made  of  so  good  cloth  and  containing,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of 
cotton,  yet  are  of  very  good  appearance  for  the  time  they  are  worn. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  is  that  not  largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  indi- 
vidual opinion? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes;  but  the  individual's  opinion  and  choice 
are  very  commonly  influenced  by  his  knowledge  and  beliefs  about 
such  matters,  and  would  often  be  influenced  in  greater  degree  by  such 
knowledge  if  he  had  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  We  do  not  want  to  influence  anyone  to  wear 
something  that  he  does  not  like. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  during  the  last  few  years, 
at  least,  people  have  not  paid  ver^^  much  attention  to  quality  and 
that  most  peo])le  who  buy  clothes  and  who  have  the  money  to  buy 
them  with  have  not  boiigfit  them  with  much  regard  to  whether  they 
will  wear  well  or  whether  they  are  of  good  quality  or  not. 

Mr.  Byknes.  I  think  that  is  true.  1  am  only  wondering  whether 
it  could  be  of  a  practical  benefit  to  the  average  person  whether  or 
not  many  people  will  follow  your  suggestions  as  made. 

Dr.  Lan(}W()I{thy.  I  think"  they  do,  judging  by  the  replies  they 
often  make  to  our  letters  and  by  the  demands  that  have  been  made 
for  the  publication  based  on  our  work  on  removing  spots  and  stains, 
an  important  part  of  the  care  of  clothing. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  we  consider  is  better  methods  for  car- 
ing for  clothing  and  keeping  them  clean  and  in  good  condition,  so 
that  we  may  prolong  their  period  of  usefulness. 

The  demand  for  the  bulletin  dealing  with  the  removal  of  spots 
and  stains  has  been  very  heavy,  and  anything  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects as  clothing  and  its  care  has  been  extremely  popular. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  very  popular  subject  with  the  home-demon- 
stration work  with  the  farm  women.  They  are  anxious  to  get  that 
information  as  to  the  care  of  their  clothes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  they  are  especially  so  since  they  have 
all  got  automobiles. 

FOR  STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  HOirSEHOLD  IaABOR  AND  BQTTIPMEXT. 

What  is  this  $5,000  which  you  say  here  is  to  study  the  problems 
of  household  labor  and  equipment  and  improved  methods  of  house- 
hold management? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  That  is  for  the  study  of  the  relative  efficiency 
of  kitchen  equipment  and  also  of  household  labor  and  ways  of  les- 
sening it.    We  have  been  working  for  some  time  in  cooperation  with 
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the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  factors  which  make  an  efficient 
^as  stove,  particularly  one  for  use  in  natural-gas  regions,  and  have 
found  that  stoves  in  use  are  not  efficient,  but  can  readily  be  made 
so  without  much  trouble.  Every  one  concerned  seems  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  changes,  and  so  help  mnterially  to  conserve  the 
limited  supply  of  natural  gas.  We  get  letters  aknost  every  week 
asking  what  kind  of  kerosene  stove  or  gasoline  stove  or  gas  stove  is 
most  efficient  for  household  work,  and  want  to  make  studies  which 
will  enable  us  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  work  would,  of  course,  also  cover  such  things  as  the  selection 
of  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  appliances  used  in  the  home.  We  do 
not  purpose  to  discuss  such  things  on  the  basis  of  different  makes, 
but  would  like  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  on  the  basis  of  differences 
in  principles  of  construction.  Such  work  as  we  want  to  do  is  in  line 
-witli  that  which  progressive  manufacturers  welcome. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  can  not  tell  them  which  is  the  most  efficient 
in  some  way  or  other,  how  are  you  going  to  help  anybody  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  We  can  tell  a  great  deal  aoout  them  by  describ- 
ing principles  without  mentioning  any  trade  names.  In  the  matter 
of  washing  machines,  for  example,  we  know  that  all  of  those  for 
home  use  come  under  four  or  five  types.  If  we  can  explain 
the  principles  on  which  each  type  works  and  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages for  use  under  various  conditions,  we  can  help  a  woman  to 
choose  the  kind  best  adapted  to  her  needs  without  mentioning  indi- 
vidual makes  at  all.  We  can  also  show  her  how  to  use  and  care 
for  any  machine  so  that  it  will  give  the  best  service.  We  get  a  great 
number  of  letters  asking  questions  about  the  very  things  about  which 
I  am  speaking.  They  come  from  housekeepers,  from  men  and  women 
interested  in  all  sorts  of  problems,  and  from  various  trade  concerns. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  really  ask  you  for  this  information  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes ;  they  do  ask  for  it.  They  ask  about  almost 
everything  one  can  think  of  which  has  to  do  with  household  materials 
and  management.  We  do  all  we  can,  but  we  can  not  with  our  present 
knowledge  provide  answers  to  perfectly  reasonable  questions,  because 
as  yet  no  one  knows  how  to  answer  them.  For  example,  we  get  many 
requests  for  information  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  a  woman  to  spend  on  different  household  tasks,  and  how  she  can 
cut  down  the  time  spent  in  household  work  without  neglecting  any- 
thing necessary.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  many  house- 
keepers, especially  farm  housekeepers,  have  to  work  too  many  hours. 
But  we  can  not  tell  them  how  to  lessen  the  time  until  we  study  how 
the  time  is  now  used. 

To  speak  in  factory  terms,  we  want  to  analyze  the  housekeeper's 

i'ob  as  a  necessary  stem  toward  shortening  her  working-day  without 
essening  her  output.  We  have  made  a  very  few  such  studies  in  farm 
homes,  and  it  looks  as  if  in  those  few  typical  homes  the  woman's 
working-day  averaged  12  or  13  hours.  The  information  that  we 
would  get  from  these  studies  of  household  labor  and  equipment  would 
be  used  in  popular  bulletins  and  in  publicity  work  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  by  extension  workers  and  other  leaders. 

TO  ENLARGE   WORK   WriH  THE   RESPIRATION   CALORIMETER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  $7,500  to  enlarge  the  work  in  the 
respiration  calorimeter. 
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Dr.  Langworthy.  We  want  to  use  this  increased  appropriation 
chiefly  in  connection  with  studies  of  cold-storage  problems,  which 
lines  of  work  we  have  begun  to  develop  and  whicli  are  full  of  prom- 
ise and  of  great  economic  importance.  I  mean  the  study  of  methods 
which  are  germane  to  the  successful  cold  storage  of  agricultunl 
products,  either  in  transit  or  after  they  have  reached  the  cold-stora^ 
chamber.  It  has  been  found  that  the  respiration  calorimeter  is 
especially  ada2)ted  for  the  study  of  such  problems  because  it  measures 
very  accurately'  heat  and  gases  given  off  by  materials  imder  a  variety 
of  conditions,  including  those  which  i)revail  in  the  storage  industry. 
The  lii'st  work  of  this  sort  we  did  was  in  cooperation  with  the  Bui'eau 
of  Plant  Industry.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  recognized  the  value 
of  such  work,  and  during  the  war  asked  us  to  undertake  some  special 
work  of  this  sort.  The  results  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  we  can  obtain  the  data  which  will  be  of  very 
groat  importance  in  considering  the  problems  of  this  very  large 
industry.  For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
many  jDroducts  in  storage  "  heat,"  and  it  is  known  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  vital  changes  go  on  after  the  fruit  or  vegetable  b 
harvested.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  apj^les  mellow  and  vegetables 
ripen.  Successful  cold  storage  depends  upon  the  abilitj^  to  retard 
and  control  such  changes  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  "be  resumed 
if  necessary  when  the  product  is  put  on  the  market. 

I  understand  that  (^old-storage  costs  are  now  based,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  at  least,  on  sojne  rather  loose  estimates  made  when  the 
indu.-try  began  to  assume  impc^rtance,  and  that  really  exact  informa- 
tion is  greatly  desired.     Xow,  with  the  respinition  calorimet<*r  we 
can  measure  accurately  the  fa^'tors  which  enter  into  this  i>roblem, 
such  as  the  heat  content  of  (UiFcrent  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
products  when  they  go  into  storage  and  the  heat  which  they  gen- 
erate while  in  storage  at  different  temperatures.     From  sucli  accu- 
rate measurements  wo  (^an  determine  the  exact  amounts  of  ^'coW 
required  for  different  kinds  of  storage.    By  means  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  experiments  we  can  also  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  best 
con<litions  for  keeping  pnxlucts  and  those  which  reduce  verv  greatly 
the  chances  of  spoilage.     Some  of  our  work  has  been  with  apples. 
The  ])roblem  is  to  cool  them  and  keep  them  at  such  a  temperature 
that  decay  in  cold  storage  is  avoided — that  is,  to  retard  the  natural 
"'after-harvest''  changes  and  yet  not  injure  the  fruit  so  as  to  pi'evem 
ripening  when  taken  out  of  storage.    The  whole  problem  is  to  apply 
these  methods  to  different  kinds  of  ])roducts  until  we  have  leame!l 
the  best  way  of  treating  each.    The  food  investigation  board  of  the 
British  Governnuint   has  just  outlined  a  series  of  studies  of  such 
storage  problems  which  it  plans  to  carrv  on  during  a  long  perioil  of 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  value  which 
is  attached  to  research  work  of  this  character,  which  I  believe  should 
be  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    We  have  devised 
methods  and  have  the  necessary  apparatus,  bnt  as  yet  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  use  it  to  its  fullest  extent  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Bureau  <^f  Mai'kets  has  urged  this  work  and  is  willing  and 
ready  to  cooperate  with  us.  That  people  are  thinking  al)out  it  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Dr.  Evans's  associates  from  the  Porto 
Kico  Experiment  Station  who  was  recently  in  Washington  asked 
us  to  test  a  problem  of  grapefruit  ripening  which  was  important  in 
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relation  to  successful  transportation  of  this  fruit.  He  had  attempted 
to  study  this  problem  but  found  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
special  equipment  such  as  a  respiration  calorimeter.  We  carried  on 
some  experimental  work  with  him  and  were  able  to  get  the  kind  of 
data  which  he  was  seeking,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  feels  that  probleins 
related  to  grapefruit  shippinc:  and  grapefruit  storage  can  be  solved 
by  the  continuation  of  this  kind  of  work.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
line  of  work  is  more  promising  than  this  new  application  to  agricul- 
tural problems  of  a  scientific  method  of  great  exactness  and  many 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  very  interesting,  anyway. 

J)r.  I/ANGWORTHY.  It  is  the  practical  application  of  very  exact 
scientific  methods.  We  have  demonstrated  the  kind  of  work  that  can 
be  done,  but  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  stud^  far  enoudi. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  what  you  are  trying  to  find  out  as 
a  practical  idea  in  carrying  on  those  experiments — what  is  your  objec- 
tive? Are  you  trying  to  discover  the  temperature  at  which  you  can 
keep  vegetables  or  simply  trying  to  discover  the  changes  that  go  on, 
or  what  are  you  trj'ing  to  do? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how 
much  heat  the  fruits  or  vegetables  contain  when  they  go  into  storage— 
tJiat  is  specific  heat — and  the  changes  which  take  place  when  the  iruit 
or  vegetable  is  held  at  a  given  temperature.  We  want  to  know  how 
much  heat  is  developed  by  ripening  changes  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  stored  product  and  now  much  is  developed  at  a  lower 
temperature,  a  medium  temperature,  and  a  higher  temperature.  In 
interpreting  the  observations  we  also  take  into  account  the  character 
of  the  product  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  which  is  important 
in  discussing  cold-storage  procedure  and  in  estimating  cold-storage 
costs. 

Mr.  ANDERSf)N.  Are  not  the  very  same  studies  carried  on  in  a 
different  way  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  ? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  No,  sir.  This  is  not  the  case.  Their  work  is  not 
like  ours. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  not  only  want  you  to  do  it,  but  they  are 
doing  it  themselves. 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  studied  prob- 
lems which  have  to  do  with  the  storage  of  agricultural  pY'oducts,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  work  which  the  office  of 
Home  Economics  has  done,  nor  are  the  same  methods  followed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  first  work  of  this  sort  was  carried  on  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and,  I  think,  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  this  bureau  is  glad  to  have  the  respiration  calorimeter  used 
for  such  work,  as  it  furnishes  data  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  any% 
other  way.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
not  undertaken  any  experimental  work  with  stora^  problems.  How- 
ever, it  was  at  the  request  of  this  bureau  and  in  cooperation  with  it 
that  the  experimental  studies  were  made  with  apples,  with  celery,  and 
with  eggs,  and  we  count  on  the  cooperation  of  tne  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  future  work  which  we  hope  to  carry  on. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  can  take  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatocB 
down  here  somewhere  and  put  them  in  storage  some  place  and  keep 
one  bushel  in  at  50  and  another  at  60,  and  so  on  up,  and  in  that  wty 
they  can  soon  discover  the  point  at  which  they  keep  the  best. 

Dr.  Langavorthy.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work  to  which  you  refer. 
It  deals  with  an  interesting  problem,  but  is  not  at  all  like  the  work 
which  we  carry  on  with  the  respiration  calorimeter.  We  have  often 
discussed  our  problems  with  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  before  the  war  made  it  necessary  to  devote  all  our  energy  ta 
special  work,  we  had  considered  with  them  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tended cooperative  studies,  which  would  involve  the  use  of  the  respi- 
ration calorimeter,  and  I  hope  that  now  this  cooperative  enterprise 
will  be  possible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  under  this  item! 

Dr.  Langworthy.  No,  sii* ;  I  think  I  have  spoken  of  all  the  lines  of 
work  which  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  is  there  anything  that  you  want  to  take  upf 

Dr.  Langworthy.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  anything  fur- 
ther, excei)t  I  have  brought  some  specimens  of  some  of  our  products 
which  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  saving  time  in  home  methods  of 
preserving  fruits  without  materially  lessening  their  auality,  and 
other  samples  which  show  pectin  made  bv  home  methods  which  we 
have  standardized  and  have  made  practical  for  housekeepei'S*  use. 
I  have  also  brought  some  samples  of  homemade  jellies  made  with 
this  pectin  from  fruits  which  do  not  ordinarilv  yield  a  jellj. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  had  better  finish  the  next 
item,  Doctor,  before  we  examine  those. 

The  next  item  finishes  the  bureau. 

administrati\t:  expenses. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  for  administrative 
expenses.  You  will  notice  that  this  includes  the  general  work  that  is 
done  in  our  central  office  and  that  work  is  grqwing  with  the  groTrth 
of  the  enterprises  with  which  we  are  connected.  Now,  it  happens 
that  this  sum  has  been  by  certain  technical  processes  reduced  so  that 
it  does  not  bear  the  expenses  which  we  think  ought  to  be  charged  to 
an  item  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  think  that  we  could  take  it  off  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  it. 

i)r.  True.  So  that  what  we  propose  now  is  the  restoration  of  this 
to  the  amount  which  the  States  Relation  Service  had  for  administra- 
tive expenses  when  it  was  organized  in  1915  and  was  a  comparatively 
small  enterprise.  Within  the  past  year  we  have  undertaken  moi^ 
work  under  this  head  by  consolidating  in  this  central  office  some  of 
the  work  which  was  carried  on  in  other  offices,  in  order  to  have  it 
more  economically  conducted,  and  that  has  added  to  the  expenses 
which  properly  come  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  now,  I  can  not  see  any  difference  as  far  as 
the  tabulated  statement  shows.  Under  this  item  you  have  got  an 
agricultural  physicist  on  this  roll,  and  another  agricultural  physicist. 
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a  scientific  assistant,  on  this  roll,  and  another  scientific  assistant — at 
least  your  proposition  is  to  l;iave  two  more  scientific  assistants  and 
one  clerk  at  $2,400.  Now,  this  is  a  scientific  item,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  you  are  doing  with  this  agricultural  physicist  and  these 
scientific  assistants. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  only  one  agricultural  physicist,  and  it  happens 
that  he  is  the  man  who  has  charge  of  our  publications  and  editorial 
iprork,  which  is  done  in  the  central  office.  He  has  been  with  us  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  an  agricultural  physicist  and 
a  man  trained  in  an  agricultural  institution  has  enabled  him  to  do 
much  more  efficient  work. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  you  would  give  him  a  name  which  indicated  what 
he  was  doing  it  would  be  better. 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  He  has  associated  with  him  a  man  who  attends 
to  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  all  lantern  slides,  charts,  and 
other  illustrative  material  in  connection  with  our  extension  work, 
schools,  and  agricultural  meetings  of  various  kinds.  We  have  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  lantern  slides  which  we  distribute  through  the 
extension  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  that  was  done  through  the  division  of 
publications  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  division  of  publications  deals  with  these  matters  in 
a  somewhat  general  way  for  the  department  as  a  whole,  and  the  de- 
veloping and  printing  of  the  lantern  slides  is  done  in  the  photo 
graphic  laboratory  connected  with  the  division  of  publications,  but 
the  making  of  the  photographs,  coloring  of  the  slides,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  material  to  the  extension  service  and  schools  is 
done  through  our  office.  Then  these  other  scientific  assistants,  two 
of  them,  are  connected  with  the  library  and  bibliography  work  that 
we  do.  We,  like  the  other  bureaus,  maintain  a  small  force  of  that 
kind,  who  deal  with  the  general  library  and  do  bibliographical  work 
for  the  whole  service.  We  have  a  collection  of  experiment  station 
publications  and  extension  publications  and  record,  and  the  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  methods  of  library  work  and  bibliog- 
raphy wojk  have  always  been  carried  in  this  central  office  because 
they  work  for  the  benefat  of  the  sendee  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  one  additional  scientific  assistant, 
are  you  not? 

Dr.  True.  No;  there  is  no  additional  one  over  the  present  force — 
formerly  there  were  two,  one  at  $1,500  and  one  at  $2,000— the  $1,500 
employee  was  replaced  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  one  promotion? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  that  was  made  July  1,  1920. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  we  understand  about  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  present,  Dr. 
True  ? 

Dr.  True.  Xo;  I  think  there  is  nothing  further,  except  to  make  this 
suggestion :  Our  Alaska  agent  is  in  the  city  and  if  you  desire  any  fur- 
ther information  in  detail  about  the  work  in  Alaska  he  will  be  very 
rfad  to  appear  before  you. 
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Tuesday,  January  4, 1921. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  H.  MacDONALD,  CHIEF  OF  TIE 
BTTEEATJ  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS,  AND  MR.  S.  H.  McCROBT,  CHIEF 
OF  DRAINAGE  INVESTIGATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICTUr 
TURE. 

KKADJrSTMKNT    OF    AND    INCKEASES    IN    SALARIES ELIMINATION   OP 

U)WER-r;KAi)E  i*<)srn()NR. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Cliairmaii  and  members  of  the  committee, 
the  major  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  divided  into  three 
activities — first,  the  hi<rhway  research,  investigational,  and  extension 
work:  second,  the  Federal-aid  road  work;  third,  the  agricultural 
enirineerin^  work. 

The  estimates  before  you  for  tlie  first  part  relate  to  the  highway 
researrh,  investigational,  and  extension  work.  Items  1  to  53  are 
the  statutory  places.  In  item  No.  5  we  are  asking  an  increase  of 
$*V>M  for  one  instrument  maker,  and  in  item  Xo.  0  an  increase  of  $300 
for  one  model  maker.  Both  of  these  men  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  bureau  for  some  time,  are  experienced  men,  and  we  could 
not  replace  them  for  the  salaries  we  are  now  paying  or  for  the 
sahiries  to  which  we  propose  to  advance  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  in  item  No.  2  a  purchasing 
ai^ent  by  transfer  from  lumj)  fund.  Is  that  place  connected  wim 
purchases  in  the  bureau  or  purchases  connected  with  Federal  aid? 

Mr.  MacDonali).  In  connection  with  purchases  within  the  bureau. 
I  have  seen  some  statements  made  as  to  the  ])ossibility  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  purchasing  for  all  the  Federal  departments,  and 
should  tluit  be  seriously  contemplated  we  are  willing  to  have  that 
particular  item  stricken  out  and  would  then  handle  supplies  through 
some  clerk  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  item  Xo.  10  we  have  five  clerks,  at  $1,500  each.  These  new  places 
and  those  in  items  14,  10,  and  27  are  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  places 
(h-opped  in  items  12,  13,  15,  17,  23,  26.  28,  29,  30,  32,  and  35.  Our 
purpose,  Mr.  Cliairman,  in  making  these  changes  is  to  do  away  with 
a  large  number  of  odd-salaried  positions  and  to  concentrate  in"  a  few 
rhisses  our  statutory  roll.  Tliere  would  be  resulting  promotions,  but 
tliese  would  be  for  very  moderate  amounts,  as  follows: 

Ninv  ]>la(M\s:  2  at  .$l/)00,  ^^  at  SI  .400.  5  nt  $1..'^20.  and  4  at  $1,100. 

nroppe<l:  2  at  .'?1,440.  2  at  .S1.3S0,  1  at  $1,.320.  4  at  $1,260,  2  at  $1,140,  2  at 
.$1.0S0.  1  at  $J.020,  7  at  J?1.000  nnd  8  at  .SOOO. 

I»niniotions:  2  at  .$1,440  to  .51,.^(X>,  2  at  .$1..S80  to  .$1,400.  2  at  $1,320  to  $l,40a 
1  at  $1,260  to  $1,400.  1  at  $1.2r>()  to  $1,.S20,  4  nt  $1,200  to  $1,320.  1  at  $1,020  to 
$1,100.  and  3  at  .$1.(XH)  to  $1,100. 

Sixteen  new  [naros.  totaling  .$21,000.  have  bet»n  substituted  for  24  plactff 
totJ»linff  $27,160. 

We  find  now  that  we  are  constantly  shifting  a  rather  considerable 
force  ahead  when  any  of  these  positions  are  made  vacant,  and  W€ 
do  not  believe  that  thie  small  increases  varying  from  $20  to  $60  are 
justified,  and  our  idea  is  to  limit  the  number  of  classes  of  clerks  by 
these  recommended  changes. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  The  net  effect  of  all  these  changes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  add  16  new  places,  carrying  a  total  of  $21,000,  and  to  drop  24 
places,  carrying  a  total  of  $27,160. 

VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  vacancies  in  your  statutory  roll  now? 

Mr.  AIacDonald.  All  our  lower  positions  are  vacant  or  filled  only 
temporarily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Below  what  amount? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Below  $1,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  speaking  really  of  the  clerks;  there  are 
some  other  lower-grade  places — messenger  boys,  laborers,  and  em- 
ployees of  that  class — which  are  not  vacant. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  get  away  very  much 
from  these  odd-salary  positions.  You  have  7  clerks  here  at  $1,320 
in  item  No.  16. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  would  retain  the  $1,320  grade,  but  we  do  away 
with  the  $1,440,  $1,380,  $1,260,  $1,140,  $1,080,  and  $1,020  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  wish  you  would  have  a  statement  made  showing 
all  of  these  clerks  thus  affected  by  the  changes  and  those  that  are  not 
in  parallel  columns  as  they  are  now  and  as  they  will  be  under  this 
rearrangement. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Very  well.  I  have  a  statement  showing  the  pro- 
motions resulting  from  the  new  places  on  the  statutory  roll,  but  I 
can  furnish  the  full  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trouble  with  those  statements  is  they  only  deal- 
with  the  places  that  are  changed. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ant)erson.  And  unless  you  have  the  whole  list  in  the  clerk 
class  before  you  it  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  what  happens, 

BuREAir  OF  Public  Roads,  Statutory  Roll. 


PRESENT. 

1   chief  of  bureau $6, 000 

1  draftsman  or  clerk 1,920 

1   clerk 1,900 

1   instrument  maker 1,800 

1   model  maker 1,800 

4  clerks,  class  4 7,200 

7  clerks,  class  3 11,200 

1  clerk  or  editorial  clerk 1,600 

3  clerks,  at  $1,500  each 4,  500 

'X  clerk  or  photographer 1,  440 

1  clerk  or  instrument  maker.  1,440 

1  clerk  or  tabulator 1.  440 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,380 2,760 

2  clerks,  at  $1,320 2,640 

4  clerks,  at  $1,200 5.040 

7  clerks,  class  1 8,400 

1  clerk  or  editorial  clerk 1,200 

1  draftsman 1.320 

1  clerk  or  draftsman 900 


PROPOSED. 

1  chief  Of  bureau $7, 500 

1  purchasing  agent 2,500 

1  draftsman  or  clerk 1,920 

1  clerk 1,900 

1  Instrument  maker 2, 100 

1  model  maker 2, 100 

4  clerks,  class  4 7,200 

7  clerks,  class  3 11,200 

1  clerk  or  editorial  clerk 1, 600 

5  clerks,  at  $1,500  each 7.  500 

1  clerk  or  photographer 1,440 

6  clerks,  class  2 8, 4<J0 

7  clerks,  at  $1,320 9,  240 

7  clerks,  class  1 8,400 

1  clerk  or  editorial  clerk 1,200 

1  clerk  or  draftsman l^SSO 

1  clerk  or  draft<^man 1,300 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Statitory  Roli^— Continued. 


i*Koi»OBED — contInue<l. 

1  clerk  or  i)hotogi*aplier $1,200 

1  clerk  or  photofJTrupher 1,000 

2  clerks,  at  $1,140  each 2,280 

1  rlerk.  at  $1,100 1,100 

2  clerks,  at  $1,0S0 2,160 

1  clerk,  at  $1,020 1,020 

!»  clerks  at  $1,0(K) 9,  000 

1  clerk  or  skilled  laborer 1,000 

2  clerks  at  $900  each 1, 8<X) 

1   imM'haiiician 1,680 

1  cU^rk  or  iiistriimeiit  maker 1,  2(K) 

1  lantern  slide  colorlst 1,320 

1    niwhanh* 2,100 

1    na^'hanic 1,500 

1    nuM-hanic 1.200 

1  skilled  laborer 1.200 

1  ski]le<l  laborer  or  mechanic.  840 

1  laboratory  aid 96<> 

1  telephone  operator 720 

1*  l.nbnrers  at  $JHK)  each 1.  800 

2  na»ssenj:er«   or   laborers    at 

Jf.S4(» 1,080 

2  messeiijrers.  laborers  or  lab- 
oratory   helpers    at    $720 

each 1,440 

2  messt  njrers    or    laborers    at 

$660 1.320 

4  messen^rers   or    laborers    at 

*(;<M> 2,400 

:?  mrssenjrer  boys  at  $600 1,800 

1  fireman 720 

5  messen;rcr  boys  at  $48<> 3,840 

s  charwomen  at  $240 1,920 


PRESENT — continued. 

1  clerk  or  photographer $1,200 

1  clerk  or  photographer 1,0U0 

5  clerks,  at  $1,100 5,5fl0 


2  clerks  at  $1,000 

1  clerk  or  skilled  laborer 

1  mechanician 

1  clerk  or  instrument  maker. _ 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 117,,300 


mechanic 

mechanic 

mechanic 

mtviianic 

1  skilled  laborer 

1  skilled  laborer  or  mechanic- 
1  laboratory  aid 

1  telephone  operator 

2  laborers  at  $900  each 

1  mimeograph  oi)erator 

2  messengers   or   laborers   at 

$840 

4  messengers,  laborers,  or  lab- 
oi-atory  helpers  at  $720 
each 

2  messengers   or    laborers    nt 

$660 

4  messengers  or  laborers  at 
$<HX) 

3  messenger  boys  at  $600 

I  fireman 

8  nK»Ksenger  boys  at  $480 

II  charwomen  at  $240 


2.000 
1,000 

1,680 
1.200 

2.100 

1,800 

1,500 

1,20J) 

1,200 

840 

9tS0 

900 

1.800 

840 

1,680 


2,880 

1,320 

2,400 
1,800 
720 
3,840 
2,610 


Total 120,720 


Mi-.  MacDonali).  Have  I  covered  the  statutory  items  sufficiently! 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  if  you  furnish  that  list  it  will  be  all  we 
need.    I  see  here  telephone  operator,  in  No.  43. 

Mr.  MacDonali).  vVe  have  a  very  efficient  operator  who  has  been 
with  the  bureau  for  several  years.  She  is  now  receiving  $900  and 
it  is  desired  to  transfei*  this  position  from  lump  fund.  The  statu- 
tory place  at  $720  has  never  been  filled. 

i  believe  we  have  taken  a  very  conservative  attitude  in  the  in- 
creases recommended  in  the  statutory  roll,  the  advance  for  our  in- 
strument maker  and  model  maker  being  the  largest  increases  which 
I  have  recommended.  They  are  skilled  men  who  could  not  be  easily 
replaced.    The  other  advances  are  very  nominal. 

Item  No.  54  is  unchanged. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  an  increase  in  No.  53  by  trans- 
fer from  lump  fund,  an  increase  of  three  charwomen.  Hap  there 
been  an  increase  in  your  buildings? 

Ml'.  MacDoxald.  Yes.  We  have  our  agricultural  engineering 
work  located  in  another  building.  This  increase  has  been  necessary 
on  account  of  an  increased  number  of  rooms  to  take  care  of.  'We 
haA^e  two  floors  in  one  of  the  Government  buildings  directly  opposite 
the  Willard  Hotel,  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  addition  to  the 
main  building  on  Fourteenth  Street,  across  from  the  WiUardL 
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INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SYSTEM  OF  ROAD  MANAGEMENT  AND  HIGHWAY 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Item  54  is  a  general  heading.  In  item  No.  55  we  have  asked  for 
a  change  in  the  wording  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  clear  the 
^work  which  is  done  under  this  item.  Last  year  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  raised  by  the  committee  as  to  the  similarity  in  the  word- 
ing of  several  of  our  items  and  we  have  endeavored  by  the  change  of 
ipvording  to  define  the  character  of  the  work  that  is  done  under  these 
items.  The  item  as  we  are  asking  it  would  read :  "  For  inquiries  in 
regard  to  systems  of  road  management,  and  economic  studies  of 
highway  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  value,  either  in- 
dependently or  in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  departments 
*  and  otlier  agencies,  and  for  giving  expert  advice  on  these  subjects." 

For  this  item  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  $27,280,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $25,000,  plus  $2,280  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Ander8<jx.  \A  ith  reference  to  this  language  you  use  the  lan- 
guage "and  economic  studies  of  highway  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  value."  What  significance  has  the  word  "value" 
in  that  connection? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Value  to  the  communities  in  which  the  highways 
are  built  for  the  movement  of  traffic. 

HIGHWAY    C08T8,    STUDIES,    AND    INVESTIGATIONS. 

We  are  rimning  into  a  period  where  highway  costs  are  very  much 
higher  than  formerly  and  there  may  now  very  easily  be  raised  the 
question  in  some  communities  whether  for  the  service  we  can  get  from 
the  highways  we  can  afford  to  build  the  higher-cost  types  or  should 
confine  ourselves  to  .roads  that  might  cive  less  perfect  service  but 
would  not  cost  so  much.  We  feel  that  the  expenditure  for  highways 
will  have  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  and  justified  by  their 
economic  service  to  tlie  commimities  in  which  they  are  built;  in  other 
wrords,  they  must  earn  their  way. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
highways  in  the  last  two  or  three  months? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Yes ;  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  labor  and  materials,  but  this  has  occurred  during  the  period  when 
we  are  not  letting  many  contracts.  We  will  let  our  contracts  for  this 
year's  work,  beginning  now  and  continuing  for  the  next  several 
months.  There  has  been  a  very  general  policy  prevailing  among  the 
States  to  hold  up  the  awarding  of  contracts  until  prices  have  been 
readjusted  to  their  lowest  level.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  prices  bid — in  New  York,  for  example — show  a  decrease  even 
below  the  engineer's  estimates;  so  we  anticipate  there  will  be  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  decrease  in  the  cost  of  highways  next  year. 

T  should  like  to  bring  out  this  one  point,  however,  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  pay  less  for  our  highways  on  the  average  than  we  have  paid, 
because  we  have  not  been  awarding  many  new  contracts  during  the 
period  prices  were  at  their  maximum.  We  let  a  large  amount  of 
highway  work  during  the  calendar  years  of  1918  and  1919,  which, 
because  of  delays  from  various  causes,  have  been  carried  forward. 
Some  of  those  contracts  are  not  completed  ^et;  some  of  them  have 
been  completed  during  the  past  year.    But  the  prices  at  the  time  the 
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awards  were  made  had  not  advanced  to  the  highest  fi^ire,  so,  although 
the  prices  for  hif?hway  work  have  been  bery  high  during  the  pisft 
year,  we  have  let  no  considerable  amount  of  new  work,  but  have 
been  finishing  old  contracts  at  prices  very  considerably  lower.  I  do 
not  anticipate,  except  in  a  few  ntates,  that  our  average  cost  for  high- 
ways will  l>e  much  less  than  we  have  paid  for  those  which  have  been 
actually  built.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  carried  on  a  very  large  pro- 
gram this  year,  I  think  there  will  be  a  reasonable  decrease  in  prices. 

Mr.  Wasox.  In  regard  to  the  Aalue  of  the  roads  with  respect  to  the 
communities  they  serve,  in  reaching  your  conchision  or  statistics 
relative  thereto,  do  you  take  into  account  any  travel  using  the  high- 
Avay  other  than  that  of  the  community  bordering  on  it? 

ilr.  MacDonald.  Yes :  we  take  into  accoimt  all  of  the  traffic  which  . 
uses  the  highway. 

Mr.  Wasox.  For  instance,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  highway  where 
quite  a  poilion  of  the  traffic  is  competitive  with  the  railroads,  by 
trucks  traveling  north  from  Boston,  Mass.,  clear  up  to  Vermont,  and 
making  regular  runs  carrying  merchandise — what  is  commonly  called 
freight  on  the  railroads.    Do  you  take  that  into  consideration? 

]\fr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  point  we  are  emphasizing  in  the  work 
under  item  55.  In  considering  the  economic  value  we  try  to  evaluate 
the  use  of  highways  for  extending  express,  freight,  and  parcel  po«t 
service  to  rural  districts.  Wq  believe  there  are  possibilities  not  yet 
fully  appreciated  in  our  highways  and  the  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  greater  permanency  in 
the  agricultural  population.  Very  little  authentic  data  relative  to 
these  subjects  has  been  gathered  and  made  available  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  or  for  the  detennination  of  highway  administration  poli- 
icies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  in  determining  this  valup  you  make  what 
practically  amounts  to  a  traffic  census.  You  analyze  the  traffic  over 
the  road,  as  to  its  character  and  everything  of  that  sort,  in  arriving 
at  what  kind  or  a  road  ought  to  be  built? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  point.  I  was  ijoinff  to  illustrate  it 
by  a  diagi-am  here  of  a  study  just  completed  in  California,  such  as 
we  propose  to  make  elsewhere  under  this  item.  The  first  study  was 
made  in  that  State  on  the  request  of  the  State  highway  department 
on  account  of  the  uneasiness  that  is  manifesting  itself  because  a 
number  of  their  roads  were  failing  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  money  was  being  well  spent.  In  that  investigation  we 
made  traffic  studies  covering  the  whole  State  highway  system  in 
which  we  were  able  to  calculate  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  products. 
and  the  diagram  I  have  here  illustrates  the  traffic  carried  as  divided 
between  automobiles  of  different  classes,  the  number  of  trucks,  and 
other  vehicles.  This  traffic  diagram  on  a  road  from  San  Francisco 
to  Crescent  City  shows  the  number  of  vehicles  per  day.  As  we  ap- 
I)roach  the  larger  population  centers,  Santa  Rosa  for  example,  you  no- 
tice the  number  increases  to  nearly  2,000  A-ehicles  per  day  and  then 
drops  again.  The  top  line  illustrates  the  way  that  the  traffic  density 
follows  the  whole  road  through  its  length.  Xt  San  Pedro  the  tral^ 
density  went  to  nearly  4,500  vehicles  per  day. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  you  say  "day,"  you  mean  24  hours? 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  These  traffic  counts  were  taken  for  a  16-hour 
day,  for  the  hours  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  at 
niffht. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  be  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes ;  but  when  probably  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  traffic  was  moving.  We  did  not  add  anything  for  that  period 
between  9  o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  did  take  it  for  the  two-thirds  of  the  day 
during  which  the  heft  of  the  traffic  was  using  the  highway? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Yes;  from  6  o'clock  m  the  morning  imtil  9 
o'clock  at  night.  In  connection  with  the  census  traffic  taken  on  these 
roads,  here  is  a  map  showing  the  agricultural,  tillable  land  in  Cali- 
fornia served  by  the  State  highway  systems.  The  shaded  portion 
shows  the  tillable  land.  We  found  that  about  12^^  per  cent  of  all 
the  traffic  on  the  highways  in  California  was  truck  traffic ;  we  found 
only  2  per  cent  to  be  horse-drawn  traffic  and  the  rest  was  light  and 
heavy  automobile  traffic. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  or  numbers? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Numbers.  That  illustrates  the  character  of  work 
that  we  propose  to  take  up  imder  traffic  studies  and  highway  manage- 
ment— that  is,  tne  use  that  is  being  made  of  our  highways.  We 
must  go  into  the  question  of  the  fees  that  are  to  be  paid  by  motor 
vehicles  for  using  the  highways.  The  12i  per  cent  of  trucks  in- 
cluded less  than  2  per  cent  of  heavy  trucks,-  and  if  we  build  roads 
adequate  for  carrying  that  small  per  cent  of  heaA^'^  traffic  it  will  add 
very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  our  highways.  And  we  have  to  settle 
economically  the  question  whether  we  will  limit  the  loads  that  are 
to  come  on  the  highways  or  will  build  the  highways  to  take  care  of 
any  loads  that  may  be  brought  on  them.  It  would  be  economically 
wrong,  perhaps,  to  put  the  limit  at  too  low  a  point  in  a  community 
where  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  heavy  trucking  necessary 
to  carry  forward  the  business  of  the  community.  But  in  the  large 
agricultural  States — we  have  just  put  out  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  by  the  farmers — we  find  on  investigation  that  the 
farmers  confine  their  use  of  trucks  to  1  and  2  ton  trucks,  and  in  those 
districts  we  need  to  carry  the  comparatively  light  loads  over  a  large 
mileage  of  highways,  rather  than  to  carry  very  heavy  loads  over  a 
limitea  mileage  such  as  the  same  amount  of  money  would  build. 
This  is  the  character  of  studies  which  we  propose  under  this  item, 
and  in  order  to  get  an  inci-ease  for  this  work — that  is,  we  feel  it  more 
properly  comes  under  this  item  than  under  the  next  item,  No.  56 — 
we  haA^e  decreased  item  No.  56  by  $19,980. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  appreciate  your  finding  your  own  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  only  want  to  ask  that  we  do  not  get  the  de- 
crease in  item  No.  56  and  fail  to  have  the  amount  transferred  to 
this  other  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  be  appreciative 
enough  not  to  do  that  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  But  the  specific  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  mak- 
ing this  change  of  wording  is  not  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work. 
I  uiink  I  am  correctly  representing  to  the  committee  that  there  would 
be  no  activities  possible  under  the  changed  wording  that  have  not 
already  been  possible,  and  we  do  not  propose  that.    It  is  simply  to 
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try  to  clear  up  the  questions  raised  by  the  committee  last  year  is 
between  the  several  items. 

I  may  say  that  the  man  who  was  employed  to  head  this  work,  CoL 
Hess,  was  called  back  into  the  Army  temporarily  last  spring  and  that 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  men  assigned  from  our  other  work. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Item  No.  56  also  has  a  change  in  the  wording  and,  as  we  request  it 
now,  would  read : 

F'or  investijrations  of  tlu»  host  niethotls  of  road  making,  espei'lally  by  the  use 
of  local  materials:  for  stud.vinjr  the  types  of  meohanicul  ])lants  and  appIiaDCi?« 
iiswl  for  road  hulldhijr  and  maintenance;  for  studying  nieth<»ds  of  road  repair 
and  maintenance  suited  to  tlie  needs  of  different  localities,  and  for  furnishing 
expert  advict*  on  these  subjec'ts. 

We  have  left  out  the  terms  "ordinary  sand  clay  and  dirt  roads, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  road-making  materials." 

We  are  continuing  to  build  the  sand  clay  and  dirt  roads,  but  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  highways  are  now  built  of  gravel  than  of 
any  other  material. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  the  new  construction  ? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  New  construction ;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  gravel  road  built  without  binder,  or  are  you 
using  a  binder  in  connection  with  the  graA^el? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Natural  binders;  we  are  using  no  ai*tificial 
binders  with  the  ordinary  gravel.  We  have  deA^eloped  as  yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  satisfactory  artificial  binder  for  the  ordinary  gravel 
which  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fine  sand  and  claj  as  a  natural 
binder.  The  oiled  gravel  is  satisfactory  for  a  short  time,  but  if  we 
apply  bituminous  material  as  a  surface  coating  to  the  ordinary  gravel 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  mechanical  bond  between  the 
particles  making  up  the  road  surface  to  prevent  the  surface  layers 
peeling  in  a  short  time  and  making  a  rougher  road.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  also  is  much  higher.  If  we  use  an  oil  that  does  not  make 
a  surface  coating,  it  tends  to  lubricate  the  material  rather  tlian  to 
bind  it  in  place. 

So  that  we  find,  except  in  tlie  instances  where  we  can  use  a  mate- 
rial to  apply  a  surf  ace  that  will  take  up  water,  where  we  have  sr  damp 
climate  and  where  we  can  get  an  absorbent  salt  of  some  kind  to  hold 
the  road  together,  we  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  a  binder  for 
gravel  roads. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  build  a  sand-clay  road 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  trucks  that  are  now  being 
used  ? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  still  encouraging  or  approving  the  building 
of  sand-clay  roads  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  approving  sand-clay  projects;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  agree  when  you  do  approve  them,  timt  they 
can  not  stand  up  under  the  development  of  this  motor  traffic  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  approving  the  buildimr  of  sand-clay  roads 
on  the  same  theory  we  approve  the  building  of  dirt  roads.  The  pre- 
liminary work  is  essential  in  the  development  of  a  highway,  and  we 
use  the  same  standard  of  width,  drainage,  and  bridge  structure. 
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which  we  require  when  the  better  surfacing  is  added.  So  that  we 
regard  the  sand-clay  surface  as  valuable,  as  economical  really,  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  that  road;  but  we  would  not 
approve  a  sand-clay  road  under  traffic,  already  developed,  that  would 
destroy  the  road  immediately ;  that  is,  we  would  not  approve  a  sand- 
clay  surface  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  carrying  the  traffic 
as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  the  only  possibility  of  a  general  develop- 
ment in  certain  States  is  the  sand-clay  matenal  and  it  would  answer 
the  purposes  of  all  ordinary  traffic;  but  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use 
of  the  large  trucks,  and  mostly  by  the  soft  or  cold-drink  concerns,  is 
destroying  the  roads  and  I  think  presents  the  real  problem  for  you, 
because  it  seems  almost  like  throwing  money  into  a  rat  hole. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Does  not  that  really  raise  the  question  in  such 
communities  as  to  whether  a  very  few  trucks,  perhaps  only  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic,  ought  to  be  allowed  on  tnose  roads 
carrying  heavy  loads  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  99^  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  it  does.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in 
your  investigation,  you  have  ever  estimated  the  damage  done  to  the 
sand-clay  or  dirt  road  by  the  use  of  a  truck,  especially  just  after  a 
rain ?    Have  you  made  such  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No;  we  have  not  studied  dirt  and  sand-clay 
roads  to  determine  that  point  but  I  will  bring  out  later  the  details  of 
some  of  the  experiments  we  are  conducting  along  that  line  and  some 
of  the  work  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  rule,  you  practically  have  to  build  a  sand-clay 
road,  or  at  least  a  good  dirt  road,  before  you  build  a  better  road? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  get  your  drainage  and  your  crown? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes— cross-section. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  after  that  has  been  worked  down  so  that  it  is 
staple  and  compacted,  then  you  can  put  on  your  real  surface.  But 
you  have  to  have  your  dirt  road  before  you  have  your  other,  anyway? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  taken  that  view.  The  Federal-aid  act 
says  we  must  build  substantial  construction.  In  developing  our  poli- 
cies we  have  taken  the  view  point,  that  road  construction  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  two  phases:  First,  the  grading,  which  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  side  ditches,  the  building  up  of  the  crown,  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  drainage  structures,  the  cutting  down  of  the  hills,  re- 
locating around  the  hills,  or  relocating  to  avoid  railway  ci'ossings — 
in  other  words,  constructing  the  roadbed  in  the  best  natural  location 
we  can  find,  avoiding  all  the  dangers  and  all  the  bad  topographic 
features  possible.  This,  we  feel,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  fun- 
dament^illy  of  any  work  which  we  do,  because  we  feel  it  will  be  the 
most  permanent.  The  second  phase  is  the  building  of  the  surfaced 
roadway. 

In  the  construction  of  the  road,  under  the  first  phase,  we  consider, 
if  we  find  locally  a  material,  such  as  sand-clay  or  gravel  or  dis- 
integrated granite,  as  we  do  in  the  West,  or  any  comparatively  cheap 
material  that  will  allow  us  to  maintain  a  better  surface  for  the 
next  few  years  while  the  road  is  settling,  and  one  that  can  be  main- 
tained economically  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  road  tools,  that  we 
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are  justified  in  the  additional  cost  because  of  the  increased  senice 
made  possible  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  tlioroughly  agree  with  you ;  I  would  not  want  you 
to  reach  any  other  conclusion.  I  really  believe  the  solution  of  a  very 
serious  problem  depends  upon  the  regulation  of  the  truck  traffic— 
the  weiffht  of  the  truck  that  can  be  used  on  such  roads. 

Mr.  mac'Donald.  In  the  approval  of  sand-clay  and  earth  roads« 
particularly  in  the  approval  of  earth  roads,  we  have  a  stipulation 
that  when  or  as  soon  as  funds  become  available  a  suitable  surfacing 
will  be  added  to  the  road.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  earth  roads 
are  substantial  construction  within  the  terms  of  the  Federal  aid  act, 
but  not  completed  construction,  and  that  we  must  add  some  form 
of  surfacing  later.  Unless  we  take  this  view  we  would  not  be  able 
to  get  our  roads  in  proper  shape  for  the  adding  of  the  more  expensive 
surfacing  later. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  is  what  I  have  in  mind:  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sand-clay  road  in  quite  a  number  of  States  is  the  best  road  they 
can  have,  because  thev  have  the  material  available  and  it  is  their 
only  hope  of  securing  any  mileage  of  improved  roads.  But  the 
heavy  truck  is  doing  such  damage  that  I  belicA^e,  if  you  will  make  any 
investigation  at  all,  if  you  will  make  an  investigation  in  one  pla(« 
in  the  six  or  seven  States  using  sand-clav  roads  and  determine  the 
damage  done  to  the  roads  by  the  use  of  tfiese  heavy  trucks  and  ever 
place  it  before  the  people,  that  they  will  then  take  some  steps  to 
regulate  it  themselves.  They  all  discuss  it  now,  but  they  do  not 
realize  the  damage  done  by  the  use  of  the  heavy  truck  upon  those 
roads. 

Mr.  Mac'Donal!).  I  agree  that  such  an  investigation  should  be 
made,  but  our  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  destruction  of  the 
more  exponsive  roads  by  the  heavy  trucks.  We  can  repair  the  ruts 
of  the  sand-clav  roads — that  is  to  sav,  we  can  take  them  out  with 
proper  maintenance — but  we  are  unable  to  mend  some  of  our  more 
expensive  roads  quite  so  easily.  We  should  do  just  what  you  say — 
investigate  the  possibility  of  saving  sand-clay  roads  by  limiting  the 
loads  of  the  trucks  and  possibly  by  diffei*ent  types  of  tires. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  T  do  not  think  you  can  save  the  road;  but  if  you  can 
give  them  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  the  damage  done  I  think  you  can 
rely  upon  it  they  will  get  busy  themselves. 

Mr.  Harrison.  New  Jersey,  I  understand,  now  has  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  truck  loads? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  have  realized  it  up  there,  because  it  cost  them 
$80,000  a  mile  to  build  roads  to  carry  this  heavy  truck  traffic  around 
some  of  the  large  centers. 

road  and  BRIDT.E  DESIGNS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  T'^nder  item  No.  56,  Mr.  Chairman^ — and  this  is 
the  item  which  has  been  decreased  by  nearly  the  amount  added  to 
item  No.  55 — ^Ave  have  cooperative  agreements  through  which  we 
are  carrying  on  investigations  in  bridge  and  road  standard  desi^nis 
and  specifications  with  the  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
We  ai'e  carrv'ing  on  cooperative  studies  of  road  maintenance  with 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Virginia.    This  is  the  fund  we 
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use  for  our  extension  work,  and  where  counties  or  districts  ask  for 
help  on  road  matters,  which  they  can  not  secure  for  their  own  local 
orpmization,  men  are  furnished  and  paid  from  this  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  engineers? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  assistance  furnished  from  this  fund  also 
includes  lectures,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  models  furnished 
to  the  State  and  local  road  officials.  State  fairs,  and  other  asso- 
ciations for  general  educational  purposes.  We  sent  out  exhibits 
this  year  that  were  used  at  47  of  the  State  fairs.  Our  publications 
are  prepared  under  this  fund.  It  is  the  fund  that  has  been  used 
largely  for  the  extension  work  done  by  the  bureau,  and  the  only 
change  requested  is  the  decrease  of  the  amount  and  the  change  in  the 
wording.  I  have  here  a  rather  extended  anal^^sis  of  the  work  done, 
but  it  is  not  different  from  that  followed  for  a  considerable  period  in 
the  past. 

INAT.STIGATION   OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  ROAD 

MATERIALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Item  57  is  for  investigation  of  the  c;hemical  and 
physical  character  of  road  material,  for  conducting  laboratory  and 
field  experiments,  and  for  studies  and  investigations  in  road  design, 
independently  or  in  cooperation  with  State  highw^ay  departments 
and  other  agencies.  We  are  asking  in  this  item  for  an  increase  of 
$71,180.  This  is  the  only  increase  we  are  asking  for  the  road  work 
proper  of  the  bureau,  other  than  the  transfer  between  funds  in  the 
other  tAvo  items.  We  have  cooperative  agreements  under  this  item 
with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Con- 
crete Institute,  and  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  for  the  i^urpose  of  developing  tests  for  road  materials  and 
of  unifying  practice.  We  are  cooperating  with  a  number  of  labora- 
tories in  tests  to  check  results  obtained  in  these  laboratories.  We 
are  also  cooperating  with  a  number  of  State  highway  departments  in 
experimental  road  construction.  We  have  cooperative  agreements 
now  with  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  we  expect 
to  have  agreements  with  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  in 
hiffhwav  research  activities. 

This  I  regard  as  the  most  useful  and  most  needed  work  the  bureau 
is  doing  along  the  line  of  road  work.  We  are  at  present  making  a 
study  of  subgrade  materials.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  all  of  our  talk,  we  know  very  little  about  drainage  and  moisture 
influence  as  applied  to  road  constructicm.  It  is  on  this  plea  that  I 
am  asking  for  this  increase  of  $71,000  in  this  item,  for  the  purpose 
of  intensive  studies  of  the  fundamental  science  of  road  building,  and 
particularly  at  this  time  to  extend  our  studies  of  subgrade  materials, 
which  we  already  have  under  ^w^ay,  and  which  have  developed  some 
information  which  is  giving  us  new^  light  in  the  designing  of  high- 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  cooperation  in  this  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Soils? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  for  the  California  study  one  of  the  best 
soil  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils  was  assigned.  With  his  as- 
sistance we  made  a  study  of  the  soils  under  nearly  1,200  miles  of 
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State  roads  and  have  correlated  many  road  failures  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  soils  underneath. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  The  Bureau  of  Standards  also  cooperated  with 
us  there  in  making  the  tests  of  concrete.  We  have  had  splendid  coop- 
envtion  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils;  not  only  in  that  specific  study,  but 
in  the  laboratory  work.  We  have  held  numerous  conferences  with 
Prof.  Whitney  and  the  other  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  are 
making  use  of  a  considerable  amount  of  work  that  they  have  done.  In 
addition  to  that,  their  field  men  are  reporting  failures  of  highways 
as  related  to  the  soils.  So  that  we  ai'e  carrying  on  full  cooperation 
with  that  bureau  and  are  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 

A  second  important  study  is  that  of  the  impact  delivered  by  motor 
trucks  to  roads.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  weight  of 
the  load  on  the  roads  of  the  better  types  as  it  is  the  blow  sti*uck  by  the 
wheels  of  the  trucks  when  there  is  an  unevenness  in  the  surface  that  is 
causing  great  damage.  We  have  conducted  experiments  at  the  Arling- 
ton farm  to  measure  the  blow  under  truck  wheels. 

After  actual  measuring  the  blow  delivered  to  the  road  surface  by 
truck  wlieels  we  have  designed  and  iniilt  an  impact  machine  with 
which  we  can  deliver  the  same  intensity  of  blow.  We  then  built  small 
slabs  of  representative  road  surfaces.  This  photograph  shows  a  num- 
ber of  slabs  composed  of  the  different  kinds  or  material,  concrete, 
brick — different  thicknesses  and  different  methods  of  construction. 
These  are  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  impact  machine. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that  we  have  broken 
all  slabs  less  than  10  inches  thick  with  blows  from  the  impact  machine 
equal  to  the  impact  of  a  five-ton  truck  equipped  with  solid  tires.  This 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  blows  that  the  heavy  trucks 
are  delivering  to  the  roads.  Our  investigation  shows  that  tne  same 
truck  fitted  with  pneumatic  tires  would  deliver  a  blow  of  only  a  very 
little  more  than  its  actual  weight;  that  is,  the  impact  was  practically 
eliminated.  But  with  solid  tires  worn  down  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
original  thickness  the  blow  was  doubled. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  speed  have  any  effect  on  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  The  blow  sti-uck  is  a  product  of  the  mass, 
and  the  vertical  acceleration  and  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  influences 
the  result. 

Tender  this  item  we  are  also  carrying  on  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  impact  delivered  by  motor  trucks  to  road  sur:^aces  and  a  study 
of  the  abrasive  wear  of  roads  under  artificial  traffic. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AVhat  do  you  mean  bv  "  artificial  traffic ''? 

Mr.  Mac  Donald.  This  photograph  shows  experimental  sections  of 
different  types  of  road  surfaces,  including  different  kinds  of  aggre- 
gate, from  very  hard  granite  to  comparatively  soft  slag  in  the  con- 
crete sections,  and  also  granite  block,  and  bnck.  These  are  subjected 
to  the  wear  of  five  l,()()()-pound  cast»iron  wheels  running  back  and 
forth  over  the  sections.  V.ach  type  of  surface  gets  the  same  abrasion 
from  these  cast-iron  wheels.  The  purpose  is  not  to  measure  the  wear 
on  the  roads  under  ordinary  traffic,  but  to  compare  the  I'esistance  to 
wear  of  the  different  types  of  surfaces. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  that  the  granite  block  wear 
very  little  better  than  concrete  with  a  comparativelv  soft  ag^^regate 
under  this  type  of  traffic;  and  if  the  top  surface,  whether  it  be  con- 
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Crete,  granite  block,  or  brick,  is  well  supported,  the  abrasion  is  small. 
It  appears  that  we  need  not  worry  so  much  about  the  actual  wear  under 
traffic  of  our  road  surfaces.  But  wherever  settlement  occurred  in  the 
foundation  the  surface  went  to  pieces  rapidly ;  we  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  damage  to  the  better  types  of  pavements,  at  least,  are 
largely  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  subgrade  to  support  the  surface. 
We  are  also  making  some  bridge  investigations  to  ascertain  the 
impact  of  these  heavy  motor  vehicles  on  bridge  floors ;  the  standard- 
ization of  methods  of  testing  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  road 
materials;  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  variations  in  methods  of 
manufacture  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  bi- 
tuminous materials;  an  investigation  of  nonbituminous  road  ma- 
terials; and  an  investigation  of  quarry  practice.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  are  published  in  bulletins  and  in  papers  and  are  given 
circulation  as  fast  as  the  studies  can  be  completed.     We  have  in 

grocess  of  production  now  papers  on  The  Impact  of  Motor  Trucks  on 
loads;  The  Effect  of  Impact  on  Road  Slabs;  An  Accelerated  Wear 
Test  on  Pavements;  An  Investigation  of  Subgrade  Materials;  The 
Design  of  Roads  for  Heavy  Motor-Truck  Traffic ;  Investigations  in 
the  Drainage  of  the  Roads ;  and  An  Investigation  of  the  Stability  of 
Blast  Furnace  Slag. 

We  are  requesting  this  increase  to  provide  for  the  necessary  en- 
gineers to  carry  on  the  work,  plus  $20,000  for  the  purchase  o^  new 
equipment.  •  •    ' 

In  our  estimates  we  are  only  allowing  $8,000  for  contingencies  or 
any  salary  increases.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  representa- 
tives fi'om  practically  all  of  the  State  highway  departments, 
municipal  engineers  interested  in  highway  construction,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers oi  motor  trucks  visit  our  experiments,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  these  researches.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  this  work  will  have  great  results  in  producing  proper 
standards  of  design  and  construction  of  highways  in  the  future.  We 
are  investing  very  large  sums  in  the  building  of  roads  that  may  or 
may  not  stand  up  under  modern  traffic,  and  we  should  expand  the 
research,  which  we  are  doing,  on  a  greater  scale  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  this  increase. 

I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  endeavored  to  be  conservative  in 
our  request  for  increases,  and  the  only  increase  we  are  asking  for 
the  highway  work  proper  is  for  the  purpose  of  fundamental  research 
and  the  development  of  new  knowledge  in  the  science  of  highway 
construction. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  regulating  the  traf- 
fic on  roads  and  whether  the  (jovemment  could  do  that  or  not?  For 
instance,  both  in  Federal  aid  and  through  the  States  we  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  them  will  use  the  road  without  injury,  and  then  along  comes  the 
truck,  representing  probably  1  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  and  destroys 
the  roads.  Would  Congress  have  a  right  to  regulate  the  traffic  on 
roads  that  receive  Government  aid? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  so.  Congress  would  certainly  have  a 
right  to  regulate  the  interstate  traffic. 

^Ir.  RiTBEY.  Sure;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  And  I  feel  just  as  confident  that  the  Congress 
would  have  the  right  to  limit  the  traffic  on  Federal  built  roads.    If 
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direct  reflation  were  impractical  the  extension  of  aid  to  the  States 
mipht  be  made  conditional  upon  proper  regulation. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  per  cent  of  ve- 
hicles that  carry  heavy  traffic,  such  as  5-ton  trucks,  as  compared  with 
trucks  of  lesser  w^eight  ? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  Yes;  we  have  very  definite  statistics  in  a  few 
States.  For  example,  in  California  our  average  daily  account  for 
a  16-hour  day  was  1,387  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Of  the  total  12.5  per 
cent  was  truck  traffic.  We  classified  5-ton  trucks  plus  with  pneu- 
matic tires  and  3-ton  trucks  plus  with  solid  tires  together  in  one 
class  which  constituted  only  2.10  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic. 

FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  HIOHW^ATS. 

Item  58  calls  for  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year.  We  have 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  wording,  as  follows : 

For  iiuiintHiaiice  and  rrpnirs  of  exi>orinu'ntul  hiphwiiys,  includinp  the  par- 
ohasf*  of  materials  and  equii^inent ;  for  the  einploynieiit  of  asHlslants  and  labi»r. 

This  item  carried  $60,000  for  a  number  of  years.  Last  year  the 
appropriation  was  reduced  to  $25,000  and  this  year  we  have  not 
ro(inestod  a  change  in  the  amount,  but  we  have  asked  for  a  change  in 
wording  to  define  more  cl(»arly  the  work  we  can  do  with  this  limited 
fund.  We  have  a  number  of  ex[)erimental  roads  built  by  the  bureau 
which  we  liaAe  maintained  for  a  lumiber  of  years.  *  Last  year  we  gave 
up  the  maintenance  of  the  least  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  information  which  we  felt  we  could  get  from  them  and  turned 
them  back  to  the  counties  and  States  for  maintenance.  But  we  arc 
still  maintaining  a  few  of  the  important  experimental  roads  and  are 
asking  the  continuance  of  this  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  One 
is  a  road  which  ought  to  be  maintamed  continuously.  This  is  the 
road  leading  from  the  Camp  Humphreys  road  to  Mount  Vernon. 
It  has  been  under  our  jurisdiction  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  the 
main  road  into  Mount  Vernon.  Also,  we  have  found  it  necessary  in 
making  studies  of  roads  that  have  failed  to  dig  up  small  sections 
to  take  soil  samples  from  underneath  and  to  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  subgrade.  We  need  a  small  fund  with  which  to  repair  such 
places. 

We  are  not  asking  for  funds  to  continue  to  build  experimental 
highways,  as  wo  did  earlier  in  the  activities  of  the  bureau,  as  we 
can  now  make  our  studies  on  the  Federal-State  highways. 

IRRIGATION,   URAINAOi:,  AND   RURAL  ENGINEERING. 

As  a  general  statement  referring  to  the  next  items,  I  wish  to  say 
that  up  to  the  present  year,  under  the  bureau,  we  have  carried  on 
three  lines  of  work,  which  we  have  called  farm  irri^tion,  fenn 
drainage,  and  rural  engineering.  These  divisions  comprise  all  of  the 
work  related  to  agriculture  which  is  engineering  in  its  nature.  For 
the  purpose  of  correlating  our  work  with  that  undertaken  and  car- 
ried forward  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  States,  we  have 
combined  these  three  activities  into  a  division  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering. 
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riio  Hist  item.  No.  r>t).  relates  to  the  a<ri*ic*ultiiral  en*rineeriiip  work 
in  irrigation.  We  are  asking  no  change  in  the  wording,  but  are 
asking  an  increase  of  $43,560  in  the  appropriation,  which  only  re- 
stores the  item  to  the  prewar  figure.  If  the  increase  is  granted,  it 
will  amount  to  $l()o,(KK):  the  appropriation  for  1918  was  $102,000 
and  for  U)l().  $10(5,000.  During  the  war  this  item  sustained  two  con- 
secutive cuts  of  $20,000  each.  In  order  to  keep  our  best  men — we 
have  suffered  losses,  of  course — but  in  order  to  carry  on  this  work 
until  we  could  get  out  from  under  the  war  c(mditions,  and  not  to  lose 
these*  men  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  division  for  a  long  period, 
Ave  have  transferred,  so  far  as  we  legally  could,  money  from  our  road 
fund  to  carry  on  this  work,  believing  it  to  be  of  so  great  importance. 

A  large  part  of  the  food  products  grown  in  the  arid  States  comes 
from  the  irrigated  lands  and  under  this  one  item  is  being  done  all 
of  the  research  work  in  irrigation  which  the  Government  is  doing  for 
agriculture  (m  irrigated  lands,  so  we  do  not  believe  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonable request  to  ask  that  the  item  be  restored  to  the  prewar  figure. 

The  major  farm-irrigation  activities  which  we  are  carrying  for- 
ward are  illustrations  on  this  chart.  The  different  symbols  show- 
studies  ivlating  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  pumping  for  irri- 
<ration.  the  measurement  of  irrigation  water;  the  reorganization  and 
reconstruction  of  existing  irrigation  systems;  the  drainage  of  irri- 
•rated  lands;  and  the  drainage  of  nonirrigated  Western  lands. 

ROAD    WOHK AORTCULTURAL    ENOTNEERINO IRRIGATION. . 

As  a  general  statement,  applying  both  to  the  road  work  and  the 
agricultural-engineering  work,  I  will  say  we  are  operating,  so  far  as 
we  can,  (m  the  j^-inciple  of  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies  which 
are  in  charge  of  like  lines  of  work.  All  of  our  work  we  possibly  can, 
we  are  ))utting  on  a  coo])erative  basis  with  some  State  agency.  Our 
Federal  road  work  is  carried  on  through  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  our  agricultural-engineering  work  is  being  carried  on 
largely  in  c()o])eration  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  I  have 
prei)ared  a  chart  ?>howing  the  status  of  the  cooperation  for  the  i)res- 
ent  fiscal  year.  It  shows  the  States  in  which  we  hav^e  cooperation, 
either  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  or  with  other  State  agen- 
cies. Our  western  headquarters,  through  which  are  handled  the 
irrigation  projects,  is  at  Berkeley.  Calif.  The  drainage  and  rural 
engineering  work  is  handled  from  Washington.  We  have  cooperation 
in  farm-irrigation  investigations  in  California.  Colorado.  Nevada. 
1 .  v»w  Mexico.  Texas,  and  Utah  as  shown  by  the  green :  and  coopera- 
tion in  agricultural  engineering  in  Tennessee. 

T  realize  we  are  asking  an  advance  in  this  item  and  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  work  that  is  now  going  forward. 

In  Arizona  we  are  studying  the  eftt^ct  of  i)umj)ing  plants  in  re- 
lieving water  logging  and  have  been  cooperating  with  the  chief  en- 
jrineer  and  directors  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  in  the  drainacr^  of 
the  irrigated  hinds  in  this  district  and  the  development  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

In  California  we  have  five  principal  lines  of  work,  as  follows:  The 
irrigation  of  deciduous  orchards,  the  improving  of  existing  irriga- 
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tion  systems,  the  preparation  of  maps  sliowing  the  irrigated  and 
arable"  lands,  the  proper  handling  of  silt-laden  water  in  the  imp- 
tion  canals,  and  the  cost  of  irrigation  water.     A  very  consideraole 
ninnber  of  the  older  irrigated  valleys  proved  to  be  without  system; 
that  is,  ditch  after  ditch  was  led  away  from  the  streams  without  re- 
gard to  their  relations  to  each  other.    We  now  find  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  land  has  become  water-logged  from  seepage,  or  over- 
irrigation,  and  that  we  actually  have  a  condition  of  too  much  water 
on  certain  portions  of  some  irrigation  projects,  so  that  the  land 
once  valuable  can  not  be  cultivated.     We  also  find  a  very  considerable 
loss  of  valuable  water,  much  of  which  could  be  prevented,  and  that 
storage  reservoirs  are  greatly  needed  to  conserve  the  storm  water 
and  make  the  supply  more  dejiendable.     If  this  loss  could  be  cut 
down,  not  only  could  we  add  to  the  acreage  irrigated,  but  by  reducing 
the  loss  of  water  seepage  from  water-logging  of  lands,  would  lii 
curtailed,  and  the  water  would  be  made  available  for  additional  areas 
that  are  now  without  water.     This  also  involves  questions  of  or- 
ganization, or  rather  reorganization.    The  owners  of  the  old  ditches 
have  conflicting  interests,  and  reconstruction  involves  the  harmoniz- 
ing of  these  interests  and  organization  in  some  form  that  will  protect 
the  interests  of  all.    This  is  the  type  of  work  we  speak  of  as  the 
improvement  of  existing  irrigation  systems. 

The  method  followed  is  to  assist  communities  to  organize  irriga- 
tion districts  so  that  available  water  can  be  used  most  efficiently  and 
provisions  made  for  storing  additional  water  and  extending  their 
irrigated  area.  Since  July  1  eight  of  these  prospective  oistrictB 
have  been  investigated. 

In  Colorado  we  have  three  principal  lines  of  work — Jhe  use  of  water 
on  the  South  Platte  River  and  the  measurement  of  water  returned 
to  the  river  by  seepage,  laboratory  experiments  with  measuring  de- 
vices, and  assistance  to  drainage  districts.    The  State  of  Colorado, 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  provided  at  Fort  Collins^ 
with  State  funds,  a  laboratory  costing  about  $12,000.    We  are  usinjf 
this  laboratory  in  cooperation  with  the  college  in  working  out  im- 
provements to  devices  for  measuring  irrigation  water.     Both  the 
State  engineering  department  and  the  college  are  contributing  to 
the  study  of  return  seepage  on  the  South  Platte,  because  it  is  recog- 
nized that  this  work  is  leading  to  an  ec]uitable  distribution  of  water 
from  the   river  and   almost  eliminating  controversies  over  water 
rights. 

In  Nevada  we  aiH?  assisting  drainage  districts  and  helping  theo 
particularly  with  advice  and  supervision  in  the  development  of  the 
low-lift  pumping  plants,  as  well  as  cooperating  with  the  State  iB 
studies  for  the  improvement  of  irrigation  methods. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  made  studies  of  ground-water  fluctuation 
as  a  foundation  for  the  prepaid  tion  of  drainage  plans  and  pumping 
development,  of  the  possibility  of  lowering,  by  pumping,  the  grouno- 
water  level  below  the  soil  bed  in  which  thie  plants  take  root,  and  the 
improvement  of  irrigation  practice  in  the  State.  This  I  regard  asi 
very  important  line  of  work  there.  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
about  600,000  acres  are  irrigated.  Part  of  this  area  is  rapidly  beccwn- 
ing  unfit  for  cultivation  by  water  logging.  In  fact,  much  of  it  is 
becoming  uninhabitable,  because  water  is  standing  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    This  is  one  oi  tVi^  pWes  vrhere  the  drainage  of  irrigated 
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ands  is  imperative  if  the  land  is  not  to  go  back  to  the  desert.*  The 
nain  efforts  in  the  State  for  the  past  few  years  have  been  expended 
n  makine^  preliminary  studies  oi  the  drainage  situation  along  the 
iver,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  inducing  farmers  to  organize  into 
Irainage  districts  and  install  effective  drainage  systems.  We  have 
>ut  down  something  like  900  test  wells  in  our  study  of  the  ground- 
vater  level.  When  these  lands  are  drained  they  will  be  restored  to 
>roductivity  and  yield  large  returns. 

In  Texas  we  are  studying  the  duty  of  water,  and  incidentally  the 
neasurement  of  irrijration  water  and  seepage  losses  from  the  canals. 
)n  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  there  is  an  area  estimated  at 
'rom  1(K),0()()  to  170,0(X)  acres  irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  the 
lie  Grande.  We  have  been  making  a  study  of  the  pumping  plants  and 
^anal  systems  installed  there,  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  water 
)umped  in  the  first  instance  was  lost  from  seepage,  and  also  have  b^n 
levoting  much  time  to  working  out  improvements  in  irrigation  prac- 
ice.  A  good  many  of  the  farmers  there  come  from  the  com  belt,  and 
leing  unfamiliar  with  handling  irrigated  lands  had  a  discouraging 
ime.  Our  agents  have  helped  them  by  showing  them  how  to  use  water. 
This  brings  up  the  nice  question  of  how  far  the  department  should  go 
n  discouraging  land  agents  who  advertise  widely  and  who  bring 
lown  the  prospective  customers  to  invest  in  these  lands,  with  the  idea 
hat  they  can  be  irrigated,  while  there  is  now  already  more  land  sold 
han  the  water  in  normal  years  will  irrigate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  a  man  were  to  write  you  a  letter  and  ask  you 
hat  question,  would  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Absolutely ;  yes.  1  here  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  a  request  of  that  kind.  Here  is  the  situation :  On  the  Rio  Grande 
the  water  available  in  normal  years  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  present  demand.  It  is  true  more  land  can  be  developed, 
>ut  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  safely  would  be  by  storing  water  in 
eservoirs,  and  that  would  involve  an  international  treaty  and  in- 
ernational  cooperation  with  Mexico.  Such  relations  would  have 
©en  difficult  to  establish  within  recent  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  prompted  to  ask  that  question  because — it 
Ust  be  15  years  ago  now — I  asked  the  department  for  information 

that  kind  in  regard  to  a  certain  section  of  Texas  and  I  did  not 
t  it.  More  recently  than  that,  I  made  the  same  inquiry  with  regard 
Another  section  of  Texas  and  did  get  it  and  was  very  much  gratified, 
j^u  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  saved  quite  a  little  money. 
^4r.  Harrison.  We  have  made  some  progress  since  then,  Mr.  An- 
*^on.  This  whole  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  being  studied  by  different 
Ruches  of  the  department  as  a  cooperative  project,  including  the 
"'igation,  marketing,  farm  management,  plant  industry,  and  other 
^^ses,  and  we  have  accumulated  a  lot  of  information  about  that 
^tion. 

lilr.  MacDonald.  There  are  many  questions  that  may  be  answered 
^'w  that  several  years  ago  could  not  have  been  answered. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  already  given  out  some  information,  and 
8  a  result  we  have  received  many  protests  from  people  in  that 
icinity. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  also  assisting  in  Texas  in  the  operation 
f  the  largest  storage  reservoir  that  has  been  built  there,  located 
bout  30  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  under  the  Medina  Valley  irriga- 
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tion  sTstem.  It  is  in  tlie  hands  of  nnvivcrs  and  we  are  workinj:  wiih 
the  ivcoi\ors  t(»  put  tlio  iMiter[)rise  l)a(k  on  a  basis  where  it  can  be 
oprratod  sncct'ssfully  and  sn[)[)ly  water  to  the  farmers  who  iKiu^hl 
hmd  with  tJie  e.\j)ectation  of  irripitin^  it. 

In  Weber  County.  I'lah.  in  eoo[)eration.  with  the  State  enpinwr 
an<l  a«rricultural  colletre.  we  aie  studying  the  reor<ranizatic)n  of  lie 
irripition  system:  tlie  investi^itions  indicate  that  hj^  the  construc- 
tion of  stora<re  works,  the  reconstruction  of  irripition  channels,  ami 
the  drainage  of  wat(»r-lo^<revl  hinds  it  will  be  ])()ssible  to  increase  the 
irri«rated  area  from  ."iO.OiM)  acres  to  lOO.OOO  acres.  Studies  of  the 
duty  of  water  and  of  means  for  improving  methods  of  utilizhiij 
under<rround  water  l)y  |)umpin<r  an*  also  in  [)ro^ress.  Assistanre  is 
also  ;irivt*n  to  districts  or<ranized  to  (h'ain  water-loir^ed  lands.  South- 
ern t'tah  contains  Jar^e  valleys  with  very  small  surface-water  sajr 
plies.  This  division  has  cooperated  with  the  State  au<l  h>cttl  a;reneitts 
in  demonstratin;^  the  practicability  of  jnimpin*;  ground  water  for  the 
irri<jfation  of  much  of  this  land.  Our  work  has  been  priiicipallv  in 
adxisiuiT  as  to  methods  of  sinking  and  curbing  wells  and  installinff 
pumps,  while  the  local  j)arties  bore  the  expense.  The  vahie  of  this 
work  was  reco<rnized  bv  the  State  by  a  special  appropriation  of 
$i>(),()0()  for  its  continuation. 

In  ^Vashin<rt<»n  our  ]>rincipal  work  has  been  to  aid  in  the  forming 
of  drainage  districts  an<l  in  trivinir  en*rineerin^  assistance  to  drain- 
a«re  distri<'ts  alrea<ly  orpmized. 

In  Wyomin*;  assistance  has  becMi  «riven  to  several  draina^re  districts. 

We  had  a  cooj)erative  agreement  with  the  State  of  Oklahoma  last 
year.  )>ut  owing  to  lack  of  funds  we  have  had  to  abandon  tliat. 

By  the  transfer  of  some  funds  fiom  our  road  work  and  by  api>eal- 
ing  to  the  States  we  have  carried  on  the  work  through  this  period 
with  the  iiope  tluit  after  the  war  was  over  we  would  haA'e  this  item 
restored.  Fnder  cooj)erative  agreement,  the  States  are  contributinjr 
funds  in  the  following  amounts:  The  State  of  California  $8,(MH)  ami 
the  bureau  SS,()(M).  Colorado  contributes  $1(),()()0,  the  l^ureau  MMK 
Nevada  s;5.r)(M),  the  bureau  $:^,(M)():  Xew  Mexico  $().:>()0  and  the  bu- 
reau i^2.:)()0:  Texas  ST.^no  an<l  the  bureau  J>'2.5()();  and  Utah  $5^5(M» 
and  the  bureau  s;i,r»()().     The  total  of  these  amounts  contributed  bT 

• 

the  six  States  is  ^4i.()()()  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  bureau 
S:^.S.r)()(i.  This  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  most  convincing  proof  to  me 
that  the  States  are  receiving  value  from  the  work,  since  they  are 
willing  to  |)Ut  in  nearly  two  dollars  to  our  one,  and  in  order  to  keep 
thi'  work  going  have  increased  their  cooperation  in  order  not  to 
al^andon  this  work  and  to  hold  the  trained  men.  They  are  specialists 
in  this  tield  and  for  the  research  and  investigational  work  the  ty|)eof  ' 
men  the  Cioveinment  must  hav<»  in  its  employ  can  not  he  held  unle® 
tht\v  lune  a  ivasonable  conij sensation. 

They  will  work  for  the  Oovernment  for  less  than  they  will  fori 
|)rivate  corj)oiation — a  considerable  percentage  less — but  it  shouW 
not  in  fairness  be  less  than  a  reasonable  compensation  as  compared 
to  their  abilitv  to  earn  with  private  concerns.  Also,  unless  tl»r 
have  th"  funds  with  which  to  work  they  become  discouraged,  po 
many  of  oui-  men  in  the  top  positions  are  having  opportunife 
placed  befoiv  them  now  to  go  with  private  organizations  that  ** 
are  threatened  with  losing  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  organic- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Ani)K!:s(^n.  Are  th^re  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the 
country  that  are  experienced  and  e(hicated  in  these  lines? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  No;  there  are  not.  There  are  very  few  capable 
and  exi)erienced  men  who  are  willing  to  consider  such  positions, 
but  on  the  other  hand  our  men  are  in  constant  demand  from  outside; 
for  example,  Mr.  Rockwell,  re[)resenting  the  bureau  in  the  State 
of  Texas  for  over  12  years,  durinjj:  which  time  he  became  very 
familiar  with  the  State,  went  to  Haiti  at  three  times  the  salary 
>ve  were  payin^ir  him.  Mr.  Rockwell  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kidder, 
and  Mr.  Kidder  resitjned  within  a  few  months  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  a  local  irrigation  comi)any.  We  have  i)ut  the  third  man 
on  that  work,  ^Ir.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Do  you  recall  how  many  men  took  the  last 
drainage  examination,  Mr.  McCrory? 

Mr.  M(  C^HoRY.  Six  for  drainage  engineer.  Three  of  them,  T  be- 
lieve, were  our  own  men. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  That  is,  for  drainage  engineer  three  outside 
men  passed  the  examination. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  finish  with  item  59,  Mr.  MacDonald^ 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo:  I  did  not  finish  with  item  59.  I  had  sim- 
ply finished  w^ith  the  cooperative  funds  that  were  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  States.  I  should  like  to  make  this  general  statement, 
■  that  the  total  area  of  irrigable  land  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 18,()0(),()00  acres.  ?)f  this  area,  the  work  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  covered  not  more  than  2,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  do  any  of  this  research  work  at  all, 
do  thev? 

Mr.  IVIacDonalo.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  made  an  inquiry  about  that  not  very  long  ago 
and  was  advised  that  they  do  not  do  any  research  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  question  came  up  in  our  hearings  last 
year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  And  also  before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  came  up  very  sharply  in  the  Senate  commitjtee. 
Senator  McNary  raised  it  and  he,  I  understand,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Mr.   MacDonald.   Following  that   I  conferred   with   Mr.   Davis. 

the  Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any 

duplication  of  work  between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  bureau. 

He  said  he  knew  of  none  and  that  he  did  not  i-egard  the  two  lines  of 

^ork  as  bein^  coincident.     The  bureau  is  the  only  Federal  agency 

^hat  has  stuclied  irrigation  problems  affecting  the  16,000,000  acres 

^hich  have  been  irrigated  through  private  agencies;  in  fact,  it  is  the 

only  Federal  agency  that  has  authority  to  do  research  work  on  engi- 

^©einng  problems  relating  to  the  application  of  irrigation  to  a^ricul- 

tur^     It  is  generally  said  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  our  irrigated 

|?'^ds  show  need  of  drainage  to  relieve  seeped  and  alkaline  condi- 

"Ons.    Probably  at  least  another  10  per  cent  are  affected  by  seepage 

*^^  the  accumulation  of  alkali,  but  the  damages  are  not  yet  lully 

JU^parent  to  the  casual  observer.     Since  the  irrigation  and  drainage 

r^'^isions  were  organized  a  method  of  draining  seeped  and  alkalied 

\_  ^^ds  has  been  developed  which  corrects  these  difficulties  by  removing 

**^e  cause  of  the  trouble.     The  problem  of  draining  our  irrigated 
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lands  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  draining  lands  in  humid  regions 
and  it  was  necessary  to  develop  new  methods  and  pi-actices  which  in 
many  respects  vary  wideley  from  practices  in  the  humid  rejsrions. 

Answerincr  a  question  that  was  raised  this  morning,  in  the  hat 
three  years  we  have  lost  12  competent  irrigation  en^ineei*s. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  What  was  the  ran^e  of  the  salaries  these  men  were 
getting? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  From  $1,8(H)  to  $!2.5(H).  A  number  of  these  men 
went  into  private  practice  and  we  have  no  statement  of  their  income, 
but  of  those  from  whom  we  have  a  statement  of  their  new  incomes 
the  lowest  is  receiving  $^^,600  and  the  highest  $7,500. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  the  12  does  that  include? 
Mv.  M.M'D(;XALi).  We  have  definite  information  from  5;  4  others 
have  gone  into  private  practice,  so  that  we  have  information  from 
about  9  out  of  the  12. 

The  research  work  of  the  irrigation  division  has  sem^ed  as  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  irrigation  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis. 
These  fundamental  investigations  have  included  a  study  of  the  flow 
of  water  in  diflferent  types  of  irrigation  channels,  such  as  irrigation 
ditches,  both  lined  and  unlined ;  wood  stave  pipe,  concrete  pipe,  and 
other  types  of  conduits.  Then  there  have  been  studies  on  the  meth- 
ods of  measurement  of  irrigation  water.  We  are  attempting  to  de- 
velop cheaj)  and  practical  measuring  devices  for  the  purpose  and 
have  made  encouraging  progress  toward  the  development  ox  a  meas- 
uring flume  and  water  register  that  we  believe  will  be  of  veiy 
practical  value. 

A  third  line  of  research  has  been  that  of  the  study  of  the  duty  of 
water:  that  is,  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  use  on  different 
kinds  of  irrigated  cro])s  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Another  study  has  been  made  of  the  silt  problem;  that  is,  the 
disposal  of  silt  carried  by  irrigation  water,  which  tends  to  fill  canab 
ami  storage  reservoirs  as  well  as  diversion  works.  Other  projects 
include  the  improvement  of  irrigation  structures,  improvement  in 
methods  of  manufacturing  concrete  pipe  used  for  eon veying  irriga- 
tion water,  the  movement  of  soil  moisture,  and  so  on.  We  have 
just  issued  a  bulletin  which  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
cai)illarv  movement  of  soil  moisture,  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
searches that  should  have  been  made  long  ago. 

Improvement  in  existing  irrigation  systems,  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion of  new  enterprises,  involve  questions  of  organization  and  financ* 
ing.  In  some  States  irrigation  district  laws  have  been  effective,  in 
others  they  have  not.  We  have  made  studies  of  the  operation  of  these 
laws  in  order  to  advise  as  to  improvement  in  district  laws  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  districts  under  the 
laws.  The  operation  of  other  laws  and  forms  of  organization  are 
being  studied  also:  the  more  eflBcient  utilization  oi  underground 
water  by  pumping,  including  pumping  w^ater  to  lower  the  water  table 
and  use  the  w^ater  for  irrigating  other  land. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  just  get  that. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  lowering  the 
water  table  by  pumping  and  using  the  same  water  to  irrigate  other 
land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  idea  of  lowering  the  water  tablet  That 
18  what  I  do  not  get. 
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Mr.  McCrory.  As  the  land  becomes  water-logged  the  water  table 
rises  until  it  is  so  near  the  surface  the  land  can  not  otow  crops.  When 
the  water  gets  within  about  5  feet  of  the  surface,  alkali  commences  to 
accumulate  on  the  surface  until  presently  there  is  enough  to  kill 
vegetation  and  crops  can  not  grow.  In  many  irrigated  sections  the 
water  table  has  risen^a  considerable  distance  and  it  is  now  near  the 
surface.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  Arizona,  where  they  are  work- 
ing on  such  a  pumping  project,  the  water  table  has  been  rising  and 
is  getting  to  a  poirit  where  it  will  cause  trouble  if  the  condition  is  not 
removed.  In  some  parts  of  southwestern  Arizona  I  have  seen  the 
effect  on  the  cotton  crops  in  the  fields;  there  would  be  bare  spots 
where  the  alkali  had  accumulated  and  killed  the  cotton  plants. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  can  not  grow  cotton  on  it? 

Mr.  McCrory.  No.  But  when  the  water  table  is  lowered  by  drain- 
age the  alkali  can  be  washed  out  by  irrigation  and  the  land  brought 
back  again  so  that  crops  grow. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  doing  with  that 
condition.  I  have  seen  that  condition  existing  on  some  of  the  irri- 
^ted  lands  in  the  West,  where  the  water  has  seeped  through  and 
caused  some  destruction ;  it  becomes  impounded  and  gradually  comes 
to  the  surface,  so  that  you  are  unable  to  grow  any  crops  at  all. 

Mr.  McCrory.  But  when  you  drain  that  land  most  of  it  comes  back 
quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  drain  it? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Through  underdrains,  chiefly,  put  down  7  feet  or 
more  deep  and  spaced  considerable  distances  apart,  much  wider  than 
the  practice  followed  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  bein^  done  out  there  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  That  is  being  done  very  extensively.  I  should  judge 
that  a  million  acres  are  included  in  districts  that  are  now  being 
organized  or  have  been  organized  and  are  under  construction  or  con- 
struction has  been  completed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  In  Arizona  we  are  cooperating  with  a  district  which 
proposes  to  put  down  wells  instead  of  digging  drainage  ditches  and 
to  pump  water  from  those  wells,  in  this  manner  lowering  the  ground 
water  table  over  the  entire  district.  The  water  from  the  wells  will 
be  utilized  in  another  part  of  the  district  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  drainage  districts  are  doing  that  work,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  McCrory.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  done  by  an  irrigation  district. 
They  are  developing  water  there  because  where  the  water  supply  is 
short  the  water  developed  may  be  very  valuable  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  under  this  appropriation, 
though? 

Mr.  MacDoxau).  We  supply  the  engineering  assistance;  that  is, 
the  knowledge  and  direction  necessary  for  them  in  carrying  out  such 
a  project ;  we  pay  the  engineer's  salary  and  in  many  cases  the  parties 
benefited  pay  the  expenses  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  he  continue  to  supervise  that  work  or  does  he 
simply  go  there  and  advise  them  how  it  shall  be  done? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  He  continues  supervision  only  until  the  project 
is  on  an  actual  working  basis. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  He  <lues  not  ncressarily  stay  on  one  project  all  the 
tini(».  l)Ut  <r<)es  hack  often  eiiou^rli  to  see  tliat  they  are  properly  earn- 
in  <r  out  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  The  (haina<rt'  vou  have  been  talkiiiir  alxmt  is 
draina<re  connected  with  irrigation  projects?    f 

Mr.  Ma(  Donald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  But  it  is  not  (lraina<re  in  the  sense  we  mean  it  in 
northern  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Ma('I)onali).  Xo:  that  is  Jiandled  under  the  next  item.  We 
estimate  tfiat  on  the  present  irrigation  systems  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  system  of  distribution  or  the  reorganization  of  the  distribution 
there  couhl  be  added  1,()()(),00()  more  acres  of  vahiable  lands  to  the 
present  areas  that  are  now  inade(juately  supplied.  I  spoke  about 
that  condition  this  morning,  where  tlie  irrigation  districts  of  the 
West  have  been  <levelo|)ed  piecemeal,  and  where  it  is  now  necessarj' 
to  I'eorganize  and  redesign  the  distril)ution  systems,  provide  addi- 
tional storage  reservoirs  to  conserve  the  storm  waters,  and  also  pro- 
vide drainage  for  the  water-logged  lands.  You  see,  the  two  problems 
go  together — reorganizaticm  for  the  better  distribution  of  tne  water 
and  the  drainage  of  the  water-logged  lands 

Mr.  BvKNKs.  Is  it  not  w  fact,  though,  that  for  some  time  it  has  U^eii 
recognized  that  drainage  is  essential  in  most  of  those*  irrigation 
projects;  tiiat  if  it  is  not  provided  now  there  will  come  a  time  when 
some  drainage  will  be  ne<-essary;  and  that  being  so.  what  is  the 
necessity  of  your  asking  for  an  increase  in  this  item  now,  especially 
if  it  is  a  recognized  condition  that  those  people  are  able  to  meet  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  To  be  able  to  respon<l  to  the  calls  we  are  getting 
for  help  of  that  character.  I  brought  out  this  mornin^r  that  the 
States  were  putting — are  ai)propriating — two  dollars  to  one  of  the 
Federal  aj)j)ropriation  for  this  class  of  work;  also,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  further  methods  and  research.  The  gi*eater  part  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  under  this  item  has  been  d(me  for  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation  rather  than  the  drainage  of  irrigated  lands. 

Mr.  Byiinks.  Most  of  the  work  imder  this  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  This  is  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Byknks.  I  thcmght  you  had  been  explaining  that  it  was  done 
upon  drainage  work  on  these  irrigation  projects  where  drainage  had 
become  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  has  been  only  one  small  part  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  the  irrigation  division. 

Mr.  Byknks.  What  are  you  doing  about  irrigation  itself?  I 
thought  the  Reclamation  Service  was  handling  that  end  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Th<»  Beclamaticm  Service  covers  less  than  2.- 
0()(),()()()  acres  out  of  api)roximately  18,000,000'  of  irrigated  land, 
and  that  we  are  working  on  the  other  1(),000,()(K)  acres;  that  this  one 
division  is  the  only  governmental  agency  that  has  any  appropriation 
or  is  authorized  to  assist  the  farmers  on  these  16,000,000  acres  with 
their  engineering  problems  connected  with  irrigation  and,  indi- 
dentally,  the  drainage  problem  connected  with  irrigation.  The  Rec- 
lamation Service  does  no  research  work  on  these  lands,  the  lands  that 
have  been  privately  irrigated,  either  by  individuals  or  by  com- 
panies or  corporations ;  their  work  is  confined  to  the  2,000,000  acr«s 
irrigated  by  the  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  Government. 
We  only  propose  to  restore  the  force,  or  practically  the  force,  as  it 
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Ava>  prior  to  the  time  this  aj^])ro|)rintioji  was  reduced.  It  was  not 
reduced  because  the  work  was  not  re^rarded  as  a  verv  necessary  and 
vahiahle  work,  but  simply  that  during  the  war  period  it  was  thought 
Ticcessarv  to  curtail  various  activities  such  as  this. 

TKAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Afr.  Byrnes.  In  the  item  you  have  a  statement  sh()win<j:  six  addi- 
tional em])lovees,  and  vou  ask  for  an  increase  in  travelin<j^  expen-es 
from  $12,000  to  $87.(KK). 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  the  six  additional  em})loyees  necessitate  that  in- 
crease in  tiaveling  expenses? 

Mr.  MacDonai.d.  >^o,  sir:  that  would  be  the  necessary  increase  for 
the  whole  force. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  nuist  expect  them  to  do  a  <^reat  deal  more  travel- 
in  <r  durin<r  the  next  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  As  I  explained  this  morning,  we  have  been  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  under  this  appropriation  in  order  to  keep 
as  much  of  the  work  going  as  possible  with  the  decreased  appropria- 
tions. Mnch  of  the  travel  this  year  is  being  done  on  State  funds.  1 
have  taken  every  cent  possible  from  the  administrative  funds  of  the 
bureau  to  jiut  into  this  class  of  work,  and  also  we  have  asked  the 
J-itat;'s  to  conti-ibute  more  money  than  they  have  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tliat  is  a  little  over  $1,000  a  man  for  traveling  ex- 
penses. Is  that  what  your  experience  shows  has  been  spent  in  the 
past  ? 

Ml-.  MacDonaij).  For  a  man  in  the  field,  on  a  moderate  salary,  the 
traveling  expenses  will  average  a  little  less  than  half  of  his  salary. 
That  is  the  general  way  to  make  an  estimate;  $1,000  is  not  too 
much  for  a  man,  and  that  would  be  a  very  reasonable  figure  for  men 
covering  the  great  distances  that  these  men  are  required  to  cover. 
The  headquarters  of  this  work  is  at  Berkeley,  but  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  traveling  expenses  we  station  the  men  at  different  points 
in  the  field.  I  went  over  that  this  morning,  but  did  not  give  you  the 
names  of  the  men  or  where  they  were  stationed,  because  T  did  not 
think  you  cared  for  that.  However,  we  have  had  a  man  stationed 
in  Arizona;  five  men  working  in  California;  two  men  in  Colorado: 
one  in  Nevada:  one  in  Texas:  two  in  Utah;  one  in  New  Mexico:  and 
one  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  your  man  in  Washington  confining  his  activities 
to  that  State  or  to  that  immediate  section? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  immediate  section:  yes.  For  example,  Mr. 
Jessup,  stationed  in  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  looks  after  the  work  in 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Hart,  with  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake,  exercises  general  supervision  over  much  of  the  drain- 
age work  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Mr.  Fellows 
looks  after  the  irrigation  interests  of  the  great  plains  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  risk  of  exposing  my  ignorance,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  this  question :  I  understand  that  these  farmers  own  the 
land  and,  incidentally,  they  own  a  proportion  of  the  irrigation  works. 
How  are  these  works  operated?  Do  they  employ  people  to  operate 
the  irrigation  works  themselves? 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  but  j>erhaps  Mr. 
McCrory  could  answer  it. 

Mr.  McC'rory.  Some  of  thorn  own  their  own  water  rights  and 
their  own  ditches  just  as  they  own  their  farms;  others  are  coopera- 
tive organizations  each  farmer  owning  so  many  shares  of  water,  or 
the  water  may  ho  furnished  by  commercial  organizations  similar  to 
a  city  water  supply.     Then  wo  have  the  larger  projects  which  cover 
a  very  largo  area,  such  as  the  Carey  Act  projects,  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts which  are  eoopeiative  in  character;  the  organization  owns  the 
works  and  each  landowner  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  irrigation  water.     The  Reclamation  Service  plans  ultimately  to 
turn  their  projects  over  to  the  landowners  on  the  same  basis,  that  is 
the  landowners  will  eventually  own  the  irrigation  works. 

farm  drainaok  and  drainage  of  swamp  and  wet  LAin>s. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  If  there  are  no  other  questions  on  item  No.  59  I 
will  pass  to  item  No.  60.  We  are  asking  no  change  in  the  wording  of 
item  60,  l)ut  wo  are  asking  an  increase  over  last  year's  appropriation 
of  $41,240,  making  a  total  appropriation  of  $95,000.  The  appropria- 
tion for  1017  was  $94,7-20  and  for  1918  $98,700,  so  the  proiwsed  in- 
crease asked  makes  it  practically  the  same  amount.  In  this  item, 
as  with  the  irrigation  item,  we  received  two  successive  decreases  of 
$20,000  each,  recTucing  oui-  appropriation  for  this  year  to  $58,760. 

We  are  asking  that  this  appropriation  be  restored  to  the  prewar 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  drainage  work  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  was  before  the  war.  or  at  least  to  as  near  the  same  scale 
as  the  same  amount  of  money  will  now  allow  us  to  do.     We  have 
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State  agencies  on  the  farm  drainage  wherever  we  find  States  that 
have  problems  which  they  wish  to  take  up  cooperatively.  The 
chart  which  I  am  showing  here  shows  the  research  projects  we  have 
in  progress  as  follows:  The  control  of  gullying  and  ei'osion  in  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin; 
run-off  investigations  in  Mississippi,  "Xorth  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Minnesota:  the  subsidence  of  much  soils  in  Florida  and  Louisiana: 
the  drainage  of  tillable  lands  in  Arkansas^  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina:  the  durability  of  concrete  tile  in  Minnesota;  the  efficiency 
of  operation  of  pumping  plants  in  T^ouisiana ;  the  irrigation  of  till- 
able lands  in  the  humid  regions,  particularly  in  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey:  the  enlargement" of  drainage  ditches  by 
erosion  in  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  the  construction  and  design 
of  sedimentation  basins.  We  have  cooperative  agreements  with  Ala- 
bama, through  the  experiment  station,  the  State  furnishing  $600 
and  the  bureau  $2,500:  in  Arkansas,  through  the  AgriculturalExten- 
sion  Service,  the  State  furnishing  all  the  expenses  of  our  engineer, 
but  we  paying  his  salary  of  $2,100:  in  Florida  through  the  experi* 
ment  station,  they  furnishing  the  power  and  maintaining  the  plant 
for  experimental  work  on  sewage  irrigation.    I  should  have  pointed 

out  that  irrigation  in  the  humid  regions 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  think  you  had  better  explain  that 
a  little  more,  what  you  mean  by  irrigation  in  humid  regions. 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  In  Florida  the  irrigation  system  is  at  Gaines- 
ville, and  in  that  case  the  use  of  sewage  for  irrigating  crops  is  being 
studied.  The  experimental  sewage  irrigation  plant,  built  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Florida,  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  was 
operated  with  very  satisfactory  results,  tbe  increase  in  crops  result- 
ing from  this  irrigation  being  over  200  per  cent.  If  the  results  ob- 
tained last  year  are  representative,  it  would  appear  that  sewage  from 
small  towns  and  villages  could  be  utilized  to  advantage  for  irriga- 
tion from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  thus  making  unnecessary,  in 
some  instances,  the  construction  ot  expensive  sewage-treatment 
plants. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Florida  do  they  not  have  this  overhead  irrigation — 
this  spraying? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  over  the  State,  is  it  not?  In  Florida  do 
you  not  find  irrigation  plants  all  over  the  State? 

Mr.  McCrory.  There  is  not,  relatively,  a  great  deal  of  spray  irri- 
gation in  Florida.  New  Jersey  has  a  greater  acreage  under  spray 
irrigation  than  any  other  State.  There  are  approximately  20,000 
acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  under  spray  irriga- 
tion at  the  present  time;  these  areas  are  located  in  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Missouri,  Florida,  ana  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  there  is  in  South  Carolina  and  thought  the 
same  was  true  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McCrory.  There  is  some,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  irrigation  prac- 
ticed in  Florida  is  surface  irrigation,  practically  the  same  methods 
being  used  as  are  followed  in  the  West.  The  cost  of  spray  irriga- 
tion has  risen  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  last  estimates  we 
got  out,  the  cost*of  spray  irrigation  was  over  $600  an  acre  for  the  sys- 
tem when  ready  to  use,  so  that  the  cost  has  become  almost  prohibitive. 
For  that  reason  we  are  trying  to  develop  methods  of  surface  irri- 
gation for  truck  and  small  fruits  that  can  be  applied  much  more 
cheaply,  and  in  Florida  we  have  worked  out  a  system  of  irrigation 
with  sewer  pipes  for  the  mains  and  portable  pipes  for  distribution 
that  is  costing  probably  $75  per  acre,  as  against  $500  for  a  spray  sys- 
tem. This  system  is  being  used  auite  extensively  for  irrigating  citrus 
^oves  in  Florida.  Similar  work  is  being  carried  on  at  other  places 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  its  use  for  truck  crops.  There  are  some 
types  of  crops  which,  I  think,  we  can  probably  irrigate  by  the  surface 
method  just  as  well  as  we  can  with  spray,  and  do  it  much  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  you  use  this  irrigation  method  during  the  drought 
period? 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  use  it  a  great  deal  at  all  times.  A  truck 
grower  now  plans  his  crop  on  a  schedule  and  uses  his  irrigation  to 
control  the  growth,  and  it  the  rainfall  is  deficient  he  irrigates  more 
frequently. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  made  any  observations  in  Massachusetts 
about  this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Several  years  ago  some  work  of  that  type  was  car- 
ried on  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  had  one  or  two  projects  under 
consideration  there  recently,  but  due  to  the  high  cost  of  installation 
no  one  has  seen  fit  to  take  up  that  work  in  Massachusetts.    We  have 
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had  some  work  in  Coiiiuvticut  and  M)me  in  Vermont.     One  surfaiv 
irrigation  project  in  \'erniont  on  an  apple  orchard  has  l»een  qiiitv 
siiccessful,  accordinfr  to  the  man  who  owns  the  orchard. 
Mr.  Wason.  What  is  it  that  make^j  it  so  expensive^ 
/!r.  McCiioKY.  Tile  cost  of  the  pipe  and  labor,  primarily.    TIh' 
pipe  is  sjiaced  50  feet  apart,  and  includin<r  the  pumpin<>:  pl.int  an«l 
instailin<r  of  the  system,  the  whole  c<>sts  amonnt  to  about  iJ^iVXi  an 
acre.     Some  of  the  Klorida  overhead  svstems  were  torn  down  in  tlu* 
hist  two  or  three  years  and  the  pipe  .sohl  for  more  than  the  orijri»al 
cosi,  the  pip(^  ha\in<r  increased  so  much  in  value.     W roll <rlit- iron  pi|H' 
is  commonly  used,  and  that  is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  siwl 

Mr.  Wason.  W  rou<j:ht- iron  pipe  ^ 

Mr.  M(('k(»ky.  Yes:  they  use  that  [)ipe  because  it  will  not  rust  or 
coriode  so  lapidly.  In  Florida  the  ordinary  iron  pipe  is  iittacke*! 
by  the  sulphur  in  the  water,  which  causes  it  to  corrode  very  rapidly. 
The  life  of  some  of  those  pipes  is  only  six  or  ei«rht  veal's,  and  then 
has  to  be  re])laced,  which  makes  a  very  hi<rh  upkeep  cost  on  the  plant. 

\Mr.  Wason.  Where  did  vou  ^et  vour  statistics  for  the  life  ot  iroi* 
pine — from  the  South,  the  Middle  IVest.  or  Xew^  En«rland  ? 

•  Mr.  MrCROKY.  From   Florida,  wheie  scwne  of  the  watei*s  contain 
considerable  sulphur. 

Mr.  MacDonalu.  W(»  have  a  <'ooperative  arran<rt^inent  with  Oeor- 
<ria,  throu^rh  the  Colle«ro  <>f  A<rri<*ulture.  One  engineer  is  assiprned 
there,  the  colle^ro  furnishin*]:  an  assist nnt  en<rineer,  office,  and  sten- 
o^ra])hic  service.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  we  are  cooperating  with 
the  dej)artment  of  draina<re  and  waters,  that  dei)artment  furnish- 
ing $3,200  and  we  furnishing  $:^.l>()0.  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  State  department  of  agriculture  furnishes  an  office  and  an 
assistant  engineer,  and  we  furnish  one  engineer  at  $2,500.  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee  we  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  extension 
service:  they  furnish  #1,440  and  expenses,  and  we  furnish  $1^0<\ 
while  in  West  Virginia  we  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service;  they  furnish  $085  and  ^ve  the  same. 

We  are  carrying  on  resc^arch  woi'k  relating  to  faiTii  drainage.  This 
includes  an  investigation  relative  to  the  effect  of  tile  drains  ii{X)n 
the  ground-water  level  in  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas;  studies  of 
the  amount  of  run-off  that  should  be  provided  for  in  damming  tile 
drains  were  made  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  What  are  these  run-off  studies?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  IVTrDoNAij).  The  amount  of  watei-  that  must  be  taken  away  in 
tile  drains  to  effect  the  drainage  of  the  land,  so  as  to  keep  it  in' the 
right  shape  for  the  crops.  Soil  erosion  studies  were  continued,  and 
we  have  prepared  material  for  a  farmei*s'  bulletin  on  soil-saving 
dams.  Studies  relative  to  the  optinnim  depth  of  drainage  on  muck 
and  peat  lands  in  Florida  were  continued  until  the  latter  part 
of  August,  when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  stop  that  work.  We 
are  now  preparing  a  report  on  this  investigation.  We  find  that 
on  muck  and  peat  lands  there  are  problems  which  will  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  work  before  we  are  able  to 
answer  manv  of  the  questions  that  are  now  arising  relative  to  the 
drainage  of  lands  of  this  character.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee in  this  connection  that  when  I  am  talking  about  studying 
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these  problems  that  are  so  intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  I 
do  not  have  reference  to  the  studies  which  are  and  must  be  made  by 
the  agronomist,  the  pathologist,  or  entomologist.  We  cooperate  on 
the  engineering  features,  the  construction,  and  mechanical  features. 
One  of  the  very  important  studies  which  we  are  making  now  is  that 
of  the  effect  of  alkali  upon  concrete  tile. 

That  study  has  been  carried  cm  in  southern  Minnesota.  These 
[)hoto2rraphs,  which  were  taken  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  show 
24-incii  concrete  tiles  which  have  been  in  the  ground  for  about  four 
years.  The  tile  have  been  so  decomposed  and  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphates,  probably  the  magnesium  sulphate  in  the  soil 
water,  that  they  have,  in  some  cases,  entii^ely  collapsed  after  onlj 
al)out  four  yeai-s'  service  in  the  ground.  To  remedy  such  a  condi- 
tion we  are  endeavoring  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  in 
which  concrete  tile  may  be  used  safely  and  the  areas  in  which  it  will 
he  necessary  to  use  some  other  kind  of  tile.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  pick  out  areas  in  which  it  will  be  inadvisable  to 
use  concrete  tile,  and  we  can  advise  the  farmer  who  lives  in  this 
territory  and  who  wishes  to  drain  his  farm  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  use  concrete  tile  safely,  that  he  must  use  some  other  mate- 
rail.  His  decision,  then,  does  not  hang  on  the  recommendation  of 
M)nie  man  who  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  mate- 
lial.  In  other  areas  a  careful  examination  of  soil  and  ground  water 
will  be  necessiiry  before  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  safe  to  use  c(mcrete  tile. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  is  your  purpose  to  find  out  w^hat  material  he  may 
safelv  use? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  S^xactly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  much  of  this  tile  that  is  going  to  pieces? 

Mr.  Ma(  Donald.  We  have  found  difficulties,  due  to  alkali  and 
jK'id  soils,  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  As  to  its  extent,  we  have  made 
no  census,  but  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  considerable  territory  in 
which  concrete  tile  may  prove  unsafe.  The  failure  of  the  tile  shown 
on  these  photographs  I  should  call  rapid  deterioration.  Mr.  Mc- 
CyoT}\  can  you  answer  that  question  more  definitely? 

Mr.  McCrory.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  just  how  much  of  the  pipe  is 
affected ;  it  is  all  underground  and  veiy  difficult  to  inspect,  and  unless 
the  pipe  actually  fails  or  is  dug  up  for  other  reasons  its  condition 
is  unknown.  We  know^  of  18  distinct  failures  in  southwestern  Minne- 
sota :  these  failures  range  from  a  few  feet  to  failiu*es  so  general 
over  the  whole  system  as  to  render  them  practically  worthless.  We 
know  of  failures  of  5  or  6  miles  of  pipe  in  southwestern  Minnesota 
whei-e  I  should  say  the  pipe  had  actually  reached  a  point  where  it 
had  either  begun  to  collapse  or  Avas  very  seriously  damaged  by  the 
action  of  alkali. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  alkali  soil  out  there? 

^fr.  McCrouy.  Yes:  in  places  there  are  some  very  high  concentra- 
tions of  alkali:  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  condition  which  seems  to  be 
typical  of  all  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  plains  country:  the  con- 
centration of  the  alkali  varies  greatlv  and  is  not  at  all  uniform. 
Acid  soils,  particularly  the*  peat  and  muck  soils,  are  causing  trouble 
in  other  States,  so  that  the  problem  is  rather  general  all  over  the 
country. 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  In  addition  to  those  studies  we  have  been  mak- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  sedimentation  basins  used  for  removing 
silt  from  streams.  A  number  of  these  basins  have  been  constructed 
in  various  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  in  many  instances 
with  results  that  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  land 
owners.  The  investigation  included  surveys  of  existing  basins,  and 
data  was  obtained  which  it  is  hoped  will  clear  uj)  some  of  the  points 
which  have  been  in  doubt  and  make  possible  the  design  of  basins 
that  will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  This  outlines  the  major  drain- 
age activities  from  the  investigational  and  research  standpoint.  In 
addition  we  supply  engineering  assistance  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  for  the  irrigation  work.  At  the  request  of  district  officials  or 
engineers  we  have  reviewed  a  considerable  number  of  drainage  plans. 
In  some  instances  changes  in  plans  were  recommended  which  re- 
sulted in  considerable  saving  to  the  districts.  In  the  case  of  one  dis- 
trict a  saving  was  effected  amounting  to  nearljr  three  times  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  dniinage  division.  Simply  because  of  im- 
proper or  too  expensive  design  of  the  system  additional  costs  were 
brought  about,  and  we  were  able  to  accomplish  the  necessary  results 
by  eliminating  that  much  of  the  cost.  Many  opportunities  of  this 
character  are  presented. 

We  have  done  also  some  work  on  farm  drainage  in  Vermont,  which 
is  not  under  cooperative  agreement,  but  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  director  of  extension  there.  We  have  prepared  a  number  of 
publications  relating  to  farm  drainage. 

We  propose  to  use  the  increase,  if  it  is  granted,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  force.  To  illustrate  the  type  of  projects  on  which  we  are  now 
working,  I  wish  to  run  over  the  subjects  we  are  studying  now  or  hope 
to  study :  Under  the  projects — irrigation  in  the  humid  section  of  the 
United  States — we  are  preparin|j  manuscript  for  a  bulletin  on  irri- 
gation in  the  Eastern  States,  anclwe  are  giving  assistance  to  farmers 
who  wish  to  install  either  spray  or  surface  irrigation  systems.  An- 
other project  is  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
drainage  improvements.  A  subproject  under  this  is  the  effect  of 
alkalis  on  durability  of  concrete  tile  in  the  north-central  States.  An- 
other subproject  is  the  maintenance  of  drainage  ditches  which  is  be- 
coming a  very  serious  problem  in  many  places.  Another  project, 
drainage  of  peat,  turf,  and  muck  soils.  Another  project,  drainage  oi 
tillable  lands,  another,  the  control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and 
gullying  of  hillside  farm  lands.  That  is  an  item  to  "which  we  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  matter  pertaining  to  the  organization,  financing,  and  regu- 
lation of  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  how  many  points  have  you  actually  tried  this 
sewage  irrigation? 

Mr.  MacDonaid.  Just  one — at  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  that  is  the  only 
one  we  have  tried. 

Mr.   McCrory.  We  have  two  other  cooperative  plants   in   New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Are  those  all  sewage  irrigation  plants? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Then  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  any  of  those  plants  in  the  New  England  Stalest 
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Mr.  McCrort.  There  are  two  or  three  so-called  sewage  irrigation 
systems  in  the  New  England  States.  We  are  putting  on  much  less 
sewage  per  acre  than  uiey  do  on  the  average  project  where  they 
dispose  of  sewage  by  irrigation.  We  think  they  have  tried  to  put  on 
too  much  sewage  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  that  is  one  reason  it 
has  not  worked  very  well,  while  with  lighter  applications  we  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  effectively  and  also  increase  the 
yield  of  crops  like  corn  very  materially. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  I  understand  that  some  of  these  plants  in  the  New 
England  States  are  crudely  constructed  and  not  working  well  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  have  disposed  of  the  sewage,  but  the  crops 
grown  on  the  land  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory — that  is, 
the  returns  from  the  crops. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  has  been  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Well,  they  have  irrigated  so  heavily  that  they  have 
not  gotten  the  crops  they  anticipated;  that  has  been  the  dimculty. 

Mr.  Wason.  Confining"  it  to  the  territory  with  which  I  am  more 
or  less  familiar,  in  what  part  of  New  England  are  those  projects? 

Mr.  McCrory.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  in  Connecticut,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  the  towns. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  are  none  in  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  the  bureau  which  is  engaged  with  you  in 
these  experiments  to  say  about  sewage  irrigation?  1  imagine  there 
niust  be  some  such  bureau. 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  California  State  Board  of  Health  has  made 
an  order  in  regard  to  sewage  irrigation  which  limits  it  or  prevents 
its  use  on  truck  crops,  or  on  any  vegetables  eaten  uncooked ;  they  per- 
mit its  use  for  grains,  nuts,  and  similar  crops.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Health  has  been  following  the  work  we  have  done  very 
closely  and  seem  very  favorably  inclined  toward  it,  in  fact,  they  have 
recently  approved  the  installation  of  a  sewage  irrigation  system  at 
one  of  the  otate  institutions.  I  might  say  that  in  New  Jersey  we  are 
working  with  two  State  institutions,  the  Women's  Home  and  the 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Vineland;  they  are  both  using  sewage 
irrigation  to  dispose  of  their  sewage. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Did  you  wish  to  bring  out  the  question  whether 
there  was  any  conflict  between  us  and  the  health  authorities  in  carry- 
ing on  this  work? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  the  result  of  this 
would  be  that  some  other  bureau  would  want  to  make  an  invest- 
gation  as  to  the  effect  that  sewage  irrigation  would  have  upon  the 
health  of  a  community  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  i^ew  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  is  following 
that  verv  closely. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  working  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
on  certain  phases  of  their  work.  I  think  they  are  doing  nothing 
along  this  particular  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  does  not 
think  it  is  injurious,  then? 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  seem  very  favorably  disposed  toward  it. 
They  were  willing  to  approve  the  extension  of  sewage  irrigation  at 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  this  sunmier,  if  the  board  of  control  wished 
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to  install  it.  Thov  considtMvd  it  vctv  fiiUv  and  finallv  decided  that 
tliov  would  rather  \\<v  -onie  othtr  method  there  for  other  reasom 
than  th(»  efliciencv  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Ma('I)(.nali).  ThiMe  are  certain  eroj)s  which  I  think  should  not 
be  ^rown  under  a  system  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Hyrnks.  I>»ttuce,  celery,  an<l  stuff  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ma('I)oxali).  I  had  such  crops  in  mind. 

Mr.  Mc'Croky.  That  should  not  be  permitted  at  all. 

Mr.  MA<d)oNAi.i).  Resumin<r,  in  our  research  work  we  are  conduct- 
ing run-olf  investipitions:  in  the  Thief  River  District,  Minnesota: 
run-off  from  tile<l  areas,  in  Murray  County,  Minnesota:  run -off  from 
Third  Creek  Watershed.  North  Carolina,  and  run-off  from  dminap* 
districts  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 

There  are  some  extension  projects  in  drainage  also.  The  principal 
one  is  that  of  the  drainage  of  tillal)le  lands;  we  have  extension  work 
<m  this  project  in  North  Carolina,  (leor^ia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  West  A^ir«2rinia.  Another  projei.^  is  that  of  the  drain- 
a^  of  overflowed  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
and  another  i)roject  the  draina<i:e  of  swamp  lands. 

1  should  like  to  say  that  in  om*  drainage  work  in  the  past,  three  years 
we  have  lost  15  men.  The  total  salaries  paid  them  by  the  hnrenii  was 
$20/2(X):  we  have  rei)orts  from  all  but  one  of  them,  and  wc  find  that 
the  total  salaries  paid  them  on  lea\'inir  the  bureau  was  $8S.r>(M),  an 
average  increase  ot  -VJ  j^ei'  cent.  It  is  to  i)revent  the  loss  of  the  other 
competent  men  we  have  in  this  divisicm,  and  to  allow  us  to  build  up 
the  work  on  the  same  lines  that  we  have  been  working,  that  we  are 
askinfr  the  restoration  of  this  ai)propriation  to  the  pi-ewar  figure. 

Mr.  Hyrnes.  How  much  of  it  is  for  increased  salaries? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  We  have  allowed  in  this  increase  $2<)5J29()  fnr 
salaries:  we  propose  to  fill  the  positions  we  had  before,  and  in  which 
wt»  had  a  decrease  on  account  of  decreased  appropriation,  amounting 
to  $15,1240,  which  would  leave  us  less  than  $5,000  for  salary  increases. 

IVfr.  Byrnes.  It  tloes  not  seem  from  this  statement  that  there  is  to 
be  any  considerable  increase  in  salaries. 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  I  miMuulerstoo<l  you.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  on(»  reason  why  you  wanted  this  was  to  keep  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Ma('I)onatj).  We  are  asking  very  conservatively  j\l>out  $5.00^1 
to  be  used  in  increasing  salaries,  and  we  do  plan  to  increase  in  reason- 
able amounts  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  men  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  ^'ou  do  proj)ose  to  do  that,  then? 

Mr.  MacDonali).  Ves:  we  do  j)ropose  to  do  that  to  the  extent 
necessary.  Another  point  that  I  wish  t(^  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  we 
must  give  these  men  o])port unity.  It  has  l)een  a  disconra^ng:  outlook 
that  our  men  have  had  to  face,  the  fact  that  these  appropriations  were 
cut  down  for  two  years  in  succession  and  their  field  of  activities 
decreased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  as  much  the  limitation  of  opjwrtunity  as  it  is 
the  failure  to  increase  wages  that  has  resulted  in  the  resignations  from 
your  force? 

Mr.  MacDonali).  Ves.  Dr.  Fortier.  who  is  in  charge  of  the  irriga- 
tion divsion  at  Berkeley,  has  wiitten  me  a  number  of  letters  in  which 
he  has  continuously  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  see  a 
future  ahead  to  keep  them  interested  in  this  work,  since  there  have 
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been  these  decreases  in  appropriations;  in  fact,  he  said  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  should  like  to  have  some  assurance  of  their  being  able 
to  go  ahead  with  the  work  or  know  that  it  was  going  to  be  cut  out 
entirely.  * 

Two  heavy  decreases  successively  have  decreased  the  opportunity 
of  the  men  in  the  service  very  considerably. 

SUPERVISING  THE   PREPARATION,   DISTRIBUTION,  AND   USE  OF   EXPLOSIVES. 

The  next  item,  No.  61,  is  a  new  item.  We  are  asking  $25,000  "  for 
supervising  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  use  of  picric  acid, 
T.  N.  T.,  trojan  powder,  and  such  other  surplus  war  explosives  as  ma^ 
be  made  available  for  use  in  clearing  stumps  and  stones  from  agri- 
cultural land  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  agencies,  and  for  investigating  and.  reporting 
upon  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  explosives."  We  have 
distributed  through  the  State  highway  departments  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  explosives  for  use  in  road  building,  made  available 
from  the  war  surplus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  did  you  pay  the  expense  of  supervising  that 
distribution  i 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  From  our  administrative  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  the  administrative  funds  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  act  iself  ? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Yes:  the  law  providing  for  surplus  war  equip- 
ment and  materials  of  all  character  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  distribution  to  the  States  for  road-building  purposes.  It 
was  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act,  for  which  we  have 
an  administrative  fund.  Through  another  act  it  is  possible  for  the 
War  Department  to  turn  over  explosives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  otherpurposes.  We  have  been  advised  that  there  is  at 
present  no  T.  N.T.  or  trojan  powder  available,  but  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12,500,000  pounds  of  picric  acid,  which  can  be  made 
available,  and  we  propose  to  use  that  for  land  clearing  and  ditching 
purposes — for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  arrangement  for  the  transfer  of  this  ex- 
plosive to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
oeen  actuallv  consummated  ? 

Mr.  MAcf)oNALD.  We  have  not  accepted  it,  but  the  offer  has  been 
definitely  made.  We  did  not  accept  it  until  we  kn^w  whether  we 
could  handle  it,  as  we  have  no  funds  available  by  which  we  could 
supervise  its  preparation  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  it  be  distributed  to  the  States  cooperatively? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  had  this  plan  in  mind  for  its  distribution: 
That  we  would  work  through  the  State  airricultural  colleges  and  the 
county  agents,  and  that  we  would  ship  the  ex])losives  to  any  county 
or  any  district  where  the  county  agent  would  cooperate  in  making 
use  of  the  material  and  be  responsible  for  collecting  the  cost;  that 
is,  the  cost  of  cartridging  and  freight.  Picric  acid  has  to  be  car- 
tridged  and  waterproofed  bofore  it  is  used.  We  have  no  definite 
figures:  the  cost  for  T.  N.  T.  is  5  cents  per  pound  for  cartridging 
and  the  freight  would  be  additional.  We  propose  that  all  expenses  in 
conne'^tion  with  the  cailridging  and  freight,  as  well  as  the  handling, 
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shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land  benefited,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment woidd  have  no  expense  attendant  upon  the  use  of  this  material 
except  for  supervising  the  actual  distribution  and  use.  If  it  takes 
less  than  $25,000  we,  of  course,  would  be  plad  to  t^irn  back  the  bal- 
ance, but  it  is  a  little  diflicult  for  us  to  estimate  the  actual  cost.  We 
have  looked  upon  this  as  an  investment  rather  than  an  increased  ex- 
pense, because  12,r)0(),0(M)  ])ounds  of  ])icric  acid  would  he  woi-th  as 
much  as  12/>i)0S){)0  pounds  of  dynamite,  even  of  the  lower  ^ade:  1 
believe  that  40  per  cent  dynamite  costs  now  about  20  cents  i>er  pound 
and  picric  acid  is  stronger  than  40  per  cent  dynamite. 

Mr.  AxDEKSON.  Does  picric  acid  deteriorate? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  It  deteriorates;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  if  this  is  not  utilized  it  will  eventually  go  to 
waste,  in  all  probability? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  We  have  been  a  little  hesitant  about  un- 
dei-taking  to  use  it  for  these  purposes,  because  we  had  been  advised 
that  it  was  a  rather  unsafe  explosive.  We  find  that  many  erroneous 
impressions,  however,  have  existed  with  reference  to  T.  X.  T.,  Trojan 
powder,  and  j)iactically  all  other  surplus  powders  that  come  into 
competition  with  commercial  products.  We  have  had  the  Bureau 
of  Miiies  make  a  very  thorough  test  of  picric  acid,  and  they  hare  pro- 
nounced it  safe  for  use  for  this  purpose.  We  have  endeavored  to  go 
into  that  phase  as  to  its  comparative  safety  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  special  knowledge  required  in  using  it? 
Does  it  require  handling  in  a  certain  way  or  a  different  way  from 
dynamite? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  somewhat  different;  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  in  using  it  there  should  be  some  demonstrations  made, 
such  as  we  propose  to  make.  It  is  a  little  faster  than  dynamite,  and 
'here  shoidd  be  some  instructions  given  in  its  use,  but  not  such  as 
to  require  a  large  amount  of  expense.  There  is  no  i*eason  why  it 
can  not  be  used  without  any  gi'eater  expense  than  dynamite  or  any 
of  the  other  common  explosives. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  T.  N.  T.  deteriorates,  too.  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo,  sir.  At  least,  not  I'apidly.  That  impres- 
sion has  been  circulate<l.  but  if  it  is  j^roperly  stored  there  is  very  lit- 
tle deteriorati(m  of  T.  X.  T. ;  in  fact.  T.  X.  T.  is  an  extremely'  safe 
explosive  and  an  extremely  stable  explosive.  It  is  one  of  thV  best 
explosives  we  know  anything  about  and  it  has  been  very  popular  in 
road  work.  Werare  hoi)ing  that  some  method  will  be  found  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  T.  X.  T.  on  a  commercial  basis,  as  at  pi-es- 
ent  its  cost,  a.s  compared  with  dynamite,  is  rather  prohibitive  for 
gen(»ral  use,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  ex])losives  that  we  have  ever  had 
on  construction  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what  purpose  would  you  have  to  spend  the 
$25,000? 

Mr.  JIacDonald.  For  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  BvKNES.  The  chances  are  you  would  not  need  $25,(KK)  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  should  hope  not. 

Mr.  Byknes.  And  if  it  were  spent,  your  statement  is  that  bv 
charging  up  the  expense  to  the  purchaser  of  it  a  good  pait  of  tlu^ 
amount  woidd  be  reimbursed  to  the  (iovernment? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo;  we  had  not  expected  to  suggest  that  this  ■ 
amount  be  reimbursed  to  the  (iovernment,  although  1  believe  that 
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the  material  would  be  easily  worth  the  cost.  P'or  instance.  12,500,000 
pounds  of  picric  acid,  if  we  put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  40  per  cent 
dynamite,  would  be  worth  $2,500,000,  and  we  would  be  able  to  car- 
tridge and  deliver  it  for  very  much  less.  It  is  all  in  bulk  now  and 
would  have  to  be  put  in  pai>er  cartridges — half-pound  cartridges — 
and  paraffined  in  order  to  prevent  its  deterioration  through  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture.  We  believe  there  is  a  good  profit  to  be  made 
in  salvaging  this  material  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  the  purchaser  would  pay  for  cartridging 
and  pay  the  freight ;  that  is  the  cost  to  the  user  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  if  the  purchaser  is  going  to  pay  for  the  car- 
j  tridging  and  the  freight  he  is  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  handling,  and 
1  the  amount  you  would  spend  would  be— — 

Mr.  MacI)onald  (interposing).  Simply  for  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  in  supervising  the  distribution  and  giving  such  instruction 
as  is  necessary  in  its  use.  A  definite  offer  has  been  made  to  us  by  the 
War  Department  that  this  material  be  turned  over  to  u^  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  this  stuff  stored  at  the  present  time? 
T^       Mr.  MacDonald.  At  Sparta,  Wis.,  and  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 
i        Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  just  wondering  as  to  the  freight  rate  to  the 
§  various  sections  of  the  country  if  it  were  scattered  around. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  would  cartridge  it  where  it  is  in  storage 
now ;  it  would  be  boxed  and  shipped  in  cartridge  form.  I  have  shown 
on  this  chart  the  States  in  which  there  would  be  use  for  the  surplus 
explosives. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  T.  X.  T.  distribution  and 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 
^       Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  distribute  it  your  idea  is  that  the  agricul- 
If  tural  college  should  handle  it  in  the  State  through  the  county  agent? 

Mr.  MacDonald,  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  would  provide  for  the  shipment  of  so  much 
^  of  it  upon  the  receipt  of  a  check  to  cover  the  cartridging  of  it  and 
the  freight? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Just  the  cartridging  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  w^ould  charge  for  the  cartridging  and  let  them 
pav  the  freight? 

IVfr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the  distribution  of  the 
T.  N.  T.  we  could  separate  that,  and  will  do  so  if  you  desire  it,  but 
the  T.  N".  T.  sent  to  the  State  highway  departments  has  been  han- 
dled along  with  all  of  the  other  distribution  of  materials,  and  we 
have  never  attempted  to  make  a  separation  of  the  T.  N.  T. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  care  particularly  for  the  figures,  but  I 
thought  if  it  had  been  handled  separately  you  could  give  us  the  cost 
so  that  we  might  have  some  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No;  it  has  been  handled  just  the  same  as  the 
trucks  or  any  other  materials  and  by  the  same  force.  We  would 
"Want  to  do  more  in  the  distribution  of  picric  acid  than  we  have  in 
the  distribution  of  the  T.  N.  T.  in  the  way  of  instructions  as  to  its 
use,  but  we  would  hope  to  have  that  handled  by  the  State  colleges. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  there  is  an  engineer  who  has 
already  done  much  work  of  this  kind ;  we  undoubtedly  would  make 
him  our  agent  in  that  State  and  would  probably  have  to  pay  a  part 
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of  his  salary  aiul  t  ravel  in*;  expenses  to  suix»rvise  the  distribution 
there. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  I  know  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  demand  f or  thii 
explosive  material  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Wisc'onsin  in  clearing 
lands. 

Mr.  Ma(  DoNAi.n.  There  is  also  in  the  Paeific  Xoithwest.  and  wc 
ha\e  expected  that  it  could  he  made  use  of  in  drainage  and  land- 
cleMrii^.ir  operations  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

yir  Ani:i:k>on.  Vou  referred  to  40  per  cent  dynamite  ait  20  cents  a 
j)ound.  hut  I  ima<rine  it  co>ts  a  farmer  a  <rood  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Ma(  !)oxAi.i).  I  .said  'JO  cent^,  and  the  (|u<itations  have  ^y^n 
alM)ut  that. 

Afr.  Wascn.  'I'hat  is  wholesale,  is  it  not^ 

Mr.  MacD.jnai.o.  That  would  l)e  in  carload  h)ts:  ves.  You  mean 
where  it  is  bought  in  less  than  carloati  lots^ 

Mr.  Wason.  ^'es. 

Mr.  Anukkson.  The  i)erson  who  actually  used  it  would  pay  a  <f<KKl 
de:il  n)orc  than  that,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Ma('I)(.xam).  Yes:  probably  80  cents  or  more.  We  have  re- 
girded  this  item  as  an  investment  which  will  make  use  for  api- 
cultural  purposes  of  a  very  lar«re  aniount  of  explosives  for  which 
there  s'^enis  to  Ix*  no  other  use.  I  do  not  know  what  its  disposition 
will  be  if  we  do  not  take  it.  The  War  Department  is  now  nrfrinp 
us  to  advise  them  whether  we  will  take  this  explosive  or  not. 

FKDEKAL  IJATINc;  OF  FAKM   IMPLKMENTS,  TlCA(TOR8,  ETC. 

For  item  Xo.  ()'i  we  are  asking  a  change  in  the  wording  to  read 
*"  For  inve^ti^atinir  and  reporting  upon,  independently  or  in  cooi)eni- 
tion  with  the  State  a^ricidtural  colleges  or  other  agencies,  engineer- 
ing i>r()blems  i)ertaining  to  agricultuiv,  including  the  construction, 
caj>acity,  usi*  and  oi)eration  of  farm  implements,  farm  machiner;. 
tractor.s,  ami  motor  tru<-ks  and  motive  power  for  farm  purposes,  the 
construction,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  equipment  of  farm 
dwellings  and  other  structures,  with  si)ecial  reference  to  economizinf^ 
material  and  labor  and  the  betterment  of  living  wmditions,  farm- 
Water  supply  and  drainage  disposal:  the  design  of  structures  and 
apparatus  for  the  us(»  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  iti  experi- 
ment work,  and  for  the  preparaticm  and  illustration  of  bulletins  re- 
lating to  these  subject^:  the  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment 
for  experimental  ])urposes,  the  erectioiv  of  such  structures  out.si(le 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  may  l>e  neces.sary  for  ex|>erimental 
purposes  oidy.  the  employment  of  assistants  an«l  labor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  els^»where,  rent  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  all  other  necessary  ex|)enses. 
$100,000.  of  whi<'h  $10,000  shall  be  immediately  available.**" 


FARM    I'OWKR. 


In  this  item  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $75,000,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  more  thorough  studies  of  farm  power,  particu* 
larly  the  testing  and  rating  of  farm  tractors  for  which  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  demand  both  from  the  users  and  the  manufvc- 
turers  themselves.   The  State  of  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  which  haa 
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SO  far  uiulei  taken  to  test  tractors,  but  a  large  number  of  the  States 
are  very  <i:reatly  interested  in  the  testing  and  rating  of  tractors,  be- 
cause  of  the  wide  distribution  they  are  now  getting,  in  1910  we  found 
that  there  were  29,()70  tractors  manufactured,  and  that  has  increased 
until  in  1919  we  have  164,590  tractoi-s  manufactured.  We  have  sliown 
here  on  a  chart  the  very  general  distribution  of  tractoi*s  for  faim  pur- 
poses. I  have  also  a  copy  of  some  of  the  reports  of  tests  which  are  now 
being  made  in  Nebraska.  The  users  and  manufactui*ers  are  both 
agreed  that  separate  testings  and  ratings  should  not  be  made  by  all  of 
the  48  States,  but  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency.  As 
far  as  (Sossible  we  propose  to  do  this  in  cooperation  with  the  Stnte 
agricultural  colleges;  this  and  other  work  which  we  propose  to  under- 
take under  this  particular  item. 

We  are  also  cooperating  with  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  connection 
with  agricultural  engineering  problems  affecting  that  State;  a|so  on 
a  i)roject  with  the  committee  on  ventilation  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  P^gineers  and  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts,  mvolving  an  investigation  of  and  the  development 
of  dairy-barn  ventilation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
held  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  December,  a  college  section  was 
formed  in  which  all  of  the  agricultural  coUejres,  regardless  of  mem- 
bership in  that  society,  are  members,  and  which  is  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  cooperation  between  the  colleges,  the  bureau,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  in  the  development  of  agricultural 
engineering  work  and  of  a  research  program.  In  addition  to  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  along  research  lines  and  the  farm-tractor  tests,  we  are 
developing  designs  for  farm  buildings  and  are  planning  to  make  a 
study  of  the  equipment  of  the  farms,  farm  bulidiuiors,  farm  dwellings, 
including  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation.  We  are  now  studying 
some  installations  of  farm  water  power  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  where  installations  have  already  been  made. 
We  are  also  giving  general  information  to  the  farmers  through  cor- 
respondence along  agricultural  engineering  lines.  The  main  purpose 
for  asking  this  additional  appropriation,  which  we  have  been  asking 
for  unsuccessfully  the  past  three  years,  is  to  develop  the  study  of 
farm  power  w  ith  reference  to  the  farm  tractor,  to  test  and  rate  these 
farm  tractors  as  manufactured  so  that  the  farmer  will  have  available 
an  authorative  test  of  the  actual  power  that  each  tractor  will  deliver 
if  he  should  purchase  and  use  it  on  his  farm.  In  1919,  186,000  tractors 
were  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$200,000,000;  purchased  without  any  guarantee  or  test  except  that  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  we  believe  that  the  present  status, 
and  future  use  of  the  tractor  on  the  farm  will  be  such  as  to  justify  their 
rating  and  testing  through  a  Federal  agency  in  cooperation  with  a 
State  asrency. 

Mr.  Wason.  Just  what  do  a'ou  mean  bv  Federal  ratin<r  of  the  hor-e- 
power?     What  would  the  test  be? 

Mr.  MacDoxaij).  The  test  would  c<msist  of  work  such  »is  the  farmer 
does  wnth  his  tractor.  In  making  these  tests  we  would  determine  the 
brake  horsepower,  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  drnAvbar:  the  trac- 
tor would  be  tested  at  rated  load,  at  maximum  load,  half  load,  and 
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varying  load:  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  and  the  amount  of  lubricatinir 
oil  antl  ^rea«e  used  would  be  noted.  Any  other  pertinent  facts  devel- 
oped would  also  be  reported. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  you  say  oil,  do  you  mean  ^s  or  lubricating  oil! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  By  oil  consumption  I  mean  the  consumption  oi 
fuel  oil ;  that  is,  the  consumption  of  gasoline  or  kerosene.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  test  we  find  the  brake  horsepower  developed,  the  speedy 
fuel  consumed,  the  kind  of  oil,  and  the  amount  used  per  hour  in  gtl- 
lonls  and  tlie  horsepower  developed  per  gallon;  the  water  consump- 
tion, temperatures,  etc.  This  would  not  lx»  a  compulsory  test:  no 
company  would  be  required  to  luive  the  test  made;  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  regulation  that  would  be  automatic  in  its  action,  for  it  would  not 
be  long  before  no  manufacturer  would  l)e  able  to  sell  a  tractor  that 
was  not  so  tested  and  rated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  the  complicated  result  of  this  test  commu- 
nicated to  the  purchaser  of  a  tractor  in  terms  he  will  understand^ 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  complicated  as  it  seems,,  but  to  me  it  hioks 
rather  complicated. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  really  is  not  very  complicated:  that  is,  the 
horsepower  develoi)ed  with  different  loads  is  given,  the  maximum 
horsepower  developed,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  used  to  develop  the 
power.  Such  a  chart  as  this  could  be  simplified  if  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  it  by  the  average  i>erson.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding  that  the  farmers  are  making  rather  general  use  of  the 
Nebraska  tests. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  You  say  that  a  numl)er  of  States  are  making  this 
investigation  i 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Only  one,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  they  are 
calling  on  us  for  lielp,  because  it  has  i)roven  much  more  expensive 
than  was  contemplate<l  wlien  they  started.  There  may  be  more  infor- 
mation there  than  the  average  ])erson  would  wish,  and  the  card 
might  be  simi)lified  by  giving  less  information. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  card  simi)ly  relates  to  horsepower  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  Now,  any  farmer  that  wants  a  tractor,  or,  at  least, 
the  average  farmer  that  wants  a  tractor,  will  see  a  demonstration  of 
the  machine  he  contemplates  purchasing,  will  he  not,  and  can  jud^ 
about  the  power  from  that  demonstration,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
kerosiMie  consimied  he  has  to  rely  largely  upon  what  the  manufacturer 
tells  him  us  to  that,  unless  he  makes  the  test  himself? 

Mr.  Ma('I)c)nali).  He  can  not  make  such  tests,  as  he  has  not  the 
ecpiipment  for  doing  so.  If  tlu*  tractor  has  been  tested  and  rateil.  he 
will  know  th(»  power  it  will  deliver  and  the  amount  of  fuel  and  oil 
it  used  (hiring  the  test.  This  information  can  not  be  secured  from  i 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  not  the  climatic  conditions  have  some  effect  on 
this  testing  and  rating^ 

Mr.  MAcDnNALi).  AVc  pr()})ose  to  overcome  that  by  making  the^e 
te>t>  in  various  sections  of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Wason.  1  live  in  what  you  would  call  a  cold  country,  and 
while  one  kind  of  an  engine  works  well  in  New  England  the  engine 
that  would  work  here  in  Virginia  would  not  serve  up  there. 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  We  propose  to  make  these  tests  under  the  exact 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  the  real  thing  which  the  farmer  is  interested 
in  not  so  much  the  power  of  his  engine  or  the  consumption  of  fuel 
as  the  durability  ot  the  material  used  in  the  consti*uction  of  the 
machine?  Is  that  not  the  one  great  fault  of  manufacturing  to-day, 
that  these  manufacturers  use  cast  iron  when  they  should  use  high- 
grade  steel ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  you  are  correct  as  to  that  with  some 
tractors,  but  in  this  test  any  weakness  that  became  apparent  is  noted 
and  the  manufacturers  are  interested  in  having  these  tests  ciirried  on. 
Further  than  simply  making  the  rating  to  develop  weak  ix)ints,  we 
propose  to  go  into  the  actual  design  of  the  machine  to  locate  the 
parts  which  should  be  redesigned  or  strengthened  in  order  to  make 
the  machines  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  is,  how- 
ever, keenly  interested  in  knowing  whether  or  not  the  tractor  he  pro- 
poses to  buy  will  deliver  its  rated  capacity. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Is  not  the  farmer  in  the  same  situation  to-day  regard- 
ing the  power  of  the  tractor  on  his  farm  as  was  the  purchaser  of  an 
automobile  used  to  be  when  first  buying  a  machine?  Why  should  not 
a  department  of  the  Government  make  the  same  tests  tor  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  automobile  as  to  make  these  tests  of  tractors  for  the 
farmers  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  believe  there  have  been  some  tests  of  that  kind 
made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  some  such 
tests. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  have  made  tests  at  the  request  of  manufacturers 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  remember  seeing  one  of  these  tests  down  there 
myself.  They  set  up  a  machine  and  took  the  power  developed  at  the 
iiind  wheels  of  an  automobile;  they  had  half  a  dozen  engines  running 
while  I  was  there,  which  they  were  testing  for  gasoline  consumption 
and  power  developed  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  any  of  that  ever  been  made  public?  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  except  from  one  manufacturer. 

Mr.  MacDonaij^.  In  1910  the  State  of  Nebraska  had  108  applica- 
tions for  tests  of  tractors  and  made  68  tests;  on  39  tests  no  change 
wa«  found  necessary  in  the  rating;  in  11  te^ts  there  was  a  change  in 
the  ratin«f:  in  11  a  change  in  equipment,  and  in  6  a  change  in  the 
specifications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  Nebraska  law  a  compulsory  law? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  It  requics  a  tractor  of  each  model  that  is  to  be 
sold  in  the  State  to  be  tested,  but  we  do  not  propose  a  c^mpulsoiy 
law;  in  that  respect  it  would  be  automatic  in  its  work,  because  it 
would  not  be  long  before  it  w^as  impossible  for  a  tra(;tor  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  tractor  unless  it  was  rated  and  brought  up  to  the  standard 
required.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  regulate  industry,  to 
set  a  reasonable  standard  which  must  be  met.  I  should  say  that  there 
is  a  very  grave  need  of  careful  studies  being  made  of  the  use  and 
development  of  farm  power,  not  only  mechanical  power,  but  also 
horse  power  as  well,  and  we  have  stalled  to  make  this  study  in  co- 
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operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Induiilry  and  the  Bureau  oi 
L 'ann  Management  and  Farm  Economics  in  order  to  answer  in  an 
authoritative  way  some  of  the  questions  being  asked  of  us  by 
farmers  generally  and  also  by  manufacturei's. 

Mr.  AVason.  My  point  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
parison, exccj)t  to  inquire  where  Government  activity  should  be^n 
or  cease  in  regard  to  censoring  manufacturers  and  if  this  regulation 
simply  censors  to  see  if  they  are  advertising  their  product  as  tnie  or 
false,  whv  should  it  not  be  actuallv  true  that  it  the  Government 
should  go  into  that  for  the  farmer,  why  is  it  not  proi^r  for  the  Gov- 
ernment toQo  into  it  for  the  man  who  owns  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  Tliere  has  evidently  developed  a  need  for  ratings 
of  this  character,  because  one  State  has  already  passed  a  compulsory 
law  and  is  actively  enforcing  it.  The  manufacturer  does  not  wish  to 
face  a  situation  if  each  State  passes  laws  making  different  reflations 
regarding  the  ditFerent  tests.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  co()i>erate  in  establishing  a  uniformity  in 
the  tests  which  will  allow  the  manufac^turer  making  a  single  proauct 
to  sell  his  tractor  in  all  of  the  States.  It  means  protection  for  the 
better  class  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  for  the  farmer,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  perhaps  as  eager  as  the  farmers  are  to  have  this 
work  undertaken. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  imagine  more  so,  although  there  is  need  enough  from 
the  farmei*s'  standpoint  to  have  some  sui>ervision  of  tractors. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Is  there  any  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  oti 
this  matter? 

ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  OUTSIDE  DISTIUCT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  provisions  in 

fi)ur  language.     You  say  ''the  erection  of  buildings  outside  of  the 
istrict  of  Q>lumbia  '';  what  have  you  in  mind  under  that  clause! 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Simply  the  erection  of  any  minor  structures  we 
may  need.     We  often  have  need  of  little  sheds,  temporary  buildings, 
but  nothing  of  a  permanent  character. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  language  as  it  now  stands  might  render  it 
liable  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  floor.  You  also  have  a  provision  for 
making  $10,000  immediately  available,  which  might  also  come  under 
the  same  head. 

Mr.  MacDonxVld.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  elimination  of  either 
if  they  woidd  render  the  language  of  the  item  objectionable  on  the 
floor. 

FOR  general  administrative  expenses. 

In  item  No.  G4,  "  General  administrative  expenses,"  there  are  no 
changes  either  in  language  or  amount.  It  is  the  same  amount  which 
we  have  had  for  a  number  of  vears. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  matter  here 
which  I  want  to  ask  you  al)()ut.  It  is  a  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America.  This  is  what  it  says 
under  the  title  "'  Farm  implements  " : 

A  census  will  show  the  inimlK^r  jin<l  value  of  diflVreiit  itpiiw  of  fa nn -operation 
equipment  inanufacturod  in  the  I'nitod  States  during  1920,  the  number  sold 
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here,  and  the  number  sohl  for  export,  and  is  heinj^  eollecfted  by  the  I)epar(ment 
of  Ajfricultiue.  Inl'oriuation  will  be  collected  from  the  maiuifaeturers  of  farm 
Implements,  vehicle  ,  and  other  equipment. 

Then,  in  another  phice  it  goes  on  to  say  that  this  census  will  be 
taken  by  the  Division  of  xVgncultural  Engineering  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  itoads.  Now,  this  was  handed  to  me  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  difference  there  was  between  the  census  proposed  to  be  taken 
here  and  the  census  which  the  Census  Bureau  takes,  biennially,  I 
think,  as  to  farm  implments  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  We  do  not  pi*opose  to  devote  any  considerable 
time  or  money  to  that  activity.  We  have  only  one  man  who  is  giv- 
ing part  of  his  time  to  the  collection  of  timely  statistical  informa- 
tion. From  time  to  time  we  come  face  to  face  with  conditions  in 
some  part  of  the  country  where  there  will  be  an  actual  shortage  of 
farm  implements  of  some  particular  character.  Last  year  we  made 
a   very  considerable  effort  to  get  certain  machines  sent  to  certain 

Earts  of  the  country  in  time  for  use,  and  the  principal  purpose  we 
ave  in  undeitaking  this  study  is  to  obtain  useiul  and  current  infor- 
mation as  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  agricultural  implements 
manufactured.  It  can  not  properly  be  called  a  census.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Bureau  oi  Entomology  in  developing  a  dusting 
machine  for  the  eradication  of  the  boll  weevil  and  are  working  with 
the  manufacturers  to  get  them  to  manufacture  enough  of  eracient 
machines  for  use. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trouble  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they  have  too 
many  of  these  machines  which  are  not  any  good. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  do  not  know  of  that  personally,  but  am  ready 
to  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  statement  made  to  the  committee  was  that  there 
was  quite  a  number  of  them  ineffective;  in  fact,  they  were  warning 
the  farmers  against  their  use. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  suspected  a  situation  of  that  kind,  because  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  has  requested  again  an  engineer  to  develop 
further  these  machines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wliere  do  these  people  get  the  idea  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  taking  a  census  of  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements  ? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  We  have  put  out  one 
bulletin  dealing  with  trucks  owned  and  used  by  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  have  material  ready  for  a  bulletin  on  trucks 
used  by  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  States,  but  the  information  we 
gather  is  secured  through  questionnaires  sent  out  to  manufacturers 
or  farmers. 

ARLINGTON    (VA.)    FARM — FOR   CONSTRUCTION    OF    IJVBORATORY   BUILDING. 

Item  Xo.  05  is  a  new  item  to  supplement  the  $75,000  now  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  building  on  the  Arlington 
Farm  propertv  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  permanent 
headciuart^rs  for  the  testing  and  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Koads.  There  is  a  $75,000  appropriation,  which  was  made 
available  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  for  the  erection  of  this  labora- 
tory building,  which  is  to  be  of  a  plain,  simple  type,  to  get  as  much 
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floor  space  as  possible  for  the  expenditure.  It  will  probably  be 
erected  of  reinforced  concrete  of  the  semifactory  type.  Due  to  tbe 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  our  jrrwi 
ncessity  for  laboratory  space,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$75,000,  which  would  make  the  building  cost  $150,000. 

Mr.  Andi:kson.  Has  construction  been  commenced  on  this  build- 
ing? 

Air.  ilAcDoNAU).  No,  sir:  we  are  erecting  a  tent  in  which  to  cam 
on  our  work  until  we  can  get  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  AxDEiwoN.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  not  now  a  situation  in  the 
building  line  that  would  indicate  tlu*  possibility  of  lower  costs  in  the 
near  future? 

Mr.  MacDonali).  Prices  are  lower  now  and  I  do  not  l>elieve  they 
will  be  much  lower  for  a  building  of  this  particular  type  for  some 
time.  Wacan  do  a  gi-eat  deal  of  this  under  our  own  supervision  and 
with  our  own  equipment.  The  type  of  building  construction  must 
be  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Does  the  Fine  Arts  C'ommission  have  supervisi<in 
over  all  the  buildings  in  Potomac  Park? 

Mr.  Hakrisox.  \es,  sir;  and  they  are  very  careful  of  the  kind  of 
structure  they  will  permit  to  be  erected  there. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  And  you  have  to  follow  their  plans? 

Mr.  MacDoxaij).  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  not  looked  up  the 
authority,  but  we  submit  all  our  plans  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  reason  why  a  building  of  this  type  shoidd  not  be  built  now. 
The  need  is  so  great  that  it  very  much  more  than  offsets  the  decrease 
that  we  are  likely  to  have  in  tlie  next  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Wasox.  1  undei*stand  you  are  now  occupying  the  Willanl 
Building:  on  Fourteenth  Street. 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  also  you  are  occupying  part  of  a  building  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  across  from  the  Wdlard  Hotel? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Wasox.  Have  you  another  building? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  \\  e  have  no  other  buildings,  but  we  are  occupying 
laboratory  space  in  the  Willard  Building  which  is  very  badly  needea 
for  other  activities. 

Mr.  AxDERSOX.  If  this  building  is  constructed  will  you  l>e  able  to 
get  along  without  the  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  MacDox'au).  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  AxDMKsoN.  That  situation  woidd  not  be  changed? 

Mr.  MArDoNALD.  Xo,  sir;  that  situation  would  not  be  changed. 
Some  of  this  work  we  are  carrying  on  in  temporary  shacks  at  the 
farm,  but  they  are  entirely  inadequate  for  this  work.  We  propose 
now  by  using  a  tent  to  carry  on  this  winter  important  work  in  sub- 
grade  and  surface  investigations.  I  would  like  to  bring  very  clearly 
before  the  committee  that  road  work  has  so  increased  since  1916, 
and  j>articularly  since  the  war,  that  we  will  have  to  have  space  out- 
side of  these  two  buildings  unless  we  can  relieve  it  in  this  manner. 
I  believe  that  concludes  this  item. 

Mr.  IIarrl'^ox.  If  agreeable  to  the  conmiittee,  we  will  take  up  the 
insecticide  and  fungicide  board,  item  Xo.  281.  Dr.  Haywood  will 
exjdain  the  items. 
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Thursday,  December  30,  1920. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  AND  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  UVINOSTON,  CHIEF,  BTJBEAU  OF 
MAEKETS;  ME.  L.  M.  ESTABEOOK,  CHIEF,  BTJEEAU  OF  CEOP  ES- 
TIMATES;  ME.  CHESTEE  MOEEILL,  ASSISTANT  AND  DIVISION 
CHIEF,  BUEEAU  OF  MAEKETS;  ME.  W/A.  WHEELEE,  SPECI^- 
IST  IN  MAEEET  INFOEMATION;  ME.  W.  A.  SHEEMAN,  SPECIAL- 
1ST  IN  MAEKET  SUEVEYS;  ME.  E.  0.  MONTOOMEEY,  IN  CHAEOE 
FOEEION  MAEEET  SEEVICE;  ME.  C.  W.  MANN,  POMOLOGIST; 
ME.  W.  E.  MEADOWS,  COTTON  TECHNOLOGIST;  AND  MISS  COE- 
NELIA  LYNE,  ADMINISTEATIVE  ASSISTANT. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Mr.  Livingston,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  general 
.statement  ? 

Mr.  Hakrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  note,  we  areproposing 
to  consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  reasons  which  are  set  out  very  concisely  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  read  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  so  it  will  be  in  the  record.    The  Secretary  says: 

1  have  rec'oiniiieiuU'd  in  the  estimates  to  the  Congress  that  authority-  be 
given  to  consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
I  have  been  intluenceil  to  take  this  course  by  a  number  of  important  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  that  each  of  the  bureaus,  in  accomplishing  the  important 
work  with  which  it  is  charged,  needs  the  additional  strength  that  could  be 
brought  to  it  by  some  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  other.  In  the  second 
place,  the  legal  duties  of  the  two  overlap  in  some  directions,  and  there  is  a 
natural  and  inevitable  tendency  for  each  bureau  to  duplicate  a  portion  of  the 
others  work.  This  tendency  would  be  eliminated  by  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion, and  conlusion  \u  ihe  pulilic  Mii-d  .-is  to  tJ'<  '\n  ^i^"  c  U  Dttw  en  the 
two  bureaus  would  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  crop  and  market  reports  could 
be  published  together,  and  farmers  and  business  men  would  have  all  the  facts 
in  one  <locunient.  The  leased  telegraph  wires  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  could 
be  utiliz«»d  for  transmitting  crop  Information  to  Washington  ^nd  for  its 
prompt  <lissenii nation.  In  some  States  the  branch  offices  of  the  two  bureaus 
could  be  bi*ought  together  in  the  same  quarters,  and  freciuently  the  same  crop 
and  live-stock  specialists  could  serve  both  bureaus,  not  only  In  this  country 
but  abroad.  The  oi)erating  forces  of  tlie  two  organizations  could  be  com- 
bined, as  well  as  the  duplicating  and  mailing  services  and  the  staffs  dealing 
with  the  purchase,  custody,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  supplies.  Spe- 
•ciallsts  working  along  statistical  and  economic  lines  in  both  bureaus  could  be 
brought  together  in  a  statistical  research  division  to  handle  statistics  of  pro- 
/iluction,  consiunption,  imports  and  exports,  surpluses  and  deflclencles,  and 
farm  ami  market  prices  of  agricultural  products  for  all  countries.  In  .short, 
the  proposed  consolidation  is  in  line  with  goo<l  a<lmInlstration  and  efficiency  In 
Ibe  public  service  and  should  be  i)Ut  Into  effect  without  delay. 

That  indicates,  in  a  g:eneral  way,  the  considerations  which  led  the 
Secretary  to  make  this  recommendation:  and  as  we  ^o  throii^nrh  the 
different" items,  Mr.  Livintrston,  if  it  is  a«rreeable  to  you,  will  explain 
them,  and  as  we  come  to  the  items  that  affect  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Ks- 
timates  T  will  ask  Mr.  Estabrook  to  discuss  them. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Liviiifrston,  you  mav  proceed. 
Mr.  LiviN(JSTON.  In  addition  to  what  \tr.  Harrison  has  read  with 

oosed  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
rop  Estimates.  I  should  like  to  state  that  a  very 


reference  to  the  pror 
with  the  Bureau  of  ( 
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rlear-ciit  statement  of  the  reason  for  this  proposal  is  contained  in 
the  note  at  the  bottom  of  pacre  25*2  of  the  oill  before  von.  Mav  1 
suirirest  that  that  statement  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  so  that 
anyone  reaflin<r  the  hearin<rs  will  have  a  better  nndersttindinjr  of  the 
sitnation? 

Mr.  ITarrison.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  l>ecause  the  same 
statement  is  made  in  what  I  have  just  read. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  LiviN(;sTON.  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  with 
refei'ence  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  as  a  whole. 

The  work  of  the  Bnrean  of  Markets  is  divided  into  three  o^iips 
of  activity,  investigational  and  demonstrational.  service,  and  regu- 
latory work.  This  year  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $703,000,  ap- 
proximately, for  inyesti<rational  and  demonstrational  work.  That 
includes  both  the  lump  fund  and  the  statutory  roll.  The  estimates 
for  this  year  ask  for  about  $748,000,  or  an  increase  of  $45,000,  for 
investigational  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $703,(K)()  is  for  investiffational  and  demonstrational 
>vork  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  are  askin^^  for  $748,000? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  service  work  this  year  we  have 
an  aj)propriation  of  $874,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  $2535,0(.)0,  or  an 
increase  of  about  $1,361, OCX).  Most  of  that  increase  is  due  to  two 
items,  one  the  increase  in  the  market  information  service,  and  the 
remainder  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  is  shown  here  as  an 
increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Hoav  much  is  the  amount  of  the  transfer  from  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  increase  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  $782,646. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  amount  you  arc  asking  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir ;  the  increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Which  would  otherwise  have  been  under  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  increase. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Chargeable  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  chargeable  to  the  Bureau  dt  Crop  Estimates. 

Under  the  regulatory  work  we  have  this  year  $961,000  and  the 
estimate  proposes  a  total  of  about  $1^34,000,  or  an  increase  ot 
$273,000,  principally  for  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act 
and  the  warehouse  acts.  The  items  as  they  appear  in  the  estimate 
are  not  grouped  according  to  the  classification  which  I  have  jiJI 

fiven  you,  but  for  your  better  understanding  of  the  working  of  the 
ureau  I  think  it  is  well  for  you  to  have  that  picture  of  the  ui vision 
in  the  background. 

If  that  is  satisfactory  I  will  take  up  the  statutory  roll  next. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  can  indicate  which  of  the.se  items 
comes  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  prepared  a  tabulation  of  the  statu- 
tory roll  that  might  be  helpful  to  you  in  understanding  what  is 
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actually  being  recommended  on  the  statutory  roll.  The  present  statu- 
tory roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  $710,650  and  the  present  statu- 
tory roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  $130,580.  The  present 
statutory  roll  of  the  combined  bureaus  is  $841,230.  The  roll  pro- 
posed in  the  estimates  is  $937,870,  or  an  increase  of  $96,640.  Of 
that  $96,640,  $42^00  came  about  by  the  recommendation  of  transfers 
from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
new  places  of  $54,440. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Is  that  increase  dependent  upon  increases  in  the 
general  items  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Almost  all  of  that  increase  is  due  to  the  increases 
asked  for  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  items 
which  would  have  been  asked  for  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
transfer  was  made.  I  think  I  can  make  that  a  little  clearer  this  way, 
if  I  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARIES,  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  PROMOTIONS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  are  asking  that  certain  places  on  the  present 
statutory  roll  be  dropped  and  that  others  be  substituted  therefor. 
We  recommend  that  22  clerks  at  $1,000,  one  map  tracer  at  $900,  and 
one  map  tracer  at  $720  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  can  not  do  business  on  the  basis  of  this  chart, 
because  we  would  never  be  able  to  locate  them  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  I  can  locate  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  may  get  a  Letter  view  of  what  happens  from 
this  cliart,  but  we  must  locate  these  places  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Livincjston.  In  that  event  we  will  have  to  start  at  the  other 
end.  May  I  just  explain  that  a  little  further  and  then  I  will  pro- 
ceed. So  far  as  the  present  Bureau  of  Markets  is  concerned  we  have 
asked  to  drop  24  places  and  to  substitute  therefor  6  clerks  at  $1,600 
each  and  10  clerks  at  $1,4()()  each— total,  $23,600.  By  the  proposed 
change  substantiallv  the  same  amount  of  money  is  involved — in 
fact,  $20  less. 

So  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  concerned,  we  are 
recommending  that  a  number  of  places  be  dropped — 1  chief  of 
bureau,  $4,(X)0:  1  clerk  at  $1,300:  15  clerks  at  $900  each;  3  messengers 
at  $720  each:  and  1  charwoman  at  $240:  or  a'total  of  $21,200.  We 
are  asking  that  the  following  places  be  added  instead  of  those 
dropped,  9  clerks  at  $1,800  each:  10  clerks  at  $1,600  each;  17  clerks 
at  $1,400  each:  11  clerks  at  $1,200  each;  1  skilled  laborer  at  $1,200; 
2  messengers  at  $900  each ;  and  1  charwoman  at  $360 ;  or  a  total  of 
$72,560,  whereas  the  places  dropped  total  $21,200.  There  are  two 
promotions  of  $3,100.  That  shows  a  total  increase  of  $54,440.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  places  dropped  amounts  to  $44,820  and 
the  new  places  added,  $99,260. 

VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  of  the  places  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
that  you  propose  to  drop  vacant  now  ? 

Mr.  LI\^NGST0N.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  map  tracer  at  $900,  a  map 
tracer  at  $720 ;  there  is  one  $1,320  place  vacant ;  there  are  seven  $1,200 
places  vacant,  one  $1,080  place  vacant,  and  two  $900  places. 
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Miss  Lyne.  The  $1,820  place,  the  seven  at  $1,200  each,  and  tbe 
one  at  $1,080  are  for  tele<i:raph  operators. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  Are  those  vacancies  due  to  your  inability  to  fill 
the  positions  at  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir:  we  can  not  find  people  who  will  accept 
those  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  lon^  have  they  been  vacant? 

Miss  Lyne.  About  one  year,  I  tliink. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  And  how  many  })laces  are  vacant  in  the  Bureau  of 
Cro])  Estimates? 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  J'here  are  nine  vacancies  in  the  $900  ^rade.  or  ir> 
places  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  was  goin«:  to  say  that  the  vacancies  at  the  time 
the  estimates  were  prepared  ])robably  would  not  correspond  witli  the 
vacancies  now  because  of  chan<res  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  I  understancr:  that  is  not  a  constant  quantity. 

Mr.  LiviN(;sToN.  There  is  a  very  rapid  turnover  in  the  $1,000  class, 
people  goin^r  and  comin^r  frequently. 

With  res]7ect  to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^e,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  ask  for  cei-tain  changes  in  designa- 
tion, wliich  do  not  chancre  the  totals.  For  instance,  one  executive 
clerk  is  provided  for  instead  of  one  clerk  in  charge  of  supplies  and 
accounts,  three  executive  clerks  instead  of  one  chief  clerk  and  two 
clerks,  two  executive  clerks  instead  of  one  administrative  and  one 
executive  assistant:  one  clerk  from  one  telegraph  operator,  seven 
clerks  from  seven  telegraph  oi)erators,  one  clerk  from  one  telegraph 
ojierator,  and  three  laborers  from  three  skilled  laborers.  In  no  case 
does  that  involve  a  change  in  the  amount  of  money.  The  recom- 
mndation  is  made  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  more  consistency 
in  our  designations  and  to  utilize  certain  vacant  places. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  Of  course,  these  telegraph  operator  places  have 
the  salaries  fixed  on  the  basis  of  their  being  operators  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  being  clerks? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  while  the  change  in  title  does  not  actually 
affect  tlie  amount  of  money  invohed  in  the  places,  still  the  question 
arises  wliether  you  are  going  to  i>ay  clerks  the  same  salaries  that^ 
you  pav  telegrai^h  operators,  and,  if  so,  why? 

Ml'.  t^iviNGSToN.  We  will  not  fill  those  positions,  in  the  event  of 
the  change,  by  telegraph  operators.  We  will  fill  them  with  clerical 
appcuntments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 

Miss  Lyne.  We  did  not  transfer  a  certain  number  of  clerks  to 
the  statutory  roll  on  account  of  these  changes  in  designation.  The 
places  changed  from  telegraph  o])erator  to  clerk  are  vacant,  and  we 
have  asked  for  the  change  in  title  so  that  we  can  use  these  vacant 
[)lnces  for  clerks  that  we  are  now  carrying  on  the  lump  fund. 

5Ir.  Livingston.  The  change  in  the  title  of  the  higher  positions  is 
for  the  i)urpose  of  permitting  some  uniformity  in  the  designation 
of  the  statutory  places.  For  instance,  we  would  provide  that  all 
statutorv  places  from  $2,400  to  $3,000  should  be  called  administrative 
assistants  and  that  all  up  from  $1,080,  but  not  including  $2,400^ 
should  be  designated  as  executive  clerks,  and  then  class  4,  class  3^ 
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and  so  on  down.     In  other  words,  ^ive  some  uniformity  to  the 
nomenehitiire. 

Mr.  Ri  RKY.  Do  you  retain  in  the  language  the  designation  "tele- 
^•t^njih  operator''? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  positions  provided 
for  on  the  statutory  roll  for  which  we  are  not  asking  a  change.  Does 
that  explain  suflSciently  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  take  up  each  of  these 
items? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  not  some  way  of  ascertaining  the  relation- 
ship between  this  statement  and  the  one  in  the  book?  It  does  not 
help  us  any  to  know  that  you  drop  22  clerks  at  $1,000  each  unless 
we  know  where  tliey  are  in  the  estimates.  When  we  come  to  make 
up  this  bill,  if  we  do  not  give  you  everything  that  you  ask  for,  which 
we  probably  will  not 

Mr.  LivaNGSTON  (interposing).  That  will  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  have  to  consider  the  whole  situation; 
we  can  not  merely  consider  the  places  on  the  facts  presented. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Please  take  the  statutory  roll  and  go  through  with  it 
and  indicate  the  changes  asked  for. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Item  No.  2,  which  is  now  designated  cbief  clerk. 
We  ask  that  that  place  be  dropped  and  instead  of  a  chief  clerk  that 
we  have  one  executive  clerk. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  Bureau  of  Markets'  place? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  simply  a  chance  in  designation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  this, 
because  you  have  combined  the  two  bureaus  and  put  all  the  clerks 
together,  and  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a  job  to  get  the  thing  straight- 
ened out. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  You  propose  that  one  of  the'  executive  clerks  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerk? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  bureau  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the 
work  of  the  chief  clerk  is  divided  up  among  a  number  of  high-grade 
clerks  performing  other  work  also.  These  clerks  are  included  in 
what  we  term  our  branch  of  operation.  This  branch  is  in  charge 
of  an  administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  now  no  chief  clerk? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  we  have  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  not  performing  the  duties  of  chief  clerk  as 
they  are  performed  in  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  performs  certain  duties  that  a  chief  clerk 
ordinaril}^  j)erforms,  but  the  rest  are  divided  up  among  a  number  of 
administrative  clerks,  who  are  all  operating  under  an  administrative 
assistant. 

Mr.  Rfbey.  There  is  one  difficulty  about  that.     You  ask  for  the 

dropping  of  the  title  of  chief  clerk,  and  you  will  find  over  here  findi- 

cating]  where  another  bureau  has  asked  that  an  executive  clerk  be 

•changed  to  a  chief  clerk,  so  that  the  titles  of  the  various  clerks 

throughout  the  departments  are  not  uniform? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  presume  that  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  do  not  remember  which  one  it  was,  but  they  assigned 

in  that  bureau  as  a  reason  that  they  wanted  to  make  the  title  conform 
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to  th(»  title  in  the  other  bureaus.     They  are  ehaiifring  to  chief  derk 
and  you  are  changing  from  chief  clerk  to  something:  else? 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  To  executive  assistant.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  is  concerned,  it  is  to  brin^  abcuit  uniformity  in  our  nomen- 
clature for  the  clerical  posititms.  It  would  brinp:  about  some  uiu- 
formity  if  all  clerical  positions  having  a  salary  attached  of  $2.40*i 
to  $'>,(i00  could  be  administrative  assistants,  and  if  the  salaries  of 
executive  clerks  could  be  from  $1.J)S0  up  to,  but  not  including.  $2,400. 
If  the  chief  clerk  remains  it  will  make  no  ])articular  difference,  ex- 
cent  some  ironing  out  of  the  nomenclature. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  classifications? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Administrative  assistants,  $2,400  to  $iii,0(X),  in- 
clusive: executive  clerks,  $1,980  up  to,  but  not  including.  $2,4(M\  ami 
then  come  the  clerks  of  class  four,  class  three,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  both  of  these  administrative  assistants,  three 
and  four.  Bureau  of  Market  employees? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  Item  No.  5,  one  jidministrative  as- 
sistant— by  transfer  from  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates — with  increase 
of  $0()0  and  change  of  title:  this  is  to  provide  for  the  present  chief 
clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  I  think  it  woidcl  l)e  desirable 
for  Mr.  Estabrook  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  increase 
involved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  EsTAm?cM)K.  Our  present  chief  clerk,  who  has  occupied  that 
position  for  several  years,  is  a  very  competent  man,  and  in  addition 
to  the  duties  which  he  renders  as  chief  clerk  he  has  acted  as  seci'etarr 
for  our  advisory  committee  on  finance  and  business  methods,  which 
is  a  departmental  committee,  constantly  overhauling  rec^ulations  and 
passing  upon  complications  that  arise  under  that.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  draw  up  the  reports  and  to  do  a  ^reat  deal 
of  investigational  work  in  connection  with  those  questions.  He  is 
a  man  easily  worth  $.*i.(HK).  He  has  been  fretting  the  same  salary'  since 
\i)V\  and  we  feel  that  a  man  of  his  ability  is  entitled  to  a  fair  in- 
crease in  his  stdary.  Of  course,  if  this  conscdidation  is  approved  bv 
the  committee  it  means  the  elimination  of  his  ]>osition  as  chef  clerk 
just  as  it  means  the  elimination  of  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Bureftu 
of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  G,  one  clerk  in  charge  of 
su])plies  and  accounts,  $2,250. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  change  in  desicrnation  only? 

Mr.  l^iviNGSTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  item  is  item  No.  7,  which 
provides  for  that  change. 

The  next  item,  Xo.  8,  six  executive  clerks  at  $2,000  each,  an  in- 
crease of  three.  These  three  additional  places  are  submitted  in  lieu 
of  a  chief  clerk  and  two  clerks  at  $2,000  each,  api^earing  in  items 
2  and  9. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  clerks  all  crop  estimate  employees? 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  No;  all  Bureau  of  Market  employees.    . 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  chief  clerk  is  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
is  under  item  5. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  see. 
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Mr.  Ri:bey.  Where  are  the  clerks  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  indicated  on  this  list? 

Miss  Lyne.  Most  of  them  are  indicated  under  item  13. 

Mr.  KiBEY.  Wherever  in  this  livSt  they  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Pvstimates  it  is  indicated? 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  the  new  phices  that  relate  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  are  indicated. 

Mr.  RuREY.  Those  not  indicated  all  belong  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  The  two  clerks  included  in  item  8  are 
also  shown  in  item  9.  ()ne  executive  assistant  in  item  10  is  dropped 
and  the  place  is  included  under  item  11,  three  executive  clerks  at 
$1,980  each,  one  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  and  two  new  places. 
These  two  additional  places  are  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  exe<*utive 
assistant  and  administrative  assistant  at  $1,980,  items  10  and  12. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  change  in  salary? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir.  Item  18,  20  clerks,  class  4.  increase  of 
15,  G  by  transfer  from  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  9  new  places. 
Those  all  relate  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Estaprook.  I  think  on  our  statutory  roll  we  are  asking  for  51 
new  places  and  recommending  the  elimination  of  21,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  30  new  places.  This  is  necessary,  because  for  many  years 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  l)een  practically  unable  to  handle 
the  big  volume  of  work  that  is  constantly  increasing,  and  handle  it 
efficiently  as  it  should  be  handled.  We  asked  last  year  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  roll.  We  ask  an  increase  this  year  for  the 
same  reason.  We  need  this  additional  force  and  need  especially 
some  higher  salaried  positions.  We  can  not  get  for  $900  or  $1,000 
the  kind  of  man  we  need  for  high-class  statistical  work.  If  we  can 
bring  in  some  competent,  experienced  clerks  in  the  higher  grades, 
thev  can  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  now  has  to  be  done 
b}^  higher-salaried  technical  people  for  lack  of  anyone  to  do  this  kind 
of  work.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  some  places  in  the  higher 
grades  so  it  will  be  possible  to  make  promotions  from  time  to  time  as 
the  men  earn  them,  so  as  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  promotion  as  a 
stimulus  to  better  work.  So  long  as  we  are  loaded  up  with  low- 
grade  salaries  people  become  discouraged,  and  though  they  stay 
there  year  after  year,  instead  of  increasing  in  efficiency,  they  become 
less  efficient.  Unless  you  can  hold  out  the  possibility  of  advance- 
ment at  some  time  in  the  future  as  a  reward  for  good  work,  it  is  a 
detriment  to  the  service.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  this  in- 
crease, in  order  to  have  the  different  grades  so  as  to  make  a  symmetri- 
cal organization.  The  reason  stated  in  the  language  under  item  13 
applies  to  the  two  or  three  grades  in  w^hich  we  have  distributed  these 
increases.  The  principal  reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  work  efficiently. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item.  No.  15,  41  clerks,  class  3,  increase 
of  26,  1  by  transfer  from  the  lump  sum.  Bureau  of  Markets,  9  by 
transfer  from  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  16  new  places.  Six 
of  those  new  places  are  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  under  the  present 
arrangement,  and  10  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  6 
D€W  places  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  are  offset  by  dropping  22 
clerks  at  $1,000  each  under  item  26. 
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The  next  is  item  19,  82  clerks  of  cltiss  2,  an  increase  of  47. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  5  of  those  b}'^  transfer  from  the  lump 
fund  ? 

Mr.  LiviNosixiN.  Five  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund.  Bureau  ot 
Markets. 

Miss  Lyne.  There  are  no  transfers  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates lump  fund  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  three  or  four  lump-sum  funds,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  a  numl)er  of  lump  funds  or  items. 

Mr.  Andersc^n.  There  is  no  indication  of  what  lump  fund  this 
comei  from. 

Miss  Lyne.  Under  each  lump  fund  the  clerks  transferred  are 
either  listed  or  the  a^rgregate  transfers  are  ^ven.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  that  exact,  data  here  with  us,  but  we  can  prepare  a  table 
showini!:  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Livingston.  For  instance,  on  page  258,  under  item  74,  there 
is  a  transfer  of  four  clerks,  one  at  $1,56(),  one  at  $1,400,  and  two  at 
$1,100  each. 

Miss  Lyne.  We  can  send  you  a  table  showing  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  19,  82  clerks  of  class  2,  an 
increase  of  47,  5  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  and  15  by  transfer 
from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  P^stimates,  and  27  new  places.  The  new 
places  are  explained  under  items  13  and  15. 

The  next  is  item  Xo.  20,  two  clerks,  $1,890  each,  an  increase  of  one 
by  transfer  from  lump  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  the 
statutory  roll. 

Item  "So,  21  is  six  clerks,  at  $1,320  each,  an  increase  of  one. 

Miss  Lynk.  The  position  of  one  telegraph  operator  at  $1,320  is 
now  vacant,  and  we  are  asking  for  the  conversion  of  that  place  into 
a  clerical  position. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  a  decrease  in  your  item  last  year,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  where  did  all  these  clerks  on  the  lump 
fund  go  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  great  many 
cases  or  to  have  employed  others  in  their  places.  We  have  to  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  help  in  connection  with  certain 
lines  of  work  which  were  recently  increased,  while  there  were  d^ 
creases  in  other  lines  not  requiring  so  many.  In  the  market  informa- 
tion service  and  statistical  work,  for  instance,  we  shifted  our  work 
in  order  to  have  a  market  information  service  in  a  summary  foim 
This  required  a  large  amount  of  clerical  help.  That  accounts  for 
some  of  these  clerks.  In  other  cases  the  transfers  are  provided  for 
because  the  statutory  roll  has  never  been  large  enough. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  \Ve  always  though  it  was  too  large. 

Miss  Lyne.  We  \uu\  to  kecj)  a  certain  number  of  clerks  on  tlie 
luni])  funcL 

Mr.  Andkkson.  1  can  understand  when  you  get  an  increase  in  your 
lump  sums  why  you  miglit  need  an  increase,  if  you  have  not  esti- 
mated for  enough  clerks,  and  1  can  understand  why,  under  those 
circumstances,  you  may  need  more  clerks  to  be  employed  out  of  the 
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liiiiip  fuiul;  but  where  you  have  a  decrease  in  your  appropriation  I 
can  not  understand  it. 

Miss  Lyxe.  Last  year  we  asked  for  a  number  of  transfers  to  the 
statutory  roll  from  the  lump  fund,  and,  though  you  cut  out  some  of 
them,  w-^e  had  to  continue  carrying  these  clerks  on  the  lump  fund 
in  order  to  do  our  work  at  all. 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  Item  28  is  for  231  clerks,  class  1,  an  increase  of 
o8 — 40  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  18  new 
places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  you  transfer  them  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates,  does  that  mean  from  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  no  transfers  from  the  lump 
funds  to  the  statutory  roll  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Seven 
of  the  new  places  are  on  account  of  changes  from  places  as  telegraph 
operators  and  the  remainder  are  new  places  asked  for  hy  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates. 

Item  25  is  for  79  clerks,  at  $1,1(X)  each,  an  increase  of  14  by  trans- 
fer from  the  lump  fimd,  all  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Item  26  is  for  82  clerks,  at  $1,00()  each,  a  decrease  of  22  and  an 
increase  of  9  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  making 
a  total  net  decrease  of  13  places.  The  22  places  dropped,  as  before 
explained,  are  to  offset  some  higher-salaried  places  which  have  been 
asked  for  in  the  items  above. 

Item  27  is  for  14  clerks,  at  $1,080  each,  an  increase  of  1,  which  is 
a  change  from  a  telegraph  operator  to  a  clerk.  The  telegraph- 
operator  position  is  now  vacant,  and  we  can  not  fill  it  with  a  clerk. 

The  next  items  in  which  there  are  changes  are  items  35,  36,  and  37. 
It  is  recommended  that  these  places  be  dropped  and  that  places  as 
clerks  with  the  same  salary  be  substituted. 

The  next  item  is  46,  for  one  map  tracer  at  $900.  It  is  recommended 
that  that  place  be  dropped  and  also  that  item  47  be  dropped. 
Miss  Lynr.  They  have  been  vacant  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  52, 
for  three  machine  operators,  at  $900  each,  an  increase  of  one  by  trans- 
fer from  the  lump  fund.  One  skilled  laborer  is  also  transferred  from 
the  lump  fund.  In  the  case  of  the  three  skilled  laborers,  at  $900  each, 
that  is  a  change  in  title  only. 

Mr.  Ri  BEY.  In  item  54  you  have  one  skilled  laborer  at  $1,200  sub- 
mitted. 

Miss  Lyne.  That  is  one  of  the  Crop  Estimate  places.  That  is  a 
new  place  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  all  these  new  places  on  the  statutory  roll  that 
are  asked  for  in  the  interest  of  the  crop  estimate  work  based  ujxm 
the  expansion  of  the  activities  of  that  bureau  that  is  requestecl  in 
these  estimates? 

Mr.  EsTABKooK.  Parti  v.  The  increase  of  the  statutorv  roll  is 
asked  for  two  reasons:  One  is  that  the  bureau  is  now  undermanned, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  and  the  other  is  for  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  the  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  it  nndermanned? 
Mr.  EsTARR(H)K.Tt  is  undermanned,  I  should  say,  10  per  cent      It 
is  undermanned  i)artly  in  nuni})ers  and  partly  in  the  distribution 
and  the  kind  of  |)eople  we  have.     We  have  too  manv   low-cjrade 
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stihirie^  filled  by  pe(>i)li'  who  are  not  (iimlified  to  do  the  kind  of  vork 
that  is  demiUided. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  That  is  what  everybodj^  says.  It  would  seem  thai 
you  have  no  low-grade  work  in  any  of  these  bureaus  and  that  you 
do  not  need  anyl)odv  but  high-grade  people. 

Mr.  EsTARROoK.  \\e  have  some  low-grade  work,  and  quite  a  gooJ 
deal  of  it,  but  we  have  also  some  high-grade  work. 

Mr.  RrRKY.  Do  you  not  find  it  more  diflRcult  to  keep  your  high- 
grade  clerks  ( 

Mr.  EsTARR(K)K.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RrRKY.  You  lo.-e  them  and  do  not  lose  the  others? 

ilr.  EsTAKRooK.  That  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
We  ])elieve  we  have  been  like  a  training  sch(K)l  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  departments.  When  we  get  a  good  clerk  and  he  learns  how  to 
take  up  data* and  summarize  it  and  use  his  brains  on  it,  the  Fedeml 
Trade  Commission  and  other  people  find  it  out  and  offer  him  a  higher 
salary,  and  we  will  not  stand  in  his  way,  but  will  let  him  go.  Tlien 
we  start  with  somebody  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  or  with  an  inex- 
perien(*ed  clerk,  and  it  takes  a  year  to  develop  him.  He  may  not 
have  the  capacity  for  development.  That  process  has  been  going  on 
for  several  years,  so  that  we  *^et  an  accumulation  of  low-grade  i>eople. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  56,  five  laboi*ei"s  at  $900  each, 
two  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  and  three  new  places.  Those 
three  new  j^laces  are  simply  changes  in  title. 

Miss  Lynk.  These  changes  in  title  make  it  a  little  easier  to  use  the 
places. 

Mr.  LiviNosToN.  Item  58  is  for  10  laborers  at  $720  each,  an  in- 
crease of  4r  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund. 

The  next  item  is  02,  six  messengers  at  $900  each,  an  increase  of 
three,  one  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates^  and  two 
new  places.  The  two  new  places  are  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  Are  these  messengers,  or  are  they  laborers? 

Mr.  LiviNfjSTON.  They  are  messengers.  They  do  heavy  messenger 
work,  carrying  mail  fnmi  one  building  to  another.  We  have  offices 
in  five  or  six  buildings.     They  do  that  type  of  work. 

Item  (u>  is  for  three  messenger  boys  at  $600  each,  by  transfer  from 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Item  i)i}  is  for  12  messenger  boys,  at  $000  each,  an  increase  of  2. 
1  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund,  and  1  by  transfer  from  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Item  (>H  is  for  two  charwomen,  at  $540  each,  an  increase  of  one  by 
transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Cro])  Estimates.  That  is  a  direct 
transfer. 

Mr.  Andkijson.  Vou  have  47  messenger  boys  here.  What  do  you 
do  with  them  ( 

Mi'-s  Lyxk.  IVsides  having  work  in  five  or  six  building  in  Wasli- 
ington,  we  have  over  TO  field  offices. 

Ml'.  EsTAnii<;<iiv.  1  might  say  that  those  messenirers  are  not  onlv 
for  what  we  understand  as  ])urely  jnessenger  work,  in  carrying  papers 
from  one  bureau  to  another  or  from  one  office  to  another,  but  they  alsn 
are  used  to  fill  in  on  the  midtigraph  machines  and  all  sorts  of  thinf!^ 
like  tliat.  They  <'an  do  work  that  an  employee  at  a  much  higher 
fsnliwv  would  otherwise  \vA\i'  lo  do  if  thev  were  not  available. 
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Mr.  Livingston.  I  have  prepared  here  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
number  of  messengers  we  have,  showing  the  number  of  people  they 
serve  and  their  assignments. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  that  also  show  that  they  do  other  work? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Xo,  sir;  it  does  not,  except  indirectly  by  their 
assiirnments. 

Miss  Lyne.  Most  of  our  messengers  do  other  work.  You  will 
notice  the  large  number  of  people  that  are  served  in  each  division. 
That  table  indicates  the  messengers  in  the  field  and  also  those  that  are 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  these  messenger  boys  in  the  field  do? 

Miss  Lyne.  They  run  mimeograph  machines,  and  carry  mail  and 
market  reports. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Some  of  our  field  offices  have  quite  a  lot  of  mes- 
senger work  to  do. 

Mr.  SHEiofAN.  In  the  inspection  service  we  have  to  have  somebody 
to  answer  telephone  calls  when  the  inspector  is  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  complete  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  that  completes  the  statutory  roll. 

PUBLIC     DISTRIBITFION     OF     INFORMATION     RELATIVE     TO     MARKETING     OF 

FOODSTUFFS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  next  item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  Xo.  74.  There  is  no  apparent 
increase  in  this  item,  but  there  is,  in  fact,  an  actual  increase  of  $118,- 
560.  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  way  of  a  summarv  of  the  type  of  work 
carried  under  that  item,  that  it  might  be  divided  into  five  groups. 
One  is  the  standardization  of  f arm-  products,  with  the  exception  of 
grain  and  cotton,  and  including  live  stock,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  hay  and  feed  and  seeds,  and  containers  for  products. 
Another  line  of  work  is  the  educational  and  demonstrational  work 
for  producers  concerning  the  use  of  those  standards.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee,  but  I  have  prepared 
summaries  showing  just  what  we  are  doing  under  these  items,  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  expending,  and  the  types  of  work  carried 
on.  The  third  group  of  activities  includes  expert  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  organization  of  cooperative  marketing  associations;  the 
fourth,  the  improvement  of  market  business  practice  through  the 
development  of  accounting  systems,  and  the  demonstrational  work  in 
connection  with  the  accounting  systems;  the  fifth,  which  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  work  under  this  item,  the  study  of  transportation 
problems  in  marketing. 

Mt.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  storage,  too? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  just  transportation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  cover? 

transportation  division — miscellaneous  projects. 

*  Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  a  very  small  transportation  section 
which  really  acts  as  a  service  department  for  the  entire  bureau.  This 
transportation  division  secures  for  our  market  v^^s  services  the  re- 
ports from  the  railroads  on  which  they  are  bas^dv^ assists  producers 
in  getting  information  on  transportation  matters,  takes  up  transpor- 
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tation  questions  wliicli  are  referred  to  us  (fomierly  with  the  Rail- 
roiul  A(hniiiistration,  but  now  with  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association),  ami  deals  with  the  problems  thsit 
the  bureau  is  obliged  to  take  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    As  I  pointed  out.  this  division  secures,  in  connecti<m  with 
our  market  news  services,  reports  from  the  railroad  officials  coverinji 
about  50  commodities  rtn<l  85  destination  points.     Reports  are  re- 
ceived re«rularh'  nr)w  from  500  railroads,  which  reports  are  made 
by  U'200  rc|)(>rters,  coveiinir  about  250.(K)0  miles  of  railroad.     It  i*uii- 
ducts  corrv»spondence   with  those   railroad  officials,  and    frecjuently 
visits  them  j)ers()nally  in  order  to  *ret  the  reports^sent  promptly  ami 
in  i)ioi>er  form.     We  nre  spendintr  only  i!^17,(KK)  on  that  wort,  and 
we  are  not  expectin*;  to  increase  it  this  year. 

There  an*,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  14  <lifferent  projects  either  now  car- 
ried under  this  lump- fund  item  or  pr6po.sed  in  the  estimates.    Tliese 
I  have  listed  as  follows:  Cooperative  purchasing  and  marketiii*;,  mar- 
ketin<r  fruits  and  ve<jretables,  transportation,  market  business  practice. 
forei<rn-market  information,  miscellaneous  i)roblems  of  market in*r— 
which  is  now  dropped — cotton  handling  and  marketing.  cottons(H*d 
marketing — which  has  been  dropiKul  for  the  present — marketin^r  of 
live  stock  and  meat.  marketin<r  of  dairy  products,  marketin«r  of  hay. 
feed,  and  seed,  marketin<r  statistics  and  cold-storage  reports,  market- 
informati<m  service,  ainl  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
transit  and  stora<re.    Now,  j)ait  of  the  increase  of  $113,560  which  we 
are  asking  for  in  this  item  is  caused  by  the  transfer  of  certain  projects 
to  other  items.    For  instance,  we  are  asking  for  the  transfer  or$34.0UO 
for  foreiirn-market   investipitions.  which  is  shown  under  item  84; 
$28,(M)0  for  market  statistics  and  cold  storapre,  which  is   item  78: 
$7,000  for  the  market-information  service,  which  is  item  78;  and 
$;^9,000  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  ve^tables  in  transit  and 
stora<re,  which  is  item  75.    The  $113,560  will  be  used  for  increasinjor  or 
enlar«|:in*r  the  work  outlined  in  the  note  under  item  74. 

COOPERATIVE    PURCHASING    AND    MARK£TINO. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  work  on  cooperative  purchasing  and 
marketing  to  the  extent  of  $19,2;30.  The  work  in  cooperative  pur- 
chasing and  marketing  that  Ave  are  now  doing,  and  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  do.  is  outlined  very  briefly  in  this  table  that  I  hand  you. 
You  will  note  from  that,  table  that  we  are  now  expending  $21*94t), 
including  statutory  employees,  on  cooperative  purchasing  and  mar- 
keting. If  tliis  increase  asked  for  is  allowed  we  will  use  $41,170  on 
that  work  next  year. 

The  ty])e  of  work  that  we  are  doing  is  indicated  in  the  statement. 
It  largely  consists  of  giving  ex]>ert  advice  and  assistance  to  groups  of 
farmers  who  desire  to  form  cooperative  organizations,  either  local, 
associaticms,  or  to  consolidate  a  number  of  locals  into  a  larger  unit, 
or  to  federate  large  units  into  State  or  national  organizations.  There 
are  now  four  men  on  tliis  project,  and  we  desire  to  increase  the 
personnel  so  as  to  tftHe  care  ot  the  increased  demand  for  assistance  of 
this  sort.  It  is  ])w>|i)!osed,  for  instance,  to  employ  one  specialist  at 
$4,500  and  two  spebialists  at  $4,0(K)  if  this  increase  is  granted.  A 
large  ])art  of  the  increase  will  be  used  for  the  employment  of  thoae 
three  men. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  will  those  specialists  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  On  the  fii«t  page  of  this  report  you  will  see  a 
list  of  the  prominent  organizations  to  which  personal  assistance  has 
been  given. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had  letters  from  them 
asking  information  and  that  you  have  told  them  what  to  do  or  an- 
swered their  letters? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  {)ersonal  visits  to  those 
associations.  The  association  writes  us  or  wires  us  or  sends  some- 
body to  see  us.  They  ask  for  definite  assistance  in  the  way  of  ad- 
dressing meetings,  assistance  in  preparing  constitutions  and  by-laws, 
and,  in  fact,  definite  assistance  in  putting  the  organization  into  a 
shape  where  it  can  operate.  You  will  see  that  those  associations  are 
spi'ead  all  over  the  country,  and  that  this  work  requires  a  great  deal 
of  travel  and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence.  In  as  much  as  the 
work  is  of  a  kind  which  can  not  be  well  done  by  correspondence, 
there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  personal  work  that  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  work  consist  in  assisting  them  to  or- 
ganize or  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  after  they  are  organized! 

Mr.  Livingston.  Both.  For  instance,  an  organization  which  has 
been  operating  for  some  time  may  desire  to  reorganize,  or  may  de- 
sire to  change  its  i)lan  from  a  stock  basis  to  a  strictly  cooperative 
basis,  or  vice  versa.  Generally  speaking  the  work  is  intended  to  as- 
sist cooperative  associations  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  on  a  bet- 
ter busmess  basis  and  to  assist  new  organizations  to  get  started  in 
the  light  way  and  with  the  right  principles  in  mind  at  the  outset. 
The  demand  for  this  work,  of  course,  is  increasing  very  greatly,  and 
it  has  increased  during  the  past  year.  The  demand  is  much  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  meet  with  our  present  force. 

marketing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  next  item  for  which  we  are  asking  an  increase,  or  the  next 
line  of  work  under  this  item  is  that  concerning  the  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  year  we  are  spending  $51,120  on  that  tvpe  of 
work,  and  the  estimate  proposes  an  expenditure  of  $64,320,  wfiich  is 
an  increase  of  $13,200.  The  increase  will  be  used  very  largely  in  the 
standardization  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
establishing  standards  for  peaches,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
celery,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  and  white  Spanish  peanuts. 

It  is  desirable  to  extend  that  work  and  to  have  those  standards 
recommended  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  increase  will  be 
used  in  employing  three  new  technical  men  at  relatively  low  salaries. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STUDIES  OF  MARKETING. 
MOTOB-TBITCK    MABKETINO. 

The  next  line  of  work  that  we  propose  to  inaugurate  under  the 
increase  concerns  marketing  by  motor  truck.  That  is  an  item  that 
is  carried  for  two  reasons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  item  referred  to  under  transportation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir ;  that  will  be  combined  with  the  transpor- 
tation work,  however.    Here  it  is  set  out  as  a  separate  unit. 
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Miss  Lyxe.  It  is  discussed  under  paragraph  C  on  page  259,  oi 
the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  LiviXGSTox.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  asW 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  secure  information  on  this  subject,  whiA 
will  be  useful  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Public  Koads  in  outlining  their  pub- 
lic-roads policy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Post  Office  Department  can  give  you  some  in- 
formation on  that,  because  they  have  tried  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  sir;  I  know  they  have  tried  it.  I  might  say 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  the  lUireau  of  Markets  did  some 
work  in  connection  with  motor-truck  marketing,  and  they  accom- 
plished some  rather  definite  things. .  The  work  was  dropi>ed  at  tlie 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  have  had  a 
considerable  demand  for  the  bulletins  that  resulted  from  that  inves- 
tigation, and  there  have  been  many  requests  to  extend  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  ti*ucking  investigation  directed  to, 
or  what  ary  you  trying  to  develop  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  A\  e  can  develop  information  which  will  be  help- 
ful in  a  great  number  of  ways.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  we 
get  inquiries  as  to  how  effective  the  truck  is  in  marketing  live  stock 
to  the  central  markets,  and  as  to  how  far  a  truck  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  hauling  live  stock.  For  instance,  take  Indianapolis;  in- 
?uiries  are  received  as  to  how  much  live  stock  is  being  marketed  in 
ndianapolis  now  by  motor  truck,  and  how  does  the  cost  of  market- 
ing live  stock  by  motor  truck  compare  with  the  cost  of  hauling  in 
waffons  or  shipping  over  railroads? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  wouUl  be  the  difference  l)etween  hauling  live 
stock  and  other  commodities? 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  I  just  used  that  as  an  illustration.  The  same 
thing  would  api)ly  as  to  other  commodities  where  they  use  motor 
trucks. 

Mr.  Anpkksox.  But  conditions  would  be  different  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year. 

Mr.  Livingston.  On  account  of  the  railroad  situation.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  on  account  of  the  gasoline  situation  and  the 
horse  situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  cost  of  the  trucks. 

Mr.  LiviN(JSTON.  Yes.  We  have  constantly  changing  conditions. 
but  the  situation  is  this:  We  ought  to  know  what  the  conditions  are, 
what  they  have  been,  and  keep  aoreast  of  the  times,  so  that 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  know  that  the  t^ost  Office  Depart- 
ment was  engaged  in  this  trucking  business? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  What  they  were  doing,  however,  was  en- 
tirely different  from  this.  They  were  attempting  to  establish  routes 
direct  between  producers  and  consumers  and  similar  marketing 
schemes,  but  this  is  a  much  broader  investigation,  in  which  is  em- 
braced the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  the  truck  as  a  marketing 
agency  in  getting  the  commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  local  markets 
from  the  farm  to  the  central  market,  and  in  some  cases  between  cen- 
tral markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  it  is  so  broad  that  you  are  not  going  to 
get  any  information  that  is  worth  anything. 
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Mr.  LiviN(;sT(;N.  We  can  «^et  a  mi^htv  «jood  start  with  a  small 
appropriation.  In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  have  a  man  who 
knows  something  about  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  who  can  get  all  the 
information  that  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  get  on  the  subject, 
which  would  enable  us  to  answer  intelligently  inquiries  which  are 
constantly  coming  to  us.  We  need  a  man  who  can  advise  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Koads  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
generally  in  marketing. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  Your  idea  is  that  such  a  man  would  ascertain,  for 
instance,  from  the  Old  Dutch  Market  people  how  much  it  is  costing 
them  to  use  a  truck  in  carrying  goods  between  Washington  and 
Frederick  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  be  one  source  of  information;  yes, 
sir.  You  will  note  on  the  sheet  which  I  have  iust  handed  you  what 
Avas  accomplished  in  a  small  way  in  1918  and  1919.  For  instance, 
we  developed  an  accounting  system  designed  to  indicate  costs  of 
operation,  a  standard  bill  of  lading,  and  approved  forms  for  ship- 
ping records.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  for  the  adequate 
insurance  of  cargoes,  and  provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  cargo-in- 
surance policies  were  suggested  after  consultation  with  responsible 
underwriters;  also  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  proper 
terminal  facilities  were  pointed  out.  Ortam  demonstrational  routes 
were  studied  by  us — supervised ;  we  did  not  maintain  the  routes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  we  published  two  bulletins  which  have  been 
in  gi'eat  demand.  The  whole  proposition  is  one  of  keeping  up  with 
something  we  started  some  time  ago,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
constant  demand  for  information.  We  appreciate  it  is  a  big  ques- 
tion and  that  we  can  not  solve  it  with  a  small  appropriation,  but  we 
do  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  dealing  with  marketing  prob- 
lems, ought  to  have  some  one  on  its  staff  who  can  at  least  answ^er 
intelligently  questions  of  this  character  that  come  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  will  tell  vou  one  of  your  diflSculties.  You  do  not 
charge  against  the  cost  of  transportation  by  use  of  the  truck  the 
>  wear  and  tear  on  roads,  and  in  most  of  the  States  where  they  have 
sand  clay  roads  they  are  now  ti-ying  to  devise  a  scheme  w  hereby  they 
can  make  these  trucks  either  pay  a  considerable  amount  for  the  use 
of  the  roads  or  else  prohibit  heavy  trucks  from  using  the  roads, 
because  a  heavy  truck  traveling  over  a  sand  clay  road  just  after  a 
rain  will  do  $500  worth  of  damage  in  traversing  50  or  60  miles.  As 
I  say,  that  is  not  charged  to  the  cost  'of  transportation  by  truck, 
but  when  you  consider  transportation  by  rail,  the  railroads  have  to 
maintain  the  roadbed  and  that  is  included  as  a  part  of  their  cost. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  enter  into  it  that  I  believe  if  you 
spent  $10,000  you  would  never  get  anywhere  so  far  as  giving  any 
information  to  the  country  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  diverse  as  are  the 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but 
the  requests  that  have  come  for  this  bulletin  and  the  requests  for 
more  information  that  have  followed  the  receipt  of  the  bulletin, 
the  absence  of  some  one  in  the  bureau  who  can  deal  intelligently  with 
the  problem  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Koads  for  some  information  from  us  on  the  use  of  motor 
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trucks  in  marketing,  seemed  to  me  to  justify  a  small  appropriation 
of  $10,000,  and  it  was  on  that  basis,  and  on  that  basis  alone,  that  I 
inserted  the  item  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  doing  along 
this  line?     Are  they  making  investigations,  too? 

Mr.  LiviNosTOX.  I  think  not:  they  want  us  to  do  it  so  that  there 
will  be  no  duplii'ation  of  work,  because  they  consider  it  a  marketing 
prol)lem  ratlier  than  a  road  problem. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  distinction  do  you  draw  between  this  work  and 
the  work  that  the  Post  Office  Department  did?  How  would  it  affect 
the  cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  I  shouhl  say  that  the  information  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  with  reference  to  cost  and  all  the  information 
they  have  been  able  to  collect  would  be  very  useful  and  very  helpful 
to  the  man  working  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  will  give  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  the  opportunity  he  will  explain  to  you  in  detail^  down  to 
mills,  what  it  is  costing.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  entirely  ac- u- 
rate  or  not,  but  he  will  give  it  to  you  in  dollars,  cents,  anil  mills, 
because  it  was  his  idea,  and  he  is  most  enthusiastic  about  it.  He  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  his  investigations  and  the  information  he 
has  gathered  could  be  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  LiviN(}s'i()N.  I  think  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  much  that 
would  assist,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  information  which  he  would 
give  would  be  of  a  irreat  deal  of  help. 

Mr.  Andekson.  \\  hat  is  the  information  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Koads  wants  about  this  thing ^    What  are  they  tiying  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Livix(;sT()N.  They  are  trying  to  find  out  this,  for  instance: 
They  are  interested  in  laying  out,  as  I  understand  it,  a  national  high- 
way policy  in  cooperation  with  the  people  they  are  working  with — 
tlie  State  highway  commissioners — and  the  question  is  disked  very 
frequently:  What  part  does  the  motor  truck  actually  play  in  getting 
fariri  i)roducts  from  the  farm  to  consuming  centers? 

Mr.  AxDEKsoN.  Vou  can  easily  s])end  $10,000  on  that  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  getting;  if  it  is  let  us  go  get  it  instead  of  spreading 
this  out  over  the  whole  United  States  and  figuring  that  we  are  reallv 
doing  something  when  we  are  not.  If  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koa(fs 
wants  this  information,  and  it  is  worth  their  having,  let  us  go  and 
get  it. 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  That  would  be  the  first  job  such  a  man  would 
undertake.  Of  course,  he  w^ould  find  out  everything  that  has  been 
done  up  to  this  time  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  other  i>eople, 
and  then  attack  that  specific  problem.  You  will  note  that  in  the 
second  sentence  of  this  item  I  have  put  that  first,  because  I  do  fed 
that  that  is  the  thing  which  really  justifies  the  item,  aside  from  tl» 
desire  of  the  bureau  to  have  some  one  in  its  organization  who  can 
answer  intelligently  questions  that  constantly  come  to  us  on  this 
subject. 

COTTON  HANDLING  AND  MARKETING.  ' 

The  next  item  in  the  note  is  (d),  concerning  an  increase  of 
$14,700  for  cotton  handling  and  marketing.  I  may  say  that  thit 
work  is  very  largely  for  the  extension  of  the  demonstration  work  on 
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cotton  standards.  It  is  proposed,  if  the  increase  is  allowed,  that  we 
will  spend  about  $1,000  on  a  specialist  for  part  time,  $300  each  on 
14  agents,  and  $1,800  each  on  4  agents.  The  work  will  be  extended 
in  the  States  of  Alabama,  California,  Georgia,  and  Arizona,  and 
the  work  will  be  enlarged  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oklahoma.  This  year  approximately  225,000  bales  of  cotton 
have  been  graded  in  the  demonstrations  in  the  States  we  are  now  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  make  these  demonstrations — at  the 
markets  or  out  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  Livingston.  At  the  local  markets.  This  map  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  the  demonstrations  at  present.  The  work  is  done  coopera- 
tively with  the  State  institutions  and  with  the  local  organization  of 
farmers;  we  put  very  little  money  into  it  relatively,  but  give  it 
supervision. 

iSIr.  Byrnes.  The  agricultural  college  selects  a  man  and  pays  a  part 
of  his  compensation. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  pays  almost  all  of  the  expenses;  we  pay  only 
a  small  amount,  something  like  $3(K),  and  after  we  have  been  at  a 
place  for  a  year  we  move  on  and  the  local  association  employs  a  man 
and  we  pay  him  $1  a  year  in  order  to  have  some  connection  with  him 
and  supervise  his  work  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  that  you  locate  in  one  of  these 
cotton  marketing  places  for  a  year  and  proceed  with  these  demonstra- 
tions the  vear  around? 

ft' 

Mr.  Livingston.  Xo,  sir;  simply  during  the  cotton  marketing  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  During  the  cotton  marketing  season  of  two,  three, 
or  four  months.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  plan  of  carrying 
out  this  demonstration  work,  but  Mr.  Morrill,  when  he  arrives,  will 
be  able  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  plan.  However,  the  work  is 
cooperative  work  wuth  the  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  they  pay  those  men  i 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  thev  pav  them  something  like  $1,800  or 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  pay  about  $3(M)? 

Mr.  Livingston.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  cotton  classed  in  the  normal  course  of 
affairs? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Xo;  it  is  not  classed  there  in  the  normal  state  of 
affairs.  As  I  understand  it,  a  local  buyer  will  dicker  with  a  seller 
and  take  his  cotton.  Now,  what  happens  under  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  producer  around  a  given  shipping  point  will  organize  and 
employ  a  cotton  grader,  who  will  grade  their  cotton  for  them,  the 
idea  being  to  teach  the  people  the  value  of  knowing  the  grade  of  cot- 
ton before  sale  and  how  to  grade  it  themselves  by  employing  some 
one  else.  A  cotton  producer  is  able  to  sell  his  cotton  more  intelli- 
gently if  he  knows  the  grade  of  it,  and  can  compare  the  price  he  is 
offered  with  the  quotations  he  gets  fi-om  any  source.  He  thus  is  in  a 
position  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  a  buyer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  gathered  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  demonstra- 
tion "  that  what  you  were  possibly  doing  was  going  out  and  holding 
schools,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No  ;  we  actually  grade  the  cotton. 
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Mr.  AxDKRsox.  But  I  pither  from  Avliat  you  sav  now  that  Y<m 
actually  ^rrade  the  cotton  and  that  the  demonstration  is  simply  inci- 
dental to  it. 

Mr.  LiviN(;sTON.  ^\\s.    This  record  shows  that  this  veiir  we  srailiHl 

•  «  - 

apnroximately  5^25,000  bales. 

Air.  Byrnks.  AVhat  you  really  do  is  to  get  your  men  to  «z:o  into  i 
comnnmity  and  induce  the  farmers  to  organize  themselves  into  an 
association  and  subscribe  to  a  fund  to  em])loy  a  grader? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Then  when  a  grader  is  employed  he  is  at  the  service 
of  these  people,  and  when  a  man  ])resents  his  cotton  to  a  buyer  and 
the  buyer  says  it  is  low  middling,  while  he  thinks  it  is  middling,  the 
producer  goes  to  the  grader  and  says,  **  That  buyer  tried  to  ^rade  ray 
cotton  as  low  middling,''  and  if  the  grader  says,  '*  It  is  middling,-'  he 
can  go  back  and  get  more  for  his  cotton. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  I  think  the  work  thus  far  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  encourage  the  use  of  cottcm  standards  at  the  primary  market, 
and  has  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  on  educating  the  producer  to 
the  point  where  he  can  deal  more  intelligently  with  the  bu_yer.  Here- 
tofore the  buA-ers  have  known  so  much  more  about  it  than  the  pro- 
ducers with  respect  to  grades,  and  that  has  been  to  the  producers' 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  one  of  these  graders? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  they  are  paid  from  $L8(K)  to  $2,4()0. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  pay  how  much? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  ])ay  about  $300. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  employed  by  the  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  so;  and  I  think  they  do  demonst rational 
work  of  a  different  kind  during  the  season  when  cotton  is  not  mo^nng. 
I  would  have  to  look  u[)  the  details  on  that  in  order  to  tell  yoii  just 
exactlv  what  thev  do  the  rest  of  the  vear.    Mr.  Morrill  will  be  here 

•  •  • 

later  in  the  day  and  he  can  give  you  that  information  more  in  detaiL 

:^rARKI':TlNG  of  cotton  seed. 

The  next  item  for  which  we  are  asking  an  increase  is  item  (e), 

,200,  for  studying  the  marketing  of  cotton  seed,  and,  primarily,  to 
establish  grades  for  cotton  seed.  That  work  was  underway  some 
few"  years  ago,  but  last  year,  with  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money 
allotted  for  this  work,  the  item  was  dropped.  We  feel  that  the  im- 
portance of  cotton  seed  is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  putting  a  man  on 
the  specific  task  of  establishing  grades  for  cotton  seed;  in  fact,  quite 
a  lot  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  it,  and  this  item  is  in- 
serted with  the  idea  of  carrying  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  this  grading  business  get  in  under  this 
item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Grading? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  the  standardization  work.  Has  it  alwav* 
been  there? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  it  has  always  been  there.  There  are  only 
two  specific  appropriations  for  grading  work;  one  of  them  is  for 
grain  and  the  other  is  for  cotton.  The  work  of  establishing  stand- 
ards for  all  other  commodities  is  carried  on  under  this  item. 
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MARKETING  LIVE  STOCK,  MEATS,  AND  WOOL. 

The  next  item  is  item  (f)  under  which  we  are  asking  an  increase 
of  $40,210  for  marketing  live  stock,  meats,  and  wool.  The  bulk  of 
the  increase  is  desired  for  two  specific  purposes,  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  standardization  of  live  stock  and  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  standardization  of  wool.  During  the  past  year  we  have  put 
out  tentative  grades  of  wool  and  have  carried  on  a  large  number 
of  demonstrations  and  a  large  number  of  actual  grading  tests.  The 
sheet,  which  I  have  just  handed  you,  shows  that  we  have  actually 
graded  almost  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year  and  carried  on 
demonstrations  at  a  large  number  of  other  points.  During  the  year 
we  employed  eight  wool  exi^eits  for  three  months,  who  carried  on 
these  grading  demonstrations,  llie  demand  for  the  work  is  so 
great,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  so  great,  on  account  of  the 
wool  pools  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  in  selling  his  wool  di- 
rect, that  we  would  like  to  employ  a  few  more  graders  next  year, 
and  then  to  carry  on  the  investigation  work  resulting  from  these 
grading  demonstrations  to  a  point  where  we  would  feel  like  pro- 
mulgating wool  standards  as  definite  siandards.  The  standards  we 
are  now  using  are  tentative  and  are  being  tried  out,  as  it  were,  in 
these  actual  grading  demonstrations  in  order  to  find  out  how  nearly 
they  meet  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Andehsox.  Is  there  anything  like  a  commercial  standard  for 
wool  now? 

Mr.  LiviN(}ST()N.  There  are  commercial  wool  standards  but  they 
vaiy  greatly.  I  understand  every  wool  house  has  its  own  wool  stand- 
ard, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  quotations  at  all  comparable  be- 
tween markets  or  even  between  firms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wool 
marketing  is  probably  the  least  understood  by  the  average  individual 
and  probably  not  as  well  understood  by  the  actual  producer  of  wool 
as  is  the  case  with  the  producer  of  any  other  commodity.  The  com- 
mendations we  have  received  on  this  wool  work  indicate  that  it  is 
meeting  a  long-felt  need,  especially  at  this  time  when  the  producers 
are  forming  wool  pools  and  actually  going  into  the  marketing  end 
of  it  themselves.  The  other  line  of  work  is  the  further  development 
of  our  standards  for  live  stock.  It  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  us,  to  have 
definite  standards  for  live  stock  in  order  that  market  quotations  on 
live  stock  may  be  comparable  and  that  live-stock  shipping  associations 
may  have  something  definite  in  the  way  of  checking  up  shipments 
and  in  determining,  before  shipment,  as  to  what  price  is  being  actually 
paid  for  the  class  of  animals  they  are  sending  to  market.  Those  two 
lines  of  work  are  the  things  that  we  desire  to  push  with  the  increase 
of  $40,000  asked  for.  You  may  be  interested  to  see  some  of  the  work 
we  have  done  in  standardizing  live  stock  and  wool,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  illustrate  it  by  photographs.  It  is  verv'  difficult  to  show  stand- 
ards of  many  commodities  in  photographic  form,  but  they  do  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  the  standardizaticm  work  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  sell  the  boxes  containing  these  standards  to 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  LiviN(;sT0N.  No ;  we  have  loaned  them. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  That  selling,  I  believe,  had  reference  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  I  noticed  that  this  said  cotton  and  wool  standards. 
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Mr.  AxDERsox.  As  I  understand,  the  policy  is  somewhat  different 
as  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.    The  difference  is  that  wool  standards  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  set  and  are  not  compulsory ;  it  is  largely  edu- 
cational  and  demonstrational   work.     We   are  trying  to   find  out 
whether  the  present  tentative  wool  standards  are  actually  working 
out  in  practice,  and  we  feel,  from  the  investigational  point  of  viev 
alone,  tnat  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  get  people  to  use  them,  comment 
upon  their  usefulness,  and  tell  us  how  nearly  they  meet  the  situation. 
Then  after  the  standards  have  been  established  we  would^  of  course* 
have  to  establish  a  different  policy  with  respect  to  their  distribution. 

MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  next  item  is  that  of  marketing  dairy  products,  for  which  an 
increase  of  $3,980  is  asked,  primarily  to  standardize  dairy  products* 
butter  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  board,  or  commis- 
sion, or  whatever  it  is  you  have  in  the  department,  to  adopt  a  butter 
standard  for  15  or  20  yeai*s,  more  or  less,  and  if  you  can  do  it  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  hand  you  the  job. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  we  can  do  it.  Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a 
conference  with  the  officials  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  agi'icultural  college  authorities,  and  agreed  on  a 
tentative  set  of  cheese  standards  which  are  going  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  State,  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  thought  that  the  same  policy 
with  reference  to  butter  standards  can  be  worked  out  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  to  it.  I  think  the  plan  must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  we 
have  followed  on  wool,  namely,  arriving  at  something  that  is  as  satis- 
factory as  we  can  and  then  trving  it  out,  and  getting  the  comments  of 
the  people  who  actually  use  tne  standards  before  attempting  to  decide 
on  something  definite*  and  ])ermaneiit.  That  increase,  is  to  employ 
one  man  to  assist  in  that  work. 

MARKETING  HAY,  FEED,  AND  SEEDS. 

The  next  item  is  (h),  $4*040  for  marketing  hay,  feed,  and  seed,  to 
employ  a  man  to  assist  in  the  standardization  of  hay.  That  work 
has  gone  forward  very  rapidly  this  year.  We  have  published  one 
bulletin  on  hay  and  have  in  the  course  of  preparation  four  other 
publications. 

We  have  tentative  standards  for  hay  formulated  but  have  not 
made  them  public,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  continuing  that  stand- 
ardization work  on  hay  that  the  increase  of  $4,040  is  asked. 

Mr.  Ri:kky.  What  have  you  done  on  the  standanlization  of  seeds? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  standardization  of  seeds  is  not  being  pushed 
now. 

Mr.  Andeiison.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try lias  an  item  in  the  bill  for  testing  the  purity  and  vitality  of  seeds. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Andkijson.  T  think  these  propositions  would  be  more  or  less 
related,  because  T  think  they  would  have  to  establish  some  standard 
in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 
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Mr.  LiviNc.sTOx.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy  last  year  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  fiidustry,  appointed  a  committee, 
composed  of  officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Alarkets.  to  consider  the  general  question  of  seea  standards ;  that 
committee  nas  the  matter  under  consideration  and  is  working  on  it. 
So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  concerned,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  they  are  working  in  complete  harmony, 
and  we  are  doing  nothing  that  is  being  done  oy  the  Bureau  of  Phmt 
Industry.  In  other  words,  we  are  conducting  no  vitality  tests  or 
purity  tests  but  testing,  rather,  the  marketing  end  of  it,  and  it  would 
be  from  that  angle  that  we  would  approach  the  standardization 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

COOPERATIVE    INVESTIGATIONS   OF    HANDLING,   SHIPPING,   REFRIGERATING, 

ETC.,  OF   PERISHABLE  FARM   PRODUCTS. 

The  next  item  is  75,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear 
Mr.  Mann  on  that  item,  because  he  is  in  charge  of  that  particular  line 
of  work. 

LOSS  OF  PERISHABLE  FOODSTUFFS  IN  SHIPMENT. 

Mr.  Mann.  This  work  is  directed  to  reducing  the  losses  that  occur 
in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  through  decay  and  deterior- 
ation and  from  freezing.  It  begins  with  the  methods  of  handling 
in  the  preparation  of  these  products  for  transportation  and  for  stor- 
age, methods  of  harvesting,  grading,  and  packing.  Decay  and  de- 
terioration of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit  are  influenced  largely 
by  the  methods  used  in  harvesting,  the  care  with  which  the  products 
are  handled  in  the  field  or  orchara,  by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
packing  houses  to  prevent  the  injuries  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
grading  machinery;  by  car-loading  methods  which  reduce  breakage 
of  containers  in  transit,  and  in  the  use  of  more  efficient  equipment 
for  refrigeration,  cold  and  common  storage,  and  the  refrigerator  and 
heater  cars  used  by  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  these 
products.  Reports  which  we  have  secured  recently  show  that  more 
than  $10,000,000  was  lost  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  during  the 
past  season  in  claims  for  the  loss  of  fruits  and  vegetables  through 
improper  methods  of  handling  and  packing,  through  poor  refrigera- 
tion, and  through  inefficient  equipment  used  in  the  refrigeration  and 
transportation  of  these  products  to  market.  Thirty  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one-third,  of  all  the  tomatoes  shipped  from  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  southern  producing  districts,  arrived  on  the  market  unfit 
for  food  or  were  dumped.  This  represents  a  loss  of  $4,500,000  in  the 
tomato  crop,  which  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  preventable  by  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  of  handling  these  products.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  apples  shipped  to  market  were  lost  from  the  same  causes, 
including  freezing  in  the  cars ;  20  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop  last  season 
decayed,  partly  through  faulty  methods  of  handling  and  partly 
through  improper  refrigeration  in  transit,  and  the  reports  indicate 
that  there  were  2,500  carloads  of  watermelons  lost.  A  very  large  part 
of  this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  proper  handling  all  along  the  line. 
These  losses  are  charged  to  the  railroads  for  faulty  transportation 
service  and,  of  course,  are  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
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siimers  for  the  remainder,  and  contribute  to  the  shortage  of  these  food 
products.    Other  figures  could  be  given  to  indicate  the  losses  in  spe- 
cific products.    I  may  say  that  out  of  2,189  cars  of  boxed  apples  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year,  the  certificates  of    the    Inspection 
Service  of  the  bureau  covering  the  inspection  of  the  fruit  showed 
that  42  per  cent  of  the  cars  showed  from  slight  to  bad  freezing. 

Wo  also  have  statistics  showing  the  losses  in  potatoes.  AVe  have 
had  an  investigator  working  with  tlie  potato  growei*s  and  shippers  to 
devise  better  methods  of  loading  the  cars  and  better  methods  of  heat- 
ing them.  When  the  temperature  drops  to  20  or  30°  below  zero,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  freezing  without  ai-tificial  heat,  particularly 
when  these  products  are  shipped  in  box  cars,  which  is  quite  commonly 
the  case. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  great  quantities  of  potatoes  shipped  when 
the  tenmerature  is  20  or  30°  below  zero  ?   ' 

Mr.  Manx.  Yes,  sir.  The  jK)tatoes  are  subject  to  these  tenii)era- 
tures  while  in  transit. 

ilr.  AxDEKsoN.  I  know  they  have  such  temperatures,  but  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  Avhether  potatoes  are  shipped  at  that  time  of  tlu* 
vear. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  often  true  that  the  potatoes  leave  when  the  tem- 
perature may  be  above  freezing  and  overnight  the  temperature  droiJS, 
We  find  that  condition  existing  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest  wheiT  these  products  are  subject  to  a  loiijr 
haul,  and  the  shipper  can  never  anticipate  very  accurately  what  the 
conditions  are  going  to  be. 

There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  this  poster  [indicating]  and 
for  the  information  that  it  contains  as  to  the  loading  and  heating 
of  box  cars.  About  10,000  copies  of  this  poster  were  issued  and  they 
were  exhausted  very  (|uickly,  and,  I  think,  it  might  be  said  that  jmic- 
ticall}'  every  one  of  them  was  used  by  the  shippers.  A  bulletin  wd> 
published  describing  these  methods  and  I  do  not  recall  any  bulletin 
that  we  have  prepared  on  this  general  subject  of  preventing  wastes 
in  the  transportation  and  storage  of  these  products  for  which  there 
has  been  such  a  demand  as  there  has  been  for  this  one.  There  liave 
been  requests  for  at  least  20.(10!)  copies  from  potato  shippers  anJ 
growers. 

A  very  common  trouble  in  loading  potatoes  even  in  cars  which 
have  a  false  lining,  is  from  st()])ping  up  the  air  passages.  This 
poster  was  issued  to  point  out  proper  methods  of  loading.  The  car  is 
lined  with  false  walls,  ends,  and  floor,  Avith  a  stove  at  the  center  which 
causes  the  warm  air  to  circulate  around  the  walls,  over  the  ceilinjr 
and  down  the  ends  of  the  car.  This  shows  in  the  simplest  way  how 
to  protect  potatoes  in  box  cars. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  Are  cars  being  equipped  in  that  way  now? 

Mr.  ^Iann,  Yes,  sir:  a  very  large  number  of  cars  are  so  equipjx^d. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  being  done  by  the  railroad  companies^ 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  being  done  by  the  shippers,  and  the  shipprs 
in  some  cases  have  an  agreement  with  the  railroads  by  which  these 
cars  are  returned  to  them  for  reloading. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  not  the  cars  really  equipped  by  the  railroad 
conu^any  and  not  by  the  shipper  in  the  majority  of  cases? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  case  of  box  cars.  The  shipper  ha-s 
found  that  it  pays  to  spewd  %r>0  oy  §60  a  c^r  and  equip  them  in  this 
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way  to  avoid  fiee;4in«j.  Several  Imndred  box  cars  have  been  emiipped 
as  indicated  in  Maine,  and  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  L'nless  the 
railroads  are  to  supply  very  heavily  insulated  cars,  or  efficient  heater 
CHI'S,  to  protect  these  products  against  4()  degrees  below  zero  or  a 
higher  temperature  with  prolonged  exposure,  it  is  ceilain  that  the 
shippers  themselves  will  continue  to  protefct  their  own  produ(!ts 
hauled  in  box  cars. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  does  it  cost  to  eq^uip  a  car  in  that  way  t 

Mr.  Mann.  The  stoves  vary  in  price,  and  when  lumber  is  pur- 
cliased  at  average  prices  the  lining  should  cost  between  $50  and  $60. 

Mr.  RuBKY.  Is  that  the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That,  is  the  cost  of  lining  and  equipping  the  cars. 

M]\  liiHF^Y.  When  they  equip  a  car  and  load  it  and  it  goes  to 
market,  they  do  not  get  it  back,  do  they? 

Mr.  Mann.  These  cars  are  often  returned  to  the  shippers  by  ar- 
langenient  with  the  railroads,  under  an  agreement  by  wliich  if  the 
shipi)er  will  line  the  car  he  will  g^et  the  car  again  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
returned  under  load. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  So  that  when  it  conies  back  he  gets  it  for  another  ship- 
ment without  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  an  initial  ex[)ense  which  \\e  does  not 
have  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  as  soon  as  these  cars  can  be  returned  under 
load ;  are  they  used  for  ordinary  loads  coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir:  they  are  used  for  ordinary  freight. 

Mr.  RiBKY.  And  they  are  used  without  taking  the  equipment  out, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  stove? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml".  Byrnks.  It  certainly  looks  like  it  would  be  better  for  the  rail- 
roads to  do  that  and  figure  the  cost  against  whoever  uses  the  car. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  railroads  furnish  only  their  standard  equipment. 
Another  line  of  work  which  we  have  been  doing  to  prevent  these 
losses  from  freezing  is  to  develop  a  standard  heater  car  for  use  in 
the  nortliern  sections.  It  has  been  found  that  the  portable  heaters 
in  the  bunkei-s.  Avhich  are  commonly  used  now  in  refiigenitor  cars, 
are  not  efficient.  The  claims  referred  to  include  shipments  frozen 
in  refrigerator  cars.  We  have  had  investigators  working  out  methods 
of  heating  the  cars.  This  plan,  which  has  been  partiall}-  worked  out, 
was  approved  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  recommended  to 
the  railroads  as  the  basis  of  a  standard  heater  car.  We  have  had 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  railroads  in  working  out  tliis  design 
and  in  an  effort  to  perfect  it  to  a  point  where  it  will  furnish  practical 
heater  equipment  for  refrigerator  cars.  This  is  a  combined  re- 
frigerator and  heater  car. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  heater  in  this  design  is  under  the  floor. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  on  the  heater  car  has  not  been 
completed.  For  one  thing,  there  has  not  yet  been  developed  a  suit- 
able heater,  one  that  is  economical  and  will  stand  the  very  rough 
usage  encountered  in  service. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Are  those  shij^mcnts  made  at  the  owner's  risk,  so  far 
as  fi'eezing  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  shipments  are  made  at  the  owner's  risk  unless  he 
pays  for  heater  service,  and  in  that  case  he  pays  a  higher  rate.    If  ho 
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is  Tvilling  to  pay  a  higher  rate  i«r  heater  service,  then  he  can  bring 
claim  against  the  railroad  for  freezing  losses,  but  if  not  he  assomeB 
the  responsibility  himself. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  times  a  shipment  is  re- 
ported in  bad  condition  upcfti  its  arrival  at  destinaticm  when  as  t 
matter  of  fact  it  may  be  in  good  condition?  I  have  heard  many 
lawsuits  tried  over  canteloupes,  and  I  never  could  quite  decide  whi^ 
was  the  fact  in  the  case — whether  the  man  to  whom  the  stuff  was 
consigned  had  misrepresented  the  facts  or  whether  they  had  been 
really  improperly  iced. 

Mr.  Manx.  Or  course,  at  the  present  time  the  shipper  has  a  way 
of  })reventin^  claims  of  that  sort  by  having  an  inspeiction  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  a  nominal  cost? 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manx.  Which  <rives  accurate  information  on  the  condition  of 
these  products.  Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  losses 
from  freezin<r  and  from  decay  on  a  few  of  these  commodities.  We 
have  not  (!:ita  on  an;,ihin«r  like  half  or  probably  not  one-fourth  of 
the  f-ars  in  which  there  was  serious  loss  in  the  different  markets. 
but  in  the  New  York  market  alone  from  October,  1919,  to  May,  1920, 
the  h)ss  in  potatoes  from  freezing  and  decay  out  of  850  carswas  an 
avera<re  of  12  per  cent  for  every  one  of  the  cais,  which  amounted  to 
at  least  i^()S,()()()  to  the  ship]:)ers.  Those  figures  can  be  repeated  for 
])()tatoes  arriving  in  the  Chicago  market  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Western  States.  The  losses  in  that  case  in  305  cars  inspected 
amountinl  to  an  avera*ic'  of  9  jier  cent. 

Mr.  Axi)?:rsox.  That  is  a  very  small  ])roportion  of  the  cars  arriv- 
in<r  there. 

ilr.  Maxx.  Ves,  sir;  a  very  small  pro])oilion.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
market  the  average  loss  from  the  actual  fip:ures  on  the  cars  inspected 
was  11  i>er  cent,  which  amounted  to  $64,000.  I^osses  in  other  prod- 
ucts, such  as  cabbairc.  in  the  Chicago  market  in  the  same  period — 
October  to  May — amounted  to  17  per  cent  per  car  due  to  freezing  and 
decay. 

Mr.  AxDEUsox.  Were  those  losses  really  due  to  insufficient  refrig- 
eration or  heatin«r  or  were  they  due  to  failure  to  unload  or  standing 
around  in  the  yards  or  to  4:7  other  conditions  that  T  know  at  times 
exist? 

Mr.  Manx.  We  know  that  the  service  is  not  as  rapid  as  is  desirable, 
and,  therefore,  the  effect  of  inadequate  equipment  or  lack  of  re- 
fri<zeration  is  emphasized  to  that  extent,  and  cars  that  do  have  to 
stini<l  aroun<l  suffer  more  from  not  having  proper  methods  of  heating 
to  ]Mevent  freezinir  as  well  as  from  losses  generally  due  to  the 
<lelays:  hut  the  ])rincipal  factor  has  not  always  been  the  slow  service 
but  lack  of  i-efrigeration  and  lack  of  effective  methods  of  preventing 
freezing.  These  statistics  represent  both,  because  they  extend  over 
into  May  and  show  losses  from  a  combination  of  causes. 

Mr.  Byrxks.  In  so  far  as  the  refrigerator  cars  are  concerned,  they 
are  certainly  furnished  by  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Maxx.  They  are. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  are  they  iced  by  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Maxx.  They  are  iced  by  the' railroad  company,  and  the5-  are 
used  also  for  ventilated  shipments  which  do  not  move  under  ice. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  organizations  owning 
refrigerator  cars  independently  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  there  are  several  private  car  lines  and' car  lines 
that  are  organized  to  quite  an  extent,  I  believe,  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  wherever  this  damage  is 
due  to  improper  icing  by  the  railroads,  it  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
knowledge  that  you  may  be  able  to  impart  to  them  but  is  due  to 
carelessness.  They  know  in  advance  that  if  the  car  is  not  properly 
iced  that  the  stun  is  going  to  be  ruined,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
to  tell  them  that.  If  you  can  devise  any  way  of  telling  the  railroad 
company  how  it  can  employ  men  who  will  not  be  careless,  then  you 
might  do  something. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  is  trying  to  make  this  foolproof. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  you  are 
trying  to  make  it  foolproof. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  it  could  be  made  foolproof  ife  would  be  a  good  step 
in  advance.  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  improper  icing.  Ee- 
frigerator  cars  will  not  carry  the  product  without  deterioration  if 
the  cars  themselves  are  inefficient.  The  cars  may  be  inefficient  be- 
cause they  are  not  properly  insulated  and  because  of  other  features, 
such  as  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  ice  bunkers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  see  how  you  can  render  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual grower  or  to  the  association  that  is  equipping  these  cars,  but  I 
fail  to  see  where  vou  can  render  much  assistance  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany,  because  by  their  experience  it  has  been  brought  home  to  them, 
and  they  know  that  it  is  just  carelessness. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  They  know  also  that  if  they  cause  damages  it  is  com- 
ing out  of  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  brought  to  them  in  the  courthouses. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  trouble  to  a  very  considerable  extent  is  in  the 
equipment  that  has  been  used.  The  railroads  in  developing  their 
refrigerator-car  equipment  have  not  in  the  past  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  that  equipment. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  they  called  upon  you  for  information? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  have  called  upon  us  for  help  in  working  out  a 
more  efficient  refrigerator  car.  The  department  has  worked  out  a 
design  for  a  refrigerator  car  which  is  markedly  more  efficient  than 
the  equipment  which  the  railroads  have  previously  had. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  they  say  about  this  recommendation  of 
yours?    Do  they  agree  that  it  is  better  than  theirs? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  department  has  developed  an  improved  car  with 
the  assistance  of  the  individual  lines  and  tne  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  The  design  of  this  car  was  recommended  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  the  railroads  as  a  standard  refrigerator 
car.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  of  the  new  cars  being  built 
are  of  this  design.  But  there  are  approximately  100,000  refrigerator 
cars  in  service  at  the  present  time,  and  there  nave  been  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  these  new  cars  built.  There  are  probably 
less  than  10,000  of  these  cars  now  available. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Can  they  remodel  the  old  cars  to  conform  with  your 
new  ones? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  remodeling  them  from  the  trucks  up.  After 
a  car  has  been  in  service  from  five  to  ei^lit  yeare  it  should  h^  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Rl'bey.  It  is  not  practicable  to  remodel  them? 
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Mr.  Manx.  Xo,  sir.    The  staiidnni  car  lias  heavier  insulation  tliau 
the  i)resent  etjuipnient,  so  that  it  means  rebuihlin^  the  car  body,  and 
the   bunker  construction    is  also  chan«i:e(L     Several    important  im- 
provements are  embodied    in  the  constructicm  of  this  car.     These 
inchule  heaviei*  insulation  and  a   wire  l>asket  bunker   [indicating! 
in  which  the  i<*e  is  susjuMided  and  an  insulated  bulkhead.     There  is 
a  two-inch  space  sunoundin^  the  wire  ice  basket  to  permit  the  air 
to  circulate  around  the  mass  of  ice  and  floor  racks.    This  arrangement 
produc  es  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  cold  air  throu<rh  the  car,  and  the 
spread  of  refri<rcration  is  about  as  shown  by  this  red  Hue  here  [in- 
dicatin<r|.     With  the  (dd  ecjuipment  this  line  shows  the  spread  of 
refri<rcratioiL  and  this  part  (indi(atin^|  of  the  load  di<l  not  receive 
adefjuate  protection.     Practically  all  the  new  r(mstruction  conforms 
to  this  stamlai'd  car.    The  railroads  have  ^iven  this  work  their  most 
hearty  sui)i)ort.     The  shipj)ers  of  fruits  and  ve<;etables  and  other 
perishables  also  have  been  strongly  behind  it. 

Mr.  KrBKY.  Are  you  «loing  any  work  of  that  kind  towanl  the 
protection  of  shipments  in  ships  ^ 

INfr.  Manx.  Wr  have  uot  yt»t  done  nuich  work,  but  have  recently 
initiated  a  little  work  alon<r  that  line.  There  is  a  great  need  for  such 
woik.  The  data  on  the  <lecay  losses  in  the  transportation  of  fruits 
to  Euro})e  have  shown  that  the  losses  amount  to  probably  not  less 
than  2")  ])ei'  cent  of  the  fruit  exported,  and  the  shippers  have  urged 
us  very  strongly  to  make  a  study  of  ocean  transportation  of  the 
same  sort  that  has  been  nuule  in  the  case  of  the  refrigerator  car. 

Mr.  lii'HKY.  Vou  do  not  mean  *2i>  per  cent  of  the  grain  shipments, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Manx.  Xo,  sir:  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetable.s— 
the  perishable  products. 

As  to  the  losses  resulting  from  improper  loading  this  chart  shows 
[indicating]  a  more  or  less  c(mim(»n  condition  of  grapes  in  clima.v 
baskets.  Tn  a  study  of  how  these  grapes  should  be  loaded  to  j)revent 
breakage  it  was  found  that  an  arrangement  of  the  baskets  in  this 
w^ay  I  indicating]  ])ound  the  load  together  and  prevented  shifting. 
The  poster  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  to  publish  this  information. 

The  bureau  investigators  have  worked  with  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  improving  the  methods  of  loading.  This  system  has  l)een 
adopted  extensively  among  the  grape  shippers  and  has  l)een  a  factor 
in  rechicing  the  losses  from  breakage  in  transit.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence  [indicating]  in  the  mai'kets  with  grapes  and  witli 
other  products.  Here  is  another  illustration  [indicating],  showing 
peaches  packed  in  bushel  baskets.  There  are  some  difficulties  in 
loading  peaches  in  bushel  baskets.  We  have  done  practically  no 
Avork  on  the  proi)er  loading  of  these  packages.  Here  is  a  photogmph 
showing  the  loss  from  the  breakage  of  boxed  apples  from  the  North- 
west. 

Cantaloupes  are  loaded  usually  with  braces  in  the  middle  of  the 
car,  and  sometimes  the  loaders  did  not  brace  these  supports  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  not  shift  upward  and  come  out  of  place.  Bt 
running  these  braces  up  here  [indicating]  this  can  l>e  prevented. 
Again  the  braces  were  weak  and  sometimes  were  not  properly  placed, 
so  that  the  load  shifted. 

Mr.  AxuERsox.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  require  a 
sniRcialist  or  an  expert  to  work  that  out.     It  looks  like  ordinary 
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horse  sense  and   reasonable  consideration  of  your  own  private  in- 
terests would  work  out  something  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yet  we  find  this  is  the  way  these  cars  have  arrived 
witli  an  unnecessary  amount  of  breakage. 

Mr.  Hyhnks.  Is  not  a  good  part  of  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
might  tell  10  men  how  to  pack  these  cars  properly  but  about  3  of 
tliem  are  sini])lv  not  going  to  do  it?       • 

Mr.  Manx,  "^hey  adopt  better  methods  as  they  are  pointed  out, 
.ilthough  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  work  among  individual  shippers 
juul  associations  to  change  established  methods. 

Mr.  KrnEY.  Do  you  not  find  that  these  cooperative  associations 
take  verv  readily  to  your  suggestions? 

Mr.  Manx.  They  do. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  More  so  than  individuals  where  they  have  a  coopera- 
tive association  that  is  shipping  stuff,  and  are  they  not  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  this  information? 

Mr.  Manx.  We  find  that  is  true  not  only  in  improving  their  han- 
dling in  liarvesting  and  through  their  packing  houses  but  in  the 
adoption  of  better  loading  methods.  Where  the  growers  are  organ- 
ized improvements  can  be  brought  about  that  can  not  be  accomplished 
with  unorganized  shippers. 

Mr.  Bi-KNEs.  HoAv  long  have  you  been  engaged  on  this  work? 

Afr.  Mann.  We  worked  with  canteloupes  one  season.  The  car- 
loading  work  was  incidental  to  some  other  work  on  refrigeration  and 
the  handling  of  canteloupes. 

Mr.  Byknks.  Well,  as  to  other  fruits  then? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  have  carried  on  about  two  years'  work  on  methods 
of  loading. 

^^r.  T^YRNEs.  You  gave  some  statistics  a  while  ago  as  to  the  losses 
in  certain  fruits,  and  what  I  was  driving  at  is  whether  or  not  you 
liave  statistics  of  last  year  af?  compared  with  this  year,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  as  a  result  of  the  information  you  are  disseminat- 
ing, there  has  been  anv  reduction  in  the  losses? 

Mr.  Manx.  We  Rnci  that  the  cars  in  which  the  products  are  prop- 
erly loaded  go  through  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  you  know  that  if  the  car  is  properly  han- 
dled that  it  is  going  to  gothrough  all  right,  but  what  I  wanted  to 
know  was  the  result  you  were  obtaining  from  this  work  that  you  are 
doing  and  whether  they  are  adopting  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  The  growers  and  shippers  are  adopting  these 
methods  and  the  improvements  are  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the 
j)roducts  arriving  in  the  markets.  In  California  the  largest  associa- 
tion of  o»initre  trrowers,  representing  about  75  ])er  cent  of  the  in- 
dustrv.  the  California  Fruit  (Jrowers'  K.xchange.  have  stated  that 
the  nietho<N  which  l:ave  been  worked  out  by  th?'  de])artnient  and 
adoptetl  liu\:'  meant  a  saving  of  several  million  dollars  a  year  to 
their  industry. 

Mr.  Er'BEY.  It  seems  to  nie  that  an  association  of  that  kind  which 
does  that  amount  of  business  would  have  hnxir  ago  worked  out  these 
things  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  gradually  establishing  their  own  depart- 
ments to  improve  their  methods  of  handling. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  they  waited  for  the  department  to  do  this  work 
before  they  have  taken  it  up? 
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Mr.  Mann.  They  have  put  this  up    to    the    department    pretty 
strongly  because  it  requires  equipment  which  they  have  not  had  ind 
trained  investigators.    For  instance,  in  our  refrigerator-car  work  it 
has  been  necessary-  to  study  the  temperatures  of  the  product  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  refrigerator  cars  and  under  different   methods  of 
handling,  icing,  and  so  on,  and  the  growers  themselves  are  not  in  a 
position  to  put  investigators  on  that  work  who  have  had  the  special- 
ized training,  to  determine  where  the  trouble  is  in  the  matter  of 
handling  or  refrigeration. 

STORAGE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  requested  an  increase  here  of  $35,000: 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  i 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  refer  to  one  other  line  of  work, 
the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes?  There  are  probably  about  BOfiOOfiOO 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  stored  in  the  South  in  earth  banks.  For 
the  last  two  or  tnree  years  we  have  been  helping  the  growers  in 
building  storage  houses  for  this  product.  There  nave  been  nearly 
1,(X)0  improvea  storage  houses  built  for  sweet  potatoes  by  growers 
and  cooperative  associations  and  others  in  the  oouth  by  which  the 
losses  are  reduced  to  not  more  than  2  per  cent  as  compared  with 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  earth  banks.  The  growers  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  build  these  houses  without  assistance.  The  houses  are  so 
constructed  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  and  so  arranged 
that  the  sweet  potatoes  can  be  cured  in  them.  The  result  of  storage 
in  these  houses  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  loss  from  spoilage  from 
50  per  cent  to  about  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  warm  storage. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  warm  storage.  The  temperature  at  which 
they  are  held  is  about  65°. 

Air.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  help  them! 

Mr.  Mann.  By  answering  inauiries  from  individual  growers  and 
associations  and  business  men  wno  are  interested  in  providing  better 
storage  houses  for  their  potatoes,  and  so  far  as  possible,  by  having 
one  of  our  men  talk  with  them.  We  send  them  plans  and  answer  a 
ffreat  man}^  inquiries  by  letter.  We  also  make  contracts  with  the 
State  agricultural  agencies. 

In  the  Northwest  and  in  the  eastern  apple  districts  in  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  and  Georgia  we  have  aided  the  growers  in  building 
a  large  number  of  apple  storage  houses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suspect  if  you  went  out  into  the  country  you  would 
find  that  these  people  were  claiming  a  lot  of  credit  for  doing  these 
things  themselves? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  accomplishing  a  great  deal  in  improving  con- 
ditions. There  have  been  more  than  100  storage  houses  of  this  kind 
built  in  the  Northwest.  These  houses  have  to  be  insulated  and  prop- 
erly ventilated.  We  have  had  an  investigator  working  on  that 
problem  for  about  four  years  in  the  Northwest. 

We  propose  to  expend  the  increased  funds,  if  granted,  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  heater  cars  and  in  demonstrating  methods  of  equip- 
ping the  cars  to  reduce  freezing  losses.  The  railroads  have  developed 
no  standard  methods  of  preventing  freezing,  and  the  result  is  enor 
mous  loss  due  to  freezing.    The  careful  handling  investigations  of 
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fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  continued  and  extended,  the  construc- 
tion of  storage  houses  for  apples  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  work  on  refrigerator  cars,  in  precooling,  and  in  ocean  transporta- 
tion is  very  urgent.  This  increase  will  not  enable  the  bureau  to  handle 
all  these  lines  of  work,  as  we  feel  they  should  be  handled.  F^r  instance, 
we  expect  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  the  ocean  transportation  work, 
where  we  could  very  profitably  use  five  or  six  men,  because  the  ocean 
transportation  work  concerns  the  growers  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  gotten  into  a  question  that  interests  me 
a  little.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  question  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  start  on  this  investigational  work  and  spread  it  out  over 
a  large  number  of  individual  problems  and  continuing  it  for  the  next 
20  years,  or  whether  it  is  not  better  to  adopt  the  other  policy  of  trying 
to  find  what  the  real  problem  is  with  respect  to  something  that  is  or 
economic  significance  and  undertaking  to  solve  that  problem  and 
getting  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  the  policy  we  are  trying  to  follow. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  what  you  propose  to 
do,  that  you  are  either  looking  a  long  way  into  the  future  or  else 
spreading  your  money  out  pretty  thin. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  work  we  have  done  on  refrigerator  cars  might  be 
taken  as  an  illustration.  The  department  has  worked  out  an  im- 
proved refrigerator  car,  but  there  still  remains  some  further  work 
to  be  done  on  that  which  will  not  compare  in  expense  with  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done  on  that  particular  item.  The  work  on 
the  heater  cars  we  expect  to  carry  on  in  the  same  way  and  to  con- 
centrate on  that  until  we  have  worked  out  the  question  of  an  im- 
proved heater  car  or  heating  equipment  for  refrigerator  cars.  We 
receive  a  great  many  calls  for  help  on  these  different  lines  of  work. 
They  are  all  one  related  problem,  that  of  getting  the  product  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  in  sound,  merchantable  condition.  We 
are  concentrating  on  the  particular  items  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  the  principal  items. 

INCREASE   IN   ITEM. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  this  statement  which  you  have  handed 
me  as  to  how  the  increase  will  be  used ;  that  under  the  new  eny^yees 
you  have  three  clerks,  one  at  $1,440  and  two  at  $1500. each.  Why  do 
you  need  three  clerks  on  this  job? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  need  to  establish  our  field  contacts  in  this  work 
through  our  field  offices.  We  have  no  field  offices  at  the  present  time. 
We  need  an  office  in  the  South,  at  Atlanta,  in  connection  with  the 
sweet-potato  industry  and  other  lines  of  work  in  the  South,  includ- 
ing the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Florida.  In  that  case  we  will  need 
at  least  one  clerk  in  the  office.  We  need  another  office  in  the  North- 
west in  connection  with  the  apple  and  similar  work  there,  for  which 
we  will  need  a  clerk,  and  we  are  also  short  of  clerks  in  our  g^eral 
work  in  connection  with  these  activities  which  are  centered  in  VVash- 
ington.  We  need  a  field  clerk  in  New  York,  where  we  would  prob- 
ably have  the  headquarters  for  the  ocean-transportation  work.  So 
that  explains  the  question  of  the  increased  clerical  help. 
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Mr,  ANDKtt80x.  Have  you  rented  (luailers  in  these  places  wheft 
you  have  quarters? 

Mr.  Maxn.  As  a  rule,  we  have  one  office  I'ooni.  and  possibly  two. 
but  the  rental  charges  are  rather  nominal.  I  think  we  paid  abut 
$40  a  month  for  office  rent  in  Atlanta  in  connection  with  the  sweet 
potato  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  j^ou  building  up  a  Federal  reserve  system—de- 
centralizing? 

Mr.  Maxn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  find  a  Federal  reserve  system  in  every  piojeti 
in  this  bill :  two  men  are  doing  the  same  work  with  one  man  super- 
vising the  two,  with  a  supervisor  sui>ervising  the  supervisor,  ami 
someoodv  in  Washington  supervising  the  supervisory  supervisor,  each 
supervising  the  other's  supervisor. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  reason  for  having  these  field  offices  is  so  that^mr 
men  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  who  need  assistance  and 
infonnation  which  the  bureau  can  give  them. 

Mr.  B^-RNES.  If  you  put  a  man  in  Atlanta,  a  person  in  any  other 
State  would  as  scnm  write  to  Washington  as  to  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Mann.  Most  of  the  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  nm- 
struction  of  sweet-j)otato  storage  houses  has  gone  to  Atlanta  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  an  Atlanta  office  now  which  coukl  lie 
used  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir.  There  was  an  office  in  Atlanta  when  we  were 
doing  more  of  the  sweet-potato  work  than  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  the  extension- work  headquarters? 

ilr.  Mann.  In  (Jeorgia? 

ilr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mann.  At  the  State  college,  I  presume,  of  course,  thei-e  is 
extension  work  being  done  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  in  the  State  t)f  (leorgia,  I  presume,  just  as  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  where  they  have  the  Clemson  Agricultuml 
College,  you  have  some  ])lace  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes ;  it  is  locate<l  at  the  State  college  as  in  all  of  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whv  not  locate  it  there  instead  of  establishin«:  a  new 
office  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Atlanta  is  nuich  more  central  for  a  man  who  is  earn 
ing  on  work  in  Sbuth  Carolina  or  (leorgia  or  parts  of  Alabama. 

In  the  sweet-potato  storage  work  last  year  200  of  these  hoiise< 
(indicating]  were  built  in  the  Southern  States,  which  stored  alM)Ut 
500,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  (commercial  storehouses  or  indivi^hwl 
stoi^ehouses  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  both.  They  include  the  individual  >tc)i^ 
house,  usually  of  the  smaller  size  built  bv  the  growers  themselves,  and 
the  storehouse  built  by  the  growers  and  business  men  together,  of 
larger  capacity.  That  work  cost  us  $4,500.  About  200  houses  were 
built  by  the  growers.  The  sweet-potato  storage  work,  as  a  whole, 
from  1918  to  1920  resulted  in  the  building  of  better  storage  houses 
to  store  about  4,(K)0.000  bushels,  the  cost  of  that  work  Wing  ^t).'^ 
and  the  value  of  the  products  stored  l)eing  over  $10,000,000. 
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Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  When  you  speak  about  sweet  potatoes  in  (iem-^jjia, 
what  do  you  mean^ 

Mr.  Mann.  The  onlinary  yams,  or  sweet  potatjoes. 

GRAPK   STORAGE   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

A  few  years  a«ro  the  ^rape  «rrowers  of  California  were  having  a 
«rreat  deal  of  trouble  in  ^xettin^r  their  «rrapes  to  market.  Tliere  liave 
been  sometliin<r  like  24,()()()  cars  of  these  «rnipes  shipped  during  the 
past  year.  Tlie  dei)artment  ma<le  a  study  of  the  methods  of  handling 
and  j)ac*kin«r  the  grapes  so  that  they  couhl  be  held  in  storajije  to 
leii<rtlien  the  market  season  two  uionths.  That  work  has  resulted  in 
a  <jrrape-stora^e  imhistry  in  California,  and  <rraiH»s  are  now  available 
in  the  markets  here  as  late  as  the  middle  of  January  and  sometimes 
later.  In  1920  there  were  1,440  cars  of  these  grapes  shipped.  That 
Avhole  invcstiiration  cost  us  $23,000  and  it  has  returned  to  the  <rrowers 
$6,800,000.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  shortage  of  redwood  sawdust, 
which  the  department  had  found  was  the  most  suitable  packin<r  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose,  and  the  growers  called  on  the  department 
again  to  find  out  whether  some  substitute  could  be  used.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  some  other  available  materials  and  it  was 
found  that  spruce  from  Oregon  and  from  the  California  coast  was  a 
very  satisfactory  substitute.  These  materials  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  s])ruce 
avadable.  In  19IH  (me  car  of  these  grapes  was  shipped;  in  19U) 
140  cars  were  shii)[>ed :  and  last  fall  463  cars  w^ere  shipped.  The 
cost  of  that  work  was  about  $4,900,  and  the  value  of  the  grapes  that 
have  b(»en  shipped  amounts  to  $968,000,  i-eturned  to  the  industiy. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  outline  the  related  lines  of  work 
under  this  item,  and  how  we  propose  to  use  the  increase  carried  in 
the  estimates. 

TRANSIH.KTATIOX  OF  TKRlSIlAr.LK  FARM  PROUl  CTS  BY  REFRl(;KRATING  CARS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  S.  FRENCH,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Frkncii.  Mr.  Clniirman  and  gentlemen  of  the  ccmnnittee,  I 
should  like  to  explain  my  representation  to  show  the  the  scope  of  it 
in  this  particular  inchistry.  Aside  fnmi  representing  the  Xational 
I^eaguc  of  Conunission  Merdiants  (»f  the  United  States.  I  represent 
the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association  and  the  AAVstern  Fruit 
Jobbers'  Association  of  Americji.  These  three  organizaticms  a])pear 
under  a  joint  council  in  handling  national  problems  in  onler  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  expedite  matters. 

There  may  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  menil)ers  of 
the  conunittee  why  two  of  the  organizations  I  represent  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  estimate  as  approving  the  work  that  is  going  on.  I  am 
quite  sure  tliat  was  an  oversiirht,  because  these  three  organizations 
have  been  working  in  a  >erv  clos(»  cooperative  way  in  all  of  the  con- 
.structive  policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  year  when  tliis  question  came  up  T  talked 
with  you.  and  at  that  time  yon  exi)lained  how  appreciative  and  nnnd- 
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ful  of  the  value  of  the  service  which  was  rendered  by  the  department 
under  this  particular  item  you  were,  and  at  which  time  there  wis  in 
added  amount  madp  available  by  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  '^M 
over  what  the  bureau  then  had'  for  this  particular  project  to  cany 
forward  this  work. 

I  am  here  to-day  just  simply  to  add  the  hope  that  this  committtt 
will  look  with  favor  upon  this  request  for  additional  money  to  carry 
forward  and  extend  this  investigation  and  work  of  demonstration  to 
what  we  consider  a  real  economical  accomplishment.  These  organi- 
zations w^hich  I  represent  handle  during  the  year,  I  might  say,  over 
500,000  refrigerator  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Tney  are  (he 
wholesale  dealers,  jobbers,  and  distributors  of  these  commodities. 
Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Tidwell,  and  I  represent  these  organizations  as  sec- 
retaries and  have  made  a  life  study  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  as 
regards  transportation.  I  myself  was  practically  raised  in  the  re- 
f rij^erator-car  ^ame  with  the  Armour  people. 

I  am  appreciative  of  what  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  done  in 
establishing,  as  near  as  possible,  a  .standard  refiigerator  car,  which 
had  the  approval  of  the  Kailroad  Administration  and  is  being 
adopted  by  some  of  the  carriers  in  the  building  program  that  the 
carriers  are  now  considering  as  authorized  under  the  transporta- 
tion act  and  for  which  money  has  been  provided  out  of  the  revolving 
fund.  We  had  largely  to  do  with  Chairmen  Cummins  and  £»ch,  as 
well  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  jiointing  out  to  them 
the  needs  of  this  industry,  the  need  for  efficient  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  losses  that  have  ensued  resulting  from  the  lack  of  such 
facilities.  Of  course,  the  facilities  for  storage  necessary  to  the  transit 
privilege  in  certain  of  these  commodities  must  be  included. 

I  want  to  leave  with  the  committee  a  brief  that  we  submitted  last 
May  to  these  gentlemen  and  to  the  commission.  The  facts  in  it  hold 
good  to-day,  because  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  this  sitni- 

tion. 

In  the  existing  equipment  throughout  the  United  States  as  owned 
by  the  railroads  and  the  private  car  lines  the  percentage  of  defideitf 
equipment  is  enormous.  The  fact  that  during  the  year  1919  thtfs 
were  1,500,000  carloads  of  perishable  commodities,  of  which  1,0W 
were  fruits  and  vegetables,  shipped  in  an  available  car  supply  of 
91,000  cars  is  a  performance  that  I  do  not  believe  could  ever  be 
repeated,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  building  to  keep  psce 
with  the  development,  and  very  many  of  these  cars  have  become  so 
deficient  that  they  can  not  function  under  the  increased  loads  which, 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  desire  to  feed  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  shippers  responded  so  splendidly  to  in  loading  as  heavily 
as  po^ible,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  commodity.  Thit 
made  possible  the  enormous  movement  with  the  limited  number  of 
cars  available. 

I  think  this  is  all  ]>ei-tinent  to  this  question,  and  the  work  these  men 
are  doing  is  bringing  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  the  equip- 
ment of  the  i-ailroads  for  refrigerator  and  heater  service.  The 
standard  for  refrigerator  cars  created  by  the  denartment  has  me* 
with  the  approval  of  the  carriers  and  is^  being  adopted.  Thev  ire 
now  working  on  the  heater  car,  which  is  just  as  essential.  The  losBtf 
which  have  resulted  in  the  Northwest  and  over  other  sections  of  the 
fountiT  where  the  elements  are  involved  from  lack  of  proper  pro- 
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tective  service  of  these  commodities  are  enormous.  Those  losses  are 
set  forth  in  this  brief,  particularly  on  pages  7  and  8.  For  the  pro- 
tective service  which  the  railroads  from  the  Northwest  are  furnish- 
ing they  charge  an  added  rate  in  the  way  of  insurance.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  that  service  is  only  available  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  only  available  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  French.  I  mean  from  the  Northwest  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  tariffs  only  provide  that  service  up  to  Chicago.  If  a  man  takes 
his  car  through  to  New  York  he  must  take  the  risk  of  running 
through  quite  extreme  weather  without  heat  in  the  cars.  Those  heat- 
ers are  taken  out  at  Chicago,  and  the  losses  have  been  enormous  from 
that  i)oint  to  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  ports. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Thev  are  not  carried  farther  than  that? 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct.  We 
tried  to  have  that  service  extended  east  of  the  nver,  but  the  charges 
were  prohibitive.  The  proposed  charge  for  a  IjOOO-mile  haul  east  of 
Chicago  to  New  England  was  greater  than  their  charge  west  of  the 
river  for  2,000  miles 

Mr.  RuBEY  (interposing).  Have  you  ever  taken  that  matter  up  with 
the  Intei*state  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  now  under  active  consideration 
getting  down  to  a  reasonable  through-route  basis  on  which  the  ship- 
per could  use  that  service.  That  involves  this:  The  building  by  the 
railroads  of  a  properly  equipped  heater  car  that  would  perform  the 
service  rather  than  to  depend  upon  any  refrigerator  cars  which  are 
now  being  used  and  equipped  with  stoves. 

Then  comes  in  the  question  of  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
apple  crop  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  10  per  cent  at  least  per  year. 
That  enormous  crop  is  harvested  in  three  months,  which  it  takes 
nine  months  to  consume.  That  means,  of  necessity,  having  storage 
facilities,  cold  and  common  storage  facilities.  We  have,  however, 
transit  privilege  which  will  permit  these  apples  to  move  from  the 
harvesting  pomt  into  storage  as  near  the  point  of  distribution  as 
possible  and  reshipped  at  the  through  rate.  The  transit  privilege 
^was  originally  5  cents  per  hundred,  but  under  the  recent  increase  has 
advanced  to  i  cents.  That  is  a  wonderful  facility  to  the  successful, 
liandling  of  this  enormous  crop.  It  is  not  only  a  food  conservation 
measure,  it  is  an  equipment  conservation  measure.  This  scientific 
department — the  Department  of  Agriculture — is  better  qualified  to 
recommend  to  the  builders  of  storages  the  character  of  storage  that 
should  be  built  that  will  properly  take  care  of  these  products. 

MABINE  TRANSPORTATION. 

If  you  will  recall,  we  were  primarily  concerned  last  year  in  the 
extension  of  this  work  to  overseas.  As  Mr.  Mann  has  stated,  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  25  per  cent  was  lost  on  export  business 
of  fruits  across  the  water.  The  department  has  recognized  the  iin- 
portance  of  studjring  it,  and  they  have  already  started  under  their 
limited  appropriation  and  in  a  limited  way  by  putting  one  man  on 
the  service,  and  last  month  he  went  across  with  a  consignment.  We 
have  not  the  result  of  that  yet.    I  feel  that  it  is  as  important  to 
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standanlizo  the  method  of  protection  of  these  cominodities  in  ibr 
(>;  ean-^oin|i:  vessels  jis  it  is  in  railway  eijuipment. 

AAV  hoj)e  very  niiieh  that  this  connnittee  will  give  favorable  con>\4- 
I  ration  to  the  estimate  as  asked  for  which  will  enable  the  department 
to  continne  their  investipition. 

Mr.  AxDKiisoN.  I)o  these  |»rodii<-ts  ^o  over  under  ivf  ripe  rat  ion  f 

-Mr.  Fkknch.  Thev  have  to.  Mr.  Chairman.  La r^e  quantities  have 
t(i  <io  over  under  refri<reration.  There  are  some  conimoilities  that  will 
.^tand  the  open  -pace  in  the  hohl  of  the  ship  without  ref rioreration, but 
tliat  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  Am>?:i{S(>x.  Is  it  not  rather  a  strange  thing  that  millions  of 
dollar>  are  spent  on  ships  and  inevitably,  as  1  suppose,  in  building  ir- 
frigeration  space  in  them,  without  knowing  anything  about  how  u\ 
<lolt^ 

Mr.  Khkncii.  Well,  i  would  say  that  some  lack  the  proper  inforuu- 
tion,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — educate  them  to  get  the 
maximum  degree  of  |)i'otection  both  in  their  ships  and  in  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hyknks.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  building  ships,  unless  a  ship  is 
given  over  to  this  particular  line  of  business  thev  would  hesitate  to 
provide  the  refrigeration  s|)ace,  In^cause  they  would  just  lose  so  miici 
spaced 

Mr.  Fkkn(  II.  There  are  very  few  of  the  trans- Atlantic  ship>  tint 
are  given  over  entirely  to  refrigeration,  except  the  ships  that  ply 
from  Xew  Zealand,  wliere  tliey  bring  meats  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hyhnks.  Is  not  that  one  reason  whv  thev  are  refraininjr  from 
doing  it — that  they  would  lose  so  much  <»argo  space? 

.Mr.  KuKXcu.  That  i>  true.  They  are  now  allocating  cei-tain  space 
for  this  particular  traiiic.  because  it  is  increasing  so  in  volume,  (ireal 
Ib'itain.  .Vustralia,  and  other  countries  are  at  time  of  short  produc- 
tion dependent  on  this  country  for  these  apples  and  other  fruits,  jind 
wc  want  to  get  them  over  there  safelv. 

Mr.  HvKNKs.   Hut  on  the  return  trip  is  it  not  a  dead  loss? 

Mr.  KF{KN<'n.  No,  sir.  This  space  can  and  is  used  for  return  carjro. 
and  their  rates  are  fullv  compensatorv. 

Mr.  l>vKNKs.  What  excuse  do  the  railroads  give  f(n'  the  prohibitive 
rate  east  of  tlu»  .Mississippi  ( 

Mr.  Kkkncii.  Ilieir  real  reason  was  the  abnormal  cost  of  material 
going  into  the  e<|uipping  of  the  cars.  For  instance,  three  vears  a^» 
when  we  were  coutem|)lating  this  move  thev  claimed  that  they  could 
buy  stoves  for  ^')'t  for  which  th(\v  now  luive  to  i)ay  $75,  the'c'ost  of 
l:d)or  and  all  the  othei*  costs  they  claim  have  appreciated. 

Mr.  TviiuiY.  There  is  tlw  sers  ice  up  to  Chicago,  and  then  tiiev  trtke 
the  stove-;  out  ( 

Mr.   FiJKNcn.   ^'es.  sir. 

Mr.  HruKY.  It  would  not  be  very  t'\j)ensiv(»  to  re])lace  the  st(»vesf 

Mr.  Fi{KN(  H.  AVhat  the  Frie  i)ropo-ed  was  to  put  their  stoves  in  the 
cars  at  Chicago  and  bring  them  through.  AVhat  we  are  after  is  to  <^'t 
tlie  carriers  to  piM-forin  the  through  service — point  of  origin  to  «les- 
tination. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details,  but  1  want  to  leave  this  document  fi>r 
vou  irentlemen  to  look  over,  because  it  sets  forth  verv  fullv  the  neeik 
of  the  i)erisliable  iinhistrv  as  to  pro])er  ecpiipment.  T  might  say  that 
as  a  result  of  putting  before  the  commissicm  and  before  Mr.  Esch 
and  Senator  Cummins  this  exhaustive  brief,  and  other  exhaustive 
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briefs,  we  feel  that  we  influenced  the  commission  very  hir/ijely  in 
settintr  aside  rfTi") .()()(),()(){)  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  building 
20,000  refrigerator  cars;  20,000  cars  was  the  estimate  we  made,  and 
it  w^as  concurred  in  by  the  railroad  executives  last  year;  but  just  as 
soon  as  they  ^ot  the  money,  or  the  opportunity  to  borrow  the  numey. 
they  tried  to  cut  it  to  8,()()()  cars,  but  through  our  ])ersistence  we 
have  gotten  them  back  now  to  where  loans  have  been  made  for  build- 
ing 14,000  cars.  We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  ^et  the  full 
complement  of  '20.000  cars;  l)ut  even  with  that  it  does  not  ^ive  us* 
sufficient  equipment  to  handle  the  c(mstantly  increasing  crops  of  the 
countrv  Avith  safetv.  AVe  believe  it  is  an  (economical  measure  and 
that  it  is  a  food-conservation  measure.  It  is  one  that  will  help  every- 
"body  concerned:  that  is,  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and  the  trans- 
portation companies. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  claim  ilepartment  which  handles  claims  a«rainst 
carriers  for  loss  an<l  damage,  j\nd  just  the  little  item  during  the  war 
from   freezin<r-  in  cars  that  were  delayed  amounted  to  $120,000  in 
claims  for  loss  and  damage.      It  is  true  that  I  recovered  of  that  amount 
t  $70,000  and  paid  it  to  those  men :  but  there  \yas  a  further  loss  in- 
volved tliat  they  could  not  overcome,  and  there  is  also  involved  in 
it  a  waste  that  can  not  be  recovered.     Some  of  the  courts  have  held 
that  carriers  are  not  liable  for  the  failure  to  furnish  cars  to  move 
products.     There  are  var^^in^  opinicms  in  that  regard.     What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  have  this  equipment  furnished  an<l  to  encourage  the 
carriers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  traffic.    We  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  can  brin^  this 
about  if  it  is  encouraged  properly  financially. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andfrsox.  We  are  very  much  obli^e<l  to  you,  Mr.  French. 

I NFORM ATION   SERVICES. 

Mr.  LiviN<jsTox.  The  next  item.  No.  76,  is  to  be  eliminated  if  the 
estimates  as  submitted  are  approved,  because  it  is  included  in  an- 
other item  entitled,  "  Market  information  service."    The  same  com- 
•nient  will  apply  to  item  No.  77.     In  item  No.  7h  we  have  combined 
all  of  the  so  called  market-news  services  of  the  bureau.     I  mi^ht 
sav  that  the  reason  for  the  consolidation  is  simply  one  of  increased 
eflficiency  in  administration.    We  are  oblio:e<l  to  lease  tele<rraph  wires 
and  make  various  other  expenditures  which  are  paid  for  frequently 
from  two  or  three  appropriations  under  the  present  system.    Under 
this  .scheme  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  considerable  bookkeeping,  and 
it  will  facilitate  the  opener  a  1  bookkeeping  features  of  the  market-  in- 
formation service.     1  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Wheeler  explain  this 
item  somewhat  in  detail. 

3IARKET  NEWS  SERVICE. 

Mr.  W^HEELER.  The  market  information  service,  as  organized,  in- 
cludes various  services  Avhich  have  been  under  wav  for  several  years. 
It  includes  the  market  news  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
was  tried  experimentally  in  1915  and  was  authorized  in  1916;  the 
market  new\s  service  on  liA^e  stock  and  meats;  the  market  news  serv- 
ice on  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  the  market  news  service  on 
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hay,  feed,  and  seed.    These  four  services  are  now  grouped  together  in 
one  item,  with  an  apparent  increase  in  the  total  of  i|B59-8i^^  butil 
you  aUow  for  $85,(HK)  transferred  fi'om  another  item,  the  increase  i& 
only  $324,840.     As  stated  in  the  outline  I  have  handed  to  you,  the 
bureau  originated  and  developed  a  market-news  service  for  agricul- 
tural products  for  the  public.     Never  before  in  the  hisstory  of  the 
department  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  accurate,  timely,  and 
comprehensive  information  on  the  markets  for  agricultural  commo- 
dities.    The  need  for  authentic-market  information  at  the  present 
time  has  arisen  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  exist  it 
present,  due  to  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  most  agricultural  products, 
and  to  other  incidental  factors  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  called  upon  repeatedly  for  infoimation 
by  all  kinds  of  organizations  and  institutions  concerned  with  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

The  fanners'  organizations.  National.  State,  and  local,  are  con- 
tinually calling  u[)on  us  for  nssistance  in  giving  them  statistical  and 
current  market  information,  both  «lomestic  and  foreign,  that  will  aid 
them  in  marketing  their  products.  It  is  generally  recognized  to-day 
that  this  kind  of  service  will  enable  the  farmer,  the  small  dealers, 
and  the  large  dealer  as  well,  to  market  their  products  more  intelli- 
gently than  thev  could  without  having  this  infonnation.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  farmer  should  have  information  that  is  e<]iial  to  that 
possesse«l  by  the  other  parties  to  the  transaction. 

Before  the  Bureau  of  Markets  entered  the  field  the  small  dealer 
an<l  the  farmer  depended  u|)on  various  miscellaneous  sources  for  all 
their  information  covering  the  marketing  of  their  products,  and  how 
accurate  :ind  comprehensive  such-  informaticm  was  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Perha])s  not  all  of  the  infonnation  that  has  been  given 
out  heretofore,  or  before  the  department  established  these  market 
ncAvs  services,  was  biased,  4)ut  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  at  least 
not  disinterested,  and  it  is  very  apparent.  I  think,  to  everyone  to-day 
that  the  furnishing  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  transjiction  of 
the  fullest  kind  of  information  relative  to  supply  and  d«?ninnd. 
prices,  movement,  production,  and  all  other  factors  which  enter  into 
marketing  should  be  a  pul)lic  function. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  T^ureau  of  Markets  to-day  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  in  the  conduct  of  the  market  news  service  to  correct 
the  practices  whidi  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  past  and  to  establish 
a  service  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  dealers 
as  well.  In  handling  the  matter  most  of  the  work  is  done  on  a  com- 
modity basis.  It  is  necessary  to  handle  the  live-stock  servic*e  more  or 
less  separately  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  service,  from  the  dairy 
liroducts,  and  fiom  hay,  feeds,  and  seed,  because  we  are  dealing: 
with  a  <lifferent  class  of  i)eople  in  each  case.  However,  we  use  the 
same  leased  telegra])h  wires,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  combine  ov.r 
offices.  Vre  have  to  deal  with  the  different  institutions  that  handle 
those  c(mmioditios,  so  that  our  branch  offices  in  many  cases  are  sepa- 
rated. 

The  market  news  seivice  for  fruits  an<l  vegetables  is  the  oldest. 
At  the  point  of  its  highest  development  this  market  news  service 
()j)erated  J^'2  branch  offices  in  large  terminal  markets,  and  now  oper- 
ates 14.  It  repoilcd  on  80  crops,  and  now  reports  on  15.  It  operated 
91  temporary  field  offices,  and  expects  to  operate  42  this  year.    At  the 
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present  time  this  service  tor  fruit  and  \egetables  is  practically  upon 
a  prewar  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  clown  to  where  we  can  say 
that  it  is  on  a  prewar  basis  so  far  as  the  service  that  is  rendered  is 
concerned.  The  maximum  development  was  (hiring  the  war.  That 
was  due  to  the  increased  demand  then  for  that  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Referring  to  this  market  news  service  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  is  that  a  telegraphic  service? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  telegraphic  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  purpose  of  the  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  to  furnish  the  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  with  authentic  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  market  their  commodities  efficientlv  and  economically,  to 
prevent  w^aste,  to  prevent  gluts  in  the  market,  to  show  the  move- 
ment of  car-lot  shipments,  and  to  give  such  other  information  in 
regard  to  fruits  and  vegetables  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
marketing  operations  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

methods  of  distributing  infobmation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  get  that  information  to  them? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  information  is  distributed  to  them  from  the 
market  and  field  stations.  There  are  now  14  market  stations, 
whereas  there  were  30  formerly,  and  there  are  now^  42  stations  at 
production  points,  whereas  formerly  there  were  91.  The  latter  are 
temporary  stations,  operated  during  the  growing  season  for  special 
products  like  cantaloupes,  strawberries,  peaches,  and  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  a  perishable  character. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  grower? 

Mr.  Wheeli:r.  The  grower  is  furnished  with  mimeograph  reports 
from  the  field  offices,  and  the  reports  are  furnished  to  the  news- 
papers in  the  particular  locality  concerned.  Anyone  who  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  may  apply  for  telegraphic  reports. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  keep  those  reports  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  make  up  mimeographed  reports  covering  the 
condition  of  the  market,  by  the  time  they  are  received  by  the  grower 
the  condition  might  change? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Those  reports  are  sent  out  daily.  At  the  produc- 
ing points  demands  come  into  the  office  for  immediate  reports,  and 
these  are  furnished  as  soon  as  available.  If  those  interested  desire 
to  make  arrangements  to  receive  the  reports  immediately,  the  reports 
are  furnished  to  them  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  on- call  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  arrangement  would  the  grower  have  to 
make? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  he  wants  a  telegraphic  report,  he  can  make  an 
arrangement  to  have  the  telegraphic  report  sent  to  him,  and  he  pays 
the  charge  for  the  telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  can  telephone  in  for  the  reports^ 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  w  hat  extent  is  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  large  distribution  from  the  temporary  field  sta- 
tions is  by  telephone.  Usually  all  of  the  large  shippers  handling  the 
commodity  or  commodities  being  reported  within  a  radius  of,  say, 
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40  miles  of  where  we  have  our  leiuporarv  station  will  have  an  ar- 
ran^MiHMit  with  the  field  ottiee  by  which  the  morning  market  reiK»rt. 
which  comes  in  by  1  o'(  lock  every  day,  is  furnished  to  them.    Our 
telegraphic   niaiket   reports  contain   a   statement  of  the  morning's 
arrivals  and  sales  at  the  princii)al  larjre  markets  of  the  country  and 
the  car-lot  shipments  for  the  I  nited  States  during  the  preceding 24 
hours.     All  of  that  infornnition  is  received  by  telegraph  at  the  locil 
field  station  at  the  latest  by  )1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Some  of  it 
is  T'eceived  by  hJ  o'clock,  and  some  by  1  o'clock,  and  some  by  2  o'clock. 
The  message  is  recei\ed  in  the  form  of  a  code  telegram,  and  it  is: 
inime<liately   translated.     It    is  then   typewritten   on    a    stencil  ami 
niimco«rraph  copies  are  run  off  and  posted  immediately  in  the  mail. 
The  reports  are  available  to  (everybody  at  the  local  p<ist  office  on  tlw 
same  dav  and  to  evervbodv  on  the  \l.  V.  I),  route  the  next  morning, 
so  that  the  oldest  infornnition  leceived  is  not  over  24  hours  old. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  That  is  to  sav.  vour  ajrencv  at  the  lunrketinir  emi 
;;ets  this  information  by  'J  o'clock  as  to  the  market  conditions^ 

Mr.  SjiKit.MAN.  It  is  handled  in  this  way:  Our  men  at  Hostoiu 
Philadelphia,  New  ^'ork.  and  other  centers  re])ort  to  us  over  our 
leased  wire.  The  have  to  a.sst'mble  an<l  make  up  c<miniodity  tele- 
«rraphic  reports,  and  we  combine  them.  That  report  goes  out  over 
the  Western  I'nion.  We  will  .say  that  it  deals  with  strawberries  and 
that  it  goes  to  Hanun<md,  La.,  an<l  it  is  a  report  on  the  principal 
markets  for  that  morning.  If  that  information  is  assembled  in 
Washington  and  is  transmitted  to  Hammond  by  wire,  the  report 
will  be  there  at  the  latest  by  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Anokuson.   How  will  thev  used  that  information^ 

Mr.  SiiKHMAN.  That  information  is  tele|rraphed  to  every  shippin|r 
a.ssociation.  all  up  and  down  the  railroad,  in  that  particular  district. 
The  strawberries  from  that  ilistrict  would  l>e  shipped  over  the  Illinois 
('(Mitral. 

Mr.  Andkhson.   Is  that  telegram  M*nt  at  your  expense  or  theirs? 

Mr.  SiiKK.MAN.  The  local  telegram  is  sent  at  their  expense.  Our 
expense  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ottice,  and  for  materials  and 
supplies  for  the  issuance  of  the  reports.  Reports  received  by  tele- 
gram or  through  telephc>ne  service  are  at  their  expense.  If  there 
should  be  a  shi|)per  in  the  district  within  reach  of  telegraph  ser\'i«. 
;ind  if  he  wanted  it  furnished  by  telegraph,  he  is  given  a  si)ecial 
message  from  Hammond  ovei*  th<»  Western  Union  giving  him  any 
part  of  the  daily  market  report  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
charges  on. 

Mr.  AxuKiisoN.   How  extensivelv  is  that  done f 

Mr.  SnKiiMAN.  In  some  localitic's  there  are  several  of  those  local 
telegrams  sent  out:  but  usually  the  man  who  pays  for  the  telegram 
knows  that  he  can  get  it  as  cheapiv  from  Kansas  C'itv  or  St.  Ijouis. 
and  he  may  get  it  sooner  in  that  way.  Thei'efore  nu>st  of  the  local 
telegraphic  reports  arc  from  local  points.  Our  reports  are  also  quite 
extensively  released  thn^ugh  the  Western  Unicm  commercial  news 
<lispatch  (le|)artment. 

AM  or  NT    OK     rKI.KtJUAlMIIXC!. 

Ml'.  AxDKRsoN.  T  want  to  knoAv  how  nuich  of  this  telegraphing 
business  is  done.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  oyer  a  leased  wire  or 
not ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  ascertain  what  these  people 
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liiink  of  ihc  servire.  If  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  tele<rraphic 
ri'poris  iUvn  that  is  an  indication  that  they  think  it  is  worth  some- 
thing:. 

Mr.  Shekmax.  I  can  not  tell  vou  what  that  bill  amounts  to.  That 
Would  be  a  little  different  bookKeei)ing  from  any  we  have  done.  It 
Avould  (lepen<l  a  <!:reat  deal  upon  the  geography  of  the  country  as  to 
'^.vliether  it  is  necessary  to  use  telegraph  lines  in  order  to  reach  a 
shipping  point  or  not.  Of  course,  we  always  locate  at  the  heaviest 
shipping  point  in  the  general  territory  concerned. 

Mr.  Hyrnks.  Really,  most  of  it  is  done  by  telephone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SiiKKMAX.  T  should  say  that  most  of  the  distribution  from  the 
temporary  field  stations  is  done  by  telephone  and  mimeographed 
reports. 

Mr.  Bykxks.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  could  give  the  infor- 
mation that  the  chairman  asked  for  or  how  much  of  it  is  done  by 
tele^'raph  i 

Mr.  Sin:R.MAX.  T  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  You  would  know  the  number  of  men  who  have  au- 
thorized 3'ou  to  tele'rraph  them  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  Shehmax.  Avo  have  exact  reports  telling  how  many  people 
we  scive  at  evorv  point,  and  bv  what  means  we  serve  them,  ue  can 
show  how  many  are  on  our  mading  list  and  how  many  are  reached  by 
telegraph. 

Air.  AxDEKsox.  The  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  When 
y<iu  <-ome  here  for  ^*l7r),(K)0  for  telegraphic  market-news  service,  that 
uiarket-news  service  has  got  to  be  worth  something.  It  must  be 
woitli  something  to  the  peoi)le  who  get  it  or  it  is  not  worth  the  money 
you  propose  to  exiXMid  on  it. 

Mr.  Wiii:kl;:il  At  manv  of  the  field  offices  the  demands  over  the 
phone  are  so  great  tliat  the  fii'st  thing  that  is  done,  in  order  to  save 
tinu'.  is  to  make  up  a  list  of  those  agencies  that  want  that  infor- 
mation imnu'diately.  A  list  is  prepared  of  all  of  the  associations  and 
inchviduals  that  have  requeste<l  the  infoimation  immediately.  A 
chM'k  in  the  office  sits  <[own  and  takes  a  half  hour  or  more  in  calling 
up  those  interested  and  in  giving  each  the  particular  information 
he  desires:  and  by  that  means  a  large  number  are  furnished  rapidly 
with  this  telej)hone  infoimation.  T  have  been  in  offices  where  the}'  did 
this:  wlu'reais,  if  eacli  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  all  of  it,  there 
would  have  been  considerable  delav,  l)ecause  it  would  take  several 
hours*  time  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  to  answer  calls  and  give  the 
information. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  So  far  as  this  mimeograph  seivice  is  ccmcerned,  I 
do  not  think  that  can  be* of  much  benefit.  If  the  information  is  so 
little  desired  that  they  will  wait  to  receive  a  letter  in  the  mail  next 
<lav.  then  tliey  do  not  desire  it  very  much. 

Nlr.  AVjieei.eh.  We  are  reducing  our  mimeograph  reports  to  a 
niininnim  and  we  are  sending  fewer  out  this  year  than  before. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  Vou  wore  talking  al)out  market  informaticm  on  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables,  and  you  stated  that  it  was  the  policy 
to  furni.sh  the  information  to  shippers  up  and  down  the  railroad 
within  a  radius  of  *^0  or  40  miles  of  vour  neld  station.  Now,  if  vou 
took  your  mimeographed   reports  and  mailed  them  out.  it  would 
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depend  entirely  uj)c)n  the  mail  facilities  as  to  what  time  the  not 
day  thev  would  be  received.  If  a  man  has  the  mimeograph  report 
sent  to  him  by  mail,  it  wouhl  be  an  indication  that  lie  was  not  very 
much  interested  in  the  report,  because  if  the  report  is  worth  haying 
at  all  he  shouhl  have  it  immediately. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  he  can  o:et  the  report  from  day  to  day  during  the 
season,  that  will  give  him  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  market 
While  he  may  not  be  ready  to  market  them,  he  may  be  getting  ready 
to  market  within  a  week  or  10  days.  If  he  gets  the  reports  daily  he 
(*an  judge  the  future  somewhat  from  tlie  intormation  that  he  is  giet- 
ting  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  keeps  a  continual  motion  picture  before  him.  If 
he  has  the  reports  for  a  few  weeks  beft)re  he  markets  his  products, 
or  receives  them  all  during  the  marketing  season,  it  serves  to  keep 
him  within  a  few  hours  ot  the  actual  market.  The  reports  serve  in 
that  way  a  ver>'  definite  purpose.  Of  course,  the  mimeograph  re- 
ports do  not  take  the  place  oi  the  telegraphic  reports. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  suppK)se  that  a  shipper  might  ask  for  the  mimeo- 
graph reports  until  he  was  about  ready  to  ship,  and  that  he  would 
then  ask  for  telegraphic  reports  or  reports  over  the  telephone,  b 
that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  He  has  the  privilege  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  daily  reports  serve  a  great  purpose  in  giving 
a  man  a  basis  upon  which  to  check  up  his  returns.  That  is  whit 
they  want  the  daily  reports  for.  The  great  bulk  of  the  growers  an 
not  shipping  individually,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  shipping 
under  some  sort  of  organization,  or  else  they  are  selling  f.  o.  b.  They 
want  the  daily  market  reports,  however,  to  check  up  their  returns 
by,  and  from  which  to  judge  whether  the  offers  made  to  them  are 
reasonable  or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  are  they  shipping  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tnat  is  what  every  grower  tries  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  afraid  to  take  chances  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  year  they  were  compelled  to  take  chances,  be- 
cause the  buyers  would  not  put  up  money  on  stuff  shipped  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Although  he  may  nave  marketed  his  produce  the  day 
before,  it  is  interesting  for  him  to  know  what  the  market  was  in 
order  to  check  up  and  see  if  he  has  the  right  returns  from  his  con- 
signment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  When  it  comes  to  marketing  Irish  potatoe-s,  then 
the  three-times-a-week  service  by  mimeographed  reports  answers 
every  purpose  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  took  that  up  with  oar 
lists  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  and  asked  them  V>^  much  more 
valuable  a  daily  report  would  be  than  a  three-times-a-week  report 
A  majority  of  them  said  that  under  the  conditions  now  existing,  the 
rush  market  season  being  over,  the  three-times-a-week  report  would 
answer  every  purpose,  xlowever,  when  it  comes  to  such  things  is 
strawberries  and  watermelons  you  have  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  the  service 
at  the  field  points.  There  are  hundreds  of  letters  on  file  at  the 
bureau  as  to  the  value  of  the  service.  Each  letter,  instead  of  coming 
from  individual  producers,  usually  represents  an  association  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  producers. 
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That  is  true  because  it  is  the  representative  of  the  association  that  is 
looking  after  the  marketing  interests  of  the  producers.  Through  the 
lack  of  appropriation,  it  became  necessary  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  stations.  There  was  a  reduction  from  91  temporary 
field  officers  down  to  42  this  year,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many 
demands  made  for  the  reinstatement  of  those  temporary  field  stations. 
Many  of  them  were  at  western  and  southern  points.  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  large  shipping  associations  maintain  their 
own  news  service,  or  do  they  nave  leased  wires? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  maintain  any  ex- 
tensiA^e  market  news  service.  Most  of  them  depend  upon  the  public 
service,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  private  service  to  get 
the  information  that  we  are  able  to  get  from  the  railroads.  In  fact, 
the  railroads  can  not  divulge  information  as  to  receipts  and  ship- 
ments to  private  agencies.  We  get  that  information  from  approxi- 
mately 300  railroad  superintendents.  That  information  comes  in 
every  day  to  our  office  and  is  sent  out  to  the  field  offices,  showing  the 
car-lot  shipments  and  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  what  time  in  the  dav  do  thev  send  you  that  in- 
formation  ? 

Mr.  Wheeij^r.  It  comes  by  midnight  for  the  day  before,  and  it  is 
assembled  in  the  morning.  The  information  represents  a  24-hour 
period  up  to  midnight  for  the  day  before.  It  is  collected  at  our  office 
the  next  morning,  so  that  all  of  our  field  offices  have  that  information 
the  next  morning  to  be  incorporated  in  their  mimeograph  and  tele- 
graphic reports. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Every  division  superintendent  sends  us  that  report 
at  the  close  of  his  day's  business.  In  some  cases  it  is  at  9  o'clock  at 
night  and  in  some  cases  it  is  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  depends 
upon  when  they  change  their  shift.  That  is  done  because  if  we  do  not 
get  the  report  at  the  same  time  the  shift  goes  off,  w^e  may  not  get  it 
accurately.  It  is  not  strictly  up  to  midnight,  but  it  represents  the 
shipments  for  24  hours.  It  gives  the  business  on  each  paiticular 
division,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of  three  hours  in  time 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  that  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  that  service  from  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  prepare  the  data  and  send  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  pay  them  nothing  tor  that  service. 

That  is  really  the  most  valuable  basis  for  a  report  on  market 
conditions,  and  a  picture  of  the  movement  of  products  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  That  is  the  first  thing  that  c^om- 
petitive  country  shipping  districts  want  to  know.  The  first  thing 
that  the  shippers  at  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  want  to  know  is  how 
much  was  moved  out  of  the  Jacksonville  district  the  day  before. 
They  have  got  to  keep  themselves  posted  on  the  movements.  They 
can  guess  at  what  the  prices  will  be  if  you  keep  them  informed  as 
to  the  movements. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  how  many  people 

you  serve? 

Mr.  Sherman,  f  es,  sir.  We  hesitate  to  tell  the  committee  how 
many  people  we  serve,  and  we  hesitate  to  tell  you  how  much  paper  it 
requires  to  serve  them.    We  do  not  serve  anybody  except  upon  a 
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written  request.  We  have  no  *renerMl  or  mis<ellaiie()u>  ^li-trilMUfi.. 
but  every  man  wlio  receives  the  >ei\'iee  makes  a  written  re<]iust  iur 
the  service,  stating  in  his  reuuest  the  crops  in  which  he  i*»  inivr- 
ested,  for  how  many  months  he  want?,  the  service,  etc.  Then,  the 
maihng:  list  is  circularized  periodically,  and  every  name  that  doesii'il 
reply  is  cut  otf  the  list.  We  require  them  to  ^ive  us  repeated  affirma- 
tions to  the  effect  that  they  want  the  sers'ice,  and  that  is  don»»  At 
l>eriods  of  three  or  four  months,  riven  with  that  sy>teni  the 
bulletins  we  issue  every  year  wouM  make  a  stack  several  times  ashi«h 
as  the  Washington  monument. 

Mr.  WiiEKLEii.  AA'e  do  not  mean  by  that  blanket  retpiests.  containinjr 
lon^r  lists  of  names  sent  in  by  an  association.  If  a  list  like  that  i^ 
sent  in  each  name  is  circularized  before  entering  on  mailiTig  list. 
All  of  the  names  are  circularized  every  three  to  eight  months.  Even 
with  that  system,  the  number  is  only  slightly  reduced  each  time,  and 
then  it  climbs  again  usually  ahead  of  the  fonner  niimlu'r. 

Mr.  SnKRMAX.  Here  is  a  telegram  received  from  the  ('olor:ul« 
Potato  Shippers'  Association : 

111  l>«»h;i!r  of  ilio  hkmiiImts  oT  iliis  iissocintiitii  we  protest  I'Hluciiij;  ilaily  iii:irkrt 
reiM»rts  from  Grpt»l«»y  to  thrice-weekly,  sis  iiirorinutioii  furnished  will  Ik*  nf 
little  or  iii»  vjilijc  unless  r(M-eiv(Nl  daily,  especially  witli  pri'sent  market  iiit-.:".!- 
tloiis.     We  enriiesily  rtMiiiest  your  n»i"<»nsi{ler;itioii  nnd  eontinuiHl  tiaily  issu*\ 

T  have  another  one  from  the  (Jreeley  Chamber  of  CommertT  to 
the  same  effect : 

\V«'  vi;,'<»rously  prniesi  siispeiisiim  ilailx  polnto  iiinrket  reiM»rt.  Kariiestly 
re«piesr  coiiliiiimtiim  present  service.  If  necessary  to  tH'ououiIze  innkf*  temiinal 
ni:irket  stjitinn  si-rvlci-  thrice  wtK»kiy.  litOd  stations  daily  where  daily  rej^oi^ 
arc  most  m^Mled.  psiriiculHrly  present  time. 

^Ir.  ^Vn^:I:l.^;l^  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  bureau,  as  stated 
bcl'orc.  to  try  to  reduce*  our  mimeograph  reports  to  the  absoUite 
minimum.  It  is  ivcogni/ed  that  a  mimeograph  report  is  not  in  all 
cases  the  most  t»flici<»nt  way  to  get  out  market  information,  l)erause 
if  we  had  to  cover  all  the  |)(»ople  that  should  be  served  by  the  service 
w  itii  mimeograph  reports  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the 
bureau  to  do  it.  It  would  take  millions  of  reports  ctaily  to  do  that 
We  use  th(»  mimeogra])h  reports  where  they  are  requested  and  where 
tliey  are  demamUMl.  but  wc  do  try  to  get  our  reports  into  the  daily 
papers  and  into  <»ther  pai)ers  in  siunmarized  form,  so  that  they  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  than  the  mimeograph  reports.  At  manj 
ol'  onr  lield-station  points  the  daily  papers  are  usin{2:  the  reports 
regularly.  It  is  not  always  the  custom  to  give  full  credit  to  those 
re[)orts.  but  wherever  reports  are  being  issued  you  will  find  that 
the  rejKuts  in  the  daily  papers  are  (lovernment  reports  that  are 
issued  at  those  markets.  Of  course,  there  are  nuui}-  places  where 
ref>orts  are  not  issue* I  and  where  the  rejK)rts  in  the  daily  papers  are 
obtained  from  other  sounes.  but  we  try  in  every  wav  possible  to 
gt4  our  n»j)orts  out  t(»  those  who  desire  and  iu*ed  them,  \>oth  throu^di 
the  })aiM»rs  and  the  conuner«*ial  telegraph  news  services. 

.Mr.  LiviN(.s'inN.  yiixy  T  say  that  we  have  numerous  re(]uests  from 
sliipjKMs'  associations  and  others  to  permit  them  to  pay  for  this  serv- 
ice in  whole  or  in  i)art.  l»ut  which  olfers  we  have  consistently  refused 
to  a«'cept  becaii.se  we  Pelt  the  committee  and  the  Congress  had  said 
how  much  market  news  service  they  wanted  the  Government  to  do 
by  the  size  of  the  appropriation  they  had  given  us;  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  do  not  desire  to  become  tie<l  up  or  involved  through  finan- 
cial cooperation  with  interested  parties  in  carrying:);  on  our  market 
news  service.  Vie  do  not  desire  to  have  oui*  men  located  at  a  shi[)- 
ping  point  or  at  a  receiving  point  under  any  obligation  to  either 
the  shipper  or  receiver,  because  if  there  is  anything  in  the  market 
news  service  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  accuracy  and  disinterestedness, 
so  far  as  its  collection  and  dissemination  is  concerned.  For  those 
two  reasons  we  have  in  every  case  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of 
these  associations  and  others  to  help  finance  the  market  news  service. 
In  the  way  of  extending  our  present  system,  very  recently  we  had 
an  urgent  reipiest  from  an  organization  of  shippers  in  the  Lower 
Rio  (irande  Valley  of  Texas,  and  that  is  only  one  illustration  of 

1  a  great  number  oi  them  coming  in  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

2  The  grai)e  shippers  along  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  New  York  districts 
f  have  asked  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  we  have  in  every  case,  as  T  say, 
i    refused  to  enter  into  that  cooperative  arrangement. 

i       Mr.  RuBEY.  You  could  not  afford  to  charge  some  and  give  it  free 
to  others. 
^  Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  another  feature  of  it:  ves,  sir. 

FEASIBILITY  OF  CHARGING  FOR  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  as  expensive  a 
^  service  as  this  might  not  well  be  put  on  a  fee  basis. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sen-e  the  large  number  of 
people  that  we  wish  to  serve  if  it  were  placed  on  a  fee  basis.  As  I 
said,  the  general  reports  gotten  out  through  the  daily  papers  and 
through  the  market  sheets  that  are  gotten  out  in  the  markets,  extend 
the  service  far  beyond  any  extension  that  we  could  effect  by  our 
E^  mimeograph  reports  directly.  I  think  the  indirect  effect  is  greater 
5  than  the  direct. 

T  Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  specifically  this  is  a  service 
for  interested  people — shippers'  associations  and  individuals — and 
BO  far  as  this  telegraphic  service  is  concerned  T  am  not  so  sure  it 
might  not  .well  be  put  on  a  fee  basis. 
".  Mr.  Livingston.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  decide  on  a  schedule 
of  fees  which  would  be  fair  to  eveirbody  concerned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  never  deterred  by  any  difficulty;  I  know 
that. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  did  not  understand  that  comment. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  say,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  deterred  by  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  Livingston.  But  there  are  some  difficulties  large  enough  to 
cause  us  to  stop  and  hesitate  a  little  bit,  at  least.  But  I  want  to 
I  point  out  that  a  good  bit  of  the  expense  connected  with  this  tele- 
graphic news  service  is  not  alone  for  distribution,  but  for  collection : 
we  can  not  disseminate  information  unless  we  collect  it,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  prorate  the  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  you  can  not  disseminate  information 
unless  you  get  it,  but  it  is  a  service  which  you  render,  so  far  as  its 
immediate  availability  is  concerned,  to  a  relatively  small  number 
of  people.  Of  course,  the  general  dissemination  of  information  that 
has  practically  become  pure  information,  almost  statistical  informa- 
tion, can  not  oe  put  on  a  fee  basis,  but  when  you  are  disseminating 
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information  on  a  24  or  48  hour  basis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  m&rfat 
news  service — although  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  that  view  of  it— k 
does  seem  to  me,  jiarticularly  when  the  costs  run  as  hish  as  they  do 
here,  the  telegraph  bill  amounting  to  $176,000,  that  the  possibility 
of  putting  it  on  a  fee  basis  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

ifr.  Livingston.  T  think  the  bureau  is  very  willing  to  consider 
that  <|uesti(»n  further:  in  fact,  we  have  considered  it  since  you  brongfat 
it  up  at  a  hearing  a  year  or  two  ago.  but  we  have  nev'er  yet  been  abk 
to  work  out  a  basis  of  charges  that  we  were  satisfied  with,  but  thit 
dcK'.s  not  say  it  can  not  1m»  done.  I  think  the  question  is  one  wdl 
woith  considering,  hut  it  will  take  some  time  to  put  it  on  that  basis. 
Evon  in  that  event  it  wouhl  be  necessarv.  it  seems  to  me,  to  have 
what  might  be  called  an  overhead  expense  fund  that  could  not  prop- 
erly b(»  cluirged  as  a  fee  to  the  man  who  receiver?  the  individiul 
report. 

Air.  Anderson.  T  have  not  undertaken  to  work  it  out  in  my  own 
mind :  it  luis  simplv  been  a  noti(m  I  have  had  that  a  service  as  ex- 
pensive as  this,  which  is  primarily  intended  to  promote  the  market- 
ing interests  of  particular  classes  of  people  at  some  particular  time, 
might  well  he  put  on  a  fee  basis. 

Mr.  LiviNcjsTON.  In  respect  to  the  live-stock  reports,  the  daily 
reports,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fruits  and  vegetable  reporti. 
the  greatest  benefit  that  comes  from  our  reporting  service,  in  my 
own  oj)inion,  at  least,  is  the  indirect  serv^ice  rather  than  the  dimt 
service.  It  puts  tlie  market  reports  of  the  country  on  a  sub- 
stantial basis  and  the  newspapers  that  use  these  reports  are  using 
accurate  reports. 

Mr.  WiiKELEK.  Onr  service  is  more  or  less  on  a  cooperative  baaia 
We  collect  a  hirge  i)art  of  our  information  from  the  same  peopk 
who  aie  going  to  be  l)enefited  by  receiving  the  information.  Soil 
is  in  many  ways,  really  a  clearing  house.  We  collect  informatioa 
from  the  local  dealers  and  producers  and  the  summarized  inf ormi* 
tion  is  furnished  to  all  of  them  and  is  also  wired  to  other  sections  of 
the  country.  We  giv(»  them  in  return  similar  informatipn  that  is 
collected  from  similar  sources  at  other  points.  It  would  be  rather 
emi)arrassing  at  times  to  charge  a  man  for  the  service  when  we  aw 
asking  him  to  cooperate  with  us  bv  furnishing  information  and  in 
extending  the  service  to  others.  We  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  that,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  involved  which  ought  to  1» 
m(»ntioned.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  connection  with  fruits 
and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  understand  you  discontinued  your  service  la* 
year  west  of  Chicago  on  fruits  and  vegetables:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WiiEELKK.  The  leased  wire  service  was  discontinued  "west  of 
Minneapolis  and  west  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  to  reestablish  that  under  this  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  estimate  contemplates  opening  a  joint  office 
on  live  stock  and  fruits  and  A'egetables  at  Fort  Worth,  with 
leased  wire  connections.  That  is  the  only  addition.  Then  we  wiU 
ad(l  a  number  of  temporary  field  stations,  but  we  can  not  say  the  ex* 
act  number.  There  might  be  10  or  a  dozen  additional ;  we  will  in- 
crease that  numl)er  as  much  as  we  can  with  the  appropriation.  Thew 
mv  nianv  local  conditioiva  \qVv\cVv  ^owld  have  to  be  taken  ipto  con- 
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sideration.  But  the  estimates  do  not  contemplate  the  extension  of 
our  leased  wire  and  telegraph  service  to  the  Pacific  coast;  we  need 
that  extension,  but  the  estimates  do  not  include  it. 

INCREASE   IN   TELEGRAPH   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  note  indicates  a  very  large  increase  in  tele- 
^aphic  expense.  Does  that  simply  mean  an  increase  on  the  basis 
of  your  present  service  or  does  that  represent  an  increase  due  to 
added  activities? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  leased  wires  have  been  operated  during  the 
war  on  a  special  war  rate  of  one-half.  The  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  made  a  one-half  rate  at  the  opening  of  the  war  to  all 
Government  agencies.  At  that  time  the  regular  rate  was  $20  a  mile, 
and  half  that  rate  brought  it  down  to  $10.  At  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  telegraph  services  a  20  per  cent  increase  was 
pointed,  which  raised  the  regnlar  rate  to  $24,  and  one-half  of  that 
rate  would  be  $12,  and  $12  a  mile  is  what  we  are  paying  at  the  present 
time  on  our  approximately  4,700  miles  of  leased  wires.    As  soon  as 

geace  is  declared,  or,  at  least,  by  July  1,  1921,  the  company  has  noti- 
ed  us  that  the  rate  will  be  reinstated  at  the  regular  rate  of  $24, 
which  will  exactly  double  our  expense  for  leased  wires  on  the  pres- 
ent mileage,  and  on  new  mileage  even  now  is  added  the  full  rate  of 
$24  a  mile;  so  our  increased  estimate  for' leased  wires  is  based  upon 
two  things.  One  is  the  increased  rate  on  present  mileage,  and  the 
other  is  the  extension  to  Fort  Worth  and  to  Sioux  City — to  Fort 
Worth  from  Kansas  City,  and  to  Sioux  City  from  Omaha.  We  have 
not  asked  in  the  estimates  for  an  extension  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Spokane, 
which  were  included  in  our  leased-wire  services  at  their  maximum 
development.  You  will  recall  that  during  the  war  we  had  up  to  over 
17,000  miles  of  leased  wires,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  less  than 
6,000  miles.  I  can  show  you  by  a  map  a  picture  of  the  leased  wires. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  leased- 
wire  business  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  orange-colored  lines  indicate  the  leased  wires, 
which  are  used  now  solely  for  live-stock  reports ;  the  green  lines  show 
the  leased  wires  that  are  used  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  You  will 
notice  that  the  live-stock  wire  goes  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha;  from  Washington  to  Boston  we 
have  leased  wires  used  by  the  combined  services,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairy  products  and  live  sto>ck,  as  shown  by  the  alternate  lines  of 
orange  and  g:reen;  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  the  wires  are  used 
by  the  combined  services ;  there  are  wires  used  by  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table service  to  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Washington  to  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  Chicago,  and  from  Washington  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  Citjr,  an4  Omaha.  The  alternate  white  and  black  lines  indi- 
cate extensions  reouested  in  the  estimates  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort 
Worth  and  from  Omaha  to  Sioux  City.  The  additional  extensions 
which  are  really  needed  and  have  been  asked  fcM*  by  many  organiza- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  would  include  those  iTom  w'ash- 
ington  to  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  Southeast, 
and  from  Kansas  City  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Anceles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Spokane  in  the  West,    out  remember  that  these  are  not 
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inflinlo<l  in  the  t^stiniatcs  ami  the  amount  of  tlie  present  o.stini.tUhi 
wonM  not  inclndr  tlioso  extensions.  Wv  do  not  see  how  it  wcnilu  1* 
ppssjlih-  (()  inehicle  :!t  the  eontenij)hite(l  eost  of  the  leased  wirc^  l^ 
any  (d*  these  points  from  <nir  present  estimates.  The  rost  of  l'\^\\ 
wires  from  Kan.^as  City  to  tlie  Paeific  eoast  would  prohahly  > 
J^I'JO.OOO:  that  wouhl  prohahly  he  the  cost  of  operating  the  wins  ni.l 
the  oflRees  at  those  j:)oints  on  fruits  and  vcfretahles. 

>rr.  Andkkson.  WouM  you  have  to  operate  over  leased  wiivs! 

Mr.  AVnKKLF.ii.  It  would  praetieally  he  necessary  to  operate  nv^r 
h'Msed  wires.  As  we  are  opera t in <r  to- (lay  the  eountry  is  just  ah«r.it 
eut  in  half.  The  eastern  lialf  of  tlie  eountry  has  most  of  the  servi.v. 
v>hile  the  western  half  of  the  eountrv  is  entirely  without  the  leji>oil- 
wire  service.  '^I'o  attempt  to  do  this  work  over  eoniinercial  wirt^ 
wouhl  hr  very  unsatisfactory,  hecause  we  can  not  ^et  the  speei!  iwA 
the  S(»rvice  we  need  to  handle*  the  (iejil  stations  with  the  eonim'T''i«l- 
win»  service.  With  ofKces  formerly  estahlishecl  at  10  niarket>.  '^l)^ 
now  reduced  to  8.  current  information  is  made  availahle  daily  to 
])rodueers.  memhers  of  the  tra<le,  and  others  relative  to  market  con- 
ditions and  ])rices  of  wholesale  dressed  meats  in  the  ineat-consuuiinp 
centers  and  of  live  stock  to  producers  and  live-stock  interests  in  the 
Iiv«»-stock  centers  of  the  West.  This  inf<»rmation  is  recoiriii/ed  jl* 
oriirinniiriir  from  the  onlv  unhiased  asrency  in  the  country  and  is  uiv^-n 
nation-widp  distrihution  hv  all  leading'  market  news  distrihutini: 
agencies. 

Mr.  AxuKKSox.  We  had  a  lot  of  these  commission  men  l>efoiv  die 
Anrri(Mdtnral  Committee  on  the  ])acker  hill  la.st  year,  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  savin«r  that  vour  service  was  nr>t  anv  crood. 

Mr.  BrnEY.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  not  p:et  hi^  mar- 
ket quotations  on  cattle,  heef,  and  one  thin^  and  another,  from  the 
packers  two  or  three  days  ahead  and  send  them  out  so  that  the 
farmers  would  know  when  to  ship  cattle? 

Mr.  Whefxer..  Before  our  service  was  in  effect  the  early  morning 
reports  that  went  out  apparently  were  dictated  hy  a  man  before  he 
«rot  out  of  bed  in  the  mominp:  and  before  he  knew  anything  about 
the  market.  But  he  had  to  ^et  out  a  market  report,  so  he  resorted 
to  «:uesswoi'k  and  conditions  the  day  before.  We  have  had  com- 
plaints coming  to  us  from  producers  and  dealers  to  the  effect  that 
we  do  not  get  out  the  reports  early  enough,  saying  they  used  to  grt 
them  earlier  before  we  started  our  service,  but  we  have  not  attempted 
to  do  any  prognosticating  in  the  morning  before  the  market  was 
actually  open,  so  that  our  reports  are  based  on  actual  conditions  in 
the  markets  and  are  gotten  out  as  rapidly  as  they  can  possibly  be 
gotten  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  your  reports  are  based  upon  the 
actual  sales  that  take  place  in  the  morning  at  the  opening  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Wheei.er.  The  actual  sales,  and  all  the  information  we  hare 
on  the  receipts ;  it  is  all  actual  information  ;^  there  is  nothing  con- 
jectured and  no  anticipated  prices  or  conditions.  Mr.  Burmeister. 
can  yon  give  any  additional  information  as  to  the  getting  out  of  these 
reports? 

Mr.  BiTRMEisTER.  Our  men  do  not  attempt  to  issue  any  quotations 
imtil  they  can  get  information  on  actual  sales,  and  tihere  is  no  trad- 
ing in  tlie  cattle  market  to  speak  of  before  lO  o'clock;  in  the  ho^ 
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market  the  first  sales  are  around  8  o'clock,  seldom  any  sooner  than 
that,  and  we  try  to  put  a  message  on  the  wire  by  8.15  as  to  the  open- 
ini?  ho^  prices,  and  that  is  the  first  information  we  can  get  as  to  prices 
at  Chicaf^o. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Where  does  that  information  go? 

Mr.  BuRMEisTER.  This  8.15  message  is  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mercial telegraph  companies  to  be  flashed  to  all  of  their  subscribers. 
It  is  the  first  message  on  prices  that  goes  out;,  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  commercial  telegraph  companies  that  give  out  what  they  call 
the  (\  N.  D. — commercial  news  dispatch — i*eport.  We  also  send  it 
over  our  own  leased  wires  to  the  places  where  we  maintain  offices 
and  post  the  information  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  exchanges 
at  those  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  C.  X.  D.  service? 

Mr.  Burmetster.  It  is  the  service  which  the  commercial  telegraph 
com])anies  started  years  ago,  a  service  Avhere})y  the}'  furnish  market 
information  to  shippers,  exchanges,  and  boards  of  trade.  They  fur- 
nish three  wires  a  day  for  a  fixed  charge,  and  they  are  more  or  less 
foi-m  messages.  The  first  wire  is  sent  out  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  contains  information  as  to  the  estimated  receipts  that 
will  arrive  on  that  market;  the  second  message  goes  out  at  8.15, 
which  we  call  the  opening  hog-market  wire,  giving  the  opening  prices 
on  hogs;  and  at  lO.r^O  a  complete  report  goes  out,  containing  detailed 
quotations  on  cattle,  ho^,  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  over  your  wire? 

Mr.  Bfrmetster.  No;  it  goes  over  the  commercial  wires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bureau's  leased  wires.  The  commercial  telegraph  com- 
]>aiiies  send  these  reports  for  $12  a  month  to  people  who  want  the 
information. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  are  three  reports  a  dav  for  $12  a  month, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  subscribers  just  take  tne  last  and  complete 
report,  for  which  they  pay  $6  a  month;  it  is  a  wire  containing  the 
complete  report  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  contemplated  increase  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  This  part  of  the  service  was  allotted  in  1921 
$169,240,  and  there  is  estimated  for  the  coming  year  $310,490.  That 
absorbs  that  portion  of  the  leased  wires  which  would  properly  be 
assigned  to  this  service  and  the  extensions  of  the  leased  wires  to 
Fort  Worth  and  Sioux  Citv. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  this  increase  contemplate  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  increase  contemplates  the  extension  of  leased 
wires  to  Fort  Worth  and  Sioux  Wty,  and  the  addition  of  offices  at 
those  points,  an  additional  office  at  St.  Joseph,  and  an  office  at  San 
Francisco.  The  office  at  San  Francisco  would  not  be  connected  with 
the  leased  wire.  The  increase  also  would  permit  the  addition  of 
assistants  at  the  various  field  offices,  the  five  central  field  offices,  Chi- 
cago, East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  South  St.  Paul.  At 
the  present  time  thev  are  operating  with  a  very  much  decreased  force ; 
in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  out  their  complete  reports 
daily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  increase  of  about  $150,000  rep- 
resents the  increased  cost  of  the  leased  wire;  can  you  say  offhana? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  About  $45,000.  It  is  given  here  as  $44,420  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  combined.    That  would  not  be  all  leased  wires. 
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because  it  includes  leased  wires  and  commercial  wires.    The  increised 
supplies  and  stationery  would  be  $:35,(JOO.    It  happened  the  past  yetr 
that  a  lar^e  quantity  of  stationery  and  equipment  was  made  availabk 
by  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the  other  offices  and  they  were  ibk 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  that  stationery  and  equipment,  which  had  brai 
purchased  in  advance  because  of  the  better  prices  that  could  be 
gotten  at  that  time  and  a  contemplated  increase  in  prices,  so  thit 
during  the  past  year  they  have  not  had  to  purchase  anywhere  new 
tile  amount  of  stationery  and  equipment  that  was  used.     Stationery 
includes  mimeograph  paper,  as  vou  understand,  which  is  a  large  itm 
in  our  mimeograph  service.     There  is  an  increase  also  in  travel  of 
$10,000,  and  an  increase  in  salaries  amounting  to  $23,520  for  the 
technical  force,  and  $14,360  for  the  clerical  force,  making  a  iotil 
increase  of  $151,250.    If  the  increase  were  granted,  the  following  addi- 
tional activities  would  be  considered :  To  improve  the  service  at  ex- 
isting offices  by  providing  a  more  adequate  service,  to  reopen  brandb 
offices  at  Fort  T\  orth,  San  Francisco,  and  to  establish  new  offices  at 
live-stock  markets,  such  as  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joseph,  which  are  not 
now  reported  and  whose  patrons  neecl  and  demand  the  service. 

LIVE-STOCK   SERVICE. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  ask  you  any  questions 
or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  help  the  live- 
stock market  by  this  business.  I  can  see  how  jou  can  be  beneficial  to 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  growers,  but  how  are  you  going  to  help  Bill 
Smith,  who  lives  out  in  the  country  and  is  feeding  a  carload  otstock 
for  the  market ;  how  are  you  ^oing  to  help  him  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  When  he  ships  his  cattle  to  market. 

Mr.  Ruijey.  How  are  you  going  to  let  him  know  and  help  him  get 
the  benefit  of  this  service  ? 

Mr.  WuEELER.  We  keep  him  informed  on  the  gen^fal  market  con- 
ditions, and  when  his  live  stock  is  shipped  to  market  he  has  the  same 
kind  of  information  that  the  other  party  in  the  transaction  would 
have. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  He  gets  the  daily  reports  which  are  set  out  in  the  papen 
every  morning.  Will  the  report  he  gets  from  your  department  be 
aiiv  different  from  those  reports? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Most  of  the  reports  he  gets  from  the  papers  would 
be  from  our  reports. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  the  paper  published  at  the  stockyards  at  Chicago, 
for  instance,  get  their  reports  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  All  the  operations  in  the  Chicago  live-stock  market 
are  done  on  the  basis  of  our  service. 

Mr.  RiTBEY.  Take  the  Drovers'  Joui*nal,  for  instance,  do  they  get 
their  information  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  BuRMEiSTER.  May  I  relate  an  instance  that  happened  this  sum- 
mer right  in  that  connection.  A  live-stock  salesman  came  around  to 
our  office  and  informed  us  he  lost  $45  on  a  shipment  of  veal  calves 
because  he  had  not  read  our  reports.  He  said  he  had  been  reading  i 
report  in  a  commercial  paper  and  he  came  on  the  market  early  in 
the  morning  with  this  load  of  calves  and  sold  them  cm  the  basis  of 
the  quotations  that  appeared  in  that  journal  that  came  out  the  day 
before,  and  the  price  he  sold  them  at  he  thought  was  the  top  of  the 
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market,  and  he  found  out  later  that  the  paper  underquoted  the 
market  by  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  as  a  result  of  his  not  reading 
our  reports  he  turned  his  calves  loose  at  15  cents  under  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  he  had  held  them  he  would 
have  gotten  any  more  than  that? 

Mr.  BuRMEisTER.  The  point  he  made  when  he  came  around  and 
told  us  about  it  was  that  if  he  had  not  let  the  calves  go  he  could  have 
gotten  15  cents  more  because  the  market  was  steady  and  had  not 
changed,  but  he  was  willing  to  let  them  go  at  the  price  he  saw  in  the 
paper.  Xow,  that  is  just  one  instance.  This  man  came  around  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  our  Chicago  office  and  voluntarily  told  him  that 
instance. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Then  this  journal  does  not  get  its  information  from 
you? 

Mr.  BuRMEisTER.  Xo;  it  maintains  its  own  force  of  market  re- 
porters. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  about  the  paper  published  in  the  stockyards  at 
East  St.  Louis — I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  BuRMEiSTER.  There  are  several  owned  by  the  same  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  they  get  their  own  information  ? 

Mr.  BuRMEiSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  you  anything  to  show  that  this  service  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  cattle  feeders  and  shippers? 

Mr.  BURMEISTER.  We  could  by  the  letters  that  come  into  us  com- 
mending the  service  and  by  what  people  tell  us.  I  may  tell  you  an- 
other instance  that  happened;  we  were  showing  an  exhibit  of  our 
live-stock  classes  and  grades  at  the  International,  during  this  last 
show,  and  a  man  came  m  who  was  disgruntled  over  the  prices  he  had 
received  for  his  stock,  and  said  he  had  not  received  the  market  value. 
He  became  interested  in  this  exhibit,  looked  it  oven  and  discovered 
an  animal  that  looked  similar  to  those  he  had  sold.  He  saw  the  name 
we  gave  to  that  particular  grade  and  looked  up  our  reports  and  found 
that  the  prices  we  quotea  were  the  same  he  had  received,  and  he 
went  away  satisfied.  He  said  he  had  found  out  that  he  had  received 
what  the  stock  was  worth,  according  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Well,  it  is  a  good  service  if  you  can  satisfy  all  these 
men  who  have  been  losing  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Bi7R:>rEisTER.  We  have  a  letter  written  on  Christmas  day  from 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  from  a  man  who  wants  to  know  why  we  do  not 
report  the  Denver  and  St.  Joe  markets.  He  says  he  wants  that  in- 
formation to  compare  it  with  the  other  markets  that  we  do  report. 
We  n;et  letters  like  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  live- 
stock reporting  sendee,  more  than  any  other  reporting  service  we 
have,  indirectly  affects  producers  more  than  directly;  in  other  words, 
we  do  not  have  field  stations  as  we  do  in  fruits  and  vegetables  where 
we  can  open  up  a  station  at  the  time  live  stock  is  starting  for  market 
and  give  them  a  daily  telegraph  report  at  the  time  that  Sock  is  mov- 
ing, but  it  does  report  the  market  accurately  in  the  markets  where 
we  are  established,  and  the  newspapers  and  the  telegraph  companies 
and  other  people,  not  all  of  them  but  a  large  part  of  tnem,  who  are 
quoting  market  prices  have  based  their  quotations  on  our  service,  so 
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tlijit  the  indirect  effect  of  the  service  is  much  p*eater  than  it  is  p<»>- 
si})le,  I  think,  to  indicate  detinitely.  That  is  much  more  true  of  thi* 
service  than  it  is  with  fruits  and  vegetables  where  we  come  in  direii 
cr)ntact  witli  the  shipper  of  a  carload  of  potatoes  or  some  other  (xm- 
modity  at  the  time  he  is  shippincr  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  you  pick  up  any  of  the  Washington  i>ai)ers  ai.'l 
look  at  the  live-stock  (juotations,  you  will  find  that  most  ox  them  grive 
us  credit  and  tell  where  the  information  comes  from,  but  a  good  many 
of  the  papers  do  not  show  the  source  of  the  market  reports,  but  it 
would  be  the  same  report  as  furnished  by  us  at  the  five  large  live- 
stock centers  where  we  have  offices. 

Mr.  lii'BEY.  '^'ou  understand  that  1  am  not  criticizing  the  service. 
I  am  just  doubtful  whether  it  w^ill  do  anv  good.  I  am  hopeful  it 
will. 

Mr.  AVhkeler.  Do  yon  wish  me  to  go  along  with  the  others'? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVheeleh.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  poultry  and  dairy  pHnl- 
ucts  unless  there  arc  some  questions  to  be  asked.  It  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $r)2.(K)()  from  $91,000  this  year  to  an  estimate  of  $143,000 
for  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ts  this  some  more  of  the  leased- wire  cost? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Pa  it  of  the  h^ased  wire  cost  is  in  here  and  part  is 
for  additional  assistants.  Perhaps,  the  dairy  and  poultry  service, 
more  than  any  service  in  the  list,  is  operating  on  a  very  small  force 
at  the  present  time.  They  have  had  to  curtail  their  services  at  the 
various  offices.  They  have  not  cut  down  the  numlier  of  oflices  but 
have  decreased  the  number  of  people  and  have  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  services  and  have  curtailed  the  service  accordingly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ts  this  a  daily  service? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes:  we  have  three  dailv  news  services. 

ft* 

POULTRY  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  your  daily  •  information,  for 
instance,  on  poultry? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  (3ur  poultry  service  is  very  limited.  Nearly  all  of 
this  service  is  on  dairy  ])ro(lucts.  We  have  no  c|[uotations  on  eggs 
and  I  think  none  on  poultry,  but  we  give  the  receipts  and  shipments 
and  cold  storage  changes  daily. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  on  poultry  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  would  you  get  them. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Just  w^here  we  fz^'t  our  other  daily  reports.  We 
would  go  out  where  they  are  selling  poultry  and  interview  the  peo- 
ple who  are  parties  to  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Tn  the  live-stock  market,  before  our  service  was 
started,  the  quotations  that  were  given  out  were  based  on  simply  iti- 
terviewing  a  few  men.  Now,  our  men  interview  from  76  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  people  actually  engaged  in  the  transactions.  In 
cattle,  perhaps,  it  runs  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  actual  transac- 
tions each  day ;  with  sheep,  perhaps,  100  per  cent,  and  with  daily 
products,  similar  results  would  be  ohtained. 

This  ends  the  three  daily  telegraphic  services. 
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HAY,  FEEDS,  AND  SEEDS  REITmTING  SERVfCK. 

Then  we  liave  a  service  on  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds.  This  is  informa- 
tion <:;^otten  out  weekly  in  the  ]VIarket  Reporter  giving  weekly  sum- 
inaries  on  hay,  feed,  and  seed  market  ccmditions,  seeds  during  the 
particular  seasons  ot  the  year,  and  hay  and  feeds  during  the  entire 
12  months  of  the  year.  These  weekly  summaries  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance  to  dairy  men  and  live-stock  feedei*s  in  keep- 
ing them  in  touch  with  the  feed  market  conditions  which  do  not 
fluctuate  so  much  from  day  to  day  as  some  of  the  other  commodities. 
This  is  more  of  a  ser\'ice  for  consumers  than  producers.  The  hay 
and  seed  service  is  for  both  producers  and  consumers  and  fee((s 
particularly  for  consumers.  We  have  numerous  letters  from  or- 
ganization and  others  as  to  the  value  of  the  market  news  service  on 
seeds,  and  we  received  a  letter  just  the  other  dav  from  an  organiza- 
tion in  Xew  Jersey  stating  that  they  had  saA^ed  $2,000  on  a  shipment 
of  feed  by  keeping  in  touch  with  our  service  through  the  columns  of 
the  Market  Reporter. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  this  point  that  we 
(lid  not  bring  a  lot  of  recommendations  up  here  this  year,  because  we 
did  not  think  you  had  time  to  go  through  them.  Tf  you  want  them 
we  can  bring  you  up  quite  a  pile  of  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Just  in  relation  to  one  of  our  services,  the  Market 
Reporter  alone,  we  have  about  17,000  letters  that  have  come  in  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  showing  the  actual  parts  of  the  Market 
Reporter  that  had  been  used  by  these  particular  people  in  their  oper- 
ations; that  is,  what  part  of  the  market  reports  they  have  actually 
used  and  how  they  have  used  them.  The  Market  Reporter  is  a 
weekly  publicaticm  that  was  started  last  January,  and  gives  sHm- 
maries  of  the  market  conditions  on  all  important  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  repoits  are  made  up  from  our  various  news  services, 
summaries  prepared  by  our  specialists,  and  the  publication  is  gotten 
out  weekly.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  publication  was 
filling  the  need  and  what  parts  of  the  publication  should  he  con- 
tinued, we  asked  the  readers  of  the  Market  Reporter  to  indicate 
the  parts  of  the  Market  Reporter  that  are  actually  used  by  them  and 
what  were  of  first  value  and  what  of  secondary  value.  T  have  not 
all  the  information  so  that  I  can  give  you  the  tabulation  of  those 
returns  yet.  They  are  being  tabulated  at  the  present  time,  but  out 
of  about  24,000  readers  of  the  Market  Reporter  the  approximate 
number  of  letters  that  came  in  was  about  16,000,  indicating  that  the 
reports  were  being  used  by  the  readers. 

\\Tien  the  Market  Reporter  was  first  established  the  point  was 
brought  out  that  we  would  not  be  getting  this  information  to  the 
people  (juickly  enough  for  them  to  act  upon  it,  but  we  have  our  daily 
telegraph  service  and  mimeograph  reports  for  immediate  news.  Mim- 
eogi'aph  reports  are  very  difficult  things  to  keep  on  file  and  difficult 
things  to  read  and  keep  as  a  matter  of  permanent  record.  The  Mar- 
ket Reporter  was  established  a  year  ago  to  fill  this  need.  The  first 
number  was  dated  January  3,  1920.  We  hope  to  improve  it,  and  the 
letters  that  have  come  in  wull  be  our  guide  in  eliminating  or  includ- 
ing other  reports  as  they  may  be  needed.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
market  news  services  we  are  trying  to  assemble  statistics  which  will 
be  valuable  in  years  to  come,  and  be  valuable  at  the  present  time,  in 
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considering  the  market  conditions  as  they  come  up.  So  we  are  uane 
a  small  amount  of  our  funds  in  summarizing  the  vast  amount  (n 
statistical  material  that  is  accumulating  in  the  mimeograph  repoitB 
and  others  through  our  news  services. 

Mr.  Bti^nes.  What  good  will  that  information  do  in  the  years  to 
come? 

Mr.  Wheelkr.  The  only  basis  on  which  we  can  consider  market 
conditions  or  seasonal  conditions  is  upon  the  conditions  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  the  compilation  and  summarization  of  these 
statistics  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  maximiun  benefit 
out  of  our  services  in  the  future.  If  we  take  a  period  of  10  and  20 
years  and  find  the  time  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices,  that  dati 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  helping  the  producer  to  d^iemuDe 
when  it  will  be  best  to  market  his  products. 

Mr.  BuRMEiSTER.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  our 
letters  is  for  information  regarding  prices  and  movements  over 
previous  years.  We  get  more  reauests  lor  that  kind  of  information 
than  anything  else  from  people  wno  are  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
market  is  going  to  be  in  the  ruture. 

Mr.  Wheeij^.r.  I  think,  in  closing,  I  will  just  say  that  our  demands 
for  this  service  are  increasing  daily.  Never  before  have  we  had 
the  demand  for  market  information  that  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
both  for  immediate  information  and  for  summaries  of  conditions 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  Organizations  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
to  us  for  assistance  in  the  present  emergency  situation  and  they  fed 
that  market  information  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  of  greet 
assistance  to  them  in  knowing  how  to  market  their  products. 


Friday,  December  31,  1920. 
telegraphic  expenses. 

Mr.  Andersox.  I  wanted  to  ask  in  connection  with  the  item  w« 
were  discussing  yesterday,  Item  78,  if  you  continued  your  work  on 
the  same  basis  as  at  present,  how  much  mcrease  in  the  appropriation 
would  be  required  to  cover  the  additional  telegraphic  expenses  due 
to  the  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  oflfhand,  Mr.  Chairmanf 
but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  go  over  the  matter  and  give  you  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  statements  vou  have  here  would  indicate  it  to  i 
certain  extent  but  not  with  entire  accuracy. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  I  understand  you  want  it  in  definite  form. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  present  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Very  well,  I  will  \ye  very  glad  to  send  it  to  the 
committee. 

investigatinc;  the  transportation,  storage,  preparation,  marksiv 

ING,  and  DISTRIIU'TION  OF  A(JRICULTURAL  FlX)D  PRODUCTS IXVESTIOA- 

TION  concerning  THE  RETAIL  MARKETING  OF  MEAT. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  item  79,  relat- 
ing to  investigational  work  on  storage,  transportation,  and  marl^inK 
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generally.  We  are  asking  for  no  increase  in  that  item.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $4,700  due  to  a  transfer  of 
two  clerks  to  the  statutory  roll.  .  We  are  carrying  on  two  distinct  lines 
of  work  under  that  item  at  the  present  time.  One  of  them  is  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  retail  marketing  of  meat.  This  work  has 
been  under  way  approximately  one  year,  and  the  activities  under  way 
may  be  grouped  as  follows :  We  are  making  a  general  survey  of  the 
retail-meat  trade  in  30  cities,  covering  a  total  population  of  about 
8,000,000,  representing  the  entire  country.  Canvasses  of  all  dealers 
in  those  cities  have  been  made  and  there  are  approximately  5,000  of 
them.  The  information  is  now  on  schedules  and  is  being  summarized. 
We  are  getting  detailed  information  as  to  the  operating  expense  of 
about  »300  dealers  and  1,200  chain  stores;  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions should  show  the  relationship  between  wholesale  prices  of  meat 
and  the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  relation  of  the  retail  price  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  meats.  This  work  we  hope  to  conclude  this  fiscal 
year;  in  fact,  it  will  probably  be  available  in  printed  form  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  will  close  out  this  particular  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  have  been  two  or  three  investigations  of  this 
character  that  I  have  known  something  about  since  I  have  been  here, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  report  made  on  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Livingston.  You  refer  to  retail-meat  investigations? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Investigations  alon^  lines  of  relative  costs  and  of 
wholesale  handling,  and  the  slaughtering  and  retailing  and  the  wWble 
business. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  work,  as  you  will  recall,  is  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Trade  Commission,  and  this  part  of  the  work  was 
definitely  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets.    It  was  not  possible  to 
.  take  it  up  until  the  present  fiscal  year.     Our  work  last  year  was 
t  largely  with  live  stock,  grain  elevators,  and  certain  features  of  grain 
marketing.    The  Trade  Commission  has  already  published  their  re- 
■    port  on  live-stock  marketing,  with  the  exception  of  the  retail  end  of 
it,  which  this  investigation  will  complete. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  these  reports  finally  come  out,  will  they  come 
out  as  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports^ 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  one  possibly  will. 

Miss  Lyne.  The  live-stock  report  has  been  published  as  part  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  our  contribution  to  the  study  of  live-stock 
marketing  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  thus  far  has  already 
been  published.  This  is  the  remaining  part  of  that  investigation, 
namely,  the  retail  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  retail  mea^  end  of  it? 

,  COST  OF  marketing  MILK  AND  POTATOES. 

r        Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.    The  other  part  of  the  money  is  being  spent 
;    for  studying  the  cost  of  marketing  of  two  commodities,  muk  and 
I    potatoes.     We  have  that  investigation  well  under  way  and  probably 
!    will  be  able  to  complete  the  present  investigation  on  those  two  com- 
modities about  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.    The  appropriation  next 
year  will  be  devoted  to  the  same  kind  of  work,  taking  up  two  other 
important  commodities.     Our  plan  is  to  take  up  only  one  or  two  im- 
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portaiit  commodities  and  complete  them  rather  than  to  cover  a  liTgt 
number  at  the  sjime  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  desi^ahU*.  I  suppose  there  aremore 
])eople  to-(hiy  who  are  thinkin<r  alnjut  the  wide  spread  between  whtt 
the  farmer  <rets  or  between  the  cost  of  all  raw  materials  and  what 
the  final  consumer  pays  than  there  ever  were  before. 

Mr.  LiviN(iSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxDKRSoN.  I  have  heard  it  said,  for  instance,  that  it  <*osi 
more  to  sell  the  world's  p»ods  than  it  does  to  make  them.  I  under- 
stand that  a  survey  of  manufacturinjr  plants  durinjr  the  last  thiw 
years  indicated  approximately  5^)  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  by  the 
ultimate  consumer  represented  the  exist  of  production,  the  manufac- 
turers", the  wholesalers',  and  the  retailers' pi'ofit,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent  appn)ximately  represented  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  cost  of  selling. 

Xow,  if  that  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  situation,  it  seems  as 
though  there  is  a  Hehl  then*  for  ^ome  sort  of  development.  I  do  not 
knoAv  what  it  will  W,  but  people  :ne  expecting  that  something  is 
going  to  l)e  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  selling  theui  what  they  ^t. 
Of  course,  that  includes.  1  supp<»S4»,  a  large  amount  for  advertising 
and  all  sorts  of  selling  cost. 

Mr.  LiviNosTox.  Yes.  1  think  the  forthc(miing  Trade  ConnnL<i- 
sion  report  on  the  giain  situatiou  Avill  give  that  information  for 
grain,  and  the  meat  repoi-t,  when  it  is  completed,  should  give  it  also 
fop  meat.  Our  plan  is  to  take  up  one  couimodity  at  a  time  and  pre 
substantially  that  information.  Tt  ie<]uires  very  careful  study  and 
one  difiiculty  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  accounting  systems  of  manr 
peoj^lc  from  whom  w(»  arc  obliged  to  get  information. 

Mr.  Hakkksox.  In  his  paper  on  ccM)peration,  Mr.  Powell,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Citnis  Fruit  Crrowers"  Kxchan^. 
.savs: 

(JiMUTiiliy  siH»:ik!iiyf.  tli»*  t»xiKMis«»  of  fUsr.rlbiitinjr  si  fami  crop  to  the  eoiisumer-^ 
not  iiK'lmiinjr  th«»  cost  of  trjni.SM»ri:itlon,  hut  only  includiiifr  tlu*  gross  ex|)enseof 
tli»'  distrn)ntiiij;  ;i^(MM'ics  npn'^Mits  TiO  |K>r  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sunnT. 

Mr.  AxoriKox.  If  that  is  true,  something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

Mr.  IIakrisox.  And  th:it  is  an  organizaticm  of  the  growers  them- 
selves, who  are  selling  their  own  products. 

Mr.  AxDKRsox.  Of  course,  they  have  a  widespread  distribution 
and  a  long  haul. 

Mr.  TIarrisox.  Ves:  and  they  spend  a  great  deal  for  advertising. 

Mr.  AxDKRsox.  Tn  a  case  of  that  kind  you  are  restricted  in  your  ^ 
area  of  |»roduction,  so  you  ran  not  bring  your  area  of  production 
rlose  to  your  market,  so  as  to  reduce  transportation  cost  and  deliver 
within  the  efficient  area  of  the  selling  or  distributing  organization. 
1  know  there  are  hundreds  of  concerns  in  the  country' — I  am  satisfied 
tlicre  are — who  arc  selling  on  national  sales  plan,  where  they  sell 
a  large  part  of  their  goods  in  competition  at  long  distances  from  the 
])ro(lucing  center  at  an  cconcmiic  loss.     Now,  that  is  all  wrong. 

^Ir.  LivixosTox.  It  is  just  that  kind  of  information,  on  obtaininc 
which  wc  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  startmg,  that  will  enable  lis 
to  get  the  facts  in  the  case  of  each  ])articular  commodity  and  finally 
summarize  it  for  the  various  ])roducts  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  T  think  the  question  we  are  primarily  interested  in 
is  not  only  getting  the  information  but  determining  wliat  can  be  done 
after  the  information  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  LiviX(;sT()N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andkijson.  I  realize  that  that  is  not  particularly  the  job  of 
the  Hnreau  of  Markets,  but  the  information  is  not  going  to  be  of 
much  value  if  it  is  .simplv  information. 

Mr.  LiviN(;s'n»N.  I  understand  it  must  l>e  put  up  in  such  shape  that 
it  will  lend  itself  to  the  drawing  of  conclusions. 

Mr.  AxDKRsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livix(;sTox.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  covers  very  briefly  the  work 
we  are  doing  under  that  item. 

MAUKKT    L\SI»K(Tn»X    OF    TERISHABLE   FOOD    PRODUCTS. 

'I'hc  next  item.  No.  HO,  is  the  market  inspection  service  for  perish- 
able food  products,  Mud  t  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  in 
rhMrgo  of  a  part  of  that  work,  explain  the  item  to  the  committee. 
.     Mr.  AxDKRsox.  A\'hat  happened  to  this  item  last  year,  Mr.  Sher- 
man^    Do  vou  renieniber? 

Mr.  SiiKiniAX.  There  was  a  slight  reduction  made,  of  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  IIaiumsox.  And  certain  phraseology  w^as  eliminated  from  it  at 
ihe  same  time. 

Miss  Lyxk.  No  phra.seolog}'  was  eliminated,  but  the  changes  we 
nsked  for  wei*e  not  made. 

TXSPFXTION  SERVICE — CHANGE  OP  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Sher.max.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  ease,  as  you  may  remember, 
in  which  the  Senate*  once  introduced  something  in  the  bill  which 
was  not  in  the  estimates.  The  inspection  service  was  originally 
appropriated  for  some  three  years  ago  by  an  amendment  or  an  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  which  occurred  in  the  Senate,  where  about  $100,000 
was  added.  The  language  at  that  time  limited  the  service  to  inspec- 
tion of  products  on  arrival  at  important  central  markets  designated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary,  doubtless  because  the  Senator  who 
introduced  the  amendment  knew  that  with  that  amount  of  money 
we  could  not  iro  any  fui-ther  than  that.  That  limiting  language  has 
remained  ever  since,  and  it  limits  our  work  to  important  central 
markets  designate<I  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary  which  is  now 
unfortunate.  For  the  purposes  of  inspection,  we  include,  as  in  the 
Chicago  market,  everytliing  that  can  be  construed  within  the  metro- 
politan district  of  Chicago.  We  do  that  in  order  that  our  inspectors 
may  be  able  to  go  from  Chicago  to  those  places  in  important  cases, 
where  the  applicants  for  the  service  are  willing  to  pay  tlA  traveling 
expenses  of  the  man.  in  addition  to  the  fee.  For  these  reasons  we 
are  asking  for  two  slight  changes  in  the  language  this  year,  as  you 
will  notice.  We  are  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  interstate  move- 
ment clause,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  designated  markets 
clause,  or  at  least  for  additional  language,  such  as  **  or  at  points 
which  may  be  conveniently  reached  therefrom,"  which  virtually  does 
awav  with  that  limitation. 

27.3(K)— lil 43 
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Mr.  AxDEusoN.  There  has  always  been  very  strong  oppositioD  in 
the  Agricultural  Committee  to  extending  this  inspection  service  b^ 
yond  shipments  made  in  interstate  commerce,  and  I  am  incli0Bd  to 
think  that  striking  that  language  out  would  result  in  your  whole  item 
going  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  show  you  just  how  it  works,  pnc- 
tically.  It  is  a  service,  as  you  realize,  and  not  a  regulatory  measuie. 
It  is  not  based  on  the  interstate  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  i 
service  rendered  on  application  for  a  fee.  We  do  not  inspect  any- 
body's product  except  as  we  are  asked  to  inspect  it  for  some  one  wao 
has  mone}'  at  stake  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  having  the  inspec- 
tion made.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  legal  reason  why  it  must 
be  limited  to  interstate  shipments  and  why  it  must  be  limited  to 
products  that  are  moved  at  all. 

Mr.  Andekson.  T  do  not  tliink  it  was  the  idea  of  limiting  it  oo 
Ic^a!  <^roun(ls  that  resulted  in  putting  that  language  in  the  item.  1 
think  it  was  the  i<h»a  of  limiting  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  work 
that  could  1)0  done  normally  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Sheioiax.  As  it  works  out  now  it  does  not  limit  at  all  the 
number  of  men  employed,  neither  does  it  limit  the  niunber  of  points 
at  which  the  service  is  rendered.  It  simply  limits  it  in  this  way. 
that  our  insi)ectors  in  New  York  City  may  he  called  on  by  a  recei^"«r 
to  inspect  two  <iirs  of  grapes  that  have  come  from  the  Lake  Erit 
X.  Y.,  section.  They  may  he  standinjj  side  bv  side  on  the  tracks. 
One  of  them  originated  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  originated 
over  the  line  at  the  town  of  Northeast,  Pa.  The  inspector  may  p 
down  to  the  yard  and  inspect  the  <*ar  that  originated  in  Pennsji- 
vania  but  can  not  inspect  the  car  that  originated  across  the  line  in 
Xew  York,  although  they  have  come  the  same  distance  and  the 
receiver  is  willing  t^)  pay  the  fee. 

Our  inspector  makes  the  trip  to  the  yards  and  has  earned  $4  for 
the  Treasury  instead  of  $8.  It  means,  in  Milwaukee,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  a  city  of  over  half  a  million  people,  that  we  tn 
practicallv  compelled  to  keep  an  inspector  there  it  we  are  to  serve 
the  principal  markets.  It  is  logical  that  one  man  should  be  main- 
tained in  MilAvankee  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  but  practicallT 
all  the  potatoes  and  cabbages  that  the  city  consumes  are  grown  in 
Wisconsin,  and  during  si^veral  months  of  the  year  the  inspection  of 
potat(.M»s  and  cabbages  form  the  bulk  of  the  inspection  work  in  that 
market.  Therefore,  during  about  six  months,  our  man  in  Milwaukee 
is  relatively,  you  may  say,  on  half  dutv,  because  he  can  not  inspect 
any  of  the  produ(»ts  received  in  Milwaukee  that  are  grown  within  the 
State.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  reference  to  potatoes  in  the  Twin 
C'ities  in  your  own  State,  and  that  same  situation  renders  it  prw- 
ticallv  impossible  to  maintain  the  service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  because  j 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  in  San  Francisc»o  and  Los 
Angeles  are  so  largely  produced  within  the  State  that  when  vop 
limit  the  inspection  to  interstate  shipments  there  is  simply  no  busi- 
ness there  to  do. 

The  suggestion  was  that  the  fee  should  be  fixed  with  a  view  to 
making  the  service  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible  and  thit 
has  been  the  intention  all  along. 

Wo  arc  now  progressing  toward  self-support  and  are  making  mt- 
teT  ial  i)rof?ress  this  \e?ir,Viwt  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  ever  reach  self- 
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support  with  these  two  limitations;  in  fact,  my  ambition  is  to  make 
the  service  three- fourths  self-supporting.  I  think  the  general  welfare 
resulting  from  the  expedited  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
from  keeping  so  many  cases  out  of  court  is  well  worth  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
this  service  three-fourths  self-supporting  if  we  are  willing  to  serve 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  tor  the  service. 

Su:.  Anderson.  You  make  this  inspection  at  the  request  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Any  party  involved. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Either  the  shipper  or  receiver? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Either  the  shipper,  receiver,  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany- 
Mr.  Anderson.  Are  your  certificates,  when  once  made,  usually  ac- 

ceoted  by  all  the  parties  to  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Your  act  makes  them  prima  facie  evidence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that;  but  that,  of  course,  is  in  qase 
they  are  brought  into  court. 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
considered  prima  facie  evidence,  if  carried  into  court,  is  the  best 
guaranty  that  they  will  not  go  to  court.  They  have  appeared  in  court 
several  times  in  easels  where  even  with  the  facts  before  them  the  parties 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  or  the  money  payment 
that  should  be  made ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  settlements  are  usually 
made  on  the  basis  of  our  certificates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  that  this  is  all  voluntai*y  and  in  a  sense 
it  is,  but  that  provision  does  make  it  practically  compulsory,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  at  all;  that  does  not  make  it  compulsory.  It 
simply  means  the  man  who  pays  $4  for  this  inspection  has  a  certifi- 
cate which  may  not  serve  his  purposes  at  all,  because  it  may  show 
he  is  in  the  wrong;  but  it  is  prima  facie  evidence,  and  whether  it  is  in 
his  favor  or  against  him,  if  it  goes  into  court  it  can  only  be  upset  by 
a  preponderance  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  only  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that.  I  khow  what  the  legal  effect  is, 
but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  practical  effect. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  practical  effect  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion about  it  whatever,  because  certain  railroads  use  it  and  certain 
railroads  do  not.  Certain  railroads  in  the  West  depend  upon  the 
Moorehead  inspection  altogether. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  can  make  a  certificate 
of  inspection  on  an  intrastate  ^pment  prima  facie  evidence  in  a 
Federal  court. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  said  just  now,  I  think  it  would  be  prima  facie 
only  in  a  Federal  court. 

Mr.  SiiKKMAN.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  you  can  make  an^iihing 
]iriniM  facie  evidence  in  a  State  court  if  you  choose  to  dignify  it  as 
such,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  do  it  unless  the  State  by  statute  makes 
it  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  State  courts.  The  State  bv  statute 
can  make  the  possession  of  an  internal-revenue  certificate  prima  facie 
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evidoTKT  of  till'  riiiht  to  sell  li<pi()i\  nnd  in  ninny  States  that  is  done, 
Imt  llijit  i.s  \iy  Statr  statnte. 

Mr.  A\i:;  i:m'X.  .N s  in  iiit laslale  slii|)nients,  the  certificates*  wcnilJ 
not  l»e  priniji  i'nric  o\  idenro  in  a  Fe<leral  court  and  would  notWof 
fiM!»li  value.  liccMUse  I  do  not  m'c  how  yon  could  «ret  them  into  the 
rrnci:d  foui'l  to  he^in  with. 

Mr.  Haimmm.n.  Mr.  Sherman's  point  is  that  people  shippin«r  in 
irtrri.st:ii<'  r;)hiniiTcc  woidd  like  to  have  the  ceitificates  just  the  same. 
and  (h;it  In  the  nujofity  <d'  ciises  ihev  will  form  the  basis  of  settle- 
ni'.'nt  between  the  lesneel  i  ve  j)aities. 

Mr.  ANiw.ijM  N.  IVisonally  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  niakiiu! 
I  lie  inspections  when  recjuested  hy  the  interested  i>eople,  but  I  Jo 
not  want  to  do  what  we  cnn  not  do  hy  undertaking  to  make  tln»se 
(•eltifieate^'  prima  1'n<*ie  evilv-ncr  and  nndce  ourselves  ridicuUais  hy 
<rvin«r  to  do  >o. 

Ml".  IIaiujisox.  'rh<*  item  says  "  in  :dl  courts  of  the  T'nited  States.'' 
1  hj»t  liniils  it  to  the  Fedeinl  courts. 

Mr.  AxniiasDN.  I  know  it  does,  hut  the  (piestion  is  M'liether  you  can 
make  n  ce»tif»c;ite  ajHdyiiiir  to  an  intnist^te  shipment,  as  y(Mi  now 
j»:op<»sc  to  do.  prima  iVici*  evidence  in  a  Federal  court.  As  I  sjiy.  I 
do  not  .see  h<;w  »t  could  ^^^'i  there  anylK)w,  so  it  would  not  make 
any  diHen»nce:  it  wouhl  only  make  it  appear  that  the  Ccm^ress  was 
undertakin<r  to  do  somethin^:  which,  on  its  face,  it  could  not  do. 

Mr.  IlAiMMMfX.  Could  we  not  inseil  this  proviso,  that  certificates 
involvinnr  such  transactions 

.Mr.  AxuKir.soN  (inter|>osin<r).  I  think  the  lan*ruafre  could  Ik»  modi- 
fied so  that  it  would  cover  the  situation. 

Mr,  IIakiuson.  It  we  insert  the  word  "interstate''  in  the  proviso 
and  remove  it  from  its  present  place,  T  think  the  matter  would  be 
cleared  u])  entirely. 

Mr.  Shekman.  As  a  practical  matter  that  would  make  very  littb 
difl'ereiH'e  hecause,  as  I  say,  a  settlement  is  usually  made  on  the  basis 
(}\'  the  certiHcnte  without  any  thought  of  <roin^  to  court.  However, 
'  that  will  increase  very  materially  the  collections  that  we  could  mab 
with  the  same  force,  and  the  removal  of  that  restriction  would  not 
impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  going  into  any  place  where  we  do  not 
go  now.  It  would  enable  us.  however,  to  increase  very  largely  mir 
collections  hy  *roinir  to  the  markets  at  points  of  origin.  We  could 
go  to  a  few  markets  at  points  of  origin,  like  Laredo,  Tex.  We  conld 
designate  F.aredo,  Tex.,  as  an  important  onion  market  for  three 
months  in  the  year  when  the  crop  of  several  thousand  cars  is  moved 
from  that  territory.  AA"e  could  station  a  man  there  for  that  period tn 
inspect  shipnuMits Outhound.  and  the  shippers  would  pay  $4  per  oar 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cars  for  the  sake  of  having  our  rer- 
tificate  attadied  to  their  shipping  documents  as  an  aid  to  making 
sales.  We  have  the  most  earnest  letters  of  commendation  from  e\- 
]K»!'ters  in  Xew  York  who  are  asking  Federal  insj^ections  on  fniits 
and  vegetables  before  thev  go  abroad,  especially  to  the  Norweffian 
and  Scandinavian  countries,  with  the  idea  of  sending  the  Feoeral 
inspection  certificate  along  with  the  shipping  documents,  and  they 
are  referring  us  to  the  commendatory  letters  they  have  from  their 
bankers  and  receivers  on  the  other  side,  and  from  everybody  con- 
cerned, to  tlie  effect  that  this  shows  that  they  have  dealt  in  abao- 
lutelv  ""ood  fa\t\\  w\tV\  t\v^  ^pw^^le  to  whom  they  are  shipping  an*' 
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have  sent  them  stock  which  was,  when  shipped,  exactly  w^hat  it  pur- 
ported to  he. 

Ml*.  Andkrson.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  that  these  in- 
spection and  these  certificates  have  not  been  sound? 

Mr.  Shkkman.  Yes;  of  course,  tliere  hnve  been  c  ('in|)laints.  They 
have  been  nonsustained,  however,  and,  so  far. as  ve  know,  no  cer- 
tific;ite  lias  been  u|)set  in  court. 

Mr.  Andkksox.  AVhat  do  vou  mean  bv  "nonsustained"*'?  Do  you 
nienn  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  SiiKRMAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxDF.HsoN.  Where  a  certificate  is  called  in  que^stion  do  you 
make  an  inve.sti<rati(m  to  determine  whether  the  certificate  was  prop- 
erly issued  or  not? 

Mr.  Shfkman.  AYe  make  as  much  of  an  investigation  as  it  is  pos- 
sil)le  for  us  to  make.  We  have  had  this  sort  of  a  case:  This  year  we 
have  hsid  an  unusual  amount  of  wireworm  in  ])otatoes  in  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  *rre\\  a  fine,  large  crop  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  growers  in  that  State  have  had  an  unusual  amount 
of  scab  and  also  an  unusual  amount  of  wire  worms  which,  generally 
speakin«r,  are  not  serious  thin^rs  in  the  ])otato  crop  of  the  United 
States,  but  when  you  get  a  large  potato  with  wireworm  right 
straight  through  it,  although  not  specked  on  the  outside,  you  can 
see  that  that  throws  it  out  of  grade  No.  1,  which  residts  in  an  appre- 
ciable loss.  There  have  been  a  great  many  inspections  called  for  at 
receiving  markets  in  New  Jersey  as  to  potatoes  this  year  on  account 
of  the  wireworm  injury,  and  we  have  had  certificates  that  showed, 
in  many  cases,  that  tlie  cars  did  not  conform  to  the  United  States 
No.  1.  although  they  were  of  large  size,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  lot  was  good. 

Now,  of  course,  the  shippers  have  challenged  us  very  bitterly  on 
those  certificates;  they  saul  we  were  too  severe,  but  in  every  case 
where  potatoes  were  still  available  and  could  be  reinspected — in 
some  cases  where  the  shi])pers  had  representatives  in  Pittsburgh  or 
Cleveland,  who  coidd  be  called  in  to  see  the  inspection  made — we 
have  been  able  to  show  them  that  we  were  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  about  foreign  shipments?  Do 
I  understand  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  issuing  certificates  on 
foreign  shipments? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir;  we  inspect,  you  see,  anything  moving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  that  is,  foreign  commerce  comes  in 
the  same  as  interstate  commerce,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the 
foreign  shipments  relate  to  shipments  made  abroad.  You  do  not 
mean  in  this  country',  of  course. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No;  T  mean  abroad.  Are  you  inspecting  shii)ments 
that  are  sent  abroad? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir:  in  NeAv  York  City,  particularly. 

Mr.  BtiTknks.  What  service  can  you  render  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  T  have  a  letter  from  a  NorAvegian 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  issue  exactly  the  same  certificate  there  that  we 
would  issue  if  we  were  inspecting  for  anybody  else  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  issue  them  there  at  the  place  of  consignment, 
while  an  inspection  is  generally  made  when  the  fruits  or  vegetables 
arrive  at  destination. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  You  see  these  are  usually  northwestern  apples  thit 
come  to  New  York  for  export  abroad  or  they  are  'barrelea  appki. 
They  are  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  been  received  at  an  important  central  mu- 
ket. 

Ml-.  Sherman.  Here  is  a  letter  which  it  might  be  interesting  to 

read  and  have  placed  in  the  record : 

December  3,  1920l 

SKlRPriARY  OF  AgRK'ULTTT^K. 

I  nitrd  »s7afex  IJepartmmt  of  Agriculture,  WiithingtOfi,  D.  C 

Hc»NoKAHLK  Sir:  We  are  very  Inr^e  exi»ortt»rs  of  Auierictin-boxed  apples,  our 
principal  mnrlvets  I>eiii^  tlie  Scaiulinnviun  couiitric-s:  and  during  the  iiast  tiro 
years  we  have  shipped  very  large  quantities  of  apples  to  mentioned  marketi. 
We  have  made  it  a  custom  to  have  each  and  every  carload  received  by  us  from 
tlie  Northwest  insi)ected  by  your  department,  and  have  attached  to  our  doca- 
ments  the  certificates  issued  by  your  ilepartmeut  showing  the  condition  of  the 
goods  when  inspectcnl.  We  have  found  tliis  inspection  service  Indisiiensable 
and  desire  to  talie  this  opportunity  to  voice  our  appreciation  of  this  excellent 
service,  wliich  we  regret  is  not  to  a  larger  extent  l)elng  taken  advantage  of  by 
exiK>rters  of  apples  or  other  fruits  and  by  the  receivers  of  such  goods  here. 

The  certificates  lssue<l  by  your  depart mejat,  and  which  we  are  attaching  to 
our  documents,  are  a  guaranty  to  our  customers  abroad  that  It  Is  our  aim  to 
ship  them  only  the  best  fruit  obtainable,  and  that  thcst»  ot»rtlflcates  are  a 
guaranty  to  thorn  that  the  gotuls  when  inspected  or  when  shipped  from  New 
Y«»rk  were  in  g<KKl  condition,  as  verifleil  to  liy  ycair  deptirtment  certificate,  and 
}i  jjreat  number  of  our  foreign  <-usrtnners  have  very  favorably  commended  ns 
for  supplying  them,  in  addition  with  our  documents,  a  certificate  issued  by  your 
flepartment  showing  the  condltif»n  of  the  gcKwls.  Our  bankers  here  have  alw 
expnss(Ml  their  eomnienilatioTi  to  us  ft>r  taking  advantage  of  your  department's 
insp(M.'tion.  as  your  '•ertitleate  is  a  guaranty  to  the  banks  as  well  that  we  are 
ship]ung  our  customers  goods  of  desirable  quality  and  in  giXKl  condition. 

The  writer,  wlio  lias  the  h(mor  of  b*»ing  secretary  of  the  Norweginn-Aiuerican 
('hamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  has  re<*ommended  to  the  chamlier  to  send 
out  a  notice  to  their  American  as  well  as  to  their  Norwegian  members  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inspection  of  y<iur  department  In  the  future,  and  as  one  deeply 
interested  in  iiromotinjir  trade  between  the  l-nlto<l  States  and  foreigno  countries, 
the  writer  feels  that  the  insi)ection  service  rendered  by  your  department  b 
iiivaluabli-  and  very  commendable.  The  writer,  personally,  has  had  occasion  to 
note  with  pleasure  the  extreme  care  with  which  your  inspectors  here  are 
examining  the  goods,  and  especially  last  year  we  liad  occasion  to  fully  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  your  inspecti(m  service,  in  that  a  number  of  carloads  of 
apples  from  the  North wt^st  arrivenl  in  a  very  frozen  condition,  and  having  pur* 
<*hase<l  th(»  goods  subject  to  (Jovernment  Inspection  on  arrival  of  the  goods  In 
New  York,  we  were  able  to  reject  such  cars  without  any  protest  from  our 
sellers,  as  they  fully  nn'ognlzed  that  the  report  of  your  Inspectors  and  the 
certiticatcs  issued  by  them  pc»uld  not  be  (piestloned  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
goods. 

I  Miring  the  past  two  months  we  have  receiveil  approximately  40.000  boxes  of 
northw<\stern  apples  which  we  have  exported  to  our  customers  abroad,  and  each 
and  evt»ry  lot  has  been  inspected  by  your  bureau,  and  documents  showing  the 
condition  of  the  g<H)ds  have  been  forwarded  to  our  customers  abroad,  who  again 
liave  eomniended  us  lor  attaching  these  certificates  to  our  papers. 

Tli(»  writer  feels  that  this  Inspection  service  should  be  encouraged  and  taken 
more  advantage  of  by  the  merchants  in  general  dealing  in  perishable  goods  of 
this  ahove-mentloned  kind.  We  also  <lesire  to  commend  upon  the  iltness  of  your 
inspectors  who  evidently,  without  any  exct»i)tlon,  seem  to  know  their  busineMk 
aiKl  we  feel  tlmt  the  services  rendere<i  by  these  inspectors  should  be  encounid 
by  the  <iovernment. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Olaf  Hebtzwio  Trading  Go.   (iNa), 
,  President. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Tliat  is  wliere  the  ^oods  are  obtained  by  the  exporter 
from  the  producer? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  So  that  really  the  inspection  is  no  different  from  the 
inspection  usually  made? 

Mr.  Sherman.'  It  is  no  different. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  first  I  thought  the  shipper  in  the  Northwest  was 
shipping  them  abroad  and  that  you  were  starting  to  inspect  them 
while  en  route. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  that  is  not  done  now.  You  see,  the  shipper 
can  make  use  of  our  inspection  certificate  as  a  selling  document,  but 
under  our  present  limitations  it  depends  upon  his  geographical  loca- 
tion. Piowaty,  of  Chicago,  handles  large  quantities  of  Wisconsin 
cabbage,  which  is  shipped  to  the  South  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months ;  they  stop  that  stuff  in  Chicago  while  it  is  relatively 
fresh,  only  having  been  loaded  a  couple  of  days;  they  stop  dozens 
of  cars  in  that  way,  and  last  yej^r  hundreds  of  cars  we^e  stopped  in 
Chicago  in  order  that  we  might  inspect  them. 

There  was  not  a  thing  the  matter  with  them  and  they  knew  that; 
it  was  good  stuff  coming  through  from  Wisconsin  going  South,  and 
they  wanted  a  Government  certificate  showing  that  it  was  good  stuff 
in  order  that  they  might  offer  a  customer  in  Memphis  a  car  Govern- 
ment-inspected, and  with  such  a  certificate  attached.  Incidentally, 
our  certificate  shows  whether  the  range  in  sizes  is  between  2  and  4 
pounds  or  between  6  and  8  pounds,  and  it  gives  information  which 
we  did  not  have  before.  That  enables  the  shipper  to  wire  his  cus- 
tomers and  offer  them  certain  ranges  of  sizes,  and  a  shipper  is  glad 
to  pay  $4  a  car  for  that  inspection.  That  is  profitable  business 
because  it  does  not  take  long  to  make  those  inspections,  because  you 
do  not  have  to  dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  stuff  in  order  to  determine  its 
condition ;  you  can  easily  take  the  weights  and  sizes  and  easily  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  green,  slightlv  yellow  in  color,  or  fresh.  That 
inspection  is  adding  money  to  tKe  Treasury  every  day,  and  that  is 
where  the  money  is,  and  if  we  could  go  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  to  some 
of  these  heavy  producing  sections,  where  the  crop  movements  are  for 
few  months'  periods,  and  put  inspectors  there,  that  service  would  be 
far  more  than  self-supporting  immediately. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  State  of  California  have  State-inspection 
service  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  and  we  have  peen  cooperating  with  them  in 
putting  on  a  shipping  point  inspection  service;  we  had  some  of  our 
inspectors  go  there  to  help  instruct  their  inspectors  so  that  their 
inspections  at  the  shipping  points  would  correspond  with  ours  at  the 
receiving  points,  so  tnat  we  would  not  run  in  conflict.  As  a  purely 
voluntary  matter,  they  have  made  their  inspections  at  points  of 
origin  more  than  self-sustaining  the  first  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  manv  otates  have  this  sort  of  inspection? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  other  State  but  California  has  such  inspection 
as  that.  Texas  has  a  law  providing  for  inspection,  but  the  Texas 
inspection  is  different  in  many  respects,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  self- 
supporting.  Texas  really  has  a  law  on  grading  and  shipping,  and  it 
has  a  sort  of  an  enforcement  organization ;  that  is  what  their  inspec- 
tion is.  Wisconsin  has  put  something  of  the  sort  on  this  year  tenta- 
tively ;  they  are  experimenting  with  it ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
States  do  not  have  shipping  point  inspection  service.  But  whether 
we  go  to  shipping  points  or  not,  and  if  we  do  nothing  but  maintain 
the  offices  we  have  and  the  men  we  have  now  in  these  States,  we  can 
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very  materially  increase  the  amount  of  business  done,  if  we  can  in- 
spect eveiything  we  are  asked  to  inspect,  without  a  dollar  of  in- 
creased ex|)ense  to  ourselves:  and  then  we  should  have  that  other 
change  of  language,  trhicli  will  allow  us  to  go  and  make  insjiections 
at  ])oints  which  can  be  conveniently  reached.  That  would  pemiii 
us,  if  we  were  called  on  to  do  so,  to  go  to  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  iusjMt  a 
lot  of  potatoes. 

The  insi)ector  could  get  on  a  trolley  and  go  out  to  Maiden,  fven 
though  it  may  not  be  specifically  designated.  This  fall  we  have  had 
a  particularly  large  number  of  requests  to  go  to  small  towns  to  insjHM 
that  we  could  not  handle  because  they  have  not  l^een  s|HHifi(ally 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  shipper  pays  the  fee  and  the  travelin<i  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes:  he  would  pay  the  fee  and  the  travelin^r  <'x 
penses.  A  person  asking  for  an  inspection  in  many  of  these  small 
towns  wants  it  more  than  they  do  in  a  bijj  city.  l)ecause  he  is  willing 
to  pay  the  transportation  charges  in  addition  to  the  fee — that  is.  the 
car  fare  and  the  expenses  of  the  inspector,  in  addition  to  the  fee— 
for  the  .sake  of  having  the  inspection  made. 

DAIRY   INSPKGTION   SERVICE. 

As  to  the  progress  toward  self-support,  the  dairy  part  of  this  in 
spection  is  already  on  a  practically  self-supporting  basis,  there  being 
only  four  men  paid  from  this  inspection  fund  for  dairy  inspection 
work,  and  their  outter- inspection  fees  for  the  first  four  or  five  inontli* 
of  the  year  have  amounted  to  over  $2,500  already. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  fees  you  receive  go  into  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  go  into  the  ti^easiiry  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  specific  provision  to  that  effect,  hut  the 
general  law  co vet's  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes:  the  general  law  a|)plies  to  that. 

Mr.  AVason.  Is  there  any  special  item  in  the  Treasurer's  report  tlwt 
would  show  where  thev  come  from  when  i)laeed  to  the  civtlit  of  voiir 
department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  T  doubt  whether  the  individual  items  are  set  out  in 
that  reixiil.  We  can  easily  enough  give  you  a  statement  showinjrtlH' 
receipts  fnmi  all  our  activities. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes:  we  keep  that  record. 

Mr.  AVason.  AVhy  should  not  that  be  done,  not  only  in  thiv^  par- 
ticular branch,  but  in  all  of  the  other  branches,  in  order  that  tlif 
public,  which  is  interested,*  may  know? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  information  is  not  <iiven 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  I  have  iie\tr 
had  occasi<m  to  look  into  the  matter,  but  1  doubt  whether  the  repn 
gives  the  receipts  in  detail. 

Mr.  \Vason.  1  do  not  thing  it  does,  because  T  have  tried  to  timltlut 
information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  have  a  statement 
showing  the  receipts  from  all  our  activties.  we  v>*ould  be  Aerv  iris*' 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Wason.   I  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  hnd  such  w  stwtement  last  veai*. 
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Mr.  HaIk'h^son.  It  has  l)eon  (he  usiuil  i)rac'tic*e  t<»  incJiide  it  in  the 
report  of  the  cominittee.  Our  receipts  run  alK)ut  five  ov  six  million 
dollars  a  year,  which,  of  course,  ou^ht  to  be  deducted  from  the  ex- 
pen<litures  which  are  charged  to  us. 

The  statement  foHows: 

KKVKNT'KS    AND    HKCFIITS, 

Tljp  revenues  aihl  re<:eij>tH  (liirln>r  the  fiscal  3'ear  1920  anion i) ted  to  $r>/JOS,.sS*2.8<5 
jiiid  wore  rnv4»n»(l  into  llu  TieHsury.    They  inchnle  the  foUowhi;;  Hems: 

RvrrifitH  from  nationni  fnrrst^,  !? J.7/U.).*?2.iN. — The  re<'eli>ts  from  the  n:Jthm:il 
foivsts  w'vvo  (lerivwl  from  the  foUewincr  sonrees.  nnd  re|)resont  nn  liicrense  <»f 
$48n.(H;7.42  over  The  ywr  1910: 

(r/)  Tiniher,  $l!,02ri,2.s9.47 :  Sales  of  aU  classt^s  of  Htunipa^re  on  the  national 
forests.  ])aynients  for  tinilMM*  destroyed  on  riijhts  of  way  or  otlier  ns«»s,  )»aynients 
for  fMuher  cut  or  renu^ved  with<ait  provlons  i»erni1t.  and  daniajres  assessed 
a ^1  Inst  persons  setting  tire  to  forest  areas. 

it»)  (Jrazinjr.  .S2.4S6,(H0.20:  Payments  f<»r  jrrazinjr  privileges  o!i  national-forest 
ninjres  lor  cattle.  Iiors«»s.  swine,  sheep,  and  jroats,  and  for  unauthorized  UJ»e  of 
jrrazinp:  areas. 

if\  Syiecial  uses,  .$2S2.1 52.01  :  Paynients  for  use  of  forest  lands  for  various 
pnr]M>ses.  such  as  resld(»n<*es.  <'anips,  cahins,  hotels,  rijjhts  of  way.  aj?rlculture. 
wharves,  water  power,  teletrniph  and  telephone  lines,  reservoirs,  conduits,  etc., 
and  use  of  forest  areas  for  turiientine  extracthm. 

lidK'titx  derived  hff  Statrs  from  receipts  from  national  forents. — Utider  <»xlst- 
iiijr  law  10  per  <*ent  of  the  forest  receipts  is  exi>ended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  construction  of  rc»ads  and  trails,  and  25  \\ev  cent  of  the  forest  re» 
ceipts  is  paid  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  benettt  of  c<iunty 
whools  and  roads.  The  amounts  ex|>end<Ml  in  or  paid  in  each  State  durhi^  the 
fiscal  vear  1920  are'  shown  below: 


state. 


School  and 

n»ad  moneys 

navable  Xu 

States. 


Road  and 
trail  mon- 
eys expend- 
*  able  by 
SeOTftory 
ofAgrl- 
enltnre. 


Slate. 


Bchool  and 

road  moneys 

pavable  to 

States. 


Road  and 
trail  mon- 
eys expend- 
able by 
Secretary 
of  Agri- 
ciiltjire. 


Alabama $14fi.H2  t.W.Ta 

AU.ska 2ti,730. 37  '  10.«92. 1.') 

Arizona r24.028.19  49.V)1.27' 

Arkan-sas 17. 7.')2. 07  7,  KK).  83 

California 1KI.(K)3.3I  i  72,4<a.33  ,, 

Colorado llS..M2.ni  ,  47.404.80. 

Florida 6,U2.08  2,444.83 

Georgia l.Hi:}.92  .  725. .W  ', 

Idaho 124.847.79  49.939.12; 

Maine 421.92'  1«9.97 

Michigan HH3.27  153.31' 

Minnesota r),ti.">9. 24  i  2,663.69  ! 

Montana SS.oi7. 19  3,').20tt. 87  I 

Nebraska 3,872.69  1,549.08 

Nevada 28.709.74  11,483.89 


New  Hampshire «5. 121.  6K  ,  12, 168. 67 

New  Mexico 77. 862. 42  ;  .31, 144. 97 

North  Carolina 7.6*^1. 66  3.064.66 

Oklahoma 1.415.65  .'j66.26 

Oregon 121.623.51  ■  48.649.40 

South  Carolina 170.89  68.36 

South  Dakota 21 .  522.  .V>  8. 609. 00 

Tennessee 6.006.99  2,402.80 

Ctah 6.-»..-»10.92  26,204..37 

Virginia 5.388.14  2,15.5.25 

Washington 74.261.89  29.704.76 

West  Virginia 527. 53  21 1 .  01 

Wyomi  ng lia,  07.').  74  25, 230.  :*) 

Total I,180.0a3.  l.-i  472.025.25 


Atlditional  benefits  d<rired  hif  AriKnia  and  \eir  Me.rieo  from  reeeijds  from 
iiatiwial  foreslM. — The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  re<'elved  additional 
shares  of  natioiuil  forest  receipts  for  their  sclaxd  funds  on  account  of  school 
hinds  Included  within  national  forests,  as  follows:  Arizona,  .$C>4,774.01  :  New 
Mexico,  $8,455.74. 

TrleffrnmH  nrer  (iorenniient  /i/»c.<.  '^ti.O'tO.lU. — These  re<*eipts  aire  derived 
throujrh  th«'  transmission  of  private  niessap»s  over  Weather  Bureau  tele;j:raj)h 
line.s  In  isolated  rejrions  wln»re  conun»M-cial  lines  are  not  yet  avallahle. 

Sale  of  cotton  stfindnrdn,  .^llJOS.Oo. — These  receipts  are  deriv«Hl  thnni^rh  th»« 
Kale  of  practical  forms  of  the  ofhcial  cotton  standard.s  prepared  hy  the  depart- 
ment to  the  various  exchan>:es.  siM)t-market  dealers,  merchants,  cotton  mills, 
agricultural  collepe.s,  and  textile  schools. 
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CoHt  of  cotton-futures  disputes,  $204- — These  receipts  are  derived  thFoagli  tbf 
settlement  of  disputes  referred  to  tlie  department  from  time  to  time  by  eitkr 
party  to  u  contract  of  sale  of  cotton  for  future  delivery,  for  determination  u 
to  tlie  quality,  grade*  or  leugtli  of  staple  of  tlie  cottou,  iu  accordance  with  the 
prt>visious  of  tlie  United  States  cottou-futures  act 

Sale  of  loose  cotton,  $22,926.21, — In  the  preparation  of  practical  forms  of  the 
ofHciai  cotton  standards  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  department  to  purchase  in  tbeopa 
market  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  in  order  to  match  tlie  various  type* 
and  classes  of  cotton.  A  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  thus  purchased  Is  found 
unsuitable  for  use  in  making  copies  of  the  olUclal  cotton  staudarda,  and  this  L* 
disiK>sed  of  to  dealers  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 

Cost  of  grain-standards  appeals,  $15,312.90, — These  receipts  represent  cbarses 
made  for  the  settlement  of  api)eals  from  the  grading  of  grain  by  licensed  in- 
spectors ;  also  disputes  as  to  the  correct  grade  of  grain  entering  into  Interstifie 
c*ommerce  betwet^i  nonlui^pectlon  points  referred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act 

Cost  of  inspection  of  perishable  food  prodiwts,  $o7,0o0,09, — ^These  receipts  ore 
derived  from  the  Inspection  of  perishable  food  products  authorized  in  the  gen- 
eral expense  appropriation  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  carrying  on  such 
work. 

Costs  of  classification  of  cotton,  $.^, 702,68. — ^Tliese  receipts  represent  chargei 
maile  for  classifying  cotton  pursuant  to  the  seventh  subdivision  of  section  5  of 
the  United  States  cotton-futures  act.  The  receipts  are  made  a  revolving  fund  u 
provided  In  said  act  under  the  head  "  Classltlcatlou  of  cotton,  wlieat-prioe 
guaranty  act  of  March  4, 1919." 

Sale  of  photo  prints,  lantern  slides,  etc,  $1,832.83. — These  receipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  photo  prints,  lantern  slides,  transparencies,  blue  prints*  and 
motion-picture  111ms  to  State  Institutions,  pubUshers,  and  individuals  for  use  ii 
lecture  work  and  in  comiectlou  with  the  preparation  of  publications  bearing  oa 
agriculture  and  related  subjects. 

iSale  of  hearinys,  $109.00. — These  receipts  are  derived  through  the  sale  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  department  from  time  to  time  In  connection  with  tbft 
enforcement  of  regulatory  acts,  particularly  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  the 
Insecticide  and  fungicide  act.  These  hearings  are  sold  to  coriK>rationB,  iima 
and  individuals  desiring  them  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  foUo  to  cover  the  COA 
of  preparing  them. 

Sale  of  card  indexes,  $110.84- — These  receipts  are  derived  through  the  sale  of 
card  Indexes  of  e^i^erlment  station  literature  to  various  agricultural  collegei. 
exix^rlment  stations,  educational  Institutions,  and  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

tSale  of  other  miscellaneous  property  and  collect iwut,  $2d2,313.38. — ^This  covers 
the  sale  of  unserviceable  proi)erty  owned  by  the  department  which  has  been 
passed  upon  and  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  appointed  by  the  Secretai7 
of  Agriculture.  It  also  covers  the  proceeds  derived  through  the  sale  of  fain 
products  obtained  at  the  various  experiment  stations  of  the  department,  otber 
than  the  Insular  exi>erlment  stations;  animals  and  animal  products  no  lunger 
needed  In  the  work  of  the  department ;  forest  maps  and  maps  and  pubUcatioos 
of  the  Weather  Bureau ;  pathological  and  zoological  specimens ;  samples  of  pore 
sugars  and  naval  stores ;  microscopical  specimens,  etc. 

Sale  of  products,  agricultural  station,  Alaska,  Haxcaii,  Porto  Rico,  Quam,  <md 
the  Viryin  Islands,  $6,034-26. — These  receipts  are  derived  through  the  sale  ot 
agricultural  products  «>btained  on  the  land  l)elonglng  to  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stathms  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Torto  Klco,  Island  of  Guam,  and  iliiJ 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  inspection  work  is  a  little  different  from  most 
of  the  other  work  of  the  department,  in  this  respect,  that  if  you 
Avould  give  us  a  veiy  small  appropriation  for  overhead  and  then  niake 
our  fees  a  revolving  fund  we  would  servo  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  would  be  able  to  extend  this  service  much  more  rapidly 
than  you  would  be  willing  to  extend  it  and  the  people  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it  It  appears  that  we  are  going  to  turn  into  the 
Treasui'y  this  year,  unless  we  have  an  exceptionally  mild  winter  and 
no  freezing,  $85,000  of  our  appropriation.     We  are  going  at  thit 
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rate  now.    Collections  up  to  this  time  since  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year 
are  at  the  rate  of  $85,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  evidently  become  somewhat  conservative 
since  the  note  in  the  estimates  was  made,  because  in  that  note  you  say : 

Fees  are  also  being  charged  at  the  present  time  for  copies  of  certificates  fur- 
nished to  interested  parties,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  $110,000  in  fees 
^^'iU  be  collected  during  the  flscal  year  covered  by  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  reference  to  next  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  We  are  absolutely  running  at  the  rate  of 
$85,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  going  to  cost  us  $64,000  more  next  year, 
And  you  are  going  to  earn  $25,0(X)  more. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  give  us  that  change  of  language  and  I  think 
Tve  will  do  better  than  that. 

Miss  Lyne.  That  only  concerns  fruits  and  vegetables,  anyway ;  that 
<loes  not  take  into  consideration  fees  received  on  account  of  butter 
and  hay  inspections. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  $85,000  you  speak  of  refers  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  alone  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
\        Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  practically  all  you  are  doing  now— carry- 
f    ing  on  an  inspection  service  as  to  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  there  are  four  men  on  butter,  and  the  butter 
fees  for  1920  were  $3,495,  and  the  allotment  for  butter  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  out  of  this  fund  is  $7,200,  and  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now 
they  should  collect  $7,500  in  fees.  The  butter  end  of  the  inspection 
is  running  now  at  a  rate  slightly  better  than  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  that  in'cluae  the  inspection  of  oleomargarine  or 
butter  and  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  only  butter. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  can  you  differentiate,  since  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  butter  that  is  marked  butter  contains  the  oil  of  oleo  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  are  now  asking  a  technical  and  chemical  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wason.  No;  that  is  a  practical  question  to  the  consumer. 
You  do  not  have  to  make  an  examination  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  oil  of  oleo  in  straight  butter  fats,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  if  we  are,  inspecting  butter  at  the  request  of 
a  Minnesota  creamery  they  are  subject  to  pretty  severe  penalties  if 
they  ship  something  as  butter  that  is  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  have  not  noticed  any  prosecutions  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  still  the  oleo  butter  product  is  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  of  any  Washington  market  where  you 
can  buy  a  pound  of  butter?    I  would  like  a  little  information. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  live  out  in  the  country  and  keep 
my  own  cows,  so  that  I  do  not  have  to  know. 

"Mr.  Wason.  But  you  are  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  my 
impression  is  that  in  the  wholesale  trade  there  is  no  confusion  be- 
tween butter  and  butter  substitutes ;  I  think  that  everybody  dealing 
in  butter  in  a  wholesale  way  knows  whether  they  are  dealing  in  but- 
ter or  something  else. 
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Mr.  AVasox.  And  your  agents  coiiKl,  if  ii  ivtailer  who  has  pur- 
chased from  a  Nvhoh'saU'r  has  a  dispnte  with  him  and  calls  for 
them 

Mr.  SiiKitAiAx  (interposing).  They  are  limited  by  tliis  Mune  inter- 
state clause  that  we  are  limited  hy  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Asa 
matter  of  faet,  they  have  a  slidin<r  scale  of  fees  for  these  insjwctioib 
of  ratlier  small  (piantities. 

Mr.  Was«)N.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this  law,  be^-ause  I  have 
not  studied  it.  but  I  live  40  miles  from  Boston,  and  a  larce  pixipor- 
tion  of  tlu»  butter  in  my  |>articular  city  comes  from  the  miadlemen  of 
Boston:  a  <rreat  deal  of  it  comes  from  Vermont  creameries,  Elaine 
creameries,  and  some  from  N^ew  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  We 
also  have  a  wholesaler  in  Xashua.  Suppose  he  buys  from  a  coiu- 
mi.ssion  man  in  Kaneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  and  there  is  a  dispute, 
can  he  send  for  your  inspector  in  Boston  and  have  him  ci»me  juiJ 
make  an  inspection^ 

Mr.  Siikk:man'.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  T  do  not  think  the  dairy  iu- 

?>ectors  go  outside  of  the  large  connnunities  where  they  ai'e  stationed: 
do  not  think  thev  answer  out-of-town  calls,  and  I  do  not  think  manv 
of  thes<»  small  pla«  e.s  have  been  designated  as  central  markets  for 
l)urposes  of  dairy  inspection.  1  am  Jiot  familiar  with  that  particular 
point  because  administiatively  I  am  only  responsible  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  end  of  it.  In  the  Bureau  of  Markets  we  are  organize*! 
on  a  commodity  basis,  and  I  am  in  charge  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
division. 

Mr.  AVason.  'I'urning  to  s<>mething  y(»u  are  familiar  with,  if  instead 
of  butter  il  was  lemons  or  pineapples  which  the  whole^saler  buys  anJ 
there  is  a  dispute  l)etween  him  and  the  retailer  and  he  sends  for  your 
man  in  Boston,  would  he  go  there? 

Mr.  SiiKRMAN.  He  would  if  it  is  a  market  which  has  been  desijr- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  important  wholesale  market  under  the 
law.  AVe  are  asking  that  that  language  be  amended  so  that  there 
will  bo  no  question  about  our  going  there. 

Mr.  AA\\soN.  Take  the  Boston  market. 

Mr.  Shkrmax.  AA'^e  do  go  to  Concord,  however,  and  Manchester. 
X.  H. ;  they  are  designated  points.  AA'e  go  to  thosi*  i)oints  fi-om  Boston 
(Ui  recpu^st  if  the  Boston  insi)ector  is  n(»l  too  l)usy  to  get  awav. 

Mr.  AVasox.  Do  yf)u  know  why  the  Secretary  designated  t^onconl. 
with  a  i)opulation  of  14,(K)().  and  overlooked  Nashua,  halfway  W- 
tween.  witli  a  ])opulation  of  HO.OOO? 

Mr.  SiiKRMAX.  T  am  not  sure,  but  Nashua  mav  Ix*  designated:  I 
am  not  positive,  an<l  T  do  not  believe  1  have  that  list  here. 

Mr.  AA'ason.  AA'liat  1  was  getting  at  is  this:  AA^hat  do  your  ins]^*- 
tors  on  fruits  an<l  vegetables  do  in  Boston? 

Mr.  SuKiniAX.  Here  is  the  list.  Manchester  and  Concord  are  the 
only  two  designated  in  New  Hampshire.  The  designation  usually 
takes  place  after  we  have  had  some  calls  for  inspections  in  thoi 
towns,  and  after  ceitain  dealers  request  it  and  want  us  in  the  futuiv. 
Then  we  ask  the  secretary  to  designate  those  as  important  central 
markets,  but  the  change  of  language  that  we  have  asked  for  will 
enable  us  to  go  as  far  out  from  our  headquarters  as  the  appHcani 
may  be  willing  to  pay  the  railroad  fare.  The  only  point  there  ih 
that  this  outside  business  can  hardlv  be  made  profitable  to  the  Trets- 
nry,  because  if  a   man  goes  to  \tanchester,  X.  H.,  he  makes  one 
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ill^|)e(•ti()Il  that  day  and  he  put  $4  in  the  Treasury,  and  his  salary 
is  more  than  $4,  although  the  applicant  must  pay,  in  addition  to  that 
$4.  his  traveling  exi)enses  there  and  back.  But  the  out-of-town  in- 
sj^ection  is  not  a  })rofitable  business  for  us.  but  once  in  a  while  it  is 
exceedin<rly  important  for  the  people  because  there  may  be  a  lar^^e 
amount  at  stake. 

Mv.  Byknes.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  if  the  lan«:ua<^e  asked 
for  were  included  in  the  bill  you  would  ofive  your  personal  promise 
that  the  inspections  would  increase,  but  now  you  say  it  would  not 
be  a  i)rotitable  business. 

Mr.  Shkioiax.  I  say  this  out-of-town  business,  as  far  out  as 
Xa^^hua,  \.  II.,  where  a  man  would  only  make  one  inspection  a  day, 
would  not  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Hyhnks.  Then  it  is  a  (juestion  of  distance  entirely? 

Mr.  Shekman.  Yes;  it  is  a  question  of  distance.  When  I  was  in 
Boston  the  other  day  I  went  to  the  Charlestown  potato  house  with 
our  inspector  to  see  the  Maine  potatoes  inspected.  They  were  not 
Tnited  States  Xo.  1  because  of  the  mixed  varieties.  Our  inspector 
went  out  with  his  scales  and  his  card  with  the  various  size  holes  and 
went  ri^rht  into  the  sacks  that  had  not  been  opened.  He  did  not 
touch  a  sack  that  had  been  already  opened.  That  is  always  the 
luJe — he  makes  his  own  sele(!tion.  He  <(oes  into  a  car  and  weighs 
out  ii<rht  at  the  top  of  the  sack  15  or  20  pounds,  usually  a  peck  of 
potatoes.  Thev  are  handled  individually,  every  one.  If  tliere  is 
any  (jue^stion  of  size  then  they  <ro  through  the  hole  in  the  card  and  a 
reconl  is  made  of  them. 

Then  another  sack  is  opened  and  the  same  thing  is  done  imtil  we 
have  an  average  of  the  proix)rti(m  of  potatoes  showing  deep  cuts, 
bruises,  and  decay,  whatever  the  defect  may  be.  That  is  put  on  the 
card  and  also  the  ixM'centage  of  small  ernes.  That  is  figured  right 
there,  and  if  the  percentage  of  defects  is  above  the  regulations  of 
X'^nited  States  (irade  Xo.  1  the  certificate  will  sliow  that  this  car  <loes 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  Ignited  States  Grade  Xo.  1  because  of 
an  excess  of  delFects,  deep  cuts,  bruises,  etc.,  whatever  the  specific 
cause  may  be,  and  the  percentage.  The  certificate  is  detailed  and 
specific,  so  both  the  receiver  and  the  shipper  can  see  exactly  what 
happened  in  that  car.  So  they  have  a  definite  basis  on  which  to 
adjust  the  differences. 

Mr.  Was<^x.  Do  you  have  different  sizes  for  the  different  varieties 
of  potatoes? 

Mr.  SuKiniAX.  United  States  X^o.  1  provides  a  minimum  size  of 
IJ  inches  for  round  potatoes  and  Ij  inches  for  long.  No.  2  potatoes 
must  be  li  inches  in  diameter.  Everyone  knows  what  T^nited  States 
Xo.  1  is.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  using  the  grades,  but  the 
Food  Administration  made  these  grades  mandatory  and  required  the 
people  to  ship  the  potatoes  as  Xo.  1,  Xo.  2,  or  unclassified.  The 
trade  became  so  pjeased  with  that  system  that  they  have  stuck  to  it 
ever  since,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sell  potatoes  now  unless  you  show 
that  they  meet  the  requirements.  If  you  are  willing  to  sell  them 
on  the  market  you  can  ship  them  on  open  consignment,  and  the 
receiver  sells  them  as  best  he  can  for  you.  It  is  merely  a  trade 
custom.  It  merely  shows  how  ready  the  trade  is  to  follow  any  good 
practice  when  they  have  been  doing  a  little  differently. 
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In  barreled  apples  a  (*ertain  niiiiilwr  of  barrels  is  op>ene(l,  and  that 
is  a  pretty  difficult  thinp  to  do  in  a  ear.     You  have  to  take  the  heid 
of  the  barrel  out  and  dip:  down  into  the  center.     In  C^hica^o  the  othw 
<lay  we  made  an  inspection  of  a  car  of  l)arreled  apples  in  which  there 
were  two  different  shippers,  and  each  shipper  had  three  different 
varieties.     One  man's  Black  Twi^  were  different   from  the  other, 
and  one  man's  Orimes  were  different  from  the  other.     The  car  hid 
been  turned  down  by  the  receiver,  and  the  shipper  wanted  an  inspec- 
tion on  it;  and  the  shipi)er  l)ein^  an  organization,  had  put  two  dif- 
ferent ^rowel's*  stuff  in  that  car.     Where  there  are  two  or  more  com- 
modities in   a   car  we  charge  a  separate  fee  for  each  commoditr. 
That  is  one  means  by  which  we  increase  the  collections.     We  are 
trying  to  make  the  fees  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  involved.     I  have  a  feeling  that  we  should  go  further  and  mah 
a  specific  fee  for  each  commodity.     Barreled  apples  are  difficult  to 
inspect,  and  it  takes  a  long  time,  because  you  have  to  put  in  the  head* 
without  the  i)roper  machmery. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  How  fnany  barrels  would  you  open  in  a  car? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  say  offhand,  where  we  had  practicallj 
eight  inspections  to  make,  they  must  have  opened  over  a  dozen  bar- 
rels, because  there  were  two  barrels  of  each  variety  belonging  to  each 
shipper.     They  worked  in  the  car  two  or  three  hours. 

Mr.  W.vsox.  AVhat  is  the  effect  of  that  work  on  a  barrel  of  applcB 
or  fruit  when  it  reaches  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Byknes.  You  mean  the  openinc:  of  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Wasox.  The  opening  of  the  oarrel  and  digging  down  into 
the  apples. 

Mr.  Shkkman.  If  the  apples  had  been  well  barreled  in  the  first 
place,  there  maj'  l)e  none.  You  can  not  get  all  of  those  apples  back 
into  the  barrel  again  unless  you  press  them  in  and  force  the  head  on. 
As  a  result  of  that  inspection,  1  presume,  there  were  a  bushel  or  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  loose  apples  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Shekmax.  It  is  not  injured,  because  we  can  not  put  pr?^s:ir 
enough  on  th(»  head  to  huit  the  apples.  Tn  every  barrel  we  open,  if 
the  barrel  has  been  projx'rly  ])acked,  the  ai:)ples  on  the  surface  are 
bruised  or  jiressed  absolutely  flat,  otherwise  they  have  not  been  prop- 
erly packed.  If  yon  do  not  ])ut  the  applies  into  the  barrel  so  that 
they  are  ])ressed  flat,  they  will  work  loose  in  a  short  time,  and  you 
have  a  movement  in  the  barrel  which  does  more  damage  than  the 
pressure  on  the  head.  More  than  that,  we  do  not  injure  the  fruit  in 
handling  it  at  all. 

INS^ECTIOX  OF   HAY — INCREASED  PERSONNEL. 

In  this  item  (hay)  you  will  notice  we  have  asked  for  an  increase 
I  think  we  have  two  men  now  and  we  propose  to  hire  five  more. 
The  committee  has  included  hay  in  this  item  in  years  past  by  putting 
the  word  "  hay  "  in  with  other  perishable  farm  products,  but  did  not 
add  any  money  to  the  item,  and  therefore  no  work  has  been  done 
under  hay.  Assuming  that  the  committee  wants  some  hay  inspec- 
tions made,  we  have  included  in  the  estimate  an  item  of  $41,800  for' 
bay  inspection  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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1  mi^ht  say  that  ilie  preliminary  work  on  hay  grading,  hay  stand- 
ards, and  hay  inspection  is  being  done  on  the  "field-laboratory  scale, 
and  if  the  committee  inludes  this  money  in  the  bill  they  are  pre- 
pared to  put  in  the  inspection  service  in  cities,  which,  I  think,  are 
named  in  the  estimate — New  York,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis — but  let  me  suggest 
that  it  would  greatly  hamper  us  in  conducting  a  hay  inspection 
service  unless  you  will  remove  the  interstate-commerce  clause.  Of 
what  value  would  the  hay  inspection  service  be  in  Omaha  if  they 
could  not  inspect  Nebraska  hay,  because  in  Omaha  you  have  the 
market  for  practically  all  Nebraska  hay  moving  east?  You  have  at 
St.  Louis  almost  very  largely  Missouri  hay  moving  east  and  south, 
and  if  you  can  not  inspect  Missouri  hay  in  St.  Louis  your  business  is 
cut  off  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  same  is  true  of  Cincinnati ;  if  you 
can  not  inspect  Ohio  hay  to  the  south,  the  business  at  Cincinnati  is 
finished  in  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  get  your  point;  possibly  I  was  not  in  the 
room.  If  hay  arrives  at  St.  Louis,  consigned  to  New  York,  you  can 
not  inspect  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  it  is  hay  that  originates  in  Missouri  we  can  not 
inspect  it  under  this  act  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  one  of  the  main  iiay 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Even  if  the  shipper  of  hay  asks  you  to  inspect  it  i 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  can  not  clo  it  if  it  originates  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Because  we  are  limited  in  the  matter  of  inspection. 
We  can  inspect  in  the  St.  Louis  market  any  hay  that  comes  from  out- 
side of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  involves  a  shipment  from  points  in  Missouri  to 
St.  Louis? 

Sir.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  The  great  quantity  of  hay  that  comes  to 
the  St.  Louis  market  comes  from  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  the  way  hay  is  sold — hay  comes  to  St.  Louis  and  is  resold  there  to 
the  South. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  point? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  The  National  Hay  Association  has 
branches  in  these  different  cities,  and  Kansas  City  is  possibly  the 
biggest  hay  market  in  the  United  States.  Hay  which  comes  to  ICan- 
sas  City  from  the  country  shipper  is  handled  there  by  some  large 
handler  and  then  goes  south  to  points  in  Texas.  The  present  inspec- 
tion service  is  conducted  by  the  association  of  hay  dealers.  When 
hay  comes  to  Omaha  from  Nebraska  points  the  inspection  is  made 
there  and  the  shipper  gets  the  return  that  his  hay  grades  No.  3, 
maybe  No.  3  alfalia,  according  to  the  hay  association  rules,  and  he  is 
pafd  on  that  basis,  and  he  has  no  recourse. 

Mr.  Byrn-es.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  turned  over  to  be  shipped  to 
Oklahoma  it  comes  within  the  clause  that  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  then  inspect  it  and  the  certificate  could  be 
forwarded  to  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  difficult  proposition,  however,  is  that  you  have 
to  unload  the  hay  to  make  the  inspection,  because  hay  is  one  of  the 
commodities  that  must  be  inspected  in  the  process  of  loading  or  un- 
loading.   It  is  an  expensive  business  to  inspect  a  car  of  hay,  50  bales, 
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jiini  tlirn  pnt  the  h;iy  in  llir  rv.v  :i.7ain  Then*  is  also  the  ljil>«r.  It 
you  break  oprn  a  l»a]e  ynii  <-an  iu»t  i>ut  ihnl  in.  The  ins]>e(*ti(»n  of  luT 
has  to  he  made  in  the  course  of  nnloatlin^  or  as  piU'cl  up  in  the  ware- 
hoiiM* — either  in  the  process  of  hm<hii^  or  nnhmdin^. 

Mr.  .\m>i:i{son.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  estahlishment  of  grades 
upon  the  pro<hi<t  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  ^nules?  You  have 
estal)lishe(l  Fnited  States  Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  on  potatoes.  T  suppose 
(piite  a  h)t  of  |M)talot»s  come  intc»  th(»  market  which  do  not  come  \rithiii 
the  grades? 

Mr.  Si  I  Ki!  MAX.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Andiiksox.  Are  the  ])otatoes  that  ch)  not  come  within  the 
;rra<les  sold  on  sample,  and  do  they  l)rin*r  practically  what  they  an? 
worth  i 

Mr.  SiiKitMAN.  Thev  are  sold  on  sami>le  for  what  thev  are  worth. 

If  von  <rive  us  the  increased  monev  that  we  have  asked  for,  almost 
everv  <lollar  will  «ro  hack  into  the  Treasury.  We  have  turned  down 
'2,M)i)  requests  this  year  l)v  nf>t  havin<r  the  proper  amount  of  raoney 
to  do  the  husiness.  If  you  *rive  us  that  money,  it  will  not  l>e  spent  on 
a  lot  (»f  i>ioneer  work,  which  i*-  un|)roIitahle  in  the  bejrinnin^jr.  AVe 
would  put  a  man  at  T^ittshurtrh.  and  we  would  put  one  at  rxmisville. 
wliich  we  can  not  now  do. 

There  wouhl  he  ample  justification  for  ])uttin^  one  at  Hartfonl 
Conn.,  one  at  Louisville,  and  one  at  Toledo.  Then  we  could  maintain 
the  offices  all  the  year  round.  We  should  maintain  a  couple  of  men 
to  t«fo  to  these  ht*avy  producin«r  markets,  where  they  would  make  i 
Di'ofit  everv  dav.  \Ve  think  we  can  turn  everv  dollar  of  the  increase 
i>ack  into  the  Treasurv,  and  that  there  will  l)e  no  additional  burden 
on  the  taxpayer. 

INVKSTICATI.NO.  DKMOXSTKATlNCi,  AND  rKOM<»TINC;  THK  USE  OF  STANPARDS 

FOK  THK   niFFERKXT   GItVDES   OF   COTTOX. 

Mr.  LivixcjsToN.  Item  No.  81.  for  investigating,  demonstrating. 
and  promotin«r  the  use  of  standards  for  different  grades,  qualities. 
and  c<»nditions  of  cotton.  AVe  are  askin<r  for  no  inci'ease  in  that 
item.  If  the  committee  desires  to  have  Mr.  Meadows  explain  how 
that  work  is  ctinied  on,  he  is  present. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  My  recollection  is  that  last  year  there  was  a  good 
<leal  said  ahout  somedifficulty  in  working'  under  this  item,  due  to  the 
hi<rh  ])rice  of  c<»tton.  The  ii«rht  this  year  is  alwut  the  low  price  of 
c(»tton.  and  we  may  he  ahle  to  reduce  this  item. 

Mr.  TjIvin<;ston.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  not  <rive  you  much  encour- 
a^iement  ahout  reducin*;  it. 

Mr.  Meadows.  T  am  a  citizen  and  native  of  Alabama  and  I  havi? 
no  direct  interest  in  cotton  of  my  own.  hut  I  am  familiar  with  cotton 
f^^rowers,  and  my  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  cotton  produc<»r. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Meadows  is  in  charge  of  the  cotton  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

DECREASE  IN  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  decrease  from  Jir4O,0()0? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Merely  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  being  done  under  this  item  towar<l  test- 
ing the  waste,  tensile  strength,  and  bleachinii:  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  and.claSvSes  of  cotton  in  order  to  deteiTnine  their  spinning 
value  and  for  demonstrating  the  results  of  such  tests? 

Mr.  Meadows.  We  have  men  who  are  conducting  tests  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  cotton  represented  by  the  standards  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent growtlis  or  varieties  of  cotton.  For  instance^  during  the  year  we 
have  had  tests  made  of  the  comparative  spinning  value  of  sea-island 
cotton  and  Meade  cotton,  a  new  variety  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  As  a  result,  we  found  that  Meade  cotton  is  about 
3.}  ])er  cent  more  wasteful  than  sea  island.  On  the  finer  yarns  Meade 
is  about  equal  to  the  sea  island  in  breaking  strength,  but  in  the 
coarser  numbers  the  sea-island  is  stronger.  The  boll  weevil  has  in- 
vaded the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  has  almost  stoi>ped 
the  growing  of  sea  island  cotton.  Meade  is  an  early  maturing  cot- 
ton and  promises  to  be  a  substitute,  and  of  course  the  manufacturers 
and  others  like  to  know  the  comparative  spinning  value  of  the  two 
growths. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Meade  is  grown  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Meadows.  No,  sir:  I  think  in  Georgia  largely,  and  possibly 
in  South  Carolina,  in  all  of  the  sea  island  belt.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
sea  island.    In  Arizona 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  There  is  not  much  grown? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Not  much.  We  hope  to  develop  a  cotton  that  will 
take  the  place  of  sea  island  cotton. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  What  does  this  testing  do? 

Mr.  Mfaik)\vs.  Wo  linve  made  spinning  tests  of  the  various  crra^les 
of  the  oiKf^ifil  cotton  standards.  At  the  present  time  we  are  testing 
the  f)ff-(olored  cottons,  the  standard  of  tinges  and  stains,  and  we 
hope  to  do  that  thfjroughly.  That  test  has  not  yet  Iveen  rom]>leted. 
but  it  is  along  the  right  line  for  demonstrating  the  qualities  and  real 
spinninjr  value  of  the  various  grades  of  tinged  and  stained  cotton, 
and  it  is  then  information  that  is  fundamental  in  the  standardization 
of  cotton.  You  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value  through  the  kind  of 
investigations  we  are  making. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  manufacturers  show  any  interest  in  ascer- 
taining the  results  of  this  investigation? 

Ml*.  Mkadows.  Yes,  sir.  We  supply  them  with  bulletins.  When- 
ever we  complete  an  investigation  we  write  a  bulletin,  and  that  bul- 
letin is  supplied  to  manufacturers  or  merchants,  or  whoever  nuiy 
ask  it.  arid  they  do  show  an  interest  in  getting  that  information. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  work  under  this 
item  «^nd  the  cotton-handling  work  done  under  the  other  item? 

Mr.  Meadows.  There  is  quite  a  difference.  As  to  the  one  we  are 
now  considering,  s]>inning  tests  supply  basic  infomiaticm  as  regards 
the  standards.  We  get  that  up  in  the  b(»st  form  that  we  can  and  use 
it  in  bulletins.  AVe  likewise,  I  think,  cooperate  in  some  projects, 
snch  as  attempting  to  have  the  standards  more  generally  adopted 
and  used.  For  instance,  Georgia  has  recently  adopted  a  law  makin*.' 
the  official  standar<ls  of  the  United  States  the  standards  for  Georgia. 
Alabama  has  substantially  the  same  law.  That  law  is  pending  in 
other  States.  That  work  is  done  under  this  appropriation.  The 
other  woi-k  we  do  is  demonstrational  work— educational,  if  I  may 
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speak  of  it  in  that  way.  We  promote  the  use  of  the  standards  by  eda- 
eating  the  fanner  up  to  a  oetter  way  of  putting  his  crop  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  AxDKRSON.  That  is  what  you  do  under  the  other  item. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Under  the  other  item,  in  my  own  thinking,  the  work 
is  educational  in  every  case,  and  we  make  demonstrations  to  show  tlie 
advantages  of  trading  on  standards 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  demonstrate  it? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How? 

Mr.  Meadows.  By  having,  first,  a  State  leader  and  under  that  State 
leader  cooperative  associations  in  the  different  States.  The  associa- 
tion employs  a  man  who  grades  cotton  and  supplies  growers  with 
information  as  to  the  grades  of  cotton  held  for  sale.  We  do  not  sell 
the  cotton,  but  we  give  the  information  on  which  the  farmer  can  go 
to  the  buyer  and  sell  his  cotton. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doin^  under  the 
other  item,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Maybe  1  am  dense,  but  I  do  not 
see  it. 

Mr.  MoRRiix.  I  think  Mr.  Meadows  is  eminently  a  practical  man, 
but  he  is  not  informed  to  make  an  explanation  as  to  these  thina 
There  is  a  practical  difference  in  the  work.  In  other  words,  iin£r 
this  item  there  is  no  cooperative  demonstrational  work  at  all.  It  is 
purely  independent  investigational  work  desij^ed  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  the  standards  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
as  to  qualities  and  grades  not  already  covered  by  the  standards,  and 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  country  about  the  standardization  woA 
with  a  view  to  securing  adoption  by  the  States  and  outside  agencies 
like  the  Liverpool  Association.  The  demonstrational  work  is  earned 
on  under  the  other  item  by  a  different  method  and  for  a  differait 
purpose.  It  is  extension  work.  It  is  demonstrational  work,  pure  9sA 
simple.  It  takes  up  the  results  of  the  investigational  work,  the  work^ 
of  designing  and  establishing  standards,  and  carries  to  the  farmer 
knowledge  of  the  l>enefit  of  these  standards  and  also  mak^  available 
to  him  information  that  is  gained  through  the  testing  and  othtf 
work  which  they  do. 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Morrill  for  that  explanati(m. 
It  is  better  than  I  could  have  made  and  states  the  facts  exactly. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  may  sav  this,  then,  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent standards  that  Mr.  IVfeadows  and  another  man  were  called  upon 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  joint  adoption  of  the  same  standards  by  the 
Liverpool  Cottcm  Association  and  this  country.  Half  of  our  cott<^ 
is  sold  abroad  and  Liverpool  has  standards  of  its  own.  Mr.  Meadows 
and  this  other  man  succeeded  in  convincing  all  the  members  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  of  the 
desirability  of  adopting  our  standards.  The  Liverpool  Cotton  As- 
sociation itself  failed  to  act  upon  that,  because  the  war  had  about 
commenced,  and  they  have  not  since  taken  up  the  question.  How- 
ever, at  the  last  meeting  of  the  World  Cotton  Conference  at  New 
Orleans  the  question  of  a  uniform  classification  was  considered  and 
it  seems  to  have  made  such  an  impression  that,  in  the  next  World 
(^otton  Conference  at  Liverpool,  next  spring,  the  question  will  be 
again  brought  up  for  consideration  and  at  that  tune  we  hope  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  standards  so  that  there  will  not  be  two  sets  of 
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standards  used  in  commerce,  one  the  Liverpool  standards,  different 
from  the  American  standards^  so  that  when  the  farmer  sells  his 
cotton  he  will  sell  it  on  one  basis. 

Mr.  Byrkes.  Have  the  State  legislatures  adopted  these  standards? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Some  of  them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  go  before  the 
State  legislatures,  we  do  not  try  to  influence  them.  We  operate 
through  the  farmers.  That  is  the  way  we  worked  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  American  Cotton  Association  now  urging  it? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  States  ought  to  do  it.  The  way  it  is  now 
a  farmer  picks  up  a  newspaper  and  finds  one  quotation  in  Atlanta, 
another  one  in  Columbia,  and  another  one  in  Savannah;  we  ought 
to  have  a  uniform  standard. 

Mr.  Meadows.  You  have  a  uniform  standard,  but  you  do  not  get 
^   the  uniformity  of  quotations,  because  at  best  that  is  an  approxima- 

•  tion  of  value^  and  there  is  always  slight  variation.    We  are  talking 
..  now  about  middling  cotton. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  different  quotations. 
L  Mr.  Meadows.  Aside  from  the  quotations  that  are  represented  by 
E  firades,  there  are  other  questions  as  to  price  of  cotton  that  are  re- 
pSected.  This  does  tend  toward  uniformity.  There  is  much  more 
P  uniformity  now  than  there  was  five  years  ago  when  the  standards 
f  were  first  promulgated. 

t        Mr.  Anderson.  But  I  observe  that  the  miUenium  has  not  come  in 
'   the  cotton  business  yet. 

Mr.  Meadows.  No,  sir. 
h       Mr.  Wason.  What  good  does  it  do  for  the  legislatures  of  Greorgia 
and  Alabama,  or,  to  make  it  comprehensive,  &r  all  of  the  cotton- 
bowing  States  to  adopt  these  principles  in  the  grading  and  classifica- 
tion of  cotton  if  they  are  not  aaoptea  by  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  does  this  much  good,  in  that  you  have  the  cotton 

;  quotation  service  in  the  United  States  on  one  basis.    Of  course,  it 

would  be  much  better  still  for  the  cotton  business,  if  Liverpool  would 

'  agree  to  our  standards,  so  that  the  American  cotton  business  for  the 

whole  world  would  go  one  standard  or  basis. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  I  understand  the  effect  of  your  answer  to  be 
this:  It  is  of  benefit  because  the  cotton  grower  of  the  State  knows 
just  what  a  certain  grade  of  cotton  ought  to  bring? 
Mr.  Meadows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  even  though  Liverpool  does  not  adopt  that  stand- 
ard, it  is  information  to  the  agricultural  producer  in  the  country 
r  that  is  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  bene- 

•  ficial  to  the  American  buyer  of  raw  cottcm,  iDecause  he  knows  whaO 
to  depend  upon  when  he  goes  into  the  market  to  obtain  his  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  differences  between  t\ie  l^Werpool  grades 
and  our  grades  so  great  that  a  man  who  underwood  tVie  cotton  busi- 
ness woiud  not  be  able  to  approximate  the  X^^vet"?^^  grade  ii  Vie 
knew  what  the  American  grade  was  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  Meadows.  If  he  understands  the  Liv^  \  gt^Afe^lafe  could 

make  an  American  grade  that  would  approx.\^^>^^.^^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  require  an  ©^yo^  \I^Vo^^^^ 
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Mr.  Mkaikavs.  That  would  require  an  expert  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. ( )f' course,  the  farmer  (h^es  not  know  tnat,  but  the  expert  in  the 
cotton  business  «loes  know.  For  instance,  if  a  man  should  send 
cotton  of  mitMlin|Lr  «rnule.  according  to  the  official  standard  of  the 
I'liitiMl  States,  he  would  not  call  that  Liveri>ool  middling,  but  "  Mt 
middling.''    He  w<»uhl  "^ell  that  all  over  PLurope  as  ^'  fully  middling. 

Mr.  Hykxks.  You  could  not  hope  for  Liverpool  to  adopt  ourstanJ- 
ard  so  h>n«r  as  we  were  not  on  a  uniform  standard  here. 

Mr.  Mkadows.  We  are  working  toward  uniformity  in  the  cotUin 
trade  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  education  or 
of  ^ettiuju^  the  facts  out.  What  we  are  doin^  in  this  direction  is 
appreciated  by  the  rototn  trade  and  by  the  farmers,  and  I  am  -are 
that  in  (hie  course  of  time  we  will  have  uniformity  in  the  Fnitol 
States.  Then,  when  we  have  gotten  uniformity  in  tlie  ITnited  States 
if  we  can  get  Liverpool  to  agree  to  the  same  standards^  when  cotton 
is  shipiHMl  abroad,  there  will  be  no  "  disjoints,"  or  class! ficatiou 
according  to  oui'  standards  will  not  be  out  of  joint  when  cotton  is 
>hipped  abroad. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  if  I  undei-stand  you,  in  its  last  analysis  the 
point  is  reallv  this:  That  any  standards  that  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  the  t'nited  States  (lovernment  may  establish  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  itotton  will  be  known  to  the  cotton  grower,  and  he  will 
know  liow  to  gra<le  his  cotton  under  that  standard? 

Mr.  Mkadows.  No,  sir ;  not  that.  1  do  not  pretend  that  the  cotton 
grower  as  <ucli  will  know  how  to  grade  cotton  under  the  standards. 
but  he  will  apprecitite  ceilain  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
.standards.  Cotton  grading  is  an  art  which  requires  from  two  to 
five  yeai-s  time  to  master. 

Mr.  ^^'Aso^^  Where  is  that  grading  done — at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Sometimes  it  is  done  at  the  mill,  but  it  is  more  likclv 
to  be  learned  in  a  cotton  graders  ollice.  At  pi-esent,  there  are  si^honis 
that  tearh  the  art,  and  a  young  man  may  in  a  year  or  two  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  cotton  grading.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
KJttdU  planter  will  lx»  a  cotton  grader,  but  we  can  teach  him  that  if  he 
will  pick  his  cotton  clean,  use  better  methods  in  ginning,  use  the  proper 
system  in  baling  it.  and  place  it  in  a  warehouse  wheiv  it  will  he  kept 
dVy  ;ind  where  it  will  be  kept  free  from  ccmntry  damage,  he  will  be 
bcnclitcd  in  the  sale  of  his  cotton.  A  great  deal  is  lost  now  because 
ih(»  f:irnicr  ignoi'cs  such  things  fre<iuently.  AVe  want  a  uniform  staml- 
ard.  but  wc  do  ridt  >av  that  the  farmer  will  become  a  cotton  classeror 

a 

gnidt^r. 

Mr.  Wa<()N.  When  he  brings  his  cott<m  from  the  field  to  the  market. 
<n-  wherever  he  delivers  it,  he  will  know  whether  the  man  who  is  the 
eNj)ert  grader  is  cheating  him  or  not? 

Mr.  Mkadows.  ^'(»s.sir:  he  will  know  that. 

Mr.  Wason.   And  tliat  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  grower? 

Mr.  MKADnw.-.  ^'es.  sir:  anti  will  not  necessarily  entail  any  hanl^hip 
upon  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be  any  hardship  upon  the  ron- 
siimei"  if  he  gets  wiiat  he  buys. 

Mr.  Mkadow>.  No.  sir:  there  will  be  no  hardship  in  that.  It  i.*  the 
idea  to  tleveh)})  a  system  by  whicli  the  cotton  producer  may  sell  his 
<-otton  lo  the  mill  or  consumer  with  the  least  amount  of  loss  ihie  to  the 
profits  of  middlemen. 
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lisheil  a  snxlv  of  prices  that  it  would  pav  for  the  different  grades  of 
^vool  (m  the  scoiirod  basis.  All  the  wool  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
inont  w.".s  valued  hv  the  valuations  rommittees  of  the  War  Deput- 
ineiit  antl  purchased  in  acfordance  with  the  published  scale.  The 
dealers  were  sujjposed  to  buy  under  the  regulations  from  the  groTrers 
of  the  wor)l  at  sueh  price  as  the  wool  would  yield  under  the  Goveni- 
ment  valuation,  but  a  limit  was  fixed  upon  the  profit  which  they 
were  allowed  to  make. 

Then  there  was  a<lded  to  the  reflations  a  proviso  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  sea>on  any  dealer  had  made  in  his  total  season^s  busiiies> 
more  than  the  allowable  profit  the  excess  profit  should  be  disposed 
of  as  the  fiovernment  mig:ht  decide.  When  it  became  known  that 
certain  dealers  were  making  excess  profits,  and  that  the  growers 
were  protesting  against  it.  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  191S.  the 
War  Industries  Board  gave  assurance  that  those  excess  profits  which 
they  collected  from  the  dealers  would  he  returned  to  the  growers. 
We  inherited  that  promise  and  have  been  trying  to  carry  it  out.  and 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

Mr.  IJyrnes.  How  do  you  find  the  growers  who  are  entitled  to  the 
excess  profits? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  dealers  are  of  two  classes,  or  permits  were  is- 
sued to  two  classes:  first,  the  countrv'  dealers,  who  buy  wool  from 
the  grower,  and,  second,  the  distributing  center  dealers/  There  were 
3,600  country  dealei-s  to  whom  permits  were  issued,  and  178  distribut- 
ing center  dealers  who  eventually  handled  all  of  the  wool.  The 
Government  dealt  directly  with  the  distributing  center  dealers,  and 
the  country  dealers  disposed  of  their  wool  to  the  distributing  center 
dealers  either  by  a  second  sale  or  by  consignments.  These  distribut- 
ing center  dealers,  under  rules  of  the  War  Department,  had  to  clas- 
siiv  and  grade  the  wool  and  prepare  it  for  the  valuation  committees. 

Mr.  Brynks.  Whom  are  you  reimbursing  on  this  account? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  reimbursing  the  individual^rowers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  get  the  names  of  the  individual  groweisl 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  get  the  name  of  the  individual  grower  from 
the  country  dealer  who  bought  the  w^ool  from  him.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  we  called  upon  8.600  country  dealers  to  make  reports  upon 
forms  furnished,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  woolgrow- 
ers  from  whom  they  purchased  wool,  with  the  dates  and  amounts 
of  wool  purchased  from  each  one,  and  giving  also  the  price  per 
pound  and  amount  paid  to  each  grower. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  you  have  collected  in  excess  profits  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000:  Are  you  going  to  take  the  list  of  growers  and  the 
amounts  of  wool  thkt  they  sold  to  the  country  dealers  during  thit 
year  and  then  undertake  to  distribute  this  $1,000,000  among  thoflP 
woolgrowers  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  wool  that  they  sold! 

Mr.  Sherman.  To  the  individual  growers  of  the  wool  upon  which 
the  dealers  have  made  excess  profits.    All  of  the  dealers  did  not  mab 

excess  profits. 

Mr.  Hyknes.  But  we  will  su])pose  that  you  have  already  collected 
ii;i,()O0.()()()  in  excess  profits:  Will  you  take'that  $1,000,000  and  divide 
it  among  the  growers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wool  that  they 
sold  during  the  year  to  the  country  dealer  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  a  general  way;  yes,  sir.  Stating  it  in  detail 
one  dealer  may  have  made  an  excess  profit  of  1  cent  per  pound 
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while  another  dealer  may  have  made  an  excess  profit  of  8  cents  per 
pound.  Now,  the  grocer  who  sold  to  the  second  dealer  will  get  a 
refund  of  8  cents  per  pound,  while  the  grower  who  sold  to  the  first 
dealer  would  get  a  refund  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  wordSj  if  John  Smith,  a  wool  dealer,  got  a 
big  rake-off,  you  will  try  to  divide  that  big  rake-off  among  the  grow- 
ers who  sold  their  wool  to  John  Smith? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  bookkeeping  establishment  have  you 
got?  I 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  impress  upon  you.  We 
inherited  this  work  and  set  out  to  do  this  thing.  We  have  set  up  the 
machinery  witli  which  to  do  it;  and  you  can  realize  what  it  means 
to  make  a  distribution  of  these  funds  among  150,000  people. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  this  work? 
t        Mr.  SiiKRMAN.  We  have  two  men  and  eight  clerks.     Of  course, 
I    our  field  auditing  is  now  about  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  will  cost  to  make  this 
*  distribution.  When  we  get  through  with  the  collection  of  the  excess 
'-^  profits,  what  will  be  spent  in  redistributing  them  among  the  growers? 
fo.How  much  field  auditing  have  you  done? 

^f      Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  when  you  say 
^  *'  how  much." 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  is  provided  in  this  estimate  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  practically  finished  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  the  second  year  that  this  has  been  going  on? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  we  inherited  it  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1919.  We  had  $35,000  the  first  year,  $15,000  the  second  year, 
and  we  are  asking  for  $15,000  now.  There  will  be  an  undistributed 
balance  left  in  the  Treasury  of  far  more  than  the  amount  we  have 
ever  asked  or  will  ever  ask  in  the  future  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling it.  This  will  be  a  little  money-making  job  for  the  Treasury. 
After  we  get  all  of  the  money  back  into  the  hands  of  the  growers 
that  we  can,  there  will  be  a  substantial  balance  left.  That  is  true 
because  certain  dealers  kept  very  incomplete  records,  and  we  can 
not  get  the  names  of  the  growers  in  every  case.  Then  there  is  a  mor- 
tality of  about  15  per  cent  in  any  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  when  you  find  that  a  grower  is 
dead? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  goes  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  go  to  his  estate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  there  is  anybody  competent  to  claim  it,  it  will 
be  claimed,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
claimed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  average  size  ofthe  checks  being  issued  1 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  average  size  of  the  cheek  is  very  small.  ^  I 
think  I  might  say  that  we  h: 
We  have  distributed  excess 


checks,  carrying  the  total  amouni  oi  ^^^'^Q^^xc 
for  about  $3  apiece.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  will  not  be  enoug\^  ^  ^'aXfc  ^  ^©^^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  largest  check  sent  out        ^o'  ^xA.^^^^^^ 

there  will  be  some  heavier  ones.    Here  ar^^^^^        Pfr  i^^^^^^^^^' 
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tions:  The  war  Industries  I^ard  had  records  showing  the  issuaiut 
of  permits  to  2,.*i00  count r}'  dealers,  but  in  going  over  and  workiD; 
on  the  accounts  of  the  distributing  center  dealers,  and  partieulail^ 
when  finding  out  the  i)eople  from  whom  they  bought  wooK  we  hive 
discovered  and  added  to  that  list  1.384  more  aealei*s. 

In  otlier  words,  we  have  added  one-third  to  that  list  of  dealei?. 
Those  men  operated  without  permits,  and  many  of  them  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  regulations.  As  fast  as  we  found  that  they  were 
«lealers,  we  called  upon  them  for  the  same  reports  that  the  other 
peoj)le  have  been  required  to  make,  and  we  have  collected  excess 
profits  from  them  just  as  we  have  from  the  other  people.  Now.  we 
have  those  people  standing  out  against  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  have  a  list  of  the  growers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  many  cases  the  lists  are  incomplete.  We  have 
fijrun»d  tlint  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  money  could  not  be  re- 
distributed on  account  of  incomplete  reports,  ana  to  that  vou  must 
add  about  15  per  cent  allowance  for  returned  checks.  There  will 
be  a  considerable  sum  left  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  been  the  average  price  paid  for  the 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Sheijman.  T  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  what  were 
the  propr>rtions  of  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Practically  all  of  it  would  be  aliove  50  oent>  w 
pound,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sher^fan.  On  the  scoured  basis,  I  think  so.  I  have  not  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  heiv.  but  the  published  regidations  showed  thV 
scale,  and  the  scale  price  was  on  the  scoured  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ts  there  an^i^^hing  else  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  collected  up  to  date  $557,497.26.  We  ha^-e 
in  siirht  as  the  result  of  our  audits  almost  $500,000  more,  makin^r  < 
total  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000  that  should  be  paid  to  us  if  we  can 
get  it  all.  Of  the  remainder  outstanding,  about  $250,00<1  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm  who  may  be  expected  to  resist  j)ayment  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ts  that  the  only  contest  you  have? 

Ml*.  Stifrmax.  No.,  sir:  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  aw 
standing  off  to  «^(m»  what  will  hap])en.  You  can  get  an  idea  of  that 
from  those  figures.  Of  the  17>^  central  dealers,  or  the  big  men 
against  whom  most  of  the  criticism  was  leveled,  one-half  of  the  re- 
ports Avciv  aiidihM]  and  found  to  ])e  O.  K.  When  T  say  they  were 
audit(Hl,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  went  into  the  offices  and  performpii 
a  field  juulit  in  every  cns<».  but  it  means  that  we  required  a  sworn 
report  to  be  made  by  them  on  a  form  j)repared  by  us  which  brouirht 
out  all  of  th(»  facts  necessary  for  us  to  know.  If  there  is  no  reaip<'»n 
to  ehallen^'o  the  reports  we  Jnivc  not  ehallenged  them,  but  where,  f'^r 
any  reason,  the  information  was  incomplete,  or  where  we  have  the 
idleiration  or  the  acr-usatir>n  that  the  fttcts  were  not  correctly  reporte^l 
to  i!s.  \vc  have  mai^e  field  audits.  AVe  had  four  men  in  the  field  for 
three  mcmtlis.  Fn  tlie  r-a^*'  of  (>(>  of  those  17S  dealers,  we  had  exro*> 
Drol't^.  and  of  tln^  (W*>,  :>[  have  ]iaid.  leavinjr  15  of  the  distribuliniT 
center  dealers  who  now  hold  the  hulk  of  this  nearly  $500,000  of  tiR- 
eolleeted  excess  ]^rofits. 

Mr.  ANDERsr^N.  Then  you  will  have  $500,000  practically  lii?- 
tributed  among  15  dealers? 
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r.  Sherman.  There  are  some  country  dealers  involved,  but  the 
:  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  15  dealers.  Taking  the  total  num- 
of  reports  of  country  dealers  operating  with  permits  or  without 
aits,  or  4,812,  of  that  number  2,869  were  found  ^o  be  O.  K.,  or 

made  no  excess  profits.  We  have  collected  excess  profits  from 
country  dealers,  and  we  have  50  country  dealers  owing  us  excess 
its  who  have  made  no  settlements.  We  have  two  cases  now 
?r  audit  of  newly  discovered  country  dealers.  That  discovery  is 
g  on  every  day,  and  it  happens  in  this  way:  For  instance,  we 
'  collected  from  one  firm  in  Boston  $h;^,()0()  in  excess  profits. 
,  their  lists  of  purchases  shows  largely  the  names  of  country 
3rs  who  have  permits,  but  it  also  shows  a  certain  number  of 
es  of  growers.  We  find  many  of  those  who  are  listed  as  growers, 
aps,  are  men  who  have  sold,  say,  20,000  pounds  of  wool  Now, 
uming  that  he  was  a  dealer,  we  write  to  him  and  ask  him 
:her  he  himself  produced  any  or  all  of  this  wool  sold  to  the 
He  writes  back  and  says  that  he  produced  750  pounds  of  that 

and  bought  the  rest.     We  then  call  upon  him  for  a  statement 
ring  the  growers  that  he  bought  from, 
len  we  find  in  that  statement  another  item  of,  say,  5,000  pounds 

lie  got  from  somebody  else,  and  we  take  that  up  with  him,  be- 
e  he  becomes  another  dealer.  In  some  cases  we  have  absolutely 
kJ  as  many  as  four  dealers  going  down  the  line,  and  from  each 
lem  we  have  to  secure  a  report. 

r.  Harrison.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  the 
artment  of  Justice  will  have  charge  of  and  conduct  any  prose- 
3ns  that  may  be  brought,  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
n  getting  the  cases  in  shape  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
lie.  We  will  have  to  assemble  the  facts  and  present  a  prima 
i  case  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  must  also  get  the  wit- 
es  together  and  see  that  they  are  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
juently  our  men  also  are  called  upon  by  the  Department  of 
ice  to  assist  its  officers  at  the  trial. 

r.  Shkrman.  We  have  presented  to  the  office  of  the  solicitor  10 
ral  dealer  cases  and  20  country  dealer  cases,  or  30  cases  for 
edition. 

r.  Wason.  Were  they  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 
r.  Sherman.  We  have  passed  that  number  of  cases  to  our  so- 
3r. 

r.  Harrison.  He  prepares  them  and  puts  them  in  shape  for  the 
artment  of  Justice. 

r.  Sherman.  Our  solicitor's  office  does  that  work, 
r.  Harrison.  Wc  have  sent  three  cases  to  the  Department  of 
:ice,  as  I  recall  it.     Others  are  in  course  of  preparation  in  the 
;itor's  office  now. 

T.  Sherman.  It  often  happens  that  the  other  party  wants  to 
promise  in  some  way.  Many  of  these  men  are  not  in  a  position 
ay,  and  they  ask  us  to  take  tliedr  notes. 

C00PER.\TIVE  work  with  state  INSTrrUTIONS  CONCKRNING  MARKET- 
ING FARM   TRODUCTS. 

r.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  82^  on  ^a.^e  ^^^.  T\k»X*^^j^\sv 
tes  to  the  cooperative  work  with  the  State  \rvs,t\t\x\AOXv^.   ^  ^  "^^^ 
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asking  for  no  increase  in  it,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  way  it  was  carried  on  last  year.  I  can  give  you  a  brief 
summar}'^  of  the  work  that  is  carried  on:  We  have  41  field  agents 
in  26  States.  '    . ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  an  extension  item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  it  applies  to  the  cooperative  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Federal  Bureau  oi  Markets  in  cooperation  with  the 
extension  divisions  of  agricultural  colleges.  State  bureaus  of  markets, 
agricultural  colleges  doing  investigational  work,  etc.    It  pro\ndes  for 
the  joint  emplojrment  of  men  for  any  one  of  these  three  lines  of  work. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  41  men  so  employed. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  an  instruction  course  in  colleges  ? 
Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir.     This  is  done  through  investigational 
work,  where  a  problem  is  taken  up  for  investigation  by  a  otate,  or, 
in  the  case  of  extension  work,  by  a  man  employed  jointly  by  the 
State  and  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  the  extension  work  done  ? 
Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  done  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  must  be  done  in  a  State  somewhere,  but  what  I 
mean  is  whether  it  is  done  at  a  college  or  done  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  done  out  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it?     Is  it  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  dispose  of  their  products  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  generally  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  State  institutions  to  the  people  in 
the  country. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  field  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  State  institutions  assisted  producers  to 
form  380  purchasing  and  marketing  associations.  Of  this  number, 
50  were  live-stock  shippers'  associations,  57  fruit  and  vegetable,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  same  thing,  apparently,  is  done  under  a  half 
dozen  different  items,  and  what  I  am  driving  at  is  the  necessitv  for 
having  so  many  different  items.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  all  of  this 
work  under  one  item  instead  of  doing  it  under  a  half  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  only  other  item  where  there  is  any  coopera- 
tive work  between  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  States  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  cotton  demonstration  work  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  is  whether  similar  work  is  not  being 
done  by  the  extension  bureaus. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is ;  they  put  most  of  the  money  into  it.  They 
want  their  men  to  be  attached  to  our  organization  in  order  that  they 
may  have  direct  access  to  the  information  we  have  in  the  Washington 
office.  We  keep  in  close  contact  with  those  State  agents  by  mail,  and 
they  call  upon  us  for  specific  information.  Through  these  coopera- 
tive arrangements  we  have  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
State  institutions  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Wason  just  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  the  man 
was  in  Minnesota.  I  asked  the  Minnesota  department  of  agricul- 
ture some  time  ago  what  cooperative  projects  they  had  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  my  recollection  is  they  said  the 
only  cooperation  they  had  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  LmNGSTON.  1  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  only  coopera- 
tion oi*  not,  but  in  Minnesota  we  are  cooperating  wi£h  the  State 
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department  of  agriculture  and  the  college.  In  some  States  we  have 
two  men.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  we  have  two  men  jointly 
employed,  one  of  them  with  the  State  bureau  of  markets  and  the 
other  with  the  uOTicultural  college,  dealing  with  the  extension  work. 
In  some  States  there  are  two  or  three  institutions  dealing  with  mar- 
keting work,  and  we  cooperate  with  one  or  all,  as  the  funds  will  per- 
mit and  as  the  State  institutions  decide  among  themselves  as  to  what 
is  the  best  policy  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  these  figures  which  have 
iust  been  handed  me.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  total  funds  used  for  marketing  work  amount  to 
$8,100.  The  amount  of  funds  contributed  by  the  State  is  $2,500  and 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  is  your 
department,  is  $600. 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  man  is  employed  in  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion work  of  the  State  college  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No  ;  that  man  is  at  the  State  bureau  of  markets. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Farmer  was  the  man  there,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Davis  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Li\aNGST0N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  The  State  does  not  contribute  anything,  except  to  pay 
this  man's  salary  for  his  work? 

Mr.  LmNosTox.  They  pay  his  salary  and  traveling  expenses  within 
the  State. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  understand ;  but  that  is  a  State  office. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  contribute  $600? 

Mr.  LnixGSTON.  To  his  salary. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Yes ;  toward  his  salarv. 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  is  a  joint  employee. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  he  gets  $3,100,  does  he? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  represents  his  salary 

or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  probably  represents  his  salary  and  exi>en8es. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  pay  $600  toward  his  salary. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  he  report  to  you? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Some  day  when  I  have  the  leisure,  if  I  should  come 
up  to  your  office,  could  I  see  his  reports? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  notice  South  Carolina  has  $11,000,  and  I  presume 
that  is  divided  among  several  employees.  The  State  contributes 
$9,000. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  two  men  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  thing  is  on  such  an  in- 
definite basis  still  that  effective  work  along  this  line  is  exceedingly 
difficult. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  but  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  because  the  demand  upon  the  State  institutions 
for  marketing  work  and  marketing  information  is  increasing  as  the 
days  go  by.  and  they  are  verv  insistent  on  our  giving  them  all  the 
help  we  can.  •  They  feel  that  by  having  a  man  in  their  organization 
who  is  a  joint  employee  of  their  organization  and  ours,  they  have 
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more  immediate  and  direct  contact  with  our  bureau,  and  that  they 
have  better  access  to  the  information  we  have  available. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  exists.  In  one  of  the 
central  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  which  is  a  small  State  in  area, 
there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  beef  cattle  grown,  according  to  the 
acreage.  Suppose  my  friend,  Mr.  Blank,  who  raises  quite  a  numWr 
of  beef  cattle  lor  market  wanted  to  know  something  about  marketin*: 
conditions  and  should  telephone  or  write  or  send  to  Mr.  Farmer  or 
whoever  was  connected  with  the  office  iu  Concord  as  to  when  would 
be  a  ripe  time  to  market  a  couple  carloads  of  beef  cattle,  what  in- 
formation could  this  man  give  him? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  man, 
upon  his  ability  and  judgment  and  the  information  he  had.  I  shoidd 
say  what  he  would  do  would  be  to  make  available  to  this  particular 
man  all  the  information  he  had  on  the  beef-cattle  situation.  If  he 
hapcned  to  be  a  student  of  live-stock  marketing  and  kept  in  close 
touch  with  live-stock  affairs,  studying  price  trends  and  receipts  and 
things  that  are  influencing  prices,  he  might  be  able  to  lay  before  this 
man  some  information  he  did  not  already  have;  but  I  should  not  ex- 
pect him  to  tell  the  man  to  ship  his  cattle  at  a  certain  definite  period. 
I  should  think  that  would  be  a  risky  thing  for  him  to  do  because  his 
judgment  might  err  and  he  would  consequently  1)€  held  responsible 
for  iriving  erroneous  information. 

^ir.  Wasox.  Then  we  will  turn  from  live  stock  to  any  other  com- 
modity— vegetables  or  anything  of  thut  s(»rt.  "What  information  can 
this  bureau  in  Concord  give  the  farmer  out  in  the  county  that  he 
does  not  have  himself,  if  lie  is  an  intelligent  farmer? 

Mr.  LiviNosTox.  The  difficulty  with  this  kind  of  work  is  just  the 
lliiii^r  vou  have  alluded  to,  its  vorv  broad  nature,  and  it  covers  so 
many  commodities  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  one  man  in  a  State 
to  l)e  '<\n  expert  in  marketing  cottc^n  :uid  live  stock  and  wool  and  all 
the  other  c(mimodities. 

Mr.  AVasox.  We  do  not  grow  any  cotton.  We  have  to  buy  our 
col  ton. 

Mr.  LivixcisTox.  It  is  difficult  for  one  man  to  keep  fully  posted 
on  the  marketing  of  all  commodities,  and  ctmsequently  most  of  the 
activities  of  these  agents  have  been  confined  to  assisting  in  organiz- 
iuu:  locnl  associations  and  things  of  that  sort  Avhicli  are  of  a  specific 
I'ather  than  a  general  character. 

Mr.  Wasox.  To  rev(M*t  to  the  beeves,  does  not  the  price  of  beef  in 
Brighton,  which  is  the  market  for  New  Hampshire^  depend  upon  the 
incoming  beeves  from  the  West? 

Mr.  LivTXGSTox.  T  should  think  that  the  local  market  would  be 
in  entire  syni]»athy  with  the  cattle  market  generally. 

Mr.  Wa^ox.  Ts  it  not  absolut-dy  controlled  by  Chicago,  practically 
speaking^ 

Mr.  LivTXG>T(»x.  T  should  think  it  would  be  in  the  long  run:  ves, 
sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Can  this  agent  at  Concord  have  any  inside  informa- 
tion that  is  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer  up  in  cme  of  those  central 
comities  as  to  what  the  probable  situation  will  be  in  that  market 
next  week  ( 

Mr.  Ltvix(;stmx.  T  sliouh]  say  that  he  prol^ably  would  not  have 
ajiv  inside  information,  but  he  might  have  more  information  than 
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the  individiinl  farmer  would  have.  This  whole  marketing  problem 
seems  to  he  a  matter  of  getting  reliable  information  and  making  it 
available  to  tlie  individual  who  can  use  it.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
agent  in  New  Hampsire  would  be  able  to  present  to  the  individual 
shii)))er  any  information  that  was  not  generally  known. 

Mr.  Wason.  AVould  he  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  the  amount  of 
meats  and  products  of  the  beeves  which  are  in  storage  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  which  is  the  central  point  for  that  market;  would  be  be 
able  to  give  him  infornuition  about  the  quantity  in  transit  from 
Chicago,  etc.  ^ 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  from  our  live-stock  reports  he  would 
be  able  to  give  him  a  very  good  picture  of  the  exact  situation  that 
day.     From  the  cold-storage  reports  he  would  be  able  to  know- — 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  Does  he  have  those  reports  daily,  so  he 
could  do  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  the  cold-storage  repoi*ts,  of  course,  are  not 
put  out  daily.    They  are  put  out  monthly. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  thmk  your  predecessor  answered  me  once  that  one 
of  the  benefits  of  this  service  would  be  to  inform  the  Boston  market, 
w  hich  would  be  reflected  in  my  State,  if  there  was  an  accident — a  de- 
railment of  a  train  of  refrigerator  cars  at  Rotterdam  Jimction  mov- 
ing eastward — and  he  gave  tne  impression,  although  he  finally  backed 
out  of  it,  that  that  would  affect  the  price  of  meat  in  the  Boston  market. 
1  am  wondering  if  you  have  any  similar  conception,  about  that. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No  ;  I  should  say  that  he  evidently  was  discussing 
a  different  item  from  this.  I  should  say  that  this  State  agent  in 
your  State  could  help  the  individual  producer  in  the  State  only 
bj'  giving  to  the  producer  information  which  he  did  not  already 
have.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  telling  him  where 
he  could  get  it.  For  instance,  he  would  tell  him  he  could  get  the 
Market  Reporter,  giving  the  market  reports  fi-om  Boston,  or  call 
his  attention  to  other  available  information. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  could  read  that  in  the  Boston  papers,  could  he 
not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir ;  he  could  read  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  are  your  requirements  along  expert  lines  for 
these  positions? 

Mr.  Livingston.  These  men,  I  may  say,  are  selected  pretty  largely 
bv  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  We  have  no 
rigid  requirements  which  we  impose  upon  the  State.  We  look  upon 
this  pretty  largely  as  a  State  enterprise  and  not  as  a  Bureau  of 
Markets  enterprise. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  send  out  any  regulations  to  govern  the  State 
officials,  requiring  the  appointment  of  persons  with  certain  qualifi- 
cations ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  select  the  man,  submit  his  record  and  quali- 
fications to  us,  and  we  consider  them,  and  if  we  feel  we  can  approve 
it  we  do  so,  and  if  not  we  tell  them  so  and  they  immediately  look 
for  some  one  else.  As  I  indicated,  the  selection  of  the  men  is  very 
largely  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  fimd  is  spent  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  persons  employed  by  the  States? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  Almost  all  of  it.  Almost  all  of  it  is  spent  in  the 
employment  of  men,  a  part  of  whose  salary  is  paid  from  this  fund 
and  a  part  of  it  from  other  funds  available  to  the  States. 

FOR  HANDIJNG,  GRADING,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  GRAIN  80RGHCMS,  FOE 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  FIXING  GRADES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  item  83. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Item  83  is  the  ^ain  standardization  item.  There 
is  no  increase  asked  for  in  this  item.  The  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  largely  that  of  preparing  standards  for  rye  and  grain 
sorghums,  which  are  now  almost  completed  and  ready  for  promul- 
gation.    The  work  for  next  year  will  be  on  barley  and  flaxseed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  is  this  sorghum  business? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  sorghum  business  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  grain  marketing  as  a  whole.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
gram  sorghum  has  developed  very  rapidly  in  the  past  10  years.  It 
IS  now  a  very  important  crop  in  the  central  Southwest,  from  Kansas 
south. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  authority  for  promulgating  these 
standards  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  grain  standards  act.  The  in- 
vestigational work  is  done  under  this  item,  and  when  the  investiga- 
tional work  has  been  completed  and  the  standards  have  been  per- 
fected so  far  as  we  are  able  to  perfect  them  tentatively,  they  are 
announced  for  the  purpose  of  hearings  under  the  grain  standards 
act,  and  after  hearings  have  been  held  under  the  gram  standards  act 
they  are  promulgated  and  fixed  under  the  authority  contained  in  that 
act.  In  other  words,  no  money  appropriated  imder  the  grain  stand- 
ards act  is  used  for  investigational  work  but  is  used  only  for  the  en- 
forcement of  those  standards  which  have  already  been  fixed.  The 
investigational  work  carried  on  imder  this  item  to  some  extent  also  is  a 
continuation  of  investigations  relating  to  standards  already  fixed,  with 
the  purpose  in  view  of  changing  them  to  more  nearly  perfect  standards. 
This,  of  course,  is  something  very  hard  to  attain,  but  as  experience 
indicates,  we  carry  on  certain  investigations  to  determine  whether 
existing  standards  are  satisfactory^  or  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
modified.  At  present  this  money  is  used  primarily  to  get  information 
on  which  to  base  standards  for  grain  sorghums,  rye,  barley,  and  flax- 
seed. Bice  standards  were  promulgated  last  year  but  have  not  been 
enforced. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  thought  I  had 
seen  somewhere,  either  in  vour  report  or  elsewhei-e,  a  statement  that 
standardization  work  was  being  done  on  rice  and  several  other  prod- 
ucts w^hich  semed  to  me  of  relatively  less  importance,  and  I  am  just 
wondering  how  far  this  standardization  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  will  complete  the  standardization  work  so 
far  as  initial  determination  of  standards  is  concerned  on  grains. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  During  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LmNGSTON.  No.  We  will  have  completed  standardizati<Hi 
work  on  grains,  so  far  as  initial  standards  are  concerned,  when  we 
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have  determined  standards  for  grain  sorghums,  rye,  barley,  and  flax- 
seed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  will  that  be? 

Mr.  LmNGSTON.  We  will  have  standards  for  grain  sorghums  and 
rye  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  question  of  stand- 
ardizing barley  and  flaxseed  is  a  difficult  one  and  probably  will  take 
more  than  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  seem  that  as  you  progress  with  this  work 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reduce  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  we  will  have  a  suggestion  on  that  point 
to  make  next  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  could  not  possibly  give  us  one  this  year,  could 
you? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  just  one  year  too  early.  We  do  not  want  to 
delay  this  work  because  there  is  so  much  demand  for  standards  for 
these  commoditiee  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  reduce  our 
force  and  thereby  delay  the  work  and  string  it  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  whereas  if  we  have  this  money,  we  can  push  the  work  for- 
ward «nd  get  out  these  standards  more  promptly,  and  then  if  funds 
are  available,  make  them  effective  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act, 
and  enforce  them  as  we  are  now  enforcing  the  standards  on  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat. 

OOIJLECTING    and    DISSEMINATING    INFORMATION    CONCERNING   THE    FOR- 
EIGN MARKET  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  84,  which  is  a  new  item  for 
the  foreign-market  service.  While  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of 
$100,000,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $67,100,  due  to  a  transfer  from 
the  lump  fund,  item  74.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ccwnmittee  hear 
Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Estabrook  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Livingston,  we  will  take  up-  item  84  again. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  Mr. 
Montgomery  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Montgomery,  unless  you  have  in  your  mind 
some  way  that  you  want  to  present  this  matter,  personally  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  us,  first,  what  you  have  already  done  in  the 
South  American  proposition  and  just  what  you  propose  to  do. 

general  statement. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  work  we  have  been  doing  on  this  foreigi> 
market  project  covers  about  three  things.  We  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  statistical  work,  largely  in  reply  to  inquiries  for  infor- 
mation about  foreign  marketing,  trade  in  agricultural  products,  to 
supplies  going  and  coming,  etc.  I  should  judge  that  perhaps  half 
the  energies  of  the  department  have  been  consumed  in  preparing 
statistical  data  of  this  kind  for  all  sorts  of  inquiries  from  a  good 
many  of  the  commercial  firms  that  are  dealing  m  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  a  great  deal  of  demand  has  come  to  us  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  that  really  have  no 
other  way  of  getting  information  as  to  foreign  trade  on  those  com- 
modities, except  to  have  some  one  prepare  it  for  them. 
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We  (lid  not  st»o  liow  they  could  ^et  it  if  we  did  not  prepare  it.  so 
we  have  used  our  statistical  force  to  answer  those  inquiries  and  pre- 
l)are  a  <rn»at  deal  of  data.  I  can  show  you  the  material  we  have  pre- 
l>ared,  and  as  a  line  of  in(juiries  come  up  we  try  to  prepare  the  wisic 
<lata.  For  example,  ever  since  the  break  in  the  price  of  wool  therv 
have  been  inquiries  as  to  the  world  trade  in  wool.  So  we  prepared 
practically  a  complete  statement  of  the  international  trade  in  wool 
from  all  countries. 

Mr.  AxDEKsox.  Where  do  you  ^et  that  information? 

Mr.  MoNT(;oMEKY.  We  take  that,  of  course,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Hureau  of  Korei<rii  an<l  Domestic  Commerce  and  from  the  yearbook 
of  the  foreign  <»ountries:  that  is,  if  we  have  to  ^t  the  imports  in 
P'n<.rland  we  have  to  use  the  P^n^lish  books,  and  for  France  we  have 
to  use  the  French  books,  and  so  on  for  each  country.  The  informa- 
tion in  our  own  country  ^^rives  the  exports  that  go  out  and  the  dis- 
tribution, but  that  information  does  not  show  what  the  other  «nm- 
tries  recei\e  from  all  sources.  So  we  have  to  use  the  statistical  re- 
sources of  all  countries.  Then  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  inquiiT 
e\er  since  last  March  on  dairy  pn)ducts.  It  began  with  the  break 
in  the  [)rice  of  condensed  milk. 

Of  course,  we  built  up  an  enormous  trade  in  dairy  products?  during 
the  war,  and  we  have  prepared  all  the  basic  data  bearing  on  dairy 
products,  of  course  using  foreign  publications  for  most  of  it,  and  s^i 
on  with  the  different  commodities.  We  aie  now  working  on  the  live 
stock  and  me;it  situation,  the  world  cotton  situation,  and  so  on.  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  to  look  at  these  sheets,  but  here  is  the 
complete  statement,  as  nearly  as  I  can  work  it  up,  on  the  foreign 
trade  in  both  imports  and  exports,  and  reexports  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  United  States,  for  the  last  10  vears,  so  as  to  give  a  picture 

of  it.  ^     ; 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  all  of  that  informaticm  now  available  in  the 
Department  of  Commerced 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  we  ^et  it  from  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  use  of  doing  it  twice? 

Mr.  MoNTGOMKRY.  lu  their  work  it  is  not  analyzed  from  an  agri- 
cultural i)oint  of  view.  For  example,  the  data  on  the  wool  situation 
is  available  to  the  wool  growers'  associations  from  commerce  reports. 
but  it  seems  that  our  analysis  of  it  was  very  helpful  to  them,  because 
we  analyzed  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  wool  growers  and  wool 
handlers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  informaticm  as  to  imports  and  exi>orts  i>  the 
same  information,  no  matter  who  handles  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
3'^our  point  of  view  is,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
you  are  doing  something  that  is  already  being  done  or  whether  the 
thing  you  are  doing  is  something  that  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  done:  I  do  not  know 
any  place  where  data  for  10  years  is  put  together:  if  it  had  been 
done  we  would  have  gotten  it  and  would  not  have  done  it  ourselves. 
F(n'  example,  that  data  shows  what  the  effect  of  the  war  was  on 
every  given  item.  We  could  take  breadstuffs  there  and  trace  them 
through  for  10  years  and  show  liow  they  went  up  during  thi?  war  and 
dropped  back  again  or  how  they  are  beginning  to  drop  biu  k  now. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  significant  thing  about  this  is  that  you  have 
tabulated  it  for  10  years  instead  of  three  years,  as  is  tabulated  by 
the  Department  of  (Jonimerce. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  and  we  have  tabulations  for  20  years. 
For  example,  we  made  one  study,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen, 
on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  exports  of  agricultural  products.  We 
went  through  and  analyzed  it  carefully,  and  we  found  that  foodstuffs 
were  about  the  only  thing  that  increased  in  tonnage  during  the  war, 
breadstuffs  first  and  then  meats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  tonnage  of  steel  and  other  commodities  of 
that  kind  increased  to  a  greater  extent? 

Mr.  ^loNTGOMERY.  Ycs ;  but,  of  course,  those  are  not  agricultural. 
I  am  thinking  of  agricultural  products.  Take  the  case  of  cotton. 
There  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  exporting  of  cotton  during  the  war 
in  tonnage.  Then,  in  analyzing  meats  we  wanted  to  find  out  what 
meats  were  in  demand,  and  we  found  the  variety  was  not  large ;  we 
found  it  was  bacon  and  ham  as  well  as  frozen  beef  largely ;  that  is 
where  practically  all  the  increase  in  meats  comes  in.  The  exports  of 
lard  reall}"  decreased  and  the  exports  of  many  other  meat  products 
decreased  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  statement  on  a  tonnage  basis  or  on  a  money 
basis,  or  both? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  This  is  on  a  tonnage  basis;  and  it  is  the  only 
analysis  I  know  of  that  has  ever  been  made  on  a  tonnage  basis.  We 
have  found  that  a  money  basis  did  not  mean  an^^thing  simply  because 
the  price  was  going  up.  For  example,  on  the  exports  of  cotton  we 
showed  an  enormous  increase,  pretty  nearly  three  times  as  much  cot- 
ton on  the  money  basis  during  the  war.  That  curve  goes  up  rapidly 
on  the  monev  basis,  but  on  the  tonage  basis  it  goes  down  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  to  the  cotton  grower — and  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  know,  because  his  production  is  based  on  tonage — and  it 
was  very  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  ihe  European  consumption  of 
cotton  was  less  and  that  our  exports  of  cotton  declined  steadily  all 
during  the  w  ar  period,  ever  since  1915,  although  the  exports  in  money 
value  have  gone  up  steadily.  We  found  that  true  in  our  analysis 
of  the  tonnage  basis  right  straight  through — that  the  money  figures 
were  entirely  deceiving  as  to  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  make  that  kind  of  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes ;  ours  is  all  based  on  tonnage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  there  are  other  agencies  making  similar  investi- 
gations, are  there  not?  What  I  mean  ir^  that  figures  are  published  by 
the  department  as  to  the  number  of  bales  exported. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  figures  are  not  ascertained  by  your  department, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  exactly  what  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Census  Bureau  they  give 
from  month  to  month  the  bales  that  are  exported. 

Mr.  Bi-RNKs.  That  gives  to  the  farmer  the  information  he  wants, 
does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes ;  but  this  is  an  analysis  covering  10  years, 
showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  that  period.  We  have  had  frec^uent 
recjuests  for  this  information  and  that  is  the  reason  we  worked  it  up 
I  suppose  they  could  it  some  place  else,  but  this  is  basic  data,  and  all 
we  have  put  up  here  was  only  worked  up  when  we  foimd  we  had  a  lot 
of  requests  along  that  line.  We  did  it  in  order  to  save  repetition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work,  and  I  simply  cited 
it  to  show  that  we  have  worked  out,  when  the  requests  became  numer> 
ous  enough,  the  basic  data,  and  then  we  can  answer  them.  For  exam- 
ple, only  day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  request,  I  think,  from  Mr. 
Haugen,  for  an  analysis  of  the  export  trade  m  agricultural  products, 
and  fortunately  we  ivere  able  to  furnish  the  whole  thing  on  a  min- 
ute's notice. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Mf)NT<j()MERY.  I  suj^pose  so.  But  it  takes  a  good  while  to 
work  such  information  up,  and  these  statistics  have  been  worked  up 
because  of  requcirts  that  have  come  in.  That  is  one  thing  we  have 
been  trying  to  do.  1  suppose  some  other  agency  could  do  it,  but  T 
think  1  can  illustrate  the  reason  why  we  are  able  to  do  it  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way  by  this  fact :  There  have  been  a  great  manj'  requests 
lately  for  information  about  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  this 
country.  Xow;  that  same  data  could  be  taken,  of  course,  from  com- 
merce figures  without  analysis,  but  the  pex)ple  making  these  inquiries 
want  information  as  to  what  those  figures  mean.  Tn  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  I  think  T  am  able  to  give  a  pretty  good  angle  on  that,  be- 
cause we  have  grain  specialists  and  a  good  many  of  the  men  have  been 
in  the  frrain  trade  themselves  for  10  or  15  vears,  and  thev  see  it 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  the  grain  handler,  and  then,  of 
course,  we  see  it  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint,  and  we  can  usually 
make  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  those  figures,  and  that  means 
a  good  deal  more  to  the  grain  trade  or  the  farmers  than  by  submittinir 
to  them  bare  figures.  It  is  our  interpretation  rather  than  the  bare 
figures  that  the  ]:)eople  who  ask  us  questions  want:  they  say  they  do 
do  not  care  whether  we  give  them  figures  at  all  if  we  give  them  an 
interpretation. 

The  other  phase  of  work  along  this  line  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  in  a  statistical  way  is  to  see  if  we  can  work  out  a  scheme^by 
the  way,  you  might  be  interested  in  these  two  curves  on  cotton.  That 
curve  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  in  tonnage  and  the  one  on  the  next 
pace  shows  the  exports  expressed  in  dollars  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  carried  on  this  chart  the  exports  and 
imports  of  cotton  for  the  year  1920? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No;  that  information  is  not  available  yet,  ex- 
cey^t  up  to  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  chart  does  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  have  the  data  but  those  charts  have  not 
been  extended.  I  have  charts  here  on  meat  and  peanuts,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

COMMODITY  STATISTICS. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the  other  line  of  statistical  work  and 
that  is  an  attempt  to  see  if  we  can  get  out,  at  regular  periods,  a  re- 
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port  on  the  world  situation  in  regard  to  the  large  commodities. 
Now,  we  think  that  prices  are  fixed  by  the  world  price  levels  for 
these  conmiodities  and  that  the  public  has  very  little  information 
as  to  the  trend  of  the  world  supply  and  demand  imtil  after  the 
thing  happens,  as  a  rule  a  year  or  two  after  or  after  the  price  break 
takes  place.  Of  course,  we  generally  make  an  explanation  as  to  why 
it  tooK  place,  but  in  marketing  we  have  a  different  problem;  we 
want  to  know  some  time  beforehand  what  the  trend  of  events  is, 
whether  the  trend  is  up  or  whether  the  trend  is  down,  and  of  course 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine.  But  that  is  the  problem 
in  marketing ;  it  is  not  to  record  history  but  to  summarize  the  situa- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  a  slant  on  the  future  development 
of  the  market,  whether  the  demand  is  likely  to  increase  or  decrease, 
or  whether  the  production  is  going  to  increase  or  decrease. 

The  thing  I  have  been  trying  to  work  out  is  to  see  whether  we 
could  issue  statements  on  the  world  situation,  we  will  say,  for  cereal 
production,  wool  or  cotton,  which  would  indicate  what  the  probable 
world  supply  is,  as  well  as  the  demand,  and  what  the  trend  is  for  the 
next  year  or  six  months.  The  first  attempt  was  on  the  wool  situa- 
tion. That  was  begun  along  last  April^  and  I  have  here  a  statement 
of  the  world  wool  situation  which  I  think  explains  the  break  in  the 
world  wool  market.  We  were  able  to  find  out  through  cabling  the 
embassies  nnd  th(»  countries  producing  ii  commercial  surplus  and 
through  other  sources  that  there  was  about  a  year  and  a  half's  supply 
of  wool  in  sight  where  ordinarily  there  should  be  about  an  eight 
months'  supply  of  wool  in  sight,  and  I  think  that  adequately  ac- 
counts for  the  low  price,  and  it  indicates  that  until  it  is  absorbed  we 
will  have  a  surplus  of  wool.  We  have  also  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
consumption  of  Europe  was.  This  surplus  has  largely  accumulated 
since  the  war,  due  to  the  fact  that  Europe  is  not  consuming  wool 
and  it  will  not  consume  wool  until  it  can  afford  to  buy  it,  and  that 
shows  a  long  time  trend.  The  important  thing  to  watch  in  the  wool 
market  is  the  ability  of  Europe  to  com»  back  to  the  prewar  consump- 
tion of  wool,  and  you  can  figure  that  out  as  a  five  or  ten  years'  propo- 
sition.   The  same  thing  we  found  in  cotton. 

Tn  the  world  cereal  situation,  which  is  summarized  here,  we 
found  there  was  not  an  oversupply  of  breadstuffs,  but  we  did  find 
the  saine  thing  we  foimd  as  to  wool,  namely,  that  Europe  is  not 
consumin<:r  a  normal  ouantity  of  breadstuffs,  and  they  are  not  im- 
porting nearly  as  much  as  they  would  like.  We  can  not  judge  them 
by  their  needs  but  must  judge  them  by  what  they  can  pay  for. 
That  is  making  a  poor  world  market  for  exports.  I  think  those  two 
articles  indicate  what  can  be  done  along  that  line  if  we  can  build 
up  machinery  for  keeping  track  not  only  of  potential  supplies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  but  the  machinery  also,  whicn  is  just 
as  important  to  determine  the  buying  power  of  our  main  customer, 
and  that  is  Europe,  almost  entirely.  I  will  not  go  into  that,  but  I 
might  mention  another  interesting  angle  on  that  buying  power. 
We  luive  a  complete  statement  now  of  the  consumption  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine  in  England.  We  find  that  England  is  importing 
about  one-third  as  much  butter  as  she  was  before  the  war,  but  she 
is  increasing  oleomargarine  production  to  offset  it;  that  is.  they 
have  changed  from  butter  to  oleomargarine.  That  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  all  countries  exporting  butter  and  accounts,  too,  for 
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the  reason  why  we  get  some  Danish  butter  in  this  country,  where 
England  always  consumed  it  before.  I  think  we  can  build  up  a 
service  along  that  line  which  will  give  the  long-time  trend  of  con- 
sumption and  production  of  these  main  commodities,  and  from  the 
marketing  viewpoint  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  question  which  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  about  this  work  is  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  but  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  any  more 
about  that  than  we  do.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  department 
which  is  collecting  the  greatest  portion  of  this  information  is  the 
department  which  ought  to  put  it  in  such  shape  as  to  make  it  useful 
for  the  people  of  the  (country  who  want  to  malce  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  These  figures  on  agricultural  products  are  not 
all  collected  by  the  Department  of  Conunerce.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  only  one  source  of  information:  we  get  information 
from  many  other  sources.  The  Department  of  Commerce  furnishes 
the  statistics  on  our  domestic  situation^  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  to 
these  other  countries  and  get  information  from  the  other  countries. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  aside  from  the  purely 
statistical  collection  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  is  dealing 
almost  entirely  with  commodities  other  than  agricultural. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  simply  collates  and  puts  together  the  figures 
-which  it  gets  in  the  ordinary  course  of  regulating  exports  and  im- 
ports and  the  collection  of  duties,  etc.,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  My  understanding  is  that  most  of  these  figures 
are  collected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  by 
tlie  customs  officials  of  the  Tre^isury  Department,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  simply  puts  them  out  in  the  course  of  regu- 
lar events,  but  they  make  no  attempt  to  interpret  them;  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  issuing  the  figures,  and,  as  I  indicated,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  dealing  almost  entirely  with  commercial  products 
other  than  those  of  agriculture.  We  have  a  general  understanding 
with  the  Depai-tinent  of  Conmierce  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
work  is  a  functicm  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have 
been  working  with  that  understanding  both  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  with  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  represented  on  the  economic  liaison 
coniniittec  which  meets  weekly  to  consider  foreign  trade  questions 
in  general,  and  through  that  committee  a  plan  of  keeping  in  touch 
witTi  tlie  whole  situation  and  prevention  of  duplication  is  gradually 
being  worked  out. 

Mr.  Haijrison.  You  might  tell  the  members  of  the  committee  what 
that  committee  is.  It  may  not  have  heard  of  it  before — ^the  economic 
liaison  committee. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Anderson  has  heard  about 
it,  but  some  of  us  have,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  the  fruits  of  its 
work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  depart- 
ments which  have  any  relation  to  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  our  representative  on  the  committee,  and,  as  Mr.  Livingston  says« 
it  meets  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  different  problems 
which  are  up  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  here  is  the  point:  The  Department  of  Commen:e 
is  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
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for  specially  trained  men,  as  they  claim,  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  look  after  our  foreign  trade ;  to  put  it  as  they  want  it  put ; 
to  go  out  and  see  where  they  can  find  a  market  for  grain  products 
and  other  products.     Are  they  not  doing  that? 

Mr.  LivixGSTON.  I  think  they  are.  Their  interests,  however,  up 
to  this  time  have  not  been  agricultural  products  but  commercial 
products. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  noticed  that,  and  I  will  ask  you  what  particular 
agricultural  products  raised  by  the  farmers  are  exported  by  the 
farmers  other  than  cotton. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  does  the  farmer  expect  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  farmer  exports 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  Why  do  you  not  say  beef 
instead  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  do  export  some  beef. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  controls  the  beef  prices  of  the  world — the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  beef  prices  of  the  world  are  controlled  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  controls  the  prices  of  the  wheat  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  affects  that,  too. 

Mr.  Wason.  Xo.    Does  not  Liverpool  fix  those  prices? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Liverpool  simply  registers  what  the  demand  and 
supply  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  they  not  fix  the  prices? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  have  to  ask  vou  to  define  the  word 
'^  fix  "  ?    If  you  Avill  do  that,  I  can  perhaps  answer  your  (question. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  not  Liverpool  absolutely  fix  those  prices? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No.  I  think  that  simply  because  Europe  is  the 
large  consuming  market  that  the  surplus  of  the  world  accumulates 
directly  or  indirectly  in  Liverpool,  and  that  the  prices  in  Liverpool 
are  reflected  back  into  all  producing  countries,  but  that  does  not 
compare  with  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  word  "  fix." 

Mr.  Wason.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Is  there  a  single  product 
that  this  country  exports  exported  by  the  farmers  themselves? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  the  farmers  export  fruits  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  kind  of  fruits? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Apples  and  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  not  a  middleman  who  does  the  exporting? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  some  cases,  but  just  now  there  is  a  movement 
toward  the  development  of  cooperative  organizations  which  will  en- 

gage  in  export  work.    As  an  illustration,  the  Canadian  grain  growers 
ave  a  dennite  organization  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  ex- 
port trade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  the  question  gets  down  to  this,  or  eventu- 
ally will  come  to  this :  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  going  to  send 
its  agents  into  foreign  fields  in  so  far  as  they  can  get  the  money  to 
do  it,  and  that  being  so  is  it  necessary  to  send  another  set  of  agents 
into  the  foreign  countries  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prospective  and 
existing  markets  for  agricultural  products? 

1^1 
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Mr.  Harrison.  May  Mr.  P^stabrook  answer  that  question!     He  has 
just  returned  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  care  who  answers  it. 

Mr.  EsTABROoK.  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
whicli  preceded  the  Bureau  of  Markets  by  many,  many  years,  has 
accumulated  the  most  complete  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  in 
the  world;  by  reason  of  that  fact  that  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
department  has  had  correspondence  coming  to  it  through  all  these 
years,  and  even  up  until  the  present  time,  for  data  on  the  world 
situation,  we  have  paid  more  or  less  attention  to  it.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  studying  the  foreign 
field  and  largely  taken  over  that  work ;  but  for  a  long  time  we  have 
felt  the  need,  and  especially  during  the  war,  of  having  some  ma- 
chinery to  collect  information  promptly  as  to  production  and  pros- 
pective production  and  the  demand  in  lorei^  countries. 

We  had  three  or  four  sources  of  information,  which  were  the  only 
ones  in  existence.  One  was  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome,  which  was  organized  primarily  to  supply  that  informa- 
tion. The  others  are  the  Governments  themselves,  all  of  which 
gather  more  or  less  information  on  their  production  and  consump- 
tion ;  but  the  Government  reports  are  very  slow  in  process  of  forming 
and  very  slow  in  reaching  us,  sometimes  months  and  months  after 
the  crops  have  been  harveSed  and  'gone  into  consumption.  That  has 
impressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  getting  information  more  quickly. 
The  International  Institute  oi  Agriculture  deals  only  with  govern- 
ments: it  does  not  collect  any  information  on  its  own  account.  It 
simply  bases  the  international  statistics  on  information  turned  over 
to  it  by  the  adhering  governments.  We  need  men  in  those  countries 
of  surplus  production  in  competition  with  the  United  States  who 
are  watching  the  course  of  things,  who  are  getting  statistical  data 
which  is  available,  and  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  iniormation  on  their  own 
account  and  to  get  it  to  us  by  cable — ^not  wait  for  the  slow  process 
of  getting  it  through  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  Our  interest  has  been  with  respect  to  the  supply,  in  order 
to  estimate  production,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products,  as  gathered  in  the  foreign  field  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  relative  demand  for  those  products. 

Becently  I  was  sent  to  Europe  to  try  to  get  some  information  on 
the  probable  market  demand  for  these  great  surplus  commodities  of 
ours,  because  the  ])rice  has  fallen  far  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  it  is  a  tremendously  serious  matter  to  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try, and  incidentally  I  called  upon  all  the  officials  who  were  avail- 
able, including  the  consular  agents  and  the  commercial  attach^.  I 
wanted  to  see  for  myself  how  much  those  men  knew  about  American 
agriculture.  Not  one  of  them  professed  to  know  anything  about  it. 
They  seemed  to  be  concerned  in  finding  a  market  for  automobiles. 
textiles,  and  other  manufactured  products  more  than  anything  else, 
and  why  ?  Because,  back  of  them  is  an  enterprising  business  agency 
that  is  spurring  them  on  and  demanding  infoiination.  Organized 
agriculture  is  not  represented  abroad  in  the  same  way  as  organized 
business,  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  go  out  and  duplicate  all 
of  the  commercial  attaches  for  the  purpose  of  getting  agricultural 
information  ? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  investment;  yes, 
sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while.  I  think  the  crop  production  of 
the  United  States  is  suflSciently  large  to  justify  that  expenditure,  and 
it  is  important  for  the  reason  that,  just  as  Mr.  Wason  hinted  at,  the 
price  of  wheat  is  influenced  very  largely  by  its  price  in  the  Liverpool 
market ;  and  so  with  cotton  ana  other  things.  The  bulk  of  our  com- 
modities are  consumed  in  this  country — we  are  our  own  best  customer — 
but  nevertheless  the  price  which  the  producer  gets  is  very  largely 
influenced  by  conditions  abroad.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  have  the 
most  complete,  definite,  and  timely  information  on  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  of  those  commodities.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
get  it  through  men  who  are  commercially  trained  and  who  have  not 
the  insight  into  American  agriculture  which  is  required. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  not  this  accomplish  what  you  have  in  mind,  be 
less  expensive,  and,  perhaps,  equally  effective?  If  we  increased  the 
personnel  of  our  foreign  commissioners  under  the  ambassadors  by 
requiring  that  they  be  specialists  in  a^culture,  to  be  designated  as 
such,  and  to  keep  watch  on  conditions  m  the  countries  where  we  have 
ambassadors? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  would  be  a  ^eat  help,  but  I  feel  that  we 
would  get  better  results  if  they  were  m  closer  touch  with  organized 
agricultural  agencies. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  we  required  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  recommend  three  men  from  whom  one  should  be  se- 
lected and  be  given  the  position  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  might  be  done.    It  might  f  imction  all  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  foflow  you  in  one  thing.  You  contend  tnat 
these  men  can  not  secure  the  statistics  because  they  are  not  in  close 
touch  with  agriculture,  the  present  governmental  employees  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  in  Europe.    iS  that  your  contention? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  partly  that.  In  order  to  get  the  statistics 
that  are  of  any  use  you  have  got  to  know  what  to  look  for  and  you 
have  got  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  information  after  it  is  ob- 
tained!   It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  not  that  require  that  a  man  be  a  specialist  for 
the  automobile  and  trained  specialists  for  the  various  other  enter- 
prises that  require  some  special  knowledge?  I  do  not  agree  with 
you.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  engaged  in  the  work  here 
some  man  who  has  not  been  a  practical  farmer,  and  if  he  has  been,  if 
he  has  been  engaged  in  growing  cotton,  he  does  not  know  much 
about  the  growing  of  the  crops  of  the  Northwest,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  he  could  gather  statistics  which  would  be  of  value. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Most  all  of  us  have  been  practical  farmers.  That 
is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  that 
we  will  not  take  city  men,  because  it  would  take  years  and  years  for 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  the  agricultural  situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Say  that  he  has  been  a  woolgrower  or  that  he  comes 
from  that  section,  he  does  not  know  much  about  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  Florida.  He  is  not  a  specialist  in  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  I  do  not  follow  you  in  believing  that  every  industry 
must  have  a  specialist  over  there. 
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Mr.  EsTARKcx^K.  T  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  everv  industry. 

•'  •^  %■ 

>rr.  Hakiuson.  Tlie  difference  between  industry  and  acrriculture 

Mr.  RyKxi:s  (interposin<r).  That  is  based  on  special  knowledge? 

Mr.  IIarkisox.  Of  airriculture. 

Mr.  EsTAr.K(M^K.  Take*  the  other  industries,  the  steel  industry,  the 
shoe  industry,  the  textile  industry.     They  haye  liye  agents  oyer  there. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  Each  one  has? 

Mr.  EsTAF'.RooK.  Yes,  sir.  Tliey  do  not  need  these  conunercial 
attaches  like  agriculture  needs  them. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  T  am-ee  with  you.  I  do  not  see  \vhy  you  can  not 
have  a  mnn  to  <jrather  statistics  as  to  industries  and  agricultural 
products  i 

Mr.  EsTARRooTv.  AVc  Yvjuit  a  man  to  do  somethin«r  more  than  gather 
statistics.  He  lias  to  haye  head  enouirh  to  understand  the  economic 
situation  as  well  as  the  agricultural  situation.  lie  has  got  to  under- 
stand the  im|)ortance  of  things  and  he  has  to  be  able  to*  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  information  he  gets.  T  >yould  not  want  to 
depend  on  an  automobile  salesman  to  estimate  crop  or  liye-stock 
pnxhu'tioTL     JIo  simply  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnls.  1  would  be  willing  to  take  you  as  a  specialist  in 
agriculture  and  haye  you  gather  statistics  as  to  the  automobile 
industry  and  otlier  inchistries,  and  I  grant  that  you  would  be  able 
to  do  so,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  risk  a  man  who  has  been  special- 
izihir  in  industry  to  acquire  some  inforniati<m  as  to  agricultural 
conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  yery  little  in  the  Avay  of  agricultural 
products  exported  except  in  their  natural  state.  Our  exports  of 
wheat,  according  to  the  statistics,  in  1910  were  down  to  about 
8,()(K),(M)0  bushels  and  in  191;^,  40,(X)(),()()0  bushels.  That  does  not 
amount  to  anything  compared  with  the  total.  You  export  a  good 
deal  of  cf)tton,  but  relatiyely  the  exports  of  raw  products  ai"e  com- 
paratiyely  small. 

Mr.  MoNTcjoMERY.  About  50  per  cent  exports  and  62  |>er  cent  of 
imports  are  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  agricultural  products,  what  do  you 
mean  ( 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  classilicatfon  coyers  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  that  coyer  the  breadstuffs? 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERY\  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTARR(H)K.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  A<rriculture  in  Xoyember  there  was  present  a 
representative  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  form- 
erly pi'esident  of  tho  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  and  as  repre- 
senting those  organizations  he  was  advocating  this  very  thing — the 
establishment  of  agricultural  attaches  in  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  suppose  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  that  would  necessitate  having  a  duplication  of  agents  over 
there. 

Mr.  EsTAim<K>K.  The  point  I  was  making  and.  perhaps,  the  only 
point  that  I  arose  to  make,  Avas  this:  The  present  men  they  have 
there,  the  present  consular  officers  and  the  commercial  attaches  who 
are  now  on  the  ground,  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  American 
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agriculture.  They  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  burdensome  sur- 
pluses which  have  to  be  marketed,  which  must  be  moved  in  order  to 
relieve  this  ruinous  price  situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  written  any  of  his  assist- 
ants asking  that  they  furnish  this  information  and  to  investigate 
and  see  what  relief  they  could  devise? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  made  to  get  this 
information  through  the  consular  service? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.   No. 

Mr.  LiA^NGSTON.  Mr.  Montgomery  will  submit  to  you  just  what  we 
are  developing  and  planning  for  this  service  and' the  agencies  al- 
ready involved  in  the  cooperative  arrangement. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over.  I  have 
talked  with  the  State  Department  people  and  some  others  about  it. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that  in  order  to  get  information  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  a  man  has  to  know  his  business.  I  can  ilhistrate  it  in  a 
very  concrete  way.  We  were  sending  down  to  South  America  a 
man  on  the  live-stock  business.  The  representatives  of  the  hog- 
bre<^ding  association  came  to  us  and  very  strongly  protested,  because 
they  said  the  man  knew  cattle  but  did  not  know  hogs.  That  man 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  cattle  business,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
not — that  he  knew  all  about  pure-bred  cattle  but  he  did  not  know 
about  pure-bred  hogs — and  we  had  to  pick  a  hog  specialist.  That 
seems  to  bring  this  point  out.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  man 
can  size  up  the  agricultural  situation  and  get  the  information  that 
^we  want  who  is  not  in  very  close  touch  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  a  man  gets  to  be  a  specialist  he  does  not 
know  anvthin<x  about  anvthinc:  else.  Thnt  is  the  historv  of  it.  If 
you  are  going  to  send  specialists  over  there,  men  who  are  specialists 
in  particular  subjects,  you  can  not  expect  them  to  interest  themselves 
in  anything  else,  because  they  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  do  not  want  to  duplicate  anything  in  the 
consular  or  commercial  services,  but  we  thought  that  if  we  could  put 
a  few  agents  over  there,  men  who  had  been  originally  agriculturists, 
they  could  cooperate  with  the  Consular  Servic?  and  get  the  informa- 
tion and  forward  it  to  us.  T  think  we  would  fxct  a  <rreat  deal  of  in- 
formation from  those  people  if  somebody  who  was  familiar  with  the 
question  directly  should  ask  them  to  get  it,  some]>ody  who  knows 
what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  getting 
this  information  as  to  the  foreign  markets.  1  think  it  is  something 
that  should  have  been  done  lonir  ago.  If  there  was  one  thing  we 
learned  during  the  war  it  was  that  you  could  not  get  very  much 
about  the  prices  of  commodities  unless  you  undertook  to  aet  the 
information  on  the  war  basis. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  getting 
that  information,  but  the  instrumentalities  which  exist  so  far  as  they 
can  be  used  are  going  to  be:  we  are  not  going  to  duplicate  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  with  an  agricultural  expert  on  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  this  plan  we  have  only  called  for  six  or  seven, 
one  in  the  Mediterranean  district  that  knows  the  Mediterranean  prod- 
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nets,  because  we  get  there  a  lot  of  citrus  fruits  and  onions,  a  lot  of 
things  that  come  in  competition  with  our  citrus  fruits,  prunes,  raisins, 
and  such  things — that  is,  only  thin^  that  are  shipped  into  this 
country  from  the  Mediterranean  district  with  which  we  have  to  ccm- 
pete.     There  are  in  the  Mediterranean  district  some  25  or  30  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments.     I  think  the  man 
in  that  section  who  got  acquainted  with  all  of  these  men  and  directed 
them  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  we  wanted  them  to  collect  for  us 
could  keep  us  informed.     For  example,  they  want  to  know  what  the 
prospective  Italian  lemon  crop  is.    We  have  that  request  a  good 
many  times  from  California.     We  ought  to  know  that  every  year — it 
ought  to  be  sized  up  two  or  three  times  a  year,  because  it  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  the  American  product,  largely  on  the  AtlaRtic 
coast.    There  is  not  a  consul  over  there  who  Knows  much  about 
lemons. 

The  California  people  sent  a  representative  to  Europe  this  year, 
a  specialist  in  that  line,  to  find  out.  If  an  agriculturalist  would  out- 
line to  the  State  Depaitment  consuls  in  the  lemon-producing  centers; 
if  lie  could  direct  them  to  collect  and  get  information  on  lemons,  their 
probable  movement  and  the  movement  of  citrous  fruits  and  the  by- 
products, that  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  use  to  our  citrous  produoen. 

We  want  to  put  one  man  in  the  Mediterranean  district,  one  man 
in  North  Europe,  to  cover  five  or  six  countries  of  North  Europe,  then 
we  want  at  least  two  men  in  South  America,  one  to  keep  us  posted  on 
the  developments  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  also  to  promote  trade 
for  pure-bred  live  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  not  one? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  have  one  we  expect  to  send  the  1st  of 
February. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  the  idea  that  we  were  aiming  to  have  one 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  sent  two  men  for  about  three  months ;  one  on 
hogs  and  one  on  cattle. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  matter  was  discussed  before  the  committee  last 
year  and  an  item  of  $25,000  was  inserted  for  the  employment  of  two 
live-stock  commissioners  in  South  America,  but  it  was  later  omitted 
from  the  bill.  The  item  did  not  carry  any  extra  appropriation;  it 
simply  authorized  the  use  of  $25,000  of  the  existing  appropriation  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  should  have  men  in  South  America  for  a 
part  of  the  year  to  keep  us  informed  thoroughly  of  the  development 
of  the  grain  crop,  so  that  we  can  keep  our  people  posted,  because 
that  crop  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  prices  of  grain  during  the  winter 
months  here.  We  need  another  man  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  we  think  that  we  need  another  man  in  the  Orient.  We  could 
transfer  our  grain  men  from  South  America  and  the  East  to  the 
Balkarf  States  and  Eussia  during  the  growing  season — that  is,  from 
spring  to  harvest— in  that  section  to  keep  us  posted  of  the  develop- 
ments in  that  section.  When  Russia  comes  back  it  is  going  to  be  the 
freatest  factor  in  the  next  10  vears,  with  its  low-pricecf  products, 
'hose  things  we  have  to  watch  for  our  farmers  and  the  traoe,  which 
is  very  much  interested,  because  they  have  no  authentic  reports  fnmi 
South  America  and  Australia  now.  Large  operators  get  some  privitr 
information  from  their  own  people. 
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We  think  that  we  can  establish  a  service  that  will  give  weather  and 
crop  reports  on  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  growing  season 
there  which  will  keep  us  informed  from  weeE  to  week  as  to  the 
development  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  give  us  reports  either 
weekly  or  even  daily  of  important  information  that  will  keep  the 
grain  trade  posted  as  well  as  the  farmers.  That  is  information  that 
IS  wanted  mostly.  For  example,  we  have  a  big  live-stock  industry 
in  this  country  that  is  coming  directly  in  competition  with  South 
America  and  New  Zealand,  a  very  serious  situation.  The  competi- 
tion of  New  Zealand  lamb  has  awakened  much  attention.  Many 
people  were  surprised  that  that  country  could  import  stuff  into  this 
couhtry  and  break  the  mutton  market  as  it  did.  There  is  a  gifeat 
demand  for  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  South  America 
and  New  Zealand  as  to  live  stock;  as  to  whether  we  will  have  to 
eliminate  some  of  those  lines ;  and  we  have  no  authentic  information 
at  all  to  give.  We  ought  to  have  observers  there  all  the  time  to  keep 
us  posted  as  to  the  different  classes  of  live  stock,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  the  development  of  their  packing  industry,  and  liow  it  is 
coming  into  competition  with  things  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  build  up  in  a  small  way  a  sort  of 
foreign  market  service  that  will  give  us  market  information,  or  at 
kast  information  that  will  indicate  the  long-time  trend  as  to  supply 
and  demand.  We  can  not  go  into  very  great  detail,  but  we  can  see 
the  trend  of  European  consumption  for  cotton,  wool,  and  meat,  and 
that  is  the  thing  we  need  to  study  carefully,  because  that  is  the  only 
gneat  world  market,  and  European  demands  to  a  large  extent  fix  prices. 
We  need  observers  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me,  to  Sudy  the  trend  of 
consumption  in  Europe  for  agricultural  commodities.  Then  we  need 
four  or  five  good  observers  in  those  countries  that  come  in  competi- 
tion with  us — South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Russia,  and 
the  Balkan  States — to  keep  us  posted  as  to  developments  of  the  com- 
modities in  those  countries  that  come  in  competition  with  us,  meat 
and  grain  mostly.  We  are  going  to  get  competition  in  cotton  from 
Brazil  and  probably  also  from  China  in  a  few  years.  Those  things 
we  should  study  to  keep  our  people  posted  as  a  matter  of  general 
information,  tor  instance,  we  know  that  our  exports  sometimes 
were  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  but  during  the  movement  of  heavy  am- 
munition our  exports  in  agricultural  commodities  got  down  to  about 
40  per  cent.  Normally  about  50  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  agri- 
cultural. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  tonnage.  We  have  a  department  of  com- 
merce that  devotes  practically  all  its  time  to  the  50  per  cent ;  that  is, 
manufactured  goods  almost  entirely.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  a  service,  not  as  large,  to  take  care  and  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  commodities.  The  farmers  and  producers  have 
a  right  to  this  information.  You  can  get  such  a  service  in  two  ways, 
build  up  an  agricultural  section  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  also  would  give  attention  to  other  matters,  because  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  come  in  competition,  or  you  can 
develop  a  group  of  men  to  give  special  attention  to  the  foreign  fruits 
and  agricultural  commodities  and  connect  them  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  without  duplicating  any  work  at  all.  My  idea  is  to 
liave  regional  men  and  utilize  the  present  consuls  and  the  present 
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commercial  agents  and  direct  them  to  collect  what  they  want,  as  far 
as  possible.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  likely  to  get  that  informa- 
tion unless  somebody  does  direct  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  information  has  got  to  be  collected  and  dis- 
tributed by  somebody  who  knows,  and  even  if  you  had  a  representa- 
tive in  Germany  or  in  Russia  or  in  Italy  who  could  get  the  desired 
information  with  respect  to  that  particular  State,  you  still  would 
have  to  have  it  put  together  and  its  relation  to  information  in  other 
States  or  countries  determined  before  you  got  any  information  thit 
would  lx».  of  much  value  in  establishing  the  price  trend  or  the  con- 
sumption trend. 

Mr.  EsTAjjRooK.  There  is  now  on  the  statute,  books  and  has  been 
for  something  like  40  years  or  more,  a  law  requiring  the  consular 
agents  of  the  (iovernment  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  crop  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  That  law  is  a  dead  letter. 
We  have  tried  to  use  it,  but  we  have  never  gotten  any  satisfactory 
infornuition  through  that  source  at  long  range.  They  simpU'  do  not 
understand  our  ]i]()blems.  It  is  difficult  to  give  them  the  necessar}' 
instructions  which  will  enal)le  them  to  get  the  information.  The  bi«r 
thing  in  this  item  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  to  liave  men 
in  these  countries  of  large  production  and  in  competition  with  our 
own  products  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the  situation  and 
who  will  get  the  information  to  us  quickly  by  cable.  I  doubt  if  we 
can  get  this  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  LiviNGSTox.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Montgomery  has  made 
clear  the  fact  that  we  do  not  propose  to  send  specialists  into  those 
countries,  but  rather  men  with  broad  general  agricultural  trainin<! 
who  will  work  in  cooperaticm  with  the  existing  agencies  there  and 
do  as  much  on  their  own  part  as  they  can. 

Mr.  ANni:RS(»N.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  the  desirability  of 
sending  a  specialist  to  South  America,  because  you  have  in  mind 
there  the  development  of  a  certain  class  of  trade. 

Mr.  Livingston.  A  special  thing. 

Mr.  Andkksox.  Yes;  but  in  this  regional  proposition,  of  course, 
you  wouhl  have  to  hiwo  a  man  of  much  wider  knowledge  and  ex- 
periente  Jind  l)roH<!er  vision  than  would  be  represented  by  a  man 
who  w«s  a  spei-ialist  upon  a  si)eciiic  subject. 

Ml".  LiviN(;>nrN'.  That  is*  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  of  the 
regional  directors. 

FOR     COJ  LK(  TINC;.     (CM TILING.     A XI)     DISSEMINATING     UATA     CONCERXIXO 

A(Ji:ici'i.TrRK. 

ilr.  KsTAimooK.  Mr.  Chairman.  tlu«  next  item  is  Xo.  85.  That 
is  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  which,  ns  you  know,  is  the 
statistical  and  crop-reporting  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. You  will  note  that  we  are  asking  for  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  I  confess  that  I  feel 
some  embarrassment  in  ])resenting  an  argument  for  that  increase 
under  the  ])resent  conditions,  because  I  realize  as  much  as  anyone 
does  the  necessity  for  ret  hieing  (Tovernment  expenditures.  I  have 
realized  that  all  along,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  realization^  1  feel 
that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  a  very  considerable  increase  to 
expand  and  develop  this  service,  which  I  think  is  of  great  practical 
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and  financial  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Its  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  bureau  concerned  in  collecting  definite 
data  with  respect  to  production  and  supply,  and  it  is  the  relative  pro- 
duction and  supply  which  very  largely  determines  the  prices  which 
the  farmers  receive.  '  * 

That  to  them  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  thing,  because  it 
determines  whether  or  not  their  business  is  a  properous  one  and 
whether  it  will  pay  them  to  <ro  on  with  their  production. 

The  present  a|)pr()i)riation  or  lump  fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  is  $1.S}S,()7(),  less  $20,000  for  administrative  purposes,  leav- 
ing $168,070  as  the  net  amount  available  for  the  real  work  of  the 
bureau.  That  amount,  as  compared  with  what  we  are  asking,  shows 
a  net  increuhe  of  $422,665.  That  is  divided  up  in  various  ways,  and 
I  can  give  it  to  you  in  groups,  as  it  is  in  the  notes,  or  I  can  give  it 
to  3'ou  item  by  item,  whichever  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
You  will  notice  that  in  the  note  below  this  increase  of  $422,665  is 
accounted  for  by  sev^'al  items. 

KC>R  DKVEI^)PIN(;  THE  REPORTS  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT 

CROPS. 

The  first  item  is  an  increase  of  $121,765  for  establishing  reports 
on  commercial  production.  That  means  the  marketable  surplus  pro- 
duction of  certain  crops.  In  the  past  the  bureau  has  estimated  the 
total  production — that  is,  everything  produced  on  the  farm.  Only 
a  part  of  that  i)ro(hiction,  however,  leaves  the  farm  and  enters  com- 
mercial channels,  and  that  is  what  we  call  the  marketable  surplus. 
It  is  that  part  of  the  crop  which  the  farmer  sells — his  marketable 
surplus — that  the  farmer,  the  marketing  and  transportation  agencies, 
and  the  consumers  are  most  interested  in.  It  is  the  part  of  the  crop 
that  reaches  the  consumer,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  crop  that  largely 
determines  the  price.  It  is  the  foundation  for  all  of  these  marketing 
organizations  and  institutions,  including  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. They  are  all  interested  in  knowing  what  is  the  present  and 
prospective  marketable  surplus,  and  they  want  to  know  that  by 
recognized  regions  of  surplus  production.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
certain  areas  out  of  which  fruit  comes,  certain  areas  out  of  which 
tobacco  comes,  etc.,  and  the  growers  want  to  know  how  much  is 
coming  out  of  each  one  of  those  areas.  That  is  true  because  the 
farmers  are  in  coini)etition  with  each  other,  just  as  business  men  are. 

The  apple  grower,  for  instance,  wants  to  know  how  much  is  com- 
ing out  of  a  certain  region  that  is  in  competition  with  his  product. 
This  vast  marketing  machinery  which  has  been  developed  and  which 
the  Federal  and  State  (iovernments  are  developing  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  this  kind  of  information.  We  had  developed  this  kind 
of  service  for  apples  and  peaches  and  were  trying  to  extend  it  to 
other  fruits,  and  also  for  truck  crops  and  vegetables  where  shipments 
are  made  for  considerable  distances.  Those  two  services  cost  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory, when  our  approjDriation  was  reduced  last  year  we  had  to  dis- 
continue those  two  services,  and  the  immediate  reaction  was  a  stream 
of  protests  from  all  sorts  of  people — growers  and  dealers  and  various 
marketing  agencies.  It  was  taking  away  a  service  that  they  believed 
was  worth  dollars  and  cents.    We  had  many  offers  from  various  con- 
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cerns  nnd  people  offering  to  contribute  to  maintain  that  service. 
They  said  they  would  put  up  the  money  for  us  if  we  would  carry  it 
on,  but  T  thint  that  is  bad  policy.  Just  as  Mr.  Livingst<m  stated,  we 
can  not  afford  in  a  service  of  this  kind  tp  have  our  men  under  any 
financial  obligiition  to  any  ititerest. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  this  service  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  unbiased  and  disinterested,  and  therefore 
<lependable.  A  similar  service  by  a  private  agency  might  l>e  just  as 
»fficient  and  just  as  pood,  but  it  would  always  be  open  to  the  suspi- 
t'ion  that  it  is  biased  by  self-interests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  often  do  you  pet  out  these  reports  on  truck 
crops? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  had  a  weekly  service  for  truck  crops- 
Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  report  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  a  specific  crop  under  production  at  a  piven  time? 

Mr.  EsTAHR(K)K.  Yes,  sir:  area  by  area.  The  country  was  divided 
up  into  certain  areas  of  crop  production,  like,  ior  instance,  the  onion 
<listrict  of  Texas  and  the  trucking:  districts  along  the  Gulf  coast  and 
Atlantic  coast  and  certain  other  regions,  where  strawberries,  onions, 
cabbages,  tonuitoes,  celery,  early  potatoes,  peas,  and  string  beans  and 
thincfs  of  that  kind  are  grown.  These  crops  seem  to  be  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  the  great  staple  crops  like  cotton  anil 
wheat,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  large  industry  and  a  very  specialized  industry,  and  it  is 
?xtremely  inipoitant  to  the  growers. 

Our  commercial  fruit  crop  estimating  project  was  especially  suc- 
cessful, particularly  with  apples  and  peaches,  two  crops  which  have 
in  annual  value  ot  nearly  $:300,00(),()()().  Because  of  our  success  in 
lealing  with  these  particular  crops  we  wanted  to  restore  the  service 
for  apples  and  peaches  and  extend  the  same  service  to  other  crops. 
We  want  to  take  up,  for  instance,  the  nut  crops  that  are  becoming 
more  and  more  im])ortanf.  For  instance,  the  pecan  industry  in  the 
South  has  become  extremely  important,  and  it  will  become  more  so 
as  the  years  go  by.  Then  we  want  to  apply  the  same  sort  of  system 
to  the  great  cereal  crops. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  get  to  talking  about  pecans,  walnuts. 
and  hazel  nuts  you  scare  us  to  death. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Those  are  only  incidental. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  smallest  of  those  things  will  grow  as  large  as 
the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  EsTAijROOK.  Those  small  items  can  be  handled  with  the  same 
machinerj^  that  we  use  in  handling  the  larger  items,  and  therefore  at 
very  little  additional  cost. 

jVir.  Wason.  You  mean  in  the  beginning.  It  might  be  handled  in 
the  beginning  in  that  way. 

Mr.  lisTAijROOK.  No,  sir;  it  can  be  handled  indefinitely  that  way. 
if  we  have  tiie  machinery  for  handling  the  larger  crops,  the  small 
ones  can  be  handled  with  the  same  machinery.  Take  the  great  com 
crop,  for  instance,  which  is  the  most  valuable  crop  in  the  United 
States:  Less  than  25  per  cent  of  it  normally  is  marketed  or  ever 
leaves  the  farm,  but  that  25  per  cent  fixes  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop.  It  is  highly  important  that  we  map  at  seasonable  times  dur- 
ing the  year  the  areas  of  surplus  and  deficient  production.  We  havo 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  feeds,  and  we  haye  to  do  the  same  thing 
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with  respect  to  such  things  as  hay  and  pasturage,  because  it  be- 
comes tremendously  important  in  times  of  deficient  moisture  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  know  where  feeds  are  abundant,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  move  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  across  State 
borders  to  find  feed  for  them  and  in  order  to  save  the  industry. 

FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  NUMBERS,  GRADES,  AND  VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND 

LI\T5-8TOCK   PRODUCTS. 

The  next  big  item,  and, to  my  mind,  the  biggest  item,  in  this  increase 
is  that  relating  to  live  stock,  m  which  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  $141,380.  Live  stock  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  farm  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's  values  the 
live  stock  on  the  farms  was  worth  considerably  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  long-time  industry,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  capital  tied  up  in  it.  When  that  industry  meets  with  disaster  or 
discouragement  it  takes  years  to  bring  it  back.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  all  farm  sales  is  in  the  form  of  live  stock  or  live-stock  products. 
Yet,  for  that  great  basic  industry,  which  is  so  important  in  all  farm- 
management  problems  and  in  tne  farm  business,  we  have  only  two 
reliable  sources  of  information.  One  is  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  which  makes  a  census  every  10  years,  but  by  the  time  the 
data  are  available  their  value  is  mainly  historical.  The  present  live- 
stock census  was  taken  in  January,  1920,  and  the  figures  are  only 
beginning  to  be  available  for  certain  States.  It  will  be  the  middle 
or  the  last  of  next  year,  probably,  before  all  of  them  are  available. 

The  next  agency  for  collecting  official  information  on  the  live- 
stock industry  is  tne  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  with  our  small 
appropriation  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  estimate  once  a  year  on 
tne  basis  of  the  census  the  total  number  of  live  stock  on  the  farms. 
There  is  no  service  for  live  stock  which  corresponds  to  the  monthly 
crop-reporting  service.  We  have  endeavored  in  a  small  way  to  estab- 
lish an  index  by  getting  reports  from  a  limited  number  of  individual 
farmers  as  to  what  is  actually  taking  place  on  their  farms.  We  get 
from  them  a  statement  of  the  number  of  live  stock  that  they  had  at 
the  beginning,  and  then  they  report  the  changes  that  occur  during 
the  month — ^that  is,  the  births,  the  number  they  buy,  the  number 
they  have  sold  or  slaughtered,  and  the  number  that  have  died.  That 
gives  the  net  number  at  the  end  of  the  month.  By  running  that 
i^stem  of  reports  from  month  to  month  for  two  or  three  years  we  are 
getting  pretty  ^ood  information  as  to  the  changes  taking  place 
monthly,  but  it  is  an  entirely  too  small  a  basis.  We  need  to  have 
trained  men  who  understand  the  live-stock  industry  thoroughly  and 
who  can  go  out  over  the  country  and  get  the  coooperation  of  the 
live-stock  associations  to  give  us  the  necessary  data  from  which  to 
make  up  monthly  statements  of  changes  occurring  in  that  great 
industry.  We  need  those  men  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  getting 
this  information  for  live  stock,  just  as  the  packers  are  doing  and  have 
been  doing  for  years.    If  we  could  only  have  the  money  that  the 

I)ackers  have  expended  for  this  purpose,  we  could  give  you  the  best 
ive-stock  statistics  in  the  world.    We  think  that  it  is  time  that  this 
service  was  established  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  good  will  that  do  the  farmers  as  long  as  the 
packers  absolutely  dominate  the  market  of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  EsTAnRooK.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may  not  always  ooa- 
timie  to  (lomiiiate  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  AVoll,  they  do  at  present. 

Mr.  AxDKRsoN.  There  is  not  much  indication  of  any  change  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  s^ee  any  si^ns  of  a  change. 

Ml'.  EsTABRCK)K.  Posslbly  one  reason  why  they  have  dominated 
tlie  live-stock  industry  so  ion<i:  is  the  fact  that  no  one  has  the  neces- 
sary (hita  or  the  necessary  information  upon  which  to  base  a  suc- 
cessful campaip:n  apiinst  them.  Xow,  if  the  Depailment  of  Agri- 
culture could  secure  this  definite  ami  reliable  information  at  ire- 
(]uent  intervals,  so  that  we  mi^ht  know  at  an}'^  one  time  the  status 
of  the  industry,  an<l  so  that  we  could  forecast  the  condition  of  the 
industry — and  we  could  do  it  just  as  well  as  we  do  it  for  the  crops— 
that  information  would  be  of  ^leat  value.  We  could  forecast  the  in- 
dustry' six  months  in  advance.  We  could  forecast  six  months  in 
advance  the  1io<j:  crop,  the  beef  crop,  the  hide  crop,  etc.  If  that 
were  done,  the  industry  would  be  in  a  far  lietter  position  to  prepare 
for  the  future  and  make  necessary  adjustments  than  it  is  possible 
to  do  now  with  oidy  this  annual  estimate  of  the  number  on  farms 
in  January.  With  the  preat  farm  or<ranizations,  which  are  now  be- 
comin^r  so  strong,  and  which  are  developing  systems  of  cooperative 
marketing,  it  is  possible  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  live-stock 
industrv  of  this  countrv  will  have  as  much  information  and  as  much 
to  say  regarding  the  marketing  of  their  products  as  the  great 
]).i('Iveis  have,  but  thev  can  not  hope  to  ever  get  anywhere  without 
rltfiuite  data  upon  which  to  base  their  programs. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow  your 
reasoning.  If  I  have  control  of  a  given  market,  say,  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, for  buying  live  slock  for  slaughter:  if  I  control  that  market 
absolutely,  and  have  the  luoney  to  maintain  it,  with  no  competition, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  care  whether  the  growei's  of  the  live 
stock  knew  how  many  beeves  would  be  marketed  there  during  the 
fiscal  yeju-,  or  how  many  hogs  would  be  shipped,  or  anything  ot  that 
kind.  They  might  ship  stmie  in  when  the  annual  production  was 
light,  but  I  might  have  my  cold  storage  and  might  not  want  to  buy 
them  at  the  price  offered.  The  owner  of  the  stock  must  unload 
tlieni,  because  if  he  dries  not  the  <lemurrage  chargers  will  go  on.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  i)ower  that  could  make  me  draw  my  check  for 
the  stock  that  was  shipped  in  unless  I  wanted  to  do  so.  Enlarging 
njy  hypolhetical  question,  it  would  cover  the  situation  of  the  packers 
association  of  the  Middle  West.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  EsTAHK(M)K.  But  suppose  the  growers  have  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  jiresent  su])|7ly  and  the  supply  in  prospect.  They  know 
])retty  well  what  the  (leniand  is.  because  the  demand  for  food  is 
fairly  constant  year  after  year.  It  increases  somewhat  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  population.  It  is  affected,  of  crmr.se,  by  the  financial  sit- 
uation: but  in  a  broad  way  the  consumption  of  food  products  isfairlv 
constant.  People  can  eat  only  so  much,  and  if  you  have  had  n  full 
dinner  you  can  not  eat  much  mon».  Xow,  if  the  growers  have  this 
informati(m,  and  if  they  have  organizations,  as  they  are  getting  them 
now  and  develo])ing  thVm,  and  if  they  can  finance  the  organizations, 
and  they  i)robably  will  be  able  to  do  that  in  time,  they  will,  in  the 
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first  place,  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  getting 
a  square  deal  or  not,  whether  the  packers  are  performing  a  proper 
service,  or  whether,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  pay  them  to  set  up 
their  own  packing;  and  refrigerating  plants. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  know^  that  now.  All  of  the  farmers  know  that 
to-day,  and  you  do  not  need  to  explain  that  to  them.  Any  man  any- 
where from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  can  answer  you  as  to  that 
offhand. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Well,  if  they  believe  that  you  are  not  giving  them 
a  square  deal 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing) .  They  have  already  found  that  out. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Assuming  that  they  have  the  necessary  data  and 
funds,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  them  from  going  ahead  and  put- 
ting up  cold-storage  plants  of  their  own  or  from  making  their  own 
deals  with  the  transportation  companies,  and  in  that  way  take 
charge  of  the  whole  marketing  operations  themselves?  That  is 
something  that  is  in  their  minds  right  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  in  their  minds? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  understand  that  is  what  these  farm  organiza- 
tions have  in  their  minds  now\ 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  another  line  of  argument.  You  are  now 
establishing  a  competitor.  When  a  competitor  comes  into  my  terri- 
tory, I  will  be  looking  out  for  him.  The  question  that  I  was  dis- 
cussing was  how  the  statistical  information  that  you  would  gather 
would  affect  my  buying  tendency  when  I  controUea  the  market. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  would  depend  on  how  good  your  present  sources 
of  information  are. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  see  any  relevancy  between  the  two  things. 
In  the  case  I  have  supposed^  1  would  be  an  autocrat.  I  buy  or  do 
not  buy  according  to  my  whim.  If  a  man  who  has  produced  some- 
thing that  I  buy  ships  it  into  my  place  expecting  a  reasonable  price, 
he  may  take  it  away  from  my  slaughterhouse.  The  farmer  may 
expect  a  fair  price,  but  I  might  conclude  that  I  would  not  buy  any- 
thing for  30  or  40  days.    I  would  buy  at  my  own  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  may  not  be  quite  as  bad  as  that,  but  it  is  pretty 
bad. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  pretty  nearly  that  bad.  What  you  are  arguing 
for,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  an  organization  of  farmers  might  have  the 
energy,  foresight,  and  business  push  to  create  a  large  competitive 

Purchasing  agency  that  wnll  successfully  compete  with  the  packers, 
hat  is  what  it  comes  down  to,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  statistical 
information  will  do  any  good. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  statistics  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
farmers'  associations;  indispensable,  in  fact.  You,  as  the  owner  of 
that  one  cold-storage  plant,  would  not  dream  of  carrying  on  that 
business  without  pretty  definite  information  as  to  the  supply. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  this  the  situation:  Mr.  Wason  in  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  that  he  suggested  assumes  that  the  present  low 
price  of  mutton  and  beef  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  groups  of 
gentlemen  control  the  market.  Now,  they  claim,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  price  is  due  to  economic  conditions;  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  situations  have  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  hogs  being  thrown  on  the  market,  and  that  the  market  has 
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been  oversupj)lied^  and  that,  consequently,  the  prices  have  ecmft 
down.  Now,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  know  whether  that  oaim 
on  their  part  is  justified  by  the  conditions  or  not. 

It  might  be  of  some  value  to  know  whether  there  is  in  the  country 
to-day  an  oversupply  of  cattle  or  an  imdersupply.  My  guess  aboirt 
it  is  that  there  is  an  undersupply.  There  has  been  an  overmarket- 
ing,  but  that  overmarketing  does  not  indicate  an  oversupply  in  tbB 
countk'v.  As  I  say,  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  the  promicer  of  the 
country  to  know  whether  those  price  fluctuations  are  really  due  to 
economic  conditions  or  not. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  live-stock 
industry  is  tremendously  important  to  our  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  in  the  utilization  of  roughage,  stock  feeds, 
and  maintenance  of  soil  fertilitjr.  Our  whole  agriciutural  program 
should  be  based  on  fairly  definite  information,  because  without  it 
we  are  simply  going  ahead  more  or  less  blindly. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Last  week  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Com 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  at  Des  Moines,  and  I  found  that 
the  principal  number  on  their  program  was  the  report  of  their 
statistician.  They  employ  at  their  own  expense  a  man  whom  they 
keep  at  Chicago  and  who  collects  data  on  Iowa  beef  that  goes  into 
Chicago.  They  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  very  important  for 
tliem  to  collect  those  statistics.  I  noticed  also  that  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association  is  employing  a  man  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
T  understand  that  they  are  doing  the  same  thifig  in  Kansas.  A 
number  of  times  this  summer  I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  the 
(iovernment  ought  to  be  collecting  these  figures,  but  that  if  the 
Government  would  not  collect  them,  they  would  have  to  do  it  them- 
selves. In  a  number  of  live-stock  associations  they  have  taken  steps 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  EsTABRCK)K.  That  suggests  the  fact  that  we  have  repeated  de- 
mands this  last  sirring  for  assistance  from  farmers'  organizations. 
First  of  all,  the  demand  was  that  we  supply  this  information  that 
they  wanted;  definite  information  as  to  numbers,  by  age,  sex,  and 
other  classifications,  so  that  they  would  know  how  many  head  of 
stock  were  available,  how  many  head  of  stock  were  going  on  the 
market  later  on  in  all  of  the  corn-belt  States.  However,  we  were 
short  of  funds  and  without  sufficient  force.  We  could  not  han^e 
it  for  them. 

The  best  that  we  could  do  was  to  form  a  little  cooperative  arrange- 
ment and  tell  these  associations  that  if  they  would  finance  the  clericml 
service  necessary  and  any  incidental  expense  we  would,  through  oiir 
field  statisticians,  who  are  located  in  each  State,  take  charge  of  the 
work  and  direct  it  and  make  a  summarization  of  the  results.  That 
work,  I  think,  has  gone  on  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  corn-helt 
States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  will  you  get  this  information? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  would  get  it  through  a  much  better  and  more 
complete  organization.  We  would  employ  live-stock  specialists. 
We  would,  of  course,  use  our  present  machinery  and  our  statistidans 
in  each  State.  We  would  build  up  large  lists  of  live-stock  growers 
from  whom  we  would  get  information,  and  through  our  specialists 
we  would  get  all  of  the  live-stock  associations  in  the  country  to 
cooperate.    In  the  past  we  have  found  that  one  of  the  main  dimcol- 
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ties  in  estimating  the  number  of  live  stock  is  that  you  can  not  depend 
upon  the  assessors'  reports,  because  they  are  inaccurate  and  under- 
stated. We  have  been  told  also  that  sometimes  live  stock  are  driven 
across  county  lines  and  State  lines  at  the  time  the  assessments  are 
made.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to'  ^et  a  line  on  them.  All  of  those 
things  have  to  be  looked  into. 

In  the  West,  the  character  of  the  live-stock  men  is  a  factor.  They 
are  out  in  the  open  on  the  range,  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  writ- 
ing reports.  You  can  not  get  them  to  write  reports,  and  the  only 
possible  way  to  get  information  from  them  is  through  personal  in- 
terviews by  specialists  and  through  cooperation  of  their  own  organ- 
izations. We  will  expect  to  utilize  all  of  those  organizations.  We 
are  asking  for  seven  live-stock  specialists.  They  would  be  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  industry  and  who  know  all  sources  of 
information. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Where  would  they  be  located  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  would  probably  have  their  permanent  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington,  but  they  would  be  out  in  the  field  most 
of  the  time.  We  would  expect  them,  also,  to  draw  up  the  schedules 
for  the  kind  of  information  that  we  would  need  to  have — ^that  is,  for 
our  basic  data.  They  would  visit  our  State  statisticians  and  instruct 
them  as  to  the  information  required  and  the  best  means  of  getting  it. 
Our  State  statisticians  are  men  who  handle  all  crops,  including  live 
stock  grown  in  their  States,  but  they  can  not  specialize  on  one  thing. 
Therefore,  we  need  live-stock  men  who  would  be  following  this  sub- 

i'eKit  all  the  time.  We  would  have  these  data  coming  regularly  to 
leadquarters  here  at  Washington  so  that  they  could  be  summarized. 
It  would  be  summarized  and  released,  going  out  immediately  through 
our  States  offices,  through  the  press,  and  everybody  would  get  it. 

Complete,  dependable,  and  timely  information  regarding  live  stock 
is  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  in  this  tremendous  mdustry.  It  is  a 
$10,000,000,000  industry,  and  our  bureau  has  had  less  than  $25,000  a 
year  for  it. 

There  is  not  a  packing  concern  in  the  country  that  does  not  spend 
more  money  than  that  for  inside  information  for  its  own  particular 
use.  There  is  no  industry  anywhere  near  its  size  for  which  so  little 
money  is  spent  by  the  Government  in  the  collection  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  in  the  study  of  these  various  economic  questions. 
We  have  never  attempted  to  estimate  dairy  products  or  poultry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  figuring  on  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  would  expect  to  do  some  work  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  not  be  any- 
thing done  if  it  is  to  be  spread  around  in  that  way.  There  will  not 
be  an^iihing  done  unless  we  have  an  understandoing  that  it  will  not 
be  spread  all  ovei*  the  country  among  47  different  kinds  of  proposi- 
tions. If  it  is  necessary  to  collect  this  information  with  reference 
to  live  stock,  it  should  be  done,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  this  idea 
of  going  into  47  different  things  at  once. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  In  the  case  of  live  stock,  we  will  do  as  we  have 
done  in  all  other  things — that  is,  we  would  start  with  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  develop  that. 

Mr.  E8TABRiH)K.  Probablv  beef  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  would  be 
the  big  things  we  would  first  organize  this  system  for,  just  as  we 
did  in  our  fruit  work.    We  took  apples  and  we  developed  and  per- 
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fected  tilt'  systi'iii  for  ostiniatinp  the  commercial  ai>|>le  production 
of  the  coiiiitrv.  It  was  the  hest  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  been  (le- 
A'elopetl.  Then  we  extended  the  same  system  to  peaches.  We  vrtiuld 
expect  to  do  th«»  same  tliin<r  now,  starting  with  heef  cattle,  or  swine, 
or  sh«»e|).  Later  we  could  extend  the  system  to  dairy  products  aiiil 
poultrv.  which  to<rethci'  have  an  estimated  value  in  excess  of 
$t>,(UK).()(K),0()(). 

^Ir.  AVas<;x.  1  would  like  to  sii^jjjest  that  T  a<rree  with  what  the 
chairman  said,  and  it  is  jJerhaps  somethin<r  that  this  committee  would 
approve  of,  if  we  had  the  means,  hut  we  have  irot  to  cut  our  «ramient 
in  acconhince  with  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  thinir.  Mr. 
Kstahrook,  if  the  I)ej)ai-tment  of  Ajrriculture  would  confine  itself 
to  certain  of  the  more  imixirtant  thin^rs  to  l)e<rin  with,  and  ^how 
jsomo  results  alon<r  that  line,  it  would  be  very  much  better.  I  <jue<i- 
tion  somewhat  how  nnich  benefit  these  statistics  mi^ht  be  I'epardinp 
the  beef  cattle  unless  we  controlled  the  packei's,  but  I  am  willinsr  to 
try  it  if  that  is  thought  to  be  best,  but  we  can  not  ^o  into  ev^MV- 
thiiiL',  as  the  chaiiinan  su<r^ests,  at  this  time.  The  overheail  char^es 
of  this  (loveinment  nnist  be  reduce<l.  I  sav  that  with  all  kindness 
an<l  with  no  prejudi<e  to  a«rriculture,  because,  as  you  know,  I  am  as 
much  interested  in  a<rriculture  as  any  of  you  pcMitlemen. 

Mr.  KsTAiiiiooK.  T  realize,  as  w^dl  as  anycme,  the  neces.sity  and  the 
^lenituxl  which  this  countrv  and  which  the  (Tovermnent  itself  is 
under  to  reduce  its  expenditures  and  the  cost  of  Government,  hut 
it  seems  to  me  that  a<rri(  ulture  is  the  last  place  where  cuts  .should 
<H>me.  It  is  the  one  (h»partment  which  is  doinp  constructive  work. 
Avhich  is  increasing  ])roduction,  which  is  increasin<r  the  i^ovenues  of 
the  (lovernment.  It  is  not  a  dead  expense  like  some  of  the  other 
services,  but  it  is  an  inv«»stment  which  is  hi<rhly  profitable  to  all  the 
people  now  and  for  the  future. 

MY,  Andkkson.  The  same  claim  will  1k»  made  and  is  made  hy 
almost  every  department  of  the  (rovernment,  I  think,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tiie  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Kltrey.  I  wciuld  just  like  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  see  us 
hold  the  a<rricultural  bill  up  until  the  Army  and  Navv  bills  are 
reported,  so  that  wc  can  see  what  thev  are  ^oin^  to  do.  "Heretofore 
we  have  always  lushed  in  and  reported  our  bill  as  quickly  as  possible, 
jind  have  let  those  other  thiuirs  come  in  afterwards.  I  think  the  cuts 
should  be  nnide  in  military  matters,  and  I  am  sure  that  cuts  can  be 
made  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  <rive  agriculture  what  it  ought  to  have, 

Mr.  KsTABiiooK.  tlust  as  a  layman,  they  are  askin«r  for  an  increase 
of  more  than  5?5()(),O()(),()0()  over  ])resent  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  two  years  after  the  war.  This  in- 
<rease  alone  is  more  than  ten  times  the  entire  appropriation  asked 
for  by  the  Department  of  A«rriculture. 

Mr.  11akijis(ln.  Our  increase  represents  only  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
increases  requested  this  year  by  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  .Vnokkson.  But  it  represents  1^7  per  cent  of  an  increase  over 
the  a]»i>ropriation  for  the  current  year,  and  it  is  three  times,  or  very 
nearly  three  times,  the  lar«rcst  increase  ever  estimated  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hakiusox.  1  <lo  not  think  that  is  entirely  cori-ect. 

Mr.  EsTARR(M)K.  1  can  readih'  see  the  problem  that  is  before  this 
committee  and  it  is  a  real  one.    1  would  assume,  if  I  was  charged  with 
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that  responsibility,  that  if  I  were  to  make  cuts,  I  would  first  think 
of  making  them  where  increases  are  asked  for,  naturally. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  might  help  you  there;  we  are  not  only  thinking 
about  that,  but  we  are  thinking  of  making  cuts  where  increases  are 
not  asked  for:  that  is,  some  of  us. 

Mr.  P^sTAisKooK.  I  would  assume  that  any  ^rouj)  of  business  men 
would  use  discretion,  that  even  though  there  is  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  cutting  down,  and  at  first  blush  denying  requests  for  in- 
creaj^es,  nevertheless  there  might  be  reascms  for  making  a  particular 
increase;  just  as  a  business  man,  if  conditions  required  that  he  should! 
cut  down  his  overhead  and  cut  down  the  expenses  of  his  business^ 
would  cut  out  what  seemed  to  him  the  least  profitable  lines  or  projects.. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  some  branch  of  his  business  which 
promised    great   profits,    and    he   would    most    assuredly    want    to 
strengthen  that  branch.     It  seems  to  me,  taking  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture  as  a  whole,  there  are  certain  phases  of  it  which  greatly 
need  development  and  which  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  not  Uh 
develop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trouble,  Mr.  Estabrook,  in  my  mind  is  this: 
With  this  particular  proposition  now,  if  this  were  a  proposition  to 
get  infornuition  as  to  the  number  and  grades  and  value  of  live  stock 
alone,  it  might  make  some  appeal  to  me,  but  when  you  start  out  with 
poultry  and  dairy  products  and  nuts  and  hay  and  everything  else,  I 
begin  to  lose  interest,  because  I  know  that  is  not  possible,  and  the  only 
result  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  prejudice  the  things  that  are  really 
worth  while  doing. 

Mr.  IluBEY.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  centralize  vour  ef- 
forts along  one  line  and  let  us  try  that  as  an  experiment,  if  we  caa 
not  get  the  whole  thing? 

^ir.  EsTABiu^^K.  The  same  machinery  that  is  required  to  get  infor- 
mation regarding  beef  cattle  will  get  a  good  deal  of  iiiiormation 
regarding  dairy  cattle,  as  to  their  numbers.  The  same  machinery 
that  is  used  for  procuring  this  information  can  also  be  used  in  cof- 
lecting  information  on  swine,  sheep,  and  we  had  hoped  on  poultry, 
because  poultry  is  a  tremendously  big  industry,  even  though  it  seems 
small  because  it  is  subdivided  so  greatly.  We  have  to  maintain  a 
certain  organization  in  order  to  get  the  information  regarding  a 
single  crop  or  class  of  live  stock,  which  is  an  office  in  each  State  in 
charge  of  a  trainfd  man.  We  called  him  field  agent  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  then  to  distinguish  him  from  all  the  other  field  agents 
of  Ihe  department  we  now^  call  him  a  State  statistician.  That  man 
has  one  clerk;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  States.  In  a  few  States  the 
statistician  has  no  clerk.  If  that  man  drops  out,  it  simply  leaves  his 
State  without  any  organization,  without  any  representation,  and  we 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  one  remaining  source ;  that  is,  written  scheduled 
information  from  growers.  That  was  the  basis  on  which  the  bureiui 
got  its  information  before  the  present  system  was  developed.  In  the 
old  days  we  simply  had  a  central  organization  here  in  Washington 
and  sent  out  written  schedules  to  growers  throughout  the  country, 
and  when  that  information  came  in  it  was  tabulated  and  suni- 
marized. 

That  is  one  way  of  getting  information.  We  still  use  it.  We  are 
using  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  have  about 
2^0,000  crop  reporters,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.    We  need  one  trained 
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man  in  each  State  who  can  get  out  over  the  State  and  see  the  situ- 
ation with  his  own  eyes.  He  has  to  be  a  judge  of  crops.  He  has  to 
personally  inspect  crops  and  interview  the  best  informed  men  ineadi 
county.  He  has  to  give  us  the  first-hand  information,  which  will 
enable  the  crop  reporting  board  to  interpret  the  vast  mass  of  sched- 
uled information  that  comes  in,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  that 
check. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Everybody  out  in  the  Noithwest  knew  thei'e  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  spring  wheat  harvested  six  weeks  before  we  had 
anv  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  or  could  get  any. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  knew  just  to  what 
extent  or  could  measure  the  extent  of  that  reduction.  We  have 
found  as  a  result  of  actual  trials  and  of  actual  experience  that  we 
get  better  results  by  specialization,  just  as  we  did  with  apples,  just 
as  we  liave  done  with  cotton.  We  need  to  have  a  man  or  several  men 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  one  commodity  to  supplement,  co- 
ordinate, and  interpret  these  other  sources  of  information.  That  is 
why  we  are  nskin<r  for  some  live-stock  specialists — ^men  who  will 
devote  their  entire  time  to  studying  these  industries.  We  ought  to 
have  men  who  are  the  best  informed  in  the  entire  United  States  on 
that  subject.  We  have  not  got  them  now  and  it  will  take  some  money 
to  employ  them  and  to  train  tliem. 

Mr.  RuHEY.  Do  you  get  any  information  through  the  States? 

Mr.  EsTAimooiv.  We  get  some  information,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  For  instance,  we  consiilt  all  the  assessors'  returns  on 
live  stock,  but  they  are  usually  from  six  months  to  two  years  old,  and 
we  know  that  they  are  minimum  numbers — nobody  is  going  to  report 
more  live  stock  than  he  has,  and  they  usually  take  m  o3y  certain 
classes;  that  is,  animals  above  a  certain  age. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  i  get  a  report  every  once  in  awhile  from  our  agricul- 
tural board  in  Missouri,  giving  a  statement  of  the  number  o^  live 
stock  and  a  statement  of  the  whole  situation  throughout  the  State. 
T  do  not  know  how  they  get  their  information  and  I  do  not  know 
how  complete  it  is — whether  it  is  merely  guess  work  or  whether  it 
is  accurately  obtained. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  not  that  a  cooperative  service? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  am  asking  whether  you  cooperate  with  them  or  not! 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  m  Missouri  and  in  20  other  States.  The 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  linked  up  with  the  3tate  departments 
of  agriculture  m  21  States.    We  have  gone  about  that  systematically. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  they  have  a  good  man  in  every  county  reporting  to 
them  or  have  some  system  of  that  sort,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  nec- 
essary to  have  another  man  doing  that  same  work,  and  by  that  sort 
of  cooperation  you  should  be  able  to  get  your  information  without 
the  necessity  of  such  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  need  these  live  stock  specialists  to  go  out  and 
see  that  a  uniformly  good  systems  is  organized  in  every  ^ate.  Few 
States  have  as  good  a  system  as  we  have  in  Missouri.  Our  Missouri 
field  agent,  Mr.  Logan,  is  really  in  charge  of  the  work  in  cooperation 
with  ^fr.  Mays,  the  State  secretary  of  agriculture.  The  work  is 
really  done  under  the  supervision  of  our  man,  Mr.  Logan,  utilizing 
all  the  State  machinery,  and  we  have  gotten  splendid  results  in  Mis- 
souri. By  combining  the  two  orsranizations  we  get  greater  efficiency 
at  much  less  expense.    We  found  in  many  of  the  States  where  th^ 
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had  a  State  department  of  agriculture  and  it  was  doing  crop-esti- 
mating work,  that  it  was  done  in  a  very  slipshod,  unsystematic  way. 
Many  of  them  had  employees  who  had  been  carried  on  the  rolls  for 
many  years  and  they  were  doing  their  work  in  a  perfunctory  sort 
of  way  and  took  no  particular  interest  in  it,  and  they  had  gotten  far 
away  from  the  census  and  from  our  bureau  figures,  and  there  were 
two  sets  of  reports  coming  out,  a  Federal  report  and  a  State  report, 
which  were  not  consistent,  and  which  to  an  outsider  who  does  not 
know  how  they  are  prepared  is  simply  confusing.  He  does  riot  know 
which  to  take,  and  so  it  seemed  to  us  a  splendid  thing  to  cooperate 
witli  the  State  departments  in  that  work,  to  strengthen  the  s^vice, 
to  do  awa}^  with  this  duplication  and  this  confusion,  and  we  are 
doing  that  now  in  21  States. 

Mr.*  Harrison.  What  Mr.  Anderson  wants  to  know,  Mr.  Esta- 
brook,  is  the  extent  to  whicli  you  are  going  to  develop  this  service. 
Can  you  not  indicate  Iioav  we  would  be  limited  by  this  fund  and 
just  what  you  are  going  to  cover? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  This  live-stock  reporting  project  would  cover  the 
various  classes  of  live  stock  throughout  the  united  States.  We  re- 
port upon  horses  and  mules,  milch  cows,  and  other  cattle,  upon 
swine  and  sheep.  We  had  hoped  if  the  appropriation  were  sufficient 
also  to  carry  on  estimates  on  poultry  production,  because,  as  I  recall 
it,  the  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  country  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year — a  prettjr  large  sum — and  that  can  be  done  with  our 
regular  organization  without  much  additional  expense.  Probably 
the  only  additional  expense  with  respect  to  poultry  would  be  one 
poultry  specialist,  one  man  who  devoted  his  entire  time  to  working 
up  poultry  statistics.  The  big  thing  in  this,  of  course,  is  the  beef 
cattle,  swme,  and  sheep,  and  it  would  be  those  three  dasses  of  live 
stock  on  which  we  would  concentrate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  nothing  about  your  estimates  of  other  crops, 
but  I  can  very  gladly  say  that  when  it  comes  to  cotton,  after  investi- 
gation, I  have  been  amazed  at  the  accuracy  of  your  crop  estimates 
covering  a  period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  showing,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
when  you  consider  the  nature  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  can  change 
so  widely  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  frequently  thought  you  were  wrong,  and  when 
the  census  figures  have  been  published  l  have  been  convinced  against 
my  own  views  that  you  were  right. 

"Mr.  EsTABROoK.  The  average  deviation  in  our  estimate  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  grown  in  15  States,  as  compared  with  the  census  returns 
through  21  years,  is  only  about  1^  per  cent.  I  suspect  that  is  about 
as  close,  if  not  closer,  than  the  census  itself  could  duplicate  its  own 
work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  farmers  have  generally  complained  whenever 
the  indications  were  for  a  large  crop,  but  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  figures  when  I  investigated  them,  in  the  years  when  they 
did  complain,  when  you  erred  you  erred  on  the  si^  of  the  farmer 
instead  of  against  him. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Two  out  of  three  times  the  estimates  are  under 
rather  than  over.  While  that  point  is  raised — as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  work  and  our  system — I  might  say  that  T  attended  the  general 
assembly  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  in 
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XovernlxM',  and  the  statisticians  and  dolepites  from  practically  all 
coiintrios  in  the  world  who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  and  who. 
because  of  their  oHicial  positions  and  their  work,* were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  statistical  organizations  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments, conceded  without  question  that  the  Bureau  of  Croj)  Estimates 
had  developed  by  far  lhi»  best  system  in  the  world  as  a  statistical 
organization,  and  it  was  in  reco^rnitifm  of  that  fact  and  because  I  wa? 
(!(mnected  with  the  bureau,  that  they  made  me  president  of  their  inter- 
national statistical   commission,  as  they  call  it.     I   only   wish  the 
American  farmers  and  American  business  men  could  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  ha>e  developed  a  reallv  remarkable  system  and  a  yerv 
efficient  organization  for  doin^:  this  work  at  a  relatively  small  cost. 
The  present  ai)propriati(m  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Efstimates  for 
estimating  al)out  00  cro])s  several  times  durin<r  the  year,  monthly 
for  some  crops,  and  the  (>  clas'^es  of  live  stock,  is  no  more  than  the 
(Vnsus  Bureau  has  for  making  a  census  of  cotton  ginned,  just  one  crop 
^rown  in  about  IT)  States.  Avhcie  they  have  <rins.  which  are  commercial 
establishments,  and  where  the  number  of  bales  <rinned  is  recorded, 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  ^et  these  data  together:  and  yet  with 
about  th(»  same  appropriation  we  are  expected  to  supply^  monthly 
crop  reports  for  40  or  ">()  crops  ^rown  in  4.^  States,  as  well  as  this 
^reat  live-stock  industry:  ami  for  live  stock,  as  I  say,  we  have  les? 
■  than  $25,000. 

jSIr.  Andkksox.  How  often  is  this  report  on  live  stock  supposed  to 
be  made  ? 

Mr.  KsTABR(KiK.  We  propose  to  make  it  monthly.  At  the  present 
time  we  make  the  one  report  in  January  of  total  numbers  on  fnrms. 
and  then  alon^  in  May,  T  think  it  is,  we  estimate  the  number  of 
brood  sows  and  the  number  of  head  of  live  stock  lost  from  disease 
and  other  causes:  but  what  we  oufrht  to  do  is  not  only  to  have  fairly 
definite  data  with  respe(!t  to  the  numbers  of  live  stock  and  show  that 
by  age  and  sex  classifications,  so  as  to  measure  the  breeding  strength 
and  the  number  of  births  monthly  and  the  losses  from  various  causes, 
but  we  ought,  in  addition  to  that,  to  forecast  the  production  months 
in  advance  just  as  we  do  for  crops. 

Mr.  AxDEKSON.  Do  not  the  various  pure-blood  associations  know 
how  much  pure-bred  stock  there  is  in  the  country  of  their  particular 
kinds? 

Mr.  EsTAHRooK.  They  have  estimates  of  the  nimibers  of  pure-bi'e<l 
stock,  but  that  is  only  a  small  j)ercentage  of  the  total. 

ilr.  Was(^x.  Do  they  not  have  it  accurately? 

Mr.  EsTABiK>OK.  I  presume  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  not  all  of  them  have  it  accurately.  Every  animal 
is  registered  ? 

Mr.  Estabkcx)K.  As  to  the  registered  stock,  yes,  of  coui^se. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  they  ask  you  to  report  deaths  and  they  show  the 
sales  if  there  are  transfers. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  They  should  have  it  fairly  accurately.  I  person- 
ally do  not  know.    I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  into  it. 

ksttmatks  of  crop  pRonrcTiox  by  covxties. 

Mr.  AxDKRSON.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  next  item  is  for  $48,000  for  estimates  of  crop 
production  by  counties.    This  is  the  result  of  a  constantly  increasing 
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demand  for  information  by  counties.  It  comes  especially,  I  should 
say,  from  the  business  men  of  the  country  who  want  to  know  coun- 
ties of  surplus  production  and  counties  of  deficient  production,  upon 
which  to  base  their  selling  and  distributing  campaigns.  Of  course, 
the  local  organizations  within  the  counties  want  to  know  county 
production  as  a  matter  of  local  pride  and  to  advertise  their  com- 
munities and  the  relative  agricultural  resources  of  their  counties. 
Mr.  Byrnks.  I  do  not  think  much  of  that  as  a  reason. 
Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  am  not  strewing  the  point.  1  am  simply  men- 
tioning, in  passing,  that  we  do  get  many  such  requests  from  local 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  but  here  is  another  phase 
of  it:  Some  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  maintaining  county 
demonstration  agents  throughout  the  I'nited  States.  Now,  it  is  their 
business  to  build  up  and  develop  agricultural  production  within  the 
counties.    That  is  what  they  are  nired  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  engage  in  that  work,  you  would  make  them 
exceedingly  happy,  for  just  as  Gov.  Rubey  suggests,  they  now  guess 
at  it,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  accurate  information  each  county  can 
swear  it  has  the  greatest  production  in  the  State,  and  instead  of 
developing  county  pride  you  would  destroy  their  happiness. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  find  that  in  many  States  where  we  are  doing 
this  it  does  arouse  a  great  deal  of  local  pride. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  purpose  does  it  served 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  1  do  not  know  that  it  serves  any  useful  purpose 
other  than  arousing  local  pride,  which  stimulates  effort  to  improve 
farm  methods  and  country-life  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  that  is  all.    Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  next  item. 
Mr.  EsTABRcx)K.  I  merely  mentioned  it  in  passing. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  information  would  be  moi^e  valuable 
with  reference  to  live  stock  than  it  could  possibly  be  with  reference 
to  grain  crops.    There  is  some  advantage  in  knowing  local  produc- 
tion of  live  stock,  because  there  is  some  local  development  of  the 
packing  industry  and  will  be  more. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  I  am  doubtful  about  the  advantage  of  your 
statistics  on  grain  production. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  point  I  was  about  to  make.  Mi*.  Chairman, 
was  this:  The  Feredal  and  State  Governments  are  spending  a  good 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  county  agents,  and  the  local  communi- 
ties are  contributing  their  part,  and  these  men  are  hired  to  develop 
the  agricultural  resources  in  their  counties.  Before  they  can  do  that 
intelligently,  and  before  any  man  can  undertake  a  campaign  of 
development,  he  has  got  to  take  an  inventoiy  of  some  kmd.  He 
has  to  know  where  to  start  from,  and  he  has  got  to  be  able  to  make 
lip  his  mind  along  what  lines  the  development  shall  take  place,  and 
we  have  requests  from  these  county  agents  all  over  the  United  States 
for  this  ver}^  kind  of  information. 

Of  course,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
our  own  department  here,  want  production  localized  by  counties, 
and  also  that  fits  right  into  our  first  project,  the  idea  of  estimating 
marketable  surpluses.  It  is  highly  important  to  localize  those,  and 
we  can  do  it  by  handling  it  on  this  county  basis.  We  have  estimated 
that  the  increased  cost  w^ould  be  alx)ut  $48,000,  which  is  about  $1,000 
to  a  State.    It  means  vastly  more  detailed  work,  as  you  can  readily 
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see.  If  we  are  reporting  60  crops,  say,  12  times  a  year  for  3,000  coun- 
ties instead  of  only  48  States,  it  increases  the  total  work  tremen- 
dously, but  we  feel  we  can  do  it  with  our  present  force  plus  a  little 
assistance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

FOR  COC^PERATION  WITH   STATES  REI^\TION8  SERVICE. 

Mr.  EsTABR(M)K.  The  next  item  is  $28,000  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  Relations  Service;  that  is,  extension  work.  It  is  new 
work.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  brand  new  item,  and  that 
is  put  in  as  the  direct  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
last  year  in  cutting  our  appropriation  and  assigning  as  a  reason  for 
so  doing  that  they  believed  that  these  crop  estimates  could  be  made 
by  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  now  going  to  make  it  cost  us  more  money 
instead  of  less. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  tried  to  tell  the  committee  then  that  it  was 
impracticable;  that  county  agents  are  not  statisticians;  some  of 
them  are  but  not  all  of  them;  that  we  have  county  agents  only  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States,  the  other  one- 
third  having  no  countv  agents  at  all ;  that  these  men  are  busy  men 
and  fully  occupied  witK  their  other  work ;  and  that  they  would  need 
supervision  and  training  if  they  were  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  our 
organization  for  collecting  information.  After  the  bill  passed  in 
that  shape  we  had  conferences  with  the  States  Relations  oervice  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  utilizing  county  agents  in  connection 
with  this  great  crop  reporting  work  of  our  bureau,  and  they  knew, 
as  well  as  we  did,  that  under  the  present  circumstances  we  could  not 
use  them.  So  it  was  suggested  that  if  we  could  detail  about  four  men 
to  the  States  Relations  Service  for  extension  work  in  crop  and  live- 
stock estimating,  and  divide  the  United  States  into  four  regions  with 
a  man  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  or^nization,  our 
system  and  our  methods  of  collecting  crop  statistics  to  instruct 
county  agents  in  the  collection  and  especially  in  the  utilization  of 
crop  statistics,  we  would  get  somewhere  in  using  county  agents  and 
in  teaching  farmers  to  use  crop  statistics.  That  is  why  the  estimate 
is  in  this  bill. 

It  is  the  expert  judgment  of  the  States  Relations  Service  that 
through  that  means  we  can  get  very  large  returns.  A  further  rea- 
son that  appeals  to  me  most  strongly  is  this :  While  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  has  been  doing  this  work  for  over  half  a  century  and 
while  it  has  developed  what  is  said  to  be  the  best  organization  and 
system  in  the  world,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  do  not  yefc 
understand  that ;  they  have  to  be  convinced.  That  is  absolutely  true, 
and  T  know  it  better  than  anyone  else,  because  I  get  the  reaction. 
We  can  not  convince  farmers  in  a  single  letter  that  is  written  to 
them :  and,  furthermore,  the  value  of  crop  statistics  lies  not  only  in 
their  accuracy  but  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  If  we  are  simply 
getting  statistics  as  a  matter  of  information  and  history  we  might 
as  well  quit.  It  is  their  practical  application  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, to  the  constructive  development  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  commerce  in  farm  products  that  justifies  the  maintenance 
of  this  organization  and  its  further  development.    My  idea  is  that  if 
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we  can  employ  four  men  who  thoroughly  understand' the  use  and  the 
practical  application  of  statistics  to  the  farming  business,  and  who 
can  go  out  and  teach  the  county  agents,  the  county  agents  in  turn 
can  pass  that  information  on  to  their  constituency,  and  in  that  way 
we  will  sell  this  service  to  them  and  increase  its  usefulness  and  value 
a  thousandfold. 

FOR  TRANSLATING,  ANALYZING,  INTERPRETING,  AND  PUBLISHING  STATIS- 
TICS OF   FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC   AGRICULTURE. 

The  next  item  is  $15,000  for  increased  work  in  translating,  analyz- 
ing, interpreting  and  publishing  statistics  relating  to  agriculture  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  I  can  not  think  of  a  way  that  $15,000  can 
be  better  expended  than  in  making  available  to  the  public  some  of 
our  vast  stores  of  statistical  information  which  we  have  accumulated 
in  the  bureau,  and  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  public  because  they  are 
locked  up  ill  our  archives,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  statistical  material 
that  we  are  turning  out  month  by  month  which  needs  interpretation. 
In  100  people  there  is  a  relatively  small  number  who  can  take  a 
column  of  ngures  and  get  anything  out  of  it,  who  can  see  the  signi- 
iScant  points  in  it.  We  need  a  few  men — who  are  not  engaged  in  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  other  work — who  can  sit  down  and  analyze 
this  stuff  that  comes  to  us,  pick  out  the  significant  facts  and  put 
them  on  a  chart  so  that  anybody  who  does  not  know  a  thing  about 
figures  can  see  that  picture  and  understand  what  is  taking  place. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  item.  We  want  to  employ  a  few 
trained  men  to  ao  nothing  else  but  analyze  and  chart  the  current  in- 
formation that  the  bureau  is  collecting  and  show  the  trends,  so  that 
all  this  stuff  will  be  intelligible  to  us.  The  class  of  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  do  it  now  are  tied  up  with  arministrative  duties  and  they 
have  not  the  time;  they  are  interrupted  and  they  have  something 
else  to  do. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  you  use  and  emphasize  the  word  "  men."  Do 
you  not  think  women  can  do  that  about  as  well  as  men  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  used  the  term  "  men  "  in  a  general  sense,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  women. 

Mr.  Wason.  Meaning  both? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes.  Some  women  have  the  statistical  and  ac- 
counting faculty  very  highly  developed,  but  not  all  of  them. 

FOR  DEVELOPING  AND  EQUIPPING  THE  SERVICE. 

The  last  item,  $68,570,  is  for  developing  the  service  as  it  should 
have  been  developed  years  ago.  We  have  not  had  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  doing  our  work  that  most  other  bureaus  have,  and,  above 
4,11  things,  we  have  a  crying  need  for  travel  money.  We  have  in 
each  State  a  field  agent  whose  principal  value  to  us  is  his  expert 
knowledge  of  crops,  his  ability  to  judge,  his  ability  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  well-informed  men  throughout  the  State  to  work  with 
him  and  for  him.  Now.  he  can  not  do  that  at  a  desk:  he  has  got  to 
get  out  and  see  the  crops  with  his  own  eyes  month  after  month  dur- 
ing the  growing  season ;  he  must  keep  m  close  touch  with  what  is 
^oing  on ;  othenvise  we  are  not  getting  his  full  value. 
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For  tliis  present  fiscal  year  we  have  about  $10,000  for  40  fi*»Kl 
agents  in  40  States  and  crroups  of  States:  that  is  about  $250  |>er  man 
and  $2r>0  does  not  go  very  far  under  present  conditions;  and  tho>*» 
field  men,  whose  main  value  ccmsists  in  their  trainetl  judgment  of 
growing  cro])s,  have  been  tied  to  their  deslvs  by  a  lack  of  suffioiont 
travel  monev.  Thev  should  have  not  le>s  than  $l,r>(K)  to  $'2.(KX)  to 
cover  a  State  thon>ughly  durmg  the  year. 

jNIr.  Anderson.  What  vou  say  about  this  travel  business  interests 
me  considerably.  Accoi'ding  to  your  tabidated  statement  on  page 
272  3'ou  have  44  persons  employed,  exclusive  of  the  field  dorks.  an<l 
you  propose  to  employ  137,  which  is  an  increase  of  9?i  and  a  little 
better  than  200  per  cent:  you  have  this  year  allotted  for  travel  ex- 
penses $10,(R)0,  while  you  propose  to  allot  for  next  year  $197,0(Hv^ 
which  is  an  increase  of  very  nearly  1,900  per  cent.  It  .seems  to  me 
there  is  a  discrepancy  in  those  figures. 

Mr.  P^sTABR(V)K.  The  discrepancy^  conies  about  in  the  fact  that  we 
practically  have  no  travel  allowance  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  the  year  before,  when  you  had  $34,00(1. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  was  insufficient,  entirely  insufficient,  and  the 
result  of  that  is  shown  in  decreased  efficiency.  AVe  have  not  the 
same  confidence  in  our  ciop  reports  now  that  we  had  three  yeai*s  ago 
and  can  not  have. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  Nobody  else  has.  either. 

M!r.  EsTARRor)K.  That  is  the  natural  result  of  crippling  that  servico. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  are  multiplyinir  it  five  and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  EsTAHROOK.  AVe  are  asking  for  a  much  larger  number  of  men. 
of  course,  and  the  amount  for  these  40  field  agents  should  not  lie 
$250  per  man,  but  at  least  $1,500  per  man,  and  in  the  case  of  crop 
si)ecialists 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  All  of  these  men  are  not  field  men. 
are  thev? 

Mr.  fcsTABRooK.  Those  40  men  are:  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  40  men  you  have  $4,000  for  each  man,  and 
more. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Thev  will  not  get  all  of  that;  the  40  men  will  get 
about  $1,500  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  gets  the  rest? 

Mr.  EsTABR(X)K.  In  addition  to  those  40  men  we  are  pix)posing  to 
employ  20  assistant  field  agents.  A  single  man  in  a  State  is  not  able 
to  handle  the  volume  of  work  that  is  coming  to  his  office;  he  can  not 
cover  the  State  adequately  in  the  growing  season,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  giit  around  frequently:  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  cover  a 
State  like  Texas  or  any  of  those  larger  States:  the  temtory  is  too 
large.  In  the  second  place,  it  takes  from  two  to  three  to  four  years  to 
train  and  develop  a  field  agent  until  he  is  of  real  value  to  the  service. 
and  then  when  he  goes  out.  if  he  is  the  only  man  we  have  in  the 
State,  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place:  there  is  no  one  in  the  United 
States  who  can  take  his  place:  and  that  is  mighty  poor  organization. 
We  ought  always  to  work  our  men  in  teams:  there  should  be  a  pair 
of  them:  there  should  be  an  understudy,  so  that  when  No.  1  drops 
out  No.  2  can  go  right  on  with  the  work  without  interruption,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  highly  essential  to  have  this  second  man  in  each  one 
of  these  State  offices.  We  propose  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  about 
$1,800,  and  to  give  him  some  travel,  not  much,  but  some  travel  dur- 
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in<r  the  year:  we  propose  to  break  him  in,  have  him  in  training  as 
tlie  No.  2  field  agent  who  will  become  No.  1  when  the  first  man  goes 
out. 

Afr.  WASfJN.  Tf  vou  gave  him  the  same  travel  that  you  do  the  40 
men  ehat  would  only  be  $120,000,  while  you  are  aslcing  $197,000. 
Seventv-seven  thousand  dollars  is  unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  tsTABRooK.  We  are  asking  for  a  large  number  of  specialists, 
seven  truck-crop  specialists,  seven  fruit  specialists,  seven  live-stock 
specialists,  four  extension  specialists,  and  specialists  for  cereal  crops, 
potatoes,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  A  specialist  travels  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  field  agent  because  he  has  a  larfijer  territorj'  to  cover;  a  field 
agent  is  limited  to  the  one  State  in  which  he  is  stationed,  but  a  spe- 
cialist covers  a  group  of  States.  For  instance,  one  cotton-crop  spe- 
cialist covers  the  entire  cotton  belt. 

Mr.  AxDEKSox.  I  notice  you  estimate  for  three  foreign  specialists? 

^Ir.  EsTAunooK.  The  foreign  sj>ecialists  may  be  omitted;  and  there 
is  a  clKince  foi*  you  to  exercise  your  snickersnee  and  cut  out  some- 
tliing. 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  It  did  not  escape  my  eagle  eye. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  was  put  in  when  we  made  our  estimates  as 
a  separate  bureau;  then  when  it  was  decided  to  combine  these  two 
bureaus  it  was  decided  that  those  specialists  could  be  cut  out;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  economies  resulting  from  the  consolidation.  ^Xe 
can  utilize  the  same  men  in  foreign  countries  for  collecting  crop- 
production  information  as  well  as  for  collecting  information  with 
res])ect  to  the  demand,  which  are  provided  elsewhere  in  the  estimates; 
and  this  item  mav  come  out:  it  is  here  by  mistake. 

Mr.  KriiEY.  When  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  seven  specialists 
being  located  in  Washington,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  save 
a  whole  lot  of  traveling  expense  if  you  coidd  have  the  country 
<livided  into  seven  districts,  with  men  located  in  each  district. 

ilr.  EsTABRooK.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Rubey:  and  that  really  is  our 
plan.  When  I  said  they  would  have  their  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington I  was  recalling  the  time  when  we  only  had  one  or  two;  but 
w^hen  we  have  a  group  of  them  the  territory  will  be  divided  into 
regions,  with  a  specialist  in  charge  of  a  region:  and  we  will  have 
one  overhead  man  who  will  look  over  the  entire  territory. 

* 

FOR    REPLACIXO    KQUIPMENT,    XEW^    APPLIANCES,   TRAVEL   EXPENSES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  item  you  have  not  discussed — item  F. 

Mr.  Estabrcxjk.  That  item  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in 
our  present  finances.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  never  had 
adequate  equipment,  either  in  supplies,  travel  money,  or  salaries.  It 
has  grown  slowly  and  gradually.  If  we  could  have  organized  this 
bureau  as  a  ncAv  bureau  at  any  time  within  the  last  10  years,  we 
could  have  started  with  more  than  we  have  ever  had.  You  know  the 
history  of  appropriations:  they  grow  verj-  gradually,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  even  a  small  increase  from  vear  to  year, 
and  this  bureau  has  been  under  that  handicap.  You  might  be  inter- 
ested in  my  making  a  few  comparisons.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  the  total  appropriation  available  for  the  Bureau  of 
Crop   Estimates   was  $580,542;   that    includes    $130,440  statutory, 
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j}>iil5,562  regrular  lump  sum,  and  $234,540  fr^m  the  war-«nergency 
funds. 

It  was  with  that  sum  of  money  that  the  bureau  expanded  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  growing  out  of  the  war,  which  demand  is  con- 
tinuing imtil  the  present  time.  The  following  fiscal  year  the  war 
emergency  funds  were  cut  out  and  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
regular  lump  fund ;  the  net  decrease  was  $209,440,  or  36  per  cent,  from 
1919  to  1920.  At  that  time  we  had  to  dispense  with  20  per  cent  of 
our  clerical  force  in  the  Washington  office,  but  during  all  this  time 
the  demand  which  was  stimulated  by  the  war  has  continued  to  in- 
crease. Then,  for  the  present  fiscal  year  the  appropriations  were  still 
further  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  eighteen  tnousand  and  some 
odd  dollars,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $53,000,  or  14  per  cent.  The  de- 
crease in  these  appropriations  m  two  years  since  1919  is  45  per 
cent.  The  first  year  when  the  decrease  was  made  we  made  an  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  same  service  with  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent 
in  funds.  We  f oimd  we  were  attempting  to  carry  too  large  a  burden 
and  had  to  cut  down  the  service  before  the  fiscal  year  was  through. 
When  the  decrease  was  made  last  year  it  yas  quite  evident  that  we 
could  not  continue  the  same  service  with  less  money  and,  therefore^ 
we  discontinued  the  special  service  for  fruit  crops,  truck  crops,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  there  should  be  any 
further  decrease  in  funds  available  to  the  bureau  the  only  possible 
way  of  getting  through  would  be  to  reduce  the  service  the  bureau 
is  now  rendering.  If  the  appropriation  is  simply  continued  without 
increase  or  decrease,  I  seriously  question  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  our  organization  another  year.  Up  until  the  present 
time  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  succeeded  better  than 
perhaps  almost  any  bureau  that  I  know  of  in  retaining  its  trained 
men  in  service.  We  have  done  that  in  various  ways,  but  mainly  by 
inspiring  them  with  the  belief  and  faith  that  the  splendid  service 
which  the  bureau  is  rendering  and  this  splendid  organization  which 
has  been  built  up  will  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  an  adequate  appropriation.  Practically  every  tech- 
nical man  in  the  bureau  has  refused  one  or  more  offers  of  salaries 
ranging  from  25  to  150  per  cent  over  his  present  salary;  that  means 
that  practically  every  man  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has 
remained  at  a  financial  and  personal  sacrifice;  he  does  it  because 
of  his  faith  in  the  practical  value  of  this  serWce,  because  he  believes 
it  is  a  necessary  service,  because  he  can  not  see  why  Congress  should 
not  give  it  the  recognition  which  it  deserves,  because  he  realizes  that 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  price  of  every  farm  commodity,  and 
because  he  knows  that  every  farmer  is  interested  in  the  price  as 
well  as  every  consumer.  This  force  of  men  can  not  be  expected  to 
remain  indefinitely  under  those  conditions,  and  I  can  not  hope  to  hold 
them  another  year  imless  they  can  be  given  some  encouragement. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  if  this  appropriation  simply  remains  as  it  now 
is  I  doubt  very  seriously  my  ability  to  hold  these  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  have  been  listening  to  that  same  talk  from  eveiy 
(lopartnu'nt  in  the  city  of  Washin^rton,  and  here  is  the  situation  in 
wliich  tlie  lp<rislative  suhcommittoe  finds  itself,  and  I  imagine  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  tho  same  situation:  There  is  a  proposition 
before  Conjrross,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced,  for  the  i*cclassifica- 
tion  of  salaries;  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  this 
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session,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  at  an  early  date.  The  legis- 
lative subcommittee  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  see  how  thev 
could  meddle  with  salaries  when  we  were  about  to  fix  them  all 
around — ^in  other  words,  we  could  not  make  an  attempt  to'fix  salaries 
in  the  various  departments  at  this  particular  time,  but  that  Congress 
should  give  us  an  organic  law,  and  then  we  would  be  glad  to  make 
the  proper  appropriations.  I  do  not  know  how  this  subcommittee 
feels,  but  I  am  telling  you  just  how  we  have  been  acting  on  another 
subcommittee;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  will  have  to  be 
niv  view  in  order  to  be  consistent. 

"Mr.  EsTABROoK.  I  appreciate  what  you  say.  I  had  something  to 
do  with  assisting  the  Joint  Reclassification  Commission,  so  far  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  concerned,  in  getting  together  the 
data  which  led  to  its  monumental  report.  But  you  gentlemen  are 
probably  in  a  much  better  position  to  judge  of  its  prospects  of  getting 
through  during  this  next  fiscal  year  than  I  am ;  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing^  but  I  am  not  especially  hopeful.  The  argument  I  am 
maldng  is  not  only  the  matter  of  salaries  our  men  are  drawing  for 
the  service  they  render — although,  of  course,  they  must  live  as  other 
people  live — but  the  fact  that  they  have  remained  shows  that  they 
are  not  there  for  the  simple  dollars  and  cents  involved  in  their 
salaries:  they  are  there  for  the  service  they  can  render,  the  oppor- 
tunity tor  service  and  for  developing  the  service;  that  is  what  is 
holding  them,  the  belief  and  the  feeling  that  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  assist  in  building  up  this  splendid  service,  and  they  see  the 
need  for  extending  it,  just  as  I  do,  and  it  is  that  which  is  holding 
them.  My  point  is  this,  that  if  the  committee  simply  allows  the 
appropjriation  to  stand  at  its  present  low  and  inadequate  scale,  these 
men  will  be  discouraged  and  will  say,  "Well,  it  is  hopeless ;  what  is 
the  use?  If  this  sei^vice  is  not  to  be  supported^  and  if  it  can  not  get 
recognition  from  Congress,  why  go  on?  I  will  go  out  and  get  an 
increase  of  50  or  100  per  cent  in  my  salary,  and  where  I  will  have 
some  prospect  for  the  luture,  and  let  somebody  else  take  it  up."  And 
when  one  of  these  men  goes  he  can  not  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  the  Grim  Reaper  following  your  department 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  EsTABKOoK.  Well,  when  I  say  he  can  not  be  replaced  I  mean 
he  can  not  be  replaced  readily;  I  do  not  believe  any  man  is  indis- 
pensable; we  can  all  be  dispensed  with  and  the  country  will  survive, 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  when  one  of  those  men  leaves  it  is  an  admin- 
istrative problem  to  find  a  suitable  man  to  take  his  place;  it  takes 
time,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  he  may  be  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion ;  he  has  to  learn  this  system ;  he  can  not  learn  it  anywhere  else, 
and  it  takes  about  two  or  three  years  to  become  a  judge  of  crops 
throughout  a  State ;  he  first  has  to  learn  the  crops  of  a  State,  and  he 
can  not  learn  that  in  one  year,  because  that  one  year  may  be  an 
abnormal  one. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  that  equally  true  of  the  manager  of  a  farm, 
that  it  takes  him  his  lifetime  to  get  it  right,  and  when  he  passes  on 
somebody  else  comes  along? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  true ;  yes.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity 
under  which  the  committee  labors  to  economize,  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  see  that  this  is  a  piece  of  constructive  work;  that  this  estimating 
of  production  and  supply,  that  the  estimating  of  demand,  and  also 
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(»iio  other  branch  of  our  sorvuo.  ine  isiriii  uiniiti^ment  or  economic 
hiaiiclu  Avhich  is  concerned  with  ascei'taining  the  cost  of  production, 
represent  three  thin<rs  on  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  need 
definite  (h^ta — the  cost  of  producing  crops  plus  definite  data  on  crop 
pnxhiction,  the  supply,  present  and  prospective,  plus  the  best  infor- 
mation obtainable  on  the  demand. 

Those  three  thinp*  are  absolutely  necessary  for  all  |]^overnmental) 
public,  and  private  agencies,  and  the  <rreat  farm  organizations  which 
have  to  do  with  (»onsiderin«r  these  questions  of  production,  marketing, 
and  di.stiil)utioii.  There  may  be  some  slight  economy  in  cutting  one 
of  those  appropriations,  but  if  the  cut  should  come  in  the  marketing 
service  or  the  crop-estimating  service  it  will  not  result  in  real  econ- 
omy at  all,  l)ecaus(?  the  farmers  realize  the  necessity  of  having  this 
infonnation;  and  in  their  organizations  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
thev  realize,  and  tlic  vcr\'  inonient  (»ur  service  falls  down  thcv  will 
attempt  to  replace  it  with  an  nrganization  of  their  own,  and  when 
they  do  that  they  will  have  to  spend  many  times  the  money  that  is 
required  to  maintain  this  organization  which  is  already  developed. 
That  was  demonstrated  during  the  war  when  various  attempts  were 
made  to  ol)tain  infoiniation  through  other  orgsmizations ;  we  saw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  wasted  throughout  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  get  information  which  might  have  been  gotten  at 
very  much  less  exf)ense  by  this  bureau. 

Sir.  Andkrsox.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  coming  to 
me  with  reference  to  a  supplementary  estimate  made  along  aiM>ut  the 
15th  of  December  with  regard  to  the  visible  supply  of  wheat,  either 
through  the  readjustment  of  your  figures  with  thie  Census  Bureau 
or  something  of  that  kind.  '\  oil  estimated  .^8,()00,0()()  bushels  more 
in  the  country  than  pieviously  esiimated.  This  estimate,  it  is  said, 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  ])rice  of  wheat  was  just  beginning  to 
stiffen  a  little  again  and  had  the  etfect  of  breaking  the  market  t»  or 
7  cents  a  bushel.  The  criticism  made  to  me  was  that  it  was  not  the 
actual  figure  anyhow,  and  that  nobody  really  knew  whether  there 
was  that  much  more  wlieat  in  tii(»  country  or  not,  and  that  it  was  a 
verv  unfortunate  report.     Have  vou  anything  to  sav  al)out  that? 

Mr.  KsTAunooK.  les:  1  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  it.  Air.  An- 
derson, because  it  is  a  report  that  has  caused  some  critici.sm;  at 
least,  a  very  unfair  criticism  came  out  in  the  Washington  Herahl  a 
few  days  ago.  I  have  not  seen  any  other  criticism.  It  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Ciop  Kstimates  for  many  years  to  revise 
its  estimates  in  DeceniluM'.  Estimates  of  acreage  planted  are  made 
earlv  in  the  season — the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made  at  that  time 
of  the  number  of  acres  in  each  State  planted  to  each  crop. 

Then,  later,  we  get  the  average  yield  per  acre,  which  is  applied  to 
the  acieage  and  gives  us  the  total  production.  After  the  first  pre- 
liminary estimate  is  made  it  stands  until  the  December  revision.  In 
the  nieanlime,  however,  our  iield  statisticians  and  the  bureau  ecmtimie 
to  gather  information  on  acreage.  AVe  check  from  every  available 
source,  es})ecially  th<*  State  assessors'  reports  which  are  made  in  the 
spring,  if  access  to  them  can  be  had  by  our  field  statistician.  He 
gi»ts  those  figures  and  then  he  has  to  check  them  up  in  various  ways. 
()iu»  wav  is  to  ask  our  reporters  and  others  to  apportion  the  acreage 
l)etween  the  different  crops  in  every  100  acres — how  much  wheat, 
corn,  etc.    In  this  way  we  get  indexes  and  ratios  which  we  apply  to 
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the  preliminary  estimate  of  acreage  in  the  spring.  At  the  December 
meeting,  usually  about  the  15th  of  December,  the  crop  reporting 
board  sits  down  with  all  of  this  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
following  the  preliminary  estimate  and  checks  up  crop  by  crop  and 
State  by  State.  Where  the  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the 
early  estimate  was  in  error,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  correction  is 
then  made  as  it  should  be.  In  the  case  of  wheat  this  year  we  found 
that  there  had  been  an  underestimate  of  the  acreage  on  the  part  of 
the  reporters.  The  psychology  was  such  at  the  time  they  were  re- 
porting that  it  led  them  to  think  that  less  had  been  sown  than  was 
actually  sown. 

In  the  spring  we  estimated  the  number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat 
which  had  been  abandoned  from  winter  killing.  W^  found  that 
the  reporters  had  overestimated  the  abandoned  acreage,  because 
up  to  that  time  the  season  had  been  very  unfavorable — you  will  re- 
call that  all  reports  last  spring  were  very  pessimistic;  that  the 
farmers  had  not  been  able  to  work  because  the  weather  was  bad  up 
to  May,  and  then  the  turn  came  and  the  weather  became  exceptionally 
favorable  for  most  crops.  Our  investigation,  carried  on  throughout 
the  season,  showed  that  the  wheat  acreage  had  been  underestimated 
and  the  abandoned  acreage  had  been  overestimated  and  that  the  har- 
vested acreage  was  really  larger  than  we  had  estimated  it  in  the 
spring,  and  we  made  the  correction.  It  was  unfoi*tunate,  but  it 
was  necessary  in  this  one  crop.  In  about  40  ci^op  estimates  revised 
ill  December,  as  I  recall,  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  material 
change  was  made.  About  the  price  effect  of  the  correction,  it  was 
said  that  this  estimate  caused  a  depression  in  the  price,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  before  the  correction  was  made  the 
farmers  had  the  benefit  of  an  underestimate. 

AD.MINISTRATIVK    EXPENSES    IX    CONNECTION    WITH    INVESTIGATION, 

EXPERIMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

Mr.  LiviN(;sT(N.  The  next  item  is  No.  87v  for  general  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  investigation,  experi- 
ment, and  demonstration  conducted  in  the  Bureau  oi  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $9,365,  but  there  is 
an  actual  decrease  of  $10,035,  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Bureaus 
of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  This  item  will  now  meet  the  admin- 
istratiAC  expenses  of  the  combined  bureaus. 

TRANSFER  OF  DI'TIES  TO  THE  RUREATl    OF  MARKfTTS  AND  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

The  next  item  is  No.  88,  which  transfers  the  previous  duties  im- 

ijosed  by  law  on  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Sstimates  to  the  proposed  consolidated  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 
Estimates. 

FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  FUTURES  ACT. 

The  next  item  is  No.  89,  enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act,  in  which  we  are  suggesting  certain  changes  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  item  itself,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Morrill  to  outline  very 
briefly  the  reason  for  those  proposed  changes. 
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Mr.  Morrill.  The  change  relates  to  the  purchase  of  cotton.  Here- 
tofore we  have  been  compelled  to  send  back  to  the  Treasury  the 
money  received  from  rejected  cotton  which  we  could  not  use  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  standards.  We  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
appropriation  tor  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act  for  buying  cotton  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  in  prac- 
tical form  of  standards.  The  cotton  is  bought  out  in  the  field  on  the 
basis  of  samples  after  such  examination  as  can  be  made.  Because 
they  are  the  basis  of  arbitrations  and  settlements  of  disputes  involv- 
ing tlie  application  of  the  standards  in  the  buying  of  cotton  on  future 
exchanges  and  in  the  spot  markets  there  must  be  almsot  perfection 
in  the  sami)les  which  we  use.  Consequently  we  have  a  CTeat  deal  of 
cotton  that  after  we  get  it  to  Washington  and  have  paia  the  freight 
(charges  we  find  it  either  contains  only  a  small  amoimt  of  cotton  tSat 
is  usable  or  turns  out  not  to  be  satisfactory  for  our  purpose. 

That  is  no  criticism  of  the  man  who  buys  tlie  cotton.  His  work  is 
done  under  conditions  which  do  not  permit  him  to  make  the  exact 
match  which  ran  bo  made  in  Wasliington.  During  the  past  two  years 
tlie  price  of  cotton  has  been  so  high  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
maintain  our  stocks  for  the  preparation  of  these  standards  and  we 
are  therefore  quite  sliort  now.  Notwithstanding  the  price  of  cotton 
has  dropped  materially  from  what  it  has  been  heretofore,  that  drop 
merely  enables  us  to  come  somewhere  near  catching  up  by  buying 
additional  cotton  this  and  next  year  over  what  we  have  been  buying 
for  the  past  two  years  and  that  will  enable  us  to  go  ahead  and  pre- 
pare standards  such  as  we  arc  called  upon  to  furnish.  We  do  not 
ffive  these  standards  awav :  thev  are  sold  in  acccu'dance  with  the  terms 
of  the  cotton  futures  act. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  How  large  a  stock  of  cotton  do  you  have  on  hand 
to  make  these  standards  with? 

Mr.  Meadows.  About  400  bales  of  Upland  and  50  bales  each  of  sea 
island  and  Meade.    That  is  the  required  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  lost  some  money? 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  not  a  matter  on  our  part  of  trying  to  expand 
the  service. 

Mr.  MoRRiLi..  We  have  a  couple  of  men  out  in  the  field  on  accoimt 
of  the  drop  in  the  price  buying  it  while  down.  We  are  not  able  to 
got  it  exactly  as  low  as  the  market,  because  the  (lovernment  does  not 
pay  cnsli,  and  therefore  the  people  exact  a  higher  price  from  us  than 
from  others.  Tn  addition  to  that  we  impose  a  erood  deal  of  trouble 
in  getting  exactly  the  kind  of  cotton  we  want.  The  whole  work  d«ne 
under  the  cotton  futures  act  might  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
the  purchase  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  and  distribution  in  the 
form  of  practical  standards  and  the  cotton  quotation  service,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  amendments  to  the  act.  There  is  to  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  })ersonnel  or  expenses  connected  with  the  quotation 
service.     Tt  is  to  be  maintaine(l  on  just  its  ])resent  basis. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a  result  of  this  change  of  language  you  say  that 
von  will  want  an  increase  in  the  appro])riation? 

Mr.  MouRiiJ..  1  say  we  will  not.  We  will  get  more  results  in  the 
purchase  of  cotton  because  of  the  drop  in  the  price.  We  will  actually 
maintain  ourselves  on  the  present  basis.     There  will  be  no  increase  in 

the  service. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  I  judged  that  from  the  Book  of  Estimates. 
Mr.  Morrill.  We  are  ivot  expanding  at  all. 
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FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No,  90,  enforcement  of  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act,  where  we  are  asking  an  actual 
increase  of  $199,667.  Mainly,  that  increase  is  to  be  used  for  the 
enforcement  of  standards  for  milled  rice,  rye,  and  the  grain  sor- 
ghums. If  we  are  to  enforce  those  standaras,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  this  increase.  If  the  increase  is  not  granted,  we  will  simply 
not  enforce  the  standards  for  those  three  commodities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  increase  depQndent  entirely^ upon  the  pro- 
mulgation and  enforcement  of  standards  for  rise  and  grain  sor- 
ghums? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Virtually  so.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  service. 
Whether  that  demend  is  met  or  not  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
appropriation. 

administration  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   WAREHOUSE  ACT. 

The  next  item  is  No.  91,  administration  of  the  ITnited  States 
Federal  wareliouse  act.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Morrill  to  discuss  that  item 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MoRinix.  I  assume  because  of  the  past  history  of  the  ware- 
house act  that  the  chairman,  particularly,  who  has  observed  this  act, 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  what  has  been  accomplished.  Mr. 
Livin^ton  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  work  under  the  ware- 
house act  last  June,  and  I  have  been  personally  in  touch  with  its 
operations  since  that  time.  Prior  to  that  I  was  simply  more  or  less 
in  the  capacity  of  legal  advisor. 

During  the  period  since  July  1  we  have  licensed  approximately 
240  warehouses,  at  the  rate  oi  40  a  month,  and  the  applications 
are  right  now,  at  Christmas  time,  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day, 
and  we  are  issuing  licenses  approximately  at  the  same  rate. 

In  July,  I  think  it  was,  we  issued  the  regulations  for  wool  ware- 
houses. The  tobacco  regulations  have  been  approved  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer  for  distribution.  In  the  short 
time  since  the  wool  regulations  have  been  in  effect  we  have  licensed 
only  five  warehouses,  but  those  five  warehouses  have  20,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  them,  one-twelfth  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  time  also  we  have  been  called  upon  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  because  of  the  announcement  of  our  tobacco 
regulations,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  tobacco  standardization,  so 
as  to  carry  out  that  purpose  of  the  warehouse  act.  There  are  now  no 
standards  of  any  kind  that  are  in  general  use  for  tobacco,  no  com- 
mercial standards.  The  feeling  among  the  tobacco  trade  and  the 
industry  generally,  is  that  the  warehouse  act,  while  it  would  be  of 
value  in  its  present  form,  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  we  had 
l)ractical  Avorking  standards  that  the  farmers  could  apply  in  the 
warehousing  of  their  tobacco.  The  trade  themselves  desire  it.  For 
instance,  we  have  had  that  problem  put  up  to  us  particularly  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Gn)wers'  Association,  and  it  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  from  Kentucky. 
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Soiiu'  discussion  of  it  has  been  had  in  North  Carolina.  That,  hov- 
evt»i,  i.>  work  that  we  will  start  on  witli  onr  present  appropriation 
and  the  increases  we  are  asking  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  increai^ 
in^  any  activity  of  that  kind  but  simply  to  maintain  it.  The  increase 
that  we  are  askin<r  for  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  i-eqiiests 
that  come  to  us  for  explanations  of  the  warehouse  act,  l)ecause  at  the 
present  time  we  are  not  able  to  comply  with  nH[uests  that  come  to 
us  for  men  to  come  out  and  explain  the  warehouse  act  to  ware- 
housemen and  farmei's'  assocations  and  to  bankers  and  State  officials 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  I  have  followed  the  policy  since 
I  haw  l)een  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  warehou*^  act  of 
^etlin*r  results  where  they  count,  because  of  the  fact  that  most  ware- 
housemen feel  l>efore  they  come  into  the  warehouse  act  that  they  want 
to  see  how  somebody  else  has  gotten  along.  The  trouble  with  that  l*j 
that  if  evcrvbodv  held  back  nobobdy  would  come  in,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  gotten  the  entering  wedge  and  240  warehouses  have 
been  license<l  up  to  this  date.  The  statement  should  have  been  made 
before  that  this  involves  an  added  number  of  men  who  ai^e  nece^^ary 
to  make  actual  inspections  and  to  pass  on  the  warehouse  applicatioas 
that  are  made. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  I  do  not  just  remember,  does  the  warehouse  require 
periodical  iuspections  i 

Mr.  MoiiKiLL.  It  does  not  recpiire  periodical  inspections  in  the  sense 
of  regular  inspections,  l)ut  it  does  contemplate  inspections  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  because  it  is  desii'able  that  the  warehousemen  should 
not  know  exactly  when  the  inspector  is  coming  around.  They  try 
to  make  the  insi)ections  four  times  a  year.  In  some  cases  we  actually 
only  make  them  three  times.  Sometimes  an  inspection  will  follow 
another  in  two  months  and  sometimes  in  four  months^  but  in  the 
course  of  the  year  there  will  be  three  to  four  inspections.  AVe  get  a 
certain  number  of  rei)orts  which  embrace  a  limited  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  warehousc-s. 
It  may  be  of  inteiest  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  now  nearly 
$*J.5(H),()(K)  of  bonds  covering  w  arehouses  that  are  licensed. 

Mr.  Andkijsox.  You  mean  bonds  carried  against  the  w^arehouses? 

Mr.  iloRRiLL.  The  warehouseman  under  the  T'nited  States  wai'e- 
housc  act  must  furnish  a  ])ond  b(»fore  lie  gets  his  license  as  a  wai"e- 
houseman.  We  have  been  able  to  limit  those  l)(m<ls  almost  entirely 
to  surety  comi)any  bonds,  notwith>tanding  the  expense  of  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  warehouseman  comes  in  sometimes  because  he 
exi)ects  increased  business — we  have  the  statement  of  some  of  the 
warehousemen  to  that  elFect:  in  other  in>tances  thev  come  in  because 
their  customers  (lenian<l  the  assurance  and  pn)tection  that  they  will 
get  from  having  the  warehouse  licensed  under  the  warehouse  act. 
and  in  other  cases  thev  come  in  because  the  bajikers  insist  that  the 
l^rotection  shall  be  afforded  ^o  as  to  strengthen  their  receipts  for 
re<liscount  pur})oses.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  different  people  who 
came  in  contact  with  these  warehouses  looked  at  their  operations 
and  how  the  act  woiked,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  there  is 
really  anything  in  it,  simply  for  my  own  information  in  determining 
my  futuiv  course  of  acticm,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  some  banks  at 
])oints  where  licensed  warehouses  are  located,  and  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  statements  that  we  have  received,  I  have  a  letter 
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here  irom  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Douglasvilk*,  Cra., 
a  small  bank  in  a  town  where  there  is  such  a  warehouse.     It  savs : 

Yours  oi'  rht*  Hist  ro<vivtMl  in  reference  t^  the  bonded  wareliouse  we  have  in 
our  town.  The  I)<)nded  wareliouse  is  a  lifesaver  for  any  town.  I  feel  sure  we 
will  never  be  without  one  a/^ain,  it  is  such  a  safe  place  for  the  farmers  to 
store  their  cotton,  ami  it  makes  a  banivcr  feel  so  much  better  for  a  farmer  to 
come  into  his  bank  and  say  here  is  my  (M>tton  receipts,  please  attach  them  to  my 
notes,  and  if  you  need  them  to  hel])  your  credit  jro  ahead  and  use  tliem. 

Almost  unifornilv  the  bankers  in  the  towns  where  the  warehouses 
are  located  that  are  licensed  under  the  warehouse  act  write  us  lo  tliat 
effect.  I  have  been  lareful  in  making  mj-  inquiry,  and  framed  it  so 
as  to  call  for  criticism,  if  any  criticism  w^as  to  be  gotten,  without  any 
idea  of  commendation,  unless  they  wished  to  commend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  warehouse  act.  At  Atlanta  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is 
behind  the  warehouse  act,  cooperating  with  us,  through  the  means 
of  publicity  matter  and  otherw^ise,  endeavoring  to  bring  warehouses 
under  the  Avarehouse  act.  The  same  is  time  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
reserve  bank.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  have  also  given  their  ap- 
proval. Alsro  the  Richmond  Federal  reserve  bank.  I  might  say 
this,  with  reference  to  the  Dallas  Federal  reserve  bank,  that  when 
one  of  our  field  representatives  went  to  call  on  the  governor  he  said, 
"We  have  a  State  warehouse  act  which  seems  to  be  all  right.  ^Miat 
good  is  your  warehouse  act,  in  what  way  will  it  help^ '' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  governor  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  abso- 
lutely refused  to  cooperate,  because,  as  he  said,  he  "saAv  no  use  in  it.'' 
But,  after  going  over  the  act  and  the  regulations  and  the  form  of 
receipt  which  we  is^ue,  he  voluntarily  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
prepared  a  circular  letter  to  all  of  the  banks,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  warehouse  act  and  calling  attention  to  the  very  objection  he 
had  raised,  re\ersing  himself  on  it,  and  adopted  our  warehouse  re- 
ceipt as  a  substitute  for  the  form  w^hich  he  had  formerly  approved, 
calling  attention  to  that. 

We  have  durinp  the  past  two  Aveeks  received  a  call  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Oklahoma,  asking  us  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  formulating  a  bill  which  will  enable  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa under  its  warehouse  act  to  operate  in  conformity  with  the 
P^ederal  warehouse  act,  with  a  view^  to  the  operation  of  both  acts  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  license  fee  required  under  this  act? 

Mr.  Morrill.  There  is  a  license  fee  of  $2,  and  an  inspection  fee 
ranging  from  $5  to  $50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  warehouse  that 
is  applying  for  the  license. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  inspection  fee  is  exacted  at  the  time  of  making 
the  application? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  subsequent  fee  for  inspection? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir.  The  expense  as  it  is  is  rather  heavy  to  the 
warehouseman,  and  the  Government  does  not  itself  in  any  way  com- 
pensate him  directly  for  the  expense  he  incurs.  H(^  must  justify  his 
expense  either  out  of  increased  business,  increased  earnings,  or  out 
of  the  satisfaction  of  his  customers  from  the  benefits  they  get  from 
the  operation  of  the  warehouse  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  regulations  require  insurance  by  the  ware- 
houseman of  the  contents  ? 
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Mr.  Morrill.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  reflations  they  require 
him  to  insure  at  the  request  of  the  depositor.  In  the  case  of  the 
others  it  is  a  little  bit  different.  In  tobacco  it  is  left  to  the  depositor 
and  the  warehouseman  to  agree  upon  the  matter  of  insurance,  but 
under  all  the  i^egulations  the  warehouse  receipt  must  expressly  state 
whether  or  not  the  commodity  covered  by  the  receipt  is  insur^,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  standard  receipt! 
Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir  [handing  it  to  the  chairman] . 
Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  never  understood  why  they  did  not  more  gen- 
erally go  into  this  warehouse  system.    I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to 
the  red  tape  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  that.  It  was  a  new  thing, 
and  they  did  not  know  the  benefits  and  they  were  waiting  to  find  out. 
Mr.  Hawuson.  And  then  the  war  came  along. 
Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  the  war  came  along,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  enter  into  something  of  this  kind  which  seemed  to  be  largely  ex- 
perimental anyway,  but  aside  from  the  war  there  was  the  natural 
hesitancy  of  the  southern  people  to  try  out  something  new,  which 
was  experimental.  They  are  doing  it  now.  North  Carolina  two 
years  ago  passed  a  law  under  which  it  assessed  25  cents  a  bale  on 
cotton  ginned  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  warehouse  fund. 
They  provided  for  the  State  leasing  and  operating  of  warehouses. 
That  act,  neverthelessy  which  was  passed  two  years  ago,  was  never 
put  into  effect  until  this  fall  and  has  only  been  oj^erating  about  three 
months,  but  in  that  time  they  have  placed,  I  think,  25  or  26  ware- 
houses, that  they  had  leased,  under  the  Federal  warehouse  act  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  State  warehouse  system  a  standing  with 
banks  outside  ot  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  advised  that  recently  there  was*  a  failure 
of  a  very  large  cotton  warehouse  in  Georgia  where  there  were  re- 
ceipts outstanding  for  something  like  4,000  Dales  of  cotton  that  were 
not  in  the  warehouse.  Immediately  upon  that  failure  the  Greorgia 
Bankers'  Association  called  on  our  Atlanta  office  for  information 
about  the  warehouse  act.  They  are  getting  behind  the  member 
banks,  and  we  have  had  a  great  access  of  applications  for  licenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  naturally  would  think  there  would  be  more, 
since  they  are  trying  to  hold  cotton  now  i 

Mr.  AfoRRiLL.  To  some  extent  that  is  true,  with  the  additional 
factor  of  the  apparently  greater  safety  of  the  Federal  warehouse 
system,  of  the  inspection,  and  the  bond.  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
we  had  one  warehouseman  who  died  and  another  man  who  had  a 
fire,  and  one  or  two  other  instances  of  that  character,  and  in  each 
case  the  warehouse  checked  out  all  right.  As  to  the  ^ain  ware- 
housemen, they  have  had  a  strong  reason  for  not  coming  in  under  the 
warehouse  act,  because  of  the  Government's  control  exercised  during 
the  war  and  the  fear  of  Government  regulations.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  now  39  warehouses  licensed  under  the  act  since  last 

Julv. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  the  grain  elevators  located,  in  a  general 

wav  ? 

Sir.  Morrill.  We  have  warehouses  licensed  in  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Xorth  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  beginning  I  tried  to  work  out  the  system  on  an  economical 
basis,  but  found  that  there  was  this  distribution  all  over  the  country 
and  I  could  not  help  it.  The  applications  have  come  in  and  we  have 
tried  to  handle  them.  It  is  beginning  to  demonstrate  itself  as  being 
all  right  from  the  standpoint  of  the  warehousemen  and  the  bankers. 
The  increase  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
applications  plus  the  necessary  work  of  inspection,  and  oecause  while 
a  good  many  applications  are  coming  in  oi  warehousemen,  there  are 
a  good  many  who  come  in  only  after  talking  to  the  representative 
of  the  department  who  can  explain  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  ware- 
house act.  Thev  do  not  know  what  the  benefits  are.  That  can  not 
be  done  very  well  by  correspondence. 

In  other  words,  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  getting  warehouses 
into  operation  has  depended  upon  the  volume  of  work  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  it  has  any  value.  By  way  of  explanation  of  this  other 
work,  I  may  mention  the  work  involved  in  getting  the  Southeastern 
Underwriters'  Association  to  grant  a  reduction  of  insurance  rates  of 
25  per  cent  on  cotton  stored  in  licensed  warehouses,  and  such  work  as 

getting  these  Federal  reserve  banks  to  approve  the  receipts 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  What  is  the  increase  for* 
Mr.  Morrill.  The  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional field  men  to  make  inspections,  and  to  pass  on  the  applications 
and  to  answer  the  questions  that  are  asked  regarding  the  act,  with 
one  man  in  Washington  to  take  charge.    I  am  simply  acting  in  the 
interval  until  we  can  get  somebody  to  handle  it  better  than  1  can. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  new  men  do  you  propose  to  add? 
Mr.  Morrill.  There  will  be  one  man  in  charge,  three  additional 
supervisors,  six  inspectors,  and  three  stenographic  clerks.    When  I 
use  the  term  "  supervisor "  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  office 
man,  but  it  simply  means  that  he  is  at  headquarters  where  he  can 
handle  inspections  as  they  come  in  from  the  inspectors,  and  himself 
take  care  of  inquiries  as  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  the  organization  has  proceeded 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  should  now  divide  it  up  into  divisions? 

Mr.  ^Morrill.  We  have  had  to  do  so,  because  we  have  already 
had  to  put  a  man  in  charge  and  place  three  inspectors  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  two  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  is  traveling  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country.  I  can  only  judge  by  what. is  going  on  now. 
We  are  issuing,  as  I  have  said,  one  license  per  day  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  get  a  job  inspecting  these  grain 
^'arehouses. 

Mr.  Morrill.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  not  simply 
an  inspection  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  warehouse.  The  man 
who  makes  the  inspection  of  a  warehouse,  it  is  true,  must  inspect  the 
physical  condition  of  the  warehouse,  determine  its  capacity,  and  to 
see  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  storage  of  grain,  but  he  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  go  over  the  accounts  oi  the  warehouseman  to  see  that  he 
keeps  them  in  proper  shape,  and  ascertain  his  financial  standing  by 
going  to  the  bankers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  scattered  around  so  that  a  man  could 
spend  a  long  time  traveling  over  the  country  to  inspect  them. 
Mr.  RuBEY.  ^Yhat  do  you  pay  the  inspector? 
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Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  two  men  in  Washington  at  $2,500  a  year 
wlio  travel — that  is?,  they  handle  the  administrative  work  and  travel. 
We  have  one  man  at  Atlanta,  (Ja.,  at  $ii,100,  two  at  $1,760,  and  one 
at  Sl,5()(^  and  we  pay  two  men  in  North  Carolina  in  cooi>eration 
with  the  State,  our  part  bein^r  $1,800  in  one  case  and  $1,200  in  the 
other  case.    They  travel  on  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $4.    In  looking 
over  the  reports  of  our  inspectors,  I  found  that  some  of  the  inspectors 
were  away  fiom  home  somethinor  like  25  or  26  days  in  each  month, 
ridin^r  around  the  country  districts,  jumping  on  freip:ht  trains  and 
<rettinir  bu^/srics  and  that  sort  of  thing  to  go  around  in.    I  might  say 
that  the  actual  increase  we  are  asking  for  is  $35,000.     Although  the 
appropriation  for  the  ])ast  year  was  $35,000,  we  had  $30,000  of  the 
original  continuing  fund,  and  all  that  money  will  be   spent  this 
vear. 

Mr.  Andkrkon.  Your  actual  increase  is  $35,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  warehouse  act  itself  carried  an  appropriation 
that  remains  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  spend  this  year  how  much? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  $i^O,0(K)  available  in  that  fund  this  year. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  will  spend  $65,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  $100,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  makes  the  actual  increase  $35,000,  although 
the  apparent  increase  is  $65,000. 

FOR   ENFORCEMENT  OF  STANDARD  CONTAINER  ACT. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  92,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  standard  container  act.  This  appears  as  a  new  item,  whereas  it 
is  simply  transferred  from  the  general  expense  section  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  where  it  was  listed  as  Item  No.  86,  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
so  as  to  get  it  located  with  the  other  regulatory  acts.  We  are  asking 
for  an  increase  of  $1,000  in  this  item.  The  total  appropriation  in 
that  fund  would  be  $4,800.  It  is  to  be  used  largely  for  the  traveling 
expenses.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  Avork  must  ne<;essarily* travel 
considerably  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  inspections. 


Ti  ESDAY,  January  -t,  1921. 

INSECTICIDE  AND  FT^NGICIDE  BOARD. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  J.  E.  HATWOOD,  CHAIBXAN  OF  THE 
INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  BOASD. 

ADDITIONAL'  EMI»U)YEES — INCREASE   IN   SALARIES — PROMOTIONS,  ETC. 

Dr.  Hayav(H)d.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  statutory  roll,  which  I  will  take  up  item  by  item  and  explain 
to  you,  and  have  also  asked  for  an  increase  on  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priation. The  reasons  for  the  increase  are,  first,  that  from  a  small 
annual  business  of  four  to  five  millions  when  the  insecticide  law  was 
passed  the  gross  annual  sales  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  this 
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country  is  probably  now  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  The  business  to 
be  controlled  has  increased  some  800  per  cent  whereas  the  amount  to 
enforce  the  law  has  increased  about  70  per  cent.  Therefore,  for  this 
reason  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  industry  effectively  with 
the  present  appropriation.  In  many  cases  the  insecticide  board  has 
been  obliged  to  neglect  important  items  of  control  because  it  had  not 
the  force  for  the  work  and  has  been  obliged  to  see  low  grade,  adul- 
terated, and  misbranded  insecticides  and  fungicides  go  on  the  market 
without  taking  any  effective  action,  because  of  lack  of  force  caused 
by  lack  of  funds.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  reason.  Se  ondly, 
we  are  exercising  control  over  the  purity  of  the  calcium  arsenate. 
The  recent  discovery  of  calcium  arsenate  as  a  remedy  for  the  cotton 
boll  weevil  has  opened  a  large  and  new  field  for  the  sale  of  this  in- 
secticide. Three  years  ago  only  a  feAv  thousand  pounds  of  this  com- 
modity were  on  t^ie  market;  last  year  about  8.000,000  pounds  were 
shipped  in  the  South.  During  the  past  season  fully  10,000,000 
pounds  were  shipped  and  it  is  estimated  that  next  year  20,000,000 
pounds  will  be  shipped.  Unless  this  calcium  arsenate  is  of  a  certain 
high  standard  it  will  not  be  effective  or  w^ill  burn  the  cotton  to  which 
applied.  It  is  only  by  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act  that  the 
composition  of  this  insecticide  can  be  fully  and  legally  controlled. 
During  the  past  season  the  need  of  controlling  the  purity  of  this 
product  w^as  thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  all  of  the  in- 
spection force  of  the  board,  except  one,  and  a  large  pait  of  the  in- 
secticide board's  clerical  force  was  used  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  remainder  of  the  United  States  had  to  be  neglected 
during  this  time.  As  a  consequence  many  misbranded  and  adulter- 
ated insecticides  escaped  detection,  and  even  for  calcium  arsenate 
the  board  was  only  able  to  officially  inspect  about  2,190,324  pounds 
(about  one-fifth  the  amount  shipped) .  This  required  extended  chem- 
ical examinations  of  over  1,534  samples.  Unless  the  board's  appro- 
priation is  incieased,  therefore,  to  allow  it  to  get  more  help,  it  will 
be  absolutely  unable  to  control  this  situation  next  year.  The  inten- 
sive campaign  now  under  way  by  the  department  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  calcium  arsenate  will  be  ineffective  unless  this  material  is 
closely  inspected  to  see  that  it  is  of  such  standard  as  to  efficiently 
control  the  weevil  and  at  the  same  time  not  cause  serious  injury  to 
cotton  plants. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  do  toward  controlling  it  ? 

Dr.  Hayav(k)d.  Perhaps  I  should  have  started  by  explaining  that 
the  insecticide  act  of  1910  empowers  the  department  to  proceed  crim- 
inally against  manufacturers  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,  or  seize  shipments  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
products  provided  the  goods  enter  interstate  commerce  or  are  offered 
for  inaport  or  export  or  are  manufactured,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories.  The  law  is  enforced  by 
a  board  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  the  Insecticide 
and  Fungicide  Board.  Practically  all  calcium  arsenate  is  shipped 
in  intersate  commerce  to  the  Southern  States.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  law^  if  the  product  is  not  of  proper  strength  and  purity,  we 
proceed  against  the  manufacturer  by  criminal  prosecution  or  by 
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seizure  of  the  shipment,  thereby  taking  the  goods  out  of  the  channels 
of  trade  and  away  from  the  unsuspecting  consumer.  We  have  been 
enforcing  the  law  against  manufacturers  of  calcium  arsenate,  but 
have  not  had  enough  money  to  enable  us  to  do  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  seizing  some? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Oh,  yes ;  we  seized  upward  of  100,000  pounds  this 
year,  and  not  only  that  we  are  prosecuting  a  large  number  of  cases  at 
the  present  time. 

The  third  reason  we  ask  for  an  increase  in.  the  appropriation  this 
year  is  in  order  to  make  more  use  of  the  seizure  section  of  the  act. 
As  times  go  by  and  some  manufacturers  become  better  acquainted 
with  methods  of  evading  the  insecticide  act  the  insecticide  board 
finds  that  it  becomes  increasinglv  important  to  make  more  use  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  insecticide  act,  which  allows  the  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded  goods  to  be  removed  from  the  market.    To  make  use  of  this 
section  of  the  law  very  prompt  analyses  and  tests  must  be  made  of 
the  seized  samples  and  the  work  of  the  inspection  force  is  greatly  in- 
creased, because  of  the  necessity  of  locating  seizable  shipments  and 
collaborating  with  the  United  States  attorney  in  seizing  same.    In  the 
inspection  work  connected  with  the  control  of  calcium  arsenate,  sold 
for  cotton-boll  weevil  control,  it  is  only  by  seizure  action  that  the 
board  can  effectively  enforce  the  law  and  prevent  adulterated  and 
misbranded  shipments  of  calcium  arsenate  reaching  the  consumer. 
Also  in  case  of  many  other  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  disinfec- 
tants, seizure  action  is  the  only  action  that  is  effective.     With  the . 
present  inspection  and  scientific  force  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
seizures  that  should  be  made.    The  insecticide  board  constantly  finds 
itself  in  the  position  of  knowing  that  goods  should  be  seized  but  being 
unable  to  seize  them  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  inspection  and  scien- 
tific force.     To  effectively  use  the  seizure  section  of  the   act  the 
inspection  and  scientific  force  should  be  materially  increased.     An- 
other general  reason  why  additional  funds  are  needed  is  the  ^reat  in- 
crease in  cost  of  everything:  we  have  to  get.    During  the  past  few 
years  and  still  continuing  the  price  of  official  samples  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  purchased  by  the  board's  inspectors  has  increased 
fully  100  per  cent.    These  are  almost  exclusively  chemical  products 
and  the  price  of  chemicals  has  not  yet  shown  the  same  tendency 
toward  lower  prices  as  have  some  of  Ihe  other  materials  of  everyday 
life.    We  are  not  justified  in  assuming'  that  lower  prices  for  cheniicals 
wmII  be  reached  by  1922.    The  cost  of  shipping  samples  to  Washington 
has  greatly  increased  and  traveling  expenses  have  increased  sub- 
stantially.   The  increase  in  expenses  to  maintain  the  inspection  force 
and  the  new  inspectors  which  we  hope  to  get,  applies  as  well  to  the 
entomologists,  plant  pathologists  and  other  employees  working  in  the 
field.    There  is  as  vet  no  tendency  toward  lower  prices  for  travelers. 

Mr.  Anderson,  t^t  mo  see  if  t  understand  you  correctly:  Do  you 
actually  make  tests  on  the  trees  to  see  if  these  insecticides  perform 
as  they  are  represented? 

Dr.  Haywood.  We  do,  Mr.  Anderson.  The  inspectors  purchase 
samples  and  send  them  here  to  us  and  we  test  them  to  find  out  if 
they  are  as  represented,  and  if  they  are  not  as  represented  we  report 
them  as  misbranded.  There  will  be  on  one  label  many  claims  against 
many  insects ;  another  label  will  have  many  claims  against  plant  dis- 
eases and  we  have  to  test  them  all  to  see  if  they  are  as  represented. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  making  these 
tests  right  along? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  constantly  trying  to  find  something  that 
i^ill  do  these  things,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Haywoc«>.  They  do,  and  it  helps  us  a  great  deal ;  but  when  a 
man  makes  a  mixture  of  certain  cnemicals  and  says  it  will  kill 
certain  insects  you  have  to  make  a  test  of  it  to  see  if  it  will  do  so. 
We  are  able  many  times  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  tests  already  made, 
whether  an  insecticide  will  or  will  not  do  what  is  claimed,  but  in 
many  cases  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  might  explain  how  the  work  is  conducted. 

Dr.  Haywood.  This  is  run  as  a  board  and  I  am  the  chairman  of 
that  board.  We  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  this  straight.  Is  this  testing  worked  out 
in  the  field  on  these  plants  and  animals,  or  is  it  done  by  you  out  of  your 
office? 

Dr.  Haywood.  It  is  done  by  employees  of  the  board  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  We  pay  for  the 
actual  testing  work,  but  it  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  these 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  else  besides  samples  do  you  pay  for? 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  men  are  paid  their  salaries ;  do  you  pay  them 
something  besides  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  We  pay  them  their  salaries. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Tell  us  just  what  you  pay  them  for. 

Mr.  Byri^s.  You  say  you  are  doing  these  thin^  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  other 
bureaus.  You  do  not  pay  the  employees  of  the  Plant  Industry  Bu- 
reau, do  you  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes^  sir :  those  that  test  our  samples. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Dr.  Hayw^ood.  Employees  of  the  board  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  paid  out  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Are  they  paid  out  of  some  other  fund  also  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Absolutely  not;  they  simply  work  under  these  bu- 
reaus but  are  paid  out  of  our  funds. 

Mr.  Bubey.  One  other  question;  do  you  require  a  manufacturer 
to  submit  his  insecticide  to  you  and  you  O.  K.  it  as  being  as  repre- 
sented? 

Dr.  Haywcx>d.  No,  .sir;  the  law  does  not  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Bubey.  Why  would  that  not  be  a  good  thing? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Because  there  are  many  reasons  against  the  Gov- 
ernment giving  an  O.  K.  for  these  insecticides. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  the  market  you  proceed 
to  investigate  it  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  do  not  take  any  steps  against  it,  is  that 
not  equivalent  to  an  O.  K. ! 
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Dr.  I1ay\v<h)d.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bykxes.  Does  he  then  state  that  it  has  been  examined  hy  the 
(lenartnient? 

Dr.  TIavwooi).  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  AxDKRsox.  Even  if  yon  O.  K.  his  formnla,  you  still  have  to 
examine  the  ^oods  to  see  if  it  comes  up  to  the  formula? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Haiumsox.  The  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  manufacturer 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  nViiXEs.  Is  there  no  Avay  to  avoid  purchasin*]^  these  samples? 

Dr.  Haywooo.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  see  tliat  there  is  any  way  to  avoid 
that ;  we  can  not  compel  these  manufacturers  to  ^ive  the  samples 
to  us. 

salaries. 

The  next  tiling  is  item  No.  8  on  pa<re  "2X1,  *'one  clerk,  clas*.  4.^ 
That  is  for  the  promotion  of  a  clerk  in  charge  of  the  acH^ountinp 
Avork,  from  $1,<)()0  to  $1,S()().  This  is  a  man  who  has  V)een  in  the 
service  for  six  years  and  thoroughly  merits  and  deserves  this  pn>- 
motion.  He  has  an  ex(»ellent  record  for  efficiency,  dependability,  and 
faithfulne»^.  He  is  an  all  around  office  clerk  of  the  highest  grade, 
possessing  good  judgment  and  executive  ability.  The  salary  he  now 
receives  is  entirely  out  of  proporticm  to  the  service  he  is  rendering 
antl  is  below  the  giade  of  ^^imllar  positions  in  the  department.  For 
this  latter  reas(m  the  retention  of  this  employee  in  the  ]K>8ition  is 
problematical  as  posit i(ms  paying  higher  salaries  are  always  open 
for  capable  anil  trained  auditors.  The  positicm  was  created  in  I9I5 
and  the  salary  fixed  then  has  remained  stationary.  Since  19i;i  the 
position  has  been  filled  by  four  diiferent  auditors,  including  the 
present  incumbent.  Two  resigned  to  accept  outside  employment 
and  one  died.  The  $1,60()  salary,  Avhich  the  position  now  commands, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  salary  paid  to  second  assistant  auditors  in  the 
auditing  divisions  of  other  bureaus  in  the  department  where  ojiiwr- 
tunity  for  promotion  exists.  This  employee  is  of  particular  value 
in  the  position  for  the  reason  that  during  the  nearly  six  yeai*s  he 
has  been  with  the  board  he  has  become  familiar  with  the*  various 
projects  and  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the  board,  which  makes  for 
intelligent  and  beneficial  cooperation  between  the  auditing  office  and 
the  various  officials  engaged  m  the  work. 

The  next  item  is  for  two  clerks,  at  $1,400  per  year,  an  inci-ease  of 
one  clerk  from  $1,200.  This  employee  is  a  very  conscientious  and  ex- 
cellent clerk.  She  is  a  fast  and  accurate  stenotypist,  and  has  shown 
exceptional  capacitv  for  handling  large  quantities  of  work  which 
involve  technical  difficulties.  She  is  acting  as  secretary  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  She  also  has  supervision  over  the  files  and  records 
of  the  technical  laboratory  data  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  also 
of  the  insecticide  ana  fungicide  chemical  laboratory.  She  is  verr 
capable  and  her  experience  in  the  work  enables  her  to  perfoim  in- 
telligently many  details  of  the  work  without  close  supervision.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  war,  when  she  could  many  times  have  gone  to 
another  department  and  gotten  more  than  she  is  now  receiving,  slie 
stayed  with  us.  and  I  think  that  she  thoroughly  deserves  this  pro- 
motion. 
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In  item  8  you  will  notice  we  have  dropped  two  clerks,  at  $1,000 
«ach,  but  to  understand  that  you  will  have  to  read  items  10,  12,  and 
14.  Item  12  drops  two  clerks  and  sample  collectors,  at  $1,000  each. 
These  recommendations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  rearranging  the 
roll  so  as  to  eliminate  low-salaried  positions,  which  prevents  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  the  best  advantage.  No  increase  in  expenditures  is 
involved,  and  the  change  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  good  admin- 
istration and  a  better  utilization  of  public  money  to  secure  the  mslxi- 
mum  results.  It  is  believed  that  the  change  will  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  will  enable  us  to  obtain  the  type  of 
employee  necessary  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  vacant  now  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Not  exactly;  two  are  filled  by  temporary  clerks. 
The  positions  have  been  filled  off  and  on,  but  we  are  unable  to  keep 
the  clerks  if  they  are  any  good  or  are  compelled  to  let  them  go, 
because  they  are  incompetent.  We  are  now  trying  to  fill  the  vacant 
position  with  a  satisfatory  employee  as  services  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  our  current  work. 

In  regard  to  item  9  this  emplovee  thoroughly  merits  and  deserves 
this  promotion.  He  has  an  excellent  record,  and  during  eight  years' 
experience  in  the  work  has  become  familiar  with  the  board^  attitude 
in  all  phases  of  this  inspection  work.  He  is  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied for  inspection  work,  possessing  personal  attributes,  such  as 
initiative  and  good  address,  coupled  with  resourcefulness,  tact,  and 
good  judgment.  The  territory  assigned  to  him  includes  Arkansas, 
northern  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  near- 
by places;  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. He  is  exceptionally  energetic  and  industrious,  and  this  has 
been  a  material  aid  in  enabling  him  to  cover  this  large  territory, 
but  the  important  factor  in  his  success  is  his  ability  to  cultivate  and 
develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  essential  in  the  work  on  the  part 
of  dealers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  railroad  officials,  and  employ- 
ees. He  is  not  paid  anything  like  the  salary  that  is  paid  food 
and  drug  inspectors  and  if  you  will  bear  Avith  me  I  want  to 
read  into  the  record  a  letter  this  gentleman  wrote  us.  under  date  of 
November  23, 1920,  in  which  he  says : 

I  have  recently  jriven  considerable  t bought  to  a  (iiiestion  wbicli,  T  believe, 
quire  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  man  every  eijxht  years  or  so,  even 
thoujrb  he  is  emi)loy(Ml  by  th<»  Department  of  Airrlculture.  and  that  question  Is: 
When  am  I  jroinjr  to  receive  an  increase  in  sahiry«V 

You  know,  Mr.  Shlbley,  I  can  not  help  thlnivinff  that  any  hope  of  an  Increase 
1»y  appropriation  jit  the  conilnp  session  of  Conjjress  is  but  a  forlorn  one.  Please 
l)e  assured  that  I  know  Dr.  Haywood  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  con- 
vince the  committee  of  Con^rress  that  an  Increase  should  be  allowed.  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  estimates  contained  a  recommendation  for  my  pro- 
motion and  that  all  increases  in  statutory  salaries  were  exc'uded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  matter  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  reclassification  of  sala- 
ries then  under  way.  You  will  also  recall  that  early  In  the  year  I  expressed 
to  you  my  Intention  to  resign  or  transfer  and  was  persuaded  to  continue  with 
the  board  In  the  hope  that  the  ree!«sslflcation  bill  would  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  you  have  used  all  reasonable  effort  to 
secure  a  raise  for  me  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
intended  in  the  light  of  a  complaint  in  that  connection.  I  can  frankly  say 
that  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  for  you,  but  It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  I  can  not  much  longer  discard  all  self-respect  in  remaining  at  my  present 
salary. 
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I  mil  writiiiju:  to  see  If  there  is  any  way  In  which  an  increase  can  be  grtnted 
me  by,  say  the  first  of  the  year,  under  the  lump-sum  roll.  I  have  not  anytbing 
ileflnite  in  mind  that  I  expect  to  go  to  at  the  present  time,  but  if  something  ctn 
not  l>e  dctne  for  me  on  the  salary  proposition,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resign  or 
transfer  to  some  other  branch  of  the  ser\'ice  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  was  not  a  requested  letter.  He  wrote  from 
his  heart  and  the  wav  he  feels  is  the  wav  vou  would  feel,  the  wav  any 
man  would  feel  who  was  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  man  is 
doing.  He  has  been  seven  years  in  that  position  without  a  raise  in 
salary.  We  have  four  insecticide  and  fungicide  inspectoi's  here  at 
$l,COb  each,  cme  of  which  represents  a  transfer  from  the  lump-sum 
roll  at  $1,600:  then  we  have  promoted  one  from  $1,600  to  $2,000 
(item  9)  and  a  new  place  is  added  which  offsets  this.  This  new  pkce 
and  that  in  item  11  are  recommended  in  lieu  of  items  12  and  8.  This 
will  involve  no  increase  in  funds  and  w^ill  provide  adequate  salaries 
which  can  more  readilv  be  utilized. 

The  next  is  item  No.  14,  "  one  laboratory  helper  at  $1,200."'*  It  is 
recommended  that  this  be  changed  to  "  laboratory  helper,"  as  this 
change  in  title  more  clearly  indicates  the  class  o^  work  performed 
by  this  employee.  He  has  custody  of  the  many  thousands  of  samples 
and  subsamples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  examined  in  the 
chemical  laboratories  and  of  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  used  in 
the  work.  All  his  spare  time  is  devoted  to  usual  laboratory  helper 
work  in  which  he  is  exceptionally  proficient;  having  been  with  il<5 
six  or  seven  yeai*s. 

We  are  asking  in  item  Xo.  15  that  one  laboratory  helper  l)e  in- 
creased $160  per  year.  The  man  who  is  doing  this  work  is  excep- 
tionally efficient,  being  dependable,  thorough  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  The  salary  he  is  receiving  is  very  much  less  than 
salaries  paid  other  employees  in  the  department  performing  similar 
work.  He  is  a  married  man  and  in  order  to  retain  his  services  in 
the  face  of  much  more  lucrative  positions  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
given  an  increase  in  salaiy. 

In  item  Xo.  18  we  are  asking  that  a  laborer  be  increased  $300:  that 
is  from  $600  to  $900  per  year.  This  envployee  is  in  charge  of  the 
cleaning  and  laboring  work  of  the  Olive  Building.  He  is  exception- 
ally dependable  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  work.  Dur- 
ing the  nearly  three  years  that  he  has  been  with  the  lK)ard  his  record 
has  been  excellent  in  every  respect.  He  is  handy  with  tools  and  takes 
a  special  interest  in  making  minor  repairs  of  various  kinds  as  re- 
quired in  the  building.  He  is  a  married  man  and  we  believe  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  department  will  be  served  b}-  giving  him  a  salary 
which  will  fairly  compensate  him  for  the  work  he  is  doing  and 
which  may  retain  him  in  the  position  lie  now^  holds. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  thought  you  had  one  man  who  was  an  exceptional 
case  but  all  of  your  cases  seem  to  be  exceptional  ones. 

Dr.  Haywood.  You  must  remember  that  our  statutory  roll  was 
established  on  July  1,  1916,  at  which  time  the  employees  covered 
by  it  were  transferred  thereto  without  any  increase  in  salary.  No 
increases  have  been  granted  in  any  of  these  positions  since  that  time, 
nor  have  there  been  any  new  positions  created  which  would  permit 
a  line  of  promotion-.  In  the  same  period  employees  on  the  lump- 
sum rolls  in  this  and  other  bureaus  have  received  increases.  In  adm- 
tion  to  the  employees  mentioned  above  for  promotion  there  are  a 
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number  of  others  on  our  statutory  roll  who  merit  increased  compen- 
sation in  recognition  of  their  efaciency,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  morale  of  any  organization  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  no  such 
recognition  is  accorded  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Next  is'  item  No.  19,  laborer,  an  increase  of  $360  per  year  is  asked 
for  him.  This  employee  is  on  duty  at  the  insecticide  testing  labora- 
tory of  the  board  at  Vienna,  Va.  He  is  a  very  faithful,  capable,  and 
dependable  employee  and  during  the  nearly  six  years  he  has  been  at 
the  Vienna  station  he  has  developed  from  an  ordinary  laborer  into 
a  man  skilled  in  the  perfoimance  of  several  lines  of  work.  His 
duties  consist  in  operating  the  tractor  in  plowing,  cultivating  and 
application  of  spray  materials,  looking  after  animals  and  chickens 
used  in  testing  experiments,  pruning  trees,  driving  an  auto  truck 
and  making  minor  repaii*s  of  various  kinds  and  other  miscellaneous 
labor.  He  is  a  married  man  and  in  every  way  merits  and  deserves 
this  promotion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  a  tabulated  statement  on  page 
284  in  which  you  show  an  increase  from  $10,000  to  $17,430. 

Dr.  Haywood.  I  want  to  make  a  slight  correction  in  that  table. 
We  show  an  increase  for  salaries  from  $70,740  to  $79,500  and  that 
should  be  from  $70,740  to  $82,000  or  $83,000  because  we  are  going  to 
need  a  considerably  increased  personnel;  four  or  five  new  cliemists, 
an  entomologist,  a  plant  pathologist,  and  an  extra  inspector  whom 
we  expect  to  appoint  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation  and  which 
will  bring  salaries  for  1922  up  to  about  $83,000,  and  which  will  de- 
crease the  *'  traveling  expenses  "  and  "  equipment  and  material " 
about  equally,  and  the  figures  to  which  you  refer  would  then  read 
about  $15,430  for  equipment  and  material. 

Mr.  Anderson.  An  increase  of  about  $5,000? 

TO  ESTABLISH  A  TEMPORARY  LABORATORY. 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir.  First  of  all  we  will  have  to  establish 
down  in  Louisiana,  during  the  cotton-growing  season,  a  temporary 
laboratory  where  we  will  work  for  about  four  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  do  you  have  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Haywood.  We  have  to  do  that  because  it  takes  us  so  long  to 
get  the  samples  to  Washington  for  examination.  If  a  shipment  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  prompt  action  must  be  taken  to  effect 
seizure. 

If  w^e  do  not  act  quickly  and  make  an  analysis  quickly  and 
promptly  report  it  back  to  the  United  States  attorney  who  makes  the 
seizure,  it  escapes  and  gets  out  into  trade,  and  we  want  to  have  a 
laboratory  there  for  four  months  of  the  year  that  can  make  these 
analyses  quickly  and  get  them  to  the  United  States  Attorney  right 
there  on  thci  ground.  We  do  not  actually  expect  to  hire  a  new  lab- 
oratory and  equip  it,  but  borrow  laboratory  space  from  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  that  already  has  a  chemical  laboratory  at  New  Orleans, 
and  equip  such  space  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation which  will  enable  them  to  establish  an  experimental 
station  at  two  or  three  points  outside  of  Louisiana,  and  urges  that 
different  climatic  conditions  will  have  a  different  effect  upon  the 
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method  of  the  handling  of  this  insecticide.     Does  it  mean  that  you 
want  to  establish  a  laboratory  at  every  station  they  have^ 

Mr.  IIayavooi).  It  certainly  d(3es  not  mean  that,  and  it  does  not 
mean  that  we  want  to  establTsh  a  permanent  laboratory  there  at  all. 
The  Bureau  of   Kntomology  do(»s  not  have  chemical    laboratories. 
I  am  referring  to  a  chemical  laboratory.    It  only  means  that  we  are 
going  to  borrow  space  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  a  laboratory 
station  the  Bureau  now  has  there.   The  Bureau  ali-eady  has  laboratories 
there  under  the  food  and  drugs  act.    We  plan  to  borrow  from  them 
the  uso  of  one  of  their  laboratory  stations,  but  we  will  furnish  nee- 
essarv  equijmient  and  st»nd  chemists  there  to  do  the  work  during 
the  season  when  the  calcium  ai-senate  is  Iwing  shipped.    The  samples 
of  calcium  arsenate  collected  by  our  inspectors  will  l^e  sent  to  this 
laboi-atory  and  the  chemical  examination  work  centralized  there. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  But  thev  have  a  laboratory  now  in  Ix>uisiana  ? 
Mr.  IIaywooi).  The  liureau  of  Chemistry  has  one. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  one? 
Mr.  Hayw(k)d.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  a  chemical  laboratory. 
Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  experimental  work  upon  the  methods  of 
controlling  the  boll  weevil,  and  studying  the  effect  of  the  applicatioB 
of  this  method. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  to  establish  one  there,  too? 
Mr.  Hayw(k)I).  Xot  to  establish  a  similar  laboratory:  no,  sir.    We 
want  to  go  down  there  for  a  temixuary  period  of  four  months  and 
do  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  at  New  Orleans? 
Mr.  H.NYwoon.  Yes. 

Ml*.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  ])ick  these  samples  up? 
Mr.  TIaywooi).  We  pick  these  samples  up  mostly  in  Texas,  Ix)uis- 
iana,  (Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Okla- 
homa,  South   Carolina,   Xorth   Carolina,   Arkansas,   Virginia,   and 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  |)ick  them  up  all  over  the  cotton  belt  as  the  boll- 
weevil  progresses? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes;  but  the  boll-weevil  is  much  worse  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  therefore  we  ])ick  up  moi'e  thei'e. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  reason  feu*  that  is  that  the  fanner  in  that  re- 
gion has  a  better  undeistandiner  of  the  situation  than  in  some  others 
that  are  as  far  removed  as  the  Tallulah  country. 

^Ii*.  Byrnes.  There  are  two  sides  to  that.  In  the  first  place,  the 
old  fellow  knows  how  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  he  does  not 
take  everything  that  is  handed  to  him.  In  the  old  States  he  gets 
wise  on  the  subject  and  he  does  not  fall  for  everything  that  is  adver- 
tised.   He  has  had  experience. 

FOR   PREVENTINO    MANTFAC^IRE,  ETi'.,  OF   ADrLTERATKD  OR   MI8BRANDED 

PARIS  GREENS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Haywood.  But  the  calcium -arsenate  situation  is  a  reallv  se- 
rious situation,  because  very  large  quantities  of  this  calcium  arse- 
nate are  being  sold.  Ten  million  pounds  went  to  the  South  last 
year,  and  it  does  a  great  deal  of  injury  if  not  of  the  proper  standard. 
'Fhere  have  been  so  many  shipments  of  adulterated  and  misbranded 
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calcium  arsenates  that  the  whole  campaign  down  there  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  is  carrying  on  to  introduce  calcium  arsenate  as 
a  remedy  will  be  ruined  if  the  consuming  public  are  going  to  pur- 
chase substandard  calcium  arsenate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  all  agree  on  that.  The  only  question  is  how 
much  money  is  necessary  to  spend  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HAyw<x>D.  Well,  I  estimated  about  $5,000  extra  approximately 
would  be  used  for  "  equipment  and  material."  I  estimated  that  it 
would  take  $4,000  to  equip  that  laboratory  down  there  and  $1,000 
for  increased  cost  of  other  necessary  equipment  and  material  such 
ns  worn-out  farm  machinery,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  carrv  on  the  work  vou  want  to  carry  on  down 
tliere  ? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Only  for  *'  equipment  and  material  "  but  not  for  the 
extra  chemists  that  we  expect  to  employ,  because  they  come  in  this 
item  up  above — salaries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  firms  are  there  making  this  calcium 
arsenate? 

Mi\  Hayw(K)D.  Well,  calcium  arsenate,  just  that  single  insecticide, 
is  made  by  25  firms;  20  or  25,  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figure.  And 
we  expect  that  these  25  companies  will  send  20,000,000  pounds  of 
calcium  arsenate  to  the  South  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Cleveland  ana  Toledo,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
New  York  (^ity :  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago ;  Reading,  Pa. ;  Middleport, 
N.  Y. ;  Boundbrook,  N.  J.;  Brooklyn;  Jersey  City;  Baltimore; 
and  one  or  two  men  in  some  of  the  other  States,  but  just  where  they, 
are  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  have  a  formula  for  this,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Haywck)d.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  does  not  the  (xovernment,  instead  of  letting  this 
stuff  get  out  and  be  shipped  by  them,  put  a  man  in  to  inspect  it  at 
the  factory? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Mr.  Wason,  that  would  l)e  the  finest  idea  in  the 
world,  if  the  law  were  written  that  way,  but  the  law  is  not  written 
that  way,  and  Ave  can  not  enforce  it  in  that  way.  The  law  says  that 
we  shall  take  the  samples  after  they  have  entered  into  interstate 
commerce  and  shall  examine  them  and  find  out  if  thev  are  adul- 
terated  or  misbranded.  T  would  like  to  see  the  law  changed  so  that 
we  could  inspect  at  the  source,  but  that  would  be  a  much  more 
expensive  procedure  than  at  present.  I  will  tell  you  why.  There 
are  al)out  25  manufacturers  of  calcium  arsenate,  but  there  are  also 
2,500  manufacturers  of  other  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  we 
would  have  to  have  chemists  at  all  these  places.  How  are  you  going 
to  «:et  around  it?  If  vou  send  a  chemist  to  one  manufacturer  the 
other  manufacturers  have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  send  a  man  to 
(Bxamine  their  goods,  too. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  can  answer  you.  If  we  can  pass  a  law  alongf  the 
lines  vou  and  I  were  talking  about,  Ave  would  pass  a  law  that  no 
insecticide  shall  be  manufactured  for  interstate  commerce  without 
a  i^ermit  from  the  Government,  and  then  we  would  hold  them  to 
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the  25  and  your  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  manufacturers  would 
not  need  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Hatw(k>i).  That  is  just  for  calcium  arsenate:  but  there  are 
hundred?  of  other  insecticides. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  there  are  other  preparations  other  than 
calcium  arsenate? 

Mr.  IIaywckjd.  Yes;  Paris  «^reen,  lead  arsenate,  Bordeaux  mixture, 
animal  dips,  insecticides  for  poultry,  lime  and  sulphur  preparations, 
disinfectants,  and  hundreds  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  does  seem  to  me  like  you  ought  to  have  somebody 
here  following  the  thing  along. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  meat  inspection  is  made  at  the  source,  and  it 
costs  $4,(X)()/H)(). 

Mr.  Hayw(K)D.  This  would  cost  more  than  that.  It  is  true  that  it 
w(;uld  be  more  effective.  If  you  want  to  take- care  of  2,5(X»  manufac- 
turing places  you  have  got  to  appoint  a  jgreat  deal  larger  force  than 
we  have  or  that  we  could  think  of  appointing  under  any  such  small 
appropriation  as  this.    I  would  like  to  see  that  law  passed. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  as  it  looks  to  me,, you  are  just  making  a  grab 
here  and  there.  You  are  not  controlling  the  situation,  and  there  is 
any  quantity  of  people  in  the  South  that  get  their  stuff  that  is  of 
no  use  to  them,  and  their  monev  is  irone. 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  think  you  are  more  or  less  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Haywood.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  really  control  this  large 
industry  with  the  funds  now  at  oin*  disposal.  But  we  go  to  work 
and  we  examine  manufactured  goods.  To  be  sure,  we  can  not  examine 
every  shipment  that  a  manufacturer  turns  out,  but  when  we  examine 
and  seize  a  shipment  of  goods  and  prosecute  the  manufacturer  he  is 
much  more  careful  of  the  next  batch  he  turns  out.  Aft«r  we  have 
j)rosecuted  him,  after  we  have  seized  his  goods,  and  especially  after 
a  court  judgment  has  been  rendered  and  published,  his  competitors 
use  the  court  judgment  to  his  detriment  with  regular  and  prospective 
purchasei-s  of  his  g(X)ds.  He  is  given  notoriety  that  he  does  not  like, 
and  he  is  more  careful  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Wason.  Ten  years  ago  I  would  agree  to  your  statement  re- 
garding the  effect  of  publicity,  but  I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  it 
now,  because  I  think  there  is  generally  a  friendly  feeling  existing 
between  the  most  of  these  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Of  course,  that  is  the  fault  of  your  law. 

Mr.  Wason.  No;  that  is  the  growth  of  the  concentration  of  in- 
terests into  groups.  It  is  not  only  true  of  manufacturers,  but  it  is 
true  of  everythingelse. 

Mr.  Ha ywood.  n^hat  I  meant  was  that  it  was  the  fault  of  your 
law  that  we  could  not  enforce  it  in  the  way  that  you  speak  of  ;"biit| 
of  course,  that  is  up  to  Congress.    That  is  not  for  us. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  following  along  certain  lines.  I  am  taUdng 
about  a  comprehensive  survey  and  control  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  would  tie  delighted  to  have  it  the  way  yea 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Nothing  further. 
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FEDEEAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  C.  L.  MABI«ATT,  OHAIBMAN. 
TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  LUMP-SUM  ROLL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  that  the  first  item  that  you  have  is  for  the 
transfer  of  an  assistant  from  the  himp  fund  to  the  statutory  roll. 
Is  this  your  assistant  or  an  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  that  fcoard? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  regard  to  the  general  administrative  clerical 
force  of  the  board,  all  these  transfers  are  of  additions  made  to  take 
care  of  increased  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  them  are  transferred  from  the  item  on 
page  286  and  some  form  of  pink  boUworm  item,  which  appears 
under  the  miscellaneous  section. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  that  pink  bollworm  got  into  the  class  of  per- 
manent appropriations?  What  I  mean  is  that  if  this  pink  bollworm 
is  a  continuing  item,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  transferring  the 
clerks  over  to  the  statutory  roll,  but  if  there  is  a  probability  that  that 
pink  bollworm  work  is  going  to  be  finished,  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  transferring  those  clerks  over  to  the  permanent  roll. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  would  prefer  not  to  transfer  them,  but  we  are 
required  to  make  such  transiers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  can  find  out  what  the  facts  are  you  can  trans- 
fer or  not  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  I  can  tell  you  briefly  what  the  possible  future  is 
of  that  work.  This  pink  bollworm  work  will  not  be  finished  in 
a  year  or  two ;  it  is  much  too  big  a  proposition  for  that.  It  will  be 
going  on  if  we  are  successful,  as  we  certainly  will  be  if  we  get  ade- 
quate State  and  Federal  cooperation  for  a  period  of  5  to  10  years — 
more  likely  10  than  5;  but  the  appropriations  for  that  work,  if  it 
is  adequately  supported  at  the  beginning,  should  be  much  less  each 
year.  You  will  recall  that  last  year  we  asked  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee for  a  much  smaller  appropriation  than  before,  under  the 
belief  that  we  were  pretty  well  along  with  the  work.  If  we  lose 
out  and  the  insect  gets  out  of  hand  the  work  will  probably  come  to 
a  sudden  end  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  appropriation ;  that  is,  that 
used  for  extermination:  it  will  then  become  a  research  and  farm 
control  problem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  TKese  transfers  were  incidental  to  your  lump  sum 
last  year,  and  the  clerks  which  have  been  carried  in  this  pink  boll- 
ifvorm  item? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  no  new  positions  in 
this  list. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  increase  of  $50,000  in  item  No.  21. 
Tell  us  about  that. 

TO  regulate  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  etc. — TO  ESTABLISH 

AND  MAINTAIN  QUARANTINE  DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Item  No.  21  is  the  general  expense  item  for  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board.  In  other  words,  it  provides  for  all 
the  work  of  the  board — all  of  its  administrative  work  other  than 
that  covered  by  special  appropriations.    Some  of  the  special  ap- 
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propriations  are  administered  by  the  board,  such  as  the  pink  lx)ll- 
worin  and  potato  wart  appropriations,  and  others  are  assi^ed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Phmt  Industry,  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Entoniolo<rv.  Init 
enforced  as  to  the  (juarantine  and  regulation  of  movement  of  prod- 
Uits  l)y  the  board  in  cooperation  with  th(»se  bureaus. 

I'his  general  expense  item  covers  the  achninistration  of  some  28 
foreijrn  quarantines:  that  is,  quarantines  restricting  or  prohibitinir 
the  entry  of  foreiirn  plants  and  plant  products  and  some  12  domef^tic 
phmt  (juarantines,  such  as  the  pink  l)oll  weevil,  moth,  and  Japanese 
beetle  (juarantine,  etc.  Of  these  40  <iuarantines,  or  repnilator^'  orders, 
only  live  of  them  are  taken  care  of  by  the  special  appropriations 
referred  to:  that  is,  the  pink  bollworm,  the  corn  borer,  the  Japanese 
beetle,  the  (rypsy  and  bn)wn-tail  moth,  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  (piarantines.  That  leaves  35  quarantines  and  restrictive  orders 
that  are  taken  care  of  under  this  general  expense  item. 

The  board  also  cooperates  under  that  fund  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  work  that  that  bureau  is  doinp:  with  control 
of  cilriis  canker,  the  take-all  and  fla^-smut  diseases  of  wheat,  the 
extermination  of  barberry  plants  throu<rhout  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
w  heat-^rowin«r  secticm,  and  the  pine  blister  rust. 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  We  increased  this  item  last  year  from  iHT.OOO? 

Mr.  Marlait.  That  was  to  cover  another  imi>ortant  phase  of  the 
w(»rk  under  tliis  general  item,  namely,  the  poi-t-inspoction  work  of 
the  board.     This  j)ort- inspection  service  is  bein-sr  organized  at  the 
principal  ports  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  enforeinir  these  numerous 
foreign  quarantines  in  cooperation  with  the  Customs  Service  and  in 
making  such  examinations  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  plants  and 
])lant  products  that  come  to  these  poits.     It  involves  not  only  the 
inspection  and  control  of  entry  of  the  products  actually  under  quar- 
antines, and  which  are  permitted  entry  under  rt»strictions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  it  involves  control  of  the  traffic  in  the  prohibited  prod- 
ucts that  may  come  to  our  ports  en  route  for  other  countries.    Ships 
may  come  to  our  ports,  for  exam]^le.  loaded  with  cotton  seed  which 
is  prohibited  entry  and  it  may  l)e  necessary  to  tranship  such  seefl.  and 
such  seed  must  be  safeguarded  at  our  docks  or  durinjr  transhipment. 
A<rjun.  prohibited  articles  may  come  for  transhipment  thi-ough  the 
country  in  bond,  and  inspections  nuist  be  made  and  safeguards  taken 
as  a  condition  for  such  shipments.     Such  shipments  of  cotton  seed 
have  c(mie  into  Norfolk  several  times.     The  ]wrts  of  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News  are  entirely  within  the  United 'States,  and  cotton  is 
pi'own  to  the  south  of  those  ports  within  a  few  miles  of  the  harbor. 
You  will  recall  that  the  fierman  prize  ship  Apvaw  came  into  New- 
port News,  and  on  that  boat  were  800.000  baprs  or  infested  cotton  seeA 
Examination  of  this  seed  indicated  the  need  of  promptly  destroying 
it,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  (lerman  officers  in  charge 
we  succeeded  in  ^ettin<r  possession  of  the  seed,  and  conveyed  it  bv 
lighter  to  a  near-l)v  fertilizer  factory  and  had  it  converted  into  ferti- 
lizer.   The  docks  were  swept  clean  and  the  ship  wa«  fumigated. 

A  <rreat  many  ships  come  to  our  ports  in  the  ordinary  coui'se  of 
conunercc  with  produc^ts  the  entry  of  which  is  prohibited.  Tn  many 
such  cases  it  is  necessarv  to  inforce  the  closin«r  of  hatches,  and  some- 
times  the  ships  must  be  fumiirated  to  prevent  the  escape  of  insects. 

There  is  also  a  lar«re  risk  from  ships'  stores,  from  fniits  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  that  may  be  part  of  the  ships'  stores,  and  from 
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which  insects  can  escape  during  the  time  such  ships  are  lying  at  our 
docks.  That  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  any  ships  coming  to 
Pacific  coast  ports  from  the  Orient,  and  also  with  ships  coming  to 
our  southern  ports,  such  as  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports, 
from  the  West  Indies  and  from  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

We  established  a  service  at  Sew  Orleans  last  year,  and  have  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  important  pests  whicli  other- 
wise might  have  gotten  into  the  country.  It  is  necessary  often  to 
make  inspection  even  of  passengers'  baggage.  Manv  things  have 
been  intercepted  in  passengers'  baggage  that  are  prohibited  of  entry. 
Only  two  States  in  the  Union  are  cooperating  actively  with  us  in 
tliis  port  inspection  service.  For  25  or  30  years  California  has  been 
maintaining  such  a  service  at  her  own  ports  for  the  protection  of 
the  State  and  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000  a  year. 

Florida  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  established  a  similar 
service.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  advantage  of  these 
services  in  these  two  States.  We  are  spending  very  little  money  in 
this  work  in  California  or  Florida.  Officials  of  these  States  have  been 
appointed  collaborators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  are 
doing  most  of  tlie  work  at  those  ports  for  us  as  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment, under  such  appointment.  That  is  saving  the  Government  the 
expenditure  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  which  the  States  are 
now  spending,  perhaps  $100,000  a  year  or  more,  and  we  ai*e  getting 
that  amount  of  efficient  service  at  little  cost.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  States  there  is  no  such  port-inspection  service  in 
the  country,  other  than  that  supported  by  the  Federal  appropriation. 

We  asked  last  year  for  $100,000  to  extend  that  port  inspection 
service.    The  increase  this  year  of  $50,000  is  for  a  dinerent  purpose. 

Among  these  numerous  quarantines  that  we  are  enforcing  is  one 
which  controls  and  restricts  the  entry  of  foreign  plants  and  seeds, 
known  as  the  nurseiy  stock  quarantine  or  quarantine  No.  37.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  beneficial  quarantines  the  department 
has  promulgated ;  in  fact,  the  necessity  for  control  of  entiy  of  plants 
and  seeds  was  the  main  consideration  which  lead  to  the  enactment 
of  the  plant  quarantine  act  in  1912.  Most  of  the  imported  pests  of 
a|?riculture  and  forestry  have  come  into  this  country  with  shipments 
of  plants  and  seeds.  As  an  illustration,  during  the  four  years  that 
the  plant  quarantine  act  was  before  Congress,  from  1909  to  1912, 
four  very  important  pests  gained  entrance  to  this  country:  Viz,  the 
citrus  canker,  the  potato  wart,  the  corn  borer  and  the  Japanese 
beetle.  All  four  came  in  between  1910  and  1912,  just  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act.  You  know  what  we  are  asking  now  for  the  con- 
trol of  those  pests.  The  citrus  canker  has  already  cost  in  actual 
appropriations  of  money,  State  and  Federal,  $2,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  am  informed  that  orchards  and  nurseries  have  been 
burned  up  to  the  value  of  $11,000,000  in  control  work  in  Florida  and 
other  States.  That  is  the  cost  to  this  country  in  a  few  vears  of  one 
of  these  pests.  We  hope  to  exterminate  it.  It  is  practically  exter- 
minated now  in  Florida.  In  connection  with  this  port-inspection 
work,  during  the  last  three  years,  we  have  intercepted  hali  dozen 
efforts  to  bring  in  surreptiously  stock  and  fruit  of  citrus  infested 
with  canker.  Any  one  of  these  eifforts  might  have  been  the  agency  for 
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the  establishment  of  this  disease  in  California  or  elsewhere  tkm 
undoing  the  work  alreaih'  accomplished  at  such  great  cost  of  monej 
and  property. 

Quarantine  No.  37.  restricts  the  entry  of  foreign   plants  to  the 
absohite  necessities  of  hoiticulture,  etc.    The  principle  of  quarantine 
is  to  exclude  all  foreign  plants  for  which  an  actual  need  can  not 
be  shown:  that  is,  importations  of  plants  that  we  can  grow  just  is 
well  onrs(dves.    We  permit  the  importation  of  certain  plants  whidi 
we  do  not  produce  in  this  country  and  in  the  entry  of  which  there  is 
comparatively  little  risk.    We  permit  the  impoHation  of  fruit  st(»ck 
essential  to  apple  orchards  and  pear  orchards  which   are  not  \*et 
ade(iuately  profhiced  here,  and  we  exclude  commercial  shipments  of 
practically  all  the  others.     Provisions  ai"e  made,  however,  for  the 
entrv  of  anvthinir  which  w*e  do  not  have,  in  the  wav  of  new  flowers, 
plants,  or  fruits,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  in  this  country  the  pro- 
duction of  such  plants,  flowers,  or  friuts.    In  other  words,  such  entry 
is  alloAved  only  for  the  establishment  of  new  plant-production  en- 
terprises, and  to  build  up  horticulture  in  this  country  and  thus  be 
<*ome  free  in  time  from  further  foreign  importations  and  therefore 
to  a  large  extent  free  from  the  risk  of  introductions  of  new  pests. 
There  have  l)een  issued  some  1,500  permits  since  the  quarantine  wis 
formulated  a  little  over  a  year  ago  for  a  jgood  many  millions  of 
plants   for  such   introduction   purposes,     ^ew   enterprises   of  this 
character  have  l)eeu  started  in  some  •iO  or  30  States.     All  of  this 
material  we  have  required  to  come  to  Washington  and  pass  through 
our  inspection  house,  to  be  thoroughly  inspected  and,  if  necessary. 
disinfected.     WV  have  at  W^ashington  a  body  of  expert  inspeeton.   j 
pathological   and   entomological.     We  have  not  funds  to   develop 
such  a  service  at  any  of  the  ports  of  entry  like  New  York,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  stuff  comes  in.    The  chief  objection  to  this  quarantine 
has  l)een  (m  atrount  of  this  requirement  that  all  this  material  shall 
fii*st  come  to  Washington.    This  $50,000  is  for  the  purjKise  of  meet- 
ing that  complaint  and  establishing  such  an  inspection  service  as 
we  now  have  in  Washington  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry — New 
York  and  San  Francisco.    Other  ports  of  entry  could  be  handled  in 
connecticm  with  the  Washington  inspection  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  have  the  impression  that  at  the  time  this  station 
was  established  at  Bell,  Maryland 

Mr.  Marijvtt  (interposing).  That  is  quite  a  different  thing:  that 
is  largely  a  departmental  introduction  station. 

Mr.  Anperson.  I  got  the  impression  that  that  was  also  a  station 
where  this  nursery  stock  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Tt  was  the  intention  to  divert,  if  we  could,  this  in- 
spection, which  is  now  being  made  under  very  crowded  conditions  in 
the  corner  of  the  department  grounds,  where  we  have  two  or  three 
little  temporary  buildings,  to  Bell.  Md.  But,  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bell,  Md.,  station,  this  work  of  insj)ection  has  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  department,  and  for  the  bulk  of  the  material  handled 
such  transfer  to  Bell,  Md.,  now  seems  to  be  undesirable.  It  woiiW 
simply  add  another  item  of  transfer  and  another  delay  to  the  ship- 
ments. 

The  importers  and  many  plant  societies  and  associations  interested 
in  flowers  and  in  ornamental  horticulture  have  been  insistent  in  their 
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demands  that  this  inspection  be  provided  for  at  the  ports  of  entry, 
so  that  the  goods  may  be  examined  inmiediately  and  go  directly  to  the 
importer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  rather  distinct  recollection  that  one  of  the 
advantages  urged  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
this  station  at  Bell,  Md.,  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  very 
inspection  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  You  are  right  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  was 
under  the  belief  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  facilities  and  that 
we  would  do  all  the  work  at  Washington;  Bell,  Md.,  being  practi- 
cally Washington.  In  other  words,  that  all  the  special  permit  mate- 
rial from  abroad  should  come  to  Washington  so  as  to  utilize  the  , 
existingtrained  corps  of  inspectors  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Harbison.  I  understand  that,  in  many  cases,  the  material  is 
brought  here  and  has  to  be  erown ;  that  the  stocks  actually  have  to 
be  raised  to  a  certain  stage  oimaturity  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  carry  plant  diseases,  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  doing 
that  work  for  the  Horticultural  Board. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Some  of  the  material  may  be  rare  or  valuable 
enough  to  keep  in  that  way  in  quarantine,  and  the  Bell  station  will 
take  care  of  such  importations.  This  station  is,  however,  primarily 
related  to  the  department's  own  importations,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  cooperating  with  the  board  in  fur- 
nishing assistance  in  the  matter  of  care  and  housing  of  commercial 
and  otner  importations,  pending  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  say,  I  remember  at  the  time  this  Bell,  Md., 
proposition  was  started  as  a  part  of  this  quarantine  business,  it 
struck  me  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  strange  procedure  to  bring  all 
the  stuff  coming  into  New  York,  Boston,  Tampa,  and  every  other 
place  into  Washington  for  inspection  and  quarantine,  but  it  was  in- 
sisted at  that, time  that  it  was  the  way  to  do  it;  and  we  have  done  it, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  change  that,  there  will  have  to  be  an  awfully 
good  reason. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  a  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  to  put  us  straight  on  this  matter.  So  far  as 
the  board  is  concerned,  I  know  the  method  we  have  followed,  and 
I  recall  also  the  general  discussion  of  the  Bell,  Md.,  plant,  which 
was  for  the  continuation  of  the  method  of  having  evei^thing  come 
to  Washington.  The  idea  then  was  to  get  a  place  where  we  would 
have  room  not  only  to  build  suflScient  buildings  to  house  the  work, 
but  to  do  just  such  experimental  work  as  ^fr.  Harrison  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  plant  detention  also  was  intended  to  take 
care  of  departmental  importations.  The  complete  exclusion  of  so 
many  plants  that  were  formerly  imported,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
importation  of  others  has  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to 
grow  our  own  stocks.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are  using  the  plant 
at  Bell,  Md.,  to  test  out  the  stocks  secured  from  abroad  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  are  disease  free  before  we  undertake  to 
introduce  them  or  to  grow  them  at  the  various  plant-introduction 
stations. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  may  be  a  confusion  there  between  the  two 
different  ideas.    One  of  the  results  of  this  quarantine,  No.  37,  was 
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to  cut  off  the  introduction  of  ii  lot  of  material  from  abroad.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  we  still,  however,  permitted  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain fruits  stocks.  The  Congi'ess  was  asked  by  nurserj'men  and 
by  the  department  to  give  a  fund  for  the  experimental  work  in  the 
production  of  fruit  stocks  in  this  country.  Whether  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Bell,  Md.,  station  I  do  not  know.  But  there 
was  a  special  fund  for  that,  and  the  work  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  But,  as  T  recall  it,  this  Bell,  Md.,  plant 
was  merely  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  plant  here — the  importations 
to  be  taken  to  Bell,  Md.,  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  here.  But, 
as  the  handling  of  these  importations  has  actually  worked  out  in 
practice,  we  have  found  it  possible  to  handle  practically  all  impor- 
tations at  Washington. 

Mr.  HuBEY.  Has  it  been  your  policy  all  the  time  to  bring  all  this 
to  Washington  for  inspection ;  has  that  been  the  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  a  requirement  now,  or  regulation. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  say,  how  long  has  it  been  a  regulation  or  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  For  15  to  18  months,  since  June  1, 1919. 

Mr.  RxTBEY.  That  is,  ever  since  quarantine  has  been  in  force? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bykxfs.  It  looks  to  mo  like  a  very  poor  way  of  handlinji^ 
material. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  As  T  have  stated,  the  chief  objection  to  the  quaran- 
tine has  not  been  to  the  principle  nnderlyin<r  it  but  to  the  sending  of 
the  stock  to  Washington,  and  this  is  perfectly  natural,  in  view  of  the 
expense  involved,  and  the  additional  risk  of  loss  of  vitality  of  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Byrxp:s.  That  is  a  very  important  part  of  it,  the  shippin<r 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  here. 

Mr.  Mart^tt.  The  department  has  very  expeit  men,  and  the 
handling  of  the  material  here  is  very  prompt. 

Mr.  RrRKY.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  importing  something  fi-om 
San  Francisco  you  bring  it  here  and  then  send  it  back  to  California? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No;  California  is  an  exception.  We  have  already 
made  an  arrangement  to  utilize  the  State  experts  in  California  and 
bv  putting  one  expert  there  ours(»lves — a  pathologist — we,  for  nearly 
a  year,  have  been  examining  at  San  Francisco  all  of  the  importations 
of  that  kind  that  are  destined  for  use  in  the  western  territory.  With 
anything  that  comes  through  San  Francisco  en  route  to  the  East  it 
is  optional  whether  the  examination  be  at  San  Francisco  or  Wash- 
ington. 

The  requirement  of  sending  the  bulk  of  such  importations  to 
Wasliinorton  is  not  one  that  the  department  approves  as  the  best 
course;  it  is  one  necessitated  by  poverty  in  funds. 

We  can  utilize  here  in  Washnigt(m  a  corps  of  trained  men  who 
are  prol)ably  the  best  inspectoi*s  in  the  world.  To  get  an  equivalent 
coips  of  men  or  even  a  much  less  number  for  work  in  New  York, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  comes  in,  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  if  the  money  is  granted,  the  department  will  he  very 
glad  to  ])rovide  for  such  inspection  at  New  York  and  will  make  the 
San  Francisco  station  more  adequate  in  the  interest  of  these  importers 
and  to  get  rid  of  this  criticism  which  is,  in  part,  justified. 
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The  importations  not  thus  taken  care  of  would  still  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  be  handled  either  locally  or  at  Bell,  Md.,  in  connection 
with  the  department's  own  plant  importations.  The  introductions 
of  new  plants  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  probably  now  very 
much  exceed  those  of  all  other  plant-introducing  airencies,  including 
introductions  by  the  leading  botanical  gardens  ot  the  country.  A 
recent  estimate"  has  shown  thatUhese  departmental  introducticms 
have  amounted  to  5(),(K)()  different  importations  or  shipments  of 
plants  during  the  last  25  years,  representing  more  than  iO,0()()  dif- 
lerent  kinds  of  plants. 

Mr.  Ruby.  Can  3'ou  not  accomplish  that  by  transferring  some  of 
these  experts  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mari^xtt.  This  Washington  service  is  tied  up  lartjely  with  the 
department's  own  importations.  It  will  also  take  care  or  all  importa- 
tions at  the  sundry  other  ports  where  we  can  not  afford  to  put  com- 
petent service.  It  undoubtedly  can  be  reduced  here,  if  the  main  im- 
poilations  are  taken  care  of  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

There  is  one  gentleman,  as  I  am  advised,  who  has  given  $20,000 — 
I  am  sorry  he  did  not  give  it  to  the  board,  but  I  think  we  are  pre- 
vented from  accepting  funds  of  that  kind,  however — who  wants  to 
have  that  money  spent  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  in  the  country  to 
enforce  an  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry.  He  is  a  large  amateur 
impoiter  of  orchids. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  been  wanting  since  we  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  actual  working  out  of  the  quarantine  to  have  the 
inspection  made  at  the  ports  of  entry.  W^e  realize  as  well  as  the 
importers  the  disadvantage  and  the  risk  that  comes  from  sending 
all  this  material  to  Washington  and  then  sending  it  back  again, 
hence  the  request  for  funds  for  this  enlargement.  We  have  now 
under  this  item  of  general  expense,  $125,000.  This  will  just  carry  the 
work  as  it  is  now  organized  to  the  end  of  the  year  without  any  bal- 
ance to  s[)eak*of.  It  gives  no  opportunity  for  enlargement,  and  the 
board's  work  is  growing  very  rapidly.  We  have  a  half  dozen  or  more 
new  quarantines  to  enforce  every  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  the  expense  normally  be  reduced  any  by 
establishing  these  port  stations,  after  they  once  got  established,  by 
having  the  inspections  made  there  and  without  having  the  stuff  sent 
down  here  to  Washington,  or  would  there  be  no  difference? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  would  be  no  difference  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
actual  inspection  or  disinfection,  but  in  general  it  would  be  more 
expensive  because  the  rentals  would  be  higher  and  the  costs  are 
greater  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  where  our  main  force  would 
nave  to  live.  That  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  salaries  of 
the  men  assigned  to  Xew  York.     A  man  can  live  in  Washington, 

Eerhaps,  a  little  cheaper  than  in  New  York.     Rentals  are  cheaper 
ere. 

In  a  word,  there  are  two  distinct  considerations  involved  with 
these  importations  of  foreign  plants  under  special  permits.  The  first 
has  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  importations  referred  to,  namely,  those 
requiring  mere  inspection  and  occasional  disinfection,  and  these 
should  be  promptly  handled  and  promptly  forwarded  to  destination. 
It  is  for  this  class  that  we  wish  the  increase  to  make  it  possible  to  do 
this  inspection  and  disinfection  work  at  port  of  entry.    Furthermore, 
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such  importations  are  bonded  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  are  under  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  department,  and  this  replaces  the  original  detention  plan  ex- 
cept for  importations  which  are  under  some  definite  suspicion  of 
carrying  contagion. 

The  second  consideiation  has  relation  to  occasional  importations 
representing  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  entered  under  such  spe- 
cial permits  which  will  require  detention  to  determine  conditions  of 
freedom  from  infestation  i)V  insect  or  disease.  For  such  detention 
the  station  at  Bell,  Md.,  will  be  used. 

PLANT  INSPECTION'  AND  DETENTION  STATION,  HELL,  MD. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee,  and  supplementing  the  tes- 
timony above  given,  I  am  inserting  a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  which  gives  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  appro- 
priation for  tlie  ]ilant  inspection  and  detention  station  at  Bell,  ild.: 

Informal  n»coininen<lnti(»ns  to  the  cluiinnan  of  the  HouKt»  Coiiitnittee  i»n  Ae- 
rlculture  resulted  hi  the  insertion  of  an  amendment  t(»  the  item  for  seed  and 
plant  introduction.  This  amendment  was  lost  on  a  point  of  order;  and  latw. 
In  asking  for  further  ('(msideration  of  this  item  hy  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  P^orestry,  the  following  statement  was  made: 

"  In  aceonlance  with  the  rtn'ommendation  to  the  House  committee,  it  is  rt^- 
sirahle  to  reeommend  as  folK)\vs:  Strike  out  '$82,700'  and  insert:  '$137,700. 
of  which  sum  the  Secretary  of  Aj?ricultun»  is  authorized  to  ex]>end  $55,000. 
or  so  much  IherfMjf  as  nuiy  be  necessary,  for  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purchased  of  not  to  excewl 
.">()  acres  of  suitable  land  near  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C  and  the  erectloo 
thereon  of  all  ne<'ossary  buildinps  and  equipment,  for  tlie  estabMHlinient  of  a 
plant-insi)e<*tlon  and  detention  station :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
shall  bo  expen<le<l  for  the  jmrchase  of  the  land :  And  provided  further.  That  the 
limitation  in  this  act  as  to  cost  of  farm  buildings  shall  not  apply  to  this  para- 
graph.* 

•'  The  Olfice  of  Fortngn  St»ed  an<l  Plant  Introduction  re<'eive8  from  3,500  to 
4,(K)0  lots  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  scions,  grafts,  and  other  plant  material  annu- 
ally. All  this  material  must  be  inspected  ami  treated,  and  m<»st  of  it  is  tlien 
passed  out  to  the  field  statlcms  of  the  office.  Considerable  quantities,  how- 
ever, must  be  grown  and  i)ropagated  under  quarantine  conditions  before  it  is 
safe  to  allow  it  to  go.  With  the  growing  Interest  in  restrictive  measures  as  a 
means  of  prote<rting  our  valuable  crop  plants  against  insects  and  otlier  ene^ 
mics,  and  espe<;ially  in  view  of  plant  quarantine  order  No.  37,  which,  when  It 
be(*omi»s  effective  on  .Tune  1.  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  many  living  plantet 
from  foreign  countries,  there  has  developed  a  pressing  need  for  better  facilities 
for  conducting  the  plant  insi>ection  and  quarantine  work.  Througli  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Horticultrual  Board,  tentative  plans  have  been  developed 
for  the  Office  of  P\>reign  Seed  and  Plant  lutrouction  to  act  as  a  clearing  agenor 
in  the  handling  of  all  new  plant  material  that  the  board,  under  the  provisions 
of  quarantine  No.  37.  may  permit  to  come  in  and  be  grown  in  this  country  by 
commercial  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  horticultural  industri(« 
similar  to  those  now  conducted  abroad.  New"  crops  originating  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  under  careful  restrictions  in  order  that 
they  may  form  the  basis  for  new  industries.  The  greater  part  of  this  work 
will  fall  largely  upon  the  plant  introduction,  inspection,  and  detention  facili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  IntnMluctlon. 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  connection,  for  the  entomologists  and  patholo- 
gists of  the  Feileral  Horticultural  Board  to  deevlop  many  new  lines  of  treat- 
ment for  such  plants  as  nursery  stock,  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  in  bulk.  Very  little 
has  been  done  along  this  line  and  very  little  is  known  regarding  the  imme- 
diate and  after  effects  of  the  treatments  on  ^ock  packed  for  shipment  Ob- 
viously, the  department  grounds  are  unsulted  for  work  of  this  kind.  There  Is 
nf»t  sufficient  room,  and  it  is  handicapinnl  by  the  proximity  of  other  linee  of 
plant  activities  which  might  be  Jeopardized.    The  same  is  true  with  reference 
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to  the  Arlington  Farm.  The  Rockvllle  field  station,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  purely  plant  propagating  station,  has,  owing  to  its  nearness  to 
Washington,  become  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  plant  introduction,  Inspection, 
and  detention  work  on  the  department  grounds.  It  w^ould  make  for  greater 
efficiency  in  all  directions  if  the  work  at  Rockvllle  and  the  work  now  done  here 
could  be  consolidated  and  carried  on  at  some  suitable  and  convenient  place 
near  Washington  but  remote  from  other  lines  of  work  where  plants  are  being 
grown,  propagated,  and  distributed  by  the  department. 

"  Specifically,  what  is  needed  for  the  work  in  question,  including  the  coopera- 
tive MCtivities  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Is  a  tract  of  approximately 
50  acres  of  suitable  land  conveniently  located  to  the  workers  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Tlio  land  should  be  well  adapted  to  the  growing,  testing,  and 
propagation  of  the  many  kinds  of  seed,  plants,  bulbs,  and  other  similar  material 
that  will  have  to  be  handled.  It  should  l)e  properly  equipped  with  inspection  and 
trwitnient  rooms,  laboratories,  glass  houses  for  the  growing,  under  control  con- 
ditions, of  many  kinds  of  tropical  and  srubtropical  and  other  plants  that  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  new  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries,  frames,  lath 
sheds,  etc.,  for  out-of-door  propagation  and  observational  work,  suitable  quarters 
for  a  s-uperintendent  and  other  assistants,  and  also  a  bam,  storage  cellar,  and 
the  like. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $55,000  to  secure  the  requisite  land,  erect 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  fully  equip  the  station  as  follows : 

For  neces.sary  land  (from  45  to  50  acres) ^ $12,500 

For  inspection  rooms,   fumigating  and   treatment   rooms  and  labora- 
tories       12, 000 

For  greenhouses  and  propagation  houses  (15,000  square  feet) 15,000 

For  concrete  propagating  frames,  protecting  covers,  sash,  etc 1, 000 

For  lath  sheds,  for  outside  propagating  and  plant  growth 1, 000 

For  water  supply,  irrigation  pipes,  and  overhead  watering  devices 5, 000 

Fencing,  preparation  of  land,  etc 1, 500 

Cottage  for  superintendent 2, 500 

CJottage  for  assistant  superintendent 2, 000 

Storage  cellar,  barn,  tool  shed,  etc 2,500 


55.000 


"  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  this  sum  be  included  in  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  next  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  take  up  the  next  item,  if  you  are  through 
with  that.  Doctor.    There  is  no  increase  in  No.  22 

FOR  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  POTATO  WART. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  potato-wart  appropriation — ^no  increase 
in  that  is  asked. 

Mr.  Anderson. We  reduced  that  item  last  year.  Can  we  reduce  it 
a  little  more  this  time  ?  I  am  trying  to  find  you  some  money  to  put 
over  in  this  other  item. 

Mr.  Marijitt.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  it  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  shall  point  out  later.  The  potato- wart  item  is  one 
that  I  do  not  think  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  proposition.  I  think, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  continued  on  its  present  basis  for  another 
year.  The  outlook  of  the  work  with  that  disease  is  very  encouraging. 
I  am  glad  to  give  you  some  encouragement.  The  world  is  not  coming 
to  an  end  to-morrow  in  the  case  of  the  potato.  We  will  still  have 
potatoes  to  eat,  so  far  as  the  wart  disease  is  concerned,  for  all  time. 
But  there  has  been  no  potato  disease  which  has  caused  so  much  alarm 
as  this  one.  It  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  quarantine  act  of 
1912  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  quarantined  against.  It  got  into  this 
country  during  the  period  when  we  were  discussing  the  act,  before 
it  passed,  in  huge  shipments  of  potatoes  in  the  winter  of  1911-12. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  in  regard  to  it^  Doctor? 

Mr.  Mari«\tt.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  determining  its  distribu- 
tion :  then  we  are  determining  methods  of  control.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  cooperating  with  us  in  the  most  wholehearted  and 
tlioroughgoing  manner — putting  up  money,  and  men,  spending  as 
much  or  more  monev  as  we  are  in  this  matter.  The  i^esult  of  this 
work  has  been  the  delimitation  of  disease  to  certain  extended  areas  ia 
Pennsylvania,  much  more  limited  areas  in  West  Virginia,  and  in 
Maryland.  In  other  words,  the  disease  is  apparently  not  country 
wide  in  its  spread,  as  seemed  possible  at  the  outset,  because  these  im- 
portations in  the  winter  of  1911-12  went  all  over  the  countiy.  But 
following  up  all  clues  and  making  thoroughgoing  surveys  last  sum- 
mer seemed  to  indicate  the  disease  is  only  in  the  States  mentioned. 
The  i)oint  of  special  interest,  as  pix)bably  already  bn)Ught  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  that  the  majority  of  our  potatoes 
proved  to  be  immune  to  the  disease.  In  other  words,  we  have  enough 
miportant  varieties  of  potatoes  immune  to  the  disease  to  insure  tne 
perpetuation  of  the  potato  crop  in  spite  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  essential  is  it  to  carrv  cm  this  work  next  vear. 
then? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  developing  our  knowledge  of  this  immunity. 
We  are  working  out,  in  cooperation  with  the  States  concerned,  the 
elimination  of  the  growth  of  nonimmune  varieties.  In  Europe,  also, 
certain  varieties  are  known  to  be  immune,  and  some  of  these  have  l)een 
imported  by  Pennsylvania  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  us,  and 
seed  stock  of  these  immune  varieties  of  potatoes  are  l)eing  grown  for 

I  slanting  in  the  infested  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
liesearch  work  w.itli  the  disease  is  being  prosecuted:  that  is,  de- 
termining the  biological  features  to  enable  us  to  ccmtrol  this  disi'ase 
in  the  United  States  in  the  future.  It  is  a  big  proposition.  We  are 
just  in  the  midst  of  the  work,  and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
materially  stojj  that  work  at  this  time.  Whether  it  will  need  $i^5,0(X) 
next  year  or  not,  of  course,  I  can  not  state.  But  I  should  regret 
very  nuich  to  see  that  amount  reduced  again  this  year,  l>e(*ause  it  is 
really  a  very  big  problem  and  one  which  we  are  working  out  very 
successfully. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  July  1  I  was  hoping  you  would  complete  it. 

Mr.  Mapj.att.  The  work  is  giving  such  a  promising  outlook  that 
1  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  it  go  ah)ng  another  year  and  give  us 
a  chance  to  finish  it,  and  T  think  next  year  we  will  be  willing  to  am- 
sider  a  very  material  reduction. 

riNK   ROLL  WORM    OF  COTTON   IN    MEXICO. 

Mr.  IIarrlson.  The  next  is  (m  page  303,  Item  No.  12. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  committee  will  recall  that  last  year  the  de- 
partment reccmimended  a  reduction  of  this  item  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm  fund  to  $225,000,  nearly  cutting  it  in  two.  The  House  com- 
mittee even  went  better  that  we  did  and  reduced  it  to  $125,000.  The 
reason  for  the  recommendation  of  that  reduction  by  the  department 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outlook  for  the  extermination  was  so 
^'ood  that  we  thought  that  we  would  not  need  so  much  mone\\  We 
have  jilways  looked  uj^on  this  item  as  a  sort  of  emergency   fimd. 
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which  should  be  available  for  use,  but  which  might  not  be  expended. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  have  not  at  any  time,  except  last  year,  spent 
anything  like  the  total  appropriated.  But  just  about  the  end  of 
1919,  and  in  the  l)eginning  of  1920,  you  will  recall  that  the  insect 
was  found  in  three  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  that  it  began  to  re- 
appear scatteringly  in  the  old  Trinity  Bay  district  in  southeastern 
Texas.  That  unexpected  development  necessitated  a  resumption  of 
the  method  of  clean  up  to  ext€»rminate  it,  and  we  came  before  Con- 

fress — the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  then  being  before  the 
enate — with  a  reciuest  for  an  increase  of  $300,000.  That  increase 
was  carried  by  the  l)ill  as  it  left  the  Senate,  but  in  conference  it  was 
reduced  to  $20(),()()0.  So,  in  fact,  we  got  last  year  $;^2r),()()0  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  work — the  clean-up  and  control  of  the  work  in 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

'Ihat  work  has  been  underway  actively.  The  development  of -the 
situation  has  been  such  that  the  fund  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  a  long 
story.  I  <lo  not  know  whether  tlie  committee  wishes  me  to  go  into  it. 
The  reappearance  of  this  insect  in  Texas  and  the  outbreak  in  Lou- 
isiana led  us  to  take  up  the  matter  of  cooj)eration  with  these  two 
^^tates.  We  held  a  conference  in  Xew  Orleans  with  the  principal 
cotton  men  and  interests  of  the  State.  The  conference  developed  en- 
thusiastic support  from  all  the  leading  men  of  that  community,  the 
governor  of  the  State  and  the  governor  elect,  and  representatives  of 
the  cotton  associations.  Everything  was  promised;  both  legislation 
and  funds.  Individuals  offered  a  fund,  if  the  State  would  not  give  it, 
out  of  thir  own  pockets  to  any  necessary  amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  State  kept  all  of  those  promises;  it  gave  legislation,  declared  an 
iibsolute  embargo  on  the  growth  of  cotton  in  three  parishes,  and  that 
embargo  lias  been  enforced  and  the  people  have  cooperated.  State 
quarantines  were  declared  as  to  some  five  towns  in  the  State  which 
had  received  seed  from  these  districts,  so  that  all  the  cott(m  grown 
within  10  miles  of  the  mills  receiving  such  seed  has  been  under  sur- 
veillance and  under  (juarantine  during  the  year,  and  all  products  have 
been  shipi)ed  to  foreign  countries  via  Xew  C)rleans  and  none  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  The  State  appropriated  $225,000  for  the  work, 
nearly  as  nuuh  as  the  Federal  appropriation  at  that  time,  and  has  car- 
ried out  its  end  of  the  work  in  as  thorough-going  a  manner  as  I  have 
ever  seen  similar  work  done  before  by  any  State. 

Texas,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  rather  remi.ss  in  her  eiforts.  Some 
l)lanters  and  others  got  the  idea  that  there  was  not  very  much  in  pink 
boll  wtirm.  The  Federal  and  State  work  had,  in  fact,  nearly  extermi- 
nated it  in  two  districts.  In  one  of  these,  the  Pecos  Valley  district,  but 
one  worm  was  found,  and  that  dead,  after  the  first  year.  In  the  otlier, 
the  Heai'Tie  district,  there  has  been  no  reappearance  at  all  in  three 
years.  In  the  Trinity  Bay  district,  wliich  is  the  big  district,  even 
larger  than  the  Stale  of  Uhode  Island,  cott(m  is  not  being  gi'own  over 
much  of  tlie  area,  ami  the  infestation  i>  still  scattered  and  tlie  losses 
small.  A  noncotton  zone  was  maintained  in  that  district  for  one 
year — 1J)1n;  the  following  year  the  growth  of  cotton  tentatively  was 
permitted  ancl  tlie  insect  reappeared,  as  jiust  noted,  in  December  and 
Januarv  of  191i>-2().  The  State  had  promised  a  reestablishment  of 
the  noncotton  zone  if  the  insect  reappeared.  Strong  oppositi(m  to  such 
action  was  started  by  planters  and  others,  principally  real-estate  men. 
Iltimatelv  the  department  induced  the  governor  of  Texas  to  call 
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a  special  session  of  the  State  legislature  to  get  more  ade<juate  legisla- 
tion and  to  appropriate  funds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
mised to  address  the  legislature,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
illness,  and  I  presented  the  address  for  him.  On  urgent  request  of  tli 
governor,  I  with  two  other  members  of  the  board,  spent  a  week  or  10 
days  working  with  the  legislature  to  draft  an  adequate  pink  boll-worm 
law.  We  were  opposed  by  the  legal  talent  of  the  State,  employed  by 
some  of  the  people  who  were  trying  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  tlie  non- 
rotton  zone  plan. 

The  bill  whi^h  was  drafted  by  this  faction  was  considered  during 
most  of  the  i30-day  period  of  the  special  session  and  was  legislation 
which  was  entirely  inadequate  and  would,  if  enacted,  have  driven  the 
Federal  work  out  of  the  State.  But  finally  it  was  thrown  into  the 
scrap  basket  and  the  bill  approved  as  to  general  terms  by  the  depart- 
meftt  was  put  through,  but  so  hastily  that  it  went  through  Tery  hastily. 

While  this  bill  does  not  give  us  the  full  power  the  State  ought  to 
have  as  to  noncotton  zones  and  quarantine  features  the  people  of 
the  State  have  reallv  supplemented  that  legislation  by  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  so  that  where  the  law  has  not 
l>een  operative,  it  has  been  made  so  substantially  by  such  coopera- 
tion. There  is  therefore  now  as  good  an  outlook  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  pink  boUworm  as  there  ever  has  been,  and  if  the  State 
and  the  citizens  of  Texas  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  we 
hope  they  will  do,  we  have  still  a  good  chance  of  exterminating  this 
pest. 

T  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  this  pest  that  this  fall,  the 
governor  of  Texas,  in  view  of  the  feeling  perhaps  that  the  experts 
were  exaggerating  the  damage  to  be  anticipated  from  it,  appointed  a 
commission  to  go  to  the  Laguna,  the  principal  cotton  district  in 
Mexico,  to  see  for  themselves  what  this  insect  meant  and  what  it 
signified  to  the  cotton  crop  of  this  country.  This  commission  in- 
cluded some  six  or  eight  of  the  best-known  men  of  Texas — repre- 
sentatives of  boards  of  trade,  cotton  associations,  and  farmers'  organ- 
izations. It  proceeded  to  the  Laguna  district  and  went  out  into  the 
cotton  fields  and  made  minute  and  personal  examination  of  these 
fields. 

They  did  it  just  as  our  inspectors  might  have  done  it;  they  went 
into  those  fields,  and  at  a  given  signal  each  man  pulled  up  a  cotton 
plant  next  to  him  and  then  an  exact  count  was  made  of  the  bolls  and 
damage.  The  result  of  their  examinations  was  reported  to  the 
governor.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  this  pest  had  caused  in  1920  a 
damage  to  Laguna  cotton  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop.  They  placed 
the  damage  even  higher  than  our  own  experts  who  had  gone  over  the 
ground  and  who  had  reported  about  40  per  cent  damage.  This  com- 
mission further  reported  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  Laguna 
were  sufficiently  similar  to  those  of  the  South  to  leave  no  reason  to 
anticipate  there  would  be  any  less  damage  in  the  United  States  than 
they  saw  in  Laguna.  That  report  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  chances  are  we  will  have  in  the  future  much 
better  cooperation  and  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  done  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  of  the  most  effective  arguments  against  the 
efforts  of  the  department  was  that  the  insect  was  an  old  insect;  that 
it  had  been  there  for  years  and  had  not  done  any  damage. 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  This  commission  cured  that  idea.  The  new  law 
failed  to  give  us  the  old  noncotton  belt  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  a  little  cotton  has  been  grown  at  various  points  along  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  we,  of  course,  have  no  legal  control  over  it,  because  it  is 
an  intrastate  matter.  But  the  people  of  those  districts  have  given 
us  control  just  as  though  there  was  quarantine  over  those  districts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  large  is  the  noncotton  district? 

Mr.  Mablatt.  The  southeastern  district  in  Texas  surrounds  Trin- 
ity Bay  and  involves  a  land  area  probably  nearly  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  other  old  invadea  areas  in  Texas, 
as  already  noted,  the  insect  apparently  has  been  exterminated.  These 
are  the  Pecos  and  Heam  districts. 

The  only  new  area  in  Texas  that  has  become  infested  is  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  near  El  Paso.  This  is  a  new  cotton  development  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  insect 
would  appear  there  following  the  planting  of  cotton,  because  all  of 
the  cars  coming  out  of  Mexico  to  Juarez  are  fouled  with  infested 
cotton  seed,  and  the  chance  of  flight  of  the  insect  across  the  river  is 
large.  There  is  only  one  possibility  of  a  future  cotton  industry  in 
that  district,  and  that  is  by  such  cooperation  by  Mexico  as  will  pro- 
vide that  all  cars  will  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  disinfected  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico  and  before  they  come  to  Juarez.  Such  coopera- 
tion with  Mexico  may  now  be  possible  under  the  more  stable  govern- 
ment which  we  hope  is  being  established. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  where  are  those  infestation 'i!  As  I  recall, 
some  are  at  Trinity  Bay  and  El  Paso.  Is  the  infestation  still  in 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  As  to  Louisiana,  the  three  parishes  which  were  origi- 
nally invaded  have  been  maintained  as  a  noncotton  zone  and  all 
volunteer  cotton  has  been  destroyed.  The  insect  in  those  parishes 
is  probably  now  practically  exterminated,  but  this  noncotton  zotie 
will  be  maintained  certainly  for  two  years.  There  has  been  only  one 
new  appearance  of  the  insect  in  Louisiana,  namely,  near  Shreveport. 
ShrevepK)rt  is  one  of  several  towns  which  have  been  kept  under 
quarantine  and  restriction.  This  infestation  is  traceable  to  cotton 
seed  that  moved  from  one  of  the  infested  parishes  last  year  to  a 
mill  in  Shreveport,  and  the  insects  escaped  to  near-by  fields.  The 
infestation  is  very  slight,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  established 
a  noncotton  zone  for  that  district  also,  involving,  by  the  way,  some 
of  the  finest  cotton  land  of  the  State.  As  I  remarked  a  while  ago, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  is  willing  to  go  the  limit  and  leave  nothing 
undone  to  attempt  to  exterminate  this  pest.  The  limited  area  at 
Shreveport  is  therefore  the  only  known  point  of  infestation  this  year 
(1920)  in  Louisiana. 

As  to  Texas  there  were  two  areas  of  infestation  in  1920,  viz :  The 
Trinity  Bay  area  and  the  El  Paso  area.  As  just  noted  the  insect  did 
not  reappear  in  the  two  other  older  areas.  The  Trinity  Bay  area 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  a  vast  area  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  inspection  and  control.  The  El  Paso  district  extends  up  the 
Rio  (jrancfe  into  the  first  county  in  New  Mexico,  involving  a  new 
State. 

All  of  these  districts,  including  those  where  the  insect  did  not  ap- 
pear in  1920,  have  got  to  be  inspected  every  year,  and  that  inspec- 
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tion  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  work.  The  clean-up  of  infested 
fields  is  a  matter  of  labor  cost.  8ucli  clean-up  of  fields  is  a  necessary 
pait  of  the  control  work  in  I^ouisiana  and  in  the  Trinity  Bav  ilis- 
trict  of  Texas.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the  fields  m  the 
El  Paso  are  because  this  is  an  isolated  district,  and  if  the  States  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  declare  a  ntmcotton  zone  and  all  volunteer 
cotton  is  destroyed  the  insect  will  die  out.  There  are  some  hundreds 
of  miles  between  that  district  and  the  next  cotton  culture.  But  the 
Trinity  Bay  and  Shreveport  districts  are  surrounded  bv  cotton- 
^rowin<T  sections  and  must  be  cleared  of  all  old  cotton  this  winter, 
and  we  are  now  asking  Congress  to  <rive  us  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose.  Vou  will  recall  that  last  year  we  asked  for  a 
$:5(M),()(H)  increase,  but  were  given  $2()0,()0().  It'^now  develops  that 
this  $3(X),(X)()  wore  i-eally  needed.  The  funds  still  available  will  not 
carry  the  existing  organization  and  work  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  asked  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  in  connection  with  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  of  $l()(),noi() 
to  complete  the  work  of  this  fiscal  year,  including  this  new  area  at 
Shrevepoit.  I  think  you  have  probably  all  seen  copies  of  this  letter. 
fKeferring  to  letter  of  December  8,  1920,  addressed  to  the  Seci^etary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 

That  is  entirely  apart  and  separate  from  the  item  which  we  are 
now  considering  for  192*2. 

Afr.  AxDKRsox.  That  will  make  seventy-five  thousand  and  odd  dol- 
lars more  next  year  than  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Hariusox.  It  will  make  the  total  pink-boll  worm  appropriation 
this  year  $oSS,r)G(),  compared  with  $666,060,  the  amount  we  are  recom- 
mending for  next  year. 

Mr.  Marlait.  This  appropriation  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  and 
should  be  looked  upon  ns  insunince — that  is,  an  emergency  appro- 
priation. There  is  always  the  possibility  of  new  outbreaks  to  I* 
taken  care  of.  A  reasonable  maririn  beyond  known  needs  should  he 
available  for  such  emergencies.  We  ho])e  we  will  l)e  able  to  turn  into 
the  Treasury-  a  considerable  ])art  of  that  appn)priation,  but  from 
the  present  outl(H)k  ^^e  have  reasonable  need  of  such  an  insni'ance 
fuufl  as  that  indicated. 

In  relation  to  work  of  this  kind — and  I  think  it  is  hardly  necesi- 
sary  to  make  that  point  to  this  committee — the  work  must  lie  ilone 
jiromptly  or  the  opportunity  passes.  Research  or  education  work 
can  be  defeired.  but  any  (juarantine  and  control  projxisition  of  this 
nature  must  be  taken  up  and  carried  out  ade<|uately  and  without 
interni[)ti()n  or  the  money  s])ent  is  wasted  and  the  opportunity  for 
control  and  exterminaticm  is  lost  altogether.  I  think  the  r^mimittee 
ap])reciates  tliat  fully. 

Air.  Axnr.Rsox.  I  think  the  committee  does  appreciate  it.  But  we 
would  ap])recia(e  it  more  if  the  same  claim  was  not  made  with  ref- 
erence to  evei'v  item  for  increase  in  the  bill.  Everybody  who  has  an 
increase  to  ask  for  seeks,  of  cour<e,  to  put  that  increase  upon  some 
basis  of  its  own,  so  that  it  can  stand  cm  its  own  feet  and  take  itself 
out  of  the  ireneral  rule  which  the  gentlemen  very  properly  feel  that 
the  committee  may  apply  to  it. 

Mr.  Marlait.  t  am  engaged,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  both  educational 
and  res(»arch  work,  and  also  in  this  form  of  control  work,  in  enfon- 
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ing  these  numerous  quarantines,  and  in  the  administration  of  these 
big  control  propositions  like  those  of  the  pink  boll  weevil,  the  citrus 
canker,  where  we  are  really  trying  to  exterminate  new  pests  and  hope 
to  succeed.  Things  of  that  kind  are,  in  my  judgment — looking  at 
both  sides  of  the  matter — entirely  on  a  different  basis  from  research 
and  educational  work.  The  interruption  of  one  means  merely  a 
postponed  opportunity ;  of  the  other  an  opportunity  lost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  have  felt.  Doctor,  that  if  it 
was  possible  to  exterminate  this  pest  it  was  worth  while  spend- 
ing the  money  immediately  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result,  and 
I  imagine  the  committee  would  still  feel  that  way,  providing  there 
is  such  assurance  that  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  now  might  result  in  the  eradication  of  the  weevil  altogether.  > 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  That  is  absolutely  our  point  of  view.  This  work  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  should  come  before  you  year  after  year  as  a 
continuing  proposition.  If  we  art  not  successful  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  opportunity  for  extermination  will  disappear.  The  outlook 
even  in  Texas  is  much  more  promising  now  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
as  the  result  of  the  report  of  the  commission  referred  to  and  the  new 
appreciation  of  the  needs  in  Texas.  » 

T(>   PREVKNT  MOVKMKNT  OF  COTlX)N  AND  COTTONSEED  FROM   MEXICO  INTO 

THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  liave  the  recollection  that  this  first  item  that  car- 
ried $148,0(X)  originally  assumed  that  size  on  account  of  some  con- 
struction that  was  necessarj^  in  connection  with  it;  that  is,  the  pre- 
vention of  importation  and  fumigation  of  cars. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  You  mean  item  13? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Item  13  covers  the  border-control  service? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  is  no  increase  asked  in  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  assumed  its  present  size,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  arrangement  we  made  by  which  we  charged  a  fee  for  inspec- 
tion. We  purchase  all  the  materials  and  furnish  the  labor,  but  the 
fees  go  back  into  the  Treasury.  Some  construction  work  was  done, 
however. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FUMIGATION  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  were  constructing  some  large  fumigation 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  MARLATT.  That  is  explained  on  page  304  in  the  footnotes  at 
the  bottom  of  that  page.  Most  of  the  $100,000  increase  of  that  item 
went  into  the  cost  of  chemicals,  and  a  minor  portion  of  it  into  labor 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  fumigation  plank.  That  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  overhead  or  expert  directive  service.  The  charge 
made  for  this  disinfection  covers  all  costs  except  the  expert  direction 
and  goes  back  to  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  a  revolving 
fund  it  would  not  have  to  Ge  appropriated  each  year. 

We  have  built  at  six  of  the  important  ports  on  the  border  of 
Mexico  plants  for  the  fumigation  of  railway  cars  and  baggage  and 
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freight  of  all  kinds.    The  older  plan  of  fumigation  of  the  interior 
of  the  cars  only  was  very  inadequate  and  unsafe;  and  we  therefuie 
erected  these  structures  for  the  fumigation  of  cars  as  an  entirety. 
At  some  ports  we  have  structures  for  the  fumigation  of  single  caw 
and  at  others  from  5  to  15  cars  at  a  time  may  be  treated.    Tne  con- 
struction referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  page  304  is  of  a  15-car  fumi- 
gation plant  at  El  Paso,  where  formerly  we  had  a  1-car  house.   The 
cessation  of  Villa  and  other  bandit  raids  has  made  it  possible  for 
traffic  to  be  resumed  through  that  port  from  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  fumigate  many  more  cars  coming  over  at 
this  point  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  passage  of  traffic  actually  been  resumed 
in  the  movement  of  cars  between  the  two  countries  ? 
,   Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes ;  that  is  already  beginning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  question  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  I 
thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  construction  work  was  appar- 
ently completed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  this  particular 
item  for  the  border-inspection  service. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  can  not  be  reduced,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman.    This  item  looks  large  because  we  have  no  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  came  back  into  the  Treasury  on  this 
item  last  year? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  first  year  under  that  increase  endinp^  Jime  30. 
1920,  covered  a  period  of  a  little  over  eight  months.  For  this  period 
upward  of  $33,000  in  charges  for  fumigation  were  turned  back  to 
the  Treasury.  The  rate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  considerably 
greater  and  is  increasing  all  the  time,  so  that  we  may  have  full  neeS 
for  the  funds  this  year  and  may  even  need  larger  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1922. 

We  have  to  maintain  on  the  border  al)out  25  inspectors.  There  are 
seven  ports  covered,  and  at  several  of  these  ports  three  or  four  men 
are  required  to  handle  the  business.  The  traffic  to  be  controlled  is 
an  increasing  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  ])ays  the  cost  of  fumigation  of  the  railroad 
cars  ? 

Mr,  Marlatt.  The  shi])per,  the  person  whose  goods  are  carried. 
There  lias  been  a  very  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  border  interests  to 
get  the  (lovernment  to  resume  the  full  cost.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  assuming  it  exce]:)t  the  understanding  which  we  have  with 
Congress  that  the  money  will  be  converted  back  into  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  is  given  authority  to  make  charges  but  not  directed  to 
do  so.  The  charges  are  collected  from  the  shipper  by  a  script  sys- 
tem. The  shipper  buys  the  script,  which  is  based  on  the  charge'of 
$4  a  car,  and  gives  it  up  with  each  car  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  to  accommodate  shippers? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes;  and  as  a  convenient  matter  of  record  and 
check  on  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  collect  it  from  the  railroad  and  the  i-ail- 
road  collect  it  from  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  Xo  ;  we  collect  it  directly  from  the  shipper,  the  man 
interested  in  the  car  or  his  agent  at  the  port  of  entry.  Everything 
must  be  entered  by  some  agent  or  by  the  shipper  himself.  The' goods 
arfi  coming  from  a  foreign  country  and  all  entry  is  under  controL 
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This  item  should  not  l^  reduced.  The  work  has  had  to  be  en- 
larged at  several  ports  on  account  of  increased  traffic  with  Mexico 
ana  also  extended  farther  west.  Formerly  it  stopped  at  El  Paso, 
whereas  we  now  have  two  ports  west  of  El  'Paso. 

TO  MAKE  SURVEYS  AND  EXTERMINATE   PINK   BOLLWORM    IN    MEXICO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  $15,000  additional  in  item  14? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  an  item  which  has  been  running  along  in 
our  appropriation  at  $25,000  a  year.  We  reduced  it  voluntarily  last 
year  to  $10,000  and  did  not  spend  the  $10,000.  It  is  an  item  to  cover 
cooperation  with  Mexico  in  Survey  and  clean  up  work  in  connection 
with  infestations  in  Mexico,  near  the  border  of  the  United  States. 
Little  use  other  than  local  surveys  has  been  hitherto  possible  of  that 
item,  because  we  did  not  have  a  stable  government  in  Mexico  with 
which  to  transact  business.  Just  now  representations  are  coming  to 
us  from  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  urging  willingness 
to  cooperate,  and  we  are  now  going  back  to  the  original  sum,  and  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  use  it  efficiently,  particularly  at  a  point  like  that 
at  El  Paso,  where  the  control  work  must  be  carried  out  on  the  Mexican 
as  well  as  the  American  side.  It  is  an  appropriation  which  will  be 
spent  only  if  it  is  possible  to  spend  it  wisely.  Hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  expend  it  to  anv  useful  purpose,  and  hence  it  has 
*not  been  spent.  If  the  opportunity  comes,  the  expenditure  of  a  part 
or  all  of  the  amount  requested  will  l)e  worth  nuiny  times  that  much 
to  us  in  eliminating  costs  of  clean  up  and  expensive  control  work 
in  Texas  or  other  States.  The  note  on  page  803  covers  that  point 
clearly,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Item  16  is  your  general  eradication  work? 

Mr.  MAiiLATT.  Yes.  Item  No.  15  is  for  investigational  work.  That 
item  was  formerly  for  $25,000  and  under  it  we  conducted  for  a  por- 
tion of  three  years  a  research  station  in  Laguna,  which  I  think  you 
are  familiar  with.  The  result  of  that  work  has  been  a  thorough 
studj  of  the  habits  of  the  insect  and  some  important  work  in  con- 
nection with  local  control  methods,  disinfection  of  seed,  possibility 
of  poisoning,  etc.,  a  very  useful  report  which  is  now  going  througlfi 
the  press.  The  station  has  been  practically  discontinued,  and  this 
item  of  $5,000  for  investigation  is  one  which  should  be  given  as  a 
basis  for  any  other  work  which  we  will  need  to  do  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  in  relation  to  this  insect. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  big  item  No.  16. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  this  $100,000  deficiency  appropriation  is  made, 
will  you  still  need  $200,000  immediately  available? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No.  T  do  not  think  so,  because  when  these  estimates 
were  made  the  present  urgent  need  had  not  come  up. 

FOR  extermination  OF  DATE  SCALES. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  one  other  small  item,  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate, with  reference  to  date  scale. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  date  industry  is  peculiarly  one  which  the  de- 
partment is  responsible  for  and  interested  in.  It  is  a  new  industry 
which  has  been  established  practically  by  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  A<rric*ultiire.  Uiifortunatel}',  with  the  first  importation  of 
dates,  made  nearly  ^iO  years  a^o,  two  date  scales,  common  pests- of 
this  i)lant  in  Africa  and  Asia,  were  introduced;  and  when  the  indus- 
try l)e«ran  to  l)e  developed  as  really  a  big  fruit  possibility  in  Califor- 
nia an<l  Aiizona,  these  two  insects  came  into  evidence  and  were  very 
serious  o})stacles  to  the  success  of  the  industry.  The  effort  to  exter- 
minate the  more  important  of  these  two  insects  was  undertaken  a 
few  years  ago  in  coo[)eration  with  the  date  growlers  and  with  thib 
(lei)artment.  The  department's  cooperation  has  been  to  the  extent  of 
furnishing  one  man's  services.  With  this  man,  who  has  a  wonder- 
ful eve  for  (hUe  scales,  and  who  can  see  them  where  nol>otlv  else 
can  see  them,  we  have  ma  tie  very  great  progress  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination. In  the  meantime,  the  date  inoiistry  has  \yeQn  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  })ecomes  very  desirable  that  this  extermi- 
nation effort  be  nut  thn)ugh  promptly  and  finished  up.  We  wish 
to  assign  two  additional  men  to  the  work  and  finish  up  the  job  and 
have  it  done  with  in  one  or  two  years. 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  Is  it  a  propositicm  that  can  be  cleaned  up  and  got- 
ten rid  of  t 

Mr.  Marlait.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Ui  BEY.  Then  you  will  not  ask  for  it  next  time? 

Mr.  Maiii.ait.  We  won't  sav  "'  next  time."  I  think  two  veai-s  will 
i)racticallv  finish  it.  and  then  it  will  come  down  merely  to  tlie  basis, 
of  inspection  jit  small  cost  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  the  orchards  are  now  clean,  but  unless  the  work 
can  now  be  i)romj)tly  completed  the  insect  will  be  given  opportu- 
nity to  spread  again.  There  is  a  lot  of  very  careful  inspe  tion  to 
be  ilone,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  is  important  that  these  in- 
spections })e  made  fre(|uently,  so  that  any  remaining  infested  plants 
may  be  promptly  detected  and  no  oppoitunity  left  to  spread  to  sur- 
rounding trees  and  thus  give  a  ceitain  amount  of  uncertainty  to  the 
entire  orchard.  The.  infested  plants  are  cleaned  by  burning.  Tie 
date  grows  from  the  inside,  and  you  can  burn  it  to  tne  quick  without 
killing  the  i)lant,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  domes  back.  The  process 
is  to  i)ut  a  torch  to  the  i)lant  and  burn  it  to  a  charred  stub,  and  then 
the  bud  in  the  center  comes  out  and  you  have  a  new,  clean  plant. 
That  burning  is  effective  in  95  out  of  100  cases,  but  you  have  to  keep 
after  it  to  get  the  other  five,  and  usually  two  or  thi^ee  burnings  will 
clean  uj)  an  orchard.  Date  gi'owing  is  a  new  industry  and  very  ex- 
pensive in  its  beginning,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  depart- 
ment has  been  very  largely — in  fact,  almost  altogether — responsible 
for  establishing  it,  the  department  and  the  Congi*ess  is  justified  in 
giving  this  comparatively  small  fund  to  finish  the  extermination  of 
its  most  important  insect  enemy. 

The  full  statement  of  the  need  is  given,  I  think,  in  this  letter  which 
has  been  submitted. 
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Wednesday,  Jaxtary  5,   1921. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILUAU  A.  TATLOB,  CHIEF 

BUBEAXT  OF  PLANT  INDXTSTBY. 

DEMONSTRATIONS    ON    RECIJVMATION    PROJECTS. 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  page  290,  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous,''  you 
Avill  find  an  item  for  demonstrations  on  reclamation  projects.  I'his 
is  the  appropriation  under  which  all  of  the  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion work  on  the  Government  reclamation  projects  is  done.  Through 
this  work  there  is  made  available  to  the  settlers  on  the  projects,  who 
have  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Ciovernment,  the  iniormation 
obtained  through  experimentation  with  respect  to  features  of  agri- 
cultural production  that  are  peculiar  to  the  several  projects. 

COOPERATION    WITH   STATE  A(JENCIE8. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  work  done  in  cooperation  with  any  State 
agencies? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  It  is  done  in  close  cooperation  with  them,  but  the 
States  do  not  make  any  expenditure  of  funds.  The  work  is  lined  up 
with  the  State  agi'icultural  colleges  and  the  extension  departments 
of  those  colleges,  so  that  there  is.  no  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
extension  work  involved  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  many  of  the  States  maintain  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  irrigating  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  considerable  work  of  that  character  in  Cali- 
fornia; there  is  some  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  there  is  some  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  I  may  say  that  in  the  research  work  on 
the  project  we  are  cooperating  definitely  and  financially  in  the  case 
of  the  Umatilla  project  in  Oregon,  where  the  State  carries  half  the 
total  cost  of  that  work,  and  on  the  Huntley  project  in  Montana. 
The  intention  ultimatelv  is  to  turn  over  this  special  extension  work 
to  the  States  as  the  settlers  become  well  established  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  counties  makes  effective  county  agent  extension  work 
possible.  We  have  withdrawn  during  the  last  year  from  one  of  the 
projects  where  the  conditions  made  that  possible — the  Yakima  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  confined  to  (Tovernment  irrigation  projects? 

Dr.  Tayi,or.  Yes,  sir:  entirely.  The  estimate  merely  provides  for 
the  restoration  of  the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  during  the 
three  fiscal  years  prior  to  this  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  intimate  that  you  have  had  to  curtail  your 
•work  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  appropriations.     In 
what  way  was  that  done? 

Dr.  Taylor.  By  letting  men  go  aud  terminating  the  work  on  the 
projects:  it  was  the  only  way  through  which  we  could  do  it,  and  it 
made  impossible,  of  course,  the  undertaking  of  work  (m  several  proj- 
ects which  now  have  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  very  much  needed, 
except  to  the  extent  of  a  few  months  of  employment  of  temporary 
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practical  irripitors  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  the  technique  of  irri- 
gation. The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  develop  in  each  project  an 
econonucally  and  a*ii'onoinically  sound  agriculture,  and  it  requires 
a  rather  high-grade  type  of  all-around  agriculturist  to  do  it  effec- 
tively. We  have  had  a  heavy*  turnover  in  this  work  through  com- 
petition with  the  States  in  the  securing  of  men,  but  we  have  a  good 
personnel  to  build  on.  We  had  to  suspend  work  entirely  on  thrw 
of  the  i)rojects  where  it  was  under  way,  and  to  defer  undeitaking 
work  on  three  additional  ones  where  the  conditions  rendered  it  im- 
portant that  work  should  be  undertaken. 

PEAT  AND  MUCK  LAND  INVESTIOATION8. 

The  other  item  which  I  will  discuss  is  item  7,  on  page  295.  under 
the  head  of  "  Peat  and  muck  land  investigations."  This  is  a  new 
paragraph  and  proposes  work  uj^on  a  problem  which  the  depart- 
ment has  not  yet  attacked.  The  recommendation  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  continuous  demand  upon  the  department  for  fairly  definite 
and  significant  information  regarding  the  agricultural  usefulness 
of  large  areas  of  peat  and  muck  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  proce^ 
of  reclamation,  some  of  which  already  have  been  drained  but  are  not 
yet  in  agricultural  use,  and  on  some  of  which  reclamation  is  con- 
templated. 

ACREAGE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  are  these  peat  and  muck  lands  and 
where  do  they  principally  occur '^ 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  They  occur  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  acres 
in  the  regions  of  our  humid  climate  agriculture  from  south  to 
north;  the  largest  bodv  that  is  in  process  of  reclamation  is  in  the 
pJverglade  district  of  Horida,  where  there  is  a  large  acreage:  there 
are  some  4,G(K),()()<)  acres  in  Florida;  1,0()0,00()  acres  in  Louisiana; 
and  in  the  17  Xorthern  States  where  the  acreage  is  more  scattered 
it  is  estimated  at  about  12,(K)(),0(K)  acres,  Minnesota  leading  with 
about  7,()(H).(KM)  acres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  refer  to  humid  regions,  what  do  yon 
mean,  exactly  ( 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  mean  in  distinction  fi*om  the  dry-farming  areas — 
the  territory  east  of  the  9Hth  meridian.  It  would  include  eastem 
North  Dakota,  all  of  Minnesota,  and  all  of  the  territory  east  of 
there.  The  deposits  differ  radically  in  their  agricultural  character 
and  they  lepresent  at  the  present  time  the  largest  body  of  potentially 
useful  laud  for  agriculture  that  we  know  very  little  about.  Very 
heavy  investments  have  been  nuide  for  reclamation  in  certain  cases 
where  the  lands  stand,  after  drainage,  practically  unused,  simply 
because  the  owners — many  of  whom  are  actual  settlers^  or  desire 
to  be — hJive  not  found  u«es  which  result  in  sufficient  productive  re- 
turn to  justify'  operation. 

character  of  soil. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I>  this  muck  soil  usually  acid? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Ves:  and  within  that  general  category  of  muck  soils 
belong  some  of  the  most  i)roductive  soils  that  we  have,  soils  which. 
with  a  balanced  feitilization  and  suitable  cropping,  are  exti-emely 
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productive,  but  shading  from  that  hiirhly  productive  organic  type 
of  soil  over  into  very  stubborn  and  refractory  peats  which,  in  some 
cases,  shrink  badly  after  drainage,  so  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
ultimate  level  of  the  fields  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
detailed  underdrainage  effort  that  may  be  contemplated.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  large  importance  to  our  agriculture.  It  has  had  very 
thorough  consideration  in  the  department  by  an  interbureau  com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  with  a  view 
ta  devising  some  practical  way  of  getting  the  fimdamental  informa- 
tion that  is  lackmg.  It  is  a  big  acti\dty  and,  when  undertaken, 
should  be  undertaken  on  a  basis  that  wmII  insure  its  being  carried 
through.  The  question  of  its  timeliness  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
We  are  pressed  for  information,  and  in  the  case  of  very  large  areas 
of  these  lands  no  one  is  able  to  do  more  than  guess  at  what  uses 
would  justify  the  investment  of  funds,  even  by  people  who  own 
land  which  has  been  drained,  or  practically  so. 

OWNERSHIP. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  not  a  great  deal  of  this  land  is  now 
in  private  ownership. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes:  although  that  varies  all  the  way  from  State 
ownership,  through  ownership  in  large  blocks  by  private  owners, 
down  to  individual  40  and  20  acre  tracts  in  some  of  the  territory, 
the  latter  condition  chiefly  existing  in  the  Everglades,  and  with 
ownership  located  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  the  situation  in  Florida  is  very  largely 
due  to  energetic  exploitation. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Undoubtedly,  and  to  the  undertaking  of  a  tremen- 
dously big  activity  ahead  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the  lands  are 
good  for,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  situation  that  exists.  Ijogically  and 
economically  the  experimentation  should  have  preceded  the  reclama- 
tion in  certain  of  these  very  large  tracts. 

Mr.  M;agee.  What  is  the  great  necessity  for  investigating  muck 
land? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  The  muck  land  feature,  as  I  just  mentioned,  covers 
soils  ranging  all  the  way  from  very  productive  and  profitable  soils 
to  rather  difficult  and  thus  far  unproductive  soils. 

Mr.  Magee.  Muck  land  is  extensive  in  character  and  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  very  rich  and  fertile  land. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Certain  of  it  is  among  the  most  productive  of  our 
agricultural  lands ;  certain  of  the  muck  lands,  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  mastered  to  the  extent  of  justifying  their 
agricultural  use. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  such  muck  lands  located? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  There  are  large  areas  both  south  and  north,  but  more 
particularly  south. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  States? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Florida  has  4,600,00  acres,  Minnesota  7,000,000  acres, 
and  in  the  17  Northern  States  the  estimated  acreage  is  12,000,000 
acres.  I  want  to  qualify  that  because  those  figures  cover  both  mucks 
and  peats. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Tliat  is  the  point  exactly,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
peat  lands,  because  that  is  a  different  proposition.  I  am  confining 
my  question  solely  to  muck  lands. 

Dr.  Taylor.  iVith  respect  to  muck  land,  there  is  a  wide  range 
from  very  productive  to  very  improductive  soil. 

Mr.  Macjee.  Muck  soil  is  black  soil  entirely,  or  does  it  vary  in  color! 

T)r.  Tayu>k.  Muck  soil  substantially  is  black;  it  runs  from  black  to 
very  dark  brown  and  frecjuently,  particularly  in  the  Xorthern  States, 
renuires  only  a  fertilizer  adjustment  in  addition  to  drainaire. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  do  not  seem  to  require  that  in  re|rar<l  to  the 
lands  with  which  I  am  familiar,  because  on  such  lands  they  raise  tre- 
mendous cix)ps  of  corn,  onions,  and  evervthinjj  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  Tayi^)k.  That  is  true  of  most  of  tlie  muck  lands. 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  1  had  assumed  that  muck  soils  were  largrely  accretions 
from  overflow  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  Muck  .soils  are  very  largely  decomposed  plant  re- 
mains which  have  grown  under  a  swampy  and  marshy  condition 
through  the  ages. 

Mr.  AL\<JEE.  And  they  get  their  fertility  from  the  overflows  in  rav 
section. 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  In  some  cases,  yes:  and  where  you  get  that  you  have 
a  perfection  of  muck  soil,  for  you  have  enough  mineral  matter  in  it 
to  give  it  the  body  which  makes  general  cropping  [x>ssible.  The  bi^ 
l)roblem,  however,  is  that  of  the  so-called  peat  soils,  of  which  the 
agricidtural  use  has  not  been  worked  out,  and  of  which  large  areas 
already  reclaimed  or  partially  reclaimed  stand  substantially  unused. 
In  some  of  these  districts  you  find  all  gradations  from  a  highly  pn»- 
ductive  muck  to  a  thus  far  intractable  and  unsalable  peat,  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  problems  in  many  cases  cover  practically  the  full 
rauire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that  in  some  sections  of  Minnesota  this 
muck  soil  is  used  as  a  sort  of  fertilizer  for  the  sandy  lands  that  are 
more  or  less  adjacent  to  it. 

Dr.  Tayijor.  Yes.  It  is,  to  an  extent,  in  certain  sections,  dried  and 
shipped  for  use  as  fertilizer,  in  intensive  cropping,  such  as  vegetable 
growing,  lawn-toj)  dressing,  and  greenhouse  work.  But  the  great 
body  of  the^e  peat  soils  is  an  agricultural  puzzle. 

The  proposal  is  to  undertake  experimentation  with  the  crops  that 
appear  most  promisiing  in  an  eifort,  first,  to  get  at  what  crops  will 
grow  dependably  and  regularly.  In  the  case  of  the  Everglade  terri- 
tory there  is  just  at  present  a  very  extensive  commercial  eifort  Win^ 
made  with  sugar  cane  on  soil  shading  from  fairly  good  muck  down 
into  a  distinctly  difficult  peat.  No  one  knows  whether  sugar  cane  can 
be  made  an  enduring  and  ])rofitable  crop  there  so  as  to  justify  the 
heavy  investment  that  would  be  required  for  sugar  mills.  That,  of 
course,  is  entirely  a  commercial  activity.  The  largest  promise  in  that 
region,  in  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  appears  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  forage  crop  j)roduction.  If  desirable  forage  crops  are  secured. 
That  would  mean  the  development  of  a  live  stock  industry  to  utilize 
the  forage.  The  muck  soils  there  are  highly  productive  and  located 
in  a  climate  that  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  winter  vegetables 
and  truck  crops,  but  can  not  l)e  utilized  to  any  large  extent  for  that 
purpose  because  the  consuming  demand  will  not  take  a  greatly  en- 
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larged  production  of  those  crops  at  the  out-of-season  prices  that  they 
require. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  tabulated  statement  does  not  give  an  idea  as 
to  what  you  have  in  mind.  You  have  three  agronomists,  at  $3,000 
each,  and  wages  of  miscellaneous  temporary  labor. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  details  have  not  been  worked  out.  What  is  con- 
templated is  the  undertaking  of  about  three  experimental  activities ; 
the  amoimt  provided  would  not  permit  of  more,  and  the  probability, 
is  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  all,  close  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
which  the  work  would  ultimately  be  located  could  be  arranged.  The 
department  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  discuss  details  at  all  with 
the  States,  and  that  is  substantially  as  far  as  the  proposal  has  gone. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  secure  specific  tracts  of  land,  which  could  be 
used  for  a  considerable  time,  for  the  study  of  the  reaction  of  these 
soils  to  cultivation  and  cropping.  The  question  of  the  shrinkage  that 
will  follow  their  drainage  and  Uieir  tillage  has  to  be  worked  out. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEM. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  a  miscellaneous  item  of  over  $21,000.  Is 
not  that  rather  a  large  amount  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind  ? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Xo;  not  when  you  consider  that  raw  lands  would 
have  to  be  taken,  broken  and  prepared,  as  well  as  ecmipped,  in  some 
cases,  with  small  pumping  units  to  establish  the  conditions  of  drain- 
age that  would  exist  it  the  general  area  should  be  I'eclaimed,  and  some 
temporary  buildings,  which  almost  certainly  the  department  would 
have  to  provide. 

Mr.  lirBEY.  A  good  deal  of  that  work  would  come  under  wages, 
so  that  your  miscellaneous  expenses  would  cover  temporary  build- 
ings, and  what  else? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  would  need  to  cover  such  travel  as  would  be  neces- 
sary and  such  implements  as  would  be  necessi^ry.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  thus  far  is  merely  blocked  out  in  the  rough  and  which  would 
require  intensive  study  to  develop  in  detail. 

Mr.  iIarrison.  AMiile  Dr.  Taylor  is  here — because  he  is  interested 
in  the  items — I  will  ask  Mr.  Rawl,  with  your  permission,  to  discuss 
items  5  and  G,  on  pages  293  and  294. 


P'riday,  Jantary  7,  1921. 
cooperative  fire  trotection  of  forested  water  sheds  of  navioarle 

STREAMS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  this  morning  the 
supplemental  estimate  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
dated  Xovember  29,  1920,  for  cooperative  fire  protection  of  forested 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  amounting  to  $1,000,0(K).  Mr. 
Greeley  will  take  charge  of  the  hearing,  and  we  will  hear  the  gentle- 
men present  in  the  oi'cler  in  which  he  desires  to  ])resent  them. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  OBEELEY,  FOBESTEE,  UNITED  STATES 

FOEEST  SEBVICE. 

Mr.  (treeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  originally  submitted 
bv  the  department,  contain  on  page  291,  item  Xo.  3,  the  appropria- 
tion for  cooperation  with  States  in  the  protection  of  navigable 
watersheds  from  fire  in  the  same  form  as  carried  in  the  current  ^h 
propriation,  without  change  in  language  or  in  amount.  On  Novem- 
ber 29,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submitted  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate recommending  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  this  item  from 
$125,000,  as  carried  by  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  to 
$1,000,0()0;  and  recommended  also  certain  changes  in  language  in- 
volving a  distinct  expansion  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  I 
wish  to  ask  this  committee  to  consider  simply  the  increase  in  amount, 
from  $125,000  to  $1,000,000,  without  considering  the  changes  in 
language,  since  such  changes  involving  an  important  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  doubtless  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
if  incorporated  in  a  current  appropriation  bill. 

To  give  the  committee  briefly  a  statement  of  the  existing  work 
under  this  item,  I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
Forest  Service  has  coopei*ated  with  25  different  States  in  the  protec- 
tion from  forest  fii*es  of  approximately  150,000,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  As  against  the  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  during  the  fisc^il  year  1920,  the  expenditui'es  of 
the  cooperating  States  aggi-egated  $860,000.  The  expenditures  of 
counties  and  towns,  pursuant  to  the  various  provisions  of  the  State 
laws,  aggregated  another  $200,000 ;  and  expenditures  by  private  for- 
est owners  within  those  same  States  reached  a  total  of  appi*oximatelv 
$700,000. 

Mr.  Andersox.  May  I  ask  whether  those  expenditui-es  by  private 
land  owners  were  for  the  protection  of  their  own  lands? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  expenditures  by  private  ownei^s  were  on  their 
own  lands,  or  on  lands  embraced  in  associations  whei-e  joint  effort 
was  carried  on  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  membei"s.  The 
Fedeml  (iovernnient  was  then  in  the  position  qf  furnishing  $100,000 
for  the  protection  of  the  forest  lands  of  the  countiy  outside  of' Fed- 
eral holdings,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  for  that  purpose  of  $1,860,- 
000.  The  States  themselves  spent  more  than  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  Federal  Government. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  expenditure  in  any  State  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  funds  appropriated  and  expended  by  the  State  for  the  same 
l)urpose. 

Air.  Wasox.  You  mean  bv  the  States? 

Mr.  (iREEi.ET.  Yes,  sir;  bv  the  States.  In  fact,  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures  were  uniformly  much  less  than  the  expenditures  of  the 
States  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  this  law.  Our  maximum  ex- 
penditure during  the  fiscal  year  in  any  one  State  was  a  little  over 
$10,000;  in  Maine,  as  against  an  expenditure  by  the  State  of  $117,000. 
We  spent  $6,000  in  New  Hampshire,  as  compared  with  f{  State  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $25,000.  We  spent  $5,000  in  New  York,  as  com- 
pared with  a  State  expenditure  of  $132,000.  We  spent  about  $6,000 
in  Minnesota,  as  compared  with  a  State  expenditure  of  $104,000,  and 
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so  on.  In  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  25  cooperating  States,  appeals 
for  additional  help  in  meeting  their  forest-nre  protection  problems 
had  to  be  rejected  because  our  funds  would  go  no  further.  I  will 
file  with  the  conmiittee  a  statement  of  the  cooperating  States,  with 
the  Federal  and  State  expenditures  in  each  case,  showing  just  how 
the  appropriation  was  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cooperative  expenditvres,  pscal  pear  1920,  from  Federal  appropriations  and  by 
the  States  for  proteeting  forested  tratersheds  of  navigable  streams  from 
fire. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

VwTOont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pmnsylvania 

Maryland 

Virpnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

JLouisiana 

Texas 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 

Administration  and  inspection 

Total 

Unexpended  balance 

Appropriation 


Federal. 


110, 


i. 
!: 

t: 

1, 

k 

% 

3, 


5, 

6, 

1. 
8, 


432.25 
073.02 
978.00 
840.75 
294.00 
932.25 
150.37 
120.41 
024.24 
790.55 
650.00 
085.00 
851.04 
739.50 
365.50 
361.31 
110.00 
518.57 
067.34 
94.00 
254.50 
415.50 
206.00 
306.23 
995.96 
181 .57 


Stete. 


1110,844.11 

24,739.15 

5,879.46 

39,333.60 

1,762.45 

4,839.27 

132,528.56 

21,703.83 

56,768.61 

4,585.84 

6,886.23 

10,654.01 

3,011.13 

1,705.00 

2,821.35 

4,350.27 

60,586.46 

21,942.28 

104,006.08 

3,501.00 

51,549.50 

92,524.37 

48,951.34 

28,787.86 

10,196.53 


Total. 


92,837.86 
7,162.14 


860,548.24 


1127,276.36 

30,812.17 

7,857.46 

43,174.35 

2,066.45 

5,771.52 

137,678.93 

23,824.24 

60,792.85 

6,376.3 

11,536.23 

15,739.01 

4,862.17 

3,444.50 

4,186.85 

6,711.58 

62,096.46 

25,460.85 

110,163.37 

3,595.00 

51,804.00 

97,939.87 

54,157.34 

35,094.09 

12,192.49 

8,181.57 


953,386.10 


100,000.00 


Mr.  Greeijsy.  In  every  instance,  that  fund  is  expended  only  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  for  systematic  fire  protection  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  cooperating  States  and  must  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Forest  Service  before  Federal  funds  are  allotted.  More  than 
that,  the  methods  by  which  the  Federal  funds  are  expended  is  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  is  properly  and  efficiently  spent,  and  that  a  good 
return  in  the  form  of  fire  protection  is  actually  obtained  from  it. 
The  money  is  spent  almost  exclusively  for  personal  services,  for  the 
employment  of  patrolmen,  lookout  watchmen,  and  other  personnel  in 
the  field,  for  maintaining  an  actual  fire  prevention  organization  on 
the  ground. 

Now  why  is  it  necessary  to  expand  this  work?  The  25  States 
which  the  Forest  Service  has  cooperated  wdth  hitherto  contain 
65,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  which  are  still  largely  unprotected. 
There  are  14  other  States  with  whom  we  have  had  no  cooperation 
hitherto  but  which  contain  areas  of  forest  lands  aggregating  110,000,- 
000  acres,  now  almost  wholly  without  any  form  oi  systematic  protec- 
tion from  fire. 
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In  the  89  States,  all  told,  where  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  is  s 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  there  are  about  325,0O0,(XK)  acres  of 
timbered  and  cut-over  land  which  needs  protection  from  fire,  and 
such  protection  must  be  the  startinij  point  in  any  plan  for  insuring 
a  future  supply  of  timber.  Aside  from  these  enormous  areas  which 
are  now  wholly  unprotected,  there  are  manv  other  areas  where  some 
forest  fire  protection  is  now  afforded  but  it  is  inadequate. 

AVe  have  obtained  estimates  from  26  States  of  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing their  forest  lands.  These  estimates  average  2J  cents  j^er  acre, 
which  checks  closely  with  our  own  experience  in  the  protection  of 
the  national  forests.  In  other  words,  the  job  of  furnishing  reason- 
able protection  for  the  forest  lands  of  the  coijntry,  outside  of  the 
national  holdin«:s,  rej)resents  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  $8,OOO.iK)0 
a  year.  Xow,  as  against  this  need,  the  funds  furnished  from  all 
sources  aggre/^ate  but  $l,S8r),(KX).  Toward  the  total  cost  of  about 
$8,()()0,(HK)  for  doing  a  big  national  job  efficiently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  furnishing  but  #125,0()(). 

Private  expenditures  for  the  pi^otection  of  forest  lands  are  increus- 
ing  from  voar  to  year,  and  they  should  increase.  They  can  be  in- 
creased still  more  rapidly  if  public  agencies  will  take'  the  lead  in 
organizing  forest  protection  over  large  areas  and  in  working  out 
a  systematic  i)lan  in  which  the  private  owners  are  assigned  a  definite 
place.  This  may  bo 'through  volimtary  cooperation  or  through  com- 
pulsorA'  patrol  laws,  which  the  Forest  Service  favors  and  advocates, 
as  each  State  shall  determine.  By  such  methods  the  expenditures  of 
forest  owners  themselves  for  protection  can  be  very  largelv  increas^ed. 
The  job  can  be  put  across  if  it  is  given  effective  leadei^ship,  but  that 
devolves  upon  the  National  (lOAernment. 

This  is  the  reasrm  why  we  come  before  you  with  a  re<juest  for  a 
large  increase.  The  first  api)ropriation  for  this  puri>ose,  made  in 
1911,  amounted  to  $2(K).0()().  The  first  year's  allotments  under  that 
approi)riation  were  but  $60,<)(K).  The  total  exi)enditures  of  all  the 
States  for  forest  protection  in  1911  were  less  than  $250,000.  I^st 
year  over  $1.(H)(),()(H)  was  appro])riated  by  the  States  and  other  local 
governmental  units  for  forest-fire  prevention.  The  adoption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  this  policy  of  encouniging  the  protection 
of  forest  lands  on  a  svstematic  scale  with  financial  aid  was  larirelv 
responsible  for  this  respon-e  on  the  part  of  tlic  States,  representing  an 
increase  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000  in  10  years. 

Xot  only  that:  During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  for  fire 
protection  bv  i)rivatc  landowners  increased  from  a  ven'  low  figure- 
something  less  than  $100,0(M)— to  more  than  $700,(XX).  In  other  wonU, 
the  funds  which  ])rivate  owners  are  putting  into  forest  protection 
have  multiplied  sevenfold  during  the  last  10  years,  largely  becaur* 
the  Federal  (xovernment  has  taken  the  leadership  in  organizing  this 
work  and  has  ai)i)roached  the  States  and  timberland  ownei*s  with  a 
definite  and  specific  basis  for  cooperation. 

AAV  have  been  advised  by  'JS  States  that  appropriations  for  fire 
protection  will  be  re(|ueste(i  at  the  next  sessions  of  their  legislatures 
aggregating  sonietliinir  over  $1,900,000.  These  States  are  preparing 
for  a  large  expansion  in  the  protection  of  their  foi-est  lands.  There 
are  still  10  or  II  otlier  States  which  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the 
snuK*  thing.    Our  cxperi(  nee  (hiring  the  past  10  years  shows  that  the 
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oj^port unity  to  obtain  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  most  effective  method  of  encouraging  the  various  States  to 
take  up  this  work  on  their  own  account. 

One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  is  that  this  appropri- 
ation is  not  a  means  whereby  the  Federal  (lovernment  relieves  the 
private  owner  of  valuable  timber  from  protecting  his  property.  In 
every  instance,  the  entrance  of  the  Feaeral  (iovernment  into  local 
fire  protection  has  led  to  the  extension  of  that  protection  over  enor- 
mous areas  of  second  growth  or  culled  timber  and  of  logged-off  or 
denuded  lands^  which  will  have  no  merchantable  value  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  We  have  insisted  in  all  of  our  protection  plans  wMth 
the  States  that,  as  a  basis  for  allotments,  their  protective  system  be 
extended  beyond  the  areas  which  now  contain  timber  of  commercial 
value  and  shall  include  the  much  g^^'eater  areas  of  cut-over  lands  on 
which  our  timber  for  the  future  must  be  grown.  These  are  exactly 
the  class  of  lands  in  whose  protection  the  owner  has  the  least  inter- 
est;  usually  he  leaves  them  wholly  unprotected.  But  they  are  just 
the  lands  which  must  be  protected  systematically  and  continuously  in 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

Furthermore,  in  every  case,  or  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  State  forest  pro- 
tection and  the  emphasis  which  we  put  upon  its  cooperative  ctiar- 
acter,  has  resulted  in  the  private  owners  of  timberlands  contributing 
a  great  deal  more  to  fire  protection  rather  than  less.  As  I  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago,  during^  the  past  10  years  the  amount  of 
money  actually  expended  by  private- forest  owners  is  now  at  least 
seven  times  as  much  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  This  is  an  effective  an- 
swer to  the  criticism  sometimes  made  that  this  appropriation  is  a 
means  of  relieving  the  owners  of  timbered  lands  of  the  just  charges 
which  should  be  borne  by  them  in  the  protection  of  their  property. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  protecting  our  forest  lands,  outside  of  the  Federal  holdings, 
from  fire.  It  seems  to  me  but  reasonable  that  the  Nation,  with  its 
very  vital  interest  in  the  future  supply  of  timber,  with  many  of  our 
most  thickly  settled  agricultural  and  industrial  States  dependent  upon 
sources  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  outside  of  their  own 
borders — in  view  of  those  facts — it  seems  to  me  but  reasonable  that 
the  National  Government  should  participate  in  this  task  to  the  ex- 
tent of  12  per  cent.  The  policy  involved  in  very  similar  to  that 
embodied  in  the  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  public  roads  and 
with  agricultural  extension.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  waited  for  the  States  to  make  sufficient 
appropriations  before  joining  with  them,  but  has  set  aside  a  sum  of 
money  and  has  defined  a  policy  under  which  the  States  are  invited 
to  join  with  it  in  carrying  out  a  public  activity  of  National  and 
State  importance  alike. 

In  fii*e  protection,  as  in  the  construction  of  Federal  aided  highways, 
we  not  only  get  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  through  the 
additional  funds  made  available,  but  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enables  it  to  establish  standards  of  efficinecy  which 
the  States  must  meet.  One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  our  fire- 
cooperation  policy  is  that  we  set  up  standards  of  efficiency  which 
the  States  must  meet  if  thev  are  to  share  in  the  Federal  funds,  and 
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those  standards  are  enforced  by  inspections  every  year  of  the  pro- 
tective work  done  by  the  respective  States.  * 

Xow,  in  conchision,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  some  efficient  scheme 
of  fire  i)r()tecti()n  must  be  the  starting  point  in  any  plan  of  timber 
conservation  in  this  country.  Every  bill  that  has  been  proiX)9ed  dur- 
in<r  tlie  discussion  of  our  timber  situation  within  the  past  10  years 
has  provided  for  a  nation-wide  i)lan  of  fire  protection  based  upon  the 
principle  embodied  in  this  legislation  as  its  starting  point.  We  are 
cutting  timber  out  of  our  forests  about  four  times  as  fast  asthetiml)er 
is  being  grown.  We  have  used  up  three-fourths  of  our  original  tim- 
ber supply  and  the  stock  remaining  is  becoming  less  and  less  adequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country,  both  in  quantity  and  in  location. 
Sixty-one  per  cent  of  what  is  left  lies  west  of  the  Great  Plains, 
whereas  the  bulk  of  the  lumber,  paper,  and  other  forest  products  is 
consumed  east  of  the  ( Jieat  Plains.  Our  Eastern  forested  otates  have 
been  cut  out,  one  after  another,  and  ceased  to  be  important  producers 
of  forest  products,  because  their  virgin  forests  have  only  very  par- 
tially and  inadetjuately  been  replace<l  by  second  growth.  With  the 
exhaustion  of  these  old  sources  of  lumber  and  other  foi'est-grown 
materials,  ami  with  the  increased  distances  over  wdiich  lumber  must 
be  hauled  to  reach  the  consimier,  much  of  it  now  across  the  width  of 
the  continent,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  scarcity  of  forest  products. 
This  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  critical.  Market  fluctua- 
tions conceal  it  from  time  to  time,  on  account  of  financial  and  other 
tempo»'ary  conditions,  but  behind  these  fluctuating  market  conditions 
there  is  a  growing  scarcity  in  our  supply  of  timber  which  underlies. 
in  large  degree,  the  national  housing  i)roblem,  the  national  news 
priat  problem,  and  the  difficult  situation  of  many  industries  which 
deiK»nd  upon  lumber  for  their  manufactures. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  this  situation  is  forest  tires.  It  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  forest-growing  land,  because  we  have  enough  forest- 
growing  lands  to  produce  all  the  timber  we  need.  The  country  con- 
tains to-day  about  Sl,0<)0,()00  acres  of  forest-growing  land  that  is 
l^ractically  idle,  and  most  of  it  is  idle  because  of  recurring  forest  fires. 
We  still  have  24r),()()0,()()()  acres  of  cut-over  land  which  contains  culled 
and  second-growth  timber  or  young  trees,  much  of  it  but  partially 
stocked,  which  rei)resents  all  tliat  the  country  has  to  bridge  the  gap 
when  our  virgin  forests  are  exhausted.  P^rom  this  240,(K)0,(X)0  acres 
we  are  losing,  according  to  the  best  records  which  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  from  8.000,000  to  10.000,(KX)  acres  every  vear 
from  forest  fires. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  problem  that  is  l^efore  us,  and  in  the  light 
of  that  problem  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increase  its  provision  for  fire  i)rotection  in  accordance  with 
the  ])olicy  hitherto  laid  down  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

If  there  are  no  (juesticms,  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  hear  the 
other  gentlemen  present. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  fx^t  a  little  better  insight  into  the  basis 
upon  which  you  have  arrived  at  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  as  repi-esent- 
ing  the  cost  of  adequately  protecting  the  timber  outside  of  the  for- 
est reserves.  As  I  understand  you,  that  is  based  on  2^  cents  an  acre 
on  some  325,000,000  acres. 

Col.  (iKEELEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  325,000,(X)()  acres,  I  take  it,  include  large  areas 
on  which  there  is  no  merchantable  timber? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes;  cut-over  areas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  it  repre- 
sents cut-over  areas? 

Col.  Greeley.  Out  of  the  325,000,000  approximately  250,000,000 
acres  are  cut  over. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  determining  this  basis  of  2|  cents  an  acre,  was 
that  based  upon  the  cost  of  protection  of  a  given  area  which  also 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  cut-over  timber? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  based  upon  the  estimates  obtained 
from  26  different  States,  representing  between  them  average  pro- 
portions of  merchantable  timber  and  cut-over  lands. 

I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Alfred  Gaskill,  the  State  forester  of 
New  Jersey,  who  represents  a  number  of  other  State  foresters. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALFBEB  GASKILL,  STATE  FOBESTEE  OF  NEW 

JEBSEY. 

Mr.  (lASKiLL.  I  am  the  State  forester  of  New  Jersey  and*  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  group  of  State 
foresters  specifically  to  present  this  matter  to  this  committee  at  this 
time.    I  therefore  want  to  speak  entirely 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Will  you  indicate  the  group  to  which 
you  have  reference,  so  that  the  record  will  be  entirely  definite? 

Mr.  (taskill.  I  propose,  if  you  please,  simply  to  read  the  authority 
that  I  have,  if  you  do  not  object  to  that"  course.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  shall  speak  entirely  in  my  representative  capacity.  Following 
the  consideration  of  this  very  imperative  need  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  the  lumber  supply  and  of  our  forests 
in  this  country,  the  men  who  have  been  officially  charged  in  their 
States  with  responsibility  for  this  matter  have  felt  that  they  must 
take  the  course  which  was  clearly  indicated  as  the  wisest  one  to 
bring  about  the  results  that  every  one  of  them  felt  were  no£  only 
desirable  but  highly  necessary.  Therefore,  after  a  series  of  meet- 
ings here  and  there  during  the  last  two  years,  they  gathered  a  short 
time  ago  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  situation  within 
the  last  year  or  two  that  gives  rise  to  this  sudden  demand  for  an 
increase  of  seven  or  eight  times  the  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  A  change  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was  realized  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  at  the  instance  of  Col.  Graves,  then  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  whole  question  was  thrown  open  as  to  the  course 
which  the  coimtry  would  have  to  pursue  to  protect  its  own  interests 
in  the  future.  It  was  then  realized,  perhaps  as  never  before,  what 
we  were  tending  tow^ard,  and  to  that  extent  the  situation  has  becpme 
acute.  We  have  all  felt  more  keenly  and  closely  about  it  than  we 
ever  did  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  situation  has  not  changed,  but  it  is  just  your 
realization  of  the  situation?  • 

Mr.  Gaskill.  That  is  it,  exactly.  The  situation  is  one  which  has 
been  growing  on  us  for  years  past,  and  the  realization  of  it  has 
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come  about  by  degrees.  One  State  after  another  has  realized  that 
it  had  to  do  something  to  look  after  its  own  interests^  but  that  has 
not  gone,  as  Col.  Greeley  has  said,  to  any  conclusive  lengths. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  conference  there  was  taken  this  formal  ac- 
tion, which  I  think  I  can  best  represent  by  reading,  as  it  is  very 
brief : 

As  a  result  of  n  confercnre  <»f  State  forestry  offieiulH  lioM  at  Atlnuiii*  City. 
N(>venil)er  12  to  13.  1020,  for  the  purpose  <»f  coiisiderin;?  the  question  of  iia- 
tional  forestry  lej?ishition.  and  nttendtMl  hy  offlclals  from  16  of  the  34  Siatf 
forestry  departnu'iits,  we,  the  underslpned.  us  heads  of  the  fon>stry  de]^n- 
meiits  in  our  resf>ective  States,  fully  indorse  tlie  riHronmiendnt Ion's  of  the 
I'nited  States  Forest  Service,  relating  to  cooimratij^n  with  States  in  lire  pn*- 
tection  and  forest  renewal,  us  embodied  in  the  report  on  Senate  resolutittn  No. 
311.  Icnown  as  the  (tapper  report. 

We,  tlierefore,  urpe  upon  (^jnjrress  the  enactment  of  tlie  legLslaticiu  iiec-*wsar> 
to  ma  lie  tli(»se  re<*oninicn<lations  effective,  accompanie<i  by  suitable  nDuual 
appropriations  wlileh,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1022,  should  not  he 
less  than  .$1,000,000,  to  l>e  expendetl  l)y  the  Secretary  of  Aprlciilture  hi  co- 
oiH»ration  with  the  several  States  for  f(>re8t  fire  prevention  and  rontrol.  fon^^t 
Investijjations.  and  timl^er  protluction,  including  forest  ])lantin?. 

That  declaration  has  been  signed  by  the  chief  forestry  officials  of 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  AVisconsin,  20  in  all  out  of  31  States  w^hich  have  organized  fore>t 
services.  Since  that  list  was  made  up  I  have  a  letter  from  tlie 
governor  of  Montana  asking  me  specifically  to  present  the  adher- 
ence of  his  State  to  this  program,  the  State  forester  having  previously 
signed  it.  I  would  like  to  leave  that  letter  with  the  committee,  as 
well  as  the  original  lettei*s  from  the  20  State  forestei's.  if  you  care 
to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Andekson.  You  may  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.    (lASKiLL.  That    re])resents   a   clear   pieponderance    of    State 
oi)inion.    I  feel  justified,  however,  in  going  further  and  saying  that 
without  exception  every  State  organization  in  the  country  is  behind 
thi>  program.     For  one  reason  or  anothei'  their  adherence  to  this 
declaration  has  not  been  given  in  a   few  instances,  but   we   know 
from  other  sources  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  amongst  the  State 
organizations  respecting  this  policy.     For  years  each  of  us  has  Ix^en 
trying  as  best  we  could  to  maintain  an  organization  in  our  States, 
in  every  case  based  largely  ui)on  the  recognized  necessitv  for  fire 
control  as  fundamental.     XVe  have  gotten  from  our  legislatures  all 
the  support  that  was  in  any  way  po>sil)le,  and  we  have  gained  in 
that  support  through  the  very  small  and  very  inadequate  allotments 
made  from  Federal  funds.     Vou  ai)preciate,  sir,  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  effort  a  State  official  must  make  to  get  appropriations  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  his  elForts  it  counts  very  greatly  for  him  to  be  able  to  say. 
"This  effort  of  ours  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Government:  that 
other  States  are  with  us  in  this  same  effort  and  that  we  aixj  all  work- 
ing in  a  coherent  way  for  an  end  which  is  not  alone  our  own  inter- 
est but  which  is,  in  large  measure,  a  general  interest.""    As  the  gov- 
ernor says  in  his  letter  to  me.  the  appropriations  heretofore  made 
have  been  so  small  that  thev  have  counted  in  onlv  a  verv  moderate 
way  in  stinuilating  the  States  to  do  the  best  they  could  on  their  own 
account.    Col.  (irreelev  has  said  further  that  there  are  States  wliich 
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have  not  yet  clone  anything  on  their  own  account  in  the  way  of  fur- 
thering this  program  of  forest  development  through  fire  control, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  can  very 
well  consider  that  the  amount  contributed  does  bear  a  very  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  whole  result. 

A  small  appropriation  accomplishes,  necessarily,  moderate  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  expenditure,  but  there  have  been  secured,  I  think, 
reasonably  satisfactory  returns  for  the  small  amount  that  Congress 
has  found  it  possible  to  appropriate  heretofore.  We  feel  in  the 
States  that  we  can  accomplish  relatively  so  much  more  through  the 
emphasis  that  will  be  given  by  this  increased  appropriation. 
Frankly,  in  many  of  the  States  the  net  amount  which  may  be  avaiU 
able  is  only  one  item  of  consideration.  We  must  consider — and  I 
think  you  gentlemen,  too,  will  be  inclined  to  consider — the  moral 
effect  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  knowledge  that  Congress  is  giv- 
ing such  support  to  the  States'  own  efforts.  The  point  that  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  great  area  of  unproductive 
land  is  clearly,  to  my  mind,  something  that  should  be  the  concern 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  entirely  a  concern  of  the  State.  We  naturally 
suffer  because  this  land  is  not  yielding  any  returns  to  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  which,  probably,  T 
should  have  asked  Col.  Greeley :  What  proportion  of  this  cut-over 
timber  is  still  in  private  ownership — most  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  Oh,  yes ;  by  far  tne  larger  part  of  it  in  some  States. 
Of  course,  very  considerable  areas  have  been  acquired  by  the  States; 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  they  have  taken  over  something  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  of  this  cut-over  land.  Easily  95  per  cent  of  the 
whole  is  in  private  possession.  The  policy,  therefore,  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  condition  as  we  find  it.  If  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
anything,  stimulation  to  these  various  private  interests,  as  they  are 
found  throughout  the  country,  must  be  a  very  important  part  in  the 
program. 

Air.  Anderson.  I  think  the  situation  is  that  we  stimulate  them  to 
a  point  where  we  make  them  think  (4ie  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  do  it  all  and  that  they  do  not  need  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  (taskill.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Col.  Greely  pointed  out,  the 
States  are  already  spending  eight  times- 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  am  not  referring  to  the  States;  I 
am  referring  to  the  people  who  own  this  cut-over  land. 

Mr.  (jrASKiLL.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  the  cut-over  land  is,  in  very  many  cases,  almost  negligible. 
The  i)()int  we  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  this  proposition  deals 
witli  just  those  areas  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  community  and 
of  comparatively  little  concern  at  the  present  time  to  their  actual 
owners.  It  resolves  itself,  in  a  measure,  to  a  question  of  whether  the 
public,  througli  a  ^tate  agency  or  a  Federal  agency,  shall  take  over 
these  lands  and  administer  them  for  the  public  interest,  or  whether 
the  better  way  is  to  provide  such  cooperative  means,  as  through  this 
appropriation,  as  will  secure  their  productivity  in  the  future. 

T  wonder  if  it  is  clear  in  your  mind  that  the  main  part  of  this  effort 
is  to  do  something  with  what  I  sometimes  call  the  coming  forests 
rather  than  the  going  forests?    It  has  been  represented  to  you  that,  in 
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lar^e  measure,  it  is  expected  that  the  ])rotection  of  the  stalling 
timber,  the  mature  timber,  shall  rest  with  the  owners,  but  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cut-over  lands,  those  which  have  the  beginning  of  t 
ff)rest  on  them,  rests,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  public.    We  have  cot  to 
look  after  this  tiling,  as  I  see  it,  as  a  question  for  the  future,    ^om^ 
thing  must  be  dcme  to  provide  a  timber  supply  after  40  or  50  years,  and 
tliis  does  deal  specifically  with  tliese  areas  on  which  forests  are  coniin|:. 
Tlie  need  for  emphatic  action  and  prompt  action,  in  my  mind,  rests  in 
this :  That  on  these  cut-over  lands  there  are  now  the  beginnings  of 
productive  forests.     Unless  fire  protection  is  established  and  main- 
tained we  are  going  to  lose  all  the  vahie  and  advantage  of  what  has 
been  gained  there,  and  year  by  year  go  further  back  anil  lose  the  young 
stands  from  which  we  shoulfl  derive  the  timl^r  of  the  future. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  stress  is  simply  this :  That  the  States  find 
in  this  program  of  the  Forest  Service  the  most  promisinj^  means  of 
supporting  their  own  efforts  to  make  timber  near  where  the  timber  is 
wante<l  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  charge  upon  the  user  incident 
to  long  freight  hauls. 

Mr.  Ki'HEY.  How  many  States  have  regidar  forest  departments? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  There  are  ^U  on  the  list,  but  4  of  those  are  not  or- 
ganized in  any  effective  way,  so  that  we  can  say  there  are  30  more 
or  less  active  State  forestry  dejjartments. 

Mr.  RrKKY.  Take  the  State  of  Kansas  as  an  illustration.  What  is 
being  done  in  that  State  by  the  State  forestry  service? 

Mr.  (taskill.  Kansas,  necessarily,  largely  concerns  itself  with  for- 
estation,  the  establishment  of  forests  upon  lands  unavailable  for 
agriculture. 

M!r.  Rt'bey.  They  are  interested  in  the  development  of  forests 
along  the  streams  and  in  rough  places? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  Yes:  in  the  development  of  forests  along  the  streams 
so  that  they  may  hftve  lumber  at  home  without  having  this  tremen- 
dous surcharge  of  freight.  That  work  in  Kansas,  in  the  very  few 
cases  where  it  has  been  done  within  the  last  generation,  has  I'epre- 
sented  a  beautiful  return  upon  the  investment,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
exceptional  instances  where  we  can  get  suA  returns.  Kansas  is  also 
intei-ested  in  the  progress  of  her  neighbors  in  forestation  and  the 
establishment  of  forests. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  T  can  see  where  you  might  have  some  hope  of  success 
in  States  that  have  forest  land,  but  T  can  not  see  much  nope  of  suc- 
cess in  work  of  this  kind  in  a  State  like  Kansas. 

Mr.  (taskiij..  You  mean  to  say  it  is  not  likelv  to  be  profitable  or 
worth  while  to  establish  forests  on  these  poorer  lands? 

Mr.  Ri'HKY.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  many  generations  before  you 
will  ^ot  any  returns,  if  any  at  all. 

ilr.  Gaskill.  T  have  seen  in  Kansas  some  pretty  good  forest  plan- 
taticms  approaching  maturity. 

Mr.  RiHEY.  TIow  long  does  it  take  to  develop  them? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  Oh,  30  or  40  years,  but  that  is  no  longer  than  it  takes 
to  develop  a  well-established  homestead  out  there. 

Mr.  llrBKY.  Take  a  man  who  owns  40  acres.  Do  you  think  you 
could  induce  him  to  ])ut  his  land  in  forest  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  return  from  it  80  or  40  yoai*s  from  now? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  T  do  not  see  anv  reason  whv  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  put  a  small  amount  of  land  in  forest,  provided  that  land  is  not 
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available  for  agriculture.  As  I  say,  it  takes  him  40  years,  with  a 
small  acreage,  to  build  up  his  homestead,  raise  his  family,  and  ac- 
cumulate something  to  leave  to  his  family. 

Mr.  RiTBEY.  Do  yon  not  think  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  i)Ut  it 
in  pasture  and  use  it  for  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Gaskill.  He  might,  but  I  think  we  can  show,  by  mere  calcu- 
lation, that  there  is  more  in  it  for  him,  counting  the  labor  cost  that 
enters  into  it — that  there  is  actually  more  in  it  tor  him  throu«rh  for- 
est plantim^  as  a  long-time  investment.  That  is  demonstrable,  but, 
of  course,  I  can  not  go  into  it  now. 


Friday,  Jaxuahy  7,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  S.  HOLMES,  STATE  FORESTEB  OF  NOBTH 

CAEOUNA. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  only  want  to  take 
two  or  three  minutes  of  your  time.  I  represent,  besides  the  forestry 
department  of  the  State,  the  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  of 
North  Carolina,  and  as  state  forester  I  represent  the  Southern  For- 
estry Congress  as  its  secretary. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  speak  one  minute  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress.  This  is  an  organization  comprising 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  with  delegates  from  most  of  them,  ana 
the  delegates  represent  a  variety  of  organizations  of  the  South,  the 
lumbermen,  the  wood-using  industries,  the  cattlemen,  the  women's 
clubs,  associations  of  land  owners,  and  a  number  of  other  interests. 
At  the  first  meeting  in  Asheville  we  had  some  150  or  200  delegates 
and  they  passed  a  very  strong  resolution  favoring  this  policy  of 
Federal  aid  for  fire  prevention  in  cooperation  with  the  States.  At 
the  second  congress,  held  in  New  Orleans  just  a  year  ago  and  pe;*-. 
haps  more  representative  of  the  entire  South,  being:  farther  in  the 
South,  resolutions  were  a^ain  passed  very  strongly  indorsing  this 
policy  and  asking  for  increased  appropriations. 

The  States  of  the  South,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware,  contain  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  timber,  one-sixth  of  the  softwoods  and  practi- 
callv  one-half  of  the  hardwoods  of  the  country.  Over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  South  is  in  forest  and  we  are  asking  this 
appropriation  in  order  to  protect  especially  the  cut-over  areas  of  the 
South  w^hich  are  now  reforesting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  of  the  Southern  States — and  I  con- 
fine it  to  the  Southern  States  because  T  assume  you  know  more  about 
them  than  you  do  the  other  States — that  have  laws  under  which  the 
cost  of  fire  prevention  can  be  assessed  against  the  lands  protected? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  Southern  States  w^hich  have 
pone  that  far,  T  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  such  laws? 

Mr.  Holmes.  T  think  there  are  some  States  which  have  laws  under 
which  the  cost  of  fire  extinguishment  can  be  assessed  against  the 
land.  Of  course,  the  taxes  in  certain  areas  are  used  for  protecting 
those  areas,  for  instance,  T  believe  in  Maine.     I  am  not  so  very 
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familiar  with  the  northern  hnvs,  but  the  South,  as  you  kno^r,  ia 
behindhand  in  this  work  of  fire  prevention,  and  that  is  the  speciil 
reason  why  we  feel  the  Federal  Government  can  help  us,  not  orij 
in  the  actual  work  l;ein<i:  done  in  the  field  by  a  few  States  but  in 
stimulatinfr  our  legislatures  to  pass  adequate  laws. 

Speaking  more  i)articularly  tor  North  Carolina,  I  would  saythit 
we  have  endeavored  to  secure  lar^rer  appropriations  from  the  leps- 
lature  at  each  succeeding  session,  but  so  far  we  have  only  Vjeen  abW 
to  secure  but  $.S,(MM),  which  has  been  spent  in  the  State  for  fire  pre- 
vention: to  meet  that  the  Dei)aitment  of  Agriculture  has  allowed  \b 
$2,(M)0.  However,  this  $:i.()()()  has^  not  been  of  <rreat  stimulus  to  ihf 
legislature  in  makin«r  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are 
askin<r  an  increase.  Ten  thousand  doIlai*s  would  have  a  considerabh 
greater  influence  on  a  le<rislature  to  meet  it  and  go  beyond  it  in 
makin^r  appropriations  for  fire  prevention.  With  the  amount  wt 
have  had  we  have  started  actual  work  in  the  field  in  a  number  uf 
different  districts  and  the  lan<lowners  have  cooperated  to  a  consider* 
able  extent.  I  have  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  prominent  land- 
owners at  Linville,  which  is  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Stale, 
saying  that  he  would  l>e  here  this  morning  to  show  the  interest  thit 
his  association,  the  Linville  Forest  Protective  Association,  has  in 
this  work.  He  has  evidently  missed  the  room,  1)ecause  he  has  not  yet 
arrived.  We  have  three  or  four  other  associations  scattered  over  the 
State,  and  I  am  closelv  associated  with  them  as  State  forester  and 
I'epresont  them  here.  IVrhaps  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  <riTe 
the  names  of  those  associations :  The  Tryon  Forestry  Club,  the  ^and 
Hills  Fire  AsscK'iation,  the  Linville  Forest  Protective  Ass<HnatioD, 
an<l  the  Mount  ilitchell  Forest  Prote(*tive  Association.  Two  other 
associations  are  in  ])r(K*ess  of  organization,  but  I  have  not  their 
names  as  vet. 

In  answer  to  your  (juestion  about  taxes,  the  State  of  Louisiana  lias 
a.  law,  I  might  say,  that  imi)oses  a  tax  on  the  timber  cut  which  is 
used  for  fire  protection.  That  is  the  only  southern  State,  I  think, 
that  has  followed  Oregon  in  that  respect.  # 

These  are  the  only  points  I  wish  to  bring  out  before  you  gentlemen, 
men. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  F.  W.  BESLET,  STATE  FOBESTEB  OF  HABT- 
LANB,  ALSO  REPEESENTING  THE  HAETLAKD  FOBESTRT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Hksi.ky.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  State  forester  of  Maryland. 
and  also  the  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Forestry  Association  and 
vice  president  of  the  Association  of  State  Foresters.  Speaking  for 
the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  I  know  that  all  of  them  are 
intensely  interested  in  this  proi)ose(l  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  fire  i)rotection,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  Mr.  Gaskill.  As 
Stsjtc  forester  of  Maryland  I  can  testify  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  (irovernnient  in  extending  aid  for  fire  protection  in  the 
State  has  l)ecn  of  immense  advantage.  I  know  that  by  means  of  tl» 
allotment  that  was  offered  by  the  Federal  (lovernment — and  I  mijrfu 
say  that  Mnryland  was  one  of  the  first  to  ])articipate  in  the  coopera- 
tion   ofl'ered   by   the   Federal   (Jovernment    for   fire    protection— we 
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have  been  enabled  to  secure  from  the  State  legislatures  nuich  larger 
appropriations  for  fire  protection.  Also  our  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  fire  protection  has  enabled  us  to  receive 
not  only  financial  aid,  but  also  the  expedience  and  guidance  of  the 
experienced  men  in  the  Forest  Service  in  organizing  and  extending 
our  fire-protection  system.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  time 
unless  there  are  some  questions. 

Mr.  Greeij:y.  I  will  ask  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
address  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  T.  ALLEN,  OF  POETLANB,  OEEO.,  EEPEE- 
SENTINO  THE  STATE  OF  OEEOON,  THE  WESTEEN  FOEESTET 
AND  CONSEEVATION  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  NATIONAL  LTTM- 
BEE  MANTIFAGTTTEEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Ai.ij':x.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  j^overnor  of  Oregon 
and  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association.  I  am  speaking 
for  the  entire  industry  so  far  as  it  is  organized,  and  particularly  for 
the  Western  F6restrv  and  Conservation  Association,  which  is  a 
league  or  grand  lodge  of  the  timber  owners'  proter*tive  organizations 
extending  from  Montana  to  C^alifornia.  While  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  both  want 
me  to  say  that  they  are  for  this  appropriation  absolutely,  I  think  I 
can  contribute  more  by  explaining  the  protective  work  of  organized 
timber  owners.  I  think  that  is  a  question  in  the  chairman's  mind, 
and  I  shall  speak  mainly  of  the  private  protective  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  half  the  standing  timber  in  the 
X^nited  States,  quite  a  bit  of  it  being  in  the  national  forests.  The 
organizations  that  I  represent  patrol  out  of  that  quantity  about 
33,000,000  acres,  and  contributing  to  that  work  financially  are  about 
^5,000,000  acres.  In  other  words,  we  patrol  a  gi'eat  deal  more  land 
than  we  own. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  vou  mean  that  the  15,000,000  acres  is  additional 
to  the  38,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  88,00(),(M)0  acres.  In  other  words, 
the  development  of  the  fire-protection  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  con- 
serves the  unowned  balance  along  with  the  part  owned.  The  or- 
ganization which  T  represent,  for  example,  is  the  largest  fire-protec- 
tion agency  in  the  United  States,  next  to  the  Federal  Forest  Service. 
We  have  been  at  this  for  a  good  many  years.  We  found  early  in  the 
business  that  the  timber  owner  can  not  protect  his  own  land  alone,' 
because  fire  runs,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  protection 
to  the  surrounding  lands.  These  patrol  "^organizations  each  assess 
its  membei-s  on  an  acreage  basis  in  order  to  do  work  which  covers  a 
territory  miurh  greater  than  that  covered  by  the  acreage  of  their 
holdings.  Many  areas  included  ride  free,  so  we  cover  practically 
twice  the  area  that  we  own.  Mr.  Greeley,  in  submitting  his  figures, 
stated  that  the  private  owners  in  the  Ignited  States  spend  about 
$700,000  a  year  on  this  work.  Mr.  Greeley's  figures  of  that  sort  are 
naturally  based  on  estimates  for  a  normal  year.  That  is  what  he 
uses  in  making  up  his  budget.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  organizations 
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that  I  represent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  not  taking  into  consideration 
simihir  associations  elsewhere,  sehlom  spend  less  than  $500,000  t 
year,  und  in  bad  years  we  spend  very  much  more  than  that.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1919,  we  sj)ent  $998,(XK),  of  which  we  have  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  does  that  repi'esent  as  actually 
protected  ^ 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  we  claim  to  patrol  38,000,000  acres,  but  I  will 
qualify  that  bv  sayin«r  that  probably  6,()()0,0(X)  acres  of  that  is  land 
on  which  we  i\o  not  do  very  much,  or  it  is  not  a  very  pood  job.  I 
should  say  that  for  ^T,<K)0,()()0  acres  >ve  maintain  a  good  patrol,  as 
fi;oo(l  as  is  maintained  by  any  State  or  Fedenil  Government  afrency,and 
often  much  better.  For  example,  last  year,  which  we  considereil  an 
easy  year  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  was  spent  on  those  areas  outside  i 
of  the  national  fore>ts  over  $()S5.()()()  that  we  know  al>out,  and  of  that  ! 
amount  the  private  owners  spent  $r)7r),(K)(),  the  States  spent  $82,0<X),  j 
and  the  Federal  (iovernment  $27.0()().  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment spent  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  what  the  rest  of  us  spent 
In  the  preceding  year,  or  1919,  which  was  a  bad  year  but  no  worse 
than  many  years,  the  (iovernment  si>ent  about  one  forty-fifth  of 
what  we  ^pent  in  the  same  areas.  This  Weeks  law  work  with  ns 
has  been  very  important  in  developing  foi-est  protection,  because  wt 
early  attempted  to  ^et  tlu^  whole  tiling  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
timber  owners  bear  the  bi^  burden  f)f  it.  They  can  not  do  anything 
else  and  the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  way  through  in  discussing 
any  of  these  estimates  is  that  these  figures  are  normal  year  figures, 
or  figures  for  use  in  budgets  required  to  keep  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
machine — that  is,  the  patrol  organization,  the  telephone  lines,  equip- 
ment, and  that  sort  of  thing.  Hut  when  there  is  a  bad  year  and  these 
appropriations  are  exhausted,  money  from  the  States  and  the  (tot- 
ernment  stops,  while  the  timber  owner  must  carry  the  load  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  Andekson.  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  tliat. 

Mr,  Allex.  You  have  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  natioiial 
forests,  but  I  am  speaking  of  areas  outside  of  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  ()f  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  sums 
which  are  available  for  cooperative  fire  fighting.  That  is  true,  but 
I  would  not  want  the  impression  to  remain  that  the  Government  is 
entirely  without  means  to  do  anything  when  the  appropriations  which 
are  made  for  the  regular  service  are  exhausted  and  when  unusual 
conditions  make  it  necessary  to  spend  further  sums. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  not  found  it  to  work  out  that  way.  We  have 
had  some  very  l)ad  years  in  which  there  have  been  tremendous  ei- 
penditures  and  in  which  we  have  had  to  call  on  the  Army.  Army 
maneuvers  out  there  have  been  stopped  entirely  and  the  troops  sent 
into  the  woods  to  help  us  fight  the  fires,  but  we  have  not  seen  any 
deficiency  appropriations  made  outside  of  those  for  the  National 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  wouhl  not  say  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Allen.  Now,  it  has  been  asked  what  changes  there  are  in  the 
situation  to  warrant  an  increase.  I  think  there  are  a  great  deal 
more  than  have  been  outlined.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  ne\eT 
enough  spent:  second,  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  it  did  a  few 

{rears  ago;  and.  third,  the  hazard  is  growing  much  greater,  particu- 
arlv  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Fire  hazard  is  like  the  contest  oetween 
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ordnance  and  armor  plate.  We  ^et  a  better  system  continually,  but 
also  get  more  population,  which,  in  turn,  causes  more  camping,  more 
logging,  etc.,  all  the  time  increasing  the  hazard.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing area  of  cut-over  lands  and  slash,  which  produce  hazardous 
conditions.  The  extension  of  the  protection  areas  to  include  reforest- 
ing lands  is  exceedingly  important  to  us. 

In  alloting  this  Weeks  law  money  to  the  States,  since  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers"  money,  j^ou  retain  authority  over  the  fund  and  pre- 
scribe how  it  is  to  be  spent  to  some  extent.  We  have  thought  some- 
times that  it  was  rather  unreasonable  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  for 
instance,  to  spend  $400,000,  as  it  did  in  1919,  and  have  the  National 
Government  spend  onlv  $^^,000,  while  at  the  same  time  in  some  States 
you  allotted  $3,000  where  the  State  put  up  only  $10,000. 

However,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  Forest  Service  should 
represent  officially  the  taxpayers  who  must  furnish  this  money. 
Now,  interest  in  reforestation  is  growing,  and  we  think  the  protection 
should  be  extended  over  wider  areas — to  what  we  call  "no  man's 
land,'"  out  West.  That  is  not  altogether  cut-over  land,  but  some  of  it 
is  on  the  public  domain  that  has  not  been  taken  up.  It  is  frequently 
estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  land  has  been  burned  and  cut 
over  in  the  western  section,  but  I  think  that  is  too  large  an  estimate. 
However,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  "  no  man's  land  "  in  the 
West  which  should  be  protected.  In  our  country  reforestation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fire  protection.    All  of  us  agree  it  should  be  safe- 

fuarded.  But  this  is  what  we  would  then  be  asked  to  do  unless  you 
elp:  We  would  be  asked  to  carry  the  sack  alone  over  that  much 
larger  area.  As  I  said,  we  now  extend  our  protective  w^ork  to  33,000,- 
000  acres,  and  we  try  to  take  care  of  it  as  well  as  we  can  for  we  know 
that  fire  runs.  But  naturally  when  fire  is  burning  and  we  can  not 
get  the  men,  we  concentrate  the  work  on  the  more  valuable  areas.  We 
pay  that  cost  ourselves,  and  we  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  pay  rangers  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  pav  them  all  the  way  from  $160  to  $200  per  month 
in  private  work.  Of  course,  we  have  to  hire  a  great  army  of  day 
laborers  also.  One  of  our  private  associations  in  Idaho  has  had 
1,000  men  working  on  fires  at  $4  per  day.  What  I  am  trying  to  brin^ 
out  is  that  as  you  use  this  appropriation  without  increasing  it  to 
extend  patrol  over  a  larger  part  of  the  country  than  was  patroled 
before,  then  we  immediately  become  bound  also  under  the  existing 
system  to  extend  our  work  over  a  larger  area  than  we  had  before,  and 
bear  the  entire  increased  cost  of  making  it  effective.  I  think  that  if 
all  the  money  that  is  asked  for,  or  $1,000,000.  was  appropriated  we 
could  not  possibly  hope  to  get  out  there  in  any  one  oi  those  Western 
States  more  than  $50,000  or  $75,000  to  put  up  against  an  expenditure 
of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  that  we  are 
making  now.  There  will  never  be  any  question  of  passing  the  load 
on  to  you.  We  expect  to  have  to  spend  still  more  ourselves,  because 
you  will  be  increasing  the  area  that  we  would  have  to  cooperate  on. 
But  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  whole  patrol  system  increased 
in  order  to  have  less  fire  fighting  and  less  loss,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
our  share  of  it. 

In  most  of  our  Western  States  we  now  spend  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000  Or  $500,000  a  year.    We  think  too  much  of  that  cost  is  for 
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fire  fi^htin^,  aii<l  that  if  we  could  liave  a  better  patrol  system  there 
woukl  be  less  cost  to  everybody. 

Nothing  makes  so  economical  and  effective  a  patrol  system  as  to  have 
the  National  Government,  the  State  government,  and  the  private 
owners  acting  in  cooperation,  but  it  does  not  seem  quite  right  to  us 
to  be  asked  to  take  cm  cooperative  obligations  in  protecting  larger 
forest  areas  with  an  expenditure  on  our  part  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  Federal  Government  puts  up  only  $3,000  or,  at 
most,  $8,(K)0.  That  is  the  most  we  have  ever  got  in  any  one  State  in 
recent  years  out  there.  Oregon,  for  example,  has  one-fifth  of  the 
standin«r  timber  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  last  year  Oregon's  allotment 
under  the  Weeks's  law  was  about  $8,500 — or  that  was  the  amount  in 
1919,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  much  more  this  year.  As  against  that. 
Oregon  [)rivate  owners  spent  $823,000  in  that  year  from  fire-protection 
work. 

We  have  the  most  rapid-growing  timber  out  West,  bec^ause  of  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  reforestation  {^>ossibilities. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  all  of  them  utilized,  and  we  are  wullinff.  State 
and  privately,  to  put  up  three-fourths  of  the  cost.  We  think  the  Fed- 
erad  taxpayer  and  consumer  is  interested  certainly  to  the  remaining 
extent,  but  the  ai)propriati()n  under  the  Weeks's  law  has  resulte<l  in 
so  many  States  (piali tying  that  it  has  been  whittled  down  for  each 
State,  and  our  share  is  not  large  enough  to  do  much. 

If  you  wish  an  exj)Ianation  of  any  further  processes  of  this  work,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  it.  I  represent  some  21)  private  patrol  organiza- 
tions. Nearly  all  of-this  work  is  done  on  the  same  basis.  They  assess 
their  members  the  same  pro  rata  regardless  of  whether  they  are  big 
men  or  little  men.  That  assessment  is  made  in  the  spring,  based  on  a 
normal  vear.  Then,  as  the  season  advances,  there  are  additional  assess- 
ments  made  to  meet  actual  needs. 

Mr.  Andersox.  According  to  the  acreage? 

Mr.  Aij.EX.  At  so  much  j^er  acre,  nnil  then  as  the  season  goes  on 
we  increase  that  assessment.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
oi'ganizaticms  have  the  same  acreage  costs.  Some  of  them  have  easier 
territoiy  and  easier  seasons,  but  they  all  go  down  into  their  pockets 
and  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  fire-protection 
work.  The  average  expenditure  is  higher  than  in  any  State  or  (lov- 
ernment  work,  because  the  State  and  Oovernment  w^ork  is  limited 
wholly  by  the  ap]:)r()i)riations.  Wo  also  have  compulsory  patrol  laws 
in  two  States,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  all  the  timber  owners 
are  obliged  to  pay  their  share  of  it.  That  is  done  in  the  exercise  of 
the  State  police  power,  and  is  based  upon  the  hazard.  It  does  not 
a])ply  to  '' Xo  Man's  Land'"  that  has  no  owner,  some  of  which  is 
(iovernment  land,  although,  logically,  under  such  laws  we  could 
make  the  Federal  Government  pay  for  its  land. 

Mr.  Andkrron.  Is  this  assessment  based  upon  the  merchantable 
timber? 

Mr.  Ali.kx.  No,  sir:  on  all  of  the  holdings,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  hazard.  The  compulsoiT  patrol  law  is  not  insurance,  and 
it  is  enacted  upon  the  theory  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  maintain 
a  hazard.  The  hazard  may  occur  on  cut-over  land  as  well  as  on  %'alu- 
able  timber  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  thought 
that  possibly  the  impression  might  be  created  from  what  you  said 
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that  the  assessment  was  based  entirely  upon  merchantable  timber 
land  and  did  not  cover  cut-over  land. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  covers  cut-over  land  except  under  this  condition: 
If  the  land  has  no  hazard,  the  assessment  would  not  lie.  It  would 
not  lie  if  the  hazard  were  removed.  We  have  laws  in  some  of  the 
Western  States  which  require  the  cleaning  up  of  cut-over  lands  or 
the  removal  of  the  hazard  from  them.  If  a  man  Qualifies  under  that 
law,  he  is  exempted  from  the  assessment  under  tlie  compulsory  pa- 
trol law\  Then,  if  the  hazard  comes  back,  as  through  young  timber 
growth,  the  owner  automatically  goes  back  under  the  compulsory 
patrol  law. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HAEEIS  A.  EETNOLDS,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  EEP- 
EESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  FOEEST  FIEE  COMMITTEE  AND 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FOEESTET  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Reyx(h.ds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Forest  Fire  Committee  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  represent  both  organiz:itions.  I  would  like  to  saj'  a  word 
about  the  national  forest-fire  prevention  committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  representatives  at  present  from  a))out  40  States.  It  w^as  formed 
last  fall  at  a  conference  hel(J  at  Albany,  called  by  the  Massachusetts 
Forestrv  Association  and  the  New  York  Conservation  Commission. 
There  was  a  feeling  all  over  the  country  that  something  should  be 
done  to  stop  forest  fires,  and  at  this  conference  it  w-as  decided  to 
organize  a  committee  Avhich  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  agricultural,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing  interests,  as  well  as 
forestry  associations  and  women's  clubs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  begin  to  understand  the  reason  for  some  of  the 
telegrams  I  have  been  receiving  recently. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  might  say  that  we  have  not  yet  com[)leted  that 
committee,  and  3'ou  will  probably  receive  more  later  on.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  committee  should  bring  pressure 
particularly  on  (^ongress,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  it  should  serve  a 
national  purpose  in  their  own  States,  because  we  realize  that  in  many 
of  the  States  it  is  an  educational  matter.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  you  any  information  from  the  technical  standpoint  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  you  will  find  practically  everything  in  the  so-called 
Capper  re))ort  in  the  way  of  up-to-date  information  on  this  subject. 
The  trouble  with  the  Capper  report  is  that,  like  most  long  reports, 
it  is  not  read,  and  we  have  tried  to  contribute  something  to  you  by 
boiling  it  down  and  putting  it  in  concrete  form.  I  have  made  some 
curves  here  which  tell  the  story  better  than  we  could  by  a  lengthy 
discussion. 

We  attemj)t  to  supply  a  curve  representing  data  obtained  from  the 
Capper  rej^ort  and  from  the  old  conservation  commission.  This  rep- 
resents the  original  supply  of  timber  that  we  had  in  this  country,  plus 
the  timber  that  has  been  grown,  or.  in  other  words,  the  total  amount 
of  timber  from  the  time  the  countrv  was  formed  in  1620.  As  vou  will 
see,  it  has  come  down  now  to  al>out  2,200,000,000,000  board  feet  in 
1920. 

Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  we  continue  to  use  our 
timber  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that  curve  w^ill  naturally  follow  the 
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s?uiie  line  that  it  has  followed  for  the  past  20  years.  Now,  take  the 
population  curve,  which  is  taken  from  the  Census  Reports,  so  that 
it  is  ahsolutely  accurate,  and  you  can  see  that  in  another  5t)  years 
we  will  have  in  the  nei«rhborhood  of  170,()()0,000  people.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  likley  that  the  quantity  of  timber  required  to  supply  the 
population  will  be  reduced  materially.  For  that  reason  we  must  get 
more  timber.  Now,  we  have  taken  the  information  contained  in  the 
Capper  report,  and  we  have  shown  that  if  fires  are  kept  off  the  pres- 
ent supply  we  have  it  ran  l>e  extende<l  25  years.  When  we  consider 
that  one  in  twenty  people  in  this  country  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
forestry  products  for  a  living,  it  becomes  a  pretty  important  and 
s^erious  matter.  It  is  really  a  part  of  our  industrial  underpinning. 
As  a  business  proposition  alone,  we  know  that  forest  fires  are  cer- 
tainly bad  things.  For  instance,  take  the  bip  fire  that  vou  had  in 
Minnesota.  ^Nlr.  Chairman.  The  timl^r  loss  there  was  iibout  $l<)0.- 
0()(),()()0.  That  amount  of  money  would  have  kept  all  the  fires  out 
of  the  forests  of  that  State  for  a  lon^  time.  It  is  strictly  a  business 
proposition  to  pay  money  out  in  stopping  forest  fires. 

There  is  another  thin<r  to  be  considered.  We  have  had  in  the  hst 
140  years  in  this  country  six  wars,  or  an  average  of  about  one  war 
in  25  years.  Col.  (iraves,  in  a  jmblic  statement  sometime  ago  in 
Xew  York,  said  that  if  this  big  war  had  come  on  15  years  later 
we  would  have  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  finding  timber  to  meet  our 
demands.  Xow,  this  curve  shows  that  in  about  50  years  we  will  be 
where  we  will  not  have  much  timber  left  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
everybody  knows  that  as  timber  becomes  scarcer  we  will  use  less 
of  it,  but  that  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  all  of  our  industries,  and  is 
something  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  through  with.  We  can 
reasonably  count  on  at  least  two  more  wars  in  the  next  50  years. 
If  we  follow  our  history  in  the  past  we  ought  to  have  two  more 
wai*s  in  the  next  50  years.    Seriously,  and  that  is  theoretical 

Mr.  Byrxi-^*  (interposing).  And  it  is  pessimistic. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  may  be  pessimistic:  but,  seriously,  if  we  go  on 
as  a  big  money  power,  or  if  we  follow  the  example  of  England,  we 
are  bound  to  have  wars.  Now,  this  timber  shortage  is  real,  and  it  is 
a  big  problem  with  us.  We  have  never  had  a  shortage  in  this  country 
of  any  of  our  natural  resources,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  used  to 
meeting  shortages. 

A  shortage  in  potatoes  or  gi*ain  can  be  overcome  in  about  a  year, 
but  a  shortage  in  timber  can  not  be  overcome  in  less  than  50  to  W 
years.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  grow  the  timber  now  that  car 
children  will  cut.  It  is  a  case  of  paying  premiums  on  your  life 
insurance  policy.  We  must  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  others 
in  the  future.  Now,  that  is  one  reason  why  it  seems  so  foolish  for 
us  as  a  Nation  that  is  so  depenent  on  wood  to  allow  our  timlwr  to  he 
burned  up.  As  individuals  we  would  not  do  it.  Mr.  Allen  has  just 
pointed  out  to  you  how  the  big  concerns  in  the  West  have  taken  an 
interest  in  stopping  their  own  fires:  but  as  a  Nation  we  go  on  and 
allow  the  timber  to  be  burned  up,  because  we  have  not  been  affected 
to  the  point  where  we  have  to  prepare  for  the  matter  of  a  timber 
supply  50  years  ahead. 

Now,  1  simply  have  presented  the  general  proposition  as  we  see  it. 
and  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  take  a  part  in 
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this.  It  is  not  a  State  problem,  l)ecause  the  people  in  the  prairie 
States  use  timber  just  as  much  as  we  do  in  the  Eastern  States.  1 
do  not  mean  that  they  use  as  much  timber,  but  they  need  it  Just  as 
badly  as  we  do  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  would  take  of  themselves  because  they  have  got  the  supply, 
and  the  pinch  will  come  to  the  i)eople  in  the  \Vestern  States  first. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  mean  in  the  Middle  Western  States? 

Mr.  Reynou)s.  Yes,  sir:  the  Prairie  States,  where  they  have  very 
little  or  no  timber.  Of  coui-se,  it  is  human  natui-e  to  think  of  our- 
selves first. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  suppose  you  would  apply  that  same  principle  to  the 
f)eople  of  the  extreme  West — that  is,  they  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves before  helping  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Reyxolds.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  are  doing  it.  It  is  costing  us  as 
much  for  freight  alone  in  bringing  our  timber  to  Massachusetts  as 
it  would  cost  us  to  grow  the  timber,  and  we  are  bringing  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  timber  we  use  now. 

We  woke  up  about  1911  to  the  fact  that  we  were  having  too  many 
fore&l  fires,  and  in  that  year  we  burned  up  about  three-quarters  of 
ji  million  dollars'  worth  of  timl)er.  Then  we  i)ut  in  a  fire-protective 
system  which  shows  that  fire  can  really  be  stopped  and  to-day  we  are 
averaging  a  yearly  loss  of  less  than  $100,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  a  system  did  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Ijookout  stations  and  patrols.  That  is,  Massa- 
chusetts is  divided  into  towns  or  townships  and  in  each  town  we  have 
a  fire  warden;  then  on  all  high  points  in  the  State  we  have  lookout 
towers  and  as  soon  as  a  fire  is  detected  by  the  man  in  the  tower  he 
locates  it  and  telephones  to  the  nearest  fire  warden,  in  whichever 
town  it  is,  and  he  gets  out  his  men  and  puts  it  out.  If  timber  can 
be  protected  in  the  most  densely  populated — except  Rhode  Island — 
State  in  the  Union  it  can  be  protected  in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Ri' b?:y.  How  do  you  finance  that  protection  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  State  has  appropriated,  roughly,  $35,000  to 
$40,000  a  year;  it  varies  from  year  to  year.  I  think  last  year's  ap- 
propriation was  about  $85,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  timl)er  have  you? 

Mr.  Reynoij^s.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that.  However,  I  can 
answer  it  in  acres.  About  three-fifths  of  the  State  is  supposed  to  be 
l)etter  fitted  for  growing  timber  than  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  an  area  is  covered  by  this  protection — 
the  whole  State? 

Mr.  Reynou^s.  Yes,  sir.  Massachusetts  has  about  5,(X)0,000  acres, 
of  w^hich  we  consider  8,000,000  acres  timber-producing»land,  and  of 
that  8,000,000  acres,  one-third,  or  about  1,000,000  acres,  is  assessed  as 
waste  land.  This  last  year  the  legislature  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture of  $8,000,000  for  the  purchase  and  reforestation  of  100,000  acres. 
What  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts  we  feel  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  the  States  through  help  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  really  asking  anytning  for  ourselves,  although 
we  would  probably  get  a  reasonable  share  for  fire  protection,  as  we 
have  from  the  appropriation  under  the  Weeks  law. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  the  statement  that  the  big  owners, 
as  he  put  it,  in  the  West  were  willjng  to  take  care  of  their  own  fires. 
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but  I  would  not  like  to  have  thiit  statement  so  unchallen«^ed.  In  the 
first  i)lace,  the  little  owners  as  well  as  tht  bi<r  ownei's  are  enc^aged. 
Secondly,  we  are  willinjr  to  take  care  not  only  of  our  own  fires  but 
also  of  the  other  fellow's  fires  as  far  as  we  can.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  Nation's  problem.  The  Goyernment  should 
do  its  part.    Its  interest  is  <rreater  than  it  now  pays  on. 

Col.  Grkelky.  Mr.  Kellojr^,  chairman  of  the  National  Forestry 
Pro<rram  Committee,  will  next  address  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  S.  KELLOGG,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

FORESTRY  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Kei.looo  I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  l)ecause 
it  is  so  nearly  <rone.  I  want  to  indorse  this  measure  on  belialf  of  a 
laige  number  of  national  or<ranizations,  a  ^roup  of  org^anizations 
that  haye  recently  formed  what  is  called  the  *'  National  Forestry 
Program  Committee."*  The  or«;anizations  which  haye  joined  in  the 
formation  of  this  joint  committee  for  this  purpose  are  the  Western 
Forestry  and  Conseryation  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Allen  has 
spoken:  tlie  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  which 
embraces,  I  belieye,  about  !2.5()()  people  either  born  in  New  Hampshire 
or  with  interests  in  that  State:  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association,  which  represents  oyer  500  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
])ortant  (hiily  newspapers  in  the  Ignited  States:  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  wdiich  represents  all  the  «rreat  lum- 
ber manufacturers'  associations  of  the  United  States:  the  American 
Pai>er  and  l^dl>  Association,  which  i-epresents  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturin«r  industry  of  the  United  States: 
the  Association  of  Wood  Using:  Industries,  which  represents  a  lar<re 
number  of  associaticms  of  users  of  forest  prodocts  in  a  manufacturing: 
way — chair  manufacturers,  yehicle  and  implement  manufacturers, 
and  other  ^reat  industries  of  that  kind :  the  American  Forestry  -Vsso- 
ciation,  which  has  a  membership  of  many  thousands  throughout  the 
T'nited  States;  and  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers^  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  a  lar^e  number  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
limiber  throughout  the  United  States. 

Tliese  ei<rht  or<ranizaions.  as  1  say,  have  recently  formed,  through 
one  representatiye  each,  this  National  Forestry  Program  Committee^ 
whidi  has  prepared  and  has  lia<i  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  entire  (juestion  of  national  forest  resources,  and  contain- 
ing the  measures  which  this  committee  believes  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  forest  land  of  tliis  countiy  is  to  be  kept  pennanently  pro- 
ductive. One  of  the  critical  features  of  that  program  is  the  item  now 
under  your  ^onsideniticm.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  otlier  things  that  are  absolutely  necessar}% 
and  which  this  country  can  and  will  do  some  day  to  maintain  its 
timber  supply,  the  starting  point  must  be  the  prevention  of  fires. 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  talk  about  planting  trees  or  doing  anything 
else  in  the  way  of  maintaining  your  timber  supply  until  you  stop 
fires.  So,  this  committee  is  here  to-day  and  wants  to  go  on  record 
emphatically  and  unreservedly  in  support  of  this  proposal  to  expend 
$1,()0().000  a  year  in  the  way  of  a  Federal  contribution  for  forest  pro- 
tection, and  this  committee  does  not  think  that  is  one  single  cent  too 
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-oiuch.  In  coming  to  that  conclusion  the  committee  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  present  financial  situation  that  Congress  is  up 
against  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  expenditures,  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  It  does  not  regard  this  ex- 
penditure in  any  other  light  than,  as  has  been  well  said  here  to-day, 
a  payment  on  an  insurance  preii;iium  and  an  investment  in  something 
in  wliich  the  whole  people  have  a  tremendous  stake.  We  know  abso- 
lutely that  something  of  this  kind  has  got  to  be  done  eventually,  and 
we  know  the  country  will  do  it  eventually,  but  it  must  not  wait  much 
longer  in  stalling  unless  we  are  to  be  faced  with  disaster  to  some  of 
our  great  industries  and  also,  as  has  been  well  brought  out,  with  pos- 
sible national  disater  if  certain  things  happen  in  the  future  that  have 
always  happened  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time  because  there  are  a 
number  of  other  people  to  be  heard,  but  I  simply  want  to  make  this 
statement :  That  these  great  national  orgjinizations  are  behind  this 
program  and  piopose  to  stay  behind  it  until  it  is  accomplished. 

If  I  may  add  just  one  word  in  response  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  would  like  to  answer  it  in  my  per- 
sonal capacity,  having  both  planted  trees  and  used  lumber  in  the 
State  of  li^ansas.  where  I  lived  for  a  great  many  years.  The  interest 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  a  program  of  this  national  character  and 
in  this  specific  item,  of  course,  is  as  a  large  permanent  consumer  of 
material  which  must  be  produced  on  the  lorest  land  of  this  country, 
whether  that  forest  land  lies  in  Kansas  or  in  Maine  or  in  Oregon  or 
in  Washington ;  it  must  have  those  products  and  as  a  national  propo- 
sition it  must  be  taken  care  of  and  the  lead  must  be  taken  by  the 
National  Government  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Have  you  any  information  about  the  supply  of  timber 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World ;  that  is,  whether  they  are 
depletin<2:  the  supply? 

Mr.  KeliakiG.  In  some  coimtries  that  process  of  depletion  has  gone 
so  far  that  the  timber  supplv  situation  is  almost  hopeless.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe,  notably  Scandinavia,  France,  Germany,  and 
isome  of  the  central  countries,  they  began  1(X)  or  150  years  ago  what 
we  are  hoping  to  begin  in  tlie  near  future:  they  have  their  forests  on 
a  permanently  productive  basis  and  in  general,  except  as  they  have 
had  to  depart  from  that  practice  during  the  war.  they  are  not  cutting 
beyond  the  productive  capacities  in  those  countries.  We  have  in 
some  regions  of  the  world  not  yet  developed — and  we  can  not  tell 
when  they  will  be  developed — large  supplies  of  standing  timber,  but 
when  those  regions  are  developed  the  markets  of  the  world,  aside 
from  their  own  markets,  will  demand  that  timber;  it  is  utterly  use- 
less for  the  ])eopIe  of  the  T'nited  States  to  look  to  foreign  sources 
for  any  material  portion  of  their  timber  supply,  either  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  We  are  very  thoroughly  convinced  of  that. 
It  is  our  job,  and  we  have  in  the  Ignited  States  at  least  400,(XX),0()() 
acres  of  land,  '20  ])er  cent  of  the  area  of  the  I^'nited  States,  that  is 
fit  only  for  the  production  of  timber  and  it  is  so  situated  that  we 
<?an  produce  all  of  the  timber  that  we  have  any  real  need  for.  It  is 
•our  problem. 

Col.  fhiEELEY.  It  now  givcs  mc  pleasure  to  ask  the  former  Chief 
Forester,  Mr.  Pinchot,  at  present  forest  commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  speak  to  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  6IFF0BD  PINCHOT,  OF  MILFOBS,  PA. 

Mr.  PiNciioT.  As  Col.  (ireeley  has  stated,  I  was  formerly  Chief 
Forester  and  am  now  forest  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania.    I  ss- 
sume  the  committee  has  had  all  the  <j^eneral  information  it  wants  as 
to  the  need  for  the  protection  of  forests  and  the  advancement  of  the 
production  of  forest  j^roducts  in  the  United  States.     One  or  two 
points  have  been  mentioned  that  I  should  like  to  dwell  iiix)n  for 
just  a  moment.     First  of  all  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
interest  of  the  nontimhered  States  in  this  national  forest  problem 
is  very  nuich  irreater  than  that  of  the  timbered  States  now  or  at  any 
time  in  the   luture.  for  the  reason  that  the  timbered   States  will 
naturally  take  care  of  their  own  needs  first,  whereas  the  nontimbered 
States  must  dei)end  on  himber  that  comes  from  elsewhei'e.     Massa- 
clnisetts,  as  you  liave  just  heard,  imports  three-fourths  of  its  lumber; 
New    York   imports   about   nine-tenths   and   Pennsyh-ania    imports 
four-fifths.    The  farmers  of  the  country  use  more  than  half  of  the 
lumber  that  is  produced,  and  they  use  it  mainly  on  the  nontimbered 
areas  and  mainly  in  the  nontimbered  States.     So  it  is  a  safe  thing 
to  say  that  as  to  a<rriculture  and  industrj^  the  States  that  have  no 
supplies  of  lumber  now  are  more  immediately  concerned  than  the 
States  which  have. 

Mr.  Rtbey.  They  are  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  timber 
and  the  propa^ration  of  the  timber  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
which  are  timber-producing  to  a  <jrreater  extent  than  they  are  in 
attempting  to  proiluce  it  in  their  own  States.    Is  not  that  correct? 

ilr.  PixciioT.  I  think  that  is  so  now,  and  it  is  always  going  to  \ye 
so,  because,  like  farm  crops,  timber  crops  must  be  produced  on  land 
mainly  useful  for  that  i)uri)ose.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  the  National  (fovernment,  remembering  that  the  bulk  of 
agriculture,  the  bulk  of  industry,  and  the  bulk  of  publishing  is  in 
the  timber-impoiting  States,  to  take  direct  action  for  the  protection 
of  the  timber  where  it  happens  to  be. 

I  think  possibly  the  best  thing  I  could  do  before  the  committee. 
speaking  as  forest  commissioner  of  PennsTlvania,  would  be  to  indi- 
cate briefly  what  the  result  of  this  sort  of  an  appropriation  will  be 
in  our  own  State.    Until  last  vear  Pennsvlvania  was  one  of  the  States 

ft  «' 

which  refused  to  accept  this  assistance,  but  now  there  has  been  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  department  of  forestry,  and  we  were 
not  only  willing  to  accept  what  we  received  last  year,  but  are  very 
anxious  for  more. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is,  briefly,  this:  We  have  an  area  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  and  probably  larger  than  New  Jersey,  which 
is.  so  far  as  forest  production  is  concerned,  entirely  barren;  it  is  not 
good  for  an^^hing:  it  is  only  good  for  producing  wood,  but  it  is  not 
producing  that.  The  Pittsburgh  district  alone  ccmsumes  more  lum- 
ber than  the  whole  State  produces.  We  could  be  self-supporting  in 
time  if  the  fires  were  kept  out.  The  State  has  been  appropriatingr 
comparatively  small  sums  for  that  purpose;  this  year  we  are  spend- 
ing ^5,000.  but  T  am  proposing  to  ask  the  legislature,  which  is  just 
meeting,  for  $1,00().00()  for  the  next  two  years,  $500,000  a  year,  to 
e(|uii)  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  so  that  the  forest  wilfbe  pro- 
tected against  fires.     We  have  got  to  have  roads,  trains,  telephone 
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lines,  tools,  organizations  of  men  in  nearby  towns,  and  so  on.  We  are 
going  to  need  large  sums  of  money  to  handle  the  thing  because  it  is 
a  big  proposition.  Forestry  has  not  gotten  anywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  it  has  been  so  little  understood,  but  we  are  now  coni- 
ing  to  understand  it.  The  freight  alone  on  our  imported  lumber  is 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  a  year,  and  probably  under  the  increased 
freight  rates  it  will  reach  $40,000,000.  The  lumber  we  are  paying  for 
now — and  which  we  might  grow^  at  home — runs  between  $50,000,000 
and  $75,(X)0,000  a  year,  and  that  is  placing  it  at  the  very  lowest  com- 
putation. This  forest-fire  question  is  a  $100,000,000  a  year  question 
and  the  State  has  got  to  get  it  under  control,  because  if  it  does  not 
it  is  only  going  to  get,  in  the  comparatively  near  future,  the  lumber 
that  is  necessary  lor  its  own  industries  snipped  in  at  prohibitive 
prices. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  the  destruction  amounts  to  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  No;  I  mean  what  we  have  to  pay  that  we  would 
not  have  to  pay  if  we  were  using  the  timberland  of  the  State  wisely. 
It  is  an  unnecessarv  expense,  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  a  fine  of  at 
least  $100,000,000  a^ear. 

Of  course,  you  gentlemen  understand  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  lum- 
ber question  is  a  question  of  the  American  standard  of  living.  We 
can  not  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita  in  the 
TTnited  States  without  very  seriously  reducing  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  are  using  not  only  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation 
but  twice  as  much  as  the  average  in  Europe,  and  as  the  level  drops 
so  our  housing  must  drop  and  our  standard  of  living  in  every  sort 
of  direction  must  drop  because  wood  is  still  the  most  universal  of  all 
materials.    Therefore  the  forest  question  is  a  real  question. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  it  you  have  been  unable  to  impress  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wnth  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  We  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  mean,  up  to  this  time  to  what  do  you  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  and  of  the  other  States  to  ap- 
preciate its  importance? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Because  the  thing  has  been  viewed  as  too  small.  We 
have  been  talking  about  tree  planting  as  though  we  could  plant  the 
whole  area,  as  ii  there  was  any  chance  of  planting  the  millions  of 
acres  already  devastated  and  the  millions  of  acres  that  are  pro- 
ducing one-third  of  what  they  ought  to  produce.  We  have  been 
talking  about  planting  trees  along  streets  and  in  school  yards,  giv- 
ing lessons  to  school  children,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  all 
good  in  its  way — Arbor  Day  and  all  the  rest  of  it — ^but  we  have  not 
gotten  down  to  cases  and  we  have  not  dealt  wuth  the  economic  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  economic  questions  that  this 
country  has  to  deal  with  because  it  involves  our  national  safety,  as 
has  been  said :  but  far  more  it  involves  immediately  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people  and  their  ability  to  do  business.  For 
instance.  Pittsburgh  would  have  to  shut  down  if  it  could  not  get 
500,000,000  feet  a  year,  and  it  would  have  to  shut  down  as  completely 
as  its  supply  ran  below  that  figure.  All  the  industries,  including 
agriculture,  are  dependent  on  supplies  of  wood. 

We  have  gotten  this  last  year  $7,500  for  fire  protection  from  the 
United  States  to  be  used  in  Pennsvlvania. 
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Mr.  AxDERSoN.  Is  that  used  in  the  payment  of  salaries? 

ill*.  PiNCHOT.  That  is  used  entirely  in  the  payment  of  salaries. 
We  have  two  fire  seasons,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.    Last 
spring  we  had  137  men  employed  as  special  patrolmen  outside  of  the 
reffular  year-a round  force:  40  of  those  were  paid  in  full  from  the 
AVeeks's  law  allotment,  and  o7  were  paid  in  pail  from  the  Week's 
law  allotment.     They  got  all  the  way  from  30  to  45  cents  an  hour, 
under  the  conditions  in  the  State  where  it  was  necessary  to  pay  them 
by  the  hour,  and  they  got  all  the  way  from  $i^0  to  $120  per  numtL 
according  to  the  time  they  worked.  ^  About  ii,l(K),0(X)  acres  of  forest 
lands  were  protected  by  the  patrol;  533  fires  were  detected  and  re- 
ported, which  means  almost  half  of  the  spring  fires.     Thei'e  was  i 
total  spent  last  spring  of  $4,0i2().74  from  the  Week^s  law  allotment. 
During  the  fall  season  there  were  123  men  employed :  66  men  paid  in 
full  from  the  Weeks's  law  ullotment,  and  12  men  paid  in  part  fn»m 
the  Weeks's  law  allotment.     A  total  of  $3,471.31  was  spent,  makinjE 
a  total  out  of  our  $7,500  of  $7,492,05,  which  is  reasonably  close:  wt 
have  not  wasted  any  of  it. 

Now,  we  have  gotten  results  out  of  that,  and  I  want  to  give  you   1 
the  results  from  the  spring  fires  and  then  the  results  fi"om  the  fall 
fires. 

Mr.  Andersox.  How  long  are  these  seasons  in  the  spring  and 
fall? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  They  last,  say,  from  10  to  12  weeks  in  the  sprint 
and  from  4  to  6  or  8  weeks  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  Just  why  do  you  have  spring  and  fall  seasi>ns  and 
no  summer  season  ? 

Mr.  PiNciioT.  When  the  spring  gets  along  far  enough  the  green 
stuff  springs  up  in  the  woods,  brush,  grass,  and  so  on,  and  the  sur- 
face becomes  moist  enough  so  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  fire  to  nm. 
We  do  actually  have  fires  every  month  in  the  year,  but  it  is  only 
at  these  two  intervals  that  they  are  of  any  importance.  Xow,  la^ 
spring  the  fires  caught  us.  The  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment was  only  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire  season  and  it 
was  impossible  to  complete  it  entirely  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  so  to 
speak,  and  more  than  that,  we  had  the  w^orst  spring  fire  season  that 
we  have  had  for  12  or  16  yeai's.  We  have  kept  a  record  of  fiivs  from 
1913,  and  last  year  we  had  1,286  fires  in  the  spring,  and  thei^e  are 
only  two  yeai*s  of  the  eight  where  they  had  more  fires  than  that. 
The  total  number  of  acres  burned  over  was,  roughly,  240,000,  a  very 
bad  season.  Of  the  State  forests — 1,100,000  acres,  in  round  num- 
bers— 19,000  acres  were  burned  over.  Individuals  i)aid,  in  round  num- 
bers, $12,000  for  the  expense  of  fighting  fires,  and  the  State  \mA 
$38,000.  The  damage  was  $961,248.35,  which  is  not  an  accurate 
figure;  that  is  what  we  are  guessing.  T  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
the  average  area  ])er  fire,  but  we  had  a  large  number  of  big  fiiTS. 
and  it  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  acres  i)er  fire.  That 
was  a  bad  fire  season.  • 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  mean  that  is  the  average? 

Mr.  PixcHOT.  That  is  about  the  average  acreage  per  fire,  and  that 
was  not  a  real  good  showing. 

Mr.  AxDKHsox.  These  fires.  T  take  it,  occur  largely  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  and  in  the  less  populous  districts? 
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Mr.  PiNCHoT.  Almost  entirely.     The  wood  lots  of  the  farms  are 
comparatively  safe,  and  wherever  there  is  any  old  timber  it  is  com- 

garatively  safe  because  the  owners  look  after  it  themselves.  We 
ave  a  law  in  the  State  imder  which  the  chief  forest  fire  warden 
can  compel  an  owner  to  keep  his  forest  land  in  a  condition  reason- 
ably safe  against  fire.  That  law  has  never  been  enforced  until  this 
reorganization,  but  it  is  now  being  enforced  and  we  are  getting 
results,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  from  the  railroads 
and  other  bi<r  organizations  of  the  State.  The  fall  fire  season  is 
much  shorter  than  the  spring  fire  season.  We  had  21)0  fires,  and  in 
the  eight  years  there  were  only  two  seasons  in  which  that  number 
of  fires  was  exceeded.  We  had  the  driest  October  in  28  years;  never- 
theless the  total  acreage  in  the  State  burned  over,  including  the  State 
forests,  was  only,  in  round  numbers,  16,000  acres,  and  there  was 
only  one  year  put  of  the  eight  when  we  had  a  smaller  acreage  than 
that.  Out  of  1,100,000  acres  in  the  State  forests,  125  acres  were 
burned  over,  and  that  good  showing  was  made  because  we  had  an 
organization  by  that  time.  The  cost  of  extinction  in  the  State  was 
$4,772.39,  and  the  total  damage  was  $46,324.95,  the  smallest,  except 
in  two  cases,  since  our  records  began,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bv 
far  the  smallest  in  actual  physical  damage  that  was  ever  incurred. 
The  average  acreage  per  fire,  which  is  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  an  organization,  was  54  acres. 

1  have  read  the^e  figures,  gentlemen,  because  I  want  to  impress 
u])oii  you  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  not  only  is  this  a  subject  which  is 
worth v  oi  heiii"-  looked  alter  but  there  is  the  best  kind  of  a  reason 
why  the  Nation  .  houM  take  its  part  in  fighting  forest  fin's,  and  any 
money  that  is  aj)pro|)i'iaie(l  can  be  used  in  sucli  ;<  way  as  to  produce 
results  of  great  \alue.  1  think  it  is  plain  that  those  two  things  are 
true,  that  the  thing  is  worth  doing,  and  that  there  are  existing  organ- 
izations which  are  capable  oi*  handling  the  money  economically  and 
elfectivelv,  and  which  will  «rct  results. 

Mr.  \A'ason.  In  spejiking  al)out  the  supply  of  wood  or  lumber,  from 
a  coii'-ujner's  standjKiint,  wiiat  do  you  think  about  the  probable  de- 
mand for  that  in  construction  m  ilir  Yutuie  as  compared  with  non- 
combustible  niatei'ial  for  construction  pui'txises^  In  other  words, 
will  the  consumer  <hange  to  the  nonconibustible  materials  for  con- 
struction purposes^ 

Mr.  I^iNciiuT.  I  am  very  glad  vou  asked  that  question,  because  it 
^oes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  use  of  substitutes  has  not  diminisheil  the  amount  of  lumber  used. 
For  instance,  there  is  more  wood  used  now  for  freight  cars  than  there 
was  when  there  were  no  steel  cars;  there  is  more  wood  used  for  ships 
than  wh(»n  all  of  the  ships  were  wood;  and  there  is  more  wood  used 
for  houses  than  when  there  was  no  ('oncrete. 

Mr.  Wasox.  In  other  words,  the  competition  between  noncombusti- 
bles  and  timber  keeps  relatively  in  4in  even  proportion'^ 

Mr.  I^iNciioT.  Xo;  there  is  a  con.stantly  increasing  use  of  wood. 

'Mr.  Wasox.  But  the  proportion  between  the  two  is  practicallv  the 
same  ? 

Mr.  PixcHOT.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  proportion  remains  the 
same,  but  I  do  know  that  the  use  of  wood  for  the  purposes  for  which 
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noncombustible  materials  are  employed  keeps  on  growing.  You  can 
not  pijt  up  a  building,  even  where  concrete  is  used,  without  the  ua 
of  wood. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  question  which  perhaps  I  should  ask  CoL 
Greeley,  but  what  is  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  these  coop- 
erative funds  to  the  States? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  do  not  know;  but  for  my  own  State  my  desire  is 
to  get  as  much  as  I  can,  and  the  Forest  Service  will  say  how  much  I 
can  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  everybody  has  that  ix)int  of  view.  Col.  Greeley 
is  groing  to  have  a  hard  time. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  I  can  say  that  is  what  all  the  State  foresters 
want,  as  much  as  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  proposal  suggested  provides  that  no  State  shall 
receive  more  than  the  amount  which  is  applied  by  the  State  from  its 
funds  and  the  funds  of  organizations,  but  there  is  no  statement  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  apportioned  as  between  the  States. 

Mr.  PiNc^HOT.  What  they  did  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wm 
to  come  into  the  State  and  find  out  how  much  money  we  were  usinff 
for  fire  protection,  then  finding  out,  by  inspection  on  the  groimo, 
which  is  an  admirable  thing  to  do,  how  well  that  money  was  beinjf 
spent,  whether  the  (iovernment  money  that  came  into  the  State  wm 
likely  to  be  properly  spent.  Mr.  Peters,  representing  Col.  Greeley, 
came  into  the  State  and  made  an  extensive  inspection  of  the  worii 
that  was  going  on,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  he  found  in  the  woods 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  we  were  spending  our 
allotment  was  made,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  T^YRNES.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  those  States  which  have 
many  more  acres  of  timber  than  the  other  States  would  ask  for  i 
larger  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byhxes.  Because  of  the  necessity  they  would  be  under  them- 
selves  to  spend  a  larger  amount? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxDERSox.  Col.  Greeley,  can  vou  answer  the  question  I  put 
toMr.  Pinchot? 

Col.  (Jkeeley.  In  the  allotment  to  any  one  State  we  are  limited 
by  law  to  the  amount  appropriated  and  expended  by  that  State.  It 
is  our  policy  to  use  the  federal  funds,  by  and  large,  where  they  will 
do  the  greatest  good,  for  instance,  in  States  which  are  just  making 
a  start  in  fire  protection.  In  the  States  which  have  large  appro- 
priations the  question  in  eveiy  case  is  how  much  Federal  money  can 
be  expended  efficiently  so  as  to  increase  the  eflfectiveness  oi  the 
State's  protective  system.  However,  it  is  not  the  idea  to  go  in  and 
relieve  a  State  from  spending  a  part  of  its  existing  appropriation. 
Our  starting  point  in  every  case,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  is  to  find  out 
how  and  where  in  that  State  Federal  money  can  be  used  to  bring 
additional  areas  under  protection  that  are  not  now  being  protedbea! 
so  as  to  make  the  protection  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  State 
more  effective  than  it  is  now.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  adjustment  of  the  allotments  as  between  States 
under  that  general  policy  of  using  money  where  it  will  accompli^ 
the  greatest  good  in  actual  protection. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  policy,  I  suppose,  has  the  eflfect  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  States  that  are  interesting  themselves  in  fire  pre- 
vention, and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  interest  which  they  mani- 
fest? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  has  resulted  in  a  ninefold  increase  in  State  ap- 
propriations for  firework  during  the  last  10  years. 

It  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  D.  L. 
Goodwillie,  of  Chicago,  to  make  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  L.  OOOBWILIIE,  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  EEPBE- 
SEITTINa  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF  CHICACH),  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COMMEBCE  OF  CHICAGO,  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BOX  MANUFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  Goodwillie.  Gentlemen,  my  statement  will  be  brief.  I  rep- 
resent three  organizations,  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  prob- 
ably the  largest  organization  of  its  kind,  a  club  that  is  not  at  all 
political,  devoted  entirely  to  backing  up  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  every  unselfish  civic  work. 

I  represent  the  Ahsociation  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  probably  the 
largest  commercial  organization  outside  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  composed  of  a  large  number,  if  not  all,  of  the 
prominent  manufacturers  in  Chicago  and  the  West, 
f  T  represent  the  National  As-sociation  of  Box  Manufacturer?,  an 
organization,  or  rather  a  trade  or  business,  which  takes  in  about 
1,300  concerns  through  the  country. 

You  can  see  that  I  approach  this  matter  from  an  entirely  unselfish 
viewpoint  when  I  say  that  I  represent  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  I 

thirds  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  association  or  this  business  con- 

[   sumes  about  10  or  possibly  12  per  cent  of  the  lumber  used  in  the 

;.  United  States.    The  demand  for  box  material  is  still  on  the  increase 

and  the  supply  is  diminishing. 

All  these  organizations  feel  that  this  fire  appropriation  is  necessary 
at  this  time,  in  all  fairness  to  future  generations  the  entire  program 
outlined  by  Forester  Greeley  should  be  carried  out  in  every  detail. 
My  State  alone,  Illinois,  has  6,000,000  acres  of  untillable  land  which 
should  be  reforested. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WEST.  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPEESENTINO 
THE  BOSTON  CHAMBEE  OF  COMMEECE,  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIEE 
MANTTFACTTJEEES'  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  MAINE  AOEICTTL- 
TTJEAL  LEAGUE  AND  CHAMBEE  OF  COMMEECE. 

Mr.  West.  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  only  to  say  that  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  New  England  are  very  strongly  behind 
this  movement,  particularly  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
New  Hampshire  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  newly  organ- 
ized association,  the  Maine  Agricultural  League  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  oblighed  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  P.  S.  EIDSDALE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  EEP- 
RESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  FOEESTET  ASSOCIATION. 

Mi*.  K'1)>i)\li:.  Mv  uuiiw  is  V.  S.  Hidsdalo,  sec-ivtarv  of  the  Anivr- 
i.'.ii!  I'«>if«-trv  AvM)ciat ion. 

1  wommi  say  jns<  a  word  as  iv<ranls  the  attitiule  of  tlie  pnbho  in 
this  i!i:tt«'r.  I  lu  cofh-ern  ol  the  public,  I  ihiiik,  is  much  «xreaterlhau 
ih"  f'Jiirt'iii  of  \\w  owiuMs  of  the  tiinherland  or  inaiuifactarer>  i>r 
Mi'aler^  iij  Must  pijxhicts.  Not  until  hist  sprini^  hatl  the  piililu*  iiwn 
lullv  awakened  to  tht»  nercvitx  of  doinir  soniethiiijr  in  rejranl  i«» 
hetiei"  i^rott-ction  ol  the  fort^^t.s  from  lire.  Since  thev  have  trivpu 
the  riialle:-  consideration,  thev  have  irone  on  recortl,  throuirh  ever.' 
or«jranizati(»n,  chanihci-  of  coinnMMce.  tederation  of  W(»iuenV  chu.h. 
ain  orj.-^tiiii/M:  on^  -d'  |:r;»''tically  every  rharacter.  as  ur«reiitly  rwjiiesl- 
ini'-  l!iat  -o'he  aciiun  Ik>  taken  bv  both  State  antl  National  (Joveni- 
ijicnts  proxidin;^  bettci-  appi'''j)!ialions  and  better  fai'ilities  for  pri>- 
tection  of  th'*  fort -ts  from  liit*. 

.\s  far  MS  :lie  nc\\sp;«p«-is  i ej)i(-cni  tht»  publii*,  I  wish  in  say  that 
)arli;iij>  thcM*  h:'.s  bfcn  no  !ie\v.-paj»er  in  the  Tnited  States:  wliicli  ha^ 
n«»l  in  the  hisi  \car  had  ediloriaU  and  I'liiiivvs  an<l  artii'ies  callini' 
jilh'i'i -ivii  i'.  [\i  '  ficn'as"d  d:in;i"ci  horn  lorest  tires  and  what  it  nie:ii;l 
iroifi  ;i!:  '.'concMoic  -(f'.ndpoint.  niirently  iviiuestinif,  just  as  the  peonle 
!h<'!ii-cl\«*-<  liaM*  (lone,  artion  l)v  the  (iovernment  and  bv  the  States iu 
mi  ;r;i-inir  iheii'  ap[)i'«»prialions. 

li.  b.  i<  f.  I  takt'  it  tliat  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  pi'acticaliy  t|ji?:» 
1  hat   in  the  |)a>t  thc\   have  paid   foi*  the  cost  of  lack  of  pn»per  pni- 
!('(  t;«.  :  nf  tl'  '    »'U'.-l>  iK^ni  (ir«*>.  and  ihey  ai'e  now  iir^rently  rei|ne.-l- 
iuLi  the  ].i  i\il«"_M'  of  pay  in'/  in  tlic  future  for  the  co.st  of  ))n)[)er  \m> 
K'tiioii  ol  the  roi"-st>  f»*om  lii'c. 

M:'.  AM)ii:si»N.   \^'c  iliMuk  \ou. 

STATEMENT    01   HflTt.   PEY.   A.   HAPGOOD,   SPEINGFIELD,   MASS. 
REPRESENTING  THE  SPRINGFIELD  CHAMBEE  OF  COMMEECE. 

.Ml'.  II  vr(;<.o!).  1  am  :isso(  ia^e  s»*crelarv  of  tli(»  Sprin:rfiehl  C'hanilvr 
(d  ('omnierc(\  Sprinirlield,  Ma-s.  1  have  no  word  to  add  to  what  ha> 
aii-eadv  b.^-fi  said,  ex'viu  to  sav  that  I  am  sent  here  bv  mv  chainljer 
i)\'  <onime?"ce  to  >h()\v  its  intertv-t  in  and  a<lvocacy  or  tlie  projjosetj 
ai)|>iop!Mation. 

Col.  (theeu:y.  That  completes  the  list  of  gentlemen  that  I  have  to 
call  upon,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  There  are  four  gentlemen  here  who  would 
like  to  be  heaiil  on  one  of  the  other  items  in  the  bill,  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  How  manv  gentlemen  are  there  for  this  afternoon! 

Col.  (treklev.  There  are  four  gentlemen  here  this  morning  who 
wouhl  like  to  be  heard  on  the  forest- products  item,  and  this  after- 
noon there  will  l>e,  I  think,  10  or  1*2  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  these  gentlemen  are  ready  on  the  forest  im)d- 
ucts,  I  think  we  will  hear  them  for  a  little  wliile  right  now.  With 
your  permission,  the  committee  will  first  hear  Bepresentatiye  John 
F.  Miller,  of  Washington,  on  the  item  that  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  F.  MILLEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  as- 
sociate myself  in  this  hearing  this  morning  with  Senator  Wesley  L. 
Jones  and  Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  United  States  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  As  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Allen,  of 
the  Pacific  coast  organization,  by  far  the  bulk  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber of  the  United  States  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  hmded  interests,  the  State  of  Washington  is  larger  than  the 
entire  five  New  England  States  and  two-fifths  of  the  landed  ai-ea  of 
that  State  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  United  States,  either  in 
forest  reserves,  unsurveyed  Government  lands,  unoccupied  national 
parks,  etc.  The  fire  hazard  in  my  State,  particularly  the  Puget 
Sound  country,  where,  perhaps,  the  timbered  area  is  as  heavily  tim- 
bered as  in  any  portion  of  the  country,  is  very  great.  There  are 
quarter  sections  of  timber  lands  running  from  16,000,000  to  21,000,- 
000  feet  of  timber  to  the  quarter  section.  We  are  interested  in  this 
semnce.  Our  State  makes  quite  liberal  allowances,  and  is  coordinated 
with  the  (xovemment  work.  The  private  interests,  however,  are  the 
principal  interests,  and  allied  with  that  is  the  forestry  department  of 
the  university  of  the  State,  and  the  patrol  system  during  the  fire- 
hazard  season  is  made  up  mainly  from  young  men  in  the  forestry 
section  of  the  State  university — trained  foresters. 

Of  Lite  tlio  fire  hazard  has  increased  greatlv  bv  the  increase  in  the 
j)<)|)uli\ti()n.  the  prevaleace  of  automobile  parties  thronghfjut  the 
State  on  the  «riv{it  higlnvays  that  we  are  building,  and  the  fire  hazard 
is  a  peculiar  hazard,  and  it  is  constantly  increased.  In  the  national 
parks,  for  instance.  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  last  year  visited 
by' practically  70,000  people,  camping  parties,  etc.,  the  fire  hazard  is 
great,  and  it  is  within  the  public  domain. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Government,  and  we  were  one  of  the 
first  to  cooperate.  Probably  our  appropriation  from  the  v^tate  will 
be  far  greater  this  year  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Mr.  Hykxks.  How  much  was  it  la.st  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  T  think  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000. 
Probablv  it  will  be  double  that  amount  this  vear. 

The  patrolling  system,  under  the  coordination  system  of  the  State 
and  (lovernnient,  and  the  piivate  interests  have  been  very,  very 
eflective.  It  takes  fire  but  a  short  time  to  destroy  an  immense  amount 
of  timber  in  my  State. 

The  fall  is  the  hazardous  season.  We  have  no  fires  in  the  spring, 
but  in  the  summer  and  fall,  when  the  drv  season  comes  <m,  the  fire 
hazard  is  great. 

1  can  only  ask  that  this  appropriation,  if  possi])]e.  could  be  in- 
creased, and  I  wish  to  file  with  the  ccmimittee  a  telegram  from  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  AA^ishington.  addivssed  to  Senator  Poindex- 
ter,  whi<'h  I'eads  as  follows: 

Oi.YMi'iA,  Wash.,  'hnninrif  J.  //>.?/. 

TTnil.    Mll.KS    1N)I.M»KXTKK. 

J^tiitrfJ  Stat<\s  Sritfttor.    W'dshiiififfni,  /).  C. 

Wish  (lo]<'«rMti<ni  would  ui'ire  !>eforo  snb<-(»ininittoe  <if  TIoiis.*  Anp'npriMtion 
<'\»ninnt(<M\  Aiulerson  clijiiniu'ii.  Mf  luMirlnir  .TMinuiry  7.  ne<vssity  of  ;ipproprf}\- 
rion  for  tiro  protection  {mhI  rooporntion  tlio  St:it<»s  iir«lor  I'lo  Weeks  Inw. 

T.0TTI8  F.   H.\RT. 

GkMMfHor  of  WMhinirton, 
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Also  a  telegram  from  the  Wasliington  Forest  Fire  AssociatioD, 

which  is  composed  of  the  private  interests  of  the  State^  which  littor 

telegram  is  addressed  to  me,  from  their  headquarters  at  SMttk, 

Wash.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Our  oi'^fnnlzatiun,  reiireseutlug  75  per.  cent  of  the  privately  owned  timber  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  ongage<l  exclusively  In  forest-ftre  protection,  worb 
in  cioKi*.  harmonious  relations  witli  St:ite  and  Federal  forest-protectioD  woricand 
if  at  all  iH)ssil)le  an<1  consistent  with  your  views  would  recommend  tbat  you  see 
Congressnuin  Ainlerson,  ctinirnian  of  Agri<*ultural  Appropriation  Committee,  and 
urge  increasiHl  appropriations  under  tlie  Weeks  law  for  flre-protectlon  wort 
Hrtiring  this  suhje<'t  set  for  January  7. 

Signed  by  the  Washington  Forest  Fire  Association,  by  O.  Bystrom, 
secretarv. 

I  only  want  to  approve  of  all  the  gentlemen  have  said  before  me  in 
this  hearing  and  to  state  that  my  ^ate  is  interested  greatly  in  thii 
service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Congressman. 

Col.  (trkeley.  I  see  that  the  State  forester  of  Virginia,  Mr.  K.  C. 
Jones,  is  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  C.  TONES,  STATE  FOBESTEK  OF  THE 

STATE  OB  VIBGINIA. 

Mr.  Jones.  1  will  be  very  brief.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  been 
associated  with  this  kind  of  work  in  Virginia  for  nearly  six  yean 
and,  as  assistant  State  forester  of  Maryland,  for  two  and  a  half 
vears  before  that,  and  in  the  State  forestry  department  of  New 
llampshire  before  that  for  several  months. 

My  work  during  all  that  time  has  been  mostly  directly  connected 
with  this  fire-protection  work.  T  have  seen  what  forest  protection 
has  accomplished  at  close  hand.  I  know  the  details.  I  know  hov 
they  do  it,  and  I  can  testify  that  they  do  it  well  and  effectively. 
It  is  positively  getting  results,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the 
States  where  I  have  worked. 

1  want  to  biiefly  touch  on  one  point  that  has  not  been  stressed 
so  very  much  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  private  owners  in  this  matter. 

Prvate  owners  do  not  start  fires  themselves.  In  very  exceptional 
cases,  a  small  percentage  of  the  fires  are  started  by  the  owners,  and 
to  lay  the  entire  responsibility  upon  them  would  not  be  fair.  They 
can  not  meet  it  on  the  cut-over  lands;  they  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 
It  is  the  ])ublic  that  starts  the  fires.  People  in  general — cami)ens 
hunters,  smokers,  and  the  railroads,  miscellaneous  small  sawmills, 
and  so  foith,  but  it  is  not  the  owners.  They  are  only  occasionallT 
responsible  for  any  of  the  fires. 

The  public  has  to  help  out,  in  other  words,  and  take  a  share  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Col.  Greeley.  Item  Xo.  71,  on  page  l'J9  of  the  estimates,  ^'For 
investigations  of  methods  of  wood  utilization,"  etc.  The  amount 
recpiested  this  year  is  $400,000,  representing  an  increase  of  $176,000, 
approximately,  over  the  present  appropriation. 

Mr.  John  f'oley,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Association  of 
Wood  Using  Industries,  is  here,  and  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
conmiittee  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr,  Foley. 
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FOR    IX\'ESTIGATIONS    OF    METHODS    OF    WOOD    UTILIZATION,   ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  FOIET,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SEP- 
BESENTINO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOD  USING  INDUSTBIES. 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  John  Foley,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Asoociation  of  Wood  Using  Industries. 

This  Association  of  Wood  Using  Industries  is  a  recently  created 
<X)nfederation  of  various  associations  that  were  formed  over  a  period 
of  years  to  take  care  of  the  different  wood-using  industries.  That 
association  appreciates  the  importance  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  forest-products  laboratory  of  the  Forestry  Service  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  of  the  use  of  wood 
in  the  implement,  furniture,  vehicle,  acid,  and  other  industries 
dependent  on  the  forests. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  these  industries  represent  probably 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  industries  there  are  employed  not  less  than  a  million 
people. 

The  forest-products  laboratory  has  been  in  existence  for  10  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  had  total  appropriations  of  probably  $2,000,- 
000.  This  expenditure  of  Government  money  has  resulted  in  sav- 
ings to  the  country  that  may  be  conservatively  figured  at  not  less 
than  10  times  that  amount  per  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  have  reference  to  specifically? 

Mr.  Foley.  Well,  such  matters  as  improvements  in  wood  preserva- 
tives, which  has  enabled  less  creosote  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of 
wood,  and  the  use  of  woods  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  used. 
Then  there  have  been  savings  in  connection  with  the  uses  of  wood 
in  other  industries  besides  those  connected  with  wood  preservation. 
There  have  been  changes,  as  a  result  of  work  done  by  the  laboratory, 
in  the  structural  uses  of  wood,  whereby,  owing  to  the  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  physics  of  timber,  smaller  sizes  and  new  species  have 
been  employed,  which  has  extended  the  use  of  wood  where  it  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  employed,  and  in  that  way  cut  down  the 
expenditures  in  connection  with  its  employment. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  may  be  true  as  lar  as  the  manufacturer  in  the 
use  of  wood  is  concerned,  but  do  you  think  that  has  been  of  any 
benefit  to  the  consumer — the  user  of  these  products  ? 

Mr.  Foley.  Yes;  in  that  information  made  public  in  the  forest- 
products  publications  and  the  like,  as  to  the  more  economic  use  of 
wood,  has  been  profitable  for  all  consumers  of  wood.  They  naturally, 
through  competitive  business,  have  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
because  all  of  them  have  had  a  chance  to  benefit  by  w^hat  the  labora- 
tory has  done. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understood  you  to  si)eak  about  the  furniture  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Foley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  one  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Foley.  That  is  one  of  the  associations  that  enters  into  this. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  in  that  line,  do  you  think  the  modern  use  of 
the  raw  material  in  this  establishment  has  improved  the  standard  of 
the  manufactured  product? 
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Mr.  FoLKY.  T  am  not  quite  certain  that  T  understaiul  the  <|Ui?^tion, 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  is  the  (juality  of  the  maniifaftnred  jirodiict  thai 
the  consumer  buys  equal  to  what  it  was  :V)  or  40  years  a«ro'  Tlmt  i* 
a  plain  question. 

Mr.  Foley.  You  mean  that  the  present  output  of  the  fumilun* 
factories  is  not  as  ^ood  as  it  was  80  or  40  years  a^o  ? 

Mr.  Wasox.  Yes,  sir.  That  is.  the  quality  of  the  material  ii«e*l  i< 
not  as  good  as  it  was  30  or  40  years  a<ro.  or  even  lon^r,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Foley.  Some  of  it  is  and  some  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Foley.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  vou  made  anv  investi<rations? 

Mr.  Foley.  Xo.  I  happen  not  to  he  connected  with  the  furnituiv 
industry  itself,  and  do  not  feel  caj)ahle  of  answering  the  questions  nf 
the  committee  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject.  T'^^n fortunately, 
no  representative  of  the  furniture  industry  happens  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  assume  that  the  position  you  are  takinp  is  that 
the  possibility  of  usin^  other  -wood  in  makin<r  furniture,  and  the 
improved  methods  that  had  made  that.po.ssible.  have  athled  to  the 
<reneral  suj)ply,  and  the  public  is  l)cnefited  by  virtue  of  that  fact  ^ 

Mr.  Foley.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  brin<rs  up  the  <)uestion  of 
this  general  matter  of  the  depletion  of  timber,  and  we  all  feel  that 
the  shortage  of  the  forest  supply  of  the  country  will  naturally  renilt 
in  disaster  to  these  industries  Avhich  have  been  built  up.  It  will 
cause  them  to  shift  their  locations  and  move  about  as  the  timl>er  on 
which  they  are  dependent  happens  to  be  depleted.  If  they  stay  when- 
thev  are,  there  will  be  tremendous  ex|>enditures  for  freijjht  to  brinj: 
their  supplies  to  them :  so  that  the  Avork  which  the  forest -product? 
laboratory  does  in  finding  out  what  different  sizes  of  wo(h1  may  be 
used  for  different  thinjrs.  and  what  kinds  of  wood  will  serve  the 
purposes  instead  of  tho.se  which  have  been  in  common  use,  and  all 
work  of  that  character,  T  am  sure  is  a  direct  contribution  to  helpiii*: 
the  forest  supply  of  the  cou!itry  to  be  extended  over  a  greater  period. 

Forest  produi^tion  takes  a  ofi'cat  deal  of  time.  Therefore,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  new  supply  of  timber  to  come  on  and  continuing  to 
use  wood  just  as  we  have  been  usinp  it,  it  is  highly  essential  that 
better  methods  of  using  what  we  have  should  be  employed,  and  re- 
duction in  the  sizes  used,  if  that  is  possible.  Also  substitution  of  the 
wood  that  is  considered  unfit  at  present,  through  studies  ma<le  of 
its  character,  to  find  out  what  it  is  fit  for — all  that  will  increase  the 
present  supply  and  w  ill  make  the  necessity  for  waiting  for  a  future 
supply  much  less  urgent.  It  is  work  of  that  character  that  this 
forest-products  laboratory  has  been  doing,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
capable  of  doing  it  much  more  effectively  as  time  goes  on.  The 
various  lines  of  work  you  gentlemen  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
from  statements  to  vou  bv  Col.  Greelev  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  think  it  might  be  interesting  for  the  committee 
to  know  what  particular  lines  of  work  conducted  at  the  forest  prod- 
ucts laboratory  vou  consider  especially  useful. 

^fr.  FoT.EY.  TTell.  we  consider  the  work  which  they  are  doing  in 
kiln  drying  as  of  special  importance.    Work  which  they  have  under- 
tnken  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  standardization  of  dimensions  and 
sizes  of  material :  the  work  which  thev  have  done  in  the  stady  of    f 
wood  i)rcservation :  the  work  which  thev  have  done  in  connection    I 
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witii  finding  out  the  losses  due  to  decay,  mold,  etc.,  in  paper  pulp  and 
pulp  wood;  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  determining  how  to 
^t  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  out  of  wood. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  that  particular  work  has  any 
relation  to  present  conditicms? 

Mr.  Foi^Y.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  all  represents  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  some  of  the  wastes  that  are  now  going  on.  If  we  can  curtail 
the  amount  of  waste  that  occurs  out  of  the  woods,  as  well  as  in  the 
woods,  of  course,  we  will  extend  the  available  supply  that  much 
longer,  and  give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  have  a  greater  length 
of  time  to  prepare  for  the  future.  Of  course,  the  kinclof  work  that 
is  involved  in  this  study  is  extremely  technical  research  and  an  or- 
ganization like  the  forest-products  laboratorv,  built  up  of  specialists 
along  those  lines,  without  any  direct  interest  in  the  work  that  they 
are  ooing  aside  from  their  endeavor  to  provide  information  that  will 
be  useful  to  the  industries,  is  very  much  more  desirable  than  a  lot  of 
dissociated  efforts  along  that  line  undertaken  by  the  individual  in- 
dustries that  are  interested.  Of  course,  those  industries  in  the  past 
have  individually,  as  associations,  or  as  individual  concerns,  done 
work  along  these  lines,  but  their  efforts  have  been  kept  to  themselves, 
and  individual  operators  alone  have  profited  by  the  development  of 
knowledge  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  association  does  not  maintain  any  general 
research  laboi'atorv? 

Mr.  Foley.  No,  sir;  but  we  would  provide  funds  to  cooperate 
with  the  forest-products  laboratory  and  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
conduct  the  research  on  account  of  their  disinterested  position.  It 
is  very  much  appreciated  that  in  an  industry  such  as  T  am  repre- 
senting here,  there  are  a  great  many  craft  jealousies,  and  an  indi- 
vidual factory,  for  example,  will  think  it  ha^  some  special  way  of 
doing  something  that  nobody  else  should  know  about,  or  be  able 
to  duplicate.  Now,  if  we  find  out  that  something  cap  be  done  by 
making  it  available  to  everybody,  as  it  would  be  if  the  forest-prod- 
ucts laboratory  or  any  other  Government  agency  did  it.  the  industry- 
as  a  whole  would  profit.  In  figuring  what  tlie  associations  them- 
selves would  have  to  spend,  or  what  this  laboratory  might  do  in 
conducting  investigations  along  lines  of  conserving  material  after 
it  comes  from  the  woods,  we  feel  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $500,000  would  be  entirely  justified. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  mudh 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Foley. 

Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  H.  BAWL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  BUBEAU  OF 

ANIMAL  INDUSTBY. 

experiments  and  demonstrations  in  live  stock  production  in  cane 

sugar  and  cotton  districts. 

IBERIA    FARM.    IXJUISIANA — ERECTION    OF    BUn.DINGS CONSTRUCTION    OF    ROADS. 

Mr.  Eawl.  There  are  two  additions  to  the  language  in  the  first 
item.  One  is  to  restore  the  language  formerly  carried  in  it,  author- 
izing the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  other  authorizes  the  build-  - 
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ing  of  a  road.  The  amount  carried  for  this  item  prior  to  this  year 
has  been  $60,000.  The  estimates  submitted  provide  for  $67,500, 
with  the  proviso  that  $7,500  be  made  available  to  build  a  road  into 
the  station.  The  remainder  of  it  is  needed  for  additional  equipm»it 
or  additional  buildings,  two  additional  stock  sheds,  six  Negro  houseB. 
another  cottage  for  employees,  and  a  gravel  road. 

NUMBEB    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  people  are  regularly  employed  at  this 
station? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Laborers  and  alH 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl.  About  25,  but  it  varies  very  much,  according:  to  the 
season.  There  are  1,000  acres  in  the  place,  and  from  350  to  400 
under  cultivation,  the  balance  being  in  pasture.  I  should  say  400 
acres,  roughly,  are  in  cultivation. 

VALUE  or  HrilJ)IN(lS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  is 
invested  in  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Kawl.  The  value  of  buildings  to  date  aggregates  $40,944.77. 
I  might  sav  that  during  the  past  vear  the  return  from  this  propertf 
to  the  Treasury  was  $14,398.51,  which  is  $8,000  or  $10,000  less  than 
it  was  the  year  before  on  account  of  reduced  activities.  We  have  had 
to  reduce  activities  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  things, 
and  therefore  we  have  not  sold  as  much. 

NU3IBER    OF    ANIMALS. 
I 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  animals  have  vou  there  now? 

Mr.  Rawl.  On  July  .1,  1920,  we  had  in  the  dairy  herd  44  head; 
in  the  l)eef  herd,  IHO  head;  in  the  hog  herd,  121  head;  and  the 
horses,  mules,  and  mares  aggregate  30  head.  Of  course  the  number 
varies  considerably  during  the  season.  We  always  have  to  buy  some 
steers,  and  then  the  hogs  and  cattle  are  sold  according  to  the  season. 
It  is  necessary  to  house  the  supervising  force.  At  the  pi*esent  time 
there  are  six  H-rooni  (»ottages  for  negroes.  It  was  thought  at  the 
l>eginning  that  perhai)s  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  house  them  on 
the  place,  but  in  order  to  stabilize  labor  and  have  it  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  vicinity  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  to  furnish  additional  houses,  and  that  is  why  six 
additional  cottages  are  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  The  supenis- 
ing  force  has  to  be  on  tne  place  to  look  after  the  work,  and  then,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  other  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Byknks.  How  far  is  it  from  the  neai-est  town? 

Mr.  Raw  L.  It  is  about  4  miles  from  Jeanerette  and  about  8  miles 
from  New  Iberia. 

ROADWAY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  road  proposition? 
Mr.  Rawl.  This  tract  of  land  fronts  on  a  watercourse,  and  the 
highwav  is  about  150  to  2(M)  yards  from  the  watercourae;  that  is,  the 
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highway  is  that  far  distant  from  the  farm.  The  county  provided  a 
bridge  across  the  stream  and  a  small  tract  of  land  between  the  stream 
und  the  county  road,  through  which  tract  the  entrance  to  the  farm 
passes.  The  buildings  are  assembled  in  one  group  near  thexenter  of 
the  property.  There  is  another  road  that  is  fittle  used  and  is  not  im- 
proved that  passes  through  the  farm  and  crosses  the  entrance  to  the 
property,  above  referred  to,  which  it  is  desired  to  improve.  This 
entrance  road  into  the  farm  connects  the  buildings  with  both  public 
highways  and  is  something  like  a  mile  distant.  We  have  the  road 
nicely  nxed  up  now,  but  when  a  rain  comes  it  gets  slick  and  is  almost 
impassable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  road  about  which  you  are  now  talking  is  on  your 

property  ? 

Mr.  Kawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  the  road  for  which  you  want  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  public  road? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  it  is  a  public  road  in  the  sense  that  it  is  on  public 
property. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  on  the  property  of  the  experimental  farm,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  a  county  highway? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Oh,  no;  it  just  connects  the  interior  buildings  and 
pounds  to  the  two  highways. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  is  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Roughly  it  is  a  mile  long. 

C508T  OF  road. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  going  to  spend  $7,000  for  a  mile  of 
road,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  there  is  no  way  of  fixing  that  road  other  than 
by  the  use  of  gravel,  that  we  know  of.  There  is  no  material  around 
there  with  which  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Can  you  get  gravel  from  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  the  stream  has  a  mud  bottom,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  gravel  is  to  ship  it  there,  which  is  the  custom  in  improving 
the  county  roads. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  county  highway  a  gravel  road  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  a  gravel  road. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  have  sand-clay  roads  there  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  not  to  any  extent;  they  use  gravel  instead  and  it 
has  to  be  shipped  in.  I  think  it  is  probably  the  wiser  policy,  but 
the  necessity  of  shipping  in  the  gravel  makes  it  rather  expensive. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gravel  road?  Is  it  what  is 
ordinarily  called  a  macadam  road? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No  ;  it  is  simply  a  road  made  of  gravel. 

Mr.  Maoee.  It  keeps  the  water  out  of  the  center  of  the  road,  and 
that  is  the  main  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  the  way  they  apply  it  there ;  they  simply  put  on 
4  or  5  inches  of  gravel  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  crown  of  the 
roacL 
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Mr.  Magkk.  And  let  the  travel  wear  it  down? 

Mr.  Rawi..  They  roll  it  at  first,  then  keep  it  smooth  and  let  the 
travel  wear  it  down;  it  makes  a  very  <rood  road  and  the  roads  in 
that  re<rion  are  made  in  that  wav.  Thi.s  is,  of  conrse,  of  considerahle 
importance  to  the  husiness  of  the  farm  because  there  is  constant 
travel.  It  is  also  very  im])oi-tant  to  the  public  generally.  This  road 
as  at  present  constructed  is  made  of  black  dirt  which  become  treacher- 
ous when  a  little  rain  falls  on  it. 

Mr.  Byrxks.  Does  it  become  as  skiddy  as  clay? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes:  it  becomes  slick  as  can  be,  so  slick  that  it  is 
dangerous. 

Mr.  BvuNKs.  Would  it  be  as  dangenms  as  Saluda  red  clay? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  about  as  slick  as  anything  possibly  couhl  \>e:  I 
think  it  is  about  as  slick  as  a  red-clay  road.  Of  the  buildings  two 
would  be  sheds  for  live  stock.  There  is  so  much  rain  in  that  section 
that  considerable  loss  is  involved,  and  we  feel  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide more  shed  room  for  the  care  of  this  stock  through  the  winter. 
When  that  is  done,  if  the  facilities  permit,  we  would  like  to  extend 
our  force:  we  have  never  been  able  to  have  as  complete  an  organiza- 
tion as  we  would  like  to  hnvo  there,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
j)rol)lems  on  cro])  production  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  Avork  on 
fnmi  the  live-sto<*k  stand])oint:  that  has  never  been  done. 

Mr.  Ma(jkk.  I-<  the  farm  located  in  one  of  the  cotton-growin*r 
States? 

Mr.  Rawi..  It  is  in  the  coastal  plains  >ecti<m  of  Louisiana,  ami 
thi><  is  a  cotton  and  sugar-cane  district. 

Ml*.  Byrnfs.  '^'ou  now  grow  more  suirar  cane  than  cotton,  do  von 
not  ? 

Ml*.  Rawl.  vSince  the  boll  weevil  has  been  so  disastrous  for  manv 
vears  it  has  driven  cotton  out  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  in  the  suirar- 
cane  belt,  although  it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  it. 

('HA1JA(  TKK  OF  KXrF.RIMEXTS. 

Mi\  Andkrsox.  AVhat  is  the  character  of  the  experiments  l>einsr 
carried  on  with  these  herds? 

Air.  Rawl.  AVith  the  beef  cattle  there  are  two  general  problems 
One  is  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  breeding  beef  cattle  using  these 
lands  as  ]>astures. 

^Ir.  Andkkson.  Rreciling  i>  in  no  sense  different  there  than  it  is 
anvwhere  else,  is  it  ^ 

Mr.  Rawl.  1  wa^  iiot  alluding  to  the  breeding  primarily,  but  to 
tlie  ec<momic  possibility  of  using  these  lands  to  produce  feeder-,  de- 
termining tlie  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  itself  and  improvin«r 
tliat  carrying  capacity  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  That  is  a  <piestion  of  the  amount  of  crops  you  <-aD 
grow,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  a  (jnestion  of  the  amount  of  crops  you  can  grow 
and  how  rnuch  supplementing  is  necessary  to  winter  the  animal?. 
Th(»se  hinds  apnc:!r  to  l»p.vc  a  rental  value  for  pasturage  of  about 
ST  ai\  acre  fo!*  raising  feeders,  we  will  say.  The  other  general  ex- 
]>eriment  in  connection  with  beef  cattle  is  the  utilization  of  such 
])roducts  as  aie  there,  including  sugar-cane  by-products,  for  finish- 
ing cattle.    The  feeding  experiment  involves  the  utilization  of  all 
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sorts  of  sila<re,  inclnding  the  cane  tops,  which  have  always  been  a 
waste  proihict  there.  It  is  felt  that  it'  tiie  cane  couhl  be  used  as 
silao^e  it  would  be  advantageous  at  periods  of  low  prices.  This 
silage  experiment  or  feeding  experinieiU  includes  also  various  other 
silages  that  have  been  produced  on  the  place,  including  some  of  the 
newer  prochicts,  such  as  Japanese  cane,  which  is  not  commonly  used 
as  silage,  but  is  a  tremendous  yielder.  That,  along  with  sorghum 
of  different  varieties,  and  some  other  new  phmts  that  have  been 
tried  there,  are  used  in  the  feeding  experiments,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  finishing;  out  the  cattle  that  can  be  grown  in  that 
count rv.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste  land  in  that  countrv  which  can 
an<l  will  be  used  for  cattle  pnxluctirin.  because  when  the  ticks  are 
entirelv  out  of  the  wav  there  are  lari^e  areas  of  land  that  can  be 
iise<l  to  carry  as  much  cattle  as  possible.  If  it  is  feasible  to  carry 
those  cattle  by  using  products  that  are  available  locally,  it  will 
stimulate  and  aid  the  cattle  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
found  feasible  to  use  these  waste  lands  with  a  certain  amount  of  cul- 
tivated lands — on  which  we  are  working  at  the  present  time — it  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  cattle  industry  in  that  region,  and 
we  believe  the  problems  on  which  we  are  working  now  are  funda- 
mental to  that  industry. 

ALTITUDE   AND   CLIMATE. 

Mr.  IUtikv.  What  is  the  altitude  of  this  place? 

Mr.  Ka>\  L.  It  is  verv  near  sea  level:  I  would  sav  within  20  or 
li.")  feet. 

Mr.  Krr.i:v.  AVhat  i>  the  ni-'an  tein])eratiire  in  the  <unnner  months-? 

Mr.  Hawl.  It  is  about  tlic  sam«'  as  it  is  along  the  whole  coastal 
plains  country:  it  will  not  exceed  [)ossil)]y  lOi)  in  vei'v  exceptional 
weather:  but  it  is  seldom  hiirhcr  than  00.  we  will  sav. 

Mr.  lJuiu:v.   Is  such  hot  weather  suitable  for  cattle^ 

Ml*.  Kawl.  1  would  not  >ay  it  is  altogether  suital)le  for  them. 

Ml'.  HruKY.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  verv  hanl  on  the  cattle 
during  that  hot  season? 

Mr.  Uawl.  It  is  hard  on  cattle,  but  it  is  not  ns  hot  there  as  one 
would  imairine.  The  heat.  I  shoidd  sav,  is  verv  much  the  same 
as  it  is  along  the  whole  (ndf  and  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  wlnle  there 
are  hot  spells  they  are  offset  by  the  (Tulf  breezes,  which  make  the 
usual  temperature  during  the  summer  not  seriously  severe.  I  do 
not  regard  the  temperature  as  a  very  serious  handicap  to  live- 
stock pnxluction :  a  more  serious  han<licap  is  the  mosquito. 

BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

Ml*.  AxDEKSOX.  What  breed  of  cattle  are  you  using? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Of  beef  cattle  we  are  using  s(mie  nativc^s  and  some 
high-grade  Ilerefords  as  a  basis  for  breeding  work,  and  we  are  also 
breeding  a  few  of  both  of  these  to  a  Brahmin  bull.  You  have  heard 
of  these  Brahmin  cattle  as  an  insect-resisting  cattle.  They  have  been 
introduced  in  Texas  and  have  attracted  vv^^^c;\i\eval>le  favor  in  the 
coastal  regions,  particularly  where  there  ^^^^^^  \\a^^^^  pests.  We  have 
raised  a  few  of  these  Brahmin  grades  au^\  ^  ,  Vxe  Wn  quite  suc- 
cessful: thev  grow  well:  thev  are  not  th^   Xu^i  t^V^  w\\\c\i  are  ordi- 
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narily  desired  here,  but  enough  have  been  produced  in  south  Texas 
so  that  packers  are  buying  them  at  a  slight  premium,  and  they  seem 
to  grow  better  than  anything  else  we  have  had  at  the  farm  so  far, 
although  we  have  not  raised  a  great  many  of  them  yet.  The  horse 
and  mule  work  is  primarily  the  problem  of  using  mares  for  farm 
work  and  breeding  them  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  determine 
the  feasiblitv  of  it,  something  that  that  countrv  has  not  done.    The 

y  mares  is  kept  track  of  from  day  to  day,  the  exact 
amount  of  work  thev  do,  the  feed  thev  consume,  and  the  feed  the 
colts  consume;  all  these  data  are  tabulated  and  show  the  exact  cost 
of  keeping  mares  for  working  purposes  and  the  sacrifice  which  will 
result  by  so  doing,  and  also  the  cost  of  producing  mules  under  that 
condition.  We  have  some  15  or  more  mules  that  are  at  work  on  the 
farm,  having  been  raised  there,  and  some  of  them  are  splendid:  in 
fact,  most  of  them  are  very  high-class  mules.  The  hog  work  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  beef  cattle  work. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  You  have  1,000  aci*es  on  that  farm,  400  in  cultivation. 
What  do  you  do  with  the  other  GOO  acres? 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  are  in  pasture.  I  might  say  that  the  most  val- 
uable work  done  there  so  far  has  related  to  tke  utilization  of  this 
land  for  pasture. 

Mr.  RuREY.  Practically  all  of  the  GOO  acres  make  good  pasture? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir:  and  practically  all  of  it  is  land  that  has  l)een 
in  cultivation:  a  small  amount  is  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  most 
of  it  has  been  cultivated.  As  I  snv.  T  think  tlie  pasture  feature  of 
that  work  has  been  among  the  most  valuable  work  done  there. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  is  it  watered? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  stock  is  watered  from  a  well. 

Mr.  RuREY.  You  have  no  streams  running  through  there  i! 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  Ba^^ou  Teche  borders  on  the  front  and  the  cattle 
do  drink  from  it ;  on  the  back  side  there  is  another  stream  and  there  are 
certain  ditches  that  pass  through  the  property,  but  the  water  is 
pretty  bad  and  is  sometimes  unreliable.  We  have  a  good  Avell  from 
which  we  can  convey  water  to  the  various  pastures  and  thp  c*attle 
are  watered  in  that  wav. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND  LIVE-v«iT(.K'K  PRODl'CTION  IN  SEMIARID  AND 

IRRIGATED    DISTRICTS. 

WOODWARD.    OKLA..    STATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  next  take  up  item  No.  G  on  page  294. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  relates  to  live-stock  work  on  the  farms  that  have 
been  maintained  in  the  dry  land  and  irrigated  districts.  That  item 
is  not  increased  as  seems  apparent.  The  apparent  increase  is  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  separate  item  of  $10,000  that  was  carried  in  last 
year's  bill,  providing  for  live-stock  investigations  at  the  field  station 
at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  item  is  No.  18,  on  page  306. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  might  say  that  that  item  was  not  carried  in  the  ei?ti- 
mates  of  last  year,  but  was  put  in  by  Congress.  It  has  not  been  used, 
because  there  are  no  buildings  with  which  to  l)egin  this  Hve-stock 
work  at  Woodward,  Okla.,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
buildings. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  land  at  Woodward  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment? .     .J 
Mr.  Kawl.  It  is  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's  semiand 

stations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  plant  industry  station? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir.     As  to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  I  anl  not 

informed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  the  department  owns  the  land. 

Mr.  Raw^l.  The  remainder  of  this  item  is  the  same  as  it  has  been 
heretofore,  except  that  the  language  is  changed  to  include  authority 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  this  work  at  Woodward  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  the  $10,000  carried  in  item  18  go  back  into  the 
Treasury  this  year? 

Mr.  Mawl.   Yes,  sir;  it  will  not  be  used  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  $10,000  was  not  enough  to  start  this  thing  dur-  ^ 
ing  the  current  year,  how  is  it  going  to  be  enough  to  start  it  next 
year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  authority  for  buildings. 

Mr.  Rawx.  And  the  station  had  no  facilities  for  live-stock  work 
at  all.  While  the  buildings  required  would  not  be  elaborate,  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  there  and  there  is  no  way  to  use  this 
money  for  experimental  work  without  equipment,  and,  therefore,  it 
can  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  this  $10,000  is  granted  you  propose  to  erect  build- 
ings at  Woodward,  Okla.? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  provision  which  was 
carried  in  the  bill  last  year  and  which,  as  I  say,  will  require  some 
building,  but  not  $10,000  worth. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  establish  another  sta- 
tion there  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  the  department  has  regarded  it  as  a  desirable 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Ra^vl.  Well,  in  line  with  this  main  item.  This  main  item, 
which  formerly  has  been  $40,000,  has  been  applied  to  conducting 
live-stock  investigations  on  these  various  dry-land  farms  in  the 
Great  Plains  area,  extending  down  through  the  western  Dakotas, 
Texas,  a  part  of  Oklahoma,  and  western  Kansas.  These  Oklahoma 
people  wanted  some  of  this  work  done  at  Woodward,  but  the  de- 
partment did  not  have  the  funds  and  did  not  include  it  in  the  esti- 
mates, so  they  made  an  appeal  to  Congress,  and  Congress  provided 
$10,000  to  do  at  Woodward  what  was  planned  to  be  done  at  several 
other  places.  This  item  carries  $50,000  instead  of  $40,000,  as  for- 
merly ;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  item  itself,  but  it  is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  with  authority  given  to  erect  buildings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  how  many  different  stations  is  this  animal-in- 
dustry work  carried  on?  . 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  carried  on  at  Huntley,  ^Irv*^t.,  Xtdmore,  S.  Dak^. 
and  some  work  is  being  done  at  Newell,  S  v;  Ar  .  atvd  Belbfourclcvc 
S.  Dak.  •   V)iv^-^ 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  nothing  in  the  px^^  'j^ta  ^YvicYv  reqvxi.r' 

you  to  make  any  expenditure  at  Woodwax^^^^vyi  ^^^ 
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Mr.  Rawl.  Xothiiig  in  this  particular  item  ^ 

Mr.  Maokk.   Yes. 

Mr.  Kawl.  Xo,  sii'i  it  has  not  heretofore  hei-n  specified  in  tin*  ait 
where  these  expenditures  were  to  he  made. 

Mr.  Magkj-:.  That  was  specifieally  provided  for.  but  it  has  imt 
been  carried  out,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  item  0 
which  would  require  the  department  to  carry  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Xo;  the  provision  was  not  earned  out,  but  it  was  ma«l(' 
known  to  Congress  before  this  bill  was  passed  that  that  work  couM 
not  be  done,  as  I  recall  it.  without  authority  to  put  up  certain  build- 
ings and  add  a  certain  amount  of  equipment. 

.\rrin»i:ri  V  iok  kimiciion  or  m  ii.niN(;  at  axooowaiu).  okla. 

Mr.    Maokk.  Yon    talk    about    erecting    buihlings    at    Woodwanl. 
Okla.,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  provision  which  would  require  that. 
Mr.  Kawi..  Oidy  the  general  authority  to  erect  the  buildings  ne<> 
essai'v. 

Mr.  ITaimumjn.  It  is  our  intention  to  do  that  and  we  have  no  oh- 
jection  whatcNer  to  your  slating  ilial  that  ij^in.OOO  should  be  usel  a*. 
Woodwai'd :  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  stating  that  this  sum 
is  to  be  u>e<l  at  Woodward  than  inerv'  is  for  making  a  similar  state- 
ment in  conneetion  with  any  of  the  other  stations. 

Mr.  AFaokk.  But   there  is  tlie   point :  Congress  has  .shown   its  in- 
tention to  be  that  this  money  should  be  spent  at  Woodward. 
Mr.  IlAinnsoN.   Yes.  sii*. 

Ml-.  Hawt..  Wi'  \v(;nld  have  exp'^nded  that  money  there  if  it  hmi 
\tvvu  feasible. 

Ml".  MA(;Kr..   Ibit  it  lia^  not  been  expended  there. 
Mr.  I\AWi..   It  has  not  been  exoendi»d  anvwhere. 
Ml-.  Maoki:.   .Vnd  if  you  intend  to  s]x*nd  it  there,  I  should  think  it 
Nvould  be  a  goo<l  j)lan  to  ^av  so.     ^'ou  ha\e  not  any  power  to  bina 
the  next  administration  of  tlie  De])artment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Rawi..  Xo.  sir:  but  1  think  the  (lepartment  never  would  <ro 
contrary— my  experience,  regardless  of  changes  of  administration,  is 
that  there  has  never  been  anv  vicdation  of  what  is  the  niiderstandinir 
regardiuir  these  appropriations,  so  far  as  T  know:  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  sj)ecifv  AA^ood^vard  and  it  is  not  necessarv  to 
specify  any  of  the  other  statiims  in  which  this  work  is  done.  But  if 
(\)n£rress  wishes  to.  if  you  gentlemen  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  make 
that  s])ecific,  I  see  no  objection  whatever. 

Mr.  Maokk.  T  am  not  .saying  anything  al)out  that.  T  am  not  par- 
ticularly or  es])ecially  concerned  in  it:  T  (mly  call  attention  to  the 
point.  , 

Mr.  Rawl.  T  can  assnn*  von  if  this  $10,000  is  put  in  here,  the 
i^lO,000  will  l)e  u>ed  at  Woodward. 

Mr.  Maokk.  The  point  T  raise  is  you  can  not  speak  for  others. 
Mr.  Rawl.  Xo.  sir:  T  can  not:  surely  I  can  not,  but  my  16  years' 
ex|)erience  in  the  dei)artment  makes  me  feel  there  is  no  "doubt  that 
it  will  be  done:  because  the  record  behind  it  would  show  plainly  Con- 
gress intended  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  M.\OKK.  My  experience  in  Congress  is  that  nothing:  counts. 
You  can  not  <ount  upon  an;si^hing  unless  provision  is  made  there- 
for.    T  may  be  in  (Tror  in  that.     T  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to 
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spend  $10,000  at  Woodward  or  whether  you  do  not;  but  there  is  noth- 
iiwj  in  tliis  provision  requiring  anybody  to  spend  a  cent  there. 

Mr.  Eawl.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  to  have 
it  in  there  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mentioned  the  transfer  of  the  item.  Of  course, 
to  my  mind,  that  is  a  loose  way  of  doing  business.  Perhaps  I  look  at 
the  proposition  along  legal  lines,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a  loose  way 
of  cbing  business,  if  you  still  intend  to  spend  $10,000  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  it  looks  to  me  the  only 
way  to  do  is  to  ask  for  a  specific  appropriation  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose. 

Ml'.  Kawi..  We  do  not  expect  to  spend  $10,000  for  buildings.  The 
idea  was  to  spend  $10,()0()  for  the  whole  work,  including  whatever 
biiiMin<jrs  are  necessary  to  carrv  on  the  live-stock  w'ork. 

Mr.  Ma<ti:i:.  Of  course,  this  is  a  question  that  is  likely  to  be  raised 
wlien  the  bill  comes  in  the  Hcmse  l)y  the  Representatives  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Rawi..  Kepresentatives  of  the  Woodward  secticm  have  asked 
the  (lepaitnient  why  it  was  not  using  this  money;  they  had  gotten  the 
appropriation  made  and  they  have  asked  us  why  it  was^not  spent. 

^Ij".  Magkk.  Thev  have  asked  this  committee  w^hy  the  money  was 
tint  spent  there. 

Mr.  Am>ei{S')X.  ^iipj)osing  this  money  is  provided  with  authority 
to  i)ut  up  these  buildings:  what  work  will  be  carried  (m  there  which 
is  (liferent  from  that  carried  on  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Raavl.  It  will  not  ))e  materially  different;  it  will  simply  be  a 
(luj^iication  of  similar  work  being  done  in  other  regions,  with  such 
ditiVrences  as  the  feed,  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  ground,  etc.,  that 
exist  onlv  loeallv  make  necessarv.  Of  course,  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ferMiice  in  the  (ireat  Plains  area,  between  South  Dakota  and  Okla- 
homa, for  instance. 

Mr.  P>yrm:s.  I  understand  you  take  this  position,  that  you  did  not 
n>k  foF'  it  last  year,  but  inasmuch  as  C\mgress  by  its  action  directed 
that  it  i)e  done,  \<m  are  now  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Kvwi..  ^  es,  sir.  And  the  department  has  regarded  this  as 
wholly  ill  line  with  the  similar  work  it  is  doing  in  this  general  ter- 
ritf»ry.  ( 'ongress  wanted  some  of  it  done  at  Woodward  :  this  was  per- 
fertly  agreeable  to  the  department. 

Mr.  lU'RXKS.  Vou  thought  it  ought  to  be  done  at  some  place,  and 
as  long  as  Concrress  indieated  this  particular  place  you  were  satisfied  i 

Mr.  Rawl.  Exactly.  We  w^ere  expecting  to  exten<l  the  work  under 
the  S4<),()()()  item  anvvrav,  but  not  to  Woodward.  This  w^hole  work 
relates  to  live-stock  and  dairy  experimental  w^ork  in  these  dry-land 
region*-",  where  dry-land  agriculture  has  been  in  process  of  develop- 
ment and  when*  the  farmers  have  been  up  against  many  serious 
j:)robiems. 

Mr.  Maoi:i:.  T  assume,  then,  from  vour  statement  you  do  not  think 
there  is  any  pressing  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of 
money  at  Woodward  i 

Ml'.  Rawi..  T  think  it  is  vital  work. 

^Ir.  MAiiEK.  f  am  not  talking  about  the  w     v*  1  ^^^^  t'a\k\n^  abowt 
doing  it  at  this  |)articular  place — Woodw{\^^  !^^*^ ' 
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Mr.  Rawl.  I  say  Woodward  had  not  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
points  at  which  it  was  to  be  done ;  but  I  do  not  say  Woodward  would 
not  serve  the  purpose;  I  am  not  pi*epared  to  say  Woodward  would 
not  serve  the  purpose;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  Woodward  would 
It  is  perfectly  natural  in  this  dry  country  where  ag:riculture  is  fre- 
quently f  acinic  many  uncertainties,  that  many  communities  wish  the 
work  to  help  point  the  way  to  stabilize  it.    Woodward  wanted  it  and 
naturally  other  points  want  it,  too.    I,  myself,  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  sftuation  at  Woodward,  but  their  Sepresentatives 
felt  that  the  agricultural  situation  was  in  a  very  critical  shape  then*. 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  made  this  request.     But  this  condition 
relates,  broadly,  to  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  the  live-stock  production  problems  that  are  fundamental  to  that 
whole  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  State  of  Oklahoma  conducting  any  station 
or  doing  any  work  along  this  line? 

Mr.  Kawx.  Not  that  lam  aware  of,  although  I  am  not  positive,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  experiment  station  is  doing  similar  work  to  thit 
in  Oklahoma,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  experiment  station  in  Oklahoma  is  doubtless  doing 
live-stock  research  work  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  is  not  every  land-grant  college,  that  has  an  ex- 
periment station,  engaged  in  that  work  and  have  been  engaged  in  it 
for  years? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Many  of  them  in  an  extensive  way  and  a  great  manj 
of  them  in  a  very  small  way.  Of  course  live-stock  investigation 
is  expensive  and  it  is  slow,  and  I  feel  that  the  Government's  interest 
in  dealing  with  this  gi*eat  region  of  the  country  is  this,  that  while  it 
has  not  Ix^en  responsible  for  locating  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  there  who  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  yet  since  they  are  there 
it  is  trying  to  help  them  build  an  agriculture  that  is  safe  and  reason- 
ably dependable.  An  unquestionably  essential  feature  of  such  an 
agriculture  is  live-stock  production.  This  has  always  been  a  live- 
stock country  since  the  time  it  was  firet  occupied  by  white  people,  as  i 
matter  of  fact ;  but  formerly  it  was  a  range  country  where  as  many 
cattle  were  kept  as  could  take  care  of  themselves.  Now,  with  the 
cutting  up  of  this  country  and  the  disappearance  of  much  of  the 
range,  the  necessity  for  combining  fanning  with  the  utilization  of  this 
dry-land  country  involves  a  new  system  of  agi*iculture.  Formerly 
they  used  the  ranges  inefficiently  and  they  could  not  afford  to  do 
otherwise. 

Xow,  it  means  the  utilization  of  a  given  amount  of  i*ange  land 
to  its  maximum  efficiency,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  adjacent 
farming  that  will  supplement  that  range.  For  example,  during 
unusual  good  seasons  they  never  can  stock  the  ranges  to  their  maxi- 
mum capacity,  because  a  bad  season  is  liable  to  follow  and  the  cattle 
will  all  starve.  Now,  if  they  can  presei*ve  in  pit  silos,  for  example* 
their  surplus  forage  of  the  goocl  seasons  to  supplement  the  bad 
seasons  or  winter  seasons  they  can  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  ranges.  So  it  is  a  problem  now  of  combining  uie  utilization 
of  these  range  lands  in  a  large  way  with  farming. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  put  it  in  a  sentence,  it  is  to  get  the  people  to 
understand  general  farming  in  connection  with  range  grazing. 
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Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  combine  the  two. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  say  to  engage  in  general  farming  instead  of  having 
unmense  areas  over  which  the  cattle  run  wild. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  brings  up  the  problem,  an  essential  problem  in 
that  country,  of  providing  first  the  home  supplies. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  take  care  of  what! 

Mr.  Rawo..  The  home  supplies  for  the  people ;  the  supplies  of  meat, 
milk  and  dairy  products,  grain,  and  vegetables,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Milk  cows,  for  example,  are  often  not  kept  in  that  region  and 
pork  is  often  scarce.  It  will  likely  never  be  a  great  pork-producing 
country,  because  they  can  not  produce  the  necessary  feed;  but  it 
we  can  help  to  point  the  way  for  every  farm  to  raise  its  home 
supply  of  pork  and  its  home  supplv  of  milk  and  milk  products,  then 
commercial  milk  production  ancl  nog  production  will  take  care  of 
itself.  But  the  carrying  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  those  grazing  lands 
in  unquestionably  the  logical  development  for  commercial  agricul- 
ture. Our  work  here  in  this  whole  matter  is  to  take  up  such  problems 
as  relate  to  the  handling  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  to  conduct  that  investigation  you  need  these 
stations  with  shed  space  to  store  the  forage  and  such  stuff  and  to 
harvest  it  at  proper  times  and  cure  it  under  proper  conditions  and 
show  them  how  to  feed. 

Mr.  Ra>\t^.  Yes.  We  are  not  establishing  new  stations;  we  are 
simply  putting  in  live-stock  work  at  the  stations  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industrv  established  a  number  of  years  ago,  which  are  de- 
voted primarily  to  crop- production  methods.  This  is  merely  an 
extension  of  live-stock  work  at  the  stations  already  established.  It 
is  not  contemplated  at  any  time  to  establish  new  stations,  but  only 
to  add  this  work  and  to  provide  certain  equipment  at  certain  points 
at  stations  already  established. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  your  department  gotten  out  any  bulletin  for  gen- 
eral distribution  to  the  farmers  out  in  that  plains  territory,  particu- 
larly in  Oklahoma,  of  advice  and  instructions  to  them  along  general 
lines? 

Mr.  Rawl.  A  good  many  bulletins  have  been  issued  to  them  on  the 
various  problems  of  dry-land  farming. 

Mr.  W  A80N.  Yes;  but  I  am  asking  you  if  you  have  sent  out  a  bulle- 
tin for  distribution  or  have  one  you  can  distribute  and  send  out  to  a 
farmer  at  xVrdmore  that  he  can  i*ead  at  his  leisure  and  see  what  the 
department  advises  as  good  husbandry  there? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir.  But  w^e  have  issued  no  bulletins  as  a  result  of 
this  particular  work  in  these  regions  as  yet. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  mail  me  one  of  those 
bulletins  you  have  issued  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  will  be  rather  general  in  character. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  think  so. 


Mr.  Rawl.  They  will  not  relate  specifically  to  t\ve  investigations 
we  are  speaking  of,  because  the  work  don^  tVv^^  ^^^  ^^*^^  ^^^^  ^>een 
published  in  detailed  reports. 

Mr.  Wasox.  How  many  years  have  vou  l^c^^      •  A\oV\tvgtVvat\\ne  ot 

activity?  ^  *  ^^\v^ 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  been  working  on  it  ^y  ^e.^^* 
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Mr.  Wa^hn.  And  you  have  uoi  ^ot  a  spccitic*  bulletin  that  is  pi-d'.- 
lir.il  to  s(Mnl  to  any  of  those  farniors  out  tluTo  to  giw  them  general 
or  roni|)r.'h(Misive  advice^ 

Mr.  KwvL.  No,  sir.  (Vrtain  statements  are  sent  out  reunmlimr 
riir\\  j)ier('  of  work  at  ea<-l»  statitni.  A  eeitain  amount  of  publi«*ity 
i>  ^n\en  throu^di  th**  loeal  i)re.<^s  from  time  to  time  as  this  work 
I)rolrn•sse^.  liiit  the  jnihlieation  of  a  summary  of  results — for  in- 
stance, the  irrazin<r  experinients;  that  is  (me  of  the  problems  in  Xkh^I- 
(Mttlf  work  at  Ardmore  and  chiirv  work  at  Huntlev — it  is  hanUv 
(h'siral»le  and  hardly  safe  to  publish  results  that  do  not  cover  a  f)erio'l 
sniliciently  lon<r  to  assure  their  correct lu^ss.  It  is  dan<^erous.  S^me- 
tiiii*»s  it  <loes  more  harm  than  ^otxl.  And  while  we  keep  a  loeahtv 
jjosted  as  nup'h  as  |)ossibU»  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  so  thattliev 
may  follow  it  al(»n;Lr.  at  the  same  tim^  the  department  feels  that  iliV 
drawing-  <»f  conclusions  and  puttin<r  oiu  a  bulletin  had  better  1^  (I'jik' 
conservatively. 

* 

Wkdxksday,  Juxe  5.  li>jn. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FLOYD  R.  HARRISON,  ASSISTANT   TO  THE 
SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICTrLTUKE. 

Mr.  ITaiujison.  The  only  items  that  remain  to  be  discussed  appear 
undiu-  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  estimates.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  iirsl  eijrht  items  and,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  run 
throu^jfh  the  others  hurriedly.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  will 
r^Mpiir*'  detailed  explanation. 

PURCHASE.    RP:PAIR,    MAINTENANCE,    ETC.,    OF    VEHICLES. 

T]\r  lirst  is  on  pap'  'JiM'*.  iten\  \o.  S.  This  item,  as  you  know,  does 
n<(  cany'  an  aj»pioj)riat ion.  Tt  simply  authorizes  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain |)art  of  lii<'  liunp-sum  appr<»])riations  available  to  the  depart- 
njenr  for  :h(»  pnrc]ias(\  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor- pix)  pel  led 
. r  :  liorse-drawn  pa'--en<rcr-carryin^  vehicles.  It  was  made  nec- 
e->aiy  l>y  a  iren(M'al  act  passed  by  Con^iress  in  1914,  I  believe,  which 
reijuin's  s|)ecific  authority  l>efore  anv  expenditures  can  be  incurred 
for  til  is  purjK)Si>.  Last  year  W(»  had  ^GO.OOO  for  maintenance,  repair. 
an«l  opi'ratioi!  and  i^in.OOO  for  purchases.  For  this  vear  we  asked 
$Tr».Mnn  for  maint(Mian('(^  and  $20.()()0  for  purchase,  but  Congress  elimi- 
n?)ter  llie  authority  (ov  ])urchase  and  reduced  the  item  for  mainte- 
nMnc(>  to  >^(W ),()()().  VCv  are  askin«r  for  next  year  a  total  of  $125,000, 
of  whicli  $*j.^.n()()  is  to  be  umm]  for  the  purchase  of  motor- propelled 
pasM'nire!*-carryinir  vehicles  and  $100,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
t]io><*  to  be  ])ui-f-]iMsed  and  those  which  we  already  own.  The  de- 
tailed e\|MMid;tur('-  are  indicated  in  the  table  which  appears  at  the 
beirinninir  <>f  pn^o  t20S.  The  vehicles  we  now  own  are  listed  there. 
toL'ether  v  ith  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  needed  in  each 
(•as(^  \\tv  maintenance. 

^fr.  Ma(.kk.  Diil  you  not  pet  a  lot  of  automobiles  from  the  War 
r)e|iartm(*nt  ? 

Mr.  TTmjiusox.  We  secured  some  for  use  in  connection  with  our 
read  work. 
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Mr.  Andkksox.  Am  I  correct  in  the  impression  I  have  that  under 
that  law  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  secure  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  for  general  departmental  use. 

ilr.  Anderson.  I  mean  for  departmental  use. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  correct.  In  a  few  cases  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  loaned  trucks  to  some  of  the  other  bureaus  (»f  the 
department  from  the  10  per  cent  which  they  are  authorized  to  re- 
tain out  of  the  distribution  to  the  States.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Eoads  retains  title  to  these  trucks  and  they  will  be  returned  to  it  as 
soon  as  they  are  required  for  road  purposes.  It  is  merely  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  to  provide  for  the  use  of  a  few  trucks  until 
they  are  actually  needed  in  connection  with  the  road  w^ork. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  turn  over  to  you  trucks  for  the  use  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Xo,  sir.  The  distribution  is  confined  to  road  work. 
But  the  solicitor  has  held  that,  where  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  trucks  available  which  will  not  actually  be  needed  for  road  work, 
sav  for  a  month  or  for  the  next  few  months,  thev  could  be  loaned 
temporarily  to  some  other  branch  of  the  department,  thus  keeping 
them  in  use  and  also  keeping  them  from  deteriorating  during  the 
interval  between  their  transfer  to  this  department  and  their  use  on 
road  projects. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  passenger-carrying  automobiles,  have  you  had 
anv  funds  with  which  to  purchase  such  machines  this  year^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  .sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  authority  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Authority  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $25,000  out  of 
the  appropriations  available  to  the  department.  This  is  merely  an 
authorization:  it  carries  no  appropriation  itself.  The  machines  we 
propose  to  purchase  are  listed  on  page  BOO,  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used  and  the  employees  of  the  department  who 
are  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Anderson,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
trucks  the  War  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  that 
might  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  department  for  official 
business  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  War  Department :  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have-  any  or  not.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  reserved  no  more  machines  than  they  will  require  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  road  work  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
namely,  that  which  is  done  in  the  national  forests.  As  you  know, 
we  construct  the  roads  in  the  forests  ourselves.  We  have  attempted 
to  make  temporary  use  of  some  of  the  machines  pending  the  time 
when  they  will  be  actually  needed  in  connection  with  the  road  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  officials  for  whom  machines  will  be  purchased 
under  that  language,  and  whose  names  and  occupations  are  set  forth 
in  this  table — what  are  they  now  doing  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  hiring  machines,  Mr.  Byrnes,  whenever  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  use  them.    By  the  \vav-  ^  'would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  provi&;Qn  relates  solely  to  tVie 
field  service  of  the  department — that  is,  -t^  ^  ^etvice  o\itside  of  t\v^ 
District  of  Columbia.  ^^ 
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Mr.  Ryrxes.  Tt  relates  only  to  the  field  service t 

Mr.   Harris<>n.  Yes:  the  provision  is  specifically  limited  tu  the 
Held  service. 

Mr.  Byrnp:s.  Where  they  aie  now  renting  them,  do  they  have  to 
pay  very  high  rentals? 

Nil'.  Harrison.  Yon  know,  as  a  «reneral  rule,  what  yoii  have  to  pay 
for  tlie  hire  of  a  machine.  Tt  ranges  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5  an 
hour,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  machine  you  get.  And 
most  of  these  men  ai-e  working  in  remote  districts  wnei-e  it  is  fre- 
(juently  necessary  for  them  to  make  si)ecial  arrangements  for  trans- 
poi*tati<m.  You  will  see  that  all  the  employees  who  are  to  use  these 
machines  are  field  employees — employees  engaged  in  field  work. 

Ml'.  Ki'PKY.  Does  anvhody  know  whether  the  War  Department 
has  a  surplus  of  automo\)iles? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  I  can  ascertain  that  for 
you  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads.  In  cx)nnection  with  the 
distribution  of  material  and  ecpiipment,  the  bureau  has  kept  in  prettj 
close  touch  with  the  surplus  supplies  of  the  War  Department.  We 
have  had  <lifficultv  in  getting  some  articles,  l^ecause  naturally  the 
War  Dei)artinent  wishes  to  retain  not  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  its  immediate  needs,  but  also  a  I'eserve  for  possible  future 'use, 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rumor  goin^  around 
that  they  had  a  great  many  automobiles.  I  do  not  know  whether 
thev  have  or  not,  but  if  thev  have  those  automobiles  and  thev  are 
stored  away  and  are  deteriorating  they  ought  to  be  got  hold  or  and 
made  use  of. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  round  numbers,  they  have  turned  over  to  us  for 
distribution  to  the  States  something  like  20,000  trucks. 

Mr.  Ri'BKY.  I  am  talking  about  automobiles — passenger-carryin^j 
nmchines.    I  am  not  talking  about  trucks. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  be  glad  to  as(*:ertain  and  give 
you  that  information. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  statement  being  that  it  costs  much  more  now 
to  replace  broken  parts. 

Mr.  Harrison,  i  es.  And  then  we  are  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
expending  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  machines.  These,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  maintained.  The  estimate  of  $100,000  includes 
the  amount  that  will  he  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
machines  as  well  as  of  the  old.  Of  course,  the  older  a  machine  is  the 
more  extensive  are  the  repairs.  Many  of  our  machines  are  now  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  will  have  to  be  completely  overhauled 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  use  them  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  And 
any  automobile  owner  knows  the  cost  of  maintainence  and  repairs 
has  increased  c(msiderablv. 

rSE  or  TAXICARS  M  MIXED. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  These  agents,  foi  instance,  of  the  market  service  for 
whom  it  is  expected  to  purchase  machines,  when  they  now  travel  out 
to  the  freight  station,  for  instance,  where  the  refrigerator  cars  are 
parked,  do  they  use  a  taxi? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Th^y  do  not  use  a  taxi  unless  it  is  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  comptroller  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  by  with  any  taxicab  fare  in  a  city. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  expect  them  to  get  by  with  a  taxi  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  I  say  '*  taxi ''  T  mean  an  automobile.  Even 
in  the  country  the  employee  must  certify  that  no  other  means  of  trans- 
portation was  readily  available. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  whom  is  that  statement  submitted? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  submitted  in  the  reimbursement  accounts.  It 
is  passed  upon  first  by  tlie  bureau  auditor,  then  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  then  by  Mr.  Zai)pone,  and  then  by  the  Autlitor  for  the  State 
and  Other  Departments.  In  some  cases  the  account  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  consideration  and  approval. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  it  is  well  checked. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  well  checked.  The  use  of  the  taxicab  in  the 
department  is  exceedingly  limited.  I  think  Mr.  Zappone  will  verify 
that  statement ;  and  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  generally.  I  think  the  comptroller  recently  held 
that  a  man  traveling  on  official  business,  who  had  two  or  three  bags 
with  him  and  who  took  a  taxicab  to  the  station  because  it  w^as  raining 
hard,  was  not  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  the  taxi  fare.  The  comp- 
troller disallowed  the  item  because  street  cars  were  available,  and 
held  he  should  have  taken  a  street  car.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  going  pretty  far. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  always  a  criticism  in  Congress  of  the  use  of 
taxicabs  by  department  chiefs  and  department  employees,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  criticism  there  is  by  your  employees  of  their 
not  being  allowed  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  caused  much  criticism  and  discouragement. 
When  a  man  has  several  bags  and  has  to  get  on  a  street  car,  whether 
it  is  raining,  snowing,  or  what  not,  to  go  to  the  station  it  is  going 
pretty  far.  Under  certain  conditions  he  is  able  to  use  a  hotel  bus, 
when  there  is  one  available ;  but  frequently  there  is  no  bus  in  opera- 
tion. I 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  can  not  get  by  with  a  taxicab  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Kxcei)t  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  they  call  pressing  circumstances? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Where  there  are  no  other  means  of  transportation 
readily  available. 

NXTMBER  OF  ATJTOMOBIUJS. 

Mr.  RiTBET.  How  many  automobiles  have  you  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Aside  from  those  which  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Boads  has  for  use  in  its  road  work,  we  have  a  total  of  84  automo- 
biles. I  can  give  the  information  to  you  by  bureaus  if  you  wish. 
Of  the  machines  we  have,  81  are  Fords ;  1  is  an  old  Winton,  which 
uvas  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Soads  as  a  dynamometer  car  for 
making  traction  tests  on  roads,  and  when  that  work  was  com- 
pleted it  was  turned  into  a  bus  for  conveying  employees  of  the 
department  to  or  from  Arlington  Farm.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
several  field  laboratories  at  the  farm.     We  have  one  Chambliss 
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machine,  which  was  pun^hased  second-hand  several  vcai">  n^o  :it  a 
cost,  I  think,  of  $700  or  $800.  And  we  have  one  Buick  in  the  Foivst 
Service.  We  have  14  motor  cycles,  13  of  which  are  used  by  the  Fniv>t 
Service  in  the  field,  and  we  have  33  railroad  speeders,  used  in  con- 
nection with  fire-fighting  work.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  motor 
equipment  of  the  department,  aside  from  that  available  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  road  work. 

EXCHANGE  OF  ACXIJESSORTES,  ETC. 

The  next  item.  No.  0,  was  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill  hsi 
year  and  is  permanent  legislation.  We  are  therefore  omittine  it 
from  tlie  estimates  this  year. 

EXCHANGE  OF  VEHICLES,  ETC. 

The  next  is  a  new  item.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  exchange  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  used 
parts,  accessories,  tires,  and  equipment.  We  now  have  authority  to 
(exchange  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles in  part  payment  for  new  vehicles,  but  we  have  no  authority 
to  exchange  trucks.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  provision  is  to  cor- 
rect that  discrepancy.  The  other  purpose  is  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  used  parts  tor  new  parts 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Suppose  you  get  a  tire  and  there  is  a  guarantv  on  it 
and  vou  use  it  for  a  certain  numl)er  of  miles  and  turn  it  in  an^  could 
get  an  allowance  on  it.    You  have  no  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  existing  law  we  may  exchange  old  vehicles, 
used  parts,  accessories,  etc.,  for  new  vehicles,  parts,  accessories,  etc.. 
provided  they  are  "used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  proix>sed 
to  be  exchanged."  The  provision  wo  are  proposing  eliminates  the 
words  "  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  hold  now  that  the  proceeds  of  a  motor  cvcle. 
when  sold,  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an 
automobile? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  nor  an  automobile  tire. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  speaking  of  automobiles  here  "  under  pi-es- 
ent  legislation  an  automobile  can  not  be  exchanged  for  a  motor  cycle, 
or  vice  versa,  as  a  motor  cycle  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose." 

Mr.  TIarrfson.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Byi:nes.  A  motor  cycle  is  used  to  carry  a  single  passensrer. 
and  an  automobile  may  carry  one  or  more  passengers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  exactly  the  construction  which  has  been 
given  to  the  language  by  our  solicitor.  The  construction  is  that 
parts,  etc.,  of  a  motor  cycle  can  not  be  given  in  exchange  as  part 
payment  for  i)arts,  etc.,  of  an  automobile,  and  vice  versa,  and  this 
is  an  attempt  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  looks  to  me  like  he  has  gone  pretty  far,  because  a 
motor  cycle  is  used  as  a  passenger  carrier,  and  a  passenger-carrying 
automobile  is  used  to  carrj'  passengers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Item  No.  11,  on  page  302,  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Mohler  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Items  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  were  presented  by  Mr.  Marlatt,  chair- 
"^an  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 
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Item  Xo.  17.  on  j)ji«j:t'  HOC),  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the 
Kuropean  corn  borer,  has  been  transferred  to  the  estimates  of  the 
linreau  of  Entomoh)^y  and  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Howard. 

Item  Xo.  18,  for  the  field  station  at  Woodward,  Okla.,  was  pre- 
sented this  morning  by  Mr.  Rawl. 

Item  No.  19  relates  to  short-time  rural  credits  committee,  was  in- 
serted bv  the  KSenate  committee  last  vear;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
legislation,  I  presume,  of  a  permanent  character,  until  the  committee 
makes  its  re]>ort  we  liave  omitted  it  from  the  estimates. 

:mileage  in  lteu  of  actual  traveling  expenses. 

Item  Xo.  20  is  an  item  which  has  been  presented  for  two  or  three 
years.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  mileage  rate  from  3  to  4  cents 
in  the  case  of  motor  cycles  and  from  7  to  12  cents  in  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles, that  we  may  pay  to  employees  of  the  department  who  use 
their  own  machines  on  official  business.  We  have  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  work  under  the  present  rates.  In  many  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  remote  sections  of  the  West,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  maintain  any  machines  for  7  cents  a  mile.  Seven  cents  does  not 
cover  the  operating  cost.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  rates  will  be 
increased  as  we  recommend.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  anv  discussion  to 
show  that  the  present  rates  are  too  low. 

ACQUISITION  OF  STTES  OCCUPIED  BY  CERTAIN  STATIONS. 

Item  21  is  a  general  provision  which  authorizes  the  department  to 
acquire  by  gift,  devise,  or  purchase  certain  lands  on  which  plant-in- 
troduction stations  have  been  established.  The  task  of  talang  title 
to  these  lands  will  be  completed  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  longer  to  retain  this  item  in  the  bill. 

Item  Xo.  22  is  the  item  relating  to  seed  grain  loans  which  were 
made  in  the  West  during  the  war.  As  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
has  been  completed  by  the  issuance  of  the  necessary  regulations  to 
put  it  into  eflfect,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  carry  it  in  the  bill. 

Item  Xo.  23,  for  the  construction  of  a  vault  for  the  refrigerating 
plant,  was  discussed  both  by  Mr.  Reese,  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Rawl,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

increase  in  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Items  24  and  25  should  be  considered  together.  They  have  for 
their  purpose  the  increasing  of  the  present  limitations  on  tlie 
amounts  that,  may  be  paid  employees  for  subsistence  expenses  while 
traveling  on  official  business.  The  present  limitations,  as  you  know, 
are  $4  in  one  case  and  $5  in  the  other.  I  do  not  think  it  requires 
any  detailed  discussion  to  show  that  these  rates  are  entirely  too  low 
and  should  be  increased  in  justice  to  the  employees  of  the  department. 

payment  of  street  car  fares. 

Item  26  is  a  general  provision  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  authorize 
the  department  to  reimourse  employees  for  street  car  fares  ex^^wdfe-^ 
by  them  when  they  are  traveling  on  official. b^ismess^  «itv^  ^^\^Ac^^'»:^^ 
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when  they  are  traveling  on  a  per  diem  allnwanee  and  expend  stmt 
car  fans  in  ^^oin^  to  and  from  their  phice  of  lodging  lo  the  place 
at  which  they  perform  their  official  duties.  The  comptroller  has 
held  that  when  a  man  is  tra\elin«r  on  a  i)er  diem  basis  street  ear  fares 
arc  not  reimbursable:  in  other  words,  it  is  held  that  street  car  fares 
expended  in  goin^'  from  the  place  of  lodpng  to  the  place  of  business, 
wlien  the  emi)loyee  is  in  a  travel  status,  must  be  considered  as  a 
subsistence  expense.  This  provision  is  intended  to  correct  one  of 
those  i-elatively  minor  thing's  that  cause  so  nu'.ch  criticism  and  ilLf- 
couragement  among  the  employees  of  the  department. 

CrMirLATIVE   LEAVE  TO    EMI»T^>YEES   STATIONKU    IX    INSn^XR    IMSSESfilONS. 

Item  No.  27  has  for  its  purpose  the  extension  to  employees  of  other 
branches  of  the  department  of  the  existing  pn>vision  which  au- 
thorizes cumulative  h^ive  in  the  case  of  employees  of  the  experimont 
stations  in  our  insidar  possessions,  including  Alaska.  The  presoni 
provision  is  confined  to  tlie  cm})loyees  of  the  insular  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  means  tliose  under  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service.  The  purpose  of  this  new  language  is  to  put  the  em- 
Sloyeivs  of  the  Hureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Forest  Service,  tne  Weatlier 
ureau,  and  others  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Wasox.  As  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understantl  that  some  other  departments  have 
essentially  similar  provisions.  EmployiMis  of  the  War  Department 
serving  in  Panama  have  the  privilege  of  cumulative  leave  T<>r  a  wr- 
tain  period.  Thev  are  so  far  removed  that  it  takes  so  long  for  them 
to  come  to  the  nuilnland  that  much  of  their  leave,  on  an  annual  basis, 
will  be  consumed  in  making  the  trip. 

Mr.  Ri'REY.  Vou  say  this  now  applies  onlj'  to  the  States  Belations 
Service  i 

Mr.  IIakri.s(»x.  Ves,  sir. 


T 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  does  the  ])rovision  for  the  Department  of  State 
read :  is  this  similar  to  that?    As  I  recollect  it,  it  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  1  could  not  answer  that.  I  understand  that  tlie 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  provisions  similar  to  this,  and  I 
presume  the  State  Department  has  also. 

Mr.  l^TRN?:s.  You  say  it  does  apply  to  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  employees  of  the  War  Department,  yes.  ^Vnd 
there  is  a  law  which  relates  to  our  own  employees  in  the  insular  ex- 
])eriment  stations,  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
Relations  S(»rvice:  but  it  does  not  apply  to  employees  ia  the  Forest 
Service,  for  exainy)le.  T  can  give  you  the  numl^er  of  employees  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  provision.  In  the  States  Relations  Service 
there  are  37  employees  attached  to  the  experiment  stations  in  our  in- 
sular possessions  and  in  Alaska.  In  the  AVeather  Bureau,  there  are 
i>  employees  in  Alaska,  7  in  Hawaii,  and  6  in  Porto  Rico,  making  a 
total  of  14.    In  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  there  are  4  in  Forte  Rica 
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In  the  Forest  Service,  there  are  BO  in  Alaska  and  1  in  Porto  Rico, 
making  a  total  of  31.  In  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  there  are 
7  in  Alaska.  In  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  there  are  2  in  Hawaii. 
In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads^  there  are  3  m  Alaska.  That  makes  a 
total  of  61  employees  who  would  be  affected  by  this  provision. 

The  next  item.  No.  28,  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Howard,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  On  page  311,  item  No.  29  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Alsberg. 

Page  312,  item  No.  30,  v/itli  your  permission,  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Ball  when  he  appears  before  the  committee  on  Monday. 

Item  No.  31  does- not  go  into  the  bill;  it  simply  complies  with  the 
provision  of  law  and  indicates  the  rates  which  we  have  fixed  for  em 
ployees  traveling  on  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Andersox.  That  is  not  an  item  carried  in  the  bill ;  it  is  simply 
an  item  of  information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  carried  in  the  bill.  You  understand,  Mr. 
Anderson,  that  all  our  employees  do  not  receive  $4  per  diem  while 
traveling  on  official  business.  We  have  a  graduated  scale  beginning 
with  $1.20  and  running  up  to  $4,  depending  on  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  the  man  is  traveling  and  the  kind  of  travel  to  be 
performed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.   Where  do  you  allow  the  $1.20? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where,  for  instance,  he  is  camping  out.  In  other 
words,  we  have  divided  travel  into  certain  general  classes  and  have 
tried  to  fix  rates  which  would  just  cover  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
When  a  man  is  traveling  in  the  large  cities  we,  of  course,  give  the 
$4  per  diem. 

That  completes  the  various  items.  I  would  like  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  the  presentation  of  the  estimates,  and  particularly  for  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  which  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  shown 
the  members  of  the  department  who  have  appeared  before  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  feel  the  department  has  tried  to  present  the  mat- 
ter in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  they  have  done  so. 


Monday,  January  10,  1921. 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  is  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
this  morning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  either  generally  or  in  respect  to  any  items 
-which  you  desire  to  discuss. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  EDWIN  T.  HEBEDITH,  SECBETAKT  OF 

AGBICTrLTUBE. 

general  statement. 

Secretary  Meredith.  I  do  not  have  it  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  to  make  an  extended  statement.    Xf  I  should  really  start 
in  to  discuss  fully  the  appropriations,  ne^ds   atvA  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  work, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  occupy  the  remainder  1*  >Vve  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^ 
devote  to  hearings,  and  I)r.  Ball  will  go  y/^       \tv^  AetaW.*^  But  X 
do  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  theory  1 1\^Q^^  ^^3L^\iein  -we  ^e«t 
over  these  estimates.  ^^  *^ 
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PKKSONNKL — SA1.AIIIK.S. 

In  tin*  tii'si  pijKT.  1  w(Mil(|  like  to  emphasize  the  matter  of  pers«m- 
uy\.  If  the  I)ej>artment  of  Acriiculture  is  to  function  to  the  liigb- 
est  point,  if  it  i.<  to  operate  on  the  most  efficient  basis,  the  sained- 
any  other  iustitiilioii,  we  must  l)e  in  po>sition  to  secure  and  Imld 
r-apabh*  men  and  women.  Perscmnel.  therefore,  is  of  vital  iin[.>or- 
tahcf.  ^^\'  hav(»  recommended  sahiry  increases  in  some  place — in- 
I  Teases  which  in  my  opinion  are  fully  justitietl — and  I  sincerely  \\*y[w 
that  the  committee  will  approve  them.  We  have  recommended  that 
authority  Ik*  jriven  for  the  employment  of  a  director  of  seientific 
work  and  a  director  of  re<riilatory  w<irk  in  order  that  research  and 
re«ruhitory  activiti(»s  of  the  department  may  he  more  adequately 
supervised  and  more  closely  coordinated,  and  that  we  ma^'  get  tli 
greatest  efficiency  out  of  the  pei'sonnel  and  out  of  the  appropriations 
that  are  i^rovided. 

1  want  to  ])ut  the  emphasis  on  the  importance,  as  I  see  it,  of  making 
|)ossihle  the  employment  of  these  directors,  and  at  salaries  that  wiD 
l>rin;ur  men  inio  the  depailment  who  ran  sustain  themselves  proj^'rij 
and  he  hap|)y  in  their  ]>ositions.  There  are  many^men  capal>Ie  «f 
takinij:  np  the  wo)k,  hut  fhey  must  have  reasonable  compensation- 
eompensation  which  will  (Miahle  them  to  m:',iutain  a  satisfaetorvstjUK.- 
ard  of  liviuif  for  theins-.hes  and  theii-  families.  I  could  find  any 
mimner  of  men  wlio  would  be  onlv  too  clad  to  undertake  the  work 
and  who  would  iiMnlei'  hiLdily  ef!i('i(^nl  serviee.  but  they  can  not  afford 
io  do  so  nn  a  niea^'^er  salaiy.  So  1  have  su^<xested  $7.5^)ri  as  a  inini- 
nnini  amount.  This.  I  i)clieve.  is  more  than  justified,  espeeially 
when  you  ^'on-iiler  the  finidamental  value  and  importance  of  the 
work  which  tin*  direerors  will  ]>e  called  upon  t(^  administer. 

Then,  we  have  a.sked  that  i>ro vision  be  made  for  increasin;r  thr 
salaiies  of  the  cln(^fs  i)f  bureaus,  and  that  the  present  limitation  of 
SL.VH)  ou  the  com])ensatir)n  that  may  be  paid  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nical workers  be  increased  to  $G,5()().  There  are  men  in  the  tlepart- 
nient,  if  1  had  time  to  mention  particular  cases,  who  are  working 
for  a  half  and  a  thii'd  and  a  fourth  of  what  they  have  been  otferei 
outside  the  department.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
department,  and  their  woi'k  is  vital:  they  have  families  to  sustain, 
and  they  should  be  paid  more  money  than  they  are  getting.  I  appn?- 
ciate  that  we  can  not  expect  the  (Jovernment  to  meet  the  salaries  paid 
by  connnercial  coucei-ns.  ami  we  do  not  ask  that;  but  we  do  ask  that 
in  view  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  present  limitation  was 
established — 1  think  in  1JU4 — we  be  driven  the  privilege  of  pavine. 
where  necessaiy,  up  to  i?r>,500  to  scientific  and  technical  workers. 

This  doe-  not  mean  at  all  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
increases  to  that  fitrun^  There  will  be  none  during  my  term  of 
oflice.  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  next  Secretary  will  not  abuse  the 
privih^^e.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  agree  that  in 
tlie  years  that  htive  elapsed  since  the  limit  of  $4:,5(Xi  was  fixed  the 
authority  has  been  exercised  very  conservatively.  As  I  have  said, 
if  the  liinit  is  increased  to  $6,500.  it  is  not  the  intention  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  all  employees,  or  of  any  considerable  number  of  them,  to 
that  figure,  but  in  some  instances  men  who  are  handling  highly  im- 
portant j)rojects  and  who  are  vital  to  the  work  of  the  department 
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should  be  j^iven  tlint  pay.  And,  more  than  that,  the  men  who  are 
now  receiving  $:i.()()0,  $i:,;'3(H),  or  $:5,000  will  see  $G,r>()n  ahead  of  them 
some  time  in  the  future,  while  the  exLstiniJ^  limit  of  $4..j()0  is  more  or 
le^^s  discoura^hig  to  them,  especially  when  they  contemplate  the 
much  hi<j!:her  salaries  that  are  paid  by  commercitd  concerns  and,  in 
fact,  bv  other  scienlilic  institutions.  In  other  wor(!-,  von  will  ineri-a.^e 
the  eliiciencv  oi"  the  $2.U(>U  and  the  $3,UU()  uien.  because*  thev  will  have 
a  <roal  of  $0,500  ahe-ul  of  them. 

The  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  department  are  decidedly  underpaid. 
The}'  are  charged  with  very  important  responsibilities,  and  their 
compensation  shouhf  be  increased.  Their  present  salaries  are  far 
below  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  commercial  world  and  do  not  equal 
the  salaries  paid  by  other  scientific  institutions  or,  in  fact,  by  other 
branches  of  the  (Tovernni'iit.  1  realize  the  dilliculties  with  which  vou 
<^entlemen  are  confronted  when  it  comes  to  increasing  salaries  and 
wdien  it  comes  to  increasing  expenses,  but,  as  a  btisiness  proposition, 
ill  the  interest  of  the  ^elvice,  1  wanted  to  say  this  word  in  support  of 
our  recommendations  and  to  urjife  that  vou  ixive  tliem  the  utmost  con- 
sideration  before  you  decide  you  can  not  raise  siilaries,  because  1 
think  it  is  a  very  vital  matter. 

RESEARCH    WORK. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  research  work.     In 
going  through  the  estimates  you  will  note  that  we  have,  in  some  cases, 
recommended  the  restoration  to  their  former  amounts  of  the  appro- 
priations which  were  reduced  this  year  and  that,  in  others,  we  have 
asked  for  increases  in  order  to  study  more  etfectively  some  of  the 
significant  and  vital  problems  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
hiirhway  engineering,  and  the  like.     While  I  had  an  appreciation 
of  what  njsearch  means  before  1  came  to  the  department,  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  way  I  feel  toward  it  to-day.     The  various 
lines  oi'  work  under  way  ana  proposed  have  been  fully  presented  to 
you  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Imreaus,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  a  review  w^ere 
made  of  what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  control  of  hog 
cholera,  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  elimination  of  wheat 
rust,  and  in  reducing  the  many  hazai-ds  in  agriculture  generally — all 
those  things  that  are  based  upon  the  studies  of  the  research  worker — 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  not  place  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  research.     1  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
the  work  on  corn  diseases,  which  was  discussed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  has  cost — probably  about  $75,000 — yet  it  may  mean 
a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  every  year  forever.     And  there 
are  many  other  research  projects  under  way  in  the  department  which 
are  just  as  important  and  just  as  far-reacning  as  the  work  on  corn. 
When  I  say  "'  research  "  I  am  not  using  that  phrase  in  a  narrow  sense. 
I  have  in  mind  not  merely  the  work  of  the  chemists,  biologists, 
pathologists,  agronomists,  etc.,  but  the  work  of  the  whole  body  of 
trained  men  and  women  who  are  prosecuting  investigations,  or  who 
are  engaged  upon  activities  that  have  to  do  with  any  phase  of  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  highway  engineering,  including  cost  of  pro- 
duction studies,  farm  management   and  marketing  investigations, 
studies  of  forestry  and  highway  problems,  etc.     I  sincerely  hope  that 
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you  will  give  symptithetic  consideration  to  all  the  recommendatioDs 
we  have  made  repmling  research  projects,  and  that  you  will  see  your 
way  clear  to  deal  liberally  with  them,  so  that  they  may  be  carried 
forward  on  the  most  efficient  basis  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

('(XIPERATIATC   MARKETING  AND  BUYING. 

I  want  to  stiy  a  word  also  about  the  broad  question  of  marteting, 
a  subject  in  wliicli  the  farmer  is  vitally  interested  and  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him.  We  have  talked  production — and  we 
need  production,  certainly — but  the  farmer  is  especially  anxious  at 
this  time  to  ^et  help  in  marketing.  He  wants  a  study  made  of  coop- 
erative marketing  and  of  cooperative  buj^ing,  things  that  have  lo 
do  with  his  business,  as  a  business  proposition.  So  we  have  asked 
for  more  money  for  our  marketing  work,  for  dealing  with  difficult 
and  complex  marketing  problems,  for  developing  the  market  news 
services  and  the  crop  and  live-stock  reporting  system,  for  securing 
information  regarding  the  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  in 
foreign  countries,  for  the  working  out  of  standard  grades  for  farm 
products,  etc.,  in  order  that  we  may  give  the  farmer  all  possible  help 
in  connection  with  the  large  problem  of  marketing.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that,  out  of  the  16  divisions  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets^ 
divisions  dealing  with  cotton,  wool,  vegetables,  live  stock,  grain,  and 
so  on  down  the  line — 8  are  without  permanent  directing  neads,  be- 
cause we  can  not  secure  the  type  of  men  we  have  in  mind  at  the 
salaries  we  can  pay  under  the  existing  limitation.  This  means  that, 
l)ecause  of  the  lack  of  pei'sonnel,  one  of  the  big  helps  to  the  fanner 
in  marketing — ^the  Bureau  of  Markets— can  not  function  in  the  most 
effective  way  under  present  conditions. 

If  I  may,  T  will  close  by  emphasizing  that  more  money  is  not  so 
important  unless  we  have  and  can  hold  the  right  sort  of  personnel- 
men  and  women  who  can  expend  the  money  so  that  we  w^ill  get  the 
greatest  good  from  it;  and  even  men  with  money  can  not  render  the 
greatest  service  unless  they  have  the  ne(*essary  knowledge  upon  which 
to  opei-ate,  and  this  knowledge  must  be  supplie<l  through  constant 
research  effort.  But  with  an  adequate  personnel,  with  research 
properly  supjwrted  and  developed,  and  with  emphasis  placed  on  the 
work  in  marketing,  farm  management,  farm  economics,  etc.,  we 
should  b(»  in  a  position  to  render  a  great  service  to  agriculture — t 
service  which  it  needs  so  much  at  this  particular  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  argument — I  do  not  urge  it. as  an  argu- 
ment; I  only  state  it  as  an  interesting  fact — that,  out  of  all  the  money 
this  (lovernment  is  spending,  only  alwut  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  is 
devoted  to  work  relating  directly  to  agriculture.  In  other  words,  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fun<ls  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  and  a  number  of  other 
regulatory  laws,  for  the  administration  of  the  National  Forests, 
forestry,  and  other  things  which  are  for  the  general  good  rather  than 
for  agi'iculture,  our  appropriations  for  agriculture  aggregate  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
this  year. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  a  $4,000,000,000  budget,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  and  which  represents  a  reduction  below  the  amount  for 
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the  current  year,  if  you  give  us  what  we  have  requested  for  all  our 
projects — an  increase,  approximately,  from  $31,000,000  to  $41,000,000 
— you  will  then  be  giving  to  agriculture  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriations.  Certainly  an  appropria- 
tion of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  aiding  an  industry  as  fundamental 
as  agriculture — which  is  so  much  in  need  of  help  to-day,  which  needs 
research,  which  needs  to  ,be  relieved  of  the  hazards  arising  from  in- 
sects, pests  and  diseases,  which  needs  better  varieties,  which  needs 
assistance  in  marketing,  and  in  many  other  directions — certainly  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  is  not  a  Ijurden  upon  the  people.  If  you  could  take 
this  bill  and  eliminate  some  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  or  cut  an  item 
that  would  really  result  in  a  considerable  saving,  that  might  be  a 
different  story ;  but,  if  you  are  going  to  take  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000 
out  of  the  bill,  and  thereby  compel  the  curtailment  or  abandonment 
of  many  vital  and  important  activities,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  be  weighed  carefully. 

For  instance,  in  the  last  bill  the  hog-cholera  appropriation  was 
reduced  by  nearly  $250,000.  But  that  money  was  not  really  saved, 
gentlemen.  Of  course,  nobody  can  put  down  on  paper  what  it  has 
cost  this  country  because  of  tne  apparent  saving  of  $250,000,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  it  has  cost  $25  for  every  dollar  saved,  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned. 

TITBERCUIiOSIB  OF  CATTLE. 

The  sum  we  have  recommended  for  work  on  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
is  not  large  enough  and  should  be  increased.  You  can  reduce  the 
estimate,  but  we  are  losing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  yeSr  because 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  the  question  is  whether  a  sufficient 
amount  will  be  provided  this  year,  or  whether  the  appropriation 
will  be  cut  down  and  the  work  handicapped.  I  had  many  telegrams 
during  the  summer  urging  us  to  go  ahead  with  the  eradication  work 
in  certain  sections,  the  testing  and  establishment  of  accredited  herds, 
but,  in  most  cases,  we  could  only  say  that  we  did  not  have  the  money. 
There  is  now  a  very  large  list  of  herds  on  the  waiting  list. 

I  could  go  through  the  estimates  item  after  item,  but  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  every  item  has 
been  scanned  carefully  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  reduced 
below  the  amounts  originally  suggested  by  the  bureau  chiefs.  I  per- 
sonally have  tried  to  handle  the  matter  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how ; 
but,  as  a  business  proposition,  if  I  owned  the  institution,  the  appro- 
priations would  be  consideraoly  larger  than  I  have  recommended. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  money  we  propose  to  spend 
on  agriculture  would  be  well  worth  while  as  a  cold-blooded  business 
proposition. 

IRRIGATION  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  reduced  appropriations  to 
which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention.  The  item  for  the  study 
of  irrigation  agriculture  was  reduced  by  apvjfox^^^^^y  $20,000,  or 
from  about  $72,000  to  $52,000.    As  a  result  Kk,  b^^^^^  necessary  for 
the  department  to  close  three  of  its  fielcj^  ^  ^    \,\OtvB,  located  at  Satv 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Fallon,  Nev.;  and  Herix^^    ^l^    Oi^^.    Members   o1 
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(V)n^ro>s  fniin  IVxjis  !in«l  Oregon  iir^ecl  that  the  stations  in  their 
States  be  kept  in  operation.  While  it  was  nerossaiy  to  discontinue  pra'.- 
tically  all  work  at  Snii  Antonio,  an  ai'ran«romont  finally  was  workeri 
o\[{  l)v  whicli  wo  suictrduil  in  sa\in<r  i^-^'<^  (lov.M'nniL'nt's  investment 
in  rropt^,  tivos,  and  shnilis.    In  Ore^^on.  the  a*2;ricultiiral  college  foimd 
tho  money — J?:^.()()() — to  k(»ep  tlio  Ilerniititon  station  open  durinj^  the 
liist  part  of  t]i<'  li.sc'il  yi'iir.  in  tI)o  liope  tlnit  Con<rn\ss  would  pn»vide 
sufficient  fluids  to  operate  tlic  station  durin*;  (ho  remainder  of  the 
year.    'J'hrei*  ihousaiid  dollais  w:i>  c-ut  out  of  the  approj>riation,  an'l 
it  did  not  loo  I:  :is  if  it  wouM  do  partii-ular  iiaiin.  yet  it  threaroiie*! 
th(»  work  of  a  iii'ld  station  wliich  is  r«'nderin«r  important  service  toa 
lar*;:^  section  of  (lie  r( )i nil ry.     And  I    ould  <ro  r)n  and  cite  many  other 
instance-  of  the  sort. 

1  do  hoj)e  that,  notwlthstandin*;  ihe  fact  that  it  is  desii*al)le  fmc 
all  standpoints  to  redine  the  cost  of  operating  the  Government,  you 
gentlemen  will  deal  ve?y'  liberally  with  ajrricuTture  and  that  yon  will 
«rive  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — if  any  iloiibt  arises  about  any  it^-m— 
rather  than  cut  a  few  thousaniN  oil  here  and  then\  T  hoi)e  also  th« 
vou  will  <ri\e  us  the  privile^re  of  •\\|)laininfr  the  various  item>  nior? 
in  detail,  if  you  so  desire,  because  we  are  very  Ciirnest  about  thi:^  stA 
exceedin*rlv  intei'ested  in  each  and  everv  item  in  the  estimates?. 

T  thank  vou  for  the  tmie  vou  have  driven  me.     I  onlv  wanted  to 
come  up  and  express  my  very  dee|)  interest  m  the  matter. 

Mr.  Anukkson.  We  are  v(»ry  mu''h  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Secretarr. 

Secretarv  Mi:r;r.i>iTiT.  I  wish  to  thank  eaeh  of  vou  for  vour  atren- 
.  ... 

tion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  D.  BALL.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Clan*  eiiuorcTitiN. 

Mr.  I»Ai.r.  Ml",  (h.iirman.  I  do  not  think  this  e4)mmittee  needs  to 
be  I'lhi  \vh:il  ilii'  Di'ji.iilmei.r  f  Ai.'ri<ultur«*  has  done  for  the  Ameri- 
ca n  Valion  in  tiiC  •. ;■:..  ^  '.:;*.^t.  I  l.;*lieve  that  is  evident  to  almost 
c\ei\nnc.  'Ilicre  arc  somic  ihinns  in  a  :j:ener;d  wav.  hnwexer.  thai  I 
do  vvanl  -o  \i\Ur  \\\k  if  {\\r  couunit.ce  will  <iive  me  a  few  minutes,  that 
h:i\«'  I'.otbiiiL^"  lo  «lii  with  this  bill  tlirc»ctiv  but  have  a  tremendous 
importance  indirectly. 

I  li.Mc  a  series  of  cliai'ts  hen'  tliat  !  w  isli  to  ha\e  vou  look  over  for 
a  few  minutes,  if  v<ni  v.  ill.  :,n.l  to  disfus-  with  vou  a  situation  I  have 
b«»en  sludviiu''  foi*  a  niimb.-r  of  \'ears  a..-  dean  and  director  of  airricul* 
(u:'e  in  :i  Western  State,  where  I  be*ran  the  study  of  the  situation  of 
aL^ri.  ulture  in  /vinerica  as  compare*!  with  the  situation  in  the  world. 
1  <:dl  ViHir  iitteiilion  to  thi.>  Hrst  chai't  here  from  the  standpoint  of 
ou»-  .\nieric;in  a^n'iiiiiture.  ^'on  will  notice  that  it  shows  the  ratio  of 
crop  j>ro(luction  tn  the  population  of  tlu*  United  States  from  the  Civil 
W',\r  Mown  to  the  |)resenl  tim(».  au'l  it  >ho\vs  a  tremendously  rapid 
increMse  in  cro|)  proo'uction  :is  conipartMJ  to  population  in  this  coiintn* 
:iI1  throui:h  the  7:»V"  and  snV  and  uj)  to  lsi»s.  the  highest  j^oint  reachdl. 

Ml".  .\m)f.i{>.»\.  l)ot»sthis  iu'bile  beef  pro»luction  ^ 

.Mr.  I>\i.r.  No:  this  i>  Tor  the  vtu'ious  crops.  Of  eoui'se.  bivf  is 
d«»pendent  on  the  crops.     This  in<'Iu(les  hay  and  corn  which  make 
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beef.  It  is  really  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  produced,  so  that  it 
really  represents  the  animals  as  well.  It  does  not,  however,  include 
the  range  grasses. 

The  black  line  on  this  chart  shows  a  running  10-year  average ;  and 
it  is  always  10  years  behind  the  actual.  The  waving  line  is  the  actual 
production  per  year.  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  crop  production  reached  its  maximum  10  or 
15  years  ago,  and  has  been  going  down  steadily  since  then,  even  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  effort  we  made  during  the  war  period  to 
i  increase  it.  It  has  been  going  down  and  going  down  rapidly ;  it  has 
r  been  going  down  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  in  15  years,  with  the  normal 
rate  of  increase  in  population  and  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  crop 
production,  we  will  be  a  Nation  importing  food  rather  than  a  Nation 
exporting  food.  The  truth  is  we  are  an  importing  Nation  to-day, 
because  we  import  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  spices,  and  tropical  fruits  in 
excess,  in  dollars,  of  the  amount  of  staple  loods,  like  wheat,  com, 
meat,  and  butter,  which  we  export.  We  will  always  import  our 
^  coffee,  spices,  and  tropical  fruits,  but  in  15  years  we  will  actually  be 
an  importing  Nation  of  the  staple  foods  of  life,  unless  some  radically 
different  program  is  adopted. 

The  next  chart  emphasizes  that.  It  shows  the  United  States  pro- 
duction and  export  of  wheat  and  corn  by  five-year  periods.  In  the 
second  column  it  shows  the  production  in  million  bushels.  It  shows 
that  wheat  kept  up  in  production  with  the  increase  in  population 
until  we  reached  practically  the  maximum  of  728,000,000  bushels 
for  the  five-year  period  of  1910-1914,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  war  production,  which  was  made  at  the  expense  of  other 
crops,  esi)eciaUy  cotton.  The  cotton  production  went  down  3,000,000 
bales  during  the  war  period,  and  even  then  the  war  production  of 
food  only  went  up  a  small  amount,  and  it  has  fallen  back  at  the 
present  tune  to  750,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  showing  that  the  wheat 

Sroduction  has  practically  ceased  to  increase.  Not  only  is  the  pro- 
uction  of  wheat  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  country,  but  com  is  even  worse.  The  highest  production  of 
com  in  America,  for  a  five-year  period,  was  for  the  period  1906-1910. 
We  are  not  producing  actually  as  much  com  to-day  as  we  were  10 
years  ago,  and  our  exports  of  com  have  gone  down  to  18,000,000 
bushels  last  year,  d"!  which  16,000,000  bushels  went  to  Canada.  We 
are  not  shipping  com  as  com  at  all,  and  we  are  only  shipping 
150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which,  at  5  bushels  per  capita,  would 
take  care  of  25,000,000  of  population,  and  25,000,000  of  population 
would  be  the  normal  increase  in  15  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  These  decreases.  Dr.  Ball,  are  due  in  part  to  the  con- 
stantly decreasing  proportion  of  our  population  that  engages  in  agri- 
culture, are  they  not? 

Mr.  DALL.  No. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  not  that  been  decreasing? 

Mr.  Ball.  Our  constantly  decreasing  population  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, as  I  interpret  it,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  tlx^ 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  increasing  the  pto^^^^tion  per  indLV.- 
vidxial.    That  has  been  largely  the  effort  of  tW  T)eV^^^^^^  ^^  A^S^^" 
culture  up  to  the  present  time.    That  is  wh^^^  ^iV^^^^  ^^^  firmly    ^^ 
your  mind,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  wVx^  \  ^  fiv  iJ^oposing, 
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have  had  plenty  of  land  in  the  past,  but  that  land  has  been  taken  up 
now,  and,  therefore,  our  whole  drive  in  America  has  been  to  increade 
the  amount  the  individual  could  produce.     We  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  wheat  the  individual  could  produce  by  the  development  of 
farm  machinery  alone,  by  the  header  and  by  the  binder.    I  bound 
by  hand  in  the  old  days,  and  I  know  what  it  meant,  and  I  know  hov 
much  wheat  one  man  could  produce.    But  now  we  do  not  bind  by 
hand ;  we  have  the  header  and  the  combined  harvester  and  thn^, 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  double  and  to  quadruple  the  amount 
the  individual  can  produce.    Our  present  method  of  handling  corn 
by  which  we  have  one  machine  that  cuts  the  com  up  as  it  goes  tmt)u^ 
the  field,  ready  to  be  delivered  onto  the  wagon  box  and  then  into 
the  silo,  in  one  operation,  has  doubled  and  trebled  the  amount  of 
corn  you  can  handle. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  doesn't  the  fact  still  remain  that  only  30  per  cert 
of  our  population  is  en^ii^ed  in  agriculture  now? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes :  and  unless  we  develop  either  more  acres  or  moR 
production  of  tlie  acre  we  can  not  put  more  people  on  the  land.  Ead 
man  must  have  enough  to  do ;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  brin^  oot 
in  this  discussion  here,  and  I  will  ^et  to  that  question  in  a  moment 
if  you  please.  But  before  I  come  to  that  I  want  to  bring  up  ini 
logical  way  this  third  chart,  which  shows  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  for  110 
years,  hepinnin^  with  1800.  That  is  one  of  the  most  significant  charts  ■ 
I  have  ever  seen:  it  is  a  historical  sermon  in  itself.  On  top  of  the 
European  countries  has  been  put  the  curve  of  the  United  States,  rep- 
resented by  the  solid  black  line,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
all  the  lower  lines  representing:  the  European  countries.  This  chart 
shows  the  relative  increase  in  millions.  If  you  will  look  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chart  you  will  see  that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Portiipl 
only  increaserl  2,0if)0,000  in  110  years;  Spain  increased  8,000.000  in 
110  years.  Then,  higher  up  on  the  chart,  look  at  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries on  that  chart  that  are  producing  an  excess  of  food;  the  rest  of 
them  are  food- importing  countries.  Now,  I  have  not  only  checked 
that  result  for  the  countries  shown  on  this  chart  but  I  have  checked 
it  with  all  the  fi^ires  I  have  been  able  to  pet  of  the  other  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  at  all  comparable  with  those,  and  I  find  the  same 
thinp  to  be  true.  When  a  nation  becomes  a  food-exporting  nation 
its  population  increases  rapidly  as  does  its  industries  and  its  com- 
merce, and  the  pains  do  not  differ  preatly  from  the  rapid  pain  which 
tlie  United  States  and  Russia  experienced,  such  as  you  see  on  this 
chart.  AAHien  thoy  become  food -importing  nations  you  mnst  com- 
pare the  population  increase  and  industrial  development  with  these 
slow-prowinp  food-importinp  nations  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chart. 

The  reason  for  that  is  very  plain  to  be  seen.  The  minute  you  l»e- 
come  a  food-importinp  nation,  then  the  cost  of  food  becomes  so  hiph 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  that  nation  to  develop;  it  can 
not  develop  a  greater  population,  because  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  industrial  development:  the  cost  of  food  is  too  high,  and 
the  people  and  industries  will  move  away  from  that  nation  to  one 
that  has  relatively  an  abundance  of  cheap  food.    Now,  the  United 
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States  is  changing  in  the  next  15  years  from  one  type  of  nation,  which 
it  has  been  throughout  all  of  this  century,  to  another  type  of  nation, 
which  it  will  be  in  the  future  unless  it  maftes  a  very  great  effort  as 
compared  with  what  it  is  now  making.  If  it  does  not,  its  curve  in 
population  will  immediately,  or  very  soon,  take  the  other  form  and 
we  will  have  a  very  slow  increase. 

Now,  the  business  men  in  this  country  who  are  building  railroads, 
who  are  building  factories,  who  are  figurine  on  any  kind  of  indus- 
trial development,  are  vitally  interested  to-day  in  food,  and  whether 
we  are  going  on  and  continue  to  grow  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
cease  growing.  I  gave  this  talk  in  Chicago.  Chicago  has  grown  in 
50  years  to  3,000,0W  people,  and  has  become  the  fourth  larg^  city  in 
the  world,  and  she  has  grown  there  because  she  has  the  most  tremen- 
dous abundance  of  cheap  food  of  any  city  in  the  world.  That  is  a 
most  phenomenal  growtn.  New  York  is  300  years  old,  and  London 
was  founded  before  Christ,  but  Chicago  was  founded  only  a  few 
years  ago.  I  went  through  Chicago  when  she  was  lying  in  ashes 
from  her  great  fire,  and  had  to  start  again  from  nothing,  and  I  am 
not  so  ver3^  old.  That  is  the  most  wonderful  growth  any  city  has 
ever  made  from  the  beginning  of  history. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  problem  we  are  facing  to-day.  Is  America 
willing  to  content  lierself  to  a  change  from  lier  pi'esent  curve,  or  is  she 
anxious  to  have  that  curve  continue  as  it  has  in  the  past?  This  is 
not  a  question  for  the  farmer;  it  is  a  question  for  the  business  man 
and  a  question  for  everybody  to  consider,  and  to  consider  very  seri- 
ously ;  it  is  a  question  of  our  national  business  as  a  whole. 

On  the  fourth  chart  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  wliich  were  settled  in  1620.  In  1790  we  took  our  first 
c»ensus  of  the  United  States.  That  was  after  170  years.  Thepopula- 
tion  at  that  time  was  confined  to  a  little  strip  along  the  New  England 
coast ;  it  was  3,900,000.  There  was  no  food  to  export  up  there ;  that 
is  the  most  rocky  and  inhospitable  place  there  is,  as  far  as  food  pro- 
duction is  concerned.     I  was  born  there,  and  I  should  know. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  you  say  the  New^  England  States  had  that 
population,  you  do  not  mean  all  of  that  population  was  confined  to 
what  is  now  known  as  the  New  England  Btates? 

Mr.  Ball.  No ;  not  what  is  now  known  as  the  New  England  States; 
but  it  had  grown  up  there  on  the  coast  and  was  just  moving  westward. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  was  the  population  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
down  along  the  coast? 

Air.  Ball.  Down  along  the  coast;  yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  far  as  South  Carolina,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  these  big 
dots  show,  on  this  fourth  chart,  the  comparative  value,  on  farms,  of 
all  crops  produced  in  1918,  by  States.  From  Texas  around  up  the 
coast  to  Virginia,  the  excess  production  is  largely  cotton.  It  used  to 
be  tobacco. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes.  But  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  the  fact 
that  the  population  you  gave  included  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
and  part  of  which  were  the  New  England  States, 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I  get  your  point,  I  was  not  differentiating  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States.  In  that  perioil  of  170  years  the  colonies  went 
from  nothing  ui)  to  a  little  less  than  4,000,000.    In  the  ue^st  VQ^  ^^^«r9.^ 
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ill  which  we  moved  westward  into  the  big  food-producing  areas  of 
the  Middle  \A'est,  the  population  went  from  4,000,000  to  64,000,000- 
00,000,000  increase ;  the  greatest  increase  any  civilized  comitry  ever 
made  in  100  years.  The  very  slow  growth  in  the  beginning,  from 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000  in  1800,  was  because  we  had  not  yet  become 
a  food-exporting  Nation.  It  was  only  when  we  became  a  food-ex- 
porting Nation,  when  we  developed  the  railroads  and  got  the  food 
to  the  seaboards,  and  began  to  be  an  abundant  food-exporting  Na- 
tion that  we  began  to  grow.  And  we  have  made  that  most  phenomi- 
iial  growth  the  world  has  ever  seen  simply  because  we  had  been  de- 
veloping that  great  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Ohio  Valley,  in 
which  there  has  been  a  wonderful  food  production. 

N'j\^,  the  question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do.  After  that  100 
years,  from  1y90  to  1890,  the  next  step  was  to  develop  the  CTeat  west- 
ern area ;  but  now  we  have  not  any  more  large  areas  of  fertile  land 
out  there  to  develop.  I  spent  20  years  of  my  life  in  the  West,  15 
years  of  that  time  in  Utah,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  would  take 
more  effort  to  double  the  size  of  that  dot  in  Utah  than  to  double  the 
size  of  the  spot  in  Iowa.  That  is  why  I  left  that  country ;  I  wanted 
to  get  where  agricultural  effort  would  accomplish  more. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  seems  to  be  a  chance  to  increase  it  in  Missouri 

Mr.  Ball,  ies;  there  is  a  chance  to  increase  it  in  Missouri. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
have  been  urging  so  large  appropriations  for  agriculture  since  I  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  our  increase  in  devel- 
opment that  the  growth  of  population  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  in  the  past,  and  along  with  that  goes  industry,  then  I  want 
you  to  refer  back  to  this  third  chart  and  ask  you  to  look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  curve  of  Germany  and  the  other  European  coun- 
tries. There  is  a  great  sermon  pictured  there.  I  do  not  love  Ger- 
many any  more  than  anyone  else  here,  but  I  am  impressed  by  one 
thing  in  it.  If  you  will  notice  on  this  second  chart,  sne  started  with 
25,000,000  population  and  went  along  gradually  until  1870,  when 
Bismarck  took  hold  of  things  and  they  willed  that  Germany  should 
support  herself  as  a  self-sustaining  nation.  And  when  they  did  that, 
notice  the  difference  in  the  growth  as  compared  with  the  growth  of 
France.  Germany  started  below  France  and  finished  away  above 
and  above  Austria-Hungary,  and  far  above  any  other  nation  of 
Europe,  because  she  spent  more  money  per  capita  in  developing  her 
agriculture  and  industries  than  any  other  European  nation — ^five 
times  more.  And  as  a  result  of  this,  when  she  planned  this  war,  she 
did  not  expect  to  win  by  use  of  her  soldiers  alone.  Dr.  Vernon 
Kellogg,  who  was  next  to  Herbert  Hoover  in  Belgium  relief  work, 
snent  many  months  living  with  the  German  officers.  You  know  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  have  as  much  faith  in  themselves  as  a  man  need 
have. 

And  yet  every  time  their  arms  met  a  reverse,  every  time  their 
submarines  were  conquered,  when  their  aeroplane  attacks  were  de- 
feated, and  when  we  succeeded  in  meeting  their  gas  attacks,  they 
would  say,  "Oh,  just  wait:  our  scientists  will  find  a  way  to  con- 
quer yet."    Her  scientists!     Germany  built  her  whole  system  on 
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the  eflforts  of  her  scientists;  she  subsidized  her  scientists  and  sci- 
entific work.  She  stole  the  dye  industry  from  England  by  putting 
money  into  it  and  subsidizing  it  by  the  Government.  She  took  man- 
ufacture after  manufacture,  industry  after  industry,  away  from  the 
allied  nations  by  that  system.  Now,  she  did  it  for  a  purpose  we  do 
not  wish  to  emulate,  but  we  can  look  over  the  results  and  see  wh^t 
she  was  able  to  do  by  that  system.  We  can  adopt  the  system  and  use 
it  for  a  different  purpose.  You  can  see  what  Germany  did.  That 
curv^e  only  tells  the  tale  of  her  growth  of  population;  but  just 
as  sure  as  population  grows  indu^ry  grows,  and  national  wealth 
grows,  and  so  does  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  prosperous 
and  contented  nation.  And  Germany  was  that.  She  did  it,  un- 
fortunately with  a  wrong  idea,  but  she  did  it,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  is  important  to  us. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  more  chart,  which  shows  the  path 
of  supremacv  in  the  world  for  54  centuries.  That  shows  from  34 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  very  firfet  history  we  have,  with  upper 
Egypt  and  Babylon  clear  down  to  Chaldea,  the  principal  nations 
that  controlled  the  world  were  in  a  temperature  of  74  to  78°  F. 
That  is  much  higher  than  the  temperature  of  this  room  at  the  present 
time — a  high,  almost  tropical  temperature.  Then  as  world  civiliza- 
tion developed  they  gradually  moved  away  from  the  tropical  tem- 
perature to  the  temperate  regions  and  steadily  until  the  time  Rome 
fell,  when  you  see  the  curve  drop  back  to  the  warmer  temperatures. 
It  dropped  back  there  once,  and,  with  that  exception,  through  these 
centuries  the  control  of  the  world  has  been  moving  away  fiom  the 
tropical  countries  toward  the  temperate  countries  until  the  control  of 
the  world  is  now  by  countries  with  a  temperature  of  from  48°  to  60° 
F. ;  that  is,  the  average  mean  temperature  of  the  countries  now  in  a 
position  to  control  the  world. 

There  is  one  very  encouraging  thing  to  me  in  that  chart,  because 
I  have  been  dreading  Russia  and  her  influences.  You  will  notice  on 
the  chart  where  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  and  look  where  Quebec 
is,  and  you  will  see  that  it  will  be  several  centuries  at  least  before 
the  control  of  the  world  can  even  pass  as  far  north  as  that.  You 
will  also  notice  that  New  York,  Berlin,  ^^aris,  and  London  are  right 
in  the  pathway  in  which  national  development  and  world  supremacy 
is  going  to  be  fought  out  in  the  next  generation  and  in  the  next 
century,  and  one  of  those  countries  is  going  to  lead  in  ruling  this 
world.  Which  one?  That  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  will 
of  the  individual  country  to  do  or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
settled  by  hazard ;  it  is  going  to  be  settled  by  the  country  that  makes 
up  its  mind  to  lead  and  is  willing  to  support  its  determination  by 
putting  its  money  into  it. 

Now,  what  has  happened?  When  the  allied  nations  saw  what 
Germany  was  accomplishing  with  her  scientific  men,  they  brought 
their  scientific  men  together  and  organized  them  for  defense,  and  as 
a  result  the  war  was  won.  The  war  was  not  won  by  soldiers ;  soldiers 
held  the  line,  but  in  back  of  that  line  organized,  aggressive  scientific 
effort  furnished  the  means  that  won  the  war,  and  if  they  had  been 
given  a  little  while  longer,  would  have  carried  it  back  to  its  origin. 
As  a  result,  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  scientific  organization.     England  has  appreciated  ^ 
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and  has  voted  a  million  pounds  ($6,000,000)  for  research.  On  the 
basis  of  the  per  capita  of  her  population  as  compared  with  ours,  that 
is  more  money  than  the  United  States  is  expending  in  research. 

She  is  appropriating  that  as  an  entirely  new  fund  for  research  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  development.    I  was  dumfounded  when 
I  studied  the  budget  of  France.    The  French  budget  of  this  year 
shows   148,000,000   francs   for   the  ministry  of  agriculture.     This 
would  be  $29,500,000  as  against  our  $32,000,000,  and  she  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  40,000,000  and  we  with  a  population  of  106,000,000. 
It  shows  what  those  countries  are  realizing.     They  realize  if  they 
are  going  to  compete  in  any  future  war  and  in  the  struggle  for  trade 
supremacy  of  peace,  they  must  put  money  into  the  development  of 
industry  and  into  the  development  of  agriculture.     Agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  industry.    You  can  not  build  up  industrj'  without 
food.    Food  is  the  first  and  primarv'  thing.    On  top  of  food,  then, 
you  must  cultivate  industry.    Germany  recognized  if  she  was  going 
to  build  up  a  world-conquering  nation,  she  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  self-sustaining  nation  to  protect  herself  at  any  time. "  We 
can  not  build  up  a  great  population  in  excess  of  food  here  unless  we 
build  up  a  great  Navy  to  protect  us  so  that  we  might  get  food  some- 
where else.    But  you  can  spend  that  same  amount  of  money,  or  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  it,  m  developing  a  self-sufficient  agriculture 
and  then  save  the  rest  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  happy  and 
prosperous  Nation.    The  world  is  going  to  develop  food  somewhere; 
the  only  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  develop  it  or  some  other 
nation. 

I  want  to  show  one  instance — a  particularly  striking  instance— of 
what  money  expended  in  science  will  do.  It  is  a  lesson  the  United 
States  ought  to  take  to  heart  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  1900  the 
rubber  industry,  which  is  a  thing  vital  in  war,  was  centered  in 
Brazil.  Twenty-seven  thousand  metric  tons  of  rubber  were  produced 
in  Brazil  in  1900,  while  only  4  tons  were  produced  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  English  and  the  French  Governments  put  money  into  the  scien- 
tific development  of  rubber  in  the  East  Indies.  The  South  American 
countries  nave  never  done  that;  they  have  just  allowed  their  rubber 
industry  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  1913,  by  means  of  this  scientific 
development,  the  East  Indies  produced  as  much  rubber  as  Brazil. 
In  1919  the  estimate  is  that  the  East  Indies  produced  236,000  metric 
tons  of  rubber,  against  35,000  tons  for  Brazil  and  10,000  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world — 235,000  metric  tons  of  crude  rubber  from  the 
East  Indies  as  a  result  of  scientific  development,  as  against  45,000 
tons  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Taking  the  rubber  production 
clear  across  the  ocean  for  us  would,  in  the  case  of  war,  mean  a  serious 
handicap  to  this  Nation.  I  am  using  it  now  only  as  an  illustration 
of  what  science  can  do  for  industry  just  by  a  little  investment  of 
money. 

The  Secretary  gave  you  the  gist  of  the  last  chart  there.  That 
chart  shows  you  wnat  our  budget  for  the  last  year  was,  showing  that 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  expended 
toward  research,  education,  and  development.  If  you  will  take  the 
circle  to  the  right,  which  shows  agriculture  as  62  per  cent,  they 
credited  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  of  $32,000,000 
to  education,  research,  and  development,  while  in  fact  $20,000,000  of 
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evoted  to  regulatory  work ;  that  is,  work  for  the  protection 
sumer  and  not  for  tne  development  of  production.  So  that 
appropriation  only  40  per  cent  actually  goes  to  education, 
r  development  in  any  sense.  Therefore,  as  I  figure  it,  out  of 
dred  dollars  expended  in  the  United  States,  not  one  dollar 
ication,  research,  and  development,  but  only  30  cents.  Fig- 
►er  capita,  it  is  28  cents  per  capita  expended  in  these  things 
oward  building  our  Nation.  Now,  if  you  go  out  and  build 
ip,  in  10  years  your  battleship  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
the  ocean  and  you  have  nothing.  If  you  will  go  out  and 
he  productive  power  of  the  acres  of  this  country  by  1 
at  is  a  gain  for  ever  and  ever.  We  increased  in  30  years 
?tion  of  wheat  in  this  country  from  12  to  14  bushels,  or  2 
T  acre.  Germany  in  1914  produced  32  bushels  per  acre, 
ee  what  we  have  as  a  possibility  ahead  of  us.  That  does 
\2  is  the  maximum ;  that  is  just  what  Germany  has  reached. 
I  wonderful  future  ahead  of  us ;  we  can  take  the  acres  we 
and  the  other  acres  not  yet  developed  and  continue  to  in- 
production  of  food  in  this  country  as  rapidly  as  the  popu- 
increase  for  100  years,  if  we  want  tp. 

case,  Chicago  will  be  a  10,000,000  city  and  not  a  3,000,000 
the  other  hand,  if  you  let  things  go  as  we  are  drifting 
lo  not  increase  production,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago, 
3w  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  less  the  cost  of  shipping 
)oard  and  carrying  it  across  the  water,  freight,  tariff,  and 
ns — the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  will  be  the  price  of 
Liverpool  plus  all  those  things.  And  when  that  day  comes 
ire  and  commerce  are  going  to  go  where  food  is  cheaper, 
go  can  not  grow  under  such  a  condition  as  that, 
a  meeting  in  New  England  not  long  ago  where  the  manu- 
lad  organized  an  agricultural  society.  The  speaker  on  the 
aid  they  realized  that  it  cost  $2.42  per  man  more  per  week 
mill  located  in  New  England  than  in  the  western  food- 
region  where  their  competitors  were,  and  that  they  were 
ry  to  develop  a  greater  agricultural  production  in  order 
he  cost  in  New  England.  If  that  is  what  it  costs  New 
s  compared  to  the  West,  what  would  it  mean  if  we  had  to 
a,  Australia,  or  Russia  for  our  food?  It  would  mean  the 
would  be  forced  to  go  to  those  countries, 
the  great  national  problem  that  we  have  to  face.  If  we 
ars  until  we  actually  become  a  food-importing  nation,  the 
ges  will  have  then  taken  place  and  there  will  have  to  be 
>nts.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  grow  in  industry, 
,  and  wealth  now  is  the  time  to  decide.  That  decision 
ean  increased  appropriations  as  much  as  it  means  a  definite 
dng  toward  that  development  and  the  shaping  of  every 
:  is  expended  toward  that  end.  To  me  it  is  the  biggest 
?  is  before  the  Nation  to-day.  If  we  make  up  our  minds 
e  going  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  Nation,  success  hinges  on 
things :  We  have  first  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
•es,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  possibilities 
ion.  Our  extension  work  and  our  large  enort  of  the  pres- 
as  been  toward  bringing  up  the  poor  farmer  to  the  aver- 
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age  of  the  good  farmer,  and  as  long  as  we  do  that  we  will  increiae 
production.  But  there  will  come  a  limit  and  we  will  get  up  to  the 
roof.  So  it  means  greater  emphasis  on  increasing  the  possibilities 
of  production  of  the  present  acres.  That  means  research;  that  means 
new  varieties  of  plants  and  new  strains  of  animals,  better  use  of  the 
soils,  and  a  thousand  things  along  those  lines,  every  one  of  them 
involving  long  series  of  research  problems.  It  means  taking  off  the 
handicaps  that  now  exist,  getting  away  from  the  tick  situation  of  the 
South,  from  citrus  canker,  whesS  rust,  and  a  thousand  other  of  those 
(faings. 

Those  all  tnke  research,  and  research  is  a  long-time  proposition. 
That  is  whv  you  have  to  start  now  if  you  want  to  get  anywhere  in 
15  years,  l^ou  can  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  15  years  before  yon 
start.  You  might  make  a  war  drive  in  extension  and  increase  Dro- 
duction  in  a  short  time,  but  an  increase  of  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
tion can  only  be  developed  by  an  increase  in  fundamental  research 
that  will  ultimately  lead  to  those  things. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  by  fundamental,  scientific  research? 

Mr.  Ball.  Scientific  work ;  yes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  scientific 
work,  if  you  please.  You  go  out  here  and  see  a  problem  and  find 
something  you  can  do  quickly  and  easily.  It  is  not  really  a  probl«n 
of  any  importance,  but  it  is  something  that  will  help  a  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  is  something  which  will  take  10  years  to  develop 
before  it  will  give  any  benefit  at  all.  We  have  left  those  things  un- 
done, because  there  were  so  many  things  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance that  might  accomplish  something;  but  there  are  many  things 
we  know  to  be  the  most  fundamental  things,  the  things  on  which  our 
great  development  hinges,  which  we  have  not  begun. 

We  first  built  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  then 
built  the  canal  later.  A  pioneer  railroad  winds  through  the  country 
and  avoids  the  big  fills,  the  big  cuts,  and  the  tunnels.  Later  on  joo 
straighten  the  road  out  and  make  the  cuts  and  fills  and  bore  the 
tunnels.  And  we  have  come  to  the  point  to-day  where,  if  we  «re 
going  to  build  ourselves  a  great  highway  of  national  developm«ttt,  we 
have  to  make  the  big  cuts  and  fills  and  straighten  it  out ;  we  have  to 
bore  the  big  tunnels.  We  have  climbed  over  these  mountains  Ion? 
enough,  and  now  we  have  to  tunnel  through. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the* people 
that  agriculture  is  most  important. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  to  impress  business  with  one  idea,  and  that  is 
this — I  believe  it  is  fair  to  make  this  statement — that  not  one  doUir 
of  the  appropriation  to  agriculture,  so  called,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  We  do  not  appropriate  a  dollar  to  the  carpenter,  or  bkck* 
smiths,  or  dentists,  and  why  should  we  appropriate  a  dollar  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  might  be  able  to  live  without  them,  but  you  can 
not  live  without  the  production  of  food. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  getting  down  to  a  fundamental  thing;  too 
can  not  live  without  agriculture. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  do  not  appreciate  that  in  helping  the  farmer  we 
are  helping  ourselves.  Of  course  the  farmer  gets  his  food,  but  the 
whole  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  has  been  ^ 
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enable  that  fanner  to  produce  more  food,  because  every  bushel  more 
he  produces  means  that  much  more  that  we  can  buy  from  him.  If 
he  only  produces  enough  to  keep  his  own  family,  he  gets  it,  but  every 
bushel  he  produces  beyond  that  we  get.  Our  drive  so  far  has  been 
to  enable  each  worker  to  produce  more  food.  Our  drive  in  the 
future  has  to  be  in  a  national  way  to  make  every  acre  produce  more 
food,  and  that  takes  more  research  and  more  effort  tnan  when  we 
had  all  kinds  of  new  land  and  all  the  man  had  to  do  was  to  go  out 
and  take  up  a  farm  and  start  to  make  a  profit.  We  must  develop 
more  land,  out  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  develop  anywhere  near 
enough  land  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  population.  We  must 
develop  more  production  on  what  acres  we  already  have  if  there  is  to 
be  a  big  national  policy  of  development. 

When  a  man  in  a  business  line  develops  something  you  give  him 
a  patent  or  a  copyright  or  some  form  of  protection  for  16  or  17  years, 
by  which  he  is  able  to  monopolize  and  commercialize  his  discovery 
and  get  a  reward  from  it,  and,  in  fact,  it  runs  on  much  longer  than 
that,  because  you  keep  adding  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
man  should  discover  a  new  variety  of  corn  which  would  produce 
6  bushels  per  acre  more  than  any  corn  we  now  have.  That  would  be 
the  greatest  discovery  we  have  ever  had  in  America.  But  what  coidd 
he  get  out  of  it  personally?  It  takes  a  tremendous  lot  of  long, 
hard,  patient  research  to  do  that,  and  what  coidd  he  get  out  or 
it?  He  would  have  to  send  that  corn  around  to  different  sections 
to  see  whether  it  was  adapted  to  the  various  localities  where  corn 
is  grown  and  whether  it  would  prove,  under  different  conditions, 
to  produce  that  excessive  yield.  Every  one  of  these  men  who 
tested  this  corn  would  at  onoe  become  competitors  and  share  the 
profits  of  his  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  man  developed  a 
combinder  and  sold  it  to  a  farmer,  when  that  cornbinder  was  worn 
out  that  farmer  would  come  back  to  him  and  buy  another.  But 
instead  of  buying  another  bushel  of  corn  and  paying  another  exces- 
sive price  the  farmer  who  buys  his  seed  turns  around  and  becomes  a 
competitor  of  the  discoverer.  That  is  why  any  development  in 
agriculture  has  to  be  through  the  support  of  public  funds,  while  the 
development  of  industry  can  very  largely  be  left  to  the  support  of 
private  funds. 

Now,  what  must  we  do  to  prepare  for  a  gi-eat  national  develop- 
ment ?  It  is  inevitable,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out  to  you,  that  we 
will  never  make  any  great  advance  without  leadership.  We  could 
never  have  built  the  Iranama  Canal  with  gold  alone.  You  have  to 
have  men,  a  leader,  a  man  with  vision,  a  man  of  power,  a  man  with 
organizing  ability,  if  he  is  going  to  put  through  any  great  national 
project.  It  would  not  be  any  gi-eat  question  of  money.  The  French 
put  money  enough  into  the  ±*anama  Canal  to  build  it ;  but  it  is  not 
money,  it  is  organizing  ability,  it  is  leadership,  that  it  takes  to  do 
things.  If  you  arrange  to  give  any  amount  of  money  you  please  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  do  not  arrange  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  and  nold  men  capable  of  leadership  you  will  never 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  big  things  in  this 
world.  Leadership  is  far  more  important  than  money.  You  must 
ai*range  to  reorganize,  if  you  please^  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
along  lines  that  will  give  us  possibilities  of  developing  and  retain- 
ing leadership. 
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DIRECTOR  or  SCIENTITIC  WORK. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association 
of  America  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  improvmg  the  organ- 
ization of  agricultural  research  ana  they  interviewed  your  chairman 
before  these  hearings  began  and  urged  two  measures  to  assist  in  ac- 
complishing this  result.  The  first  of  these  was  that  a  director  of 
scientific  work  be  provided  for  and^the  second  was  that  the  maximum 
salary  be  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  the  department  to  obtain  and  hold 
leadership  in  the  administration  of  its  various  projects.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Meredith  I  have  been  studying  these  problems 
and  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  before  tne  executive  com- 
mittee sent  in  its  recommendation. 

The  department  is  carrving  on  approximateljr  $12,000,000  worth 
of  research  work  while  the  50  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  are  expending  about  $5,000,000.  Each  one  of  these  experi- 
ment stations  has  a  director  who  spends  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  research  problems  and  in  en- 
couraging and  assisting  the  scientific  workers,  and  providing  for  a 
general  correlation  and  cooperation  between  the  different  lines  of 
work  so  that  the  whole  program  of  the  experiment  station  may  be 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  of  the  region. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  such  individual  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  one  who  can  devote  his  time  to  the  re- 
search work  of  the  department  as  a  whole  or  who  can  arrange  for 
cooperation  between  the  different  bureaus  of  the  department  and 
between  the  department  as  a  whole  and  the  States. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  supposed  that  duty  devolved  largely  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  just  about  the  same 
relation  to  research  work  as  the  president  of  a  college  has  to  the 
research  in  the  experiment  station.  His  functions  are  just  about  as 
close.  The  president  of  a  college  has  to  go  out  and  make  speeches; 
he  has  to  meet  committees;  he  has  a  thousand  public  duties  and  a 
thousand  matters  of  routine.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  the 
same  way  a  public  official.  He  must  represent  the  department  in 
many  conferences  and  at  many  gatherings.  He  must  prepare  re- 
ports and  budgets.  He  must  meet  committees  and  individuals  and 
attend  to  a  multitude  of  minor  but  necessary  matters.  Even  the 
assistant  secretary  is  loaded  down  with  routine  work.  Congress  has 
provided  many  duties  from  the  licensing  of  warehouses  to  the  cer- 
tifying of  tubercular- free  herds  that  in  the  aggregate  provide  a  vol- 
ume of  business  that  even  at  the  present  time  is  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  many  public  engagements  that  should  be  met.  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  directors  would  not  only  assist  in  bringing  about 
greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  department  as  a  whole  but  of 
even  more  importance  would  be  the  development  of  a  more  perfect 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  effort  between  the  department  and 
similar  work  carried  on  in  the  States.  There  is  still  another  phase 
of  the  problem  that  is  rapidly  growing  more  important.  Commerce 
and  industry  are  appropriating  larger  and  larger  sums  to  be  used 
along  research  lines.  Much  of  this  will  inevitably  be  directed  toward 
selfish  lines  but  the  greater  part  of  this  research  could  without  diffi- 
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Y  be  organized  and  directed  toward  a  unified  national  develop- 
t  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  effort  and  cooperation  on  the 
.  of  the  National  Government. 

:  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  before  us  and  keep  our  Nation  in 
forefront  of  world  development  there  must  be  a  much  greater 
i;  to  bring  about  cooperation  and  harmonious- working  relations 
^een  all  lines  contributing  to  those  ends.  No  State  in  the  Union 
Id  think  for  a  minute  of  going  without  a  director  of  its  agricul- 
1  research.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  and  the  economy  of  Uiat 
(  of  administration.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  it  is 
tively  much  more  important  to  have  the  same  provision  in  the 
artment  of  ii^^iculture  because  the  interests  are  so  much  greater 
the  relationships  so  much  more  complex. 

SALARY  OF  SCIEKTinC  RMPLOYEES. 

be  second  important  matter  for  which  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
imum  salary  of  the  scientific  workers  be  raised  to  16,500.  The 
'  way  to  have  bureau  chiefs  and  proiect  leaders  capable  of  han- 
g  great  national  projects  is  for  the  aepartment  to  be  able  to  get 

capable  of  leadership  in  these  lines  of  work  and  to  hold  them, 
commercial  industries  in  this  country  have  seen  what  the  organi- 
3n  of  scientific  men  in  this  war  have  done  in  the  way  of  develop- 
t  of  new  industries  and  of  new  methods  and  they  have  been  quick 
ie  what  was  good  for  war  is  good  for  peace.  One  canning  asso- 
ion  has  taken  two  directors  of  experiment  stations  and  one  of 
former  bureau  chiefs  and  put  them  on  their  staff  just  to  study 
r  problems.  They  are  seeking  men  at  salaries  far  more  than  we 
pay.  The  result  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  los- 
its  leaders  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  losing  its  lower  grade 
.  It  is  a  problem  we  have  to  face.  If  we  are  going  to  do  big 
gs,  we  must  keep  the  men  capable  of  doing  big  thmgs.  And 
n  commerce  comes  in  to  take  men  from  the  Ifepartment  of  Agri- 
ure,  it  does  not  take  the  ordinary  men  or  the  weak  men.  It  takes 
strong  men. 

^e  do  not  need  to  compete  with  commerce  in  salaries,  but  we  must 
pete  with  the  big  universities  and  endowed  schools  if  we  are 
ig  to  hold  those  men. 

ut  before  I  take  uj)  that  question  I  want  to  answer  one  question 
?h  has  been  put  u})  two  or  three  times  in  different  hearings,  and 

is  the  statement  the  department  of  Agriculture  men  are  better 
!  now  than  other  lines  of  work.    First,  I  want  you  to  understand 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  more  research  men  in  its 
<  than  all  other  lines  of  Government  effort  put  together.  That  is 
ithing  not  understood.  So  if  we  do  put  a  small  number  of  men 
omparatively  fair  salaries  we  are  not  to  be  compared  to  any  other 
division,  but  compared  with  all  other  divisions,  as  far  as  research 
k  of  the  (lovernment  is  concerned.  I  have  two  tables.  One  is  of 
he  men  even  listed  as  doing  scientific  work,  and  the  other  one  is 
owing  that  group  down  to  the  really  technical  research  workers 

leaving  out  the  helpers.  Taking  the  whole  group,  the  Depart- 
t  of  Agriculture  has  3,778  scientific  men ;  all  other  bureaus,  so  far 
"e  can  get  the  record,  have  8,296.    If  you  will* limit  that  tc^  tVsftk 
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men  who  are  actually  contributing  research  work,  the  Departoient  of 
Agriculture  has  2,240  and  all  other  bureaus,  on  the  same  basis,  88 
near  as  it  can  be  compared,  have  2,092.  So  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  more  than  all  other  departments  of  the  Government  put 
together. 

Therefore,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  salaries  paid  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  to  its  scientific  workers,  you  must  consider 
it  in  that  light.  Now,  we  are  asking  that  there  shall  be  a  proviaon 
made  wherebv  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  the  salary  of  some  of  the 
scientific  workers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  limit 
fixed  by  law,  to  $6,500.  And  $6,500,  I  want  to  show  you,  as  f ar  fts 
comparison  with  other  bureaus  is  concerned,  is  very  moderate  and,  in 
comparison  with  the  universities  of  this  country,  is  too  low.  It  is 
only  because  if  we  get  the  right  kind  of  scientific  organization  we  can 
offer  bigger  opportunity  to  these  men  that  we  are  able  to  draw  m«i 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Men  in  scientific  lines  do  not 
work  entirely  for  money ;  they  work  for  opportunity,  and  we  must 
make  opportunity  for  them. 

SALARIES  PAH)  SCIENTIFIC  EMPIX^YEES  BY  WAR,  NAVY,  AND  OTHER  GOVERK- 

MENT  AGENCIES,  ETC. 

To  answer  the  statement,  first,  that  the  Department  of  Apiculture 
is  paying  higher  salaries — and  when  I  make  this  comparison,  you 
understand,  I  am  not  making  it  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  at  all,  but 
simply  as  a  comparison,  so  that  you  can  understand  the  situation— -I 
undertook  to  get  a  statement  of  salaries  paid  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  which  includes,  of  course,  the  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
the  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  and  a  great  many  of  those  groups  of 
strictly  scientific  men.  Of  the  Army  men,  Gen.  Pershing  draws 
$21,000  a  year.  Of  course,  that  is  a  special  provision.  A  general  in 
the  Army  or  an  admiral  in  the  Navy  gets  $13,500  salary,  and  then  he 
has  what  we  call  perquisites,  which  vary  with  the  dirferent  zones  in 
which  they  are  stationed — some  are  standard  and  some  vary. 

Light  and  heat  vary;  quarters  are  the  same  everywhere.  Figured 
on  the  basis  of  residence  in  Washington,  a  general  in  the  Army  gets 
$15,508  total  allowance:  a  major  general  of  the  Army  and  manneb 
and  a  rear  admiral  of  the  Navv,  upper  half — and  there  are  nine  of 
those  places— get  $8,0(X)  salary,'  and  $9,672  is  the  total.  A  brigadier 
general,  or  the  chief  of  a  bureau,  or  a  rear  admiral  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Surgeon  General,  the  men  in  that  work — and  there  are  more  than 
nine  of  them :  I  do  not  know  just  how  many — they  get  $6,000  salary, 
and,  all  together,  they  get  $7,490. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  does  not  include  longevity  pay? 

Mr.  Ball.  No:  this  is  just  the  basic  pay  in  the  figures  I  am  giving. 
I  am  giving  them  for  the  end  of  the  first  five  years.  I  take  it  that  for 
the  first  five  years  the  scientist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  have  gotten  his  stride  yet,  so  in  the  figures  following  I  am 
giving  vou  not  the  initial  pay  but  the  pay  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
which  would  be  the  time  when  the  man  was  getting  to  be  efficient 
The  colonel  in  the  Army  or  marines,  captain  in  the  Navy,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  or  hvdrographic  and  geodetic  engineer,  after  the 
first  five  years,  get  $6,330.    The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Army  and 
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nes,  commander  in  the  Navy,  senior  surgeon,  and  hydrographic 
geodetic  engineer  of  the  same  rank,  after  the  first  five  years,  get 
>6.  The  major  of  the  Army  and  marines,  lieutenant  commander 
le  Navv,  surgeon,  and  the  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineer 
lat  rank,  after  the  first  five  years,  ^et  $6,120. 
le  captain  of  the  Army  and  marines,  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
^d  assistant  surgeon,  and  the  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engi- 

of  equal  rank,  after  the  first  five  years,  get  $4,165.  The  first 
enant  of  the  Army  and  marines,  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  of 
STavy,  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  hydrographic  and  geodetic 
leer  of  equal  rank,  after  the  first  five  years,  get  $3,427.  I  want 
11  your  attention  to  that  figure  particularly,  because  that  is  about 
verage  of  our  leaders  of  the  great  projects  of  the  Department  of 
culture.    The  average  salary  they  are  getting  now  is  $3,481. 

means  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  marines  gets  as  much 
le  average  salary  of  one  of  our  leaders;  the  lieutenant  in  the 
y  ranks  with  the  men  handling  the  big  work  of  the  Department 
griculture. 

'.  RuBEY.  How  many  lieutenants  are  there? 
\  Bau..  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.     I  did  not  dare  inquire,  be- 
*  they  might  think  I  was  hunting  for  information  to  be  used 
igfuliy. 

>w,   taking   the   other   officers:   The   Railroad   Administration, 
h  has  gone,  paid  $25,000  to  17  men.     It  paid  from  $35,000  to 
()0  to  other  men  during  the  administration  of  the  railroads,  and 
d  20  men  in  that  line  of  pay  at  that  time, 
le  judicial  branch  of  our  Government  has  8  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

at  $14,500;  33  circuit  court  judges  at  $8,500;  97  district  judges 
,500 — making  139  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  re- 
ng  $7,500  or  above. 
s  thousand  is  the  highest  salary  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

and  there  is  only  one  of  those.    Five  thousand  is  the  next  high- 
ind  there  are  nine  of  those,  and  forty-five  hundred  is  the  limit 
ny  scientific  man  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
[•.  Anderson.  How  many  are  there  at  $4,500  now  i 
r.  Ball.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number,  but  there  are 
^-odd. 

r.  Anderson.  I  thought  it  was  about  45,  according  to  the  figure 
s  given  the  other  day. 

p.  Ball.  That  is  about  it.  In  the  Treasury  Department — I  won't 
all  the  names — there  are  94  men  here  that  run  from  ten  to  twelve 
sand  dollars:  a  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue*  Assistant 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  prohibition  commissioner;  assist- 
3rohibition  commissioner  and  three  division  heflds;  50  collectors 
iternal  revenue  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars ;  24  collectors  at 
)0;  Director  of  War  Risk  at  $12,000;  Assistant  Director  of  War 

at  $10,000:  two  assistant  directors — there  are  94  men  enumer- 

that  receive  from  five  thousand  and  running  up  to  ten  and 
ve  thousand  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  national  bank 
liners  n'coive  from  $(>,r)UO  to  $15,000.  1  do  not  know  the  number, 
[  imagine  there  are  something  like  40  of  those.    And  there  are  at 

130  people  in  the  Treasury  Department  receiving  higher  salaries 

any  scientific  man  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does. 
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The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  four  men^  all  of  whom  pi 
$iaOOO  except  one,  and  he  gets  $7,500. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  9  men  at  $7,000  to 
$10,00()-~all  of  them  above  $7,000  except  one.  There  are  23  that  grt 
$7,500--82  men  in  all  above  $5,000. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  six  men  above  $5,000,  and  the  least 
paid  one  gets  $6,000,  and  from  that  up  to  $10,000. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  seven  men  at  $5,000  to  $8^000. 

The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Board  has  three  men  at  S5»00fi 
to  $6,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  two  men  above  $5,000. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  16  men  above  $5,000,  all  but  b  of 
them  above  $7,500  and  running  up  to  $10,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  12  men  receiving  salaries  from 
$7,500  down  to  $5,000. 

The  Department  of  State  has  one. 

In  all,  I  have  figured  331,  with  the  exception  of  the  bank  exan- 
iners,  which,  estimated  at  40  of  them,  would  make  371  men  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  receiving  $5,000  or  more  against  10  met 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  not  making  this  comparisn 
in  any  spirit  of  criticism;  I  would  not  have  you  reduce  the  sakriei 
of  your  justices  or  the  men  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Government: 
but,  in  order  to  handle  the  problems  of  the  great  basic  industry  of 
agriculture,  we  want  justice  to  our  workers  also.  If  the  Departmal 
of  Agriculture  is  going  to  hold  men  it  must  compete  with  the  p«i 
endowed  universities  of  America — with  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvari 
Stanford,  and  Chicago.  They  have  endowments  for  raises  in  sakm 
and  are  setting  the  salary  scales  I  have  here.  For  professors,  adma- 
istrative  officers — not  deans,  but  just  professors  and  heads  of  i- 
partments — they  have  an  average  of  100  to  150  such  men  in  each  ok 
of  these  institutions;  Columbia  I^niversity  runs  $6,000  to  $lO,0^ 
That  means  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  ordinary  gnif' 
They  run  up  to  $15,000  in  exceptional  cases. 

Vale  and  Harvard,  $5,000  to  $8,000 :  Stanford,  $4,500  to  $7^: 
Chicago — I  did  not  get  the  maximum  and  minimum,  but  they  p« 
$5,032  as  the  average  salary  of  all  of  their  professors,  and  they  hf^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty -odd  of  them,  and  I  know  they  run  up  to 
$15,000  in  one  case.  I  have  the  salary  scales  for  aU  the  big  State 
universities  in  this  country — Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  PennsvlvaaM* 
Cornell.  These  salaries  are  more  or  less  confidential,  so  that  1  wooH 
not  like  to  quote  them,  but  their  salaries  run  away  higher  than  tk 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  Cornell  there? 

Mr.  BALii.  Yes.  Cornell,  on  the  old  scale,  was  from  $4,000 » 
$5,000  for  the  heads  of  departments.  They  are  expecting  to  »» 
their  salaries  still  higher. 

Mr.  Magee.  Those  universities  have  been  raising  endowment  fin* 
and  increasing  salaries,  have  they  not,  in  the  last  two  or  ^^^^^yffS^ 

Mr.  Ball.  I  have  a  clipping  here  of  June  8,  saying  that  $6,34w)tw 
has  been  raised  to  be  used  in  increasing  salaries  in  Cornell.  I M^ 
the  proposed  scale  for  Cornell. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  the  income  from  that  is  to  be  used  in  raising 
salaries? 
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Mr.  Ball.  Yes ;  the  income  from  that  will  be  used.  And  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  minimum  to  $4,500,  so  that  the  lowest-paid  professor 
in  Cornell  University  will  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  a  scientific 
man  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  maximum  will  be 
$5,500;  and  then  they  have  special  cases  where  the  salary  will  be 
above  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  statement  here,  which  you  sent  to  me, 
containing  a  comparison  in  salaries  of  State-supported  institutions 
secured  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  shows 
the  average  in  1915-1916  and  the  average  for  1920-1921.  This  state- 
ment shows,  for  Cornell  University,  the  average  for  the  dean  was 
$5,625,  and  the  average  for  the  professor,  $4,100;  assistant  pro- 
fessor, $2,638;  and  instructors,  $lr,429.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
compare  with  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  they  seem 
somewhat  low- er  than  you  have  indicated  in  your  statement.  And 
that  is  the  highest  one  in  the  country,  apparently. 

Mr.  Ball.  Cornell? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Wisconsin  is  considerably  higher.  In  Wisconsin  the 
average  is  $4,630  for  professors.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  last  year, 
and  much  of  the  raises  have  come  since  that  time.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity made  a  32  per  cent  raise  since  those  figures.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  made  one  raise,  and  many  other  institutions  one,  since 
then.  And  the  average  professor  in  Wisconsin  gets  $5,210.  And 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  a  year's  service;  they  pay  on  the  basis  of 
nine  months'  service,  and  pay  extra  for  research  men  and  teachers 
in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  to  meet  a  condition  that  grew  out  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  to  meet  commercial  competition. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  at  the  inflated  basis.  If  we  get  back  to  the 
prewar  basis,  why  then  it  would  mean  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
salaries.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  myself,  and  I  think  the  en- 
dowment fund  we  raised  was  eleven  millions.  They  could  not  hold 
their  professors,  because  men  in  ordinary  employments  were  getting 
more  than  the  professors  in  the  institutions,  and  the  alumni  sub- 
scribed to  raise  this  fund  to  increase  the  salaries,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  had  been  greatly  reduced. 
But  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  comes  back — ^I  am  not 
saying -the  professor  will  get  too  much,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
it  would  mean  a  permanent  increase  in  their  salaries,  which  they  are 
justly  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Ball.  And  which  we  will  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  your  deflation  goes  on  and  gets  back  to  prewar 
days,  back  to  normal  conditions,  then,  of  course,  you  have  a  different 
proposition.  The  war  has  convulsed  everything  and  upset  every- 
thing and  put  it  on  an  abnormal  basis.  I  am  not  saying  those  men 
should  not  have  greater  pay,  but  I  do  know  we  were  called  upon 
to  subscribe  there,  and  I  presume  it  was  the  same  way  in  these  other 
educational  institutions,  for  the  reason  the  demand  existing  was 
Paused  by  the  inflation  of  everything  and  the  greatly  decreased 
Purchasing  power  of  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Baix..  Yes;  but  when  an  endowed  institution  like  Harvard, 
^ale,  Columbia,  or  Cornell  raises  this  endowment  and  raises  tKo^<^ 
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salaries  throii<rh  this  endowment,  which  is  a  permanent  endowment, 
those  standards  of  salaries  are  groin^  to  stay,  and  we  have  to  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  that  they  probably  will  stay. 
But  what  I  mean  is  these  institutions,  most  of  them,  started  somet^o 
years  ago  at  the  time,  of  course,  when  inflation  was  perhaps  at  its 
peak. 

PAT  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS  BY  STATES. 

Mr.  Bali..  Just  take  to-day  and  let  me  show  you  what  the  farmers  ' 
of  America  are  paying.  Let  me  tell  you  the  average  salary  of  our 
project  leaders,  men  who  spend  more  money  than  most  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  States — each  individual  man,  I  mean.  Their 
average  salary  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  $3,481.  The 
farmers  of  Illinois  are  paying  an  average  of  $3,751  to  their  county 
agents — $300  more  to  a  county  agent — and  he  is  the  end  man  in  the 
chain — than  the  fountain  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  receive 
their  advice. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  the  man  supposed  to  be  giving  them  advice  is 
getting  $3,481? 

Mr.  Ball.  Look  at  this  map  and  look  at  Illinois  and  look  at  these 
big  dots  here  [indicating]  and  you  will  see  what  they  are  paying 
their  county  agents.  Illinois  pays  her  countv  agents  the  highest 
salary.  Every  county  agent  in  the  12  leading  States  here  receives  a 
salary  running  from  $^^,751  average  for  Illinois  down  to  $2,059  for 
Kansas.  And  the  average  of  our  research  workers  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  $2,184,  with  the  bonus.  Every  county  agent — that 
is,  the  average  county  agent — in  all  of  those  States  but  one  is  gettinjg 
more  than  the  average  research  worker  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  the  farmers  are  paying  that,  mind  you. 

Now  we  are  reaching  a  condition  which  we  have  never  had  before 
in  which  the  farmers  are  recognizing  the  value  of  putting  money  into 
men.  That  has  been  the  stumbling  block  for  many  years  with  farm- 
ers' organizations,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  pay  big  salaries. 
Now  the  American  Fruit  (xrowers'  Association  have  our  former  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  they  are  paying  him  $20,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  could  not  pay  that,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Baix..  He  would  come  back  here  for  $8,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  he  would  leave  a  salary  of  $20,000  to 
come  back  here  for  $8,000? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  men  down  there  now  refusing 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  there  is  not  much  force  in  your  argument.  If 
he  would  come  back  for  $8,000  when  he  is  getting  $20,cSo,  I  would 
suffgest  he  ought  to  have  his  head  examined. 

Mr.  Ball,  No;  there  are  certain  advantages  in  Government  work 
which  men  recognize :  but  you  must  not  capitalize  that  too  much. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  appreciate  that :  but  a  man  who  will  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment employ  to  take  a  position  where  he  is  getting  $20,000  on  the 
outside,  I  do  not  believe  would  c^me  back  for  $8,000. 

Mr.  Baij.,  I  believe  he  would.  I  am  sure  he  would  come  back  for 
$10,000,  because  if  he  could  get  hold  of  this  great  Government  or- 
ganization, it  would  be  a  great  influence;  only  he  must  have  salary 
enough  to  keep  his  wife  looking  decent  on  the  street. 
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t  is  just  the  point  I  make.     If  your  argument  here 
conditions,  that  is  one  proposition;  and  while  I 


Sir.  Magee.  That 

plies  to  normal 

nk  we  are  more  normal  now  than  a  year  ago,  yet  we  are  a  great 

ys  from  normal  yet.    If  we  can  get  back  to  normal 

tf r.  Ball.  You  will  never  get  back  to  it  in  scientific  salaries. 
At.  Mag££.  I  presume  the  present  conditions  won't  exist  forever, 
^f  r.  Ball.  You  will  never  get  back  to  it,  because  the  commerce  of 
s  country,  the  farmers  and  business  industries,  have  realized,  as 
'er  before,  the  value  of  scientific  men.    Nineteen  States  are  pay- 

their  highway  engineers  from  $6,000  to  $10,000,  with  an  average 
$7,740.    The  average  of  40  States  is  $6,142 — ^higher  than  any  man 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
bion  pays  one  agricultural  exp»ert  $15,000  and  another  one  $10,000. 
is  association  is  made  up  entirely  of  farmers — showing  that  the 
lerican  farmer  is  realizing  the  value  of  scientific  workers. 
iv.  Mag££.  Is  this  great  difiiculty  something  that  has  covered  a 
iod  of  years,  or  is  the  condition  which  you  have  described  some- 
ig  of  ricent  growth? 
It.  Ball.  Something  of  recent  growth, 
ir.  Magee.  And  that  is  due  to  the  inflation  of  everything.    They 

not   get   money   enough    to   provide    for   their    famflies   and 
icate  them;  that  is  prooably  true,  but  as  far  as  that  particu- 

proposition  is  concerned,  they  are  not  suffering  any  more 
n  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Our  people,  generally,  prac- 
Llly  1Q5,000,000  of  them,  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
tmg  enough  money  to  provide  for  their  families  and  to  edu- 
5  their  children.  Of  course,  that  is  because  of  the  fact  the  dollar 
I't  buy  anything.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  necessary  things 
lay  is  for  the  Government  at  least  to  attempt  to  take  such  action 
vill  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  and  it  seems  to  me 
main  remedy  is  along  those  lines.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that 
r  scientific  men  are  getting  all  the  pay  they  ought  to  have;  their 
iries  probably  are  not  hirfi  enough,  but  what  1  mean  to  say  is 
ditions,  I  think,  are  bound  gradually  to  improve, 
fr.  Ball.  I  think  the  conditions  are  going  to  improve,  and  if 
5e  men  in  the  department  did  not  believe  that,  you  would  not  have 
body  left. 

Ir.  Magee.  Not  only  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  inaucements 
ch  you  have  described  there  from  outside  sources  will  be  so  invit- 
in  the  future. 

Ir.  Ball.  In  all  of  the  slumps  that  have  been  going  on,  I  have  only 
rd  of  one  company,  and  they  failed,  that  has  either  turned  off  or 
need  the  salary  of  its  scientific  men.  They  are  cutting  the  salaries 
he  other  men,  but  they  recognize  the  competition  of  the  future  is 
ig  to  be  a  competition  based  on  a  great  deal  more  scientific  research 
11  they  have  had  in  the  past.  And  right  now,  with  the  slump 
ady  here,  they  are  coming  in  and  offering  our  men  salaries  two 
three  times  what  they  are  getting.  They  are  continuing  to  do  so. 
it  is  what  we  are  up  against,  what  we  are  facing,  and  I  feel  sure  if 
Lve  to  go  back  to  the  people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
them  there  is  no  hope  of  a  raise  in  the  maximum  allowed  at  the 
sent  session  of  Congress 
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Mr.  ilAGEE.  You  may  as  well  go  back  and  tell  them  that,  because 
this  committee  has  no  power,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  show  on 
earth  of  getting  an  increase  in  salaries  in  your  department  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  That  is  my  opinion.  If  there  is  such  a  condition  as 
you  describe,  then  you  should  take  your  complaint  to  the  le^slative 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  that  is  the  place  to  take  it.  They  are  the 
ones  that  have  the  authority  to  consider  it.  But  that  is  up  to  the  de- 
partment and  not  up  to  us.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  very  well 
shift  3-our  responsibility  to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  has 
not  the  power  to  legislate  to  increase  your  salaries. 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  this  is  a  new  condition  which  we  are  facing, 
we  understand ;  but  it  has  always  been  done  in  the  budget  bill.  Every 
raise  that  has  been  made  has  been  made  in  the  budget  bill. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  understand  the  rules  of  the  House  have  been 
amended  and  the  powers  of  several  other  committees  are  taken  away 
and  concentrated  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  j  and  they  have 
all  served  notice,  so  far  as  I  understand,  tnat  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations must  not  attempt  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  that  is  an  interpretation  of  legislation.  You 
can  not  raise  a  single  appropriation^ 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  not  an  interpretation ;  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Ball.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  argument  holds.  There  is, 
however,  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  will  happen  unless  we  do 
this  thing.  I  am  not  pleading  for  those  scientific  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Afjriculture ;  1  am  not  pleading  at  all  for  them ;  I  am  pleading 
for  the  United  States.  The  scientific  men  will  be  better  off  financiallj 
if  we  do  not  raise  their  salaries,  because  they  will  go  out  into  uni- 
versity or  commercial  positions  at  large  advances. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  know  that  every  department  that  has  come  before 
a  committee  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  has  made  the  same 
request  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the  force  with  which  you  have  made 
it ;  and  each  department  has  made  the  plea  it  could  not  continue  un- 
less salaries  were  increased.  So  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  stand  alone  among  the  Government  departments  in  that  respect: 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  company. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  a  very  large  part  of  that  plea  by  the  other  depart- 
ments has  been  for  the  clerical  workers,  while  I  am  talking  for  the 
scientific  research  force. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can  not  get  scientific  men  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  salaries  they  are  paying  to-day  and  probably  the 
committee  thinks  a  great  deal  of  their  request.  But  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  that  purpose  and  they  have  made  a  report 
and  Congress  ought  to  take  up  that  report  and  pass  on  it  and  make 
permanent  salaries. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understand,  Doctor,  from  what  Brother  Magee  says, 
that  the  only  way  to  make  legislation  on  this  appropriation  bill  woiiM 
be  by  a  rule  on  the  House  from  the  Rules  Committees.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  consider  as  well  as  legislation  that  should  go  to  the  reg- 
ular Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  make  the  ai^propriation  for  the  purpose  of  having  knowledge 
of  what  appropriations  the  Government  is  making.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  some  confusion  due  to  the  idea  that  some  committees  shonU 
make  appropriations  as  they  formerly  did,  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, the  Army  and  the  Navy  Departments,  and  all  down  the 
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line.  There  have  been  half  a  dozen  committees  that  have  had  their 
hands  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  the  idea  is  to  avoid  that  and  do  away  with  the  confusion. 

Dr.  Baul.  What  incentive  is  there  for  a  young  man  to  look  forward 
to  a  career  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  young  men  who  go 
to  college  and  fit  themselves  for  this  work ;  what  incentive  is  there  for 
them? 

Mr.  Wason.  Personally,  I  sympathize  with  your  line  of  argument. 
The  two  positions  that  you  have  been  talking  to  the  committee  about, 

four  two  leaders,  and  from  observation  of  the  work  of  the  department 
think  they  are  two  men  that  are  needed  there,  but  whether  it  is 
advisable  for  this  committee  to  go  into  it  is  a  question  this  morning. 
I  am  impressed  with  your  line  ofargument,  but,  like  the  court,  I  with- 
hold judgment. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  want  to  mention  that  the  bureau  chiefs  who  direct  the 
work  of  these  men  have  a  limit,  and  that  limit  is  your  statutory  limit. 
We  have  no  bureau  chief  except  one  ov^r  $5,000,  and  there  are  only 
nine  of  these  all  told. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  if  anyone  wants 
to  make  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  would  seem  to  me  very  peculiar  if  we  had  to  put  a 
bill  through  Congress  for  every  individual  salary;  it  ought  to  be 
within  the  power  of  this  committee  to  consider  and  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  a  proper  committee,  and  that  is  the  point; 
you  should  take  vour  case  to  the  committee  that  has  the  power.  I 
do  not  think  it  islit  to  ask  the  committee  that  has  only  pow;|r  for 
appropriations  to  do  something  it  has  not  the  power  to  do  at  all. 
There  is  no  chance  at  all  of  hAving  it  go  through  this  committee 
without  a  point  of  order  being  raisea  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  same  rule  has  applied  in  the  past  when  the  com- 
mittee had  the  authority  to  legislate :  there  was  always  the  rule  that 
a  point  of  order  was  good. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  many  of  these  did  go  through. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Yes ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  matter  was 
presented  to  the  House  opposition  was  withdrawn.  I  am  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  your  statement  go  into  the  record  so  that  we  will  have 
this  source  of  information  for  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  only  point  I  make  is  that  if  this  committee  should 
attempt  what  you  suggest,  there  would  not  be  any  chance  of  success. 
The  only  way  you  can  get  what  you  desire  is  to  go  to  the  committee 
that  has  authority  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  imperative  that  some  recom- 
mendation for  advancement  be  made  in  view  of  the  long  and  very 
valuable  services  of  some  of  the  bureau  chiefs,  and  I  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  one  ov  two  of  tliese  men  will 
entirely  change  the  outlook  of  the  situatiotx  to  ttve  young  men  and 
j^ive  them  renewed  confidence  of  the  possib\\uv  (A  s»omfe  oppovtumty 
in  the  Government  service.    We  have  niex\    vVe  ^^'  ^omet,  oi  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv:  Dr.  Taylo^      \v^  vW  ^v\te«i\\  oi  P\aivt 
Industrv;  and  Prof.  MacDonald,  of  the   V^  c^\\  o\^^«^^^^^  vj\vo  are 
men  of  Outstanding  ability  that  can  not  V^^\  ^fc'^  ce^^^^^'^''^^^^ 
should  be  made  by  vou  to  take  care  of  sur^>^   >^  A^  .      v    ^  v   v> 

Mr,  Magee.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned    V^v^    v^>^.    rN^'"'^^^      v^ 
responsibility  of  it.    If  such  conditions^  ^  ^    j^  ^^S.^^^^'^^^^' 
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duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  go  to  the  proi)er  com- 
mittee. You  will  not  get  anywhere  by  making  an  appeal  to  a  com- 
mittee that  has  no  authority  m  the  matter. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  a  new  situation  that  has  come  up ;  we  did  not 
know  this. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  rule  has  only  recently  been  amended. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  been  guided  by  the  past,  and  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  not  necessary  at  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  know  what  the  facts  are  and  go  to  the  committee  where  you 
can  get  relief. 

Dr.  Ball.  Even,  if  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  bill  through  this  other 
committee,  it  would  have  to  come  back  to  you  for  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  automatic;  if  the  salary  was  author- 
ized, it  would  be  up  to  this  committee  to  provide  for  the  salary,  other- 
wise there  would  not  be  any  question  about  it.  If  the  salary  was 
authorized  by  the  other  committee,  we  would  not  have  anythmg  to 
do  but  provide  the  moneys\  authorized. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  That  would  be  a  long-drawn-out  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further.  Dr.  Ball? 

Dr.  Ball.  Nothing  further  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  Mr.  Silver  present? 

Mr.  Kile.  Mr.  Silver  and  also  Mr.  Howard  were  to  be  here  this 
morning,  but  were  called  before  another  committee  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  present  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

AL^  Anderson.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  you,  Mr.  Kile. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  M.  KILE,  AMEBICAIT  FABM  BITBEAIT 

FEDEBATION. 

Mr.  Kile.  Of  course,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Silver  are  extremely 
interested  in  this  subject  and  have  been  following  it  very  closely 
from  day  to  day,  and  1  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  very  much  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  It  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  realizing  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  year  to  year  and  also  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  go  into  organizations  and  has 
noticed  the  results  of  scientific  work  in  a  way  he  has  never  gotten  it 
before.  So  that  to-day  we  are  considerably  more  interested  in  the 
matter  and  want  to  work  with  you  in  every  way  possible  to  correct 
some  of  the  conditions  that  exist. 

We  feel  very  badly  over  the  fact  that  the  men  can  not  be  kept  at  the 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture:  good  men  are  having  to  leave  it  rig^t 
along,  and  we  feel  that  it  certainly  reflects  upon  the  Government. 
The  way  we  look  at  it  is  this :  In  the  first  place,  we  hear  a  good  deal 
of  talk  from  time  to  time  about  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  some  people  make  comparisons  which 
seem  to  reflect  that  the  farmers  are  getting  an  undue  part  of  the 
Government's  expenditures.  We  went  to  considerable  trouble  to 
analyze  this  and  came  to  approximately  the  same  conclusion  as  did 
Dr.  ftall.  After  you  have  taken  out  the  amounts  not  chargeable  to 
the  farmers  themselves,  but  which  benefit  all  the  people  equally,  such 
as  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  acts,  meat  inspection,  control 
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and  police  duty,  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  national  forests,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  other  work  of  various  kinds,  even  including 
the  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  some  $11*000,000,  it  comes 
down  to  around  $20,000,000  tnat  goes  into  this  fund  for  the  actual 
development  of  agriculture.  Now,  $20,000,000  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  business  that  represents  $80^00,000,000  of  capital  is  mighty 
small — one-fortieth  of  1  per  cent.  There  are  plenty  of  businesses 
that  spend  ten  times  that  much  in  developing  their  scientific  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  this  point :  That  it  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  for  the  individual  farmer  to  go  ahead  and  do  much  of  this 
work.  The  point  is  brought  up  that  the  farmer  groups  should  do 
some  of  this  work.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question,  because  there  is 
at  present  no  association  which  could  carry  on  this  work,  and  also, 
as  Dr.  Ball  brought  out,  the  individual  or  scattered  group  can  not  do 
it,  since  their  costly  improvements  would  immediately  be  used  by 
their  competitors.  So  that  it  has  to  be  done  by  public  funds  in  order 
to  be  done  economically  and  efficientl3\ 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  whether  this  expenditure  is  worth 
while,  as  I  think  that  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  For  instance,  the  one  appropriation  of  $250,000 
used  several  years  ago  to  introduce  and  establish  durum  wheat  now 
produces  in  this  country  $r)(),00(),()()0  every  year.  Take  the  instance 
of  the  introduction  of  tropical  fruits  into  this  country,  which  brings 
us  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  everv  vear  that  normally  would 
go  to  other  countries;  the  raising  of  rice  in  California,  and  other 
instances  which  return  each  year  more  than  the  whole  Department 
of  Agriculture  costs.  So  if  we  work  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
it  is  worth  while,  there  is  no  argument  to  it.  You  are  getting  back 
$100  for  every  dollar  going  into  it. 

But,  of  course,  you  are  up  against  the  proi)osition  of  having  to 
economize,  and  I  certainly  sympathize  with  this  committee,  because 
the  line  between  your  duty  to  the  taxpayer  and  your  duty  to  the 
farmer  is  no  broacf  line.  1  ou  have  your  troubles  there.  The  temper 
all  through  Congress  seems  to  be  reduce,  reduce,  cut  to  a  minimum 
this  year.  I  have  some  tables  here  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Eiliciency,  which,  if  you  will  note,  shows  that  the  Government 
estimates  for  1922  make  a  total  of  $1,794,000,000  to  be  expended  for 
past  wars,  while  the  estimate  for  the  Military  Establishment  alone 
IS  $852,000,000,  and  the  Na\^  $695,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  total 
asked  for  on  account  of  past  wars  and  present  defense  is  $3,342,000,- 
000.  Last  year  the  actual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  88  per 
cent  of  all  the  moneys  spent  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  may  be  wrong.  If  you  are  going 
to  maintain  an  Army,  you  hav^e  a  certain  amount  of  expense  you 
can  not  avoid,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Navy.  That  is  a 
fixed  expense  and  can  be  reduced  only  to  a  certain  minimum,  as  is 
true  also  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
you  have  to  maintain  the  service;  but  when  you  go  beyond  that  point 
you  get  directly  into  the  question  of  whether  the  appropriation  as 
such  should  exist  or  if  conditions  justify  you  in  making  it  a  new 
proposition  in  face  of  the  conditio/is. 

ilr.  Kile.  That  is  to  be  taken  into  consic\^.  ^yoiv;  bwt  ttie  point  I 
a-m  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  That,  taking  tV^s/^  \i\lo  consideration,  it 
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would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  as  though  we  were  putting  too  much 

into  nonproductive  activities,  and  when  we  come  to  productive 
affairs — that  is,  for  every' other  purpose  connected  with  Govenmient 
affairs — we  only  spend  12  per  cent.  1  want  to  make  the  point  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  save  money  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  if  you  aid  away  with  the  whole  business  you 
would  (mly  save  1.8  per  cent  of  your  total  estimates.  Part  of  that  is 
a  stated  annual  appropriation,  and  if  you  cut  out  the  remaining  part, 
which  might  be  considered  as  going  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  would  only  reduce  the  total  (iovemment  appropria- 
tion bv  something  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  So  that,  looking 
at  it  from  a  broad  viewpoint,  the  amount  of  money  it  is  pot?sible  to 
save  by  cutting  in  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so  small  that 
it  seems  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  aj^poition  the  expenses  of 
the  Uovermnent  should  look  elsewhere  for  any  big  reduction.  And 
we  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  this  reduction  should  come,  or 
rather  should  be  made  to  come,  from  the  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments. I  believe  a  great  many  sympathize  with  that  idea,  and 
we  hoi^e  that  something  can  be  done  along  that  line. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  this  matter  of  salaries.  I  had  prepared 
figures  and  gotten  some  matter  together  which  shows  a  comparison 
with  other  groups  of  the  Government.  My  figures  on  this  as  regards 
comparisons  with  the  Army  and  Navy  seem  to  be  identical  with  those 
submitted  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  I  will  cite  a  definite 
instance,  however,  which  proves  the  higher  scales  in  the  Navy.  I 
will  say  that  this  comparison  was  broujjht  about  by  the  transfer 
of  the  j)ersonnel  of  the  (^oast  and  (Tcodetic  Survey  recently  to  the  ^avj 
Department. 

These  men,  mostly  engineers — at  least,  quite  a  large  number  of 
them  were  engineers — had  their  salaries  increased  by  the  mere  fact 
of  being  transferred,  some  of  them  as  much  as  180  per  cent,  and  the 
average  increase  w^as  80  per  cent.  This  shows  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  scales  m  the  Military  Establishment  and  some  of 
the  civil  establishments. 

I  can  only  emphasize  the  statements  that  have  already  been  made 
about  conditions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  sala- 
ries, and  add  this  point — that  it  is  not  a  condition  that  has  existed 
only  to-day.  but  has  existed  for  some  time  back.  I  was  formerly 
connected  with  a  commercial  concern,  doing  strictly  agricultural  work, 
and  having  received  the  same  sort  of  training  as  the  men  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  all  our  men  in  that  concern  the 
salaries  averaged  fi:om  75  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  we  could 
have  gotten  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  None  of  us  would 
have  thought  of  going  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  farmer  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  view  of  this  matter  of 
salaries  in  recent  years,  as  I  l>elieve  Dr.  Ball  has  mentioned.  Take 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  for  instance.  Our  president  receives 
$15,000,  and  we  have  a  number  of  salaries  that  run  $12,000  and 
$10,000  a  year  for  heads  of  departments.  We  take  a  man  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  pay  him  almost  twice  as  much  as  he 
gets  from  that  department. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  that  affect  your  conscience  any? 

Mr.  Kile.  It  does  sometimes,  because  we  hate  to  be  in  competition 
with  the  department.    We  feel  that  we  have  almost  as  much  interest 
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in  the  department  as  in  the  federation.  Right  now  we  are  interested 
in  the  question  of  marketing  and  have  to  depend  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  market  information,  both  here  and  in  foreign 
oountries,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  especially  interested  at 
this  time,  more  so  than  in  any  previous  year^  We  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  farming  industry  is  just  as  important  as  any  other 
and  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  that  work,  helping  to  develop  it, 
must  compare  favorably  with  those  in  any  other  industry.  Since  the 
farmer  himself  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  these  things,  he 
pretty  strongly  suggests  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
works  right  with  the  farmer,  needs  recognition  and  should  be  placed 
on  somewhat  the  same  basis. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  limitations  of 
this  committee.  We  feel  that  you  are  sympathetically  with  us;  we 
have  talked  with  various*  individuals  and  noted  your*  remarlcB,  and 
feel  that  you  jire  in  thorough  sympathy  with  us.  You  have  men- 
tioned certain  limitations.  Now,  the  federation  wants  to  work  with 
you  in  any  way  we  can  to  correct  this ;  and,  as  Dr.  Ball  has  pointed 
out,  the  i^o&sibility  of  getting  action  at  this  session  comes  down  to 
this  committee.  Let  me  see  it  I  understand  this  clearly :  This  appro- 
priation calls  for  $7,500  for  the  heads  of  departments.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  your  statutory  limit  is  $5,000,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  recommend  this  $7,500  without  it  being  subject  to 
II  point  of  order,  which  perhaps  might  knock  it  out? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct,  except  that  there  is  no  "  perhaps  " 
about  it.  If  we  should  recommend  an  appropriation  in  excess  of 
the  statutory  limit,  if  any  man  on  the  floor  of  the  House  objected,  it 
would  go  out. 

Mr.  Kile.  Do  you,  consider  it  possible  to  take  this  to  another  com- 
mittee in  the  limitecl  time  available^  as  I  understand  it,  this  must 
be  acted  upon  in  the  next  10  days ;  is  the  bill  liable  to  be  reported 
oiit  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  say  in  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  Kele.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  then,  would  it.  to  get 
any  action  under  way  in  that  time  which  would  overcome  tne  limi- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  barely  possible  that  if  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  authorized  carrying  the  increase  that  it  might  be 
done.    However,  I  would  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  probability  is  that  they — the  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture— would  have  to  be  paid  and  bring  in  a 
denciency  to  meet  the  difference.  If  increased  salaries  were  author- 
ized by  the  proper  committee  and  fixed  by  Congress,  I  think  that 
if  no  moneys  had  previously  been  appropriated  the  excess  would 
be  met  bv  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

I  think  that  is  being  done  now  in  the  case  ^f  itvcrease  in  salaries 
for  both  Army  and  Navy  ofiicers.  I  think  it  i^  y^xfxg  considered  now ; 
I  think  that  matter  has  been  taken  up. 

Mr.  Kile.  That  is  with  another  committer  ^ 

Mr.  Maoee.  Their  salaries  were  increase^  ^  .^o  ^^^»sX,  session, 
and  I  understand  they  are  now  being  met  W  ^\\<^^^c\«^^  ^'^'^^'^^J^ 
tion.    The  increased  salaries  were  pwd  f  ^^^^^^^^  ^^s5ft«wbl  >D«^xt 

effective.  ^^V  ^  if^ 
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Mr.  Kile.  It  would  certainly  help  tnih  proposition,  help  bring  it 
before  the  House  in  the  proper  light,  if  this  committee  would  go  as 
far  as  it  can  and  even  further  than  they  think  thej  might  go,  and 
recommend  this  proposition,  taking  the  chance  that  it  would  o^  ruled 
out  on  a  point  of  ordef. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  no  chance  at  all;  we  have  knowledge  that  some 
men  on  the  floor  intend  to  do  it ;  there  is  no  chance  except  what  God 
Almighty  might  give  it. 

Mr.  EoLE.  JDut  a  bill  ^reported  out  would  certainly  stand  as  having 
had  your  recommendation,  and  that  in  itself  would  perhaps  help 
materially. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  have  to  take  an  oath  of  office  to  perform  our 
duties.  Now,  do  you  think  under  that  oath  you  would  want  to  re- 
port out  an  appropriation  of  money  which  you  knew  you  did  not 
have  the  slightest  right  to  report  out?  You  can  answer  that  " yes" 
or  "  no." 

Mr.  RrBEY.  If  we  violated  the  conditions  of  our  oath  of  office 
every  time  we  repoited  out  a  proposition  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  Meml^er  of  Congress  who  has  not  done 
so. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all.     He  has  asked  us  to 
do  something  that  we  have  not  the  authority  to  do  and  I  simply 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  under  like  circumstances. 
Mr.  Kile.  Thei-e  is  no  rule  to  keep  you  from  doing  it. 
Mr.  Magee.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  at  all.     I  told 
you  that  we  had  taken  an  oath  of  office  to  perform  our  duties  and 
asked  you  whether  under  that  oath  you  would  report  out  an  appro- 
priation of  money  which  you  knew  you  did  not  have  the  slightest 
right  to  report  out;  that  was  my  question. 
Mr.  Kile.  Under  the  circumstances  I  would. 
Mr.  Ri'bey.  We  reported  out  the  sundry  civil  bill  the  other  day 
with  a  provision  in  it  which  called  for  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Ma(;ee.  1  did  not  say  that:  I  simply  f)ut  the  fact  up  to  him 
if  he  were  in  our  shoes  what  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Kile.  You  have  a  right  to  report  it  out  because  your  oath  did 
not  exclude  you  in  any  way  from  making  such  a  report. 

Mr,  Magee.  I  will  tell  3^ou  what  vour  position  is,  m  my  judgment. 
You  are  like  the  professor  in  one  of  our  great  universities  who  wrote 
nie  the  other  day  and  said  "  I  am  for  rigid  economy  for  public  ex- 
penditure, but  here  is  an  object  which  I  think  the  Government  should 
be  liberal  in  when  making  an  appropriation."    I  wrote  him  back  that 
many  good  citizens,  perfectly  good  citizens,  are  in  favor  of  rigid 
economy  in  public  expenditures  except  for  the  object  for  which  he 
or  she  wants  an  appropriation.    They  want  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  their  own  proposition  but  want  the  other  fellow  cut  off  and  re- 
duced.   Now,  you  want  the  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  reduced 
but  want  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  making  no  complaint  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  but  your  posi- 
tion is  to  get  what  you  want  and  to  the  devil  with  the  other  feUow. 

Mr.  Kile.  I  believe  I  stated  we  were  in  sympathy  with 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Yes;  you  are  in  sympathy  but  if  you  can 
get  what  you  want,  why  to  the  devil  with  the  other  fellow.  Your 
position  is  the  position  of  every  good  citizen  who  comes  before  a 
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committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  get  what  he  wants  and  to  tht* 
ievil  with  the  other  fellow.  He  is  for  economy  toward  the  other 
fellow  but  wants  liberality  for  himself.  Now,  what  are  the  membei*s 
)f  the  committee  to  do?  Are  they  going  to  make  fish  of  one  and 
lesh  of  another,  or  are  they  going  to  do  it  equitably. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  not  going  to  do  justice  by  doing  injustice 
o  everybody  instead  of  just  a  few. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  may  be  your  view  and  if  you  want  to  make  ex- 
eptions  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  speak  for  myself.  You  seemed 
o  want  to  know  how  the  members  of  this  committee  felt  and  so  far 
s  I  am  concerned  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  which 
re  have  not  the  authority  to  report  out.    If  you  have  any  complaint, 

say  that  it  is  your  duty  and  responsibility  to  go  to  the  committee 
v'hich  has  the  power,  and  that  is  a  duty  and  responsibility  which  you 
an  not  shift  to  a  committee  that  has  no  authority. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  old  judge  who  was  willing 
o  take  the  matter  under  advisement  but  was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  consider  mv  duty. 

Mr.  Kile.  My  arguments  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  ap- 
propriations, generally  speaking,  and  those  of  the  Department  of 
iLgriculture  should  be  placed  in  different  catagories. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  members  of  the  com- 
fiittee  feel  about  it  or  do  you  want  them  to  jolly  you  and  give  you 
ome  soft  soap  and  molasses.  I  say  exactly  what  the  law  is  and  what 
uthority  they  have.  Perhaps  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a 
)olitician  but  a  lawyer  and  when  a  man  comes  to  me  with  a  proposi- 
ion  I  tell  him  exactly  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Kile.  You  have  your  own  personal  preference  and  do  as  you 
)lease,  naturally,  on  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  t  would  not  say  preference. 

Mr.  Kile.  Is  there  anvthing  in  the  oath  you  have  taken,  or  in  your 
luties  as  you  see  them  that  would  prevent  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  that  wojuld 
)revent  any  ordinary  individual  from  making  an  assinine  fool  of 
limself.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything  that  prevents  that  if  he 
nsists  on  doing  it. 

Mr.  Kile.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  to  be 
)rought  out  in  this  connection,  but  we  do  feel  tnat  the  appropriation 
vas  cut  to  the  bone  last  year — to  the  point  where  it  very  seriously 
nterf  ered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  and  bj  so  doing  you 
educe  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  Nation,  which  is  certainly 

first  consideration.  National  defense  is  a  major  consideration,  there 
s  no  question  about  that,  but  we  do  question,  however,  whether  it  is 
rise  to  reduce  our  producing  power  merely  to  increase  or  put  at  an 
nusual  level  the  defense  power.  We  have  got  to  have  something  to 
[ef end  or  it  is  not  worth  while  having  an  Army  or  a  Navy. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  mention.    We  all  hear 

great  deal  about  the  necessity  for  reducing  expenses — that  we  are 
lijghty  poor  and  have  to  reduce  on  appropriations.  The  Secretary 
f  the  Treasury  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that.  We  can  not 
uite  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  others  in  the  view 
hat  we  are  so  extremely  poor  that  we  must  exercise  ruthless  economy. 
t  is  true  that  we  owe  a  lot  of  money,  but  since  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
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it  does  not  seem  such  a  serious  matter  to  us  and  I  do  not — I  am  speak- 
ing for  our  organization  because  we  have  discussed  the  matter  and 
Mr.  Silver  and  Mr.  Howard  expected  to  present  the  matter — feel  that 
we  are  justified  in  cuttin<r  expenditures  to  the  point  where  our  pro- 
ductive powers  will  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Magke.  a  frrent  many  good  citizens  have  stated  that  the  coun- 
try was  governed  all  right,  but  the  people  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of 
certainty  on  the  2d  day  of  November.    I  cio  not  know  that  it  con- 
vinced anybody  or  that  the  convictions  made  were  erroneous,  but 
everj'body"  that  I  know  is  trying  to  reduce  taxation,  excess-profit 
taxes,  etc!! ;  but  all  that  is  immaterial.    Nobody  is  raising  the  question 
that  the  salaries  of  these  learned  men  are  sufficient.    Every  learned 
man,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ball,  everjr  reasonable  man  knows  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  them  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  but  you 
are  putting  up  to  the  committee  something  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  do,  no  power  at  all,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  to  the 
committee  that  has  the  power  and  present  your  proposition  to  that 
committee.    Is  that  not  fair? 

Mr.  Kile.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  and  I  appreciate  it ;  that  is,  your  sugges- 
tion. I  only  point  out  that  your  favorable  recommendations  on  this 
would  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  that  committee. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  simply  ask  us  to  do  something  like  setting  our- 
selves up  as  a  man  of  straw  that  would  be  knocked  over  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  would  not  be  made  a  man  of  straw  to  be  knocked 
over.  If  you  want  to  put  yourself  up  as  a  man  of  straw  to  be 
knocked  over  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kile.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  points  to 
be  brought  out  except  a  lot  of  data  which  you  have  already  heard 
in  other  forms.  But  we  do  want  to  work  with  you  in  any  way  we 
can  and  feel  that  we  ought  to  by  all  means  get  together  in  such  a  way 
that  the  department  can  be  adequately  supported,  and  if  vou  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  along  that  line  we  should  be  glacl  to  have 
them. 

Friday,  January  7,  1^1. 
for  acquismox  of  laxds  at  headwaters  of  navigable  streams. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  the  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  $10,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  at  the 
headwaters  of  navigable  streams  under  the  Weeks  law. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Sherman,  the  Associate  Fores- 
ter, to  take  charge  of  this  hearing,  as  he  is  more  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  first  Rep- 
resentative W.  C.  Hawley,  of  Oregon,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  C.  HAWLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  On  the  adoption  of 
the  law  known  as  the  Weeks  law  the  Speaker  appointed  as  members 
from  the  House  Representative  Gordon  Lee,  of  Georgia,  and  myself. 
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We  have  served  continuously  on  the  commission  since  its  inception. 
I  have  practicallv  participated  in  every  meeting  and  every  purchase 
that  the  commission  has  made. 

The  act  authorizes  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  protection  of  the 
navigability  of  navigable  streams.  It  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $11,000,000  and  the  first  appropriation  made  was  $1,000,000.  But 
the  bill  passed  so  late  that  the  $1,000,000  was  not  used  and  of  the 
next  $2,000,000  only  a  part  was  used.  We  could  not  wisely  expend 
the  money  under  the  information  we  then  had. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  $1,000,000  became  available 
under  this  act  in  1913  and  $2,000,000  was  appropriated  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hawi-ey.  Before  the  commission  could  organize  and  have  the 
examinations  made  in  the  field  that  were  necessary  for  our  informa- 
tion before  we  could  make  purchases,  the  $3,000,000  had  practically 
lapsed.  That  was  replaced  later  on  by  additional  appropriations, 
and  $600,000  was  appropriated  in  a  recent  bill,  so  that  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases,  and  a 
part  of  which  is  now  available,  has  been  $11,600,000. 

The  commission  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture,  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the 
House.  The  commission  has  no  salary  list  either  for  itself  or  for 
any  of  its  emploveos.  We  use,  as  provided  in  the  act,  the  Geological 
Survey  for  the  determination  of  the  areas  in  which  the  lands  for  the 
protection  of  the  navigability  of  navigable  streams  should  be  selected, 
and  upon  that  information  we  have  established  certain  purchase 
areas  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Then  we  use  the  Forest  Service  for  making  physical  examinations 
of  the  land,  of  the  water  flow,  the  character  of  the  growths,  the  mer- 
chantable timber  and  the  stuff  which  will  grow  into  merchantable 
quality.  They  also  get  information  for  us  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  making  inquiries  as  to  sales  within  that  locality  within  recent 
periods:  the  rates  at  which  lands  are  assessed  for  the  purpose  of 
State  and  local  taxation,  and  if  timber  sales,  outside  of  the  sales  of 
land  and  timber  together,  are  made,  what  the  timber  sales  have  been 
and  the  prices  received  for  the  timber  so  sold.  We  have  never  asked 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  never  will,  to  change  its  recommendation 
on  the  areas  to  be  established,  because  that  is  a  scientific  matter,  and 
after  they  have  determined  what  lands  were  necessary  to  protect  the 
navigability  of  the  streams  drained  by  them  we  assume  that  to  be  the 
established  fact. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  are  included  in  this  survey? 

Mr.  Hawi^y.  There  are  included  in  the  total  purchase  areas  aboutf' 
8,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  have  already  been  purchased? 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  have  had  surveyed  and  prepared  for  purchase 
about  1,800,000  acres.  Of  these,  we  have  purchased  or  contracted 
to  purchase  1,424,000  acres,  speaking  in  round  numbers.  There  are 
alwavs  areas  that  have  been  surveyed  which  will  not  be  purchased 
finally  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
sellers,  all  of  this  land  being  privately  owned  land.  So  the  Forest 
Service  always  has  a  considerable  area  surveyed  and  prepared  for 
recommendation,  anticipating  purchases  by  the  commission. 

We  have  paid  for  the  lands  purchased^  O^Y^  the  average,  $5.21  an 
acre.     This  last  year,  1920,  we  purchased  5^  \\t\\^  ^^^^  101,000  acres, 
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and  we  paid,  on  the  average,  $4.44  an  acre,  or  77  cents  less  than  the 
average  of  all  the  period. 

In  the  making  or  the  surveys,  upon  my  own  motion — coming  from 
a  public-land  State — we  determined  that  there  should  be  honzontal 
surveys.  The  lands  in  the  South  had  been  sold  upon  the  up-and- 
down  principle,  follow  ing  the  contour  of  the  grouncf,  but  we  cfecided 
that  the  purchase  should  be  made  cm  horizontal  surveys.  That  has 
decreasecl  the  acreage  as  offered  by  th^  sellers,  but  has  given  us  actual 
areas  for  every  dollar  we  haxe  expended. 

After  we  have  established  a  purchase  area  and  the  Forest  Service 
has  made  an  examination  of  the  lands  and  prepared  its  report — and 
all  these  reports  are  in  writing — they  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
records  of  the  commission  and  can  6e  referred  to  at  any  time  by  any 
citizen  who  desires  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  any  purchase. 
The  Forest  Service  enters  into  tentative  agreements,  under  our  au- 
thorization, with  the  sellers  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  by  taking 
options  upon  them.  Then  these  options  are  presented  to  us  at  stated 
intervals  for  our  consideration.    . 

If  you  will  observe  this  map,  opposite  page  27,  you  will  see  that  in 
that  purchase  area  we  have  approximately  purchased  half  of  the 
area.  The  question  might  be  asked.  Why  did  we  not  consolidate  the 
purchases  as  we  went  along,  or  why  did  we  not  complete  the  pur- 
chases on  an}'  given  area  beiore  we  purchased  in  another  area?  The 
answer  to  that  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  think  has  already  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  committee.  When  we  began  the  work  we  ascer- 
tained that  enterprising  individuals  had  taken  options  on  lands  that 
we  would  likely  purchase  and  were  holding  them  at  a  profit  to  them- 
selves. We  decided  that  we  would  purchase  only  from  the  owners 
of  the  lands  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  or  some  time  before,  so 
that  anyone  taking  an  option  with  the  intention  of  making  a  profit 
as  an  agent  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so. 

In  order  to  prevent  another  thing  that  would  have  happened  if 
we  bought  hurriedly  in  a  given  area  or  bought  in  one  area  until  we 
had  completed,  we  established  a  purchase  area  and  within  reason- 
able limits  in  that  purchase  ai*ea  proceeded  to  buy  the  lands  that 
were  offered,  and  by  excluding  certain  tracts  that  were  offered  at  un- 
leasonable  prices  we  left  spaces  between  the  areas  we  purchased. 
The  purchasers  who  thus  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Government  more 
than  their  land  was  worth  by  asking  too  high  prices  lost  the  sale: 
we  gradually  surroimded  their  lands  with  the  Government-owned 
lands,  and  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  considerable  portions  of 
those  lands  since  that  time.  I  remember  in  one  instance — I  will  not 
state  in  which  area  it  was — a  very  strong  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  commission  to  })urchase  lands  at  the  prices  offered.  I 
was  sent  by  the  commission  to  confer  with  a  body  of  men  interested 
in  having  purchases  made  in  the  area,  acting  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  and  not  because  financially  interested,  and  I  told  those  gentle- 
men— and  they  were  very  important  gentlemen,  both  in  State  offices 
and  in  private  life — that  as  one  member  of  the  commission  I  would 
never  agree  to  pay  any  more  for  any  piece  of  land  than  it  seemed  to 
be  reasonably  worth  in  comparison  with  other  lands  in  that  vicinity: 
that  the  thing  for  them  to  do,  if  they  desired  these  lands  r>nrp.l)!ijc;e<1 
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and  added  to  the  areas  for  forest  purposes,  was  to  go  to  the  sellers 
and  induce  them  to  take  a  reasonable  price.  As  a  result  of  that  pol- 
icy we  acquired  those  lands  for  30  per  cent  less  than  they  were  of- 
fered originally,  as  I  remember. 

We  are  asking  at  this  time  an  authorization  of  $10,000,000,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  or  that  a  part  be  available  each  year  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  ANDERONi  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
estimate  is  clear  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  I  understand  that  the  estimate  asks  that  the  amount 
be  available  until  expended.  Our  theory  was,  as  I  remember  the  dis- 
cnaBions  in  the  commission,  that  it  would  probably  cover  a  period 
of  some  five  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  reason  for  tying  up  $10,000,000  for 
the  next  five,  six,  seven,  or  ei^ht  years  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Only  for  this'  reason :  I  understand  this  to  be  a  na- 
tional policy  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  the  commission  ought 
to  have  funds  not  only  for  this  year's  purchases  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  surveys  and  examinations  of  lands  for  next  year's  pur- 
chases, and  opportunity  to  have  continuous  surveys  made  and  to 
Surchase  lands  advantageously  to  the  Government,  which  we  can  not 
o  if  the  work  is  not  continuously  carried  on.  Also,  the  men  in  the 
Forest  Service  engaged  in  making  the  examination  work  would  be 
without  occupation ;  we  would  have  to  lay  them  off  for  a  time,  and 
if  it  is  a  continuing  policy  they  ought  to  be  continuously  at  work  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  of  purchase  as  they  develop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  very  true,  but  in  order  to  keep  them  con- 
tinuously at  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  appix)priate  $10,000,000  and 
keep  it  tied  up  for  the  next  six  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  the  committee  feels  it  ought  not  to  appropriate 
$10,000,000  and  make  it  available  until  expended,  you  might  authorize 
$10,000,000  and  make  $2,000,000  available,  so  that  we  would  have 
some  certain  plan  upon  which  to  base  our  operations,  but  I  earnestly 
commend  to  your  consideration  the  plan  submitted  by  the  commission 
and  in  the  estimate. 

The  necessity  for  the  additional  appropriation,  outside  of  its  being 
a  national  policy,  I  think  is  demonstrable  by  the  good  work  that  has 
already  been  done.    We  have  secured  some  very  valuable  lands;  they 
are  worth  a  great  deal  more  now,  and  if  the  (government  wanted  to 
sell  out  it  could  make  a  very  considerable  profit  on  its  holdings, 
f^cause  they  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  was  paid  for  them. 
Just  now  the  lumber  market  is  bad,  and  as  shown  by  the  purchases  of 
last  year,  the  next  few  years,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  best  time 
1^    Which  to  buy  considerable  areas.     Companies  which  have  com- 
pleted their  cuttings  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  lands  after  they  are  cut 
^ej*  in  order  to  use  the  money  for  other  purposes,  and  will  make 
hK^   Government  attractive  prices.    Continuing  that  policy  and  with 
P^^Qum  of  money  suggested,  we  can  acquire  very  considerable  areas, 
[  ^t^ixik,  at  very  attractive  prices.  The  Government  will  obtain  lands 
^^  less  if  it  is  the  first  rather  than  a  subsequent  purchase,  as  a  gen- 


%    ^o\i  will  notice  on  the  map  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention 
'^'^    there  are  large  areas  included  within  the  exterior  bo\3jv4».\\s^ 
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of  our  purchases.  If  those  interior  holdings  are  not  acquired,  there 
is  a  burden  on  the  Government  to  protect  them  in  order  to  protect 
our  adjoining  lands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  from  fire  loss? 

Mr.  Hawlet.  From  fire  and  from  depredation,  and  any  other  kind 
of  loss.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  commission,  if  the  appropriations 
are  continued,  to  fill  in  tnese  purchase  areas  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  our  present  holdings  just  as  far  as  we  can  without 
allowing  any  seller  to  hold  the  Government  for  a  higher  price  than 
the  land  is  reasonably  worth. 

There  is  one  new  purchase  area  that  we  have  in  mind  that  is  on  a 
very  important  watershed  and  which,  I  think^  would  come  well  within 
the  purview  of  the  law.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  areas  already 
estaolished  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  present  purchases  that 
are  quite  important  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  ought  to  be 
acquired,  and  I  think  I  state  clearly  the  idea  of  the  commission— 
and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Lee  and  myself  were  designated  to  appear  in 
their  behalf — when  I  say  that  it  is  our  intention  to  consolidate  the 
Government's  holdings  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  we  reserve  the 
right  at  any  time  to  reject  the  purchase  of  any  interior  or  other  hold- 
ing if  the  seller  shows  an  attempt  to  exact  an  undue  price  from  the 
(jovernment.  In  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  lands  which  persons 
were  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  which  were  neces- 
sary for  our  purposes,  we  obtained  an  amendment  to  the  law  giving 
us  the  right  to  use  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  We  have  not  used 
that  in  an  aggressive  manner  to  any  extent,  but  we  have  used  it  in 
order  to  effect  purchases  where  the  title  was  bad.  In  the  South  in 
many  places,  in  fact,  practically  all  over  the  purchase  areas  in  that 
section  they  have  informal  agreements  for  the  transfer  of  lands, 
sometimes  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  the  memory  of  persons  living  as 
to  who  the  owner  of  the  land  is,  and  nearly  every  title,  the  solicitor 
tells  us,  is  faulty  to  some  extent.  So  we  agree  with  the  purchaser  upon 
the  price  and  then  institute  a  friendly  suit  in  court  and  have  a  sale 
ordered,  and  in  that  way  the  (rovernment  acquires  the  title  without 
defect.  We  have  not  acquired  any  land  upon  which  there  is  a  cloud 
in  any  respect  upon  the  title  thereto. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Is  there  any  sum  now  remaining  to  the  credit 
of  the  commission  ( 

Mr.  Hawlky.  There  is  a  sum  now  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
commission  which  Jimounts  to  $445,0(K). 

Mr.  AxDKKsoN.  That  sum  will  be  covered  entirely  by  purchases 
already  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  are  some  recent  purchases  to  be  charged 
against  this  sum.  Out  of  this  fund,  when  we  make  a  purchase,  we 
charge  it  against  the  available  balance.  Of  course,  if  the  purchase 
is  not  consummated,  that  goes  back  into  the  available  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  this  $4-(K),0()()  is  now  a  free  balance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  With  the  above  reservations,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  has 
charge  of  the  examination  work,  will  answer  that  question  more  in 
detail  when  he  appears,  and  T  respectfully  suggest  that  you  inquire 
of  him  relative  to  these  details. 

In  the  areas  we  have  purchased  there  has  been  great  destruction. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  Mr.  I^ee  and  I  saw  had  been  burned  so  that 
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it  looked  as  if  the  land  would  be  denuded  of  vegetation  for  a  long 
period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  prior  to  the  purchase? 
Mr.  Hawlet.  Prior  to  the  purchase.  And  some  of  the  land  we 
refused  to  purchase  because  of  its  very  badly  burned  state  at  the 
price  it  was  offered,  and  what  we  did  purchase  was  obtaind  for  a 
very  low  price.  It  was  necessary  and  would  readily  reforest  when 
protected.  But  under  the  protection  given  it  by  the  Forest  Service 
the  growths  are  being  reestablished;  the  flood  waters  are  being  re- 
tained in  the  upper  reaches ;  the  waters  do  not  all  rush  down  imme- 
diately after  precipitation  or  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows,  but 
they  are  retained  in  the  humus  and  in  the  forest  cover,  so  that  there 
is  a  more  continuous  flow ;  the  water  is  less  high  at  the  flood  season 
and  not  so  low  at  the  low  season  of  the  water,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  the  protection  of  the  navigability  of  navigable 
streams. 

The  areas  that  are  bein^  protected  are  open  for  the  public  for 
play^ounds,  under  restrictions,  so  that  the  people  in  New  England 
and  m  the  south,  where  these  lands  are  adjacent  to  the  cities,  can 
go  on  them  and,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  can  fish,  hunt,  camp, 
and  have  outings  in  a  safe  and  protected  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  protection  of  these  lands  from  depreda- 
tion and  from  fire  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  forest  services  of  the  States,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Immediately  after  we  acquire  a  tract  of  land  under 
the  law  it  becomes  national  forest  land,  and  you  carry  in  your  bills 
items  of  appropriation  for  the  protection  oi  these  torests,  just  as 
you  do  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  in  the  West. 

The  protection  of  these  lands  has  greatly  added  to  their  value; 
we  are  selling  from  them  continuously  various  products;  we  are 
selling:  lumber,  acid  wood,  cord  wood,  and  other  products.  We  are 
allowing  the  growing  stuff  to  come  into  maturity  in  order  to  make 
it  as  profitable  to  the  Government  as  possible  without  detriment  to 
"the  proposition  of  protecting  the  navigability  of  streams. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  say  what  the  return  has  been  from  these 
lands  since  this  policy  was  adopted? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  not  the  last  figures. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  not  state  the  total,  but  the  total  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $110,000. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  Forest  Service  will  put  an  answer  to 
your  question  in  the  record.  So  on  the  part  of  the  commission  we 
r^commed  that  you  continue  this  work,  and  that  you  continue  the 
organization  that  has  been  built  up  for  the  examination  of  lands,  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  extend  the  work,  fill  in  the  areas,  decrease 
the  per  acre  cost  of  administration  of  each  area,  and  protect  the 
^'navigability  of  navigable  streams,  as  was  intended  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  been  the  average  expenditure  of  the  com- 
^^iission  per  year? 

Air.  Hawley.  Ourselves? 

3tf r.  Anderson.  Yes ;  for  the  acquisition  of  lands, 
^r.  Hawley.  You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  commission,  from 
es  7  to  11,  the  total  expenditures.    The  expenditures  on  the  lands 
^t  we  have  acquired  are  about  $8,000,000,  but  th^t  \nc\vW  <5\\n  >5fc 
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a  little  over  $1,000,000  a  year.  I  think  the  program  ought  to  be  en- 
larged a  little  for  the  reason  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  it  appears 
to  us,  with  the  experience  of  last  year,  that  the  next  few  years  will 
be  the  very  favorable  years  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  if  the 
policy  is  to  be  continued,  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  lands 
when  we  can  buy  them  on  the  best  terms  for  the  Government  would 
be  good  business  policy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  year  was  carried — ^was  carried  in  this  bill  i 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  appropriation  of  $600,000  was  carried  in  the 
Agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  hear  Representative 
Tilson. 


Friday,  January  7,  1921. 

for  acquisition  of  lands  at  headwaters  of  navigable  streams. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  A.  SHERMAN,  ASSOCIATE  FOBESTEB» 

DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICITLTTTBE.    . 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement  coverine 
the  entire  field  as  briefly  as  I  can.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Nationiu 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  on  November  7  the  conunission  in- 
structed Secretary  Baker,  as  president  of  the  commission,  to  transmit 
to  Congress,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  an  estimate  for  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Weeks  law,  by  which  the  act  of  March  1,  1911  (36 
Stats.,  961),  is  commonly  designated.  The  president  of  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  T()llowing  language  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  bill : 

There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiw 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1511 
(36  Stats.,  961),  as  amended,  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  at  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $10,000,000,  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

H.  R.  14854,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sells,  of  Tennessee;  H.  R.  15272, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  H.  R.  15523,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Georgia,  carry  similar  language. 

The  estimate  of  the  commission  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
o^l  Appropriations  and  printed  as  Document  916.  These  three  bills 
have  also  been  referred  to  the  same  committee,  and  it  is  upon  these 
measures  and  the  commission's  estimate  that  the  Forest  Service  de- 
sires to  be  heard. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  its 
objects  and  purposes,  have  already  been  very  admirably  presented 
by  Mr.  Hawlev,  as  a  member  of  the  commission.  The  original  act 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  and 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  years.  The  measure  did 
not  become  a  law  until  after  the  fiscal  year  1910  had  passed  and  only 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  remained,  so  that  during  that 
year  onlv  $17,230.76  was  'expended  put  of  the  $3,000,000  appro- 
priated K)r  the  first  two  years.    The  appropriation  bill  for  the  I)e- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1916, 
carried  an  item  of  $3,000,000  available  until  expended,  to  replace 
the  $3,000,000  which  lapsed  under  the  time  limitation  of  the  original 
appropriation.  The  act  of  Ju^y  24,  1919,  appropriating  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  carried  an  item  of  $600,000  to  further 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.       ^ 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  commission  had  acquired 
a  total  of  1,796,788  acres  of  land  at  an  average  price  of  $5.24  per 
acre.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  summary 
of  lands  approved  for  purchase  by  States,  the  total  purchase  price 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  being  $9,418,907.48. 

(Said  summary  follows:) 

Summary  of  lands  approved  for  purchase  by  States. 


State. 


Alabama 

ArkMisas 

Oeorjsia 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. . . 


Total. 


During  fiscal  year  1920. 


Acres. 


10,440 

18,400 

8,279 

1,613 

13,302 

4,701 


8,650 
10,631 
25.412 


Average 
price. 


$4.90 
3.44 
6.75 
9.07 
6.46 
8.78 


4.13 
3.87 
2.43 


101,428 


4.44 


Value. 


$51,189.50 
63,291.56 
55,898.42 
14,629.91 
85,929.82 
41,257.00 


35,700.00 
41.177.69 
61,688.40 


450,762.30 


Accumulative  to  June  30, 1920  . 


Acres. 


62,966 

36,529 
153,665 

32,153 
401,026 
326,786 

18.612 
246,675 
387, 888 
130,488 


1,796,788 


Average 
price. 


$4.73 
3.33 
6.65 
5  63 
6.69 
6.24 
5.55 
4.69 
3.62 
3.12 


5.24 


Value. 


$298,055.95 

121,795.21 
1,022,510.92 

181,071.00 
2,684,226.21 
2,039,352.40 

103,296.60 
1,158,331.72 
1,404,637.50 

407,629.97 


9,418,907.48 


Of  the  1,796,788  acres  acquired  by  the  commission  about  433,000 
acres  are  located  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  th^  remainder  being  located  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  details  as  to  the  special  reasons  urging  the 
original  appropriation.     I  will  say,  however,  that  the  situation  is 
^niich  more  urgent  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  original  appro- 
priation was  made.   The  public,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March 
^-?  1911,  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
^at  act,  rested  content  that  the  situation  was  being  taken  care  of. 
So  long  as  our  purchases  continue  and  they  feel  that  progress  is  being 
'^^de,  I  feel  that  there  will  be  no  special  demonstration  of  public 
f^ntiment  regarding  this  particular  item.    If  it  is  discontinued  at 
tne   present  time  I  feel  that  a  serious  mistake  will  be  made.     The 
^onijQiission  also  feels  that  the  work  should  be  continued  at  an  accele- 
J'ated  rate.    There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.    In  the  first  place, 
??   i^^l'  under  the  market  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time,  the 
^xnber  operator  left  considerable  timber  standing  in  the  woods  be- 
r^^^  it  could  not  be  removed  at  a  profit;  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
1^1^    prices  for  pulp  wood  and  for  acid  wood  by  wood-distillation 
^^^ts,  by  the  time  the  operator  gets  through  there  is  nothing  left 
l^j^^<iing  upon  the  ground  as  thick  as  your  wrist.     When  he  gets 

EPUgh  now  there  is  practically  nothing  left  but  the  bare  ground. 
J    "*^  our  original  purchases  of  cut-over  and  culled  land  we  got  the 
^^  in  a  comparatively  satisfactory  silvicultural  condition,  but  that 
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is  not. the  case  at  the  present  time  if  we  wait  until  the  timber  is  cut  and 
removed.  We  have  reached  a  stage  where,  if  we  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  forests,  we  must  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  land  befoBe  the 
present  crop  of  timber  is  cut  and  the  desolation  is  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far.  We  should  acquire  the  land  with  the  timber  on  it  in  order 
that  the  timber  may  be  sold  and  that  the  cutting  may  be  regulated, 
with  the  young  stuff  necessary  for  the  future  stand  retained  instead 
of  being  cut  and  removed.  That  will  require  the  payment  of  some- 
what higher  prices  per  acre  in  the  future  than  we  have  paid  in  the 
past :  it  will  mean  greatly  accelerated  returns  at  the  Treasury,  how- 
ever, since  in  the  past  we  have  had  little  to  dispose  of  except  such  mate- 
rial as  we  might  salvage  from  that  which  was  left  by  the  former 
owners  and  operators  under  the  belief  that  it  was  of  no  value. 
Secondly,  appropriations  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  for  the 
construction  of  roads  through  our  purchase  areas  in  the  national  for- 
ests. The  construction  of  these  roads  naturally  means  that  the  land 
tributary  to  them  is  getting  more  valuable.  We  should  make  our  pur- 
chases of  lands  tributary  to  the  contemplated  roads  in  advance  of 
construction ;  otherwise  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
higher  price  on  account  of  its  own  investment  in  road  construction. 

Furthermore,  the  very  fact  of  our  protecting  the  lands  that  the 
Government  has  already  purchased  gives  a  considerable  amount  of 

{)rotection  to  the  intermingled  holdings  as  a  by-product  of  these 
ands  by  reason  of  their  being  in  this  area  protected  against  fii-e, 
and  such  private  lands  are  each  year  increasing  in  value,  not  merely 
because  of  the  general  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  but  because  of 
the  special  value  given'  to  them  through  the  years  that  have  passed 
without  any  injury  from  fire,  a  service  that  is  actually  being  fur- 
nished at  Federal  expense.  Thirdly,  these  lands  should  be  purchased 
at  an  accelerated  rate  on  account  of  the  remaining  private  holdings 
being  a  menace  in  their  present  condition  to  the  adjoining  lands  of 
the  Forest  Service,  the  adjoining  lands  that  the  Government  has 
already  purchased  and  upon  which  it  depends  for  a  very  impor- 
tant public  service  in  the  future.  In  addition,  it  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  protect  and  administer  a  given  area  that  is  100  per  cent  in 
Government  ownership  than  where  half  the  lands  are  in  private 
ownership  and  intermingled  with  the  Government  holdings. 

Mr.  Hawley  has  explained  to  you  the  policy  of  the  commission  in 
rounding  out  the  holdings  it  has  already  acquired  and  its  policy  in 
endeavoring  to  complete  purchases  in  the  approved  areas  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  rather  than  to  extend  its  operations  at  the  present 
time  into  new  regions,  with  one  important  exception.  The  exception 
he  referred  to  is  an  area  of  approximately  1,000,000  acres  lying  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of  ]?ennsylvania  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Allegheny  River,  an  ai'ea  which  is  to-day  the  largest 
area  of  desolated  and  devastated  timborland  to  l>e  found  anywhere 
in  the  continental  United  States.  This  area  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  10  years  ago.  At  that 
time  they  found  that  200,000  acres  of  it  was 'practically  an  unpro- 
ductive waste,  and  a  recent  examination  made  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice indicates  that  the  area  of  severely  damaged  cut-over  land  is  to- 
day approximately  580,000  acres.  This  lies  at  the  headwaters  of  one 
of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  and  naturally 
affects  the  stream  flow  throughout  the  length  of  that  entire  system. 
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I  would  like  to  state,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Hawley  has  said, 
that  the  commission  does  not  contemplate  undertaking  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  areas  where  there  is  the  slightest  likelihood  of  the  btate 
being  interested  sufficiently  to  meet  the  problems  within  the  bound- 
aries of  her  own  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  such  place? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Where  that  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  State  of  New  York  is  making  great  strides 
in  that  direction ;  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  is  taking  very  encour- 
aging action  in  that  direction;  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
also  done  so  on  the  streams  that  are  intrastate,  but  has  not  acquired 
lands  of  any  consequence  whatever  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Alle- 
gheny^. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  suspend  and  allow 
Mr.  Pinchot  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time  in  orcler  that  he  may 
leave  for  his  train. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GIFFOED  PINCHOT. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  prepared  speech 
to  make.  I  was  asked  to  come  here,  and,  of  course,  I  am  very 
yreatly  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  extending  the  acquisi- 
;ions. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  just  referred  to  the  area  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  commission  has  considered  that  the  one  addi- 
tional area  that  should  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  May  I  say  a  word  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Surely.  • 

Mr.  Pinchot.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  something  in  the  neigh- 
>orhood  of  a  million  acres  in  two  or  three  western  counties  of  Penn- 
jylvania  which  can  be  bought  only  in  case  the  State  government 
>r  the  State  legislature  repeals  a  clause  in  the  enabling  act  already 
Dassed,  which  provided  that  the  State  could  take  back  at  any  time 
t  chose  the  lands  bought  by  the  National  Government  at  the  same 
Drice  paid  by  the  Nation.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  the  commis- 
sion from  coming  into  Pennsvlvania  at  all.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Forest  Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will,  unless  I 
im  mistaken,  vote  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
>f  that  clause,  and  I  believe  tne  thing  can  be  carried  through  the 
egislature.  At  any  rate,  a  very  definite  effort  will  be  made  to 
Jiat  end. 

I  hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time  of 
;he  committee  with  any  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  policy 
svhich  has  been  adopted,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  might  say 
ivould  be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  tliink  the  only  question  that  the  committee  will 
lave  to  consider  is  the  question  of  the  imperativeness  of  this  propo- 
sition at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the 
•ommittee  will  be,  but  I  assume  it  is  very  probable  that  the  com- 
xiittee  will  not  undertake  to  put  in  the  bill  any  proposition  which 
•an  well  be  deferred.    If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  said  on  this 
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proposition  witli  respect  to  the  necessity  for  continuing  it,  and  the 
imperativeness  of  the  proposition  at  th6  present  moment,  I  think  it 
mi*rht  be  very  well  to  address  yourself  to  that  proposition. 

Air.  PixcHoT.  Tliere  are  two  thinj^s,  it  seems  to  me,  to  he  said  along 
tliat  line,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  them  is  the  obvious  argument  that 
the  lonjrer  we  wait  for  these  lands  the  more  we  will  have  to  pay  for 
them.  That  is  true,  speaking  ^nerally.  The  other  is  that  thei-e  is 
p^oin<r  throucrh  the  country  at  the  present  fime  a  wave  of  interest  in 
forest  matters  which  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  in  mv  own  State  it  is  not  only  true  that  there  has  been 
more  material  in  tlie  papers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  year  about 
forestry  than  there  has  been  in  the  previous  20  years,  but  the  pai)er9 
are  hunting  out  material  themselves;  they  are  not  merely  taking 
what  we  supply  them  with:  they  are  going  after  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  State  is  becoming  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem.    T  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as  our  own 

situation  is  concerned 

Afr.  AxDERsoN.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  How  much  damage 
would  be  done  by  deferring  this  proposition  for  a  year? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Tt  is  impossible,  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
that  question  in  any  quantitative  way.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
say  that  you  have  got  a  situation  now  where  everything  is  favorable 
in  Pennsylvania.  If  we  are  encouraged  by  the  action  of  your  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Forest  Service,  we  can  pass  this  repeal  through  the 
legislature.  Our  legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years.  You  have 
got  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  has  never 
existed  before.  Whether  it  will  be  there  two  years  from  now  I  do 
not  know.  I  should  say  that  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  psycho- 
logical moment,  this  is  it  in  forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 

Moreover — and  this,  of  course,  is  a  general  consideration — the  in- 
terruption of  a  i)olicy  of  this  kind  is  always  unfortunate  on  general 
principles.  If  you  have  been  going  ahead  with  a  plan  of  this  sort, 
and  drop  it,  it  is  not  only  more  difficult  to  reestablish  it  after  such 
suspension,  but  you  have  done  away  with  a  lot  of  public  feeling,  and 
sometimes  with  a  lot  of  machinery  which  was  all  ready  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  the  other  end  of  it  is  this :  As  suggested 
by  the  chairman,  in  presenting  a  bill  to  the  House  this  committee 
is  asked  to  present  a  bill  carrving  an  appropriation,  as  I  figure  it 
here,  for  the  Forest  Service  of  $19,587,000,  as  against  $5,000,000 
carried  for  the  present  year,  which  was  much  larger  than  any  pre- 
vious appropriation — that  is,  without  including  this  $10,000,(KK). 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Without  including  the  $10,000,000  asked  for  acqui- 
sitions? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes :  that  is  the  angle  we  have  to  consider. 
Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  realize  that  you  gentlemen  have  your  own  troubles 
when  it  comes  to  defending  a  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mv  friend,  the  chairman,  will  have  more  trouble  than 
I  have,  in  view  o^  the  announced"  program  of  the  majority  party  to 
cut  the  appropriations  down,  and  if  we  proceed  at  this  rate  of  three 
to  one  I  imagine  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put  it  all  on  the  chairman. 
I  think  vou  have  similar  views  as  a  good  business  man. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  not  bound  by  the  announced  program. 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  only  thing  for  me  to 
say  is  that  we  are  ready  for  you  in  Pennsylvania,  or  will  be  ready 
for  you,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  the  Nation  will  be  able  to 
stand  the  expense. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  we  could  devise  some  way  to  add  to  the  appropria- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  economize,  we  might  be  able  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  has  been  bevond  the  power  of  the  wisest,  so  far 
as  I  know.  \ 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter,  and  also  to  Mr.  Sherman  for 
allowinff  me  to  break  m. 

'Sir,  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  tabulation  showing 
he  acreage  contracted  for  each  year  since  1911,  the  average  price 
3a id,  the  acreage  actually  paid  for  each  year,  and  the  total  disburse- 
nents  each  year  under  the  purchase  feature  of  the  Weeks  law. 

The  most  important  item  just  now  is  that  immediately  following 
he  head  tabuhition  showing  the  areas  under  contract  but  purchase 
)rice  not  yet  paid  and  other  liabilities.  The  areas  under  contract 
iniount  to  375,588  acres  and  the  outstanding  liabilities  to  $2  236,- 
J91.8().  making  total  liabilities  against  our  total  fimds  available  for 
)urchases  $11,384,868.29.  The  total  sums  that  have  been  available 
■or  j)uichases  is  $11,626,441.  This  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the 
itatement  as  to  the  appropriations.  The  additional  amount  of  about 
sO.OOO,  actually  $9,120.23,  is  contributions  to  this  fund  on  account 
>f  moneys  recovered  from  purchasers  on  account  of  timber  cut  and 
•enioved  in  trespass  from  lands  under  contract  prior  to  actual 
ransfer  of  title.  That  leaves  our  unincumbered  balance  Januarv  1, 
921.  $241,572.70. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"tutemevt  nhoirinff  acrenge  attracted  for  each  year  .snia'  fOtt,  nvcrnijc  price' 

paid,  etc. 


ni. 

)15. 
J16. 
117. 

us. 

>19. 
K20. 


Year. 


Acreage 

contracted 

for. 


222,820 
415,603 
353,634 
244, 173 
54,898 
175,463 
185,199 
103,355 
101,428 


Average 
price. 


Acreage  actu- 
ally paid  for. 


Total » 

reas  under  contract  but  purchase  price  not  yet  paid 
and  other  liabilities 


1,870,355 


Total 

otal  sums  available  for  purchases  '■ 


Unencumbered  balance  Jan.  1, 1921 


$5.99 
4.75 
5.10 
5.90 
5.98 
4.86 
.i.12 
6.36 
4.44 


$103,186.21 
87.568.99 
157,520.46 
358.698.84 
240,223.00 
171,939.68 
221,^30.23 
91,635.30 


5.24     1,432,302.71 


375, 583. 00 


1,807,8«5.71 


Total  dis- 
bursements. 


$17, 

113. 

884, 

839. 

1.139, 

1,458, 

2.011, 

865, 

1,135, 

693, 


32a  76 
133.32 
309. 95 
653.59 
140.26 
649.24 
330.69 
934.30 
952.99 
051.33 


9,148,476.43 
2,236,391.88 


11,384,868.29 
11,626,441.00 


241,572.70 


»  Actual  acreage  upon  survey  1,796,788  acres.    All  contracts  arc  based  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  price 
?r  acre,  the  area  to  he  determined  by  a  horizontal  survey  made  by  the  (rovcmment. 
» Includes  $17,320.76  expended  from  the  $3,000,000  originally  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1910  and 
111,  and  $9,120.2:j  recovered  from  purchasers  on  account  of  timber  cut  and  removed  in  trespass  from  lands 
uder  contract  prior  to  actual  transfer  of  title. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Sherman,  with  reference  to  this  statement  you 
have  here,  Mr.  Pinchot  has  stated-  to  the  committee  that  he  beUeved 
one  reason  why  it  was  important  at  this  time  to  purchase  was  that 
we  could  expect  the  price  of  the  land  to  increase.  I  notice  in  the 
statement  you  have  handed  me  that  the  average  price  paid  for  the 
acreage  contracted  for  last  year  was  the  cheapest  in  10  years.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  that  'i  It  is  $4.44,  which  is  cheaper  than  any 
year  in  the  last  10  years. 

.  Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  at  the  present  time  under  option  and  under 
negotiation  lands  that  have  been  offered  for  purchase  at  prices  satis- 
factory to  the  Forest  Service  and  to  the  commission,  amounting  in 
all  at  the  present  time  to  183,330  acres,  at  an  average  price  per  acre 
of  $5.81. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  lands  that  are  indicated 
here  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Entirely  in  addition  to  the  lands  referred  to  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  "the  explanation  of  this  $4.44?  This  state- 
ment shows  that  the  higest  price  was  paid  the  very  first  year — ^$5.99. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  explanation.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  during  the  year  preceding  that  we  examined 
a  great  many  more  lands  than  we  had  funds  which  we  felt  we  could 
use  at  that  time  for  purchases,  and  we  selected  only  the  very  best 
bargains  out  of  a  lar^e  area. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a  pretty  good  policy,  if  you  have  not  large 
funds,  to  select  onlv  the  best  bargains. 

Mr.  Sherman.  'That  is  a  good  policjr  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would 
not  be  a  good  policy  to  say  that  we  will  only  buy  the  one  best  tract 

Here  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  lands  that  we  now  have  ex- 
amined and  that  have  been  offered  to  us. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

.  Jjoul  off** red  for  sale  to  Coveruinent,  examined ,  and  ready  for  purchase  bff 

eommisfHon, 


Purchase  unit . 


j^xam-  I  Average 
iiied     i  price  per 
acreage.       acre. 


Estimated 
total. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

Boone 

Cherokee 

(Jeorgia 

Massanutten... 
Monon^ahela . . . 
Mount  Mitchell 
Nanlahola. 


16,000 
14,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,300 
2,  .300 
5,600 
3,150 
Natural  Bridjje '      23,860 


Ozark. 

Pis?ah 

Potomac 

Savannah 

Shenandoah 

Unaka 

Wliitc  Mf^iintain. 
White  Top 


.1 


3,500 

1,900 

1,480 

5,000 

33,800 

28,300 

2,140 

15,000 


Total I    183,330  ,. 

Average  price  per  acre ■ j 


$5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.50 
6.50 
5.30 
5.50 
7.50 
6.50 
4.70 
3.50 

12.00 
6.25 
5.60 
5.50 
7.75 
6.23 
4.25 


180,  on 

70.00 

42,  on 

52,50 
45,500 

33,  an 

12.6SI 

42,  on 

20,47$ 

112,141 

12, » 

22,  no 

9,2» 

28,  on 

185,900 

219, 32S 

13,37S 

63,730 


5.81 


l,065,30r 
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l.ai'fl  offered  for  sale  in  Ooremment.  etc. — Contlnueit. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  understand  this  correctly.  This  shows  the 
lands  that  have  been  examined  and  have  been  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Sherman.  \one  of  that  has  been  contracted  for.  The  con- 
tracted for  lands  are  in  the  first  table  I  gave  you.  None  of  these 
lands  have  been  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  land  has  been  surveyed  and  a  practical  price 
arrived  at? 

Afr.  Sherman.  These  lands  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  a  given 
price,  and  the  lands  have  been  examined,  surveyed,  appraised,  and 
found  to  Vh-  a  ^'ood  buy  at  the  price  made.  Of  that  amount  there  is 
a  small  amount  actually  under  option.  The  option,  of  course,  does 
not  bind  the  commission,  but  merely  binds  the  present  owner.  Forty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  are  actually  under 
option  at  the  present  time.    They  are  included  in  this  table. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

licnirable  landu  noir  vndrr  oplioii  by  the  Oorennnfiil. 


Acres. 

3S 

l.OOO 

1 

5.00 
S.00 

m:Im 

Mr,  Anderson.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  of  all  the  service  connected 
with  these  sales,  including  survej's,  perfection  of  titles,  and  appraisal, 
is  borne  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SntutMAN,  It  is  borne  by  the  Government;  yes,  sir;  and  the 
expense  incident  to  the  purchase  of  these  183,330  acres  that  1  h&.i«> 
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referred  to  li&s  already  been  paid,  and  practically  all  that  remains 
about  the  matter  up  to  the  moment  is  to  close  the  ^ea.\  and  determine 
by  a  final  survey  the  actual  acreage.  You  will  notice  that  of  the 
areas  that  we  now  have  readv  to  put  up  to  the  commission  the  toUl 
price  amounts  to  $1,065,307. 

Mr,  Anderson.  How  lone  tloes  it  take,  normally,  to  consummate  in 
option  after  you  have  got  that  far  with  it? 

Mr,  Sherman.  Then  they  liave  to  be  put  up  to  the  commission, 
approved  by  the  commission,  a  survey  is  made,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  surveyed,  and  the  titles  searched,  and  the  purchase  price 
paid. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  purchase  price  is  not  paid  until  the  title  is 
actually  delivered? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  purchase  price  is  not  paid  until  the  title  is 
actually  delivered,  but  tne  commission  does  not  approve  the  purchase 
of  a  single  acre  l>eyon<l  the  funds  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  it,  so  tlie  liability  is  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  the  appropriation  as  soon  as  the  commission  actually  ap- 
proves the  purchase.  In  going  before  the  commission  we  usualW 
actually  have  options,  and  they  simply  exercise  the  option  at  that 
time,  and  then  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  the  basis  of  your  present  fiscal  condition,  these 
sales  could  not  be  approved  in  the  absence  of  an  additional  appro- 
priation this  year? 

Mr.  Sherman,  These  sales  could  not  be  approved  except  for  about 
$200,000  worth.  We  could  make  purchases  of  about  $200,000  worth. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  under  examination  and  partly  completed, 
and  will  have  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
186,800  acres  more  which  have  been  offered  for  sale,  satisfactory  as 
to  locations  and  character,  at  an  average  price  of  $6.01,  a  total  pur- 
chase price  of  $1,122,525.  They  are  located  in  the  various  purcnase 
areas.    I  have  here  a  table  showing  them. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  we  do  not  make  any  appropriation  this 
year,  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  Sherman,  if  no  appropriation  is  made  this  year,  the  first 
thing  to  do  \vould  be  to  call  the  commission  together  and  put  the 
matter  up  to  them.  My  advice  to  the  commission  would  be  that 
approximately  $200,000  be  used  in  exercising  options  upon  lands 
that  we  have  already  examined,  that  the  force  be  reduced,  and  the 
work  of  further  examinations  discontinued.  During  the  past  two 
fiscal  years  we  have  been  examining  a  great  deal  of  land,  but  have 
purchased  relatively  little  as  compared  with  the  amount  we  have 
examined.  We  are  getting  accumulations  now  of  the  past  work 
ready  to  draw  upon  at  any  time  the  diflFerent  owners  are  willing  to 
accept  a  satisfactory  price.  The  commission  felt  that  during  the 
war  they  should  keep  down  the  purchases  as  low  as  possible.  We 
trimmed  down  our  organization  and  have  not  built  up,  but  they 
felt  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  trained 
machine  we  have  in  order  that  the  work  might  continue  whenever 
the  Congress  was  prepared  to  provide  additional  funds.  We  have 
been  running  slack  now  for  two  years.  Our  actual  purchase  work  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $2,000,000  behind  our  nego- 
tiations. 

This  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  private  owners  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  It  also  has  a  bad  effect  upon  our  organization  to  carry  on 
negotiations  month  after  month  and  let  them  run  for  a  year  at  a 
time  after  the  price  has  been  conceded  to  be  right,  and  still  no  action 
taken.  I  feel  that  instead  of  continuing  futile  negotiations  it  would 
be  better  to  clean  up  the  work  that  has  accumulated  and  discontinue 
until  additional  funds  are  appropriated.  We  have  considered  this 
very  carefully.  Of  the  available  $241,000,  we  could  spend  $200,000 
in  exercising  options,  and  the  remaining  $41,000  would  carry  the 
surveyors,  examiners,  and  title  examiners  whom  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  retain  to  carry  out  the  obligations  that  the  Government  has 
already  entered  into  by  reason  of  these  and  other  outstanding  pur- 
chase contracts. 

To  recapitulate,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  we  will  be  prepared 
to  close  negotiations  for  370,130  acres  of  land  within  the  present 
purchase  areas  at  an  average  price  of  $5.91  per  acre  and  an  aggre- 
"  ^ate  price  of  $2,187,232 ;  or,  m  other  w^ords,  our  negotiations  will 
start  the  fiscal  year  about  $2,000,000  ahead  of  our  present  appropria- 
tion. Of  these  370,130  acres,  the  most  important  area  is  77,330  acres 
in  the  purchase  area  of  the  Monongahela,  about  22,000  acres  on  the 
Ilea d waters  of  the  Monongahela,  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
remainder,  or  over  55,000  acres,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac 

In  addition  to  that  there  will  be  7,100  acres  on  the  Ma^anutten 
purchase  area,  2,480  acres  on  the  Potomac  purchase  area,  and  about 
1.3,000  acres  on  the  Shenandoah  purchase  area,  making  an  addi- 
<;ional  total  of  22,500  acres,  all  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac. 
These  pending  purchases  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
j^roposed  Rock  Creek  water-power  development,  but  of  much  more 
ipaportance  in  connection  with  the  domestic  water  supply  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  I  would  like  to  get  this  straight  in  my  own  mind, 
i^  I  can.  How  much  of  these  lands  contracted  for  will  \x^vv  tv^^XN^sX^-^ 
consummate  the  purchase  of  next  year? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  If  we  have  funds,  the  total  area  that  I  have  given 
you  will  be  actually  purchased  next  year;  that  is,  the  commission 
would  authorize  the  purchase,  and  the  liability  would  be  set  up 
and  contracts  closed.  The  commission  will  not  authorize  the  pur- 
chase unless  there  are  funds  to  buy  them. 

In  preparing  this  tabulation  1  have  not  merely  taken  all  the 
areas  that  we  nave  examined  and  have  been  able  to  secure  offers 
for  at  a  proper  price,  but  I  have  discounted  the  entire  list  25  per 
cent  all  the  way  through  to  make  allowance  for  negotiations  tnat 
may,  for  one  cause  or  another,  finally  fall  through.  Therefore,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  commission  would,  if  funds  were  available  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  actually  contract  for  the  total  amount  that  I 
have  stated,  aggregating  over  $2,000,000,  based  upon  the  w^ork  that 
has  already  been  done. 

The  present  organization  would  be  able  to  examine  and  make 
proper  surveys  upon  approximately  an  equal  area,  so  that  the  present 
organization  in  itself,  if  the  work  of  actual  purchase  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  negotiations,  would  require  a  fund  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
of  approximately  $4,000,000  for  current  purchases. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Neither  did  L 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  you  have  $2,000,000  readv  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $2,000,000  all  ready. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  expect  to  purchase  them?  Where  does 
the  other  $2,000,000  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tliat  is  land  that  will  be  offered,  examined,  and 
should  be  purchased  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  will  have 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  a  great  many  reports  to  act  upon  in 
addition  to  those  which  are  ready  for  contract  at  the  opening  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Was(>x.  Are  you  talking  about  the  Government  fiscal  year,  or 
the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  talking  about  the  current  Government  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  by  next  vear  you  mean  1922  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  in  addition  to  the 
land  representing  $2,000,000,  which  you  have  ready  for  purchase 
now,  you  expect  to  have  during  the  next  fiscal  year  another  block 
of  land  which  would  cost  you  another  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  and  for  which  we  should  close  our  negotia- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  instead  of  letting  them  drag  on  for  an- 
other fiscal  year,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  during  the  war  period. 

Mr.  RiTBEY.  Let  me  see  if  I  undei'stand  it.  You  have  areas  under 
contract,  but  the  purchase  price  not  paid,  of  375,583,000  acres,  or 
land  valued  at  that  amount? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.     How  is  that  again? 

Mr.  KiiBEY.  You  have  under  contract  land  which  will  cost  you 
how  much? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  will  cost  us  $2,236,391.86. 

Mr.  RuREY.  You  have  that  land  ready? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  including  also  our  office  and  salary  liabilities 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  Now,  take  that  last  item.     You  say,  "  Unincumbered 
balance  January  1,  1921,  $241,572.70."    That  is  the  amount  you  will 
have  left  over  after  you  have  paid  for  this  land? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  So  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
you  will  have  that  much  money  to  spend  and  will  probably  spend, 
as  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say,  $2*00,000  of  it  for  land? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  at  least. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Then,  if  no  further  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  at 
this  session,  your  operations  will  necessarilv  have  to  stop? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  will  necessarily  have  to  stop  as  soon  as 
we  have  carried  out  the  existing  contracts.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  examine  the  titles  and  make  tne  surveys,  but  we  figure  the  $41,000 
would  do  that,  if  it  was  wished  that  the  work  be  discontinued. 

The  purchases  jiuring  the  last  10  years  have  been  at  the  average 
rate  of  180,000  acres  per  annum.  The  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  response  to  Senate  resolution  311  show  that  our  cut-over 
Ian  dis  increasing  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and  four  million  acres 
a  year.  We  have  81,000,000  acres  of  land  ihat  has  been  practically 
wasted,  and  this  is  being  added  to  annually.  As  against  this,  we 
have,  through  purchases,  increased  our  properly  managed  and  pro- 
teited  forests  by  an  average  of  180^000  acres  a  year,  so  that  we  are 
drifting  down  the  stream,  instead  of  making  real  progress  nationally. 
Mr.  Anderson.  You  referred  some  time  ago  to  a  million  acres  in 
the  northwest  country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you  said  that  200,000 
acres  of  that  was  entirely  denuded.  Suppose  the  Government  buys 
it,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  It  will  not  reforest  itself, 
-wrill  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  good  deal  of  it  will,  if  it  is  protected  from  fire 
and  taken  care  of;  a  considerable  amount  of  it  will  reforest.  Some 
planting  will  have  to  be  done  in  spaces.  The  commission  feels  there 
ihat  eventually  the  Federal  (jovernment  should  acquire  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  acres  out  of  the  million,  and  of  that  half 
million  I  anticipate  that  probably  200,00p  acres  could  be  acquired  at 
^  low  price  during  the  next  five  years. 

In  considering  the  discontinuance  of  this  work,  the  first  thing  I 
"Would  remind  the  committee  of  is  that  if  this  is  done  a  certain  in- 
crease must  be  made  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the 
eastern  national  forests,  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  administra- 
tive officers  are  being  paid  partly  from  the  acquisition  fund  and 
partly  from  the  funcf  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the 
forests.  The  men  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the  forests  anyhow,  and 
f  they  can  not  be  employed  part  of  the  time  u])on  acquisition  work, 
'^d  a  fair  pro  rata  division  made  between  the  appropriations,  it 
^ill  mean  tliat  increases  will  have  to  be  made  upon  the  other  appro- 
bation. 

^iv.  Andkkson.  Tell  us  liow  mucli  those  increases  will  be. 
^^^r.    Sherman.  It  is  relatively  a  small  amount.     It  is  actually 
^^r),  covering  tlie  part  time  for  12  people. 

^^  addition  to  that,  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 

^  <>xisting  technicality  of  much  of  this  work.    I  can  show  that  best 

Some  maps  here.    I  have  here  what  is  known  as  a  '"  grant "  map, 

^^^''ing  a  portion  of  the  Savannah  purchase  area  in  North  Carolina. 
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This  other  map  shows  a  section  running  through  this  part  of  the 
country.  This  is  merely  typical  of  what  we  have  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  other  States,  particularly  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
in  the  matter  of  surveys  and  titles.  In  the  State  of  North  CaroUna 
anybody  can  secure  a  grant  from  the  State  to  any  land  he  wants^ 
provided  he  pays  a  certain  minimum  price,  regardless  of  whether 
the  State  has  alreadv  granted  it  20  times  or  more  to  somebodv  else. 

Mr.  AVaj-'ox.  AVhat  is  that  about  North  Carolina  and  20  different 
persons  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  same  land? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  same  land. 

Mr.  AA^ASON.  AVhat  are  their  titles  good  for? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  fall  back  upon  the  good  old  legal  rule  of 
caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware.    They  will  seJl  him  anything. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  when  you  become  the  buyer?  Do  you 
beware  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  AA\»  have  to  beware.  AA^e  have  had  to  go  to  work 
and  prepare  these  maps'  in  all  our  purchase-area  country  showing 
all  the  grants  within  the  areas.  In  places  we  find  as  many  as  nine 
overlapping  grants. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a*  grant  may  be  defeated  not  merely 
by  a  prior  grant,  it  may  also  be  defeated  by  possessory  rights ;  so  that 
our  survey  work  and  our  title  work  is  exceeciingly  complicated. 

This  Jacob's  coat — a  coat  of  many  colors — is  typical  of  the  whole 
prol)lem.  You  will  see  here  in  many  cases  areas  outlined  with  dotted 
lines.  Those  are  known  as  *'  floating  "  grants.  The  description  of 
such  a  grant  will  start  from  a  gum  tree  and  run  in  a  certain  direction 
for  a  certain  distance  to  a  pine  tree,  and  then  run  in  another  direc- 
tion to  another  gum  tree,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AA'hat  does  the  word  "Highlands"  represent  here? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  a  village — a  resort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  all  in  the  mountainous  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina? ' 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  that  same  situation  prevail  in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Substantially  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  admit  that  you  have  not  been  there  to  investigate 
yourself? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  get  that  upon  very  reliable  testimony. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  mav  be  reliable  ordinarilv,  but  it  is  not  true  there. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  also 
to  some  other  maps,  which  show  what  a  continuance  of  this  work 
means  to  our  present  purchase  areas.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  Alabama 
National  Forest.  The  green  land,  both  colors  of  the  green,  are  lands 
now  in  (lovernment  ownership.  The  yellow  lands  are  the  lands  upon 
which  we  have  completed  our  examinations.  You  will  see  how  the 
lands  remaining  for  purchase  will  block  in  and  solidify  the  areas 
we  already  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  here  a  symbol — ^''land  with- 
drawn."   AAliat  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Sherman.  These  are  a  few  areas  here  that  were  considered  by 
the  commission  at  one  time  for  purchase,  but  purchase  was  not  rati- 
fied, for  the  reason  that  there  were  easements  outstanding  that  the 
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present  owner  could  not  secure,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  not  to 
attempt  to  consummate  the  deal  at  this  time,  so  that  the  offer  was 
withdrawn. 

This  map  of  the  Savannah  area  shows  substantially  the  same  situa- 
tion as  to  the  blocking  in  of  the  holdings. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Some  of  those  fluctuating  and  nickel-in-the-slot  titles 
are  out  in  this  territory,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Shi-himax.  Yes.    These  are  all  in  North  Carolina,  however. 

This  map  showing  the  Boone  area  also  shows  the  same  situation. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  us.  We  can  go 
out  of  the  purchase  business  if  C<mgress  wants  to.  We  can  start 
at  once  to  trim  down  the  organization  and  close  out,  and  Congress 
need  not  hesitate  for  personal  considerations,  as  far  as  the  employees 
are  concerned,  because  we  can  take  advantage  of  resignations  and 
transfers,  and  a  good  many  of  them  can  find  employment  elsewhere. 
AVe  would  have  to  retain  a  few  anyhow  until  we  can  clean  up  the 
outstanding  surveys,  title  examinations,  and  fulfill  the  contracts 
>ve  have  already  entered  into. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  None  of  the  available  appropriation  will  go  back 
into  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  not  spent  within  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Shermax.  No;  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  outstanding 
amount.  The  Forest  Service  will  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  vour 
hands,  and  you  can  carry  it  out  either  way.  We  can,  as  I  say,  either 
go  out  of  the  purchase  business,  or  with  the  present  organization  we 
can  make  very  desirable  purchases  during  the  coming  year,  aggregat- 
ing $4,000,000,  or  we  can  extend  the  work  as  the  commission  thinks 
we  should  do,  and  as  the  B^'orest  Service  thinks  we  should  do.  They 
feel  that  we  have  been  using  a  teaspoon  where  a  shovel  is  required. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  matter  up  somewhat  regionallv,  and 
would  like  to  have  the  situation,  particularly  in  New  England,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  the  forester  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  New  Hampshire  Forests. 

STATEMENT    OF    ME.    PHILIP    W.    AYEES,    FORESTER    OF   THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FORESTS. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  19  years  and  some  months 
a  forester  in  the  White  Mountain  region,  and  have  been  able  to  be 
associated  with  some  of  the  oeople  in  New  England  who  believe  in  the 
protection  of  the  rivers  of  tliat  part  of  the  country,  all  of  which  rise 
in  the  AVhite  Mountain  watersheds,  and  effect  every  State  in  New 
England  directly  except  Khode  Island.  It  is  with  us  an  interstate 
matter. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  abandon  two  or  three  thoughts  that  I 
had  expected  to  put  before  you  very  briefly,  in  order,  in  view  of  the 
turn  which  this  discussion  has  taken  this  afternoon,  to  answer  di- 
rectly if  I  can  your  question  as  to  why  this  matter  should  not  wait  one 
year,  and  what  would  happen  if  the  appropriation  is  discontinued 
this  year,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  show  what  would 
happen  in  the  Whate  Mountains  within  one  year  if  this  appropriation 
is  discontinued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  both,  or  what?     I  am  not  talking 
about  the  abandonment  of  the  proposition ;  I  am  talkino;^  w^^  ^JwiNs^L 
suspending  the  appropriation  for  a  year. 
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•  Mr.  Ayres.  Yes.  sir.  Lot  us  limit  the  discussion,  therefore,  merely 
to  suspension.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  you  asked  lx)th  ques- 
tions, and  I  thouirht  perhaps  I  coukl  achh'ess  my  remarks  to  both,  but 
I  will  address  them  to  one,  namely,  what  will  happen  if  we  postpone 
this  matter  one  year. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  AVhite  Mountains  446,000  acres  have  been 
acquired,  which  is  -16  per  cent  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Government 
to  control,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  AVecks  law,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  navi<ral)le  streams  of  Xew  En^rland.  These  lands  have 
been  acquired  at  an  avcra<re  i)rice  of  $6.21  an  acre,  which  is  a  dollar 
more  ]H»r  acre  in  Xew  En<rland  than  the  average,  and  $l.oO  more  and 
sometimes  $2  more  per  acre  than  lands  that  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  acquisitions  in  the  White 
Mountnins  have  l)een  of  hi<rher-priced  land  and  higher- j>riced  timber, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  paper  supply  of  the  country 
comes  from  the  AVhite  Mountains,  with  some  additional  supply  from 
New  York  and  the  Lake  States.  Until  recently,  and  until  our  own 
supplies  in  tlie  AVhite  Mountains  began  to  be  exhausted,  we  gave  most 
of  the  paper  to  the  country,  but  now  that  our  supplies  are  so  nearly 
gone,  a  goodly  part  of  it  is  coming  from  Canada^  and  last  year  the 
paper  industry  invested  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  Canada 
nearer  to  the  source  of  the  timber  that  remains. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  AA^hite  Mountains  our  valley  timber  has 
all  been  cut  off.  There  remains  on  the  highest  slopes  of  the  original 
stands  only  a  little  amount  of  timber.  I  have  a  map  here  which  will 
show  the  exact  j)roportions,  and  the  last  remaining  high  slopes, 
which  are  more  valuable  for  water  protection  than  they  are  for  any 
temporary  use  for  the  paper  supply,  are  bein<2:  attacked  at  a  rate 
which  is  most  astonishing  and  unprecedented,  diie  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  material  and  the  high  prices  both  of  lumber  and  of  paper.  If  you 
could  come  yourself  to  the  AATiite  Mountains  and  see  just  what  4,500 
men  in  one  big  valley  can  destroy  in  one  day  of  the  remaining  timber 
which  holds  back  the  water  for  New  England,  you  would  join  the 
large  number  of  mills  and  other  people  that  have  sent  delegations^ 
several  of  which  are  present,  to  help  put  this  matter  over,  and  if  you 
had  been  as  I  have  for  20  years  in  the  AA'hite  Mountains  and  seen  the 
continuous,  progrcvssive,  irrepairable,  permanent  damage  which  fire 
and  erosion  have  done  to  those  mountains  w^ithin  one  generation,  you 
would  feel  that  we  are  exercising  at  the  present  time  the  intelligence 
of  the  Chinese  Government  with  regard  to  its  forests,  and  no  better, 
wntli  the  single  exception  that  we  are  using  in  the  destruction  of 
those  mountains  every  bit  of  machinery  that  Yankee  ingenuity  can 
invent  to  do  it  quickly  and  within  our  own  lifetime. 

The  people  of  New  England  have  helped  to  fr^t  this  original  bill 
put  through.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which  I 
think  you  have  a  telegram  on  your  desk  urging  that  this  appropria- 
tion be  continued 

Mr.  Andekson.  If  I  have  not  got  the  telegram  I  am  sure  it  is  off 
the  map. 

Mr.  AiTiES.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  felt  this  to  l>e 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  not  only  should  it  l>e  originally 
established,  but  that  it  should  be  continued  even  in  these  times  of 
high  prices  and  war  deficits  in  your  Treasury,  and  last  year  you  gave 
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them  $600,000  to  continue  this  work  for  the  past  fiscal  year  that  ended 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1921.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  the  lead  in  dealino^  with  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  the  merchants'  association  sent  a 
letter  regarding  that  particular  person  who  was  appointed  to  come 
here  to-day,  who  has  been  unexpectedly  called  off  and  can  not  be  here. 

The  Chicago  Cliamber  of  Commerce  has  its  representative  here 
now,  who  wants  to  be  heard.  The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wants  to  be  heard  here  (m  this  proposition  to-day,  and  the 
other  chanpbers  of  commerce  have  their  resolutions  herel  of  which 
here  is  a  list  that  I  would  like  to  submit  in  order  that  the  original 
may  be  placed  in  the  record.  This  is  a  list  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  organizations  throughout  the  country  that  have 
adopted  this.  Jhese  people  all  expect  the  Gavernment  is  going  to 
continue  this  appropriation,  and  if  there  is  any  expectation  that  this 
will  be  discontinued  for  one  year,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  business 
organizations  in  all  the  New  England  States  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  of  which  I  have  spoken,  all  the  water  users,  all  the 
timber  users,  all  the  factory  owners  that  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
timber  through  the  White  Mountain  region  for  paper,  all  the  sash 
and  door  factories,  all  the  woodworking  establishments,  all  the  fur- 
niture workers  of  our  part  of  the  country,  who  have  greatly  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  material  already  and  have  to  import  their  stuff  from 
the  far  West,  a  part  from  Georgia,  and  the  rest  from  Canada,  because 
our  mountains  are  giving  such  a  small  supply,  will  come  down  here 
en  masse  instead  of  sending  some  few  of  us  fellows  down  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ayres.  They  will  be  here,  all  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Individually  and  collectively. 

Mr.  Ayres.  New  England  will  move  down  and  camp  in  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  in  tents  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  will  have  to  camp  in  tents,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Our  feeling  is  that  this  is  a  fundamental  resource 
which  we  have  hitherto  looked  at  in  small  ways  as  they  have  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  Congress  has  looked  at  it,  and  that  the  fundamental 
use  of  timber  in  this  country  is  more  important  than  the  temporary 
deficit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  which  you  gentlemen  are  trying 
tp  defend.  We  admire  you  for  trying  to  defend  it,  because  we  know 
you  have  been  elected  to  make  appropriations  that  are  necessary  for 
the  running  of  the  Government,  and  that  you  have  been  requested  to 
make  those  appropriations. 

This  is  a  matter  which  the  Senate,  by  the  way,  has  always  been 
favorable  to,  and  we  expect  to  get  by  the  Senate  whatever  the  House 
allows. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Senate  is  always  favorable  to  spending  money. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  has  been  favorable  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  it  is  easy,  because  you  do  not  have  to  convince 
them  of  anything  except  that  it  is  due  as  a  courtesy  to  the  gentlemen 
who  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Seriously,  we  in  New  England  do  feel  that  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Treasury  is  temporary,  but  that  the  sweeping  off  of 
the  high  slopes  of  the  White  Mountain  can  not  be  replaced.    A  tre- 
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mendous  attack  is  going  on,  and  if  this  appropriation  is  not  continued 
we  think  a  single  year  will  make  a  dinerence  which  can  not  be  re- 
paired, because  of  the  tremendous  ownership  that  is  organized  behind 
the  destruction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  just  what  way  are  these  purchases  going  to  stop 
that  destruction,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  going  to  stop  it? 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  show  you  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Surely. .  , 

Mr.  Ayres.  These  parts  in  green  [indicating  on  map]  are  the 
areas  that  the  Government  has  already  accjuired.  Thej  have  bought 
the  lands  that  were  the  cheapest  and  which  the  owners  were  ready 
to  sell.    They  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  timbered  areas? 

Mr.  Ayres.  No;  they  are  mostly  cut-over  areas.  The  446,000 
acres  that  have  been  acquired  in  the  White  Mountains  are  all  cut 
over  land  except  71,000  acres,  and  those  71,000  acres  have  been 
partly  culled.  The  great  majority  of  these  440,000  acres  have  been 
made  self-supporting  already,  and  these  forests  are  beginning  to 
carry  the  carrying  cost  and  also  yield  a  revenue  to  the  Government. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  land  already  acquired,  if  now  offered  for 
sale,  would  bring  a  price  fully  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  Government  outlay  tor  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  interested  in  finding  out  is  just  how 
this  purchase  is  going  to  stop  this  denudation  that  you  were  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Please  note  that  the  middle  part  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain area  is  a  large  area  that  has  not  been  offered  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  for  sale.  These  red  places  indicate  where  the  fires  have  threat- 
ened the  entire  surrounding  country  that  the  Government  has  bought, 
and  if  you  delay  a  year  any  amoimt  of  fire  from  this  cut-over  land, 
or  very  nearly  cut  over,  except  a  little  bit  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  more  specifically  about  in  a  minute,  in  answer  to  your  question, 
which  protects  all  the  rest  of  that  territory  in  time  of  fire — a  fire 
from  that  middle  area  may  sweep  off  a  whole  lot  of  these  446,000 
acres  that  you  have  bought  and  that  have  been  already  started  in 
the  process  of  reforestation  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  a  more 
or  less  varying  degree.  The  valley  timber  having  all  been  cut  oflF, 
the  only  timber  that  exists  is  on  these  high  slopes  around  in  through 
here  [indicating].  All  the  valley  timber  is  gone.  We  have  not 
calculated  exactly  how  much  timber  w^e  have  remaining  in  the 
White  Moimtains  nor  exactly  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  up  all  the 
companies  that  are  now  operating  in  the  White  Mountains.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  do  that  all  at  once,  but  we  are  asking  you 
to  do  what  will  save,  especially  in  that  middle  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  remaining  timber  which  upholds  the  water  flow  of  the 
Connecticut  and  all  the  water  powers  that  are  down  the  Connecticut 
and  down  the  Merrimac,  which  flows  on  through  the  country,  turn- 
ing factory  wheels,  and  turning  more  spindles  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec,  which 
goes  over  into  this  part  of  the  White  Mountain  region,  a  part 
of  this  being  the  State  of  Maine.  If  this  appropriation  is  discon- 
tinued for  a  single  year  a  tremenduous  attack  upon  the  forests  will 
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there,  and  the  water  will  be  permitted  to  flow  right  down  those 
intains,  because  when  timber  is  cut  over  it  freezes  that  land  for 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  snow  comes,  and  perforce,  when  the 
rch  winds  come  they  make  it  necessary  tor  that  water  to  run  oflf 
orrents.  These  facts  are  given  out  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
[r.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  area  now  under  contract  to  the 
ernment  has  not  already  been  purchased? 

[r.  Ayres.  Very  little  indeed,  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  pur- 
ises  have  been  put  up  to  within  three  or  four  thousand  acres,  I 
ik,  of  the  lands  that  have  been  examined  there  and  found  all 
U.  At  anv  rate  there  is  only  a  very  little  under  contract.  We 
e  a  ^ood  deal  under  examination  but  there  is  very  little  of  it  in 
White  Mountains  under  contract  to  purchase,  if  the  money  is 
liable. 

Tr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  there  still  remaining  in  the  area  that 
not  been  actually  purchased  now,  or  is  not  inclu&d  in  the  amount 
nh  they  still  have  available? 

[r.  Ayres.  Within  the  purchase  areas  we  have  446,000  acres  ac- 
•ed,  and  that  is  46  per  cent  which  the  Government  laid  out  in 
^r  to  control  the  stream  flow  in  the  White  Mountains,  which  it 
eight  years  ago  when  it  drew  these  boundary  lines  in  black  which 
see  around  here.  There  are,  therefore,  something  over  550,000 
s  yet  to  be  acquired. 

he  point  is  that  the  attack  is  unusual  and  very  great,  and  we  can 
wait  and  have  anvthing  left  to  protect  the  water  flows.    The 
ot  of  the  bill  is  defeated  if  we  let  all  of  the  woods  be  cut  off;  as 
'  have  all  been  cut  off  in  the  valley.- 

Fr.  Anderson.  Is  all  of  this  cut-over  land  in  this  area  held  by  the 
ernment  ? 

'r.  Ayres.  It  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  corporations 
expect  to  completely  finish  up  and  leave  their  whole  holdings 
tliey  have  there  in  practically  two  or  three  years, 
am  fortunate  in  having  my  own  Congressman  on  your  committee, 
if  I  make  statements  that  are  not  true,  he  can  correct  me. 
r.  Anderson.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
I,  but  not  with  especial  reference  to  that  in  which  he  is  par- 
larly  interested. 

'r.  Ayres.  We  will  have  to  get  enough  Congressmen  to  overcome 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

[r.  Wason.  Do  not  be  disturbed  about  that,  because  that  is  the 
culty  with  the  average  Congressman. 

[r.  Ayres.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  hearing  me  at 
length.  I  simply  feel  that,  so  far  as  the  White  Mountains  are 
*ernecl,  the  situation  is  more  pressing  than  the  situation  in  the 
ted  States  Treasury.  Col.  Greeley  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
t  that  in  France  all  during  the  entire  war,  wherever  they  ob- 
ed  trees,  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  French  foresters,  and 
original  forest  capital  in  France  was  not  destroyed  by  the  war, 
>ugh  they  put  up  wood  houses  for  the  American  Army,  the 
lish  Army,  and  the  French  Army,  whereas  in  the  T^Hiite  Moim- 
5,  where  we  made  our  cantonments,  where  we  made  our  airplanes 
ad  to  Europe,  with  every  piece  of  machinery  known,  we  stripped 
'orests  clean,  and  fire  has  gone  over  a  part  of  the  acreage  they 
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•have  culled,  and  when  fire  goes  over  the  White  Mountain  repon 
it  destroys  the  soil  sometimes,  as  these  pictures  show  you,  and  it 
always  seriously  cripples  the  situation. 

I  have  some  pictures  of  the  White  Mountain  region,  some  of  which 
I  took  myself  20  years  after  a  fire,  in  which  you  see  no  reproduction 
at  all,  and  another  in  which  you  see  only  cherry  bushes  of  no  jKrreat 
value,  and  it  takes  100  years,  at  an  elevation  of  2.500  feet,  for  a 
spruce  tree  to  gi'ow  into  good  timber,  and  another  100  years  for  it  to 
get  to  merchantable  size,  so  a  killing  fire,  which  must  eventually 
sweep  over  200,000  acres  of  forests  in  the  White  Mountains,  alto- 
gether destroys  the  soil,  and  when  you  wash  out  the  soil  substance 
it  means  that  we  are  more  or  less  permanently  cripped  until  another 
glacier  flows  over  and  gives  the  backing  for  a  new  fertility. 

The  situation,  then,  is  serious,  and  I  feel  that  I  express  the  feeling 
of  the  main  body  of  business  men  in  New  England,  who  will  back  me 
up  in  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  approvals  of  these  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  record,  if  you  please.  It  is  only  a  list  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, which  includes  the  merchants'  associations  of  New  YoA 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  chambere  of  commerce  of  Boston  and 
Chicago,  which  are  four  of  the  leading  commercial  organizations  in 
the  United  States. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I/st  of  orjr.-inlzations  wliose  n^soliitions  favor  contiuuinj;  the  appropriation* 
uiulcr  the  \V(»eks  law,  aU  of  which  indlcj'.tt'S  their  action  to  tlieir  resi^ectlTe 
MtMiihers  of  Congress: 

(linmbcra  of  vonniK rrc  uiid  allicti  orfjonizntums. — Merchants'  Association  of 
New  Yorlv  City:  Pliiljidelphia  rhaiiilw^r  of  Commerce:  Boston  ChanilM»r  of 
(\)ninienv:  Cliicajro  Association  of  rommerce:  Cincinnati  Cham>>er  of  Com- 
nifrcc:  lUifTaltt  C!unnl>ei'  or  Cominorcp:  T/)s  A'ljrolos  Chaml>er  of  Commerce: 
Kansas  CMty  (Chamber  of  Commerce:  Pittsburj^h  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Xew 
Haven  (^haml)or  of  Commerce:  Ashovillt*  (N.  C.)  Chamber  of  Ctmimerce:  Vetta- 
sylvania  State  Chamber  of  (Mmmerce:  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Indian- 
ai>olis  Chamber  of  Commerce:  New  Hampshire  Manufacturers'  Assooiation: 
Chillicothe  (Oliio)  Chamber  of  Connnerce;  Omaha  Chamber  of  Coniroerte: 
Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural  League;  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Sprlnffliehl  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce. 

Industrie  organizations. — American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association:  NatiooaJ 
Wholesale  Lnmher  Manufacturers*  Association;  National  Association  of  Box 
^lanufacturers;  Public  Domain  Connnisslon,  State  of  Michigan;  Appalachian 
Logging  Congress  (N.  C.)  :  Eastern  Shook  and  Box  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciation. ' 

ForcMtry  and  allied  orffanizations. — National  Forest  Reser\'ation  Commission: 
American  Forestry  Association;  Southern  Forestry  Congress;  New  York  Statf 
Forestry  Association;  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association;  Appalachian  ^loun- 
tain  Club:  New  Hamphire  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  Tristate  Forestry  Conference:  Daughters  of  the  American  Revidu- 
tlon,  Sun  Dial  Chapter,  Ames,  Iowa ;  Department  of  Conservation,  State  of 
Indiana ;  Iowa  Conservation  As.sociation ;  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association: 
Central  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs ;  Audubon  Society 
of  New  Hampshire;  Northwestern  Conservation  Association;  Society  for  l*ro- 
tection  of  New  Hampsliire  Forests. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  consideration 
those  chambers  of  commerce  pave  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Ayres.  Yes,  I  have;  because  when  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  get  this,  I  was  one  of  the  delegates  who 
happened  to  be  present,  and  they  put  another  forester  there  who 
could  tell  of  the  conditions  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  that  in- 
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formation  was  sent  to  the  other  gentlemen  from  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  so  on,  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instead 
of  taking  it  up  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
putting  it  on  paper,  sent  delegates  to  these  several  States  in  order  to 
show  them  our  situation  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  The  committee  will  pay  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  you  have  organized  the  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  you  presented  your  claims  to  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce  as  well  as  you  have  presented  them  to  the  committee,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  they  send  their  indorsement. 

Mr.  Atres.  Representatives  from  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  here,  and  can 
speak  for  themselves. 

Friday,  January  7,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HAEVEY  N.  SHEFAED,  FEESIDENT  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FOEESTET  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  are 
weary,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  five  minutes  of  your  time,  and 
if  I  had  known  just  the  turn  that  the  discussion  was  going  to  take 
I  should  not  be  here  at  all,'  because  what  I  have  to  say  will  not  bear 
very  directly  upon  the  difficulty  which  I  understand  confronts  your 
?ommittee. 

AVhile  I  am  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association, 
I  am  not  here  representing  that  association.  I  am  here  representing 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  a  club  50  years  old,  with  3,000 
members,  mainly  in  Massachusetts,  but  also  in  every  State  of  the 
[Tnion.  It  began  its  existence  in  order  to  make  known  the  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains.  It  has  built  trails  up  to  all  the  principal 
mountains  at  its  own  expense,  not  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  mem- 
t)ers  but  for  the  whole  community.  It  has  built  stone  huts  upon  the 
highest  mountains,  some  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  The  last  hut 
we  built  at  an  expense  of  $5,000,  raised  by  our  own  members,  where 
we  have  no  rights  other  than  those  of  the  community,  in  order  that 
travelers  may  find  shelter  from  storms  and  may  find  something  to 
?at  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  began  to  make  trails  to  places  of  scientific 
and  historic  interest  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  we  acquired  a 
number  of  reservations,  two  of  them,  which  we  made  over  to  the  Gov- 
Bmment  as  soon  as  you  began  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  forests,  and 
now  we  hold  from  30  to  300  acres  which  we  maintain  at  our  own  cost 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  this  subject,  representing  the  Appalchian  Mountain  Club. 
Once  also  I  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
by  appointment  of  the  governor,  when  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  I  was  selected  to  make  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Weeks  act,  which  I  did  before 
that  committee. 

I  only  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ffeiitle,vxvevL.j\  x^^^csru^^ 
)f  course,  the  ^eafc  pressure  upon  Congress,  aivS.  VYv^l  -^ow  V^N<i\5fcR». 
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at  an  enormous  expense,  and  the  people,  of  course,  desire  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  waste  of  money,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
useless  appropriations.  I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  Appalchian 
Mountain  Club,  I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry 
Association,  I  know  the  sentiment  also  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  because  for  six  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  first 
State  Forestry  Commission  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases  of  land  in  our  State  forests. 

Massachusetts  has  no  selfish  interest  in  this  matter  at  all.  We  do 
not  want  a  dollar  from  the  United  States  Government.  We  are  estab- 
lishing our  State  forests.  We  have  acquired  all  the  State  mountains 
in  the  State,  and  hold  them  as  State  reservations.  We  are  simply 
interested  because  we  believe  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  that  these  White  Mountains  shall  be  preserved  as  a  place  of 
recreation,  not  simply  for  the  people  of  New  England,  but  for  the 
whole  United  States.  We  shall  be  extremely  sorry  if  there  is  any 
stopping  of  the  Dolicy  that  the  Government  has  entered  upon.  TVe 
thank  you  for  wnat  you  have  done,  and  we  want  you  to  go  on  and 
complete  the  whole  holdings,  and  we  will  cheerfully  bear  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusettis  our  part  of  the  burden,  although  we 
are  to  receive  no  benefit  from  it  other  than  goes  to  all  the  pifeople  of 
the  United  States. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  Mr.  Benja- 
min A.  Hapgood,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  represents  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  that  city,  and  is  particularly  interested  in  the  flow  of 
the  Connecticut  River. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BENJAMIN  A.  HAPGOOD,  REPRESENTINa  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  SFRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  IIapoood.  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  honorable  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  rather  prominent  in  the  hearing  to-day.  It  seems 
to  be  rather  numerously  represented,  and  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
ability. 

Our  chamber  in  Si)ringfield  has  shown  its  interest  in  this  matter 
bv  sending  a  representative  here  to  apj^ear  before  this  committee. 
AVo  are  particulnrlv  or  locally  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
river  itself,  both  from  the  point  of  navigation  and  also  of  water 
power.  It  so  happens,  as  has  been  shown  here  so  ably  by  Mr.  Avers, 
that  the  (lovernment  has  acquired  more  or  less  land  in  "New  Hamp- 
shire. AA'e  are  very  much  interested  in  having  it  acquire  more  land. 
In  Vermont  there  has  been  nothing  done  as  yet.  Vermont  has  not 
l)assed  an  enabling  act  whereby  the  jTational  (xovemment  can  acquire 
land. 

This  interest  has  led  to  some  activity,  so  that  we  can  say  now 
positively  that  a  bill  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Vermont  Legislature  during  the  winter  giving  the  National  Govern- 
ment that  authority.  That  is  a  long  look  ahead,  perhaps,  because 
until  that  act  has  been  made  a  law  the  necessary  examination,  survey, 
securing  of  options,  etc..  in  Vermont  will  not  take  place;  but  to  con- 
serve the  water  power  of  the  navigable  areas  of  the  Connecticut 
requires  the  securing  of  land  in  Vermont  just  as  much  as  It  does  in 
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New  Hampshire,  because  the  Connecticut,  for  its  whole  length  from 
Canada  to  Massachusetts,  flows  down  as  the  boundary  line  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  although  our  good  friends  in  New 
Hampshire  claim  that  the  river  is  wholly  in  their  State. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  fact  that  vou  claim  it  ( 

Mr.  Wason.  And  have  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Hapgood.  In  any  event,  we  do  not  get  the  river  until  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  get  through  with  it. 

At  Springfield  we  now  have  a  company  which  has  been  organized 
and  proposes  to  build  a  dam  at  Windsor  Locks,  about  10  or  12  miles 
below  Springfield.  This  will  produce  about  30,000  estimated  horse- 
power. Plans  for  this  dam  have  been  approved  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers, and  an  application  for  a  license  under  the  water-power  act  has 
been  made.  This  will  bring  navigation  to  Springfield,  and  also 
secure  the  water  power. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  selfishly  interested  in  securing 
additional  land  in  New  Hanipshire  and  Vermont  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  river.  Our  own  IState,  as  has  been  stated  just  now,  does 
not  look  for  any  money,  as  fortunately  we  are  caring  for  the  local 
matters  ourselves.  We  are  also  in  a  large  way  interested  in  this 
whole  question  throughout  the  country.  Our  interest  is  not  by  any 
means  local.  In  fact,  the  lumber  supply,  as  applied  to  Springfield,  is 
just  as  acute  as  it  is  in  any  other  eastern  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to 
sav  that  this  organization  had  built  trails  in  the  \Vhite  Mountains  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Shepard.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes.  When  we  began  20  years  ago  there  were  only 
two  of  the  White  Mountains  that  were  accessible.  The  other  moun- 
tains have  been  made  accessible  by  what  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  has  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  trails  were  not  built  by  the  local  authorities? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Not  at  all :  not  at  the  time.  Since  that  time,  through 
our  example  in  part,  and  through  the  interest  we  have  aroused,  they 
have  been  building  trails  also,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  These  trails  connect 
the  local  trails,  and  we  try  to  maintain  what  we  call  trunk  lines,  and 
then  we  have  built  three  of  those  stone  huts  that  I  spoke  of.  We 
have  just  built  two  log  huts,  which  were  built  at  great  expense.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  traffic  over  those  mountains.  They  come  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  every  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Every  year  except  one  for  15  years  I  have  been  there 
in  the  summer,  so  I  know  them. 

Mr.  Shepard.  I  wish  you  could  see  what  I  saw.    If  I  may  take  a 
moment  of  your  time,  T  went  up  some  five  years  ago  to  a  summer 
spring  hut  which  was  5,000  feet  above  the  cea^  ^^^  t\iere  1  met  30 
girls  that  had  come  from  Michigan  and   ^  ^  ttampmg  over  these 
mountains  for  the  first  time.    That  wou\/i^®^ .  \v^\ft\i^iv  possible  it 
we  had  not  had  that  hut  there  so  that  th^.x>^  ^^\\  6^^^  overmgU. 

Mr.  Hapgood.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  C\!    v.nN3^  <v  ^^w^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^" 
thing  further  that  I  can  add,  except    ^>JJ.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^ 
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Eroud  city.  Sometimes  we  say  we  are  the  only  western  city  in  the 
last.  It  is  rai)idlv  coming  to  the  front  as  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center,  and  is  destined  in  no  short  time  to  be  the  primary 
interior  city  of  the  East.  It  is  a  junction  point  of  the  trunk-line 
railroads,  and  when  we  have  navigation,  it  will  come  much  more 
ranidly  to  the  front. 

^Ir.  Shkkman.  Mr.  C.  W.  Whittlesey,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
represents  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  will  now  address 
the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GHAELES  W.  WHITTLESET,  BEPKBSENTING 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEBCE,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  as  little  title  to  your  kind  attention  as  some  of  those  titles 
down  in  North  Carolina  that  vou  heard  about,  as  vou  must  be  now 
pretty  tired,  but  I  will  take  very  little  of  your  tmie.  I  also  feel 
something  like  the  last  speaker  at  a  banquet. 

I  represent  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
and  the  AVaterville  Vallev  Association  of  W^aterville,  N.  H. 

In  the  first  place,  the  city  of  New  Haven  is  interested  in  the  White 
Mountains,  although  Connecticut  is  250  miles  from  the  White 
Mountains.  That  is  on  account  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  wa.s 
so  eloquently  descril)ed  by  two  or  three  people.    At  Hartford,  under 

f)resent  circumstances,  the  river  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  somethiiijp: 
ike  10  or  12  feet,  so  you  can  see  that  Connecticut,  as  a  State,  is 
interested  in  the  AVhite  Mountains  indirectly. 

Our  river,  in  order  to  maintain  its  navigable  features,  must  be  free 
from  excessive  torrential  features,  which  we  are  told  by  all  the  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  obtain  when  the  source  of  sapjriiy  is  denuded 
and  the  holding  properties  of  the  forests  are  gone. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  word  from  mv  credentials^  Mr.  Julin, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Haven, 
writes  me  as  follows : 

As  you  know,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  for  years  petitioned  Congress  in 
favor  of  a  strong  conservation  program  with  respect  to  the  Appalachian  water- 
shed, particularly  the  forests  along  the  Connecticut  watershed. 

That  was  my  reason  for  appearing  to-day.  Connecticut  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  know%  a  single  acre  of  land  that  it  wants  to  sell  to  the 
Goverimient.    We  have  not  any  interest  in  that  way. 

As  to  the  Waterville  Valley  Association,  that  is  an  association  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  quite  an  area  in  the  Waterville  Valley  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  hotel  and  cottages  there  which  have  for  a  long  time 
been  a  summer  resort.  This  was  on  the  market,  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  big  timber  company,  so  we  got  together  this  organization,  and  I 
happened  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
society,  so  that  I  have  been  over  this  region  quite  a  good  deal  and 
observed  many  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Ayres  has  spoken  about  tech- 
nically and  can  tell  you  about  from  a  technical  standpoint,  which  I 
can  not,  but  I  can  confirm  what  has  been  said,  from  my  observation. 

There  is  one  vast  area  that  I  have  observed  every  year  for  10 
years.  When  I  first  observed  it,  it  had  been  cut  over,  1  think,  some- 
thing like  five  or  six  years,  and  had  been  burned.    I  really  can  not 
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see  any  improvement  in  that  area  since  that  time,  since  I  first  ob- 
served it.  1  do  not  think  it  is  worth  a  dollar  more  from  the  growth 
of  timl^er  now  than  it  was  then.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of  devasta- 
tion due  to  unscientific  forestry  operations. 

Then  our  company  has  worked  largely  in  connection  with  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  regard  to  the  trails.  I  as  speaking 
now  of  the  sentimental  side  of  it.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  people 
would  care  to  know  about  that,  but  just  a  word  about  it.  Our  as- 
sociation connects  up  with  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  on  many 
of  these  trails.  AVe  have  something  like  60  miles  of  mountain  trails 
that  we  keep  up,  and  when  I  say  keep  up  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
concrete  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  cut  the  blow  downs 
oflf  once  in  every  two  or  three  years  and  keep  them  uassable.  We 
have  a  few  trails  over  in  other  regions  of  the  White  Mountains,  as 
probably  you  gentlemen  know  who  nave  been  there. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  thing  up,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  discussion  has  narrowed  down  practically  to  the  point  whether 
we  ai'e  going  to  lose  a  whole  lot  by  leaving  it  out  one  year.  My 
opinion  may  not  be  worth  very  much,  but  during  that  year  you  may 
lose  a  lot  of  watersheds.  It  does  not  take  a  gang  long  to  clean  up  a 
whole  territory  of  a  water-conserving  forest.  I  know  of  places 
where,  if  certain  gangs  that  I  know  of  should  go  in  there,  would  not 
last  a  week,  and  yet  that  water  is  being  conserved  there  and  being 
held  back. 

-I  think  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  will  show  you  the  data  which  will 
show  two  certain  areas  exactly  alike  in  slope  and  everything  else, 
one  .denuded  and  the  other  forested,  and  the  water  disperses  from 
one  in  half  the  time  that  it  does  from  the  other.  That  will  mean  a 
torrential  condition  in  the  streams,  but  it  will  be  too  late  if  we  put 
these  things  off,  because  the  lumber  companies,  stirred  on  by  the 
tremendously  high  prices  they  are  getting,  are  not  sparing  anything. 
They  are  operating  up  in  the  Waterville  Valley,  where  they  can  not 
transport  decent  lumber,  and  cutting  up  logs  tnat  are  not  of  the  size 
for  pulp,  so  that  they  can  float  them  down  the  river.  It  is  the  most 
horrible  waste  that  you  ever  saw.  There  is  lu^pber  there  that  is 
worth  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  if  it  could  only  be  made  into 
real  lumber,  but  it  goes  into  pulp. 

That  is  my  excuse  for  asking  that  this  appropriation  should  be 
continued. 

Here  is  the  last  paragraph  I  wrote  on  that.  I  understand  that  no 
argument  in  favor  of  preserving  these  lands  and  forests  because  of 
their  beauty  can  be  considered  by  this  committee,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  vast  sums  in  the  West  on  national  parks,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  manv  that  in  the  near  future,  and  before  it  is  too 
late,  there  may  be  a  White  Mountain  forest  preserve  in  reality. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

May  I  put  these  credentials  in  the  recor^^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Without  objection,  they  vJ  ^  \)e  \TvseTted. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :)      ^^ j 

Nkw  ^  ^^..  .lanuaru  5,  1021. 

Mr.  rH>  HTFfi  W.  Wttittu:sey.  Ay>.  C^' 

Care  fhr  C.  ir.  WhiWcf<cy  Co.,  Ncir  Hm^y^  Vn^A* 

Dear  IMr.  Whttttksey:  The  Chamber  of  ^  '  o'^  "^^"^  wtV^^l^* 

takes  plenwrp  in  nskinjr  you  to  attend,  as  Ita^^v  vv     ."(V*  jp.   a"CC*^^  ^  aw;»  w\Aal> 
a  conimittee  of  Congress  on  January  7.  1921^    ^^0*    r<^    d^"^^^ 
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to  conserve  and  to  prote<*t  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  esi)eciully  the  New 
Enfjhmd  watershed. 

As  you  know,  the  chamher  of  C(»nnnerce  has  for  years  petitioned  Congress  in 
favor  of  a  strong  conservation  program  with  resi)ect  to  the  AppaincIUaB  water- 
shed, particularly  the  forests  along  the  Connecticut  watershe<l. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Nkw  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
By  Chas.  E.  Ji'LiN, 

General  Manngcr. 


Watkkvillk  Valley  Association   (Inc.), 

Waterville,  X.  H.,  January  5,  J921. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  pivservatlon  of  forests,  now 
before  Congress,  Charles  W.  Whittlesey.  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  fully 
authorized  to  represent  the  Waterville  Valley  Association  (Inc.),  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  corporation  was  the  preservation  of  certain  forei»t 
tracts  in  the  Waterville  Valley,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  Whittlesey,  who  is  vice  president 
of  the  corporation  and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee,  w^as  much  interested 
in  promoting  its  organization  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  preser\'in?:  as 
much  of  the  timberlands  there  as  the  finances  of  the  company  may  warrant. 
The  company  now  has  about  125  stockholders  and  owns  about  500  acres  of  land. 

H.  C.  Fabyan. 
President  and  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood 
Commission,  Maj.  W.  M.  Jacoby,  is  here  representing  that  commis- 
sion and  representing  the  (^hamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
arose  from  a  sick  bed  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  has  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  making  a  detailed  statement,  but  is  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity at  this  time  to  say  just  a  word  regarding  the  desirability  of  the 
continuation  of  the  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  M.  JACOBT,  EZECTTTIVE  SECKETABT 
FITTSBTJBGH  FLOOD  COMMISSION  AND  EEPBESENTINa  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMEECE  OF  PITTSBVEaH,  PA. 

Mr.  Jacoby.  Mr.  (^hairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  organizations  which  I  represent  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  interruption  of  the  forestry  program  as  outlined  in  the  bill  of 
1911,  but  that  the  work  will  be  continued,  and  not  lapse  even  for  one 
year.    I  thank  you. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricultutie. 

Washington^  January  11,  1921. 
Hon.  Sydney  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  Maj.  W.  M.  Jacoby,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  CJomniis- 
sion,  has  transmitted  the  Inclosed  statement,  which  he  desires  to  have  Included 
on  page  2107  of  the  hearings  held  before  your  committee  January  7,  1921.  If 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  your  committee,  I  would  be  glad  if  this  could 
be  done. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  E.A.  Sbxbman. 

Associate  Forester. 

STATEMENT   OF    W.    M.    JACOBY,    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY,    THE    FLOOD    COMMISSION    OT 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

In  addition  to  the  Flood  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  I  represent  the  Chamber 
Of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  at  this  hearing  to-day.  Both  organizations  have 
directed  me  to  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  passage  of  the  $10,000,000  appro- 
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)riation  to  continue  the  work  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission 
md  to  express  the  hope  that  there  be  no  interruption  in  this  important  activity 
>f  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  first  organizations 
n  the  country  to  petition  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  and  maintain 
I  forest-conservation  policy.  A  resolution  on  the  subject  was  adopted  in  1903. 
'n  1907  the  chamber  of  commerce  created  a  flood  committee  of  seven  members, 
vhich  subsequently  organized  the  Flood  Commission  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  separate 
organization.  The  chamber  of  commerce  now  has  a  membership  of  5,500,  the 
lood  commission  a  membership  of  150. 

The  flood  commission  received  contributions  from  property  holders  affected 
)y  floods  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,  which  was  expended  in  making  a  compre- 
lensive  survey  of  the  29,000  square  miles  of  the  watershed  of  the  Allegheny 
md  Monongahela  Rivers  and  the  publication  of  a  report  which  is  said  to  be 
he  most  complete  on  the  subject  ever  issued.  This  report  recommended  the 
ronstruction  of  17  storage  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  two  rivers  and 
he  erection  of  a  low  wall  around  the  down-town  section  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  natural  reservoir  sites  selecteil  were  Un'ated  in  the  forest  lands  of  Mary- 
and.  We  t  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Flood  Oomniis.sion  assisted  in  the  ■ 
massage  of  the  Weeks  Appalachian  law  and  later  Induced  the  Forest  Reservation 
i^ommission  to  purchase  forest  areas  embracing  its  reservoir  sites  in  Maryland 
nd  West  Virginia.  The  State  of  Penn-  ylvania  refused  to  pass  the  proper  kind 
►f  enabling  act,  and  no  purchases  were  made  in  that  State.  At  the  present 
ime,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ies  of  Pennsylvania  to  pass  an  enabling  act  which  will  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
•mnient  to  make  purchases  in  that  State.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot.  present  State 
orester,  has  agreed  to  lend  hi*<  influence  in  that  direction.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sherman, 
associate  forester,  has  stated  to  the  F1o(k1  Connnisslon  that  if  the  present  bill  is 
nacted  and  the  enabling  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the 
<^orest  Reservation  Commission  will  immediately  undertake  the  purchase  of 
►00,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  included  within  which  are  the 
principal  reservoir  site-;  selected  by  the  Flood  Connnission  to  regulate  the  flow 
►f  the  Allegheny  River.  Mr.  Sherman  characterizes  the  situation  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  watershed  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  most  acute  in  the  United  States. 
Vith  these  purchases  accomplished,  the  Government  will  own  practically  all  the 
eservoir  ^ites  designed  by  the  Flood  Commission  to  prevent  floods  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  the  upper  Ohio  River. 

The  plans  of  the  Flood  Commission  have  l)een  investigated  and  approved  by 
he  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  by  the  National  Water- 
vays  Commission.  A  board  of  Army  Engineers  reporting  in  1916  on  flood  con- 
litions  throughout  the  United  States  urged  the  making  of  surveys  and  the 
)repa ration  of  final  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  flood-prevention  works  on 
leveral  rivers  of  the  country,  including  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  and 
heir  tributaries.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Flot>d  Control  Committe  of  Con- 
fess for  putting  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Engineers  into  effect  in  ^  o 
ar  as  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  are  concerned. 

This  brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  Flood  Commission  is  given  to  emphasize 
he  importance  of  the  present  bill.  It  is  highly  essential  that  the  reservoir  sites 
•equired  on  the  Allegheny  River  should  become  the  property  of  the  public  as 
;p<»e<lily  as  pos.sible,  and  the  granting  of  this  appropriation,  as  has  been  shown, 
vill  be  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  J.  S. 
[lolmes,  the  State  forester  from  the  much  maligned  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  S.  HOLMES,  STATE  FOEESTER  OF  NOETH 

CAEOLINA. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had  the  priv- 
lege  of  attending  the  hearings  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning,  and  I 
just  want  to  mafee  a  few  remarks  along  the  line  of  the  urgent  neces- 

lity. 

The  southern  Appalachian  hardwood  region,  which  I  have  theKcwssst. 
;o  represent  from  >Jorth  Carolina,  is  surrowivd^^Y^^  ^\a.Y%^\s?QssiwBt 
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of  wood-using  industries.  In  fact,  it  is  the  center  of  the  wood-using 
industry  of  the  south  central  region.  All  around  it  in  the  various 
States  are  a  large  number  of  furniture  factories  and  other  industries, 
located  there  because  of  this  central  hardwood  region. 

From  a  study  made  in  North  Carolina  last  year  I  discovered  that 
the  supply  is  diminishing  vei-y  rapidly.  We  find  that  the  wood- 
using  industries  had  their  supplies  reduced  from  70  to  100  per  cent 
in  the  past  decade,  and  that  many  of  them  face  a  complete  depletion 
in  10  years ;  that,  in  general,  lumber  is  reduced  35  per  cent ;  in  build- 
ing material,  flooring,  and  siding  44  per  cent ;  in  furniture  to  only  7 
per  cent  of  a  sufficient  present  supply.  None  have  any  assurance  of 
future  supplies.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  vehicle  manufacturers 
report  their  supplies  exhausted,  or  greatly  reduced,  and  only  11  per 
cent  have  any  outlook  for  even  a  10-year  period. 

That  applies  practically  the  same  to  all  the  industries  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachian  region  depending  upon  the  region. 

Lumbering  operations  in  the  western  North  Carolina  mountains 
and  east  Tennessee,  northern  Georgia,  etc.,  are  coming  to  a  close,  the 
large  operations  within  a  very  few  years,  in  fact  most  of  them  within 
five  or  six  years,  and  a  good  many  of  them  within  two  or  three  years. 
The  lumbermen  themselves  are  realizing  that  they  have  to  dispose 
of  these  cut-over  lands  in  some  way,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
purchases  began  the  lumbermen  of  the  region  are  very  favorable 
toward  this  purchase  pro-am. 

1  attended  an  Appalachian  logging  congress  which  represented  the 
lumbermen  of  that  region,  in  Ashville  last  summer,  and  they  passed 
a  resolution  strongly  indorsing  this  program,  especially  requesting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt, a  permanent  policy  look- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  cut-over  lands  for  national  forests  at  prices 
which  will  encourage  the  landowners  and  operators  to  secure  a  young 
growth  to  protect  such  lands  from  fire.  They  realize  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  hold  these  lands  permanently  for  another  growth. 
If  the  private  owner  could  hold  these  lands  for  another  growth,  it 
would  be  a  different  question.  It  seems  to  me  and  to  the  landowner 
themselves,  and  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South,  that 
these  lands  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
permanent  owners,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  streams  but 
for  the  protection  of  our  timber  supply  for  the  industries  of  the 
region. 

North  Carolina  depends  upon  its  own  State  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  all  the  States  call  upon  the  other  States  for  their  supplies,  and 
it  is  an  interstate  business. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  these  lands  increases  each  year.  As  a 
lumber  company  ceases  operations,  they  sell  off  certain  parts  that 
may  be  considered  agricultural  land,  very  small  areas,  and  they  hold 
others  until  they  can  unload  them  or  sell  them  at  a  profit,  and,  of 
course,  as  they  are  sold  the  price  increases  and  the  ownership  be- 
comes more  complicated. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  pressing  necessity 
that  the  purchase  be  continued  at  once.  One  year's  delay  perhaps  is 
not  entirely  fatal,  but  it  is  making  the  proposition  much  more  ex- 

{)ensive,  and  it  is  ^eatly  delaying  the  program  and  subjecting  the 
ands  to  forces  which  are  destroymg  the  young  growth  of  that  re- 
gion and  destroying  the  more  valuable  species. 
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I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Burroughs.  I  wonder  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness one  question  while  he  is  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  statement  has  been  made  to  me 
recently  that,  I  think,  95  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  the  mills  of  the 
South  would  probably  be  obliged  to  ero  out  of  business  within  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  Are  you  in  any  position  to  state  whether  that  is 
probably  correct? 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  statement  has  been  made,  but  I  think  that  in- 
cludes the  southern,  pine  operations.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
95  per  cent.  It  was  a  very  large  per  cent,  I  know,  that  expect  to  go 
out  of  ^business  in  the  next  10  years,  and  a  good  many  in  five  years. 
That  includes  the  southern  pine  operations  through  the  South,  not 
onl}^  in  the  hardwood  region. 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  1, 1911,  until 
his  resignation  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  Maj.  William  L.  Hall 
during  tnat  period  handled  the  acquisition  work  under  this  item  and 
passed  upon  purchases.  There  is  no  person  living  that  knows  more 
about  the  work  of  acquisition  and  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  the 
difficulties  of  building  up  an  organization,  than  Maj.  Hall  who  or- 
ganized the  work  in  the  first  instance.  Maj.  Hall  is  here  from  Chi- 
cago, and  I  will  ask  the  conunittee  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  represent  any 
organization  or  any  other  person  than  myself  in  this  matter,  and 
my  own  impersonal  interest.  During  the  time  from  1911  to  1918, 
while  I  was  in  charge  of  the  purchase  work,  I  not  only  had  to  do 
with  helping  to  lay  out  the  purchase  areas,  but  in  organizing  the 
work  and  having  the  examinations  made  and  the  surveys  made,  and 
in  netting  the  title  work  going  and  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired.  That  work  took  me  to  every  one  of  the  pur- 
chase areas  and  to  some  areas  that  were  considered  in  which  pur- 
chases have  not  been  made. 

My  statement  I  want  to  direct  entirely  to  the  point  you  raised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  why  do  this  thing  now.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  committee.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought 
to  be  done  now  because  we  are  facing  a  problem  of  large  importance 
in  this  timber  situation.  It  is  a  problem  which  touches  not  only  the 
southern  Appalachians  and  New  England,  but  it  touches  the  Lake 
States,  it  touches  the  southern  pine  region,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
touch  the  far  West,  as  I  have  found  out  by  personal  touch  with  the 
region  during  the  past  vear.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  come  upon 
us  very  fast  because  it  has  been  going  on  so  long  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  just  now  beginning  to  accumulate  in  a  most  practical  fashion. 

What  has  just  been  refered  to  about  the  cutting  out  of  the  south- 
em  pine  mills  is  but  a  reflection  of  that  destruction  in  the  southern 
pine  region  which  has  been  our  main  timber  producing  region  for 
the  last  25  years. 
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The  problem  here  is  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  in  the  second  place,  because  next  year  you  can  not  deal 
with  it  so  well,  and  tjie  cost  will  be  tremendously  more.  In  some 
regions  you  can  perhaps  measure  almost  exactly  the  ill  effects  that 
will  take  place,  but  you  can  not  do  it  for  the  country  as  a  whole^ 
and  Mr.  Greeley  tells  us  that  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  acres  are  being 
cut  over  very  closely  every  year.  Some  of  that  land  is  not  protected 
from  fire.  That  is  multiplying  our  problem  very  fast,  so  that  if  you 
wait  one  more  year  and  declare  a  holiday  in  this  matter  and  let  a 
gap  occur  at  this  time,  instead  of  having  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  you  will 
have  to  make  an  appropriation  of  many  more  millions.    The  appro- 

Eriations  will  have  to  be  very  substantially  larger  and  more  will 
ave  to  be  done. 

A  third  reason  why  it  is  important  to  do  this  thing  now  is  that  you 
may  keep  what  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  continuous  piece  of 
work  going  continuously.  There  are  some  things  we  do  not  stop 
under  threatening  conditions.  As  I  sat  here  I  thought  of  several  of 
those  thin^.  Because  the  country  faces  serious  times  the  country 
has  not  said,  '*  We  will  not  have  a  Congress  this  next  year."  The 
Congress  is  going  to  meet  and  function.  Because  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  business  may  not  be  good,  the  banks  of  the  country  do 
not  close  their  doors.  The  department  stores  do  not  close  their  doors. 
They  have  to  go  right  on.  Now,  here  is  a  case  in  which,  if  you' 
close  down  this  wonc,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  substantial  los.^. 
That  loss  will  take  place  in  several  directions,  but  one  important 
direction  will  be  in  losing  the  organization  by  which  this  work  is 
being  done.  I  can  say  to  you,  and  you  can  verify  it  from  other 
sources,  that  it  took  three  years  to  organize  this  work  and  get  it 
going  in  proper  fashion.  It  was  a  difficult  piece  of  work  because  of 
the  character  of  the  lands  we  had  to  deal  with.  You  may  see  that 
from  the  title  situation  and  the  surveys.  We  had  to  get  men  of 
some  experience  and  then  train  them  further ;  we  had  to  train  timber 
valuation  men,  timber  appraisers;  we  had  to  train  surveyors  for 
that  particular  kind  of  worK,  and  following  that  we  had  to  train  title 
men  who  could  go  in  and  work  out  those  titles  in  safety  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests.  If  you  stop  that  work  now  and  take  it  up  again 
all  that  preparation  has  got  to  be  done  over  again. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  in  allowing  this  work  to  go  on  in  an 
irregular  fashion.  If  you  appropriate  $2,000,000  for  one  year,  and 
then  miss  a  year,  and  the  next  year  appropriate  $600,000,  and  then 
perhaps  miss  another  year  or  two,  you  are  making  the  o^^rhead  of 
this  business  a  much  heavier  charge  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  mucli 
heavier  than  it  would  be  if  you  gave  the  work  the  right  kind  of 
support  in  resources.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  only  $600,000  ap- 
propriated during  the  past  two  or  three  vears  means  that  an  over- 
head organization  is  to  be  carried  up  to  this  time,  an  overhead  that 
could  have  handled  larger  purchases,  and  therefore  the  expense  per 
acre  has  climbed,  and  it  is  bad  business.  I  really  believe  that  if  a 
coui-se  has  t^  be  decided,  and  you  feel  that  nothing  much  can  be 
done,  it  would  be  better  to  stop  the  work  off  short  for  five  years 
and  then  take  it  up  and  go  ahead  with  an  even  gradation  of  appro- 
priations rather  than  having  it  up  year  after  year.    You  can  not  go 
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along  and  do  business  satisfactorily  and  with  a  good  showing  to  the 
country  under  that  land  of  support. 

Now,  I  want  to  show,  as  a  further  reason  why  this  work  should  go 
on,  a  fourth  reason,  the  results  of  past  purchases.  Since  1911  about 
$11,700,000  have  actually  been  expended  under  these  appropriations. 
You  have  bought  about  1,800,000  acres  of  land  at  an  average  price, 
if  you  include  the  examinations,  surveys,  and  everything,  of  about 
$6.25  an  acre.  That  land  has  proved  a  wonderful  investment.  It  is 
worth  to-day,  I  am  fully  convinced,  more  than  double  the  money  it 
has  cost.  If  you  take  the  money  that  has  been  spent  for  the  land, 
the  money  that  has  been  spent  for  examinations,  cruise  surveys,  title 
surveys,  and  for  clerical  work  and  overhead,  and  add  to  it  all  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  under  the  annual  appropriations  for  pro- 
tection and  administration,  you  have  still  got  an  investment  that 
has  netted  the  Federal  Government  more  than  8  per  cent — how  much 
more  I  have  not  figured,  but  I  am  confident  it  will  be  more  than  an 
8  per  cent  investment.  The  country  is  stronger  to-day  because  of 
these  purchases  that  have  been  made.  It  is  better  able  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  or  $5,000,000  for  this  coming  year  be- 
cause of  the  purchases  that  have  been  made  under  former  expendi- 
tures of  money  that  have  been,  I  believe,  wisely  made. 

Xo  question  has  ever  been  raised  about  it,  and  the  proof  of  the 
fact  is  that  in  many  instances  the  Forest  Service,  in  making  sales  of 
timber,  has  sold  products  from  the  lands  that  amounted  m  money 
to  two  or  three  times  and  even  a  higher  amount  than  the  purchase 
price  of  the  tract  with  the  timber,  and  it  has  left  a  good  deal  of 
growing  timber  on  the  land,  so  that  it  has  not  been  something  that 
you  need  to  question,  it  has  not  been  something  that  ought  not  to  go 
on.  It  is  something  that  has  proved  itself,  and  we  are  better  able  to 
go  on  with  it  because  we  have  handled  it  properly  up  until  now. 

These  forest  purchases  come  in  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
forest  system,  and  really  are  the  backbone  of  our  whole  forest  policy 
of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  national  forests  is  in  the  West. 
These  are  being  established  in  the  East,  and  these  areas  that  are  being 
acquired  are  at  once  put  under  the  administration  of  the  forestry 
organizations,  and  what  is  actually  being  realized  there  is  not  being 
realized  on  any  private  lands  and  can  not  be  realized  even  under 
fire-protection  plans. 

It  happens  that  this  is  a  matter  that  the  Federal  Government 
■can  handle  more  effectively  than  individual  owners  can.  No  indi- 
vidual owner  could  have  taken  hold  of  it  and  made  it  an  8  per  cent 
investment.    The  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to  do  it. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  thing  ought  not  to  stop 
for  one  year. 

This  same  question  came  up  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  as 
one  of  those  who  were  interested  I  thorougWy  considered  it  with 
others  who  were  interested  in  the  probl^^    atvd  aiter  very  careful 
consideration  we  went  to  members  of  Cox\rvJesS  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  because 
of  the  deficit  then  imminent  we  would  \^*^^  av^lVs'  ^^^  \!ec\\\est  aivd  no 
further  request  would  be  made  of  Covv  ^v^^   c.  ^^^  ^^  appropriation 
for  this  present  fiscal  year.     I  belie v^  ^^V^    *V5N^  "^^^  ^  mistake.    1 
believe  that  in  spite  of  the  deficit  of  H^x^ V%J  XcnQ^*^  ^^^^  ^?^^  """^^ 
to  have  gone  ahead  on  a  reasonable  l>^^,VQCr^\\i^X^<^^^  ^^  ^^^ 'i^ 
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as  serious  a  mistake  to  let  it  go  over  another  year,  even  a  more 
serious  mistake,  because  it  will  be  harder  to  start  next  year  than  it 
is  this  year  if  you  let  it  go  over. 

Therefore  I  add  my  testimony  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
given — that  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  and  that  it  ought 
to  go  on  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Hall,  in  giving  your  opinion  about  the  investment 
in  the  purchases  you  did  not  attempt  to  consider  in  a  monetary  way 
the  advantage  from  the  water  of  the  different  streams? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  are  just  taking  the  land  value? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  resources  that  are  salable. 

Mr.  Greeley.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  just  a  word  to  what  has 
been  said,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  is  not  to  make  money  for  the 
United  States  through  shrewd  investments  in  timberland,  and  yet 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Hall  that  in  addition 
to  the  great  gains  obtained  through  the  regulation  of  stream  flow 
and  through  securing  conservative  methods  of  cutting  in  lieu  of  the 
type  of  slashings  that  Mr.  Ayei-s  referred  to  there  is  a  substantial 
business  gain  through  the  enhanced  value  of  the  timber  that  we  buy. 

I.«t  me  illustrate  that  by  two  or  three  average  cases.  In  the  White 
Mountains  our  purchases  of  standing  timber  during  the  year  1912^ 
where  that  was  included  in  the  tracts  acquired,  averaged  $1.16  pr 
cord  of  soft  woods.  Our  sales  from  those  identical  areas  dunng 
the  last  fiscal  year  brought  us  on  an  average  of  $5.59  per  cord  of  soft- 
wood timber. 

Mr.  Wason.  Standing? 

Mr.  GuEEiiET.  You  know  those  sales  cost  40  cents  per  cord  to  make 
and  administer  the  sales.  As  compared  with  the  purchase  price, 
therefore,  there  was  a  net  gain  on  the  timber  we  bought  in  1912,  which 
we  sold  in  1920,  of  $4.03  j)er  cord,  or  not  quite  four  times  the  original 
purchase  price. 

In  the  Pisgah  area  of  North  Carolina  we  made  rather  extended 
purchases  during  1911  of  ])ine-timber  species  at  an  average  price 
of  $2.80  per  thousand  board  feet.  In  1920  our  sales  from  those  same 
areas  averaged  $6.80  per  thousand  board  feet,  and  to  make  and  ad- 
minister the  sales  in  accordance  with  the  Forest  Service  cutting  re- 
quirements cost  us  35  cents  a  thousand,  leaving  a  net  return  of  $6.45 
on  the  timber  for  which  we  paid  on  an  average  of  $2.80  nine  years 
previously. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  include  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration ?    It  all  depends  on  how  you  figure  that. 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  includes  the  cost  of  appraisal,  of  selling  the  tim- 
ber, and  of  measuring  the  timber  as  it  is  cut,  and  of  supervising  the 
cutting  operations  in  such  respects  as  the  disposal  of  slashings  and 
the  meeting  of  other  requirements  necessary  to  leave  the  land  in  sat- 
isfactory condition. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  That  docs  not  include  anv  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment  and  no  overhead? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Xo,  sir:  that  is  the  administrative  cost  on  the  iGield; 
but  the  overhead  would  be  a  matter  of  a  very  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  business  man  always  finds  that  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  overhead  amount  to  something,  but  nobody  in  the  Got- 
ernment  ever  considers  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  Greeley.  If  you  figure  that  increase  from  $2.80  to  $6.46  in 
nine  years,  you  will  readily  see  that  that  represents  a  pretty  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  would  carry  an  overhead  cost  very  much  greater 
than  actually  has  been  true  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  buy  the  timber  originally  separate  from 
the  land? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir ;  the  timber  was  bought  with  the  land,  and  in 
the  figures  which  I  have  given  you  the  prices  indicated  were  the  val- 
uations put  upon  the  timber  as  separate  from  the  land. 

Mr.  Wason.  At  the  time  of  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  At  the  time  of  purchase.  In  addition  to  that,  of 
course,  we  have  the  land,  and  we  have  the  land  steadily  in  a  much 
more  productive  condition. 

Xow,  as  to  the  primary  question  of  continuing  the  work  at  the 
present  time,  I  wish  to  summarize  what  we  have  to  urge  from  that 
standpoint  very  briefly.  We  can  not  claim  that  the  country  would 
be  plunged  into  hopeless  disaster  if  this  work  was  suspended  for 
one  year  or  two  years,  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  now  have  a  going 
organization,  we  have  examinations  covering  a  large  number  of  de- 
sirable tracts,  we  have  negotiations  in  progress  with  a  large  number 
of  owners,  we  have  negotiations  for  options  that  could  be  closed 
within  a  very  short  period  and  with  a  very  small  additional  expendi- 
ture for  field  expenses.  To  cut  that  work  off  now  would  mean,  from 
a  business  standpoint,  a  tremendous  loss  through  the  termination 
of  this  going  organization  and  the  termination  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness negotiations.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  important  factor, 
but  it  is  a  very  material  factor,  and  as  Mr.  Hall  indicated,  to  chop  off 
of  this  work  now  and  disband  the  organization  which  has  been  per- 
fected to  handle  it  would  mean  that  to  recover  the  lost  ground  a  few 
years  hence  when  the  work  was  resumed  would  take  not  less  than 
three  years. 

In  the  second  place,  and  I  think  this  is  more  important  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  the  issues  that  are  involved,  the  whole  timber 
supply  situation  of  the  country,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical,  very  clearly  demands  Federal  action  along  two  lines  as 
practical  remedies.  The  first  is  the  policy  that  you  had  under  con- 
sideration this  morning,  as  to  a  comprehensive  Federal  plan  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  owners  in  preventing  forest 
fires.  The  second  is  the  extension  of  the  Federal  forest  holdings.  We 
can  not  nationalize  all  of  the  forest  lands  in  the  country.  No  one 
has  advocated  that.  But  it  has  been  true  in  this  country  as  it  has 
been  true  in  all  of  the  progressive  countries  of  Europe,  that  in 
working  out  our  problem  of  the  timber  supply  to  a  basis  where  we 
have  a  current  growth  from  our  forests  equal  to  the  current  needs 
of  the  country,  there  must  be  a  large  and  well  distributed  body  of 
national  forests  to  set  the  pace  and  to  take  care  of  the  most  critical 
local  situations.  That  work  can  not  be  done  hurriedly.  If  this 
work  should  be  abandoned  this  year  or  next  year,  and  then  a  few 
years  hence,  with  the  critical  situation  of  the  United  States  as  to  its 
timber  supplies  more  acutely  realized,  much  more  acutely  felt  than 
it  is  now,  the  Congress  should  take  this  matter  up  and  should  give 
the  Forest  Service  the  task  of  rapidly  extending  the  national  for- 
ests, there  would  be  very  fixed  limitations  upon  the  rate  at  whieln 
that  work  could  be  done. 
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It  is  not  a  proposition,  gentlemen,  that  can  be  done  hastily  and  at 
the  same  time  be  done  efficiently.  The  Forest  Service  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  record  we  have  made  hitherto  in  the  character  of 
these  purchases,  in  the  pains  with  which  the  examinations  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  survey  valuations  at  which  our  lands  have  been 
acquired,  but  that  can  not  be  done  on  an  enormous  scale.  At  the  maxi- 
mum, 2,000,000  or  3,000,000  acres  a  year  probably  represents  the  most 
that  our  organization  could  acquire  efficiently,  with  an  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  It  means  that  instead  of  a  stopping  and 
then  a  subsequent  renewal  of  work,  you  need  rather  to  sustain  the 
activity  with  a  sustained  organization,  preserving  the  experienced 
personnel,  preserving  the  local  knowledge,  preserving  its  examina- 
tion recqrds  and  reports,  and  gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year 
as  the  demands  of  the  country  make  the  necessity  for  pursuing  this 
policy  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  greatest  loss  now,  as  I  view  it,  in  a  suspension  of  this  work  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  taking  up  the  work  later 
on  and  carrying  it  from  then  forward  on  a  scale  that  I  see  perfectly 
well  the  country  is  going  to  demand,  for  with  our  81,000,000  acres  of 
denuded  land  in  this  country  being  added  to  by  4,000,000  or  5,000,000 
acres  every  year,  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  public  forests 
as  the  real  practical  solution  of  our  timber-supply  problem  is  going 
to  be  irresistible. 

There  are  many  industries  that  are  demanding  it.  The  interests 
depending  upon  watershed  protection  and  a  stable  stream  flow  are 
going  to  demand  it,  and  I  view  it  as  something  that  the  country  has 
got  to  consider  as  an  inevitable  public  policy,  and  if  that  is  correct 
we  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  time. 

As  was  stated  this  morning,  the  recovery  of  a  regrion  of  country 
ftoia  a  depleted  timber  supply  is  a  long-time  proposition.  It  can  not 
be  done  in  a  year  or  so.  It  can  not  be  made  good  like  a  shortage  in 
farm  crops.  It  is  a  matter  of  50  years,  at  the  very  least,  and  from 
that  standpoint,  gentlemen,  we  can  not  afford  to  be  losing  time ;  we 
can  not  afford,  as  I  view  it,  to  break  up  an  organization  that  is  going 
ahead  steadily  at  the  gradual  rate  given  us  to  carry  on  this  work 
efficiently. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  ])resent  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  what  extent  are  the  lands 
purchased  suisceptible  to  reforestation  ? 

Mr.  Greeijjy.  Every  acre  that  we  buy  is  land  that  is  susceptible  to 
reforestation,  and  the  crreat  bulk  of  it  can  be  reforested  by  natural 
means,  by  keeping  out  fire,  primarily.  We  have  some  areas  that  will 
probably  have  to  he  planted,  but  it  is  all  primarily  forest  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  part  of  it  contains  merchantable  timber? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ashe  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  is  it  not?  WTiat  part 
of  the  land  contains  merchantable  timber  at  the  time  of  purchase? 

Mr.  Ashe.  That  is  difficult  to  state. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  average. 

Mr.  Ashe.  We  make  timber  sales  from  practically  all  the  land 
that  is  bought,  except  that  classed  as  barren. 

I  will  just  give  an  example.  We  paid  $2.75  an  acre  for  4,000  acres 
in  Virginia.    A  sale  of  timber  from  that  land  was  afterwards  made 
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hy  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $3  an  acre.  Timber  which  was  con- 
sidered valueless  at  the  time  the  land  was  purchased  has  since  been 
sold  for  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  original  purchase  price  of  the 
entire  tract. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  provoked  both  of  those  questions  was  what  I 
recall  of  the  debate  that  took  place  on  this  legislation,  and  that  has 
taken  place  at  various  times  with  reference  to  these  appropriations, 
in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  part  of  this  area  consisted 
of  barren  mountain  tops  and  peaks  that  never  would  be  suitable  for 
reforestation  and  contained  no  timber  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Mr.  Ashe.  Mr.  Chairman,  kss  than  5  per  cent  of  the  area  is  land 
that  has  had  no  merchantable  timber  upon  it. 

Mr.  Greeley.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Ashe.  At  any  time,  and  that  is  distributed  in  small  bodies,  the 
largest  areas  being  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  there  are  some 
timber  lands  that  were  valued  by  the  Forest  Service  at  25  cents  an 
acre,  just  a  nominal  value  to  hold  the  earth  together.  That  is  our 
appraisal  price  on  those  lands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Greeley? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Nothing  further  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  Wood 
Users'  Industry  here,  who  wanted  to  be  heard  upon  the  shortage  of 
material,  but  since  the  hour  is  late,  they  will  not  be  asiced  to  be  heard 
upon  this  item. 

Mr.  (iREELEY.  I  would  like  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
an  item  which  was  discussed  this  morning,  the  forest  products  item, 
if  agi'eeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  heard, 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  tnem,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  (iRi':ELEY.  That  refers  again  to  the  discussion  of  item  No.  71 
on  page  129,  covering  investigations  in  forest  products.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  W.  A.  Babbitt,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  say  something 
on  that  item. 

FOR  EXPERIMENTS  TO  PROMOTE  E(X)NOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  A.  BABBITT,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Mr.  Babbiit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  a  business  man,  who 
has  been  forced  to  confront  the  question  oi  what  is  happening  to  all 
this  timber  that  we  have  got  after  it  is  cut  down  and  put  into  the 
shape  of  lumber,  and  I  have  the  position  of  chairman  of  lumber  con- 
servation of  the  National  Association  of  Wood  Turners,  which  pre- 
sents a  new  angle  to  this  question  and  confines  its  attention  to  the 
problems  that  are  presented  by  lumber  itself. 

AVe  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  way  our  forests  are  being 
<»ut  down  and  destroyed,  but  so  far  as  I  kT\oV?  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^ 
ever  be  commissioned  with  a  job,  in  addit\^v.   ^o  ^^^  ^^  many  busmess 
duties,  that  has  to  confront  the  problertx    ^  \  eX^^^iv^^  a  soVuUoii.ol 
the  wastage  that  has  grown  up  in  our   ^^V^V^  ^ses  o^  mamtacturmg 
trees  into  lumber  and,  in  turn,  manufa^>o^    rf^^'^''^  VvmsUe^ 

products.  Xx't^ 
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To  turn  back  to  a  question  which  came  up  this  morning,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  work  that  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  saving  the  waste 
out  of  the  present  processes  of  manufacturing  lumber  is  one  which  is 
peculiarly  crippled  by  the  fact  that  the  hard  wood  working  indus- 
tries can  carry  on  in  the  old  way  they  are  doing  things,  and  tliat 
there  is  a  waste  of  lumber  in  enormous  percentages. 

For  example,  some  industries  are  themselves  wasting  about  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  tree  to  manufacture  the  boards,  and  then  are 
not  getting  more  than  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  usable  lumber 
out  of  those  boards  they  are  manufacturing.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  the  Association  of  Wood  Using  Indi^ries  that  we  have  got 
to  face  a  new  angle  to  this  situation ;  we  have  got  to  begin  to  under- 
take at  once  to  solve  the  question  how  we  can  get  out  of  the  tree 
the  lumber  that  is  now  being  wasted  in  so  many  mevitable  ways. 

In  my  investigations,  which  are  purely  gratuitous,  I  have  lound 
some  plants  are  wasting  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  costly  lumber,  lum- 
ber sometimes  costing  as  high  as 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  sort  of  plants  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Wood-using  plants,  all  the  way  from  automobile 
plants  to  little  wood-turning  plants. 

I  have  some  figures  which  I  have  collected,  and  a  fair  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  l)e  hickory  handles.  There  is  such  a  waste  in  that, 
that  they  only  get  400  pounds  of  handles  out  of  2  tons,  or  a  long 
cord  of  hickory.  They  simply  work  on  the  theory  and  the  i>olicy 
of  getting  something  on  the  market  as  quick  as  possible,  and  as 
cheaply  as  j)ossible,  that  they  can  sell  at  a  profit. 

Xow,  then,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions, 
because,  perhaps,  on  this  line  I  might,  of  course,  not  be  able  to 
answer  »1j  ([uestions  which  you  may  ask,  but  we  are  very  conversant 
with  the  proposition. 

We  haA'e  found,  for  example,  that  this  waste  can  be  reduced  in 
many  instances.  Speaking  of  furniture — somebody  brought  that  ques- 
tion up  this  moriiin<r  as  to  whether  furniture  is  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be  or  not.  I  can  tell  you  something  about  furniture.  It  is  not  as 
good  by  a  good  deal  as  it  used  to  be,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why; 
because  of  the  stupid  wav  we  have  of  handling  the  logs  after  they  are 
cut  down.  That  is  why  \t  is,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
the  lumbering  industry  amounts  to  an  awful  waste,  from  40  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  plank  in  the  product. 

Now,  these  things  are  serious  matters,  and  I  am  bringing  them  to 
your  attention  because  I  am  afraid  you  gentlemen  forget  the  im- 
portance of  this  laboratory,  and  as  chairman  of  this  lumber-savins 
committee  I  am  here  asking  vou  to  increase  their  appropriation  and 
allowance  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  take  up  with  us  this  tremen- 
dous problem. 

Now,  I  started  to  use  as  an  example  the  method  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  hickory  handles.  We  find  from  actual  experience  that  they 
are  not  using  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hickory  log. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Because  of  their  ideas :  in  spite  of  all  of  the  infor- 
mation, or  the  source  of  information  of  the  laboratory,  and  in  spite 
of  t\re  service  which  has  been  given  to  them,  they  have  an  idea  that 
a  white  piece  of  brittle  wood  is  worth  more,  and  that  a  white  handle 
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is  worth  more,  and  will  sell  for  more  money  than'  the  solid  yellow 
handle  that  has  got  twice  the  stren^h. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  bringing  tacts  to  your  attention  because  I 
want  you  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  eaucational  proposition  is 
before  us.    I  want  you  to  see  it. 

If  we  can  switch,  for  instance,  a  small  industry  like  the  Associa- 
tion of  Wood  Turners,  which  only  cut  up  2,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
a  year,  and  if  we  can  get  them  to  effect  a  saving  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  out  of  that  2,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  get  the  same  amount 
of  manufactured  products,  in  other  words,  get  them  to  save  the  waste, 
that  would  be  a  tremendous  saving,  ana  they  could  increase  the 
product  all  the  way  down  the  line.  If  we*  could  get  them  to  cut  that 
saving  in  the  use  of  hardwood,  I  should  say  that  they  will  save 
800,0W,000  feet  of  lumber  every  year  in  that  one  little  industry. 

I  am  quoting  facts  to  you  gentlemen,  because  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  are  talking  about  these  enormous  wastes,  and 
I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  do  as  we  are  asking  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
proposition  for  the  business.  Here  we  are  giving  them  the  informa- 
tion and  the  figures,  and  if  they  have  not  got  brains  enough  to  use 
them,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  furnish  them  with  any  brains. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Well,  I  want  you  to  see  that  it  is  a  serious  problem. 
It  is  up  to  the  House  to  provide  the  brains.  They  have  always  done 
it  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  and  we  are  going  to  expect  them  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  statement  is  rather  re- 
markable  

Mr.  Babbitt  (interposing).  What,  about  the  waste? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  the  average  business  man  in  America  has  not 
been  charged  with  being  absolutely  devoid  of  sense,  and  you  say  that 
you  find  tliat  they  know  they  are  having  this  waste,  and  it  certainly 
has  been  a  very  expensive  one  during  the  last  few  years,  and  not- 
withstanding that  fact  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  lumber,  they 
continue  to  waste.  I  want  to  ask  you  why  they  continue  this  waste  in 
that  case? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that.  That  is  a  very  pertinent 
question.  • 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  convinced  any  man  that  he  was  wrong 
and  you  were  right? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Oh,  yes;  because  the  figures  are  incontrovertible. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  actually  convinced  them  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Yes ;  but  this  is  an  educational  problem,  and  we  are 
making  very  slow  progress.  We  are  now  getting  face  to  face  with  a 
real  proposition  regarding  the  problem,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  gentle- 
men that  it  is  an  educational  problem  that  will  take  much  time,  but 
we  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Here  is  the  situation :  Until  very  recently  \\xe  lumber  men  looked  in 
a  ^?cant  way  at  a  proposition  of  cutting  dinx^^^sion  stuff  for  the  wood- 
working industry.    They  have  compelled  u^  x jv  ^lCC-^P^  ^^^  lumber  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  and  there  hsa  been  xt\        \vvxxvW  produced  than 
was  necessarv  to  meet  the  demand.    But  ^^^  t>  ^^  ^^^^^^"^^^  ^^  ^j^- 
come  such  as  to  force  us  to  studv  this  proVl\^\tV^\^^^^''^^!i.*^^  ?^^^^ 
it  during  these  days  of  scarce  lumber,  it   V^^^^^^  vVmc^ivc^^^te^  tVva 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste.  Of  course,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  during  the  war,  we  had  no  time  to  study  it,  but  until  very  re- 
cently they  could  get  all  of  the  good  luml)er  they  wanted.  Freight 
was  low,  >yages  were  low,  and  in  cases  where  the  lumber  did  not  come 
up  to  specifications  it  was  discarded. 

We  had  long-established  customs  behind  us,  and  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  hard  to  change  a  custom  get  into  the  Senate  or  some  other 
place  like  that,  and  you  will  find  how  tremendously  permanent  ancient 
customs  are,  and  that  is  what  it  will  mean  to  take  the  woodworking  in- 
dustry and  get  them  to  adopt  this  proposition. 

You  can  laugh  at  my  statement  all  you  want  to,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  through  the  woodworking  industry  perhaps  as 
tew  men  have.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  a  great  deal,  and 
I  find  these  conditicms  are  forced  upon  us. 

Now,  as  example,  in  order  to  economically  manufacture  wood  prod- 
ucts, we  have  got  a  task  before  us  that  is  too  big  for  any  single  industry 
to  undertake.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  want  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  getting  at  it.  We  have  got  more  work  in  standardization. 
Look  at  this  table  | indicating),  for  instance.  If  you  will  examine  it 
closely  you  will  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  lumber.  It 
is  what  you  call  dimensions.  We  have  got  to  go  to  work  and  go 
through  every  industry  in  this  country  and  standardize  in  order  to 
find  the  dimensions  that  can  be  cut  up. 

Now,  for  example,  we  can  go  into  the  woods  where  our  ash  grows, 
our  small  ash  grows,  and  when  we  examine  them  we  find  that  we  can 
get  dimensions  that  will  go  into,  we  will  sav,  limousines,  if  they  ever 
get  to  manufacturing  automobiles  again.  'That  wood  is  now  cut  out 
of  southern  ash,  and  in  order  to  get  the  pieces  they  want  they  will  rip 
up  a  plank  containing  four  times  the  amount  of  lumber  required. 
We  find  that  with  our  smaller  northern  ash  they  can  get  the  lumber 
that  is  required  for  that  manufacturing. 

There  is  no  technique:  there  is  no  production  of  dimension  stock 
with  any  accuracy  on  the  part  of  any  producers  in  the  country  which 
will  permit  or  enable  the  wood  users  to  get  the  supply  they  want, 
and  that  means  that,  instead  of  getting  the  dimensions  they  want, 
tliat  they  must  rip  up  a  plank  that  is  much  larger  than  they  want, 
and  that  results  in  a  great  waste,  and  we  can  not  help  but  waste. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  they  can  only  get  so  much  dimension 
stock  from  a  timber  tree.  But,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  into  dimen- 
sion stock,  they  will  cut  it  up  into  planks,  and  when  we  go  to  use  it 
we  can  only  get  about  40  per  cent  of  utilizable  timber  out  of  a  tree. 

Now,  we  can  go  all  over  the  country  to  the  different  industries, 
and  we  have  already  men  in  the  field  who  are  going  from  one  industry 
to  another  and  attempting  to  get  them  to  agree  on  standards  and  to 
agree  on  market  conditions,  and  all  such  matters.  Some  of  them  are 
highly  technical — too  much  for  me  to  fully  understand — but  we  are 
driving  on  that  proposition  in  order  that,  instead  of  having  this 
big  problem  of  waste  on  our  hands,  we  may  eliminate  it.  In  the  mill 
in  which  I  am  interested  I  know  we  are  not  utilizing  at  all  all  of  the 
lumber  that  we  should. 

(lentlemen,  a  large  lumber  buyer  told  me  that  he  put  24,000  feet 
of  choice  hardwood  under  his  boilers  every  day,  and  he  is  not  manu- 
facturing lumber,  he  is  manufacturing  wood  products.    That  is  the 
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way  it  runs  when  the  industry  is  running  at  full  time.  At  present  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  that  much  waste  at  all:  but  that  was  a  year's 
average.  And  the  only  way  we  can  eliminate  this  is  to  study  it  and 
produce  the  dimension  stuff  that  we  want. 

Now,  then,  this  situation  has  been  rendered  very  acute  by  the  pres- 
ent situation.    A  great  many  people  with  whom  I  am  associated  in 

-  business — we  are  in  the  wood-turning  industry,  and  we  have  just 
prepared  a  statement  for  our  membei-s  warning  them  as  to  what  has 
happened  up  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  and  along  in  the  Berk- 
shires  in  Massachusetts.  We  used  to  be  able  to  buy  lumber  up  thera 
for  $40  a  thousand. 

Of  course,  it  is  now  costing  $60  and  $70,  but  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, we  are  manufacturers,  and  manufacturing  thousands  of  feet, 
and  we  are  paying  $70  a  thousand  for  this  birch  lumber.  But,  sup- 
pose under  the  present  conditions  that  you  are  manufacturing  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  this  birch  lumber,  for  which  you  are  paying  $70 
a  thousand,  and  taking  the  lumber  as  it  comes  to  you  from  the  mill. 
You  reduce  that  birch  lumber  to  the  kind  of  stock  that  you  can  use, 
and  the  sizes  that  are  needed  in  the  wood-turning  game,  and  you  will 
find  that  that  lumber  is  costing  you  $184  a  thousand  because  you  have 
to  pay  the  heavy  fi-eights  on  all  of  this  that  is  not  used.  That  is 
on  a  $12  freight  rate.  Of  course,  on  a  $20  freight  rate,  which  is  the 
average  freight,  this  lumber  will  cost  you  $147.21  a  thousand  for 
the  kind  of  lumber  that  you  can  use,  put  into  your  plant. 

Now,  the  object  in  bringing  these  statements  befcre  you  is  this, 
that  the  wood-using  industries  have  become  acquainted  with  this 
situation.  They  have  at  least  realized  how  important  this  matter  is; 
but,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  secure  a  solution  of  it  which  will  save  this 
waste  we  must  have  an  opportunity  to  db  it  immediately.  We  can  get 
almost  immediate  action.  It  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  wood- 
using  industry,  and  in  getting  together,  and  we  could  get  together  in 
less  than  six  months  to  consider  our  mutual  interests,  and  arrive  at 
an  understanding,  gentlemen,  as  to  what  we  want  to  do. 

We  can  get  together  right  away,  and  we  can  change  things  that 
are  not  based  on  customs,  and  determine  upon  the  things  which  we 
fcttow  are  uneconomic  and  bad  business  policy,  but  we  need  the  help 
o'  the  laboratory  on  the  technical  side,  a  neutral  force  that  will  har- 
'^onize  the  difficulties  between  the  lumbermen  and  the  lumber  users, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  wood  products,  (let  us  together;  get  us  to 
*^^''ee  on  the  things  which  will  eliminate  this  vast  waste. 

I  think  the  most  conservative  man  that  ever  studied  these  figures 
^'^'^^ild  say  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  lumber  now  wasted  would 
?^  ubsolutely  saved  as  an  asset  to  our  country  and  as  a  reduction  in 
J^^  eost  of  living  to  our  people  if  this  proposition  which  we  are  here 
fj^l^iiid  in  all  earnestness  and  supporting,  and  which  is  supported  by 
*^^  >iVCM)d-using  industry,  may  be  put  across. 

-  *^Ut  you  undei-stand  that  it  is  an  educational  campaign.  Getting 
^^^'^t  back  to  this  proposition,  this  educational  |)olicy  has  reference 
•^,  the  lumber  we  wood-using  men  will  buy — the  lumlJer  we  will  buy. 
^^^^^t  is  the  idea.  You  know  that  the  personnel — ou.r  members  are 
.^^^lifacturers  and  are  members  of  these  great  associations  scat- 
^^^d  all  over  the  country,  and  they  should  be  given  this  information 

to  the  value  and  the  possibilities  and  the  utilities  of  tW  \\^\\\^^\ 
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dimension  stock  as  a  means  of  saving  the  lumber  situation.  They 
should  be  taught  to  stop  cutting  up  planks  and  to  make  dimension 
stock  direct,  and  get  the  industry-  to  standardize  on  marketable 
shapes  and  stocks. 

Xow,  I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing,  there  are  so  many  angles 
to  this  proposition.  Suppose  that  a  manufacturer  says  that  he  is 
going  to  buy  dimension  stock  this  year,  and  will  make  a  contract  with 
a  man  to  furnish  him  with  the  stock  that  he  wants,  he  will  have  a 
great  saving. 

We  ^t  45  per  cent  culls  from  the  average  mill  up  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  depreciation  in  the  world 
except  in  the  depreciation  in  cull  hickory  in  this  country.  But  out 
of  those  culls,  since  we  have  the  high  freight  rates  and  prohibitive 
handling  rates  and  high  wages,  if  we  study  this  proposition  we  will 
find  that  right  here  between  two  knots  we  can  cut  out  ^ood  lumber. 
But  the  greatest  good  would  be  to  go  out  in  the  wooos  and  show 
them  how  to  cut  those  logs.  They  do  not  know^  anything  about  what 
the  manufacturers  want.     They  go  largely  along  in  the  old  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  assure  wou  that  with  a  very,  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  lumber  opei^ators  in  this  countrv  I  can  name  on  my  fingers 
the  only  ones  who  are  really  intelligently  and  in  a  thoroughgoing 
way  attempting  to  get  the  largest  possible  result  out  of  the  logs  in 
suitable  lumber. 

We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  them  at  all.  They  are  after  the 
proposition  of  selling  their  product  to  the  best  advantage  and  with 
the  least  worry  and  (ufficulty. 

So  I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  this  thing.  The  wood-using  in- 
dustry is  a  national  concern.  It  is  a  national  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. We  want  to  help  you :  we  want  to  help  bear  the  Durdens  of  the 
laboratory.  We  want  the  help  of  the  laboratory ;  we  want  it  to  be 
the  medium  between  us  and  our  source  of  supply,  so  that  the  thing 
shall  be  handled  fairly  and  equitably  and  that  this  matter,  which  is 
of  {)rime  importance,  shall  be  put  across. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  just  one  thing  more,  and  I  am  done,  although 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  which  you  may  a^ 
T  just  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  more.  You  have  heara  this  one  big 
question  discussed  l)efore  the  committee  to-day  aboi^t  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  large  lumber  operations.  Gentlemen,  most  of  them  have 
disappeared.  It  will  only  be  a  very  few  years  until  they  have  all 
disai)peared.  I  have  traveled  this  country  year  after  year  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  my  own  knowledge  convinces  me  that  outside  of 
the  Avest  coast,  within  10  years  lumbering  will  be  a  portable-mill 
proposition,  as  it  is  in  Xew;  England  to-day. 

We  can  take  this  small  stuff  and  cut  it  up  into  dimension  stock,  so 
that  the  great  white-birch  areas  in  Maine  and  in  the  New  England 
States  and  in  southern  Canada,  which  in  some  of  those  Stated  has 
been  considered  absolutely  useless,  we  can  use.  We  can  use  all  that 
stuff,  and  we  ought  to  be  enabled  to  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  most  people. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  if 
we  can  save  this  40  per  cent  out  of  a  cut  of  about  4©,000,000,000  of 
board  feet  a  year  it  certainly  is  something  worth  considering.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  sentimental,  too,  like  the  chairman  of  this  committee 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  Mr.  Wason  and  Mr.  Byrnes  furnish  all  of  the 
sentiment  for  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Babbitt.  But  every  time  1  see  a  great  tree  fall  I  seem  to  feel 
sorrow,  although  I  know  I  am  going  to  make  some  money  out  of  it. 

But  it  seems  to  be  a  thorougluy  established  proposition  that  if  we 
can  approximate  a  reasonable  saving  that  we  know  is  in  this  change 
of  procedure  in  this  manufacturing  of  wood  products  we  will  be 
able  to  match  everything  that  the  Forest  Service  can  accomplish 
in  the  re^rowth  and  reforestation  of  our  great  public  domain,  and 
together  1  believe  that  if  we  can  have  fair  and  reasonable  support 
of  our  Government  it  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  right  where  the 
need  is  for  help,  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  That  is  where 
the  scientific  questions  have  got  to  be  settled  and  can  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  sides;  and,  gentlemen,  we  will  be  able  to  put 
our  country  where  we  shall  never  know  what  it  is  to  lack  for  suffi- 
cient products  of  our  great  forests  to  keep  us  in  comfort,  and  our 
progeny,  if  we  have  any,  to  the  last  generation. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  hear  Mr.  Quinn  ? 

Mr.  Andersox.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Quinn. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DON  L.  QTHNN,  OF  CHXCAOO,  ILL. 

CONSERVATION  OF  PACKING  BOXES. 

Mr.  QuixN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
am  in  charge  of  the  research  division  of  the  Chicago  Box  and  Lumber 
Co.,  probably  the  largest  manufacturers  of  packing  boxes  in  the 
coimtry.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  standardization 
and  specifications  of  the  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers. 
the  Association  of  Wire  Bound  Box  Manufacturers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Egg  Case  and  Egg  Case  Filler  Manufacturers,  and  I 
represent  all  of  those  at  this  hearing. 

At  first  blush  one  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of 
packing  boxes  is  rather  an  unimportant  thing,  but  more  than 
6,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or  approximately  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  cut,  goes  into  boxes  and  crates. 

Because  of  our  activities  in  these  various  assocations  we  believe  that 
we  are  thoroughly  competent  to  appreciate  and  probably  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  research  work  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  on 
the  subject  of  packing  boxes  and  crates  and  are  glad  for  an  oppor- 
"tunity  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  their  work,  and  how  we 
are  supplementing  that  work. 

Boxes  and  crates  are  used  everywhere.  Almost  every  industry  in 
the  country  uses  packing  boxes  or  crates.  If  they  do  not  use  them 
for  the  care  of  their  own  manufactured*  products,  they  are  used  for 
carrying  supplies  received  by  that  company. 

Almost  every  industry  carries  packing  and  packages  as  a  separate 
<506t  item  in  their  estimates.  Any  deviation  in  those  fibres  is  imme- 
<iiately  reflected  in  the  selling  price  of  their  commodities.  Thev  are 
not  made  a  part  of  the  factory  cost  or  operations  and  lost  sight  of 
'v^hen  changes  occur.  Consequently  any  acquisions  which  are  ef- 
^focted  or  secured  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  packages  is  almostfim- 
noiediately  translated  into  the  '^hanged  price  of  the  commodities  to 
tbe  retailers. 
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Those  of  us  in  our  company,  and  in  these  associations  who  have  been 
following  closely  the  results  of  the  research  study  on  packing:  boxes 
and  crates  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  this  includes  not 
only  the  engineers  in  the  box-production  industry,  but  many  leading 
business  men  and  manufacturei-s,  and  many  leading  packers  in  in- 
dustrial plants,  believe  that  as  a  result  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  material  now  used  in 
boxes  and  crates  can  be  conserved  without  any  loss  in  the  efficiency 
in  those  packages,  but  rather  with  a  gain  of  efficiency  or  serviceability. 

If  that  estimate  is  true,  then  at  least  one  and  one-half  billion  feet 
of  lumber  is  wasted  annually'.  On  the  present  market  price  of  this 
material  that  one  and  one-half  billion  feet  costs  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  ultimate  user  of  those  boxes,  more  than  $100.0(K),000  a 
year,  and  to  that  amount  we  add  the  enormous  loss  and  damage 
claims  paid  by  the  transportation  companies,  due  to  insecure  pack- 
ing, packages  failing  to  carry  the  goods  safely  to  their  destination. 

The  interests  which  I  represent  believe  that  in  the  elimination  of 
this  enormous  waste  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory'  to  render  a  service  to  this  country  which  can  not  be  ren- 
dered by  any  other  organization  in  existence. 

With  the  funds  available  for  the  work  in  the  F'orest  Products 
Laboratory  on  this  subject  of  box  study,  box  designing,  which  was 
less  than  $10,000  a  year,  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  results 
which  they  have  accomplished  up  to  this  time  solely  because  of  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the  various  associations  of  wood- 
using  industries. 

For  instance,  the  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers  ap- 
propriated the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  research  study  of 
canned-food  cases.  About  150,000,000  canned-food  cases  ai'e  used 
annually.  The  National  Canners'  Association  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  as  a  result  of  that  research  study  C5  per  cent  of  the 
boxes  now  used  for  carrying  canned  goods  can  be  made  with  less 
material  and  be  stronger  and  better  ])ackages.  20  per  cent  of  the 
boxes  need  not  be  changed  in  construction,  and  probably  15  per  cent 
will  have  to  be  strengthened — more  material  used  in  them. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  150.000,(K)0  boxes  used  annually  in  that 
industry  is  j)retty  close  to  90,000,000  boxes.  One  cent  saved  per  l>ox 
on  that  would  amount  to  $900,000  anpually,  which  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  ])ossible  saving  reflected  by  the  research  work  which  they 
carry  on.  They  carried  on  this  work  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion when  they  were  in  control  of  the  roads,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration asked  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  carry  on  research 
study  on  boxes  for  l)oots  and  shoes. 

The  laboratory  had  no  fimds  for  the  work  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Box  Manufacturers  furnished  the  money  to  carry  on  that 
study  and  do  the  physical  end  of  the  work.  Last  June  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army  furnished,  I  believe,  about  $10,000  for  re- 
search study  upon  the  use  of  metal  str^aps  on  boxes.  Unfortu- 
nately  

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  might  say  that  if  the  Railroad 
Adftiinistration  and  the  Ordnance  Department  would  use  less  nioney 
you  would  probabh'  have  more  now 

Mr.  QuiNN  (interj)osing).  Well,  that  is  probably  true. 
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Mr.  Anderson  (continuing).  For  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
I  might  say. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Unfortunately,  the  research  study  which  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  undertook  for  the  Ordnance  Department  could 
not  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June,  and  the  work 
would  have  stopped  except  that  the  National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  of  steel  traps  came  across  with 
funds  to  allow  them  to  carry  on  that  work,  and  it  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time. 

Many  individual  manufacturers  are  turning  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  and  asking  them  to  test  their  packages  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  more  efficient  packages  for  carrying  their  goods, 
and  they  are  unable  to  get  that  help  unless  they  themselves  pay  the 
cost  of  the  study. 

We  ourselves  established  a  duplicate  of  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory in  our  own  organization  and  are  operating  at  the  present 
time  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  $20,000  a  year.  We  are  trying 
to  apply  the  fundamentals  which  were  developed  in  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Lalboratory  to  the  packages  for  our  customers.  We  are  spending 
nearly  $60,000  a  year  advertising  that  fact  to  our  customers  and  to 
other  business  concerns.  That  is  the  effort  that  our  own  company  is 
making  to  supplement  and  to  put  into  effect  the  fundamental  re- 
search study  developed  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

In  the  application  of  these  plans  which  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  our  own  business  we  conserva- 
tively estimate  that  we  save  from  25  to  45  per  cent  of  the  material 
used  in  our  boxes,  which  substantiates  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
start  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  material  used  on  boxes  and 
cases  can  be  conserved.  We  have  been  operating  for  about  18  months 
on  this  and  the  saving  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Those  are  the 
results  we  are  obtaining. 

Other  manufacturers  are  doing  similar  work  as  ourselves,  but  to 
a  more  limited  extent ;  but  the  associations  which  I  have  named  are 
endeavoring  through  advertising  and  circulars  and  pamphlets  and 
lectures  to  carrv  this  same  storv  to  their  individual  members,  en- 
couraging  them  to  know  and  to  appreciate  and  to  apply  these  lessons 
which  are  being  so  ably  presented  in  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, 

The  work  has  already  passed  that  point,  has  alreadv  reached  that 

i)oint  in  its  development  whore  it  is  necessary-  that  additional  prob- 
ems  which  have  arisen  from  the  application  of  the  studies  be  further 
solved. 

There  is  no  other  organization  in  the  country  except  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  which  is  equipped  witli  tlie  personnel  and 
equipment  and  the  experience  to  continue  this  study,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  importance  in  that  regard  that  we  are  anxious  that 
they  be  adequately  sui>ported  by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  having  the  work  hampered  and  delayed  because 
of  insufficient  funds,  it  is  equally  seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  the 
service  of  its  engineers  who  have  been  engaged  upon  that  work  here- 
"tofore. 

The  services  of  these  trained  engineei-s  are  being  lost  because  they 
<ian  not  live  and  raise  their  families  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
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of  the  community  in  which  they  have  to  live,  because  of  insufficient 
sahirv.  Those  engineers  are  drawing  only  from  about  35  to  60  per 
Gent  as  much  salary  as  is  being  paid  for  like  services  among  the  in- 
dustrial plants. 

They  are  forced  to  abandon  the  Forest  Service  because  of  these 
conditions  and  to  take  employment  elsewhere. 

The  work  necessarily  suffers  because  of  this,  and  the  good  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  experience  which  is  not  available.  This, 
of  course,  is  lost  because  o  J  the  rapid  turnover  in  the  personnel.  They 
are  having  to  utilize  most  of  their  funds  in  training  new  help  to  take 
up  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  problem  of  many  of  the  departments,  and 
that  can  only  be  considered  within  certain  limits. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  presume  so,  but  it  is  our  duty  as  observers  of  tliis 
condition  to  lay  emphasis  on  it,  as  we  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  tne  service. 

With  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory on  a  sufficiently  liberal  basis  to  minimize  the  annual  turn- 
over it  is  the  belief  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  following  the 
work,  that  for  every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  re 
search  work  on  these  problems,  there  will  result  a  saving  of  at  leas: 
$100  to  the  industrv  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  do  not  question  the  saving  resulting  from  many 
of  these  propositions.  I  suspect,  however,  if  you  went  back  over  the 
estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
summed  up  the  savings  that  are  alleged  to  be  made  by  making  certain 
investigations  and  carrying  out  certain  preliminaries  that  you  would 
find  that  a  good  many  savings  are  not  materialized. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  cited  the  saving  of  the  canned-food  cases  in  the 
saving  effected  in  about  90,000,000  cases  which  was  a  result  of  the 
information  that  has  been  furnished  as  a  result  of  the  research  work 
in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  upon  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
$10,000.  Those  specifications  are  now  being  seriously  considered 
by  the  consolidated  classification  committee  of  the  railroads  as  a  part 
of  the  classification. 

Mr.  Anderson.,  Is  it  not  a  rather  strange  thing  that  these  savings 
are  possible  through  this  research  involving  no  more  than  $10,000 
and  that  some  of  the  industries  themselves  manufacturing  these  prod- 
ucts have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  imdertake? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  thought  it  worth  while.  We  are  spending  $20,000 
a  year  to  supplement  the  tests  which  have  been  made  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  ourselves,  and  in  carrying  out  the  problems 
which  they  have  worked  out  and  are  applying  them  for  the  benefit 
of  our  customers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  somebody  is  doing  that. 
but  there  is  a  pitifully  small  number  of  people  sufficiently  interestea 
in  their  own  busine&s  to  undertake  the  solving  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems which  seem  to  me  rather  of  a  more  individual  than  a  national 
problem.  I  say  that  in  the  kindest  spirit  without  any  desire  of 
criticizing. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  uses  of  boxes  and  crates,  of  course,  is  a  national 
use.  Every  industry,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  country  uses  them. 
They  directly  affect  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumers. 
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The  association  did  not  minimize  their  work,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  willing  to  appropriate  funds  to  continue  this  work  in  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  They  are  spending  lots  of  money  in  acquaint- 
ing the  members  with  what  has  been  accomplished,  to  get  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  in  teaching 
them  how  to  apply  the  benefits  and  helping  the  box  makers  them- 
selves. The  box  makers  themselves  do  not  profit  most  from  this 
work,  because  they  pass  it  on  to  their  customers  in  cheaper  pack- 
ages. This  work  does  result  in  economies,  and  in  savings,  and  is 
being  considered  by  the  railroads,  the  proposition  of  putting  these 
standards  in  the  classification,  as  the  minimum  under  whidi  they 
can  ship  ^oods,  and  there  are  a  number  of  the  standards  now  in  the 
classification  and  more  going  in  every  year. 

We  believe  that  this  research  study  in  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory, the  creating  of  minimum  classifications  which  can  be  used 
for  packages  carrying  certain  commodities,  can  be  done  more  effec- 
tively by  them  than  any  other  agency.  And  when  they  create  a 
standard,  it  does  mean  a  better  package  and  a  cheaper  package  for 
the  consumer. 

The  industry  which  I  represent  wishes  to  urge  upon  the  committee 
the  problem  or  fixing  a  more  adequate  compensation  for  the  engineers 
for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  wishes  the  committee  to  give 
that  matter  sympathetic  consideration. 

They  appreciate  that  other  things  enter  into  the  appropriations 
besides,  but  we  wish  you  to  give  that  very  sympathetic  consideration, 
-and  pay  a  salary  similar  to  those  paid  in  the  industry.  Nevertheless, 
all  that  we  can  ask  for  is  that  you  give  that  the  same  sympathetic 
consideration  that  we  would  have  you  do. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  what  your  asso- 
ciation is  spending  in  supplementing  tlie  information  that  has  been 
furnished  to  you  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir;  the  National  Association  of  Box  Manufac- 
turers have  increased  their  dues — increased  their  dues  last  year — 
i-aised  their  dues  from  about  $25,000  to  about  $85,000  a  year.  The 
total  increase  is  to  be  spent  in  this  additional  campaign — possibly 
$50,000  for  one  box  association.  One  box  association,  which  is  a 
smaller  organization,  having  only  al>out  25  or  30  members,  is  spending 
this  year  approximately  $20,000  in  the  same  campaign  of  education. 

Thft  Egg  Case  and  rigg  Case  Filler  Manufacturers'  Association 
have  only  one  product,  which  is  standard  now,  and  is  covered  by  the 
railroad  classihcation  committee,  so  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  apply  this  research  study  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  customers. 

Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  patience 
and  consideration  which  you  have  shown  during  this  hearing,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  wear  out  altogether 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Well,  maybe  we  consider  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  hear  you  than  it  is  to  give  you  the  money. 
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Mr.  Greeley.  If  we  do  not  get  enough,  we  are  sure  to  come  back 
for  more.  * 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hogiie,  of  Seattle,  is  here,  and  he  comes  to  AVashington 
for  the  purpose  of  these  hearings.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  can  give 
him  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly;  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  B7  VB.  C.  J.  HOQTJE,  VANAOEB  WEST  COAST 

FOBEST  PBODTJCTS  BTJBEATT. 

FOR  EXPERIMENTS  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  HoouE.  The  West  Coast  Forest  Products  Bureau,  which  I 
represent,  has  been  recently  organized  as  a  market -service  connection 
between  the  owners  of  the  lumber  and  the  manufacturers  aiid  whole- 
salers of  Douglas  fir  on  the  western  coast.  This  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  wood-using  industry,  the  work  which  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory has  been  doing,  and  it  has  been  so  great  so  far  that  the  lumWr 
manufacturers  themselves  consider  it  of  great  help,  and  they  think 
that  there  is  more  need  for  research. 

The  lumber  industrv  is  largely  coming  to  appreciate  the  service 
which  the  laboratory  is  rendering.  This  was  illustraetd  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Forest  Products  Bureau.  With  the  average  w4iole- 
saler  of  the  west  coast,  the  one  question  which  was  asked  when  we 
were  forming  the  bureau  was  whether  the  bureau  proposed  to  carri- 
on any  research  work,  and  if  so,  would  it  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

The  Forest  Products  Lalx)ratory  is  our  principal  sourre  of  author- 
ity for  'information  regarding  the  principal  uses  of  wood  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  our  sole  authority  and  we  depend  on  it  very  greatly 
in  the  lumber  industry. 

Lumber  is  not  a  product  which  depends  upon  the  processes  of  the 
materials  which  go  into  it,  such  as  cement  and  steel,  which  depend 
for  their  whole  manufacture  on  technical  laboratory  work.  The 
chemical  proposition  of  wood  substances  does  not  vary  very  materi- 
ally, but  there  is  a  great  variation  of  the  moisture  content,  which 
controls  the  strength  and  defects,  the  knots,  and  other  defects  whith 
have  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  lumber,  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  And  we  are  attempting  to  adapt  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can  to  the  use. 

So  that  the  study  of  lumber  in  its  raw  state  and  its  beat  uses 
represent  a  great  possibility  for  saving  and  the  more  efficient  use 
of  our  forest  products  which  is  becoming:  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain,  which  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  problem  as  to 
the  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Quinn  tol(]  you  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  research  in 
connection  with  the  box-making  industry,  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
which  goes  into  the  boxes  has  been  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
nails  in  a  box,  which  made  it  materially  stronger  and  enabled  them 
to  ])roduce  the  boxes  at  a  materially  less  price.  There  is  great  need 
for  wood  with  stronger  breaking  strength  in  two  dire<?tions,  and  to 
the  development  of  ply  wood  the  Forest  Products  Lal)oratoiy  can 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  can  be  made  equally  strong  in  two  di- 
rections instead  of  strong  in  only  one  direction. 
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The  development  of  more  water-resistant  glues  has  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  wood  that  would  be  as  strong  in  both  directions,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  when  long  exposed  to  the  weather  and  mois- 
ture, when  it  may  possibly  not  be.  And  the  research  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  its  derivatives  will  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  tree  which 
now  remains  in  the  woods. 

There  is  still  much  to  l>e  learned  or  much  study  to  be  done  in 
the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  work  of  the  laboratory  is  j^t  least  so  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated that  practically  all  of  the  Government  appropriation  is  used 
in  extending  service  to  those  who  call  for  it,  call  for  the  information 
which  has  already  been  gathered,  and  very  little  money  is  available 
for  further  research  at  the  present. 

And  with  regard  to  the  point  which  the  chairman  brought  up,  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  these  wood-using  industries  themselves 
should  not  do  this  research  work,  but  lumber  manufacturing  and 
the  wood-using  industry  as  a  rule  is  carried  on  by  rather  small 
units.  No  one  unit  could  afford  to  put  up  the  money  requii*ed  for 
any  great  amount  of  research,  the  result  of  w^hich  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  other  plants  and  concerns. 

Another  point  to  illustrate  the  value :  Recently  in  New  York  City 
they  were  asking  for  a  change  in  the  working  values  assigned  to 
Douglas  fir  in  the  New  York  building  codes.  A  representative  of 
the  laboratory  appeared  to  discuss  the  matter.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions put  to  him  was,  "Whom  do  you  represent?  "  And  when  he 
told  them  that  he  was  connected  with  the  laboratory,  they  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  industry  or»whether 
it  was  entirely  Government  supported  or  whether  the  bureau  was 
wholly  supported  by  the  lumber  industry,  and  his  being  able  to  tell 
that  committee  that  the  work  which  the  laboratory  did  in  deter- 
mining the  uses  and  timber  values  was  supported  entirely  by  the  Gov- 
•ernment  gave  his  testimony  a  weight  before  that  committee  which  it 
could  not  have  had  or  which  would  have  been  very  materially  dimin- 
ished if  he  had  not  l>een  able  to  make  that  statement. 

I  think  there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  manufacturers, 
the  wood  users,  and  the  laboratory ;  but  I  think  that  the  cooperation 
should  only  l^e  in  connection  with  researches  of  special  projects,  but 
that  they  should  back  up  and  support  the  laboratory.  And  I  think 
that  this  authority  sliould  come  from  the  (xovernment,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  reason  for  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation  at  this 
time  for  tlie  work  of  the  laboratorv.  The  work  of  the  laboratorv  is 
essentially  a  conservation  measure,  and  every  dollar  spent  through 
the  laboratory  comes  back  manyfold  to  the  very  widely  distributed 
users  of  the  forest  ])roducts. 

And  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  been  indorsed 
most  heartily,  and  we  hope  very  sincerely  that  you  will  be  able  to 
grant  what  it  is  asking  for  at  this  hearing. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you.    Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Greeley.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  hear  Mr.  Kellogg. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  S.  KELLOOO. 

ACQUISITION  OF  FOREST  I^NDS. 

Mr.  Keluku;.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  made  the  statement  that  talk  was 
cheap.     I  am  ^oin<r  to  challenge  that  statement  that  talk  is  cheap 
In  the  first  place  I  want  to 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Well,  I  did  not  make  that  statement, 
but  if  you  want  to  challenge  it,  <^o  ahead;  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Kello(j(;.  With  re<rard  to  the  proposition  ot  whether  or  not 
talk  is  cheap,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  last  year  that  was  cheap.  I 
thoufjfht  vou  made  that  statement. 

Well,  in  the  fii*st  place,  I  want  to  speak  to  3'ou  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ei^ht  organizations  which  I  spoke  to  you  as  representing 
this  morninfr.  I  want  to  ^o  on  i-ecord  for  those  eight  organizations; 
in  addition  to  being  very  strong  in  urging  the  passage  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  Forest  Prooucts  Laboratory,  I  want  to  go  just 
as  stnmgly  on  record  for  the  indorsement  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  land  under  the  Weeks  Act  as  anybody  can  speak.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  very  strongly,  all  of  us,  back  of  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands. 

And  we  also  want  to  ho  placed  on  record,  those  eight  organizations, 
on  this  question  so  far  as  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  con- 
cerned. 

On  this  ((uestion  that  talk  is  cheap,  Mr.  C'hairman,  there  has  been 
running  thix)ugh  my  mind  all  this  afternoon  this  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  some  20  years  ago,  about  20  years  ago,  a  very  large  conference 
re]>ort  was  made  to  Congress  upon  the  question  of  acquiring  land  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians  for  the  national  forests.  That  was  20 
years  ago,  and  Congress  at  that  time  had  sufficient  information, 
there  was  sufficient  information  placed  before  Congress  upon  which 
Congress  could  have  and  should  have  based  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion policy  at  that  time.  That  land  at  that  time,  with  all  of  that 
valuable  hardwH)od  standing  upon  it,  could  have  been  purchased  for 
an  average  of  just  about  $5  per  acre.  But  instead  of  doin^  that 
they  delayed  the  purchase  of  that  timberland  for  11  years,  before 
the  program  was  started,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  information  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  policy.  And, 
when  the  program  was  started,  11  years  later,  we  purchased  in  the 
following  eight  years  1,800,000  acres  of  that  land  at  an  average  cost  of 
$6.24  per  acre,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  it  was  cut-over  land.  There 
was  a  very  small  amount  of  the  original  timber  standing. 

And  I  submit  in  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  talk  was  not  cheap. 
That  was  about  the  most  expensive  thing  that  we  have  ever  done,  and 
that  certainlv  illustrates  that  talk  at  that  period  was  not  cheap. 

And  exactfy  that  same  thing  is  taking  place  now.  And  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  we  think  that  talk  is  not  cheap.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  this  national  forest  products  committee,  representing 
these  eight  national  organizations  of  manufacturers  of  timber,  of 
users  and  consumers  of  forest  })roducts,  have  determined  upon  this 
permanent  j>olicy  that  they  want  to  present  to  Congress  here.  There 
have  been  only  three  situations  brought  up  this  iifternoon. 

We  are  going  to  submit  these  things  to  Congress,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  on  demanding  them  again  and  again,  and  we  are 
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demanding  them  in  the  interests  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  poHc^  for  the  protection  of 
the  great  natural  national  resources,  a  plentiful  supply  of  which 
means  so  much  to  this  Government. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  American  Paper 
Pulp  Association,  as  secretary  of  a  conmiittee  of  that  particular 
organization,  on  this  question  of  pulp  and  paper.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  there  is  any  industrv  in  this  countrv  to-dav  that  is  anv  more  im- 

%/  ft.  %,  9  • 

portant  than  the  pulp  and  paper  mdustry. 

We  have  had  a  stone  age,  then  we  had  a  bronze  age,  then  wo  had, 
perhaps,  a  steel  age,  but  if  there  is  any  age  that  characterizes  us  as 
any  particular  age  to-day,  it  is  the  paper  age  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  on  a  broad  democracy  such  as 
we  have  established,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
without  paper  and  pulp  and  a  supply  of  paper.  We  use  the  daily 
newspapers  alone,  not  including  the  Sunday  issues  and  the  magazines, 
there  are  28,000,000  copies  published  every  day,  every  calendar  day 
in  the  year.  We  used  during  the  year  1920, 125  pounos  of  paper  per 
capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  baby  inside  the  continental  United 
States  to  carry  to  the  people  the  news  and  the  information  without 
which  we  could  not  get  along.  We  use  an  enormous  amount  of  wood 
in  the  production  of  this  pulp,  but  if  we  can  eliminate  the  waste 
there  will  be  plenty  of  wood  for  the  pulp  and  piUH»r  mid  for  all 
other  uses :  but,  Mr.  (Chairman,  the  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  that 
talk  is  not  cheap  in  this  connection,  and  that  if  action  is  not  taken 
by  this  Congress  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  Congress,  and  the 
longer  that  it  is  delayed  just  so  much  more  are  we  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it.  The  people  of  this  country  are  going  to  demand  that 
these  things  be  done,  and  they  can  not  be  done  suddenly. 

Mr.  (iKKri.KY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Mr.  Winslow,  is  here.  I  would  like  the  committee  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Winslow  and  hear  about  the  work  they  are  doing  out  there. 

STATEMENT  B7  ME.  C.  P.  WINSLOW,  DIEECTOB  OF  THE  FOBEST 

PBODTJCTS  LAB0RAT0B7. 

KXPERIMENTS    ro    l»m>MOTE   ECONOMY    IN   THE    USE   OF   FOREST    PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Winslow.  The  broad  observation  as  to  the  situation  at  the 
laboratory  as  I  see  it  is  this :  The  timber  supply  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Three-fourths  of  the  original  virgin  stand  is  gone  and  we  are 
now  cutting  our  supply  from  the  remaining  one -fourth  from  four 
to  five  times  as  fast  as  our  annual  growth.  We  are  already  noticing 
the^  shortage,  as  evidenced  in  the  high  prices  and  in  the  increased 
"  freight  charges. 

^ow,  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  consideration  has  been  given 

here  to-day  to  the  question  of  remoA'ing  this  shortage  by  reforesta- 

tiap  and  increased  production.    Reforestation  takes  time,  of  course. 

It  is  a  question  of  many  years,  the  question  of  reforestation.    In  the 

menu  while  we  ought  to  protect  what  we  have.    At  the  present  time 

•^   ^^k^s  3  cubic  feet  of  forest  products  to  get  1  cubic  twA,  vi^  *Ccift. 
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finished  product.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material,  amounting 
to  ai)proximately  twice  ^s  much  w^asted  as  you  have  in  the  finished 
product;  that  is,  in  one  form  or  another  wasted  and  is  not  a  part 
of  tlie  economic  vahie.  Now,  if  we  can  l)ecome  successful  in  effecting 
an  economic  utilization  of  such  materials  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  shortage. 

If  we  can  eliminate  this  wastage,  one  tree  wuU  produce  as  much 
economic  wealth  as  is  now  produced  by  three  trees.  And  that  leads 
to  many  broad  possibilities  in  relation  to  the  industries  using  wood 
and  for  their  future  supply  and  to  the  economic  reforestation  and  the 
whole  question  of  growing  timber  nationally  and  protecting  it. 

Now,  at  present  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  the  only  in- 
stitution where  a  trained,  coordinated,  and  corelated  organization 
with  facilities  is  engaged  upon  studving  some  of  the  problems  inci- 
dent to  a  thoroughly  developed  utilization  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  which  is  now  being  wasted,  which  has  been  very  effec- 
tively brought  out  and  previously  discussed  by  the  other  gentlemen 
here."   I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  that. 

Of  course,  it  comes  back,  from  your  standpoint,  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  w^ork  is  accomplishing  anything,  and  whether  it 
pays  to  put  money  into  this  research  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  of  these  things  and  enabling  us  to  utilize  methods  which  will 

Some  of  the  possible  savings  have  been  brought  out  here  to-day, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  does  pay  an  increased  saving  in 
one  national  industry.  1  could  cite  many  more  of  them,  but  it  is 
too  late  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.  However,  I  want  to 
mention  one  concrete  case  that  I  think  is  very  interesting. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  for  some  UKmths  a  study  having  to  do 
with  the  elimination  or  the  development  of  methods  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  decay  in  wood  pulp  in  storage,  and  in  pulp  wood  in  storage, 
and  in  following  up  that  experiment,  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  contributions  raised  by  about  two  dozen  paper  companies  who 
became  interested  in  the  subject,  we  made  a  test  at  a  large  paper  mill, 
where  we  took  a  given  quantity  of  pulp  wood  in  their  yard  which 
had  been  stored  under  normal  conditions,  and  had  been  in  the  yard 
for  some  18  months,  and  represented  what  they  normally  used,' and 
at  the  same  time  some  fresh  material  came  in,' which  was  perfectly 
free  from  decay,  or  as  free  from  decay  as  any  materials  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be. 

ue  took  a  given  quantity  of  that  by  volume  and  turned  it  into 
pulp,  and  measured  the  (juantity  of  pulp  secured  in  each  case.  Then 
we  made  a  very  thorough  test,  taking  tlie  pulp  from  the  wood  which 
had  been  stored  and  the  pulp  from  the  fi-esh  supply,  and  we  found 
that  the  pulp  from  the  fresh  wood  was  better  than  the  pulp  from 
the  decayed  wood.  And  we  made  tests  over  the  machine  of  the  fin- 
ished paper,  and  so  on,  and  we  applied  the  value  of  the  paper,  and 
we  found  that  tliore  was  a  loss  in  the  production  with  the  decayed 
matei'ial  as  compared  with  the  good  material  which  amoimt  at  the 
sale  value  to  $2,500  per  day  for  that  one  plant,  which  is  possible,  with 
an  increased  production,  that  might  be  secured  if  all  material  had 
been  solid,  with  no  greater  expense  for  overhead  or  operating 
charges. 
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Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  i)ossible  that  that  mill  will 
suddenly  start  saving  $2,500  a  day,  but  that  test  was  sufficient  that 
thcj  started  in,  to  modiify  their  methods  of  storage,  their  storage  con- 
ditions, and  their  storage  houses  for  their  pulp,  as  well  as  their  yard 
arrangements  for  the  wood. 

And  that  is  an  indicaticm  of  how  that  goes.  Now,  certain  other 
companies  are  watching  that  thing  and  are  falling  in  line,  more 
or  less,  improving  their  own  conditions.  And,  as  time  goes  on  and 
more  and  more  of  this  information  is  gotten  across  to  the  paper 
companies — ^the  result  of  our  tests  are  printed  in  pamphlets  and 
given  to  them,  on  this  situation — you  will  see  that  situation  improv- 
ing as  a  result  of  those  tests. 

The  (luestion  was  brought  up  and  discussed  in  part  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  kind  of  work  being  done  by  the  Government,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  industries  themselves,  and  why 
it  is  not  done  further  by  the  industries.  I  think  that  is  a  very  perti- 
nent (juestion,  and  I  believe  that  the  wood-using  industry  as  a  whole 
could  well  develop  their  wood  research  activities  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  have  along  the  lines  that  is  being  done  oy  the 
company  which  Mr.  Quinn  rei)resents.  His  comi)any  is  doing  that, 
and  some  others  are  coming  ahmg  and  doing  certain  types  of  this 
w^ork. 

There  are  certain  types  of  this  work  that  I  think  we  can  prob- 
ably interest  the  industry  to  undertake.  I  might  say  that  I  think 
we  Ought  to  do  the  more  fundamental  long-time  research  work  that 
is  re(iUired,  which  requires  a  large  outlay  of  equipment  and  money 
and  requires  a  long  time  to  get  results,  with  some  uncertainty  as  to 
just  how  or  what  specific  value  or  result  might  be  secured. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  box  proposition  again.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  done  the  box  work  that  we  did  within 
the  time  we  did  if  certain  data  had  not  already  been  gathered.  That 
work  involved  the  use  of  35  or  50  different  woods.  If  the  ground- 
work had  not  been  in  the  ])rocess  of  being  gathered  during  the  five 
yeai-s  previous,  and  we  had  not  been  studying  it  and  building  up 
that  information,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
completed  that  work  within  the  time  we  did.  We  had  to  make 
studies  with  regard  to  the  nail-holding  power  and  the  result  of 
splitting  and  the  causes  and  all  of  those  factors. 

And  there  are  elements  I  think  which  will  always  prevent  the  in- 
dustry from  carrying:  out  these  studies  unless  it  is  an  industry  as 
large  as  a  (company  like  the  (leneral  Electric,  or  something  of  that 
size,  that  maintains  a  very  elaborate  research  organization  of  their 
own  for  the  handling  of  the  basic  materials,  or  work  of  that  sort. 

There  is  another  element  that  comes  into  that  question  and  that 
is  the  (|uestion  of  neutrality,  or  lack  of  bias  as  to  the  results.    Mr. 
Ilogue  referred  to  that  in  the  case  in  regard  to  adopting  standard 
values  as  to  timl)ers,  and  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  laboratory 
enabled  us  to  recommend  for  the  building  QQc\e  oi  ^ew  York  a  higher 
strength   value  to  be  used.     And  the  qvxagtio^  ^^'^^  ^'^^^  seriously 
brouirht  up  as  to  who  paid  for  the  worl^      \yvcVv  \v'aA  been  done,  and 
whether  the  engineers  were  resi)()nsibl^    ^^  .^v^  Government  or  not. 
I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  good  point  ^    \0  /*  ^x"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^* 
27300—21 58  ^   *yy 
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Those  three  points  illustrate  the  degree  to  which  our  cooperative 
work  can  be  developed. 

Many  companies  want  certain  work  done  involving  testing  that 
we  are  able  to  undertake  with  them,  and  sometimes  they  may  be  very 
willing  to  pay  for  that  work,  but  it  may  be  of  a  nature  so  intimate, 
so  specific  for  their  business  that  they  wish  to  control  the  results,  and 
keep  the  results  to  themselves. 

Now,  being  a  public  institution,  we  naturally  are  not  able  to  under- 
take cooperative  work  of  that  nature  and  wherever  we  do  cooperative 
work  with  any  association  or  company  we  insist  upon  the  power  of 
controlling  the  data  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  and  the 
demonstrations  and  publications  which  result  from  it  or  the  control 
of  them  rests  primarily  with  us,  and  that  we  are  to  use  it  any  way  we 
think  best,  at  any  time.  And,  you  can  readily  see  that  means  that 
a  certain  type  of  work  can  not  be  undertaken  by  us  where  a  com- 
panv  expects  to  cooperate  with  us  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  do  you  expect  to  receive  financial  coopera- 
tion from  outside  firms? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Well,  outside  firms  and  associations,  in  one  form 
or  another,  have  put  up  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  this 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ajid  it  is  given  to  you  for  the, purpose  of  making 
certain  specific  investigations  or  simply  along  general  lines  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  No;  this  is  for  specific  work,  like  the  wood-pulp- 
data  study,  where  25  companies  put  up  a  certain  fund  for  use  m 
carrying  on  that  work,  ana  it  must  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  studies,  fields,  that  have  been  men- 
tioned hei'e,  that  I  want  to  bring  out  further.  One,  particularly,  has 
to  do  with  the  utilization  of  smaller  pieces  of  material  in  building 
up  a  large  timber. 

Now,  if  you  can  have  a  glue,  an  adhesive  that  is  strong  enough 
and  is  durable  enough,  as  durable  as  the  wood  itself,  there  is  no  oo- 
jection,  that  I  can  see,  to  the  utilization  of  small  sizes  of  materials 
to  make  large-sized  timbers  and  to  build  up  or  fabricate  large  sizes 
of  stock.  It  that  can  be  pushed  further  and  is  found  successful — 
looking  to  the  future  ancl  the  use  of  the  small  timber,  rather  the 
handling  of  the  small  sizes,  etc. — that  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  elimination  of  waste^  to  which  Mr.  Babbitt  has  referred. 
There  is  a  very  broad  possibility  for  effective  work  along  that  line. 
It  wiU  depend  particularly  upon  the  adhesive. 

Now,  we  have  already  developed,  through  war  experimentation,  a 
good  glue  that,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  is  satisfactory  and  it 
fairly  water  resisting,  but  not  enough  so  for  a  permanent  structure, 
where  a  bridge  or  something  of  that  kind  is  concerned;  and,  of 
course,  we  have  no  way  of  arriving  at  what  the  strength  is  going  to 
be  10  or  15  years  from  now.  Studies  along  that  line  should  be  car- 
ried forward  and  developed,  because,  if  found  satisfactory,  it  would 
ultimately  result  in  a  great  saving. 

There  is  also  a  large  field  for  canying  on  experiments  as  to  the 
production  of  alcohol  from  sawdust.  And  the  matter  of  experiments 
of  producing  cattle  feed  has  also  been  mentioned.  Experiments  are 
also  being  made  as  to  the  production  of  a  substitute  for  gasoline. 
That  is  very  interesting,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
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liable  to  need  something  to  take  the  place  of  our  limited  supply  of 
gasoline,  as  the  best  information  I  have  received  would  indicate  that 
an  acute  situation  is  going  to  develop  before  a  great  while  and  the 
question  is  going  to  come  up  as  to  how  we  will  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. That  matter  is  now  receiving  very  serious  consideration  by 
one  of  the  large  automobile  concerns.  They  are  carrying  on  extensive 
investigations  as  to  the  development  of  a  fuel  for  gas  engines. 

It  is  very  efficient  and  is  one  of  the  big  sources  of  supply  that  could 
be  found,  and  that  could  be  developed  from  this  waste  sawdust,  and 
it  would  open  up  a  demand  for  it  that  would  result  in  the  sawdust 
being  used  for  that  purpose  instead  of  being  wasted,  and  the  crux  of 
the  situation  would  depend  upon  how  far  we  can  go  toward  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  problem  I  think  that  should  have 
further  research  work  done  on  it,  and  if  carried  along  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  a  given  amount  of  saw- 
dust would  yield,  as  well  as  certain  other  products,  which  would  l)e 
valuable  iniformation  a  few  years  hence  if  gasoline  jumps  up  too 
much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  recall  hearings  held  some  years  ago  on  the  gen- 
eral production  of  industrial  alcohol  and  from  those  hearings  I  gath- 
ered the  information  that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel  involved 
the  constniction  of  a  motor  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  fuel. 

Mr.  WiNSiX)w.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  engine  has  to  have 
a  higher  compression  than  an  ordinary  automobile  engine  at  present. 
But  they  are  also  working  on  the  possibility  of  mixing  it  with  gaso- 
line. Those  experiments  are  being  carried  on  by  one  automotive  con- 
cern.  They  are  carrying  on  extensive  research  work  along  that  line. 

At  present  nobody  is  carrying  on  experiments  on  the  question  of 
producing  alcohol  the  cheapest  way  possible.  Some  experiment  has 
been  carried  on  as  to  using  sawdust  foi*  cattle  feed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  any  cheaper  to  produce  alcohol  from  sawdust 
than  it  would,  for  instance,  be  to  produce  it  out  of  waste  potatoes? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Well,  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  know 
that  they  are  making  alcohol  from  sawdust.  Tliere  is  one  plant  that 
is  making  well  over  a  million  gallons  a  year  in  the  State  of  Ix)uisiana, 
and  it  seems  to  be  very  profitable.  They  do  not  give  the  actual  cost 
figures,  but  they  appear  to  be  able  to  produce  it  in  competition  with 
other  materials. 

Just  one  point  more  on  this :  If  we  are  able  to  eliminate  waste  from 
the  industries  interested  in  this,  wliut  I  mean  is  that  if  we  are  able 
to  develop  plants  which  will  utilize  the  material  and  eliminate  the 
waste,  and  that  can  be  developed  more  effectively  along  economical 
lines,  that  means  that  the  timber  owner  can  get  more  value  out  of  his 
timber  when  he  cuts  it  and  if  it  is  carried  along  far  enough  it  may 
bring  the  situation  of  growing  timber  to  a  point  where  it  will  become 
A  profitable  business  rather  than  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is 
diiBcult  to  show  any  profit  in  the  growing  of  timber,  such  that  a 
business  man  would  want  to  put  his  money  into,  or  such  that  would 
^use  the  business  man  to  put  his  money  into  the  growing  of  timber. 
ffow,  if  we  can  develop  this  thing  far  enough,  it  may  be  possible  that 
t  would  become  a  prontable  thing  for  a  business  man  to  grow  timber. 
That  is  an  important  phase  of  the  situation. 
Now,  I  have  probably  talked  too  long. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  ITnless  yon  have  some  questions  to  ask,  I  do  not 
have  anything  further  along  that  line. 

I  can  say  that  I  have  been  at  the  laboratory  ever  since  it  was  first 
initiated— in  fact,  before  it  was  initiated.  I  started  in  with  experi- 
ments out  there  in  1910,  when  it  was  just  a  hope,  I  mi^ht  say,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  members  of  the  committee  will,  in  dealing 
with  us  this  year,  be  kind  enough  so  that  I  may  not  find  myself  in  a 
l>osition  where  the  laboratory  will  l>ecome  only  a  memory  with  me. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  WiNsix>w.  Nothing  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  thank 
the  conunittee  for  the  consideration  they  have  given  us  in  granting 
us  this  special  field  day. 

STATEMENT  B7  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  HALL,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ACQIISITION   OF    FOREST   LANDS. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  is  one  further  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  which 
I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word.  In  doing  it  I  especially  represent 
the  former  Chief  oi  the  Forestrv  Service.  Col.  Henrv  S.  Graves, 
who  is  now  out  of  the  country  and  can  not  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  there  was  any  (me  thing  which  came  out  in  the  hearing  to-day, 
it  is,  I  believe,  that  we  are  facing  a  very  serious  problem  in  our 
timber  situation,  a  problem  that  uuist  have  constructive  and  careful 
consideraticm  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country  and 
the  State,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  itself.  In 
the  solution  of  that  problem  there  is  one  organization  that  stands  out 
very  boldly  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  that  organization  is  the 
Forestry  Service. 

Without  the  ability  to  lead,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  anvthing:  without  the  ability  to  lead  on  the  part  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  I  do  not  see  liow  we  are  going  to  make  any  real 
gain  in  the  directions  which  we  have  been  ccmsidering  to-day,  either 
encourage  the  State  and  the  lumber  corporations  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection  or  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
building  up  of  the  Federal  forest  reserves.  In  the  Forestry  Service, 
the  same  as  in  any  other  direction,  you  have  got  to  have  some  ohe  to 
lead,  and  that  is  true  with  the  Forestrv  Service. 

It  was  especially  in  the  mind  of  Col.  (Jraves  that  the  Forestry 
Service  was  suffering  and  has  for  years  suffered  because  it  was  unable 
to  hold  in  its  organization  the  men  who  could  be  depended  uixm  to 
furnish  the  thought  and  the  leadership  that  is  required  in  that 
organization.  And  so  in  closing  this  statement  I  want  to  say  that, 
for  Col.  (haves  and  for  myself,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Forestry 
Service,  we  want  to  ask  the  committee's  fullest  coo|>eration  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agi-iculture  in  kee])ing  the  Forestrv  Service  ready  and 
able  to  meet  this  big  respcmsibility  which  lies  just  ahead  of  us.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  very  nuu'h  obliged  to  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  appear- 
ing here  to-day.  and  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  10  oVlock 
to-morrow  morning. 
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Friday,  January  7,  1921. 

F1)R    ACQUISITION    OF    I.AN1)S    AT    HEADWATERS    OF    NAVIOABl^    STREAMS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  Q.  TILSON,  A  KEFEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposition  at  any  length,  but 
simply  wish  to  express  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  matter  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  them  sentimental,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  per- 
suasive. I  am  interested  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
Appalachian  end  of  this  proposition.  The  act  under  which  this  ap- 
propriation is  authorized  was  the  first  one  in  which  I  took  a  real 
active  interest  in  having  pahised.  I  think  it  was  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress— the  Sixty-first — when  it  was  passed,  and  I  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  it  at  that  time.  Looking  on  the  map,  opposite  page  14,  I 
find  almost  in  the  middle  of  that  map  by  birthplace  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  territory  reconmiended  by  the  commission  for  purchas- 
ing. I  have  been  awav  from  there  more  than  32  vears,  so  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  sentimental  interest  to  me  now.  I  now  represent,  in  part, 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  over  whose  territory  flows  the  great  Con- 
necticut River  in  its  lower  stretches.  In  the  early  spring  we  some- 
times feel  the  force  of  the  accumulated  water  supply  and  wish  there 
were  more  forests  to  hold  it  back  and  not  let  it  come  down  so  rapidly. 
We  also  have  some  excellent  water  power  which  is  lienefited  by  a 
regular  flow.  We  realize,  although  we  have  no  public  forests  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  that  we  are  benefited,  or  are  liable  to  be  injured, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  the  steady  flow  or  overflow  of  the 
Conne<*ticut  River.  A  little  later  on  I  hope  you  will  hear  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whittlesey,  who  comes  here  as  the  ac- 
c*redited  representative  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  organization  is  located  in  a  city,  to  be  sure,  but  it  represents 
the  real  interests  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  the  broad-minded 
men  of  that  organization  see  them.  These  men  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter  and  they  have  sent  Mr.  Whittlesey  here  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  their  organization.     I  hope  you  will  hear  him  later  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 


Tuesday,  January  4, 1921. 
transportation  of  perishable  farm  products  by  refrigerating 

CARS,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  C.  FOLOEK,  KOCHESTEK,  N.  Y.,  KEPEE- 
SEin:iNO  THE  INTEBNATIOirAL  APPLE  SHIPPEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Andfjison.  What  is  the  item  in  which  vou  are  interested,  Mr. 
Folder  ? 

Mr.  FoixjER.  Item  75. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.    FoLGER.  Yes,   sir;    Bureau   of   Markets.    TW  ^o^  xssv^^^ 
preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tT«iivsv>oT\,^\Aow  wcv^  ^o^^^*^. 
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The  International  Apple  Shippers  Association  is  composed  of 
approximately  8r)0  of  the  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  of 
this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  three  trade  organizations, 
which  have  an  estimated  tonnage  of  approximately  500,000  cars. 
Our  membership,  Mr.  Chairman,  includes  such  organizations  as  the 
Hood  River  Apple  (rrowers,  a  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation, which  handles  the  bulk  of  the  apple  crop  in  that  section: 
the  Yakima  Fruit  (Growers'  Association,  of  the  Yakama  Valley^WasL, 
and  many  similar  organizaticms,  together  with  shippers,  dealers,  and 
handlers  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  practically  ever}* 
State  in  the  Union. 

As  onr  name  implies,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  apples.  However,  our  members  handle  and  ship  over  150  differ- 
ent kinds  of  perishable  food  products.  We  are  therefore  vitally 
concerned  in  any  investigation  which  affects  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry,  and  in  urging  the  support  of  this  committee  for  this  par- 
ticular investigation  we  should  like  to  state  that  we  have  no  special 
interest  in  this  project  over  other  projects  dealing:  with  the  fniit  and 
vegetable  industry  except  as  is  urged  by  the  importance  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  work  for  many  years.  We 
have  felt  it  has  alreadv  resulted  in  a  distinct  saving  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  industry.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  last  year  our  apple  shippers  in  the  Northwest  lost 
$r^,(K)(),()(M)  because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  heater  car  .to  move 
apples  from  the  Northwest  through  the  cold  States  of  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana  to  the  eastern  markets.  This  loss  occurred 
after  the  crop  had  been  grown,  and  after  the  expense  incident  to 
production,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop  had  already  been 
borne  by  the  shippers.  The  only  protection  that  is  provided  against 
the  rigorous  weather  encountered  in  these  northern  States  is  oil 
stoves  placed  in  the  cars.  These  heaters  are  entirely  inadequate. 
One  particular  member  of  oiirs,  an  organization  which  shipped  1,500 
carloads  of  apples  had  500  cars  frozen  in  transit;  that  is,  500  cars 
that  had  been  grown,  harvested,  and  loaded  on  the  cars,  and  the 
freight  paid  on  them.  The  actual  damage  was  $200,000  to  that  one 
member  of  our  organization,  and  the  consequential  damage  was 
probably  $200,000  more.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  collect 
a  claim  from  the  railroads  you  will  realize  the  shippers  and  growers 
of  these  commodities  are  primarily  affected,  because  they  can  never 
recover  the  loss  of  money  they  have  put  into  these  crops,  and  at  this 
particular  time  every  dollar  counts.  It  is  disastrous  for  the  shipper 
to  lose  the  money  invested  in  the  production  of  a  crop,  once  it  has 
left  the  point  of  origin.  We  feel  that  $75,000  would  not  be  an  ex- 
cessive amount  to  apply  to  this  one  particular  problem  on  one  crop 
in  one  region  of  the  country.  This  example  is  illustrative  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  transportation  of  perishables  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  realize  this  committee  is  continually  importuned  for 
appropriations  for  various  projects,  but  I  feel  impelled  again  to 
state  that  the  members  of  our  association  handle  160  different  kinds 
of  ])erishable  food  commodities,  and  therefore  their  perspective  is 
not  restricted  and  theii*  interest  is  not  confined  to  any  one  project, 
except  as  the  imimrtance  of  that  project  may  urge  it. 
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There  are  one  or  two  other  phases  of  this  work  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  briefly.  The  export  traffic  as  affecting  the  apple  industry  is 
vital;  it  is  our  safety  valve.  During  this  particular  year  we  have 
produced  a  very  large  crop  of  apples  and  our  export  demand  was 
an  exceedingly  important  outlet.  The  storage  and  transit  facilities 
on  ocean  transportation  of  perishables  are  entirely  inadequate. 
There  has  been  very  little  improvement  since  the  time  when  apples 
were  first  exported.  Last  fall  our  members  exported  pears,  apples, 
and  various  other  fruits  which  left  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  perfect 
condition,  and  yet  arrived  in  a  decayed  condition  on  the  other  side, 
sometimes  a  total  loss.  Now,  this  important  factor  in  our  distribu- 
tion can  not  be  overlooked ;  we  must  develop  and  extend  our  export 
and  foreign  trade.  Yet  if  shipments  w^hich  leave  this  country  in 
good  condition  are  a  total  loss  on  the  other  side,  it  makes  that  traffic 
entirely  too  hazardous,  too  speculative,  for  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers on  this  side  to  contemplate  an  extension  of  the  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  products  arrive  on  the  other  side  in  a  decayed  condi- 
tion, there  is  a  lessened  demand  for  them,  and  we  must  have  im- 
proved storage  and  transit  facilities  for  our  ocean-going  traffic.  We 
think  that  $75,000  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for  that  one  project 
alone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  what  do  you  base  that? 

Mr.  FoLGER.  We  base  that  on  a  loss  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know;  but  we  are  constantly  confronted  with 
losses  here  and  what  I  want  to  know — you  say  you  think  $75,000 
is  not  an  excessive  amount  for  this  investigation  of  overseas  refriger- 
ator space 

Mr.  FoLGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  want  to  know  on  what  you  base  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FoLGER.  We  estimate  that  25  per  cent  of  all  the  overseas  ship- 
ments are  lost  for  want  of  adequate  protective  service  in  transit. 
This  year  we  estimate  that  there  will  be  at  least  2,000,000  barrels  of 
apples  exported.  That  w^ould  represent  a  loss  of  500,000  barrels 
of  apples  which,  valued  at  $6  a  barrel,  would  be  a  loss  of  $3,000,000. 

Let  me  trace  this  out  a  little  further.    The  citrus  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia was  experiencing  a  few  years  ago  a  25  per  cent  loss  in  the 
movement  of  the  citrus  crop,  through  improper  physical  handling. 
As  a  result  of  improved  methods  which  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  have  reduced  that  loss  to  2  or 
3  per  cent.    The  same  thing  can  be  done  for  the  ocean  transportation. 
I  may  say  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect.     They  have  instituted  an  investigation  and  have  installed 
self-registering  thermometers  in  the  steamships.    An  extended  study 
of  the  storage  in  transit  problems  as  affecting  ocean  transportation 
has  improved  their  service.     If  we  are  to  compete  with  Canadian, 
apples  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  \9^  ^ft'^^  improved  storage  \ty 
transit,  and  there  is  only  one  place  We  \^c<^  viYvexe  smcYi  investig;^- 
tions  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  avw^uai  ^^^7  ^^  BepartmeTv^ 
of  Agriculture.  ^H  t^^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  maintain  j^-w  ^cjcv  Afcpwlment  \tv  ^^ 

of  your  organizations  ?  V>x     ^C^ 

Mr.  Foloer.  No,  sir.    We  feel  that    ^        ^  >^^uV.^^^icvutiV3v^ 

impartial  organization,  is  better  qua\  V^^\.  ^     t^  ^x^  \A\ftSfc 
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tions.  It  is  nece&sarv  to  have  the  (•(wjperation  of  the  shipi>ers.  the 
railroads,  and  the  producers — all  the  factors  interested  in  this  in- 
dustry— in  order  that  we  may  have  the  best  results.  We  want  impar- 
tial and  unbiased  investigations.  If  we  were  to  undertake  them  we 
would  be  exposed  to  the  criticism  that  we  were  biased:  similarly,  if 
the  carriers  were  to  nuike  such  investigations  they  would  be  open  to 
the  same  criticism.  I  think  it  is  a  generally  accepted  principal  that 
scientific  investigations  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  on  by  scientifir 
and  trained  men  who  are  unprejudiced.  If  they  are  paid  by  an  inter- 
ested industry,  naturally  their  attitude  would  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced,  and  we  feel  there  is  only  one  place  to  pro — that  is  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  losing  a  distinct  opportunity  to  render  a  real  service  unless  these 
investigations  are  made. 

There  is  being  developed  an  export  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast  via 
the  canal.  This  involves  a  longer  haul.  If  we  can  not  move  perish- 
ables from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Kngland  and  the  European  ports,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  longer  haul  is  much  more  hazardons. 
Now,  if  we  can  eifect  a  saving  in  the  transportation  cost  by  shipping 
through  the  canal,  it  is  going  to  greatly  benefit  the  industry  and  at 
this  particular  time  it  is  highly  important  that  we  consider  every  item 
in  the  cost. 

I  may  state  that  there  are  many  problems  that  shoidd  be  taken 
up  by  tins  project.  We  feel  that  they  are  doing  the  important  work, 
that  they  are  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  the  most  vital  needs  t»f 
the  industry.  P\)r  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  50  [)er  cent 
of  the  sweet-potato  crop  is  lost  annually  on  account  of  inadecpiate 
storage,  a  loss  api)roximating  $25,000 ,()()().  I  want  to  emphasize  losses 
of  this  kind.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  |)roper  storages  to  handle 
these  ])erishables,  and  storage  is  a  scientific  problem  which  only 
technical  men  can  study  constructively.  Our  growers  in  the  North- 
west  have  been  instructed  by  the  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  MarkeK 
and  have  built  their  storages  according  to  the  recommendations  given 
and  have  effected  very  great  savings  in  the  handling  of  their  crops. 

As  a  former  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  one 
familiar  with  the  work  in  tliis  storage  and  transportation  investiga- 
tion, I  want  to  pay  especial  tribute  to  those  men.  Since  the  time  when 
Mr.  Powell,  who  is  now  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  inaugurated  the  work,  the  personnel  has  been  character- 
ized by  unusual  efficiency.  We  feel  they  are  doing  very  important 
work,  and  we  want  to  urge  as  strongly  as  it  is  possible  to  urge  that 
adecpiate  su))port  be  given  to  this  particidar  project,  which  is  of  vital 
concern  at  this  time.  The  traffic  involved  represents  probably  l,rMX),- 
000  cars  of  perishable  foodstuffs.  It  is  a  public  problem :  it  is  not  a 
local  problem ;  nor  is  it  a  problem  that  affects  just  one  industry. 

It  affects  every  consumer  of  perishable  foods  in  this  country.  I 
may  say  the  storage  and  transi)ortation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  con- 
stitutes the  weakest  link  in  our  entire  perish  able- food  industry. 
There  are  refrigerator  cai-s  mascpierading  to-day  as  a  protection 
against  heat  and  cold,  which  are  a  menace  to  eveiT  pound  of  fotwi- 
stuffs  that  they  carry.  This  is  a  vital  problem  whic^  concerns  evei7- 
one.  It  affects  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  profit  to  the  farmer. 
This  project  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  developed  and  has  drawn 
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up  specifications  for  a  standard  i*efrigerator  car  which,  if  followed,^ 
would  effect  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
have  already  pone  that  far,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  They 
have  brought  their  investigations  to  a  point  now  where  immediate 
and  important  results  can  be  expected,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that 
this  committee  give  very  careful  consideration  to  this  project  and 
allow  the  appropriation  that  has  been  suggested  here. 

I  believe  that  concludes  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Folger. 

Mr.  FoLGER.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  sir. 

INCREASED    APPROPRIATION     FOR     STUDYING    METHODS    OF    DEHYDRATING 

MATERIALS  ISED  IN  FOOD,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  AUBREY  J.  PARODY,  REPRESENTING  THE 
NOCAN  SOTIP  CO.,  16  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Parody.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  manufacturers  of  dehydrated 
products  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  dehydration  of  vege- 
tables is  being  rapidly  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  solutions  of 
the  food  problem  of  the  Nation. 

The  manufacturers  of  dehydrated  foods  in  the  past  few  years  have 
made  great  progress  by  the  development  and  standardization  of 
their  products  solely  and  entirely  through  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  division*  of  dehydration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  feel  that  this  industry  means  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  means  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
stabilization  of  the  crops  of  the  farmer  and  the  conservation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  amount  of  vegetables  and  fruits  that  annually 
go  to  waste,  which  amounts  to  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  crops 
produced. 

I  am  here  now  to  urge  the  granting  of  the  appropriation  which  is 
asked  for  by  the  division  of  dehydration,  because  without  their  sup- 
l)ort  and  cooperation,  in  the  way  of  research  work  and  study,  the 
manufacturer  would  be  in  practically  the  same  position  that  he  was 
in  up  to  the  time  that  the  bui'eau  was  created. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  as  yet,  as  I  understand,  in 
the  way  of  development  so  as  to  perfect  the  dehydration  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  such  a  point  that  they  w^ill  stand  up  much  longer  than 
they  do  now  and  a  great  deal  also  lias  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  standardizing  the  qualities  of  the  different  products,  such  as 
vegetables  and  fruits,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  very  important  matter  that  concerns  all 
the  people,  and  I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  manufacturers 
of  dehydrated  vegetables,  as  I  have  said,  to  urge  the  passage  of  this 
appropriation.  We  believe  this  matter  is  of  importance  to  110,000,000 
people,  and  should  have  the  support  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Congress.. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  represent  any  association  of  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Parody.  We  have  no  association ;  there  is  no  national  body. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whom  do  you  represent;  are  you  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness yourself? 
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Mr.  Parody.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  here  and  the  represenUitive  of  the 
Nocan  Soup  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  I  feel  sure  that  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Inijeau  of  Chemistry  have  ah'eady  or  probably  will  give 
you  the  information  desired  relating  to  the .  technology  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  the  material  put  up  now? 

Mr.  Parody.  In  cartons.  I  happen  to  have  a  i>ackage  here.  This 
[indicating]  is  a  dehydrated  vegetable  soup.  The  contents  of  that 
package  will  make  2  pints  of  soup. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tt  will  make  2  pints  of  soup? 

Mr.  Parody.  Yes,  sir.  By  these  dehydrated  products  you  get  away 
from  the  high  price  of  tin  cans,  wooden  jwicking  boxes,  and  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  will  this  soup  remain  in  ":ood  conditi(m  t 

Mr.  Parody.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  if  it  is  kept  in  that  pack- 
age and  not  exposed  to  moisture,  it  will  stand  up  at  least  one  year, 
without  any  deterioration  in  flavor,  quality,  or  food  value. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  producing 
this  product? 

Mr.  Parody.  The  Xocan  Soup  Co.  has  been  organized  for  four 
years.  We  have  had  some  of  the  product  on  our  shelves  from  the  time 
we  commenced  that  has  not  been  affected  bv  time  or  even  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  has  not  lost  its  taste  or  its  natural  qualities  by  rea- 
son of  the  four  years? 

Mr.  Parody.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  not.  We  had  some  go  bad  in  the  very 
l)eginning,  but  that  was  due  to  the  way  it  was  prepared  at  the  time. 
.The  division  of  dehychaticm  has  developed  the  industry  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  have  no  more  trouble  along  these  lines.  In  other  words, 
the  keeping  qualities  of  dehydrated  vegetables  depends  principally 
upon  the  moisture  content.  If  the  moi.sture  (*ontent  is  reduced  to 
about  10  per  cent  it  will  last  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  got  the  impression  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
fi-om  the  bureau  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
tainer. 

Mr.  Parody.  That  has  an  important  bearing,  naturally.  That  con- 
tainer there  I  consider  as  good  as  we  can  get,  except  that  an  im- 
provement may  be  made  by  packing  in  a  round  container.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  chemist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  dehydra- 
tion. In  his  opinion  a  round  container  would  not  permit  the  en- 
trance of  any  insects  from  the  outside  and  could  be  closed  tighter. 
You  will  note  that  the  contents  are  wrapped  in  parafiin  paper  and 
then  packed  in  the  box.  We  propose,  however,  to  send  all  of  these 
packages  forward  to  the  dealers  with  an  additional  parafine  paper 
wrapped  on  the  outside,  such  as  you  see  on  Kelloggs  Flakes  and 
other  commodities  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  estimate  of  the  department  that  you  are  con- 
templating not  only  provides  for  certain  investigational  work  con- 
nected with  the  dehydration  process,  but  also  certain  propaj^nda 
work  connected  with  putting  this  out  to  the  trade  and  deve^ping 
the  public  idea  of  its  nutrition,  etc. 

Mr.  Parody.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  want  to  say  that  it  is  all-important,  for  the  reason  that 
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there  is  a  general  prejudice  that  exists  against  all  dry  foods.  I  find 
that  prejudice  in  a  great  degree  in  the  minds  of  the  heads  of  many 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  have  been  here 
two  or  three  months  endeavoring  to  introduce  these  dehydrated 
foods  and  it  has  been  amazing  to  see  the  general  prejudice  that  exists 
against  dried  products.  I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  could  spend  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  in  a  coun- 
try-wide campaign  of  publicity  to  educate  the  masses  and  consumers 
as  to  the  merits  of  dehydrated  foodstuffs  and  it  would  accomplish 
but  very  little.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nation-wide  propaganda  which 
may  be  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  believe,  would  have  a  compelling  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  is  the  only  thing  the  manufacturers  can 
hope  for,  to  get  the  consumers  and  the  people  interested.  If  such  a 
thing  can  be  made  possible,  I  urge  that  it  should  be  done,  that  is,  to 
have  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  publish  articles  and  statements  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  merits  and  possibilities  of  dehydrated- food 

Sroducts.  I  believe  that  something  of  that  kind  would  mean  a  good 
eal  along  economic  lines  to  the  people,  because  this  [indicating]  can 
be  served  on  the  table  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the  fresh  vegetables 
or  canned  goods. 

Mr.  RrREY  (interposing).  What  does  a  package  like  that  retail 
for? 

Mr.  Parody.  I  do  not  know.  The  wholesale  price  on  that  is  11 
cents.  I  presume  it  would  sell  for  about  2  for  25  cents  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliolesale  for  11  cents  and  sell  for  2  for  25  cents, 
that  would  be  quite  cheap? 

Mr.  Parody.  That  is  what  they  figure  on  in  the  commissary  stores 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  have  not  offered  our  products  to  the 
trade  as  yet.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  the  commissary  stores 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  Army  and  Navy  they  tried  it  out 
by  giving  samples  of  it  to  the  families  of  the  officers  and  they  re- 

?orted  very  favorably  on  it.  I  have  gotten  it  into  some  of  the 
Tnited  States  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  many  of  the 
Government  cafeterias  and  they  have  found  it  very  satisfactory. 
The  advantage  of  our  product  is  that  you  can  take  the  package  off 
the  shelf  and  make  a  delicious  bowl  of  puree  or  soup  in  10  minutes. 
It  saves  time,  fuel,  labor,  and  storage  space  and  the  big  item  to  the 
average  consumer  is  that  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period  without 
any  deterioration  in  flavor,  quality,  or  food  value  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  botulism  or  ptomaine  poisons. 

ifi*.  Byrnes.  You  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  the 
canned  soups? 

Mr.  Parody.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  does  not  take  very  long  to  prepare  canned  soups, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Parody.  No  :  it  does  not,  but  when  the  consumer  buys  canned 
soups,  they  are  paying  for  tin  cans  and  they  are  paying  for  wooden 
packing  boxes  and  they  are  paying  for  the  transportation  of  water. 
Canned  ^oods  of  all  kinds  not  only  contain  the  water  in  the  original 
fruit  and  vegetable  but  the  manufacturers  of  canned  goods  usually 
add  more  water  to  them.  With  our  process  all  the  water  is  taken 
out. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  the  canned  soups  sell  for  at  i-etail,  do  3011 
know  ? 

Mr.  Parody.  Yes,  sir;  the  Campbell  soups  sell  for  11  cents  a  pint. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  this  will  make  two  pints  for  11  cents. 

Mr.  Parody.  Yes,  sir;  ours  is  just  about  one  half  the  price,  and  not 
only  that,  gentlemen,  although  I  am  not  posted  on  the  technology  or 
the  scientific  end  of  it,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  there  is  less 
danger  of  ptomaine   poison  or  the  poisonous  botulines   from  this 

f)roduft  than  there  is  from  canned  goods.  The  canning  industry 
las  advanced  to  a  great  degree  in  recent  years,  but  there  always 
is  the  danger  of  ptomaine  in  canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  while  our 
products  are  absolutely  free  from  ptomaine  or  botulinus  poisons. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  have  developed  your  industry  so  far  that  you 
know  it  can  be  put  on  the  market  and  that  it  is  palatable? 

Mr.  Parody.  Yes:  and  it  is  nutritious. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  why  should  the  department  go  ahead  and  spend 
money  in  a  further  investigation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Parody.  The  success  which  we  have  attained  so  far  has  been 
only  through  the  research  work  and  labors  of  the  division  of  de- 
hydration, yet  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  accomplished.  For 
instance,  we  should  we  able  to  f^et  a  product  that  is  more  uniform 
than  wdiat  we  have.  It  varies  at  times  and  there  are  other  problems 
that  have  to  be  determined  upon.  The  question  of  vitamines,  as  I 
understand,  is  not  yet  a  decided  q^uestion.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
energy  value  is  there,  but  the  question  of  vitamine,  which  is  an  im- 
poi-tant  element  of  all  foodstuffs,  is  still  an  undecided  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  w^hether  the  vitamines  remain  after  the 
dehydration  process. 

Mr.  Parody.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  still  an  unsettled 
question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Parody? 

Mr.  Parody.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  about  covers  the  situation.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Wednesday,  December  22,  1920. 

director  of  scientific  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  I.  CHEISTIE,  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSIOH 

WORK,  FTTRDXTE  TTNIVERSITY. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Christie,  will  you  proceed  now? 

Mr.  Christie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Land  (irant  College  Association  to  come  down  here 
and  say  a  word  for  that  association  with  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural bill  and  the  items  in  it.  One  item  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  which  the  land  grant  colleges  are  very  much 
interested  is  that  for  a  director  of  scientific  work,  a  new. position 
that  is  proposed.  It  is  our  feeling  that  such  a  position  iBlied  by  a 
strong  man  would,  perhaps,  mean  as  much  for  that  work  as  anv 
other  one  thing  that  could  be  done  at  this  time.     The  work  that 
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must  grow  and  must  be  supported  in  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture 
is  that  of  research.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  needs  more  and  more 
attention,  and  as  the  department  takes  up  research  projects  and  re- 
search problems  there  are  bound  to  be  relationships  between  the 
bureaus  that  will  require  consideration.  They  will  require  the  di- 
rection of  some  one  who  knows  research  problems  and  research  work 
from  the  ground  up. 

Then,  again,  that  work  must  come  more  and  more  into  direct 
relationship  with  that  of  the  States.  At  the  present  time  theix*  is 
really  no  one  in  the  department  who  devotes  liimself  to  that  kind  of 
work.  We  have  the  bureaus  giving  their  time  to  it  and  directing 
their  attention  to  it  in  a  peneral  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  the  different  bureaus,  and  when  it  comes  to  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  bureaus  Avith  that  of  the  States,  we  do 
not  have  anyone  in  research  as  we  have  in  extension  work.  The 
creation  of  the  States  Relations  Service  to  handle  all  extension  ac- 
tivities of  the  department  tlirough  one  medium,  and  to  make  contacts 
with  the  States  through  that  medium,  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment perhaps  of  one  of  the  strongest  extension  agencies  in  the 
Avorld,  and  we  have  certainly  the  most  harmonious  relationships  and 
are  securing  mo^t  effe(  tive  reisults.  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  all  the 
experiment  stations  especially  when  I  say  that  we  should  like  very 
much  to  see  this  position  of  director  of  scientific  work  created  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  empowered  to  get  a  man  who  can  help 
out  in  that  big  work. 

(X)ST    OF    FARM    PRODI  (TS. 

Now,  the  agricultural  colleges  are  also  very  much  intei^ested  in  the 
^vork  of  farm  mana<rement  and  fann  economics.  During  the  war 
tind  since  that  time  there  has  been  very  deep  interest  shown  in  fann 
nianagetnent  and  farm  economics,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  cost 
of  producing  farm  pioducts.  The  serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
our  people — and  that  means  all  the  people — is  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  fann  ])roducts.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  and  that,  again,  is  the  source  of 
the  trouble  that  we  are  experiencing.  I  know  that  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  farm  ])roducts,  l)ut  that  should  not 
be  anv  reason  whv  we  should  not  attack  it.  Reallv,  if  we  do  attack 
the  problem  and  find  out  that  we  can  not  arrive  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing farm  products,  it  will  do  as  much  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  air 
nnd  getting  our  people  off  that  cjuestion  as  any  other  one  thing  that 
could  be  done.  That  is  true  for  the  reason  that  a  lot  6t  people  feel 
that  you  can  determine  the  actual  cost  of  farm  products,  and  that 
then  the  (lovernment  can  establish  a  price  covering  the  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  That  is  really  one  of  the  fundamental  questions 
that  is  back  of  this  unrest  in  the  minds  of  our  ])eople  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Mav  I  interject  a  word  there  i* 

Mr.  Christie.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Personally,  T  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  general  average  cost  of  a  specific  farm  product  so  as 
to  give  you  a  result  of  much  value.  Of  course,  it  may  give  you  a 
statistical  result  of  more  or  less  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  valu- 
able farm-r»ost  studies  must  be  in  the  analysis  of  farm  o\)qi:^1vwc>& '^^xv^ 
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of  the  cost  of  those  operations,  and  their  relationship  to  others,  or 
such  studies  as  will  assist  in  arriving  at  a  better  system  of  farm 
management  in  the  utilization  of  equipment,*  in  the  better  utilization 
of  labor,  and  in  the  better  relations  that  are  established  between 
labor,  equipment,  topogi*aphy,  and  every  other  question  that  enters 
into  farm  management.  Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  farm  production-cost  studies  directed  toward  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way,  for  instance,  what  it  costs  to 
produce  wlieat  in  the  United  States.  That  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
operations  which  the  farmer  conducts;  and  what  we  are  really  trying 
to  arrive  at,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wliat  operations  can  the  fanner  con- 
tinue in  his  scheme  of  husbandry  and  management  which  will  yield 
him  a  return  on  his  investment.  That  is  the  problem  in  all  other 
business  propositions,  and  it  is  the  problem  that  is  involved  in  the 
(juestion  of  farm  management. 

Mr.  Christie.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  given  a  good  farm-man- 
agement talk.    It  seems  good  business  to  go  to  the  farmer  at  this  time 
and  start  in  with  his  thoughts  and  his  ideas,  and  then  direct  him 
toward  these  more   fundamental  things  of  which  you   have  just ' 
spoken.    For  instance,  a  man  who  produces  40  bushels  of  corn  i>er 
acre  can  not  hope  to  produce  com  as  cheaply  as  the  man  who  pro- 
duces 80  bushels  per  acre;  and  the  man  wno  produces  pork  with  a 
ration  of  fish  meal  and  com,  as  was  spoken  of  here  yesterday,  and 
who  can  produce  120  pounds  in  62  days,  can  produce  pork  more  eco- 
nomically and  sell  it  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  the  man 
who  produces  it  on  corn  alone,  requiring  148  days  to  produce  the 
same  amount,  or  120  pounds  of  pork.     Now,  when  you  come  to  a 
study  of  costs,  you  bring  that  man  to  a  realization  of  that  fact,  and 
that  is  something  that  has  not  been  done  up  to  this  time.    Therefore 
I  think  that  through  a  study  of  costs  we  will  get  at  that  factor  in  a 
more  direct  way  than  we  have  done  in  any  other  studies  that  have 
been  made.    It  is  impossible  to  go  out  and  talk  this  to  the  farmers, 
but  we  have  to  have  some  concrete  demonstrations  made  in  the  com- 
munities, where,  for  instance,  our  men  can  go  to  the  farms  and  for 
each  group  of  farmers  in  the  community  determine,  we  will  say, 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  beef.    Now,  we  w^U  use  that  as  a  center 
of  information  where  the  farmers  can  come  and  study  the  methods 
employed  and  study  the  work  done  and  all  the  facts  relating  to  it, 
making  it  an  informational  center  and  a  guide  to  better  farm  prac- 
tice.   Our  people  are  deeply  interested  in  that  to-day,  and  I  always 
believe  that  when  they  are  deeply  interested  it  is  a  good  time  to  go 
out  and  talk  to  them  and  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  only  interjected  what  I  did  in  the  record  because 
of  the  feeling  on  my  own  part  that  in  commencing  a  fundamental 
work  of  this  kind,  which  is  likely  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that  it  is  projected  in  a  direction 
that  is  going  to  give  us  useful  results,  so  that  5,  6,  or  10  years  from 
now  we  will  not  have  to  retrace  our  steps  and  begin  the  work  anew, 
from  the  ground  up,  with  the  disadvantages  incident  to  a  lonff 
period  of  misdirected  effort. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  I  may  say  just  a  word  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
studies  such  as  you  have  in  mind  are  going  on,  hand  in  hand,  with 
the  studies  of  tne  cost  of  production  of  particular  products.     We 
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must  know  the  cost  of  the  different  farm  operations  before  we  can 
determine  the  cost  of  the  products,  and  the  farm  that  registers  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation  ordinarily  will  secure  the  largets  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  tliere  is  anything  in  the 
proposition  of  attempting  to  arrive  separately  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  given  crop. 

Mr.  Christie.  This  work  is  not  now  an  experiment — that  is,  as 
to  methods — because  for  the  past  two  years,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  a  small  sum  of  money  has 
been  allotted  out  of  the  main  fund  for  work  on  that  problem.  They 
are  cooperating  with  our  State  in  the  study  of  the  cost  of  beef -cattle 
production,  and  they  are  carrying  it  out  in  the  way  I  outlined  a 
few  moments  ago.  Our  beef-cattle  men  are  deeply  interested  in 
that  work,  and  I  believe  they  will  get  the  same  results  in  other 
lines.  They  are  directing  the  attention  of  the  cattle  producers  in 
the  State  to  better  methoas  of  production  and  more  economical  pro- 
duction. Really  that  is  the  big  item  that  we  have  to  face  in  the  next 
few  years — ^that  is,  following  a  system  of  farming  that  will  lower 
the  cost  of  production,  because  we  know  that  the  farmer  has  it 
in  his  own  hands,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  that  fac- 
tor, he  will  not  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  iS  a  very  good  example  of  the  result 
of  cost-production  studies  in  the  general  realization  of  what  it  costs 
to  produce  in  the  newspaper  business.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  familiar  with  that  or  not,  but  it  has  only  been  seven  or  eight 
years  since  there  began  to  be  manifested  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
people  engaged  in  newspaper  publishing,  and  newspaper  work  gen- 
eraUy,  including  job  printing,  in  the  question  of  production  costs. 
They  began  to  inquire  into  what  it  was  costing  them  to  produce 
their  product,  and  the  general  result  unquestionablj  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  tne  product  and  an  increase  m  the  profit  to 
the  newspaper  man,  or  a  raising  in  the  general  average  oi  profits 
in  the  newspaper  business.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that.  I  do  not  want  what  I  have  said  to  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  what  the  department  is  doing,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  doing.  It  may  be  doing  the  exact  things  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  think  it  is,  because  I  believe  you  discussed  some 
of  those  things  in  former  hearings,  and  there  were  some  suggestions 
made  along  this  line.  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  good  many  of 
those  ideas  are  being  carried  out  in  actual  investigations  and  demon- 
strations through  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  This  item  is 
asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  simply  wish  to 
register  at  this  time  the  approval  of  the  colleges,  and,  especially  of 
the  experiment  stations. 

c()ntini:an('e  of  tite  sipplemextary  extension  fund. 

The  other  item  that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  is  the  continuance 
of  the  supplementary  extension  fund.  We  are  deeply  interested  in 
that  this  year  because  of  the  change  in  the  basis  of  distribution  of 
the  Smith-Lever  funds  under  the  new  census.  The  Smith-Lever 
funds  are  distributed  according  to  the  percentage  the  rvjraJL  ^^-^si.- 
lation  bears  to  the  total  population.    TJnoftt  t\ve  xve^  ^^Kosoa  \aax>c^  ^^ 
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the  larjre  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  \ork,  and  othei-s  show  (juite  a  material  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  rural  population.  That  means  that  even  with  Jthe  increase 
of  $5()0,(X)0  that  is  to  be  added  to  what  these  States  are  now  getting:, 
they  will  receive  very  little  more  than  they  have  been  getting  this 
vear.  If  the  supplementary  fund  is  allowed  and  is  added  to  the  regu- 
lar Smith-Lever  fund  you  will  find  that  a  State  like  Indiana  will 
get  approximately  $17  in  1921-22  more  than  she  is  fretting  in  the 
present  year.  I  think  a  State  like  New  York  would  get  approxi- 
mately— and  these  are  just  approximations,  because  accurate  final 
figures  are  not  yet  available — New  York  would  get  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $300  more  this  coming  year  than  she  is  getting  in  the  present 
year. 

Now,  should  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  supplementary  fund  sucli 
States  as  Indiana,  New  York,  and  several  others  would  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced  in  the  amount  they  would  have  next  year  for  that 
work.  That  work  should  grow  and  be  increased,  rather  than  re- 
duced, under  the  conditions  which  exist,  and  we  feel  that  this  item 
in  the  bill  should  be  ccmtinued  as  it  is.  We  are  not  askin«r  for  an 
increase,  because  we  could  get  along  as  it  is,  but  we  do  feel  that  it 
should  not  be  reduced.  I  say  that  uecause  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  afford  to  reduce  the  Avork  at  this  time.  That  item  is  so  well 
understood  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  anv 
further  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wouhl  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  previously  considered  these  estimates  and 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  supplemental  fund  as  the 
Smith-Lever  funds  became  available.  Of  course,  the  committee  did 
not  anticipate  the  change  that  would  occur  in  the  percentages  pay- 
able to  the  different  States  under  the  Smith-Lever  fund,  owin""  to  a 
t?hange  in  the  census  figures  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
States  under  the  new  censuis.  but  the  committee  will  consider  that 
situation  in  connection  with  the  supplementary  funds  when  we  reach 
the  final  consideration  of  that  item. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  might  say  that  in  the  past,  if  you  will  remember, 
you  have  had  some  complaint  from  some  of  the  Western  States 
because  their  allotments  were  very  small  under  the  'Smith-Lever 
fund.  Of  course,  under  this  new  allotment  they  will  be  increased, 
which  I  think  is  very  desirable.  I  think  that  with  those  large  areas 
and  the  amount  of  work  that  we  must  do  those  States  should  have 
an  increased  fund,  and  none  of  our  Central  Western  States  are  com- 
plaining because  these  other  people  get  more  money.  I  think  they  de- 
serve it  and  ouirht  to  have  it.  If  it  can  be  continued  as  at  present,  it 
will  give  our  Middle  Western  States  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  they  had  during  the  past  year  and  we  can  get  along 
and  maintain  our  organization  w^ith  that.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
very  desirable  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  urge  it  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  an\i:hing  else  vou  wish  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Christie.  No,  sir. 

SAIARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  would  like  to 
discuss  the  general  question  of  salaries  paid  in  the  higher  positions 
of  the  department  ? 
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Mr.  Christie.  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  salaries 
for  the  higher  positions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  bureau  chiefs  especially, 
are  too  low.  I  do  not  want  to  think  of  them  as  low  in  comparison 
with  what  is  being  paid  in  business  or  with  what  is  being  paid  in 
some  other  departments  of  the  Government,  but  they  are  too  low 
to  secure  and  retain  men  of  the  caliber  and  ability  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  have  to  administer  the  work  that  is 
imposed  upon  it.  You  have  here  the  largest  bureaus  of  any  depart- 
ment in  the  world  perhaps.  The  department  extends  over  tremen- 
dous areas  and  deals  with  large  numbers  of  people  and  with  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  complicated  problems.  Now,  if  we  keep  those 
salaries  down  to  the  point  where  tne  best  men  will  not  accept  them, 
then  you  can  not  expect  to  get  the  best  results  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. I  can  not  help  but  think  of  the  work  that  was  presented 
here  yesterday  by  Dr.  laylor  in  connection  with  citrus  canker.  The 
Government  at  one  time  appropriated,  if  I  remember,  something 
over  $400,000  for  that  work,  ^ow,  suppose  you  have  men  of  medium 
ability,  men  who  do  not  know  the  situation,  or  men  who  are  not 
willing  to  throw  their  whole  souls  into  it  and  do  the  thing  in  a  big 
way,  j^'ou  can  appreciate  the  risk  of  wasting  a  lot  of  money,  or 
spending  a  lot  of  time,  and  of  accomplishing  very  little  for  the 
industry. 

That  same  thing  is  true  all  along  the  line.  If  you  are  going  to 
give  big  appropriations  to  those  bureaus,  as  you  are  bound  to  do  if 
agriculture  is  to  be  supported,  then  I  think  vou  have  reached  the 
point  wliere  you  must  place  in  those  bureaus  the  largest  and  strong- 
est men  that  can  be  found  in  this  country.  If  you  are  goinc  to  ask 
that  class  of  men  to  hold  these  positions,  then  I  believe  the  Tjovern- 
ment  should  be  willing  to  pay  them  a  living  wage.  I  have  tried  one 
of  those  positions,  and  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  you 
can  not  live  on  the  salary  paid  over  here.  Therefore,  rather  than  fuss 
about  it,  I  went  where  I  could  get  a  salary  that  I  could  live  on. 
When  that  position  was  vacated,  you  know  something  of  the  trouble 
that  was  experienced  in  getting  a  man  to  come  here.  Now,  I  think 
that  the  Government  should  make  it  possible  to  pay  a  wage  on  which 
a  man  can  live  in  the  City  of  Washington.    If  you  do  not,  you  are 

froing  to  have  this  great  turnover  that  you  have  experienced  in  the 
ast  few  years,  with  people  coming  in  and  going  out  all  of  the  time, 
and  the  work  of  the  Agriculture  Department  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  an  efficient  manner  upon  that  oasis.  I  do. not  believe  that  the 
character  of  men  that  you  want  here  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  men 
who  would  come  here  just  because  of  the  salary,  but  they  are  men 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  life  to  the  work,  and  the  only  thing 
they  expect  is  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  decent  manner. 

I  just  want  to  register  on  the  part  of  myself,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  experiment  stations  and  colleges,  the  hope  and  desire  that  these 
positions  can  be  raised  to  a  point  where  the  men  who  are  now  here 
will  be  better  satisfied  and  better  taken  care  of.  The  positions  should 
be  such  as  would  attract  men  of  ability  and  men  who  are  capable  of 
doing  the  job  that  you  want  done. 
Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Christie. 

27300—21 50 
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Friday,  December  31,  1920. 

URGING  leased  WIRE  AND  REOPENING  OF  STATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  Z.  OSBORNE,  A  BEFKESENTATIVE  DT 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  eqpnomy  in  governmental 
expenditures,  but  I  can  not  sympathize  with  the  curtailment  of  gov- 
ernmental service  to  the  public  when  such  curtailment  l>ecomes  tanta- 
mount to  public  waste,  and  I  am  here  especially  to  speak  for  adequate 
provision  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Markets.  The  bureau  has  in  the 
past  been  of.veiy  great  benefit  to  the  vegetable  growers  and  fruit 
growers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  condemnation 
of  the  work  of  that  bureau  in  the  West.  It  is  rather  exceptional  in 
the  esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  for  the  great  service  it  has  done 
for  the  vegetable  growers,  particularly  of  the  western  coast.  Now, 
here  in  the  East,  we,  who  are  by  circumstances  compelled  to  remain 
here,  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  vegetable  growers  of  the  West  and 
the  South  for  what  we  eat,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  source  of 
just  complaint  that  the  prices  of  those  thin^  are  very  heavy.  I  am 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  a  judicious  expenditure  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Markets  tends  to  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  such  articles  to 
the  consuming  people,  which  is  largely  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  that  it  enables  people  to  get  a  better  quality  of  subsistence  so  far 
as  they  depend  upon  vegetables. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  find  it  wise  to  make  an  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  especially  the  item  of  telegraphic 
service  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  cut  out  from  the  bill  last  year,  and 
its  loss  it  felt  very  keenly.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
vegetables  in  California  have  not  the  strong  cooperative  organization 
that,  for  instance,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  have— that  is,  the  growers 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is 
made  up  entirely  of  growers  of  citrus  fruits  and  not  of  other  fruits. 
They  are  sufficiently  strong,  due  to  their  excellent  organization,  to  take 
care  of  these  things  themselves,  but  the  vegetable  growers  are  not  in 
that  happy  situation  where  they  can  form  such  associations  and 
cooperate  so  well.  The  extent  oi  the  gi'owth  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia is  quite  surprisingly  large.  The  tonnage  of  vegetables  grown 
in  the  State  two  years  ago  was  23,581,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  $278,- 
000,000,  an  enormous  production,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper 
distribution  of  them  is  a  matter  of  governmental  concern,  and  that 
the  providing,  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  done  in  the  past,  of  in- 
formation as  to  conditions  at  the  eastern  markets  is  of  such  public 
importance,  not  only  to  the  growers  themselves  but  to  the  public  at 
large,  that  you  will  be  justified  in  making  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  cover  that  item.  I  have  some  telegrams  here  from  organizations 
in  California  that  speak  understandingly  of  the  importance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  of  the  leased-wire  service,  that  I  will  ask  to 
have  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  OsRORNE.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  may  find 
it  consistent,  even  with  the  considerations  of  economy  Avhicli  we  all 
liave  in  mind  now,  to  make  this  provision  for  a  leased-wire  service 
and  for  the  reestablislinv?nt,  if  possible,  of  the  stations  on  the  Pacific 
coast — at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Northwest — w^hich 
existed  tliere  until  last  year.  • 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  sure  the  committee  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  tlie  past,  and  that  the  committee 
will  give  the  matter  their  earnest  consideration. 

.(The  telegrams  referred  to  follow:) 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Produce  Exchanjjo:  We  undei*stan(l  AgricuUural  ap- 
propriation blHs  now  being  considered.  CaUfornia  vegetable  industry,  now  in 
very  serious  condition  account  Increased  railroad  rates  and  industrial  depres- 
sion in  East,  needs  all  possible  assistance  to  efficient  marketing.  We  ask  you 
to  do  all  possible  to  assure  sufficient  funds  for  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  has 
done  great  work  for  California  shippers  and  producers,  enabling  them  to  give 
us  complete  service,  and  to  reopen  Pacific  coast  stations.  Believe  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  extend  leased  wire  to  Pacific  coast  markets  to  assure  accurate  and  effi- 
cient news  service.  Cost  of  leased  wire,  we  understand,  is  not  excessive,  as  it 
will  be  used  by  other  projects.  (California  farmers  and  distributors  face  severe 
crisis  and  netd  this  practical  help  of  Bureau  (»f  Markets. 

From  Cbau)ber  of  Conmieree  of  Los  Angeles:  Telegraphic  market  news  re- 
ports on  fruits  and  vegetables  more  urgently  needed  California  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  California  by  far  leading  State  in  connnercial  production 
and  shipping  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  at  great  distance  from  markets, 
and  dependable  in  large  measure  on  reliable  market  reports,  which  can  only 
be  furnished  properly  by  disinterested  governmental  agency  like  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Withdrawal  this  year  telegraphic  news  service  Government  leased  wire 
Kansas  City  west  to  California  has  been  irreparable  loss  California  fruit  vegeta- 
ble Interests.  Over  40,000  carloads  vegetables  annually  shipped  east  out  Call 
fornla ;  8,000  to  15,000  carloads  cantaloupes,  almost  50.000  cars  citrus  fruits, 
and  California  is  leading  dry-bean  and  honey  producing  State,  with  over  five 
and  one-half  million  of  latter  produced  annually  and  from  5,0(X),000  to  8,000,0(X) 
bushels  dry  beans.  Service  on  last  two  commodities  has  been  eliminated  en- 
tirely owing  lack  appropriations  1910.  Tonnage,  23,581,000;  value,  $278,101,000. 
We  urge  strongly  sufficient  appropriation  be  included  for  Bureau  Markets  for 
this  specific  purpose,  re-leasing  their  leased-wire  service  to  California  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  placing  this  market  on  same  satisfactory  basis  as  held  1919, 
which  we  understand  calls  for  not  less  than  $75,000. 

From  California  Vegetable  Union:  California  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  for  which  markets  must 
be  found,  and  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Industries  concerned  that 
reliable  and  accurate  information  pertaining  to  conditions  and  prices  prevail- 
ing at  distant  markets  be  disseminated  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This 
work  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  only  by  the  Government,  and  we  urgently 
request  you  endeavor  have  restored  leased-wire  service  by  Bureau  of  Markets, 
which  was  discontinued  account  lack  of  funds.  Absence  this  service  proving 
serious  handicap. 

From  Vail  Co. :  California  generally  badly  in  need  of  telegraphic  reports  from 
Bureau  of  Markets.  We  urge  strongly  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  for 
said  bureau  to  enable  it  to  lease  wire  from  Kansas  City  to  California  and  give- 
us  service  as  during  last  year. 

From  W.  E.  Mc('aslin  Co.:  Wo  urge  partcularly  that  sufficient  appropriation 
be  given  Bureau  of  Markets  to  extend  tlie  leased  wire  to  Pacific  coast  and  enable- 
service  tn  be  ren(l(»re<l  as  L'ood  ns  in  1010  on  fruits  and  vegetables.     No  doubt 
curtailing  of  funds  greatly  hiunpers  valuable  service,  which  we  all  need. 

From  J.  B.  Vaile,  president  of  Los  Angeles  Couuty  Farm  Bureau:  W'ish  to- 
cjill  attention  to  extreme  importance  fruit  and  v^cretable  interests  In  California 
and  great  good  Bureau  of  Markets  has  done  \2^(te  appropriation  for  Bureau  of 
•Markets  be  continued.  '^ 

From  Randolph  Marketing  Co. :  We  earne.st:\^     /rftt^est  extra  eftort  be  made  to 
extend  (government  leased  wire  Kansas  City    ^^  ^    A^c  coast,  as  data  fum\8\\e<l 
with  reference  fruits  and  vegetables  was  foi^>5\  f^  ,ft\w«X>^e.    Information  rVvci^ 
these  reports  is  similar  that  provldetl  for    l^r^  S^""  ^tV^xfteftt  OLVstnbutVon  catvt 
loupes.  ^A    rt^^ 
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From  L.  K.  Snuill  Co. :  An*  int'orined  that  Hous«»  cuminittee  will  ctmslder  lesri*- 
larion  aflfecting  I>epartin«nit  of  A?ri*ifultiiro  activities,  iucluding  liureuu  of  Mar- 
kt^rs.  <\m  .vdii  not  arraufre  appear  iKM*s<mally?  Exert  your  int1uen<*e  towanl 
securing  increased  appropriations. 

Mr.  OsiioiixE.  The  appropriation  asked  for  and  necessary  in  order 
to  reestal)lisli  the  leased-wire  news  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
to  the  Pacific  coast  is  one* for  the  crood  of  the  whole  Nation.  Our 
country  is  l)r()ad  and  of  varied  climates.  In  the  North  are  bur  most 
numerous  nianufacturinor  centers  and  the  fields  of  hardy  g^raiiis;  in 
the  Youth's  more  temperatfc*  climates  grow  the  more  sensitive  fruits, 
the  cotton,  tobacco,  an<l  otlier  products  which  the  northern  climaO? 
will  n(?t  nurture.  This  is  true  tor  the  great  breadth  of  the  land  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Our  country's  population  has  grown  from  the  east  to  the  west  and 
remains  greater  in  the  east,  but  that  population  is  fed  by  the  meats. 
the  grains,  and  the  fruits  of  the  west.  The  governing  markets  are 
New  York  and  Chicairo,  where  speculative  changes  maj'^  make  or 
undo  the  western  promicers.  It  is  unfairly  discriminatory  against 
western  marketers  to  deny  them  a  service  which  in  the  past  has  ser\'ed 
to  alleviate  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  trade  at  such  s  dis- 
tance from  the  control  points,  and  it  is  to  speak  against  such  dis- 
crimination ar^d  in  favor  of  the  reestablishment  of  that  equaclizing 
service  that  I  am  here. 

As  the  telegrams  which  I  have  placed  before  the  committee  show, 
this  disadvantage  from  distance  between  production  and  controlling 
markets  is  now  accentuated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government  ta  reha- 
bilitate its  great  transportation  system,  and  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  save  the  producers  on  our  western  coast  from  utter 
ruin  by  doing  everythinjr  which  the  Government  can  do  to  equalize 
the  conditions  under  which  their  crops  are  marketed. 

The  House  has  within  a  fortnight  recbgnized  that  this  is  a  situa- 
tion of  the  utmost  emergency  which  has  resulted  from  our  unprece- 
dentedly  changed  economic  condition  and  has  passed  a  measure  car- 
rying a  tariff  wdiich,  though  it  be  inadequate,  affords  at  least  some 
measure  of  relief  against  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  great  dis- 
tances of  our  land. 

I  earnestly,  urge  upon  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  upon  you^  my  col- 
leagues, members  of  this  committee,  to  recognize  the  great  nc^  of 
holding  together  even  more  strongly  under  the  revolutionary  eco- 
nomic changes  now  being  experienced  than  they  were  bound  in  the 
past  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  I'^^nited  States.  The 
activities  of  each  have  grown  increasingly  interdependent  upon  the 
other  region,  and  it  now  behooves  this  Congress,  representing  all 
regions,  to  grant  the  relief  now  sought  from  marketing  difficulties 
existing  by  reason  of  distances  which  can  be  in  great  part  eliminated 
by  this  governmental  service. 

'  Mr.  (liairman,  I  urge  not  merely  the  granting  of  the  appropria- 
tion now  recommended  before  you,  though  by  all  means  that  at  least 
is  essential,  but  I  urge  as  not  less  essential  tnat  such  appropriations 
be  made  as  will  be  aclequate  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  leased  wire  to 
the  Pacific  coast  for  market  news  reports.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  w  ill  require  an  additional  appropriation  of  $120,0(X) 
to  reestablish  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
Northwest. 
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fl^r  administration  of  the  united  states  warehouse  act. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  D.  UPSHAW,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Upshaw.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  asking  the  privilege  of 
supplementing  what  was  said  this  morning  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Jackson, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  my  State.  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him,  because  of  an  urgent  departmental  en- 
gagement which  made  me  a  little  late,  but  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  records  that  part  of  a  letter  from  him  which  constitutes  ar- 
gument and  to  simply  add  that  mv  observation  has  been  that  the  en- 
couragement already  given  by  the  Government  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  has  been  tremendously  effective  in  the  large  number  of 
warehouses  that  have  come  in  under  the  warehouse  act  and  have  been, 
bonded  under  that  act. 

.lAMARV    1,  1921. 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  UP8HAW,  M.  (\, 

House  Office  BuiUiing,  \Yashinyi(m,  I).  C. 

Dkar  Congressman:  Early  In  1920  this  State  buream  entereil  Into  a  coop- 
enitive  agreement  with  the  Fecleral  Bureau  of  Marlvets,  wliereln  we  mutually 
undertook  to  in(lu<*e  the  cotton  warehouses  of  (Teorfrla  t()  license  anil  bond  under 
the  I'nited  Stutes  warehouse  a<*t.  We  are  ghn\  to  say  that  we  have*  brought  in 
more  than  130  cotton  warehouses  in  (JeorKia.  We  exi>e<*t  to  see  the  day,  JUid 
that  not  far  distant,  when  no  public  warehousenuin  can  afford  not  to  be 
licensed  inider  the  Federal  act.  The  system  Is  worklnjr  splendidly  in  this  State. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  complied  with.  Attached  hereto  find  a  brief  synopsis 
pertaining  thereto. 

The  Willinpham  cotton  warehouse  failure,  which  m'curred  in  1920  and  which 
oiiised  severe  losses  to  our  banking  Institutions  In  the  St'te,  could  never  have 
oarrie<l  bogus  cotton  receipts  for  4,500  bales  of  cotton  had  it  been  license<l  and 
inspected  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act. 

No  matter  which  way  we  tuni  to  find  improved  systems  of  marketing  and 
financing  we  Invariably  get  around  to  the  fact  that  the  Integrity  of  tlie  ware- 
house receipt  is  the  mudsill  on  which  we  must  build. 

Congress  has  heretofore,  through  lack  of  understanding,  failed  to  encourage 
tlie  vigorous  functioning  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  by  only  granting  a 
very  meager  appropriation.  The  question  of  appropriation  for  the  administra- 
ti<»n  of  the  I'nlte<l  States  wareliouse  act  will  be  heard  this  week  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  This  subcomndttee  Is  composed 
of  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  chairman ;  Rubey.  of  Missouri ;  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Magee,  of  New  York.  In  order  that 
the  good  work  along  this  line  commenced  in  Georgia  can  go  forward  it  is  neces- 
.*<nr>*  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Unlte<i  States  warehouse  act  be  reasonably 
liberal. 

We  ask  that  you  spare  time  on  receipt  of  this  letter  to  speak  to  each  of  the 
»iil)commlttee  above  named,  and  urge  them  to  give  the  warehouse  appropriation 
their  careful  consideration. 

Unless  the  United  States  warehouse  division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Markets  is  given  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  the  quarterly  inspection,  then  the 
system  will  break  down  and  our  progre.ss  along  this  line  will  go  for  naught. 

This  matter  needs  your  help  witli  the  subc<mimittee  at  this  moment. 
Respectfully, 

State  Bireai'  of  Marki-h's. 
L.  B.  Jackson,  Director. 

And  concerning?  this  work,  I  frankly  believe  there  is  no  one  thing 
that  the  Goveniment  can  do  that  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  bring- 
ing the  farmer — and  I  speak  now  especially  of  the  farmers  uv  \sc^ 
section,  the  cotton  farmers,  though  I  am  sure  l\v\s»  ^cvv)\)&i\i«^  ^^^^^iS;:^^ 
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with  other  farm  commodities,  in  bringing  the  farmer  to  a  wholesome 
state  of  independence  of  the  artificial  and  often  devilish  s[>e<Milator 
and  manipulator. 

The  matter  appears  to  me  also  not  merely  as  temporary  relief,  but 
having  a  stabilizing  effect  on  general  rural  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  Uiat  the  certificate  or  warehouse  bond 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  better 
security  and  that  the  farmer,  having  better  security,  could  borrow 
money  more  easilv  and  on  better  terms? 

Mr.  Upsiiaw.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  thereby  help  the  rural  man? 

Mr.  ITpsHAW.  That  is  the  verv  point  that  I  make,  thus  bringing 
to  the  farmer  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  that  will  not  only  add  to 
his  efficiency,  but  that  will  make  his  son  be  content  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  exodus  from  the  farm  has  been  alarming  in  our  section,  and 
I  am  almost  desperately  convinced  that  every  possible  thing  that  the 
(Jovernment  can  consistently  do  should  be  done  to  make  farming 
attractive  to  farmers  and  the  sons  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  the  best  way  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  money  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Upshaw.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Magee,  Is  there  some  particular  item  which  you  were  dis- 
cussing? 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  For  the  administration  of  the  warehouse  act. 

Mr.  I'^ PSHAW.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  imderstood.  We 
were  referring  to  the  warehouse  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  has  been  miite  an  inci-ease  in  the  nnml>er  of 
warehouse  licenses  in  the  State  of  (xeorgia  in  the  last  vear,  has  there 
not  ? 

Mr.  T^psHAW.  A  very  great  increase.  That  probably  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  statement  from  Mr.  Jackson,  and  it  is  a  verv'  per- 
tinent remark  of  his,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Willingham  Cotton  Wai-e- 
house  failuie,  which  occurred  in  1020,  and  which  caused  tragic  losses 
to  our  banking  institutions  in  the  State,  they  could  never  have  car- 
ried bogus  cotton  leceipts  for  4,500  bales  of  cotton  had  it  been  licensed 
and  inspected  unde^-  the  United  States  warehouse  act. 

Now.  r  do  not  know  how  much  is  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  $100,000,  which  is  an  inci^ease  of  about 
$35,000  over  the  amount  that  was  spent  this  year. 

Mr.  Ti'sHAW.  Then  I  stand  for  the  largest  possible  amount  that  the 
committee  feel  justilieil,  under  the  conditions,  in  recommending,  in 
ortler  to  help  this  Buivau  of  Markets,  that  has  already  proven  so 
efficient  under  the  leadership  of  Director  Jackson,  to  function  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AAV  thank  vou  very  much. 


Saturday,  January  8,  ll.>21. 

FOR  administration  OF  rNFrED  STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  item  No.  91,  on  page 
'277.  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act:  and 
we  will  hear  Mr.  Jackson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  B.  JACESOIT,  DIEECTOE  OEOEOIA  STATE 

BITEEATJ  OF  MAEEXTS. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
about  a  year  ago  the  people  of  our  State  woke  up  to  the  fact  tliat  they 
had  been  living  under  a  wronor  impression  relative  to  the  United 
States  warehouse  act.  Before  tnat  time,  w^hen  they  thought  of  that 
act  they  got  a  mental  picture  of  a  steel  and  stone  structure,  certified 
accountants,  bookkeepers,  and  things  of  that  sort  that  they  luiew 
went  with  the  ordinary  warehouse.  But  we  made  a  study  of  the 
act  and  found  it  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  (reoroia  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets;  we  put  on  a  campaign,  and  we  have 
brought  in  131  warehouses  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  are  licensed 
and  bonded  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  help  to  us,  and  the  system  has  worked  splendidly. 

Last  3'ear  there  jvas  a  cotton-warehouse  failure  at  Macon,  Ga., 
where  there  were  4,750  bogus  receipts  issued  and  hypothecated  with 
our  banks;  that  could  not  have  happened  had  that  warehouse  been 
licensed  and  bonded  under  the  United  States  warehouse  system. 
As  the  system  now  operates,  every  receipt  must  show  the  grade  of 
the  merchandise  that  is  stored,  and  that  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  the 
farmer.  The  administration  of  the  act  has  added  wonderfully  to 
the  integrity  of  the  receipts  that  are  issued,  and  in  this  financial 
crisis  that  has  been  a  wonderful  help  because  •of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  has  been  able  to  know  that  the  merchandise 
upon  which  they  were  loaning  money  was  absolutely  safe  and  in 
hands  ^hat  would  protect  the  property.  From  the  standpoint  of 
preventing  weather  damage  to  merchandise  it  has  also  been  a  won- 
derful aid.  The  farmer,  by  reason  of  knowing  his  grade,  has  had 
his  mind  focused  on  the  fact  that  his  grade  suffers  when  he  allows 
his  property  to  be  unprotected. 

Our  sister  State  of  Alabama,  having  seen  our  experience,  is  about 
to  launch  a  campaign  for  1921,  and  I  think  our  efforts  will  be  dupli- 
cated. We  believe  the  Government  should  encourage  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  with  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion; we  believe  it  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  other  States, 
and  we  have  found  in  marketing  and  in  every  effort  to  finance  that 
no  matter  which  way  we  turn  to  solve  the  problem  we  invariably 
come  around  to  the  fact  that  the  integrity  oi  the  warehouse  receipt 
is  the  mudsill  of  the  structure. 

We  hope  this  committee  will  be  as  liberal  with  the  United  States 
warehouse  act  as  it  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  State  laws  regulating  warehousing? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  have  a  State  warehouse  law,  but  it  never  did 
function.  I  am  the  State  warehouse  commissioner,  and  I  am  in 
this  agreement  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  in  this  coopera- 
tive work  in  Georgia,  but  the  State  warehouse  law  is  not  function- 
ing. We  found  this  in  our  State,  that  what  we  need  is  a  national 
law — which  we  have  in  the  United  States  warehouse  act — in  order 
that  our  warehouse  receipts  may  be  uniform  with  those  of  other 
States  and  may  have  integrity  outside  the  borders  of  the  State.  Our 
people  did  not  take  to  the  State  warehouse  act,  but.^  as  1  9A.'s^^^^ 
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warehcuses  have  come  in  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act, 
and  I  predict  that  inside  of  the  next  12  or  18  months  all  of  our  ware- 
houses will  be  licensed  under  that  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  there  been  any  suits  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  act  or  the  validity  of  the  obligations  entered  into  by  ware- 
housemen under  the  Federal  act? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  that  I  am  advised  about. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  money  does  the  State  of  Georgia  con- 
tribute toward  the  work  under  this  act  other  than  your  salary? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  State  of  Georgia  has  its  State  Bureau  oi  Mar- 
kets, of  which  I  am  the  director,  and  we  have  a  fund  of  $35,000  a 
year.  That  is  for  marketing  work,  and,  incidentally,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  administration  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  in 
Georgia  we  have  taken  on  quite  a  considerable  expense  this  year  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  matter  and  to  help  along  the  work  in  the  State. 
But  there  is  no  actual  fund  given  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  this 
particular  act,  although  our  whole  department  is  assisting  in  every 
way  it  can  and  has  taEen  quite  a  loss  financially  in  order  to  help  the 
work  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understand,  then,  that  a  portion  of  this  $36,000  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  or  the  application  of  this 
warehouse  act? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  only  done  in  this  way :  That  where  a  warehouse 
man  is  not  prepared  to  grade  his  stuff  we  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  we  will  assist  him  in  being  able  to  do  this  grading  by  sending 
samples  to  the  capital,  sending  certificates  back,  and  by  work  along 
that  line. 

I  want  to  sav  that  the  inspection  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
capable  men.  When  the  Government  makes  its  inspection  of  these 
warehouses  it  is  very  essential  that  high-class  men  go  there  and  do 
this  checking.  That  is  all  expensive  work,  and  we  do  not  enter  into 
any  part  of  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  By  checking  you  mean  that  they  take  the  records  of 
the  warehouse  recemts  that  are  out  and  check  them  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  to  see  whether  the  merchandise  is  there, 
whether  the  proper  amount  of  insurance  is  carried,  whether  the 
grades  of  the  merchandise  have  been  correctly  stated,  and  whether 
the  business  is  conducted  in  a  high-class  way  or  not.  That  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  also  to  assist  in  easily  financing  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  right,  sir. 
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increased  appropriation  for  the  investigation  in  toreign  seed  and 

plant  introduction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  item  100,  on  page  106, 
investigations  in  foreign  seed  and  nlant  introduction,  ancl  we  will 
hear  from  Congressman  Lea,  of  Oalifornia,  regarding  the  Chico 
field  station. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  Sacramento  Development  Association,  which  is  an 
affricultural  association  of  about  12  or  15  counties  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  appropriation 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  I  pre- 
sume you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  the  general 
line  of  work  carried  on  by  the  plant  introduction  station. 

The  work  of  this  station  includes  investigation  to  ascertain  promis- 
ing specimens  of  fruit  trees  and  cereals  in  foreign  countries;  their 
introduction  into  this  country;  experimentation  to  ascertain  their 
adaptability  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  the  cultural  develop- 
ment thereof.  There  has  been  nothing  spectacular  about  the  work 
of  this  station.  The  men  in  charge  have  been  earnest,  practical,  and 
not  inclined  to  self -exploitation.  This  station  is  perhaps  the  largest 
station  in  the  country.  Its  work  as  to  particular  fruits  and  cereals 
is  practically  exclusive.  I  have  visited  there  recently  and  at  various 
times  and  am  more  or  less  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  its  work. 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  its  work :  About  eight  years  ago 
jujube  trees  were  imported  from  China;  they  are  similar  to  a  date, 
and  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "  Chinese  dates."  This  fruit  has 
been  successfully  propagated  in  this  station  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  it  will  become  one  of  the  important  fruits  of  the  West.  It  is  a 
wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  fruit  that  may  eventually  com- 
pare with  the  California  prune  in  commercial  importance. 

It  is  adapted  to  the  whole  southewestern  section  of  this  country. 
According  to  the  general  plan,  these  young  trees  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  growers  over  widely  distributed  areas  to  be  tested  out 
under  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  By  following  up  re- 
sults in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  department  has  experienced 
information  to  guide  growers  and  assist  them  in  producing  a  new 
fruit  and  food  supply. 

At  the  present  time  this  station  has  about  140  varieties  of  pears, 
which  are  planted  in  about  40  acres.  You  who  know  anything  about 
the  pear  industry  on  the  Pacific  slope  realize  that  the  great  enemy 
of  the  industry  is  the  blight.  The  station  has  been  seeking  a  resistant 
stock,  a  stock  that  will  either  resist  or  be  immune  from  the  ravages 
of  the  pear  blight.  The  effort  has  developed  to  the  point  where  the 
station  now  has  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  trees  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  States  and  which  have  given  promise  of 
having  valuable  blight- resisting  qualities. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  they  distributed  free? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes:  they  are  distributed  free.  They  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  successful  agriculturalists,  who  will  give 
proper  care  to  the  trees  and  report  the  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  distributed  as  seed  stock. 

Mr.  Lea.  Xo  ;  they  distribute  the  trees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know ;  but  it  is  seed  stock,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes:  but  fully  developed  for  production  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  propagation  stock? 

Mr.  Lf^.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trees  are  not  distributed  in  a  commercial  wavt 
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Mr.  Lea.  Xo;  not  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  conunercial  dis- 
tribution. : 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  I  understand  that  in  making  the  distribution  they 
select  certain  plantations  or  farms? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  A  man  must  show,  by  certain  reconunendations, 
that  he  is  a  successful  and  proper  man  to  take  these  trees,  take  care 
of  them,  and  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Ten  or  15  acres  are  in  figs.  Ten  or  12  acres  are  devoted  to 
cereal  experiments,  including  five  or  six  hundred  varieties  collected 
from  various  countries.  The  importance  of  that  kind  of  work  can  be 
realized  by  a  reference  to  the  cereals  now  being  experimented  with. 
While  I  was  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  this  year  I  came  in  contact 
with  a  farmer  who  had  some  barley  that  had  been  developed  through 
this  experiment  station.  He  claimed  and  cited  facts  to  support  his 
claim  that  it  w^ould  produce  25  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  barley  that  have  been  grown  in  California.  One  can  readily 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  station  of  this  kind  if  it  can  improve 
or  secure  a  better  variety  of  wheat  or  barley.  If  a  variety  can  be 
developed  which  will  produce  1  or  2  bushels  more  to  the  acre  it 
would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  This  station  is 
eno:aged  in  a  really  great  work.  The  small  amoimt  of  the  appro- 
priation asked  is  trivial  as  compared  to  the  importance  of  its  work. 

They  are  dong  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  persimmons.  Of 
peaches  they  have  50  or  60  varieties.  They  have  brought  from 
China  a  wild  peach  that  resists  alkali  and  also  strongly  resists  cold. 
Some  experiments  are  being  made  in  the  Northwest  with  these  trees 
at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  in  the  Southwest,  where  there  is  much 
alkali  land. 

This  station  for  the  current  year  is  spending  about  $9,000,  and  the 
appropriation  asked  under  subdivision  A  is  $12,600.  At  some  times 
in  the  past  this  station  has  cost  about  $12,0(X)  or  $14,000.  There  has 
been  an  extension  of  thris  work  and  the  area  of  it,  and  you  know  that 
at  this  time  the  prices  are  higher  for  work  and  materials.  This  asso- 
ciation wanted  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  important  work  that 
this  station  is  doing  and  express  to  you  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  give  the  appropriation  substantially  as  asked  by  the  department. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  long  has  this  station  been  established? 

Mr.  Lea.  Seventeen  vears. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  was  there  in  1917,  and  they  were  doing  splendid  work, 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  since  that  time  the  station  has  l)een  increased  in 
size  by  the  purchase  of  about  130  acres. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  180  acres  have  not  been  improved  verv  much,  have 
they? 

ilr.  Lea.  Not  very  much,  but  the  additional  acreage  is  being  used. 
The  work  requires  a  wide  area.  For  instance,  those  pears  cover  40 
acres. 

Mr.  Rttbey.  They  want  this  additional  apj^ropriation  so  that  they 
can  utilize  this  additional  acreage? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes ;  to  extend  the  work  over  the  wider  area  and  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  their  expenses,  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  increased  amount  of  labor  required  to  take  care  of  the  larger 
number  of  trees  and  plants.    In  fact,  the  development  of  trees  from 
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nonbearin^  shoots  to  productive  trees  more  or  less  maturely  devel- 
oped and  covering  considerable  areas  naturally  calls  for  increased 
appropriations,  while  the  sum  asked  is  no  greater  than  has  been  spent 
in  this  work  in  earlier  years.    I  thank  vou. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

establishing  jtx  peri  mental  station  for  sil^*er  fox  breeding. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  now  take  up  item  >5o.  29,  on 
page  195,  general  expenses,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  is 
the  general  expense  item  of  that  bureau,  and  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
McLaughlin  of  Michigan  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  fox- 
farming  industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  C.  McLATJOHLIN,  A  BEFBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  come  in  behalf  of  the  proposition  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  station  in  relation  to  silver- fox  breeding.  That 
industry  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country;  it  is  growing  very 
rapidly  and  has  already  reached  quite  lartfe  dimensions.  The  re- 
quest at  this  time  is  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  station 
at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry  in  the  coun- 
tr\'.  There  are  more  farms  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  coun- 
try and  more  farms  in  Michigan  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
town  than  in  any  other  State.  The  value  of  the  property  there  very 
largely  exceeds  the  value  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  center  of  the  industry.  The  National  Association  of 
fox  breeders,  covering  the  entire  country,  has  its  office  there  and  the 
officers  of  the  association  are  located  there.  The  request  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  experimental  station  is  approved  by  the  association,  and  the 
plan  of  locating  it  at  that  point,  as  I  understand,  is  quite  generally 
supported. 

There  seems  to  be  very  urgent  need  for  an  experiment  station  of 
this  kind.  The  industry,  as  I  have  said,  is  comparatively  new,  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  property,  and  relates  to  ani- 
mals that  are  verv  little  understood.  Thev  are  beset  with  diseases, 
pests,  and  troubles  of  one  kind  and  another  that  have  never  been 
investigated  to  any  extent. 

Dr.  ^s^elson,  (^hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  stopped 
last  November  at  Muskegon  on  his  way  back  from  Alaska  w-here,  as 
you  gentlemen  know,  he  had  been  investigating  matters  relating  to 
his  bureau.  While  in  Muskegon  he  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  situation  and  finds  by  inquiry  there  and  elsewhere  that  this  in- 
dustry seems  to  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  while  it  promises  very 
well  it  is  confronted  by  many  very  serious  problems  that  can  only 
be  properly  studied  and  overcome,  if  they  can  be  overcome,  by  the 
best  expert  advice  and  assistance  that  can  possibly  be  given.  I  un- 
derstand Dr.  Nelson  to  say  that  his  investigations  indicate  that  the 
get  of  foxes,  the  size  of  litters  that  are  dropped,  are  decreasing  grad- 
ually, slowiy  but  gradually,  year  by  year,  as  time  goes  on,  but  why 
no  one  knows.     It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  investigated.    Hj^  ^xA^ 
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also  that  slowly  and  gradually  pups  that  are  dropped  are  raised  to 
maturity  in  smaller  and  smaller  numbers  each  year  as  time  goes  on: 
that  is,  the  litters  are  getting  smaller  and  the  number  raised  from 
the  litters  is  getting  smaller;  that  diseases  are  increasing  and  new 
troubles  are  coming  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  right  along 
that  nobody  but  the  experts  are  able  to  understand  and  they  can 
understand  them  only  by  careful,  thorough,  systematic,  and  long- 
continued  investigations. 

The  secretaiy  of  the  National  Association  is  here  and  also  an 
officer  of  the  association.  Those  gentlemen  can  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  industry,  how  it  is  growing^ 
and  the  intense  interest  in  the  matter  of  those  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned, how  the  public  is  interested  in  it,  and  why,  in  their  opinion, 
the  request  for  an  experimental  farm  is  reasonable. 

That  the  station  should  be  located  where  we  ask  to  have  it  located 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  in  view^  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  if  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  were  nor- 
mal, I  think  the  Congress  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  taking 
up  this  very  important  matter;  it  would  take  it  up  just  as  we  suggest 
and  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nelson  for  the  establishment  of  a  sta- 
tion at  which  careful  study  can  be  made  of  the  very  serious  and 
intricate  problems  presented. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  establishing  a  station  at 
this  time  a  small  amount  of  money,  $10,000,  I  think,  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  beginning.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  small  amount,  but  it  is  said  it  would  enable  the  bureau  to  em- 
ploy experts  to  take  up  some  of  these  problems  and  make  a  study 
of  them.  That  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  it  will  do  verj^  much;  it  would  not  get  us  very  far  and  it 
is  not  enough. 

These  gentlemen  can  tell  you  the  value  of  these  foxes  and  what  a 
pair  is  worth.  A  pair  of  good  foxes,  as  I  understand,  is  worth  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  and  if  a  bitch  drops  four  pups  and  two  of  them 
die  there  is  a  loss  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  in  one  instance,  and  if  ^-ou 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  farms  there  are  over  the  country 
you  can  see  what  the  loss  amounts  to.  It  is  not  a  small  matter  nor 
is  it  unimj^ortant.  As  I  have  said.  Dr.  Nelson  tells  us  that  the 
number  of  pups  dropped  is  decreasing  gradually — they  do  not  know 
why — but  it  is  found  from  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  that 
that  is  quite  general  throughout  the  country,  and  also  that  there  is 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  raising  the  young  ones  after  they  ivre 
dropped.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  it,  the  amount  of 
money  involved,  and  the  intense  interest  in  it  would  justify  some- 
thing being  done  by  the  Government.  I  think  the  best  and  onlj< 
thing  to  do  is  to  establish  a  station  just  as  soon  as  provision  can  be 
made  for  it.  If  the  committee  thinks  the  money  can  not  be  spared 
and  that  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  bureau  to  employ  men  is 
all  that  can  be  done,  that  step,  at  least,  should  be  taken ;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  only  be  a  short  step,  and  we  would  be  losing 
time  by  failing  to  establish  the  station.  1  hope  the  committee,  after 
making  such  investigation  as  it  is  able  to  make,  will  see  its  way  clear 
to  act  favorablv  on  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  association,  and  Mr.  Williams,  one  o 
its  officers,  will  give  you  any  details  that  you  wish,  and  besides 
think  eiich  has  a  statement  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  SMITH,  SECBETABY  NATIONAL  SILVE] 
FOX  BBEEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  i*ead 
ing  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Government  on  the  importance  of  in 
creasing  and  maintaining  the  fur  supply  of  the  country,  I  notices 
that  the  first  paragraph  urged  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animal 
and  an  increase  in  the  supply.  The  supply  of  fur  is  becoming  les 
and  less  each  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the  National  Asso 
ciation  is  trying  to  do  is  to  maintain  and  increase  the  supply  o: 
silver  fox  pelts. 

The  industry  in  Michigan  started  about  five  years  ago,  and  nov 
it  has  reached  proportions  that  are  ven-  large.  There  are  25  ranche 
located  in  Muskegon  County  alone,  and  the  rest  of  the  State  o 
Michigan  has  about  25  more  ranches.  Muskegon  County,  the  cente 
of  the  industry,  has  approximately  1,500  silver  black  foxes,  with  i 
value  of  at  least  $1,000  each,  and  the  rest  of  Michigan  has  approxi 
mately  500,  or  a  little  better.  So  the  State  of  Michigan  has  abou 
2,000  silver  black  foxes  on  about  50  ranches.  Those  foxes  are  selling 
from  $2.000 — as  Mr.  McLaughlin  says — to  $3,000  and  more  per  pair 
There  are  some  places  in  the  United  States  where  foxes  are  selling 
for  more  than  $2,500  and  more  than  $3,000  per  pair.  Some  of  thos< 
farms  are  selling  their  breed  stock  for  $3,200  a  pair,  without  anj 
guaranty  whatever. 

Five  years  ago  the  industry  was  established  in  Muskegoo,  anc 
for  the  first  three  years  the  average  litter  that  was  raised  was  be 
tween  three  and  four  pups  at  a  litter:  the  next  year — that  is,  a  yeai 
ago — they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  worms,  and  the  average 
to  a  litter  was  about  two ;  this  vear  we  did  not  have  so  much  troubh 
with  worms,  and  the  average  to  a  litter  was  about  one  and  one-half 
this  year  we  did  not  have  so  much  trouble  with  worms  as  we  did  witt 
T)arasites  and  protozoa  and  also  trouble  with  diarrhea;  two  ranches 
had  great  losses  from  wluit  they  called  influenza,  although  some  cal 
it  distemper.  Our  average  this  year  was  about  one  and  one-half  t( 
a  litter.  It  seems  as  though  the  average  is  decreasing  ever^'^  year 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  it  will  be  in  another  year.  We  have  hac 
Dr.  Xelson,  at  Muskegon,  and  he  has  looked  over  the  situation.  W( 
have  also  had  men  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  experts 
and  we  had  Dr.  Hanson,  from  the  Government  experimental  farm 
at  New  York,  which  is  a  fur  farm  but  not  a  fox  farm,  and  they  al] 
agree  that  the  matter  is  very  serious  and  should  be  given  immediate 
attenticm. 

Muskegon  is  the  logical  place  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
stati(m.  although  there  are  other  States  that  are  becoming  very  much 
interested  in  the  industry,  especially  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  of 
the  Western  States,  and  they  have  been  raising  foxes  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  for  quite  a  ^ew  years — in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York — although  it  is  not  so  congested  there  as  it  is  in  Michigan. 
Michigan  seems  to  be  the  center  of  the  mdvvsttN  ^  1\\^  ^<5s>^^^S^^ 
center  hs  well  as  the  actual  center  of  tVve  iox  'v[v(Vv\s»tr5. 
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T  do  not  know  that  I  have  presented  everything  that  I  had  in 
mind,  but  I  would  be  prhid  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  Magek.  Is  it  a  private  industry? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  carried  on  by  individuals,  yes,  to  a  very  lar^ 
extent :  and  we  have  in  our  membership  about  150  members,  but  that 
re|)resents  a  small  ])rop()rtion  of  those  interested  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Maget:.  Is  it  a  j^rivate  and  profitable  industry  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  profitable. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  object  of  the  appropriation  desired?  In 
what  way  do  you  claim  it  would  particularly  aid  the  industry^ 

Mr.  Smith.  By  teachin<r  ns  methods  of  treating  and  preventing 
and  combating  the  diseases  that  constantly  confront  the  fo^  breeder. 
You  can  see  from  my  statement  that  the  average  to  a  litter  is  grad- 
ually decreasing^  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  could  be  applied  to  any  business  and  industry 
in  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  Anv  stock  industrv. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  anv  other  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  trovernment  is  urging  the  maintenance  of  the 
fur  supply. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  furs  of  the  value  you  describe  would  not  be  avail- 
able except  to  those  who  could  afford  to  have  the  most  luxurious 
garments. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  these  prices  are  received  for  breeding  stock. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  appropriation  is  to  aid  a  private  incfustry  and  enable  it  to  make 
still  greater  profit  than  it  is  making  now.  If  they  now  raise  these 
animals  and  get  from  $2,000  to  $8,000  a  pair,  it  would  naturally  be 
presumed  to  be  a  very  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Nearly  every  industry  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  private  industry,  anrl  from  what  you  say  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  distressing  conditions  we  speak  of  as  affecting  the 
fox  industrv  were  being  experienced  by  all  the  private  industries  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  saying  that,  but  I  am  asking  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  understood  that  your  first  statement  was  that 
this  condition  affected  all  industry. 

Mr.  Magee.  Many  industries  which  are  carried  on  by  private  per- 
sons would  like  governmental  help. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  hog  industry  is  a  private  industry:  the 
Government  is  not  raising  any  hogs  to  speak  of,  but  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment that  puts  up  the  money  to  combat  the  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  in  the  same  way  it  puts  up  money  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  cattle? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  to  combat  tuberculosis  among  the  cattle 
of  the  country,  and  the  cattle  are  owned  by  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  they  are  industries  where  something  is  produced 
to  maintain  life,  as  distinguished  from  something  that  is  very  orna- 
mental or  luxurious.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  my  mind  and  I  was 
asking  for  information  to  see  if  I  could  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  had  made  appropriations  for  enterprises  of 
this  character. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  industry  is  widely  extended  over  the  coun- 
try and  the  troubles  are  general. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  gather  from  what  the  gentleman  has  said  that  this 
business  is  now  in  more  or  less  of  an  experimental  stage. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  it  is  mainly  confined  to  several  States.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  your  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fur  and  the  value  of  these  animals;  that  is  a  very  large  value  and 
I  was  only  asking  my  questions  along  that  line.  How  large  are 
these  foxes — any  larger  than  the  red  fox  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  just  a  freak  of  the  red  fox  which  has  been 
produced  by  selective  breeding. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  designate  them  as  the  silver  black  fox  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that — silver  tips  and 
black 

Mr.  Smith  (interposing).  Well,  they  are  black  all  over  with  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  hairs,  but  the  original  stock  was  grown  from 
red  parents. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  run  wild  on  the  areas  where  you  raise  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  are  confined  to  small  pens.  One  ranch  in 
Michigan  has  108  breeding  pens  with  a  pair  in  each  pen.  One  ranch 
alone  this  year  lost  40  foxes,  so  you  can  see  the  great  loss  in  value 
to  them,  one  ranche'r  alone,  and  that  is  just  one  example. 

Mr.  Magee.  Were  you  able  to  determine  the  causes? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  that  is  where  our  difficulty  lies. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  you  are  asking  is  aid  to  determine  the  diseases? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  cure? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  methods  of  breeding  to  produce  the 
best  quality  of  furs  and  size.  The  Government  has  an  experimental 
fur  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  that  does  not  help  us  at 
all,  because  they  have  no  silver  foxes  or  black  or  red  foxes,  or  cross 
foxes;  they  experiment  with  other  fur-bearing  animals,  and,  of 
course,  that  does  not  help  us. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  any  station  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  that  is  the  only  station  in  the  country;  we  have 
no  station  whatever  for  experimental  work  on  silver  foxes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  whether  the  diseases,  whatever  they 
may  be,  or  the  troubles  which  have  recently  aflfiicted  the  silver-black 
foxes,  are  applicable  to  the  red  foxes  if  they  are  reduced  to  confine- 
ment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  the  same,  because  any  disease  that  a  black  fox  is 
subject  to  tlie  red  fox* is  subject  to:  they  are  of  the  same  species;  but 
that  is  not  true  of  blue  foxes.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on 
with  blue  foxes,  but  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  species  from  the 
red  fox,  and  the  white  fox  is  a  different  species.  Any  experiments 
which  may  be  carried  on  with  respect  to  red  foxes  will  apply  to  the 
black  and  silver  foxes.  Red  foxes  have  been  placed  in  infected  pens, 
and  they  have  contracted  the  same  diseases  that  affected  the  silver 
foxes. 

Mr.  Magee.  T  suppose  the  natural  state  of  a  fox  is  to  run  wild? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Magee.  And  when  yon  confine  him  you  are  likely  to  have 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  the  same  with  cattle,  sheep,  or  any  other  live- 
stock animal. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  they  are  more  domesticated.  Do  these  foxes 
become  tame  so  that  you  can  handle  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  they  are  given  proper  attention  they  do  to  some 
extent;  some  foxes  seem  to  become  more  tame  than  others,  and  I 
think  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  attention  given  each  fox. 
They  are,  however,  becoming  more  domesticated  each  year,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  time  they  will  become  as  thoroughly  domesticated 
as  the  dog. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  one  of  the  farmers  who  has  been  having 
trouble.  I  have  been  in  business  about  three  years,  and  I  have  about 
100  pens.  I  have  lost  about  40  foxes  this  year,  and  my  troubles 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  different  things.  I  have  not  had  dis- 
temper, but  others  have  had  distemper;  I  have  had  troubles  with 
worms  and  dysentery;  I  have  lost  about  20  from  dysentery  and 
from  indigestion.  So  far  we  have  been  doing  fine  and  making  good 
at  it.  We  are  getting  $2,500  a  pair  for  breeding  stock,  and  we  sell 
all  we  can  raise;  but  we  are  having  so  much  more  trouble  than  we 
had  a  couple  of  years  ago,  or  three  years  ago,  that  we  are  afraid 
we  may  not  always  be  able  to  do  as  well  its  we  are  now,  unless  we 
get  something  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  industry  extending?  Are  there  more  people 
going  into  it  constantly? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  fast.  We  have  a  demand  for  everything  we 
raise,  but  we  do  not  sell  anything  for  furs;  it  is  all  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  we  can  raise.  Our  part 
of  Michigan  is  especially  adapted  to  it  because  we  have  there  a 
sandy  soil  and  that  is  what  we  need.  We  have  underground  houses 
so  as  not  to  keep  them  damp,  and  it  is  a  soil  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  much  with ;  it  is  not  good  for  agricultural  purposes  or  any  other 
thing,  but  it  is  especially  adapted  to  fox  raising. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  large  a  farm  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  100  pens  and  my  farm  is  5  acres.  We  have 
each  pair  separated. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  area  of  ground  space  do  they  have  in 
which  to  run  around? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twentv  bv  thirty  feet,  but  that  varies ;  some  have 
15  by  20  and  others  30  by  40. ' 

Mr.  Magee.  So  they  are  practically  confined? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  they  are  confined  in  the  pen. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  those  conditions,  I  should  think  you  would 
have  some  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  do  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  foxes  are  mated,  do  they  stay  mated  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  They  stay  mated,  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  they 
will  not  agree ;  in  exceptional  cases  we  have  to  separate  them,  but  if 
they  agree,  they  live  together  for  life. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  have  some  habits  akin  to  humanity  and  need  to 
be  divorced. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  exceptions  of  that  kind^  but  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a  fox 
farm  expensive? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  costs  us  about  $166  for  a  pen  for  one  pair.  We 
use  the  same  sort  of  wire  that  is  used  in  making  chicken  fences,  and 
we  have  the  wire  about  6  inches  under  the  ground,  so  that  they  can 
not  dig  out,  and  then  we  have  a  guard  fence  9  feet  high,  so  that  if 
they  try  to  get  out  they  can  be  caught. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  does  it  take  a  fox  to  reach  full  growth  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  raise  their  young  until  they  are  a  year  old, 
and  when  they  are  7  or  8  months  old  they  get  their  full  growth. 

Mr.  Maqee.  And  they  have  one  litter  a  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  they  have  their  first  litter  when  they  are 
a  year  old. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  have  their  litters  at  any  particular  time  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  April,  most  of  them;  March  and  April,  and 
sometimes  in  May,  the  late  litters. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  the  fur  of  a  fox  bom  in  the  spring  could  not 
be  made  available  until  the  following  winter? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  following  January.  With  an  experi- 
mental farm  we  think  we  could  have  great  assistance  in  bringing 
about  a  better  quality  of  stock.  I  know  of  one  jDarty  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  where  this  industrv  started,  who  started  about  six  years 
ago,  who  went  to  Alaska  and  got  some  wild  foxes:  he  was  breeding 
them  and  sellin<r  them  for  $800  a  pair,  but  they  were  not  registered 
stock,  and  then  last  year  he  began  selling  his  foxes  for  $2,000  a  pair 
without  any  guarantee.  When  we  get  $2,600  we  give  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  raise  two  pups,  and  if  they  do  not  raise  them  we  give 
thorn  to*  the  party  who  bought  the  foxes.  This  year  that  man  is 
selling  all  he  can  furnish  and  is  now  contracting  for  next  year's  pups 
at  $2,750  a  pair  without  any  guarantee. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  there  anv  difference  between  the  value  of  the  male 

ft 

and  female? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  about  the  same,  although  for  fur  the  male 
would  be  worth  more,  because  he  is  a  little  larger. 

Mr.  Macee.  And  has  better  fur? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  better  fur,  but  the  fur  is  more  vauable  on  ac- 
count of  the  size.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  furs;  there  are  markets  where  black  foxes  sell  for 
$75  and  others  where  they  sell  for  $1,000  or  $1,200;  it  varies  a  good 
deal,  but  we  are  only  interested  in  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  you  spoke  of  pups,  I  assumed  you  referred  to 
the  males? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  I  referred  to  the  little  ones. 

Mr.  Magee.  Either  male  or  female? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  A  fox  usually  weighs  about  10  or  12 
pounds  when  he  is  full  grown.     A\Tien  I  first  started  the  average  littex^ 
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in  our  county  was  between  three  and  four,  and  sometimes  we  had 
litters  of  five  or  six,  but  there  are  so  many  that  do  not  raise  any  that 
the  average  is  cut  down.  I  had  one  pair  that  raised  seven  the  first 
vear  and  raised  them  all. 

Mv.  Magee.  What  proportion  do  not  breed  { 

Mr.  Williams.  About  one-third ;  perhaps  not  as  many  as  that,  but 
about  one-third  that  do  not  raise  any  pups.  Sometimes  the  old  foxes 
will  not  own  their  young;  sometimes  they  will  kill  them;  sometimes 
they  get  nervous  and  bury  them  alive. 

^Ir.  Magee.  You  mean  the  males? 

ilr.  Williams.  Xo;  the  females  as  well  as  the  males,  but  the  fe- 
males are  worse  than  the  males. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  killing  them? 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS.  In  burying  them  alive.  We  often  have  to  take 
them  away  and  raise  them  on  a  cat. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  add  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  I 
know  the  committee  often  demands  cooperation  and  sometimes  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  an  association  like  this.  This  association 
and  the  city  of  Muskegon  are  ready  to  meet  any  demand  for  contri- 
bution or  cooperation  that  this  committee  thinks  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  I  came  in  a  little  late.     What  are  vou  asking? 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  We  are  asking  for  the  esta'blishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental fox  farm  at  the  center  of  this  industry,  which  happens 
to  be  in  Muskegon,  my  home  town,  and  Dr.  Nelson  estimates  the 
amount  necessarv  at  $85,000.  I  can  think  of  no  wav  the  amount 
might  be  reduced  except  that  the  site  might  be  furnished  by  the 
association.  You  did  not  hear,  Mr.  Rubey,  what  I  said,  and  per- 
haps did  not  gather  it  fi'om  what  other  gentlemen  have  said,  that  Dr. 
Nelson  has  made  quite  an  investigation  of  this  entire  matter,  and  he 
reports  the  distressing  fact  that  the  size  of  litters  of  the  foxes  is 
gradually  and  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  number  of  the  little  ones 
raised  out  of  the  litters  that  are  born  is  gradually  decreasing.  Thei'e 
is  a  development  of  diseases,  parasites,  and  innumerable  troubles, 
and  he  advises  that  an  investigation  be  made  by  the  department. 
The  suggestion  was  and  the  request  is  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  farm,  involving  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of 
money  stated,  and,  of  course,  it  would  take  some  money  to  oj^erate 
it  vear  by  year. 

1  know  how  those  things  grow ;  but  Dr.  Nelson  has  told  me  several 
times  that  if  he  gets  started  the  cost  will  not  grow,  because,  while  he 
will  have  to  buy  the  foxes  and  experiment  on  them,  if  he  is  successful 
in  increasing  the  stock  the  sales  will  pay  the  expense  of  nmning  the 
station ;  if  he  is  able  to  do  anything  at  all,  he  will  be  more  successful 
than  private  breeders ;  he  can  raise  more  stock,  it  will  be  worth  more 
money,  and  yield  enough  to  take  care  of  the  station.  It  has  seemed 
to  the  people  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to 
the  department,  that  an  experimental  farm  should  be  established  at 
once,  because  troubles  are  increasing  and  growing  year  by  year.  But 
there  certainly  should  be  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  latest  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Nelson,  for  the  employment  of  men  to  begin  at  once  a 
study  of  the  entire  proposition. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  hearing  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Williams,  as  well  as  myself. 
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increase  in  approrrl\tions  for  farm  3ianagement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BENJAMIN  C.  MABSH,  SECBETABT  AND 
DIBECTOB  OF  LEGISLATIONS  OF  THE  FABMEBS*  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  statement  will  be 
very  brief,  which  I  know  you  will  appreciate  because  you  have  so 
much  testimony  on  these  various  items. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  who  has  not  investigated  in  detail  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make  any  absolutely  specific 
recommendations.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  but  ask  that  in  making 
your  recommendations  for  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  ask  it  on  behalf  of  the  farmers'  organizations 
united  in  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  that  you  will  make  as 
liberal  appropriations  as  possible  particularly  for  those  departments 
or  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  dealing  with 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  because  I  think  I  am  strictly  ac- 
curate in  saying  that  the  farmers  of  America  are  paying  the  penalty 
of  overproduction  or  underconsumption  to-day,  I  do  not  know  which 
way  to  put  it.     Usually  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

I  have  not  been  through  the  detailed  tables  supporting  tliese  re- 
quests for  increased  appropriations,  but  we  do  know  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  is  rendering  an  unique  and  important  service  in 
putting  agriculture  upon  a  stable  basis  by  finding  out  the  actuail 
costs  of  production,  which  the  farmer  needs  to  prove  the  fact,  which 
he  knows  altogether  too  well,  that  agiiculture  is  not  a  profitable  in- 
dustry in  the  by  and  lar^e,  to-day. 

Whether  the  full  additional  appropriation  asked,  in  round  figures 
$329,000,  is  exactly  the  amount  I  can  not  state :  but  we  do  think  the 
request  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  consideration  and,  similarly, 
that  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  combined  depailments  or 
bureaus  of  crop  estimate  and  bureau  of  markets  should  be  granted  as 
fully  as  possible,  because  the  marketing  end  of  farming,  as  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends.  The  farmer 
usually  produces,  and  then  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  investment 
bankers  and  corporations  who  are  able  to  get  credit  which  the  farmer 
can  not  get^  certainly  not  on  a  parity  as  to  interest  rates  and  commis- 
sions and  general  charges  for  credits,  and  we  think  this  ap])ropria- 
tion  for  this  combination  of  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates  and  bureau 
of  markets  should  be  made  if  possible. 

On  other  points  I  should  like  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  eradicating  ticks  and  for  treating  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
and  various  other  precautionary  measures,  so  to  speak,  as  preventa- 
tive measures  of  the  department;  but  I  can  not  do  it.  But  I  should 
like  to  make  this  request:  We  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  tremendously 
rapid  and  general  turnover  in  the  personnel  of  the  department  is 
most  seriously  crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  department.  Now,  as 
you  know,  farmers  do  not  fi;et  big  incomes,  with  very  i:«l\^  ^^^^^\jsss^5ai.\ 
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they  feel  they  are  lucky  if  they  break  even  in  a  year  like  this;  but 

1  have  talked  with  a  pood  many  farmers  about  this  proposal  in  some 
recent  trips  I  have  taken  out  to  the  Middle  West,  and  they  are  coming 
to  realize  more  and  more  that  farmers  who  are  determined  to  secure 
control  of  their  products  clear  through,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
consumer  have  <rot  to  have  the  services  of  experts.  Farmers'  organi- 
zations are  paying  for  experts,  and  they  know  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  if  it  is  going  to  keep  experienced  men  in  the  department, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  big  com- 
mercial organizations,  which  pay  such  large  salaries,  has  go  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  for  experienced  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  can  compete  with 
private  industry  in  salary? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Well,  Congressman,  when  I  recall  that  33  people  own 

2  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and  23,000  own  27  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  with  income  proportionate,  I  realize 
that  the  Government  can  afford  to  get  the  best  brains  of  the  country 
to  serve  100  per  cent  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  we  afford  to  pay  a  man  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a  pretty  liberal  salary.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  such  case  on  recorcl  where  the  Government  would  be  obliged — 
I  mean  the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  pay  such  a  salary. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  they  are  to  pay  the  same  prices  as  private  industries 
I  think  vou  will  find  a  good  manv  men  in  private  industry  getting 
$50,000  a  vear. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  perhaps  I  made  too  broad  a  statement.  I  think 
it  has  got  to  be  in  a  position,  though,  where  if  a  man's  services  are 
worth  $50,000  to  the  entire  people  that  the  Government  is  able  to  pay 
it.    T  do  not  know  of  such  cases  in  departments. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  vou  not  got  to  admit,  as  a  fundamental  basis, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Government  to  pay  salaries 
equal  to  salaries  paid  in  private  industries  for  similar  work? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No;  I  can  not  admit  that,  because  if  I  did,  I  would 
have  to  admit  that  we  were  rapidly  getting  toward  the  state  of 
anarchv 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  rapidly  getting  toward  the  state  of  anarchy 
if  it  were  so? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No:  if  it  were  true  that  the  Government,  representing 
the  whole  people,  was  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  paid  men  on  simi- 
larly responsible  work,  assuming,  of  course,  these  men  were  getting 
salary  for  services  rendered  and  not  as  graft. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  not  got  to  admit  that  the  most  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  is  to  pay  reasonable  salaries  for  services  rendered? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Xo:  the  Government  should  pay  on  a  parity  for  equal 
service  rendered. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Government  can  not  do  it;  the  taxpayers  could 
not  raise  money  enough,  if  they  would  sell  all  their  property  and 
then,  in  addition  to  that,  borrow  all  their  credit  would  bear^  which 
you,  of  course,  know  as  well  as  every  other  intelligent  citizen  knows, 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  last  compliment,  intelli- 
gence, at  least.    I  am  willing  to  concede  that. 

I  am  sorry  that  Congressman  Magee  had  to  leave,  but  I  am  not 
urging  a  $50,000  salary,  and  would  not  like  that  to  appear  in  the 
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record.  •  I  do  not  think  there  is  ai\y  necessity  for  such  a  salary.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  strictly  limited, 
in  the  cases  of  most  of  its  employees,  to  about  $5,(X)0,  a  few  at  $7,500, 
and  a  few  possibly  at  $10,000 ;  but  mv  point  is  this,  that  certainly 
men  who  have  the  capacity  to  step  rignt  out  into  commercial  life  on 
salaries  two  or  three  times  what  the  department  can  pay  are  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  department  is  paying  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  organization  vou  represent,  has  that  any  con- 
nection with  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  it  is  entirely  separate.  I  just  wish  to  state — 
pardon  my  smiling,  because  that  was  a  question  put  to  me  once 
yesterday  and  also  to-day — it  is  interesting.  There  are  four  national 
farm  organizations ;  thai  is,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
having  headquarters  here,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Council.  It  is  a  union  of  State  farm  bureau;  I  believe 
they  have  branches  now  and  affiliations  in  33  States.  This  fact  is 
true,  however,  that  a  ffood  many  of  the  farmers  who  are  members  of 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  Farmere'  National  Council  are  also 
members  of  State  farm  bureaus,  and  we  are  sort  of  interlocked  in  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  that  is  an  organization  entirely  separate? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  The  president  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council 
is  Hon.  Herbert  F.  Baker,  and  the  general  manager  is  Mr.  George  P. 
Hampton. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  when  we  do  agree  on  a  measure  we  all  pull 
together.  When  we  disagree  our  slogan  is,  "  Now,  let  us  have  the 
fullest  discusvsion  "—of  whatever  it  may  be  on.  If  we  differ  on  any- 
thing, we  want  to  thrash  it  out  and  let  the  membership  decide.  I 
think  I  may  say  this :  We  all  agree  on  the  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment paying  fair  salaries,  I  will  not  say  generous,  but  fair  salaries 
for  conspicuously  able  men. 

It  would  be  rutile  for  me  to  go  into  detail  as  to  any  of  these 
bureaus,  but  I  just  want  to  stress  these  principles  which  we  hope  you 
will  consider. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

eradication  of  predatory  animals. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  EEPKESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGBESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter from  a  revenue- raising  standpoint. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  speaking  with  i-eference  to  the  eradication 
of  this  tuberculosis? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir;  with  reference  to  the  predatory  animal. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  troubled  with  predatory  animals  from  the 
Federal  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  HtDSPKTH.  No,  sir;  except  those  that  come  out  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  Texas  we  have  destroyed  the  wolves  to  a  great 
extent;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  never  would  have  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  them  if  it  w^as  not  for  the  Governttieivt'^  vA.  "V 
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want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that,  for  16  years  as  a  membcft*  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  1  introduced  a  bill  every  two  years  appropriat- 
ing a  sum,  which  was  augmented  by  the  counties,  as  bounty  upon 
wolves.  It  destroyed  many  wolves;  and  the  comptroller's  records 
show  that  for  two  years  after  the  first  appropriation  of  $300,000 
was  made  that  there  were  160,000  wolves  destroyed,  and  250,000 
wildcats.  They  had  to  bring  in  the  scalp  and  a  part  of  the  head  to 
the  comptroller  in  order  to  get  this  bounty. 

Now,  at  tliat  time,  in  the  western  part  of  Texas,  the  lands  were 
being  nssc'^sed  for  50  cents  to  a  dollar  an  acre.  There  w'e  usuallv 
assess  for  i\i)  j)er  cent  of  the  value.  They  were  being  purchased  for 
$1  and  $1.25  an  acre.  I  am  in  the  sheep  business  myself.  I  am 
running  20,0(K)  sheep  and  goats.  It  was  costing  me  at  that  time  for 
sheej)  herders,  before  the  wolf  was  eradicated — because,  you  under- 
stand, when  you  do  herd  them  you  lose  a  bunch  of  sheep  occasionally, 
and  the  wolves  will  kill  them — it  was  costing  me  on  an  average  of 
$1,000  a  month :  hut  when  we  exteiininatea  the  wolf  down  to  a 
certain  point,  to  where  we  could  turn  our  sheep  loose,  we  fenced 
w^ith  a  net  v.ire  and  turned  them  loose,  and  all  of  that  expense  was 
taken  away.  To-day  that  same  land  is  upon  the  tax  rolls  at  from 
$8  to  $5  an  acre ;  and  that  is  due,  gentlemen,  solely  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  wolf.  We  could  not  have  utilized  that  land  as  we  are 
to-day,  turning  our  flocks  loose,  just  the  same  as  you  gentlemen  in 
the  Northwest  turn  your  cattle  loose,  in  these  net-wire  pastures: 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  the  expense  of  the  herders  and  the  food 
for  the  herders:  and  then  we  have  also  what  we  used  to  call  camp 
tenders  or  camp  rustlers. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  referring  to  los-ses  from  the  animals? 

Mr.  Hi'DSPETH.  Losses  from  animals.  While  the  State  of  Texas 
matches  every  dollar  that  you  appropriate  here,  we  did  not  make  the 
headway  that  we  should  have  made  under  the  old  bounty  system, 
because  the  trappers  were  dishonest.  They  would  turn  the  she  wolf 
loose  in  order  to  raise  more  wolves,  in  order  that  they  could  get  more 
bounty,  but  when  the  (lovernment  came  in  with  its  trappers,  paying 
them  by  the  month,  and  making  them  save  the  head  of  every  animal 
rhat  tile  (lOvernment  got,  then  the  incentive  was  not  so  great  to 
proi)agate  the  wolf,  and  it  has  been  destroyed,  as  far  as  the  btate  of 
Texas  is  concerned,  except  what  we  get  from  the  Stat^  of  New 
Mexico. 

As  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  it  has  been  shown  in  Texas  to  be  a 
revenue-raising  measure,  and  I  w  ant  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  revenue- 
raising  measure  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  ^^ccretary  of  Agriculture  is  asking  for  $153,000  additional.  I 
want  to  isay  to  you  gentlemen  that  every  dollar  of  this  is  needed. 
You  are  called  upon  to  raise  this  item  and  that  item  on  the  list,  and 
you  can  not  raise  them  all.  That  goes  without  saying,  but  I  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  appropriations 
that  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  judgment  it  stands  on  a  parity  with  the  eradicating  of  the  pink 
boUworm  in  cotton.  As  a  practical  stockman,  I  know  what  it  means 
to  eradicate  tlie  wolves.  I  am  not  talking  so  much  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  because  they  are  practically  eradicated  there,  but 
I  am  speaking  for  my  neighbors  to  the  north. 
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Mr.  Magee.  How  far  will  these  big-timber  wolves  travel  away 
from  their  homes? 

Mr.  Hi  nsPETH.  From  50  to  100  miles  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  they  manage  to  get  back  to  their  haunts  the 
same  night? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Xo;  they  will  kill  stock  right  along  the  road. 
Maybe  they  will  not  get  back  for  a  week.  There  are  big  Lobo 
wolves,  almost  as  lar^e  as  a  mountain  lion,  and  they  will  kill  a 
grown  steer.  They  will  make  these  incursions.  I  rode  up  one  day 
on  to  three  of  them  killing  a  4-year-old  steer.  They  make  incur- 
sions, and  they  have  killed  my  calves.  They  destroyed  200  calves 
for  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  one  year.  He  could  not  trap  them,  because 
they  made  these  incursions  through  there.  I  finally  got  an  expe- 
rienced trapper,  and  he  caught  three.  The  Government  has  good, 
experienced  men.  You  have  got  to  study  it,  just  like  a  doctor  studies 
medicine.  There  are  remedies  for  different  ailments.  You  have 
got  'to  change  the  bait.  For  instance,  you  have  got  to  put  some- 
thing on  the  soles  of  your  shoes  so  that  they  can  not  detect  the 
human  scent,  or  they  won't  go  near  that  trap. 

Now,  as  I  sav,  I  emploved  a  trapper  and  paid  him  a  bounty  of 
$150  a  wolf. 

Mr.  Magee.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  overdrawn  some  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir.  This  trapper  got  on  the  trail  of  these 
wolves,  and  he  was  just  about  half  wolf  himself.  He  could  barely 
read  or  write,  but  he  knew  how  to  follow  an  animal,  and  he  caught 
these  three  wolves  many  miles  from  my  ranch. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  he  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  He  trapped  them.  He  put  the  traps  on  their 
trail.    You  see,  they  frequent  a  certain  trail. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A  runway,  you  might  call  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  A  runaway;  yes,  sir.  They  bait  them  with  the 
urine  of  a  she  wolf.  They  catch  the  she  wolf  and  they  bait  them  with 
that  urine,  and  that  catches  the  male  wolf.  Catching  these  wolves  is 
a  study,  but,  as  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  not  possibly  as  familiar  with 
this  as  our  people  down  there — I  say  to  you  that  you  can  not  make 
a  more  necessary  appropriation  than  to  give  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  asked  for,  an  additional  $153,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  minimize  the  correctness  of  that  state- 
ment at  all,  but  it  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made  about  nearly 
every  appropriation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ht'DSPETH.  That  is  true.  As  I  said  to  you,  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  this  and  do  that,  but  this  stands,  in  my  judgment,  right 
alongside  of  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boll  worm,  which  we  know 
will  destroy  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Still,  your  State  has  not  done  what  it  should  have 
done  in  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boll  worm.     I  guess  it  is  going  to. 

Mr.  Hi  dspeth.  I  did  not  catch  that  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  say  your  State  has  not  done  what  the  depart- 
ment thinks  it  should  have  done  in  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boll 
worm. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Now,  it  is  in  my  own  home  county  of  El  Paso. 
We  can  not  get  the  cotton  out  oi  there  to-day,  because  they  are 
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quarantining  us;  but  they  have  a  law  in  Texas  declaring  a  noncotton 
zone,  if  they  will  apply  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  lar  as  you  are  concerned,  next  to  the  pink  boll 
worm  this  is  the  most  meritorious  appropriation? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  it  stands  right  along  parallel.to  it.  Here 
is  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  have  read  into  the  record,  where 
an  old  outlaw  wolf  was  destroying  many  head  of  stock  in  Custer, 
Wyo.,  and  finally  they  got  Mr.  Williams,  the  Government  trapper, 
and  he  was  around  close  to  Custer,  Wyo.,  and  he  trapped  for  that 
wolf  almost  a  year,  and  finally  caught  him.  The  people  said  there 
that  he  had  destroyed  $25,000  worth  of  their  live  stock. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  we  have  that  gentleman's  history  alreadj'^  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  got  that  statement,  showing;  what  one  wolf 
can  destroy  in  live  stock.  I  am  certainly  interested  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you.  Congressman. 


Saturday,  January  8, 1921. 

FOR  eradication  OF  PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GAEL  HAYDEN,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  DT 

CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  repealed  all  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  boun- 
ties for  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals  and  appropriated 
$50,000  to  be  used  in  cooperation  with  the  Biological  Survey  in  the 
eradication  of  such  animals.  Where  a  high  bounty  was  paid  certain 
trappers  would  allow  female  wolves  and  coyotes  to  escape  to  raise 
another  litter  in  order  that  thev  could  collect  more  bounty,  so  the 
legislature  decided  that  the  only  safe  way  to  eradicate  predatory 
animals  was  to  cooperate  with  the  Biological  Survey  in  the  employ- 
ment of  experienced  trappers.  Most  of  the  remarks  made  here  to- 
day had  relation  to  predatory  animals,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon 
the  committee  that  in  this  additional  estimate  for  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  is  included  the  eradication  of  prairie  dogs,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  they  can  absolutely  be  eradicated.  In  one 
county  in  my  State,  which  was  over-run  with  prairie  dogs,  by  co- 
operation between  the  Biological  Survey  and  tne  State  and  county 
authorities,  the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  done  that  there  is  not  a 
prairie  dog  alive  there  to-day,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which 
had  been  ruined  for  grazing  purposes  has  been  brought  back  to  pro- 
ductive use. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  Biological  Survey  in  eradicating 
prairie  dogs  is  to  make  a  survey  of  a  given  area  to  determine  the 
outside  limits  of  where  the  dogs  live,  and  then  clean  them  up  so 
that  when  the  job  is  done,  it  is  done  for  all  time.  You  should,  there- 
fore, not  look  upon  this  appropriation  as  one  which  will  continue 
forever,  but  if  Congress  will  make  it  large  enough  and  go  at  the 
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work  vigorously,  in  a  few  years  the  prairie  dog  can  be  completely 
eradicated. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  do  they  exterminate  them  ?    Do  they  trap  them  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Poison  is  used.  The  survey  has  worked  out  a  most 
effective  poi^n  for  prairie  dogs  and  ground  squirrels.  The  same  is 
true  as  to  the  killing  of  the  coyotes. 

In  northern  Arizona  an  effective  poison  campaign  was  recently 
made  against  the  coyotes.  A  number  of  wild  burrows  were  killed 
and  bait  made  out  of  the  meat  and  my  recollection  is  that  they  found 
136  dead  coyotes  in  a  week  from  that  particular  poisoning  expedi- 
tion. The  Biological  Survey  undoubtedly  knows  how  to  go  about 
this  work  in  the  right  way,  all  they  need  is  enough  money  to  carry 
it  on.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  committee  will  allow  the  $150,000 
increased  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agiiculture — not  that 
it  is  enough,  but  heretofore  we  have  had  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
department  to  estimate  for  an  adequate  amount  of  money. 

I  am  satisfied  that  on  investigatiorf  you  gentlemen  will  find  that 
there  is  available  now  in  the  Western  States,  by  appropriations  of 
their  legislatures,  at  least  a  million  dollars  for  cooperation  in  this 
work,  showing  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  vitally  interested,  and 
have  made  public  funds  available  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
Congress,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  work  is  practically  all 
done  on  the  public  domain  or  in  the  national  forests,  wherein  the 
title  to  the  land  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Congressman. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

FOR  eradication   OF   PREDATORY   ANIMALS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHABLES  J.  THOMPSON,  A  BEFBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  I  would  say  I  do  not  live  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  I  am 
from  Ohio^yet,  I  have  traveled  through  those  sections  of  our  coun- 
try and  I  have  been  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  workings  of  the  Biological  Survey.  In  the  days 
before  the  country  was  settled,  mountain  lions  preyed  on  the  buffalo 
and  also  on  the  deer.  Now,  that  those  herds  have  vanished  mountain 
lions  and  wolves  prey  upon  the  stock  of  the  settlers.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  have  efficient  governmental  cooperation  such  as  the  Biological 
Surveys  affords  to  operate  in  those  fields  to  assist  in  exterminating 
predatory  animals,  both  large  and  small. 

The  wolf  is  the  smartest  animal  that  exists.  He  is  smarter  than 
the  fox,  and  is  an  animal  that  goes  out  and  kills  stock  in  the  open  by 
running  out  and  catching  an  animal  by  one  of  its  hind  legs.  Wolves 
will  run  along  with  the  alarmed  steer,  holding  on  and  chewing  at 
the  tendons  until  the  creature  falls,  and  then  the  wolf  proceeds  to 
tear  out  the  flanks  and  eats  the  animal  alive.  The  mountain  lion 
jumps  astride  of  a  colt's  neck  and  kills  it.  In  the  Southwest  trappers 
of  the  Government  go  in  and  exterminate  the  wolf  by  trapping; 
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also  the  mountain  lion;  and  thereby  save  the  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  settlers  who  are  trying  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try by  produciHij  stock.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  El  Paso,  and  Mr.  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  and  I  know  from  personal  observation  that  their  statements 
are  true  and  correct. 

As  to  the  small  animals  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest,  espe- 
cially prairie  dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  large  force  to 
exterminate  them.  I  feel  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government— 
and  I  know  it  is  in  the  interest  of  economy — to  have  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  see  any 
cutting  down  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Biological  Survey.  1  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  say  that  my  pur- 
pose in  appearing  here  is  to  seek  to  have  the  appropriation  given 
liberally  and  freely,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee,  the  members 
can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  sq, 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Congressman. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

FOR  eradication   OF    PREDATORY   ANIMALS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EBWABB  T.  TATLOB,  A  BEFRESENTATIYS 
IN  CONGRESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  GOLOBABO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  now  item  Xo.  29,  page  175,  *•  (iren- 
eral  expenses.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey." 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  the  little  city  of  Glenwood 
Springs,  in  western  Colorado,  and  have  lived  there  for  nearly  35 
years.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  forest  reserves.  We  have  nearly 
14,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
reserves  come  down  to  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  home 
town.  I  happen  to  own  two  little  ranches,  as  we  call  them  in  our 
country,  bordering  on  the  forest  reserves.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  l3rother  Rubey,  one  of  your  committee,  to  see  one  of  them, 
and  if  he  can  remember,  when  he  looked  up  on  the  hills  which  com- 
mence to  rise  right  up  from  my  ranch,  that  was  in  the  forest  resen'e^ 
which  extends  for  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  and  farther 
than  that  to  the  south.  Homestead  settlers  and  miners  are,  prac- 
tically speaking,  shut  out  of  these  reserves.  That  is,  the  forest  re- 
serves are  not  inhabited,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  say  that  there  w^ere  6,000,000  of  them  in 
there  last  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes;  migratory  tourists  and  some  temporary 
campers  go  through  some  portions  of  the  reserves  for  a  short  time 
each  summer,  but  in  the  main  those  forest  reserves  are  left  unin- 
habited and  practically  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  they  are  grazed 
by  cattle  and  sheep.  The  result  is  that  they  have  very  naturally 
and  inevitably  become  the  breeding  grounds  Jor  the  predatory  wild 
animals.  Mountain  lions,  gray  wolves,  coyotes,  bobcats,  bear,  eitc, 
abound  there  by  thousands  and  thousands.  The  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical  Survey  reports  over  25,000  of  these  animals  killed  last  year. 
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It  is  a  frightful  loss  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  interests  of  Colorado 
every  year.  Those  animals  especially  kill  the  calves  and  colts  and  the 
sheep.  The  official  report  shows  that  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  live 
stock  are  killed  every  year  by  these  animals.  I  don't  know  just  what 
proportion  of  that  $20,000,000  annual  loss  is  in  Colorado,  but  I  know 
that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  it  is  in  my  State.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
great  losses  that  is  figuring  in  the  frightful  hardships  and  handicaps 
that  the  stock  industry  generally  has  in  Colorado.  Two  of  the 
orrent  annual  losses  of  the  Colorado  stockmen  are  caused  by  the 
predatory  wild  animals  and  by  poisonous  plants — larkspur,  loco,  etc. 

Last  season  there  were  in  the  forest  reserves  of  Colorado  372,582 
head  of  cattle,  8,962  horses,  and  1,018,499  sheep,  and  they  have  no 
protection  from  these  ferocious  animals. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  these  wolves  the  ordinary  prairie  wolves? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  no,  sir:  they  are  the  big  gray  wolves,  the  most 
destructive  animals  in  the  world.  They  run  in  paii*s  or  three  or 
four  of  them,  and  they  can  down  any  animal.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  in  the  West  that  you  gentlemen  ought  to  more  fully  realize  this 
very  serious  situation  and  authorize  such  ample  appropriations  as 
wouhl  effectually  and  completely  exterminate  those  wild  animals. 
If  we  could  ever  get  them  wiped  out  and  extenninated  once,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  breeding  and  increasing  all  the  time,  we  would 
not  have  to  do  it  over  again.  Congress  ought  to  appropriate  what- 
ever amount  is  necessary  to  just  complete  the  job  once  and  for  all. 
But  until  we  do  appropriate  enough  money  to  clean  up  these  forest 
reserves  of  these  wolves  and  coyotes  and  mountain  lions,  bobcats, 
and  bears — although  the  bears  are  not  so  bad — ^this  loss  and  this  awful 
destruction  of  good  animals  is  going  ahead.  This  appalling  loss  is 
not  only  to  the  people  that  use  the  forest  reserves,  but  all  stockmen 
and  ranchmen  in  or  near  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  State  are 
injured  by  them  every  year.  These  wolves  and  coyotes  will  come 
down  out  of  the  forest  reserves  on  to  the  ranches  below.  They  come 
on  to  my  little  ranch  and  kill  a  calf  occasionally  and  grab  up  our 
chickens  and  run  back  up  into  the  forest  resen^e  and  eat  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  these  animals  destroy  each  other  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  no;  not  much.  They  forage  on  other  animals. 
They  do  not  have  to  forage  on  each  other.  Ordinarily  speaking, 
they  live  off  of  cattle,  sheep,  colts,  and  young  game.  Of  course,  our 
game  is  already  nearly  all  gone,  and  these  animals  kill  a  large  part 
of  it.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  a  young  deer  to  escape 
any  more.  They  just  clean  them  all  out.  We  have  had  a  closed  sea- 
son on  elk  and  mountain  sheep  for  many  years  and  also  on  deer  in 
Colorado  for  four  or  five  years,  and  are  trying  to  preserve  some 
of  the  game  in  the  forest  reserves,  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  if  these 
animals  are  not  shot,  poisoned,  or  trapped. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  probably  go  West  from  the  reserves,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  mean  the  wolves? 

Mr.  Magee.  These  animals? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes ;  they  roam  all  over  the  country.  They  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  but  their  main  retreat,  their  place  of  safety,  is 
their  breeding  ground,  back  in  the  reserves,  where  they  are  un- 
molested.   That^  where  they  mostly  come  from  and  return  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  proposal  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  My  proposal  is  to  give  us  all  that  you  can,  and  at 
least  appropriate  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  bureau  that  is  doing 
this  work.  The  States,  at  least  Colorado,  is  doing  its  full  share,  ana 
the  counties  and  stock  associations  are  all  doing  their  full  share, 
especially  on  the  public  domains  outside  of  the  reserves.  But  the 
United  States  Government  ought  to  fully  and  promptly  and  effec- 
tively clean  up  these  forest  reserves  that  it  charges  these  stockmen 
for  grazing  their  stock  upon,  and  until  such  time  as  Congress  does 
make  adequate  appropriations  for  this  purpose  and  go  at  it  in  a 
businesslike,  and  wholesale  way  and  kill  off  all  of  these  animals 
we  will  have  this  terrible  loss  all  over  the  West.  I  think  these  men 
are  doing  good  work.  I  think  these  hunters  and  trappers  are  spend- 
ing this  money  legitimately  and  honestly  and  intelligently.  They 
have  gotten  out  bulletins  on  how  to  get  these  ajiimals.  They  are  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  to  shoot  or  trap  or  poison.  It  takes  a 
skilled  and  experienced  trapper  to  catch  them.  My  idea  is  this,  that 
if  you  will  ever  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  thoroughly  do  the 
job  once  you  will  never  have  to  do  it  again,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
saving  in  the  end.  We  ought  to  go  after  them  as  if  we  meant  to  get 
them.  As  long  as  you  make  these  little  piecemeal  appropriations 
and  kill  off  just  a  few  of  them  each  year,  tney  are  going  to  keep  on 
growing  and  vou  will  have  to  keep  on  appropriatmg  forever.  It 
will  be  an  endless  chain.  I  am  giving  you  the  conditions.  My  ap- 
peal to  you  gentlemen  is  that  this  frightful  menace  is  all  over  the 
forest  reserves ;  this  annual  destruction  of  $20,000,000  worth  of  stock 
is  there.  The  people  need  that  meat  that  those  animals  are  eating. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  ever  escape  from  this  loss  is  to  poison  them, 
trap  them,  and  shoot  them,  and  if  you  do  not  make  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  at  this  time,  you  are  just  trimming 
around  the  edges  a  little  and  encouraging  the  wolves,  but  you  are  not 
getting  at  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  the  State  of  Colorado  begun  sfny  action? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  Our  State  pays  a  big  bounty  on  them,  and 
its  counties  pay  a  bounty.  The  cattlemen  also  pay  a  large  bounty. 
We  have  an  aggregate  bounty  as  high  as  $50  apiece  on  these  gray 
wolves.  I  know  the  coyotes  and  the  gray  wolves.  I  have  shot  uiem 
and  trapped  them  myself  and  I  have  also  poisoned  them  myself,  and 
I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  the  stock 
growers  and  the  development  of  the  West  generally,  to  give  us  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  this  positively  necessary  work. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921: 

FOR   eradication   OF   PREDATORY   ANIMALS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  RAEEE,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONOEESS  FEOH  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  two^subjects :  First,  the  preda- 
torv  animals:  and,  second,  the  rodents. 

1  am  familiar,  from  personal  observation,  with  the  predatory  ani- 
mals, especially  as  regards  sheep.  This  will  also  rdate  to  cattle^ 
horses,  and  to  deer.    I  have  been  interested  for  a  good  many  yeais 
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these  outside  matters,  in  addition  to  my  profession  as  an  attorney 
d  for  a  time  on  the  Bench.  I  do  this  to  show  that  I  have  been  over 
i  country  and  am  familiar  with  the  destructive  work  that  these 
imals  are  doing. 

First,  speaking  of  the  wolf,  the  gentlemen  here  have  described  it, 
i  I  am  not  going  to  be  cumulative  as  to  that,  because  I  think  what 
;y  have  presented  is  sufficient.  As  to  the  cayotes,  you  can  not 
ke  it  too  strong.  All  over  California,  the  north  and  the  north- 
stern  part,  and  m  Nevada — California  is  on  a  long  stretch  bounded 
the  east  side  by  Nevada,  and  in  Nevada  and  also  m  Oregon  on  the 
[•th,  there  are  many,  many  cayotes,  and  those  three  States  have 
'd  every  effort  to  eradicate  the  coyote.  They  have  spent  their 
ney ;  they  have  given  rewards,  and  they  have  destroyed  many  of 
m,  but  still  they  are  many  and  exceedingly  destructive, 
rhe  coyote  in  your  band  of  sheep  at  night  will  kill  10  or  15  or 
re  sheep.  The  Biological  Survey  has  been  doing  wonderful  work, 
e  man  in  charge  in  5^evada  and  northern  California  has  been  so 
[?ient  that  it  is  more  than  most  of  us  ever  expected  could  be  done, 
'n  regard  to  the  wild  cat,  it  is  the  same.    The  wild  cat  will  get 

0  your  corral  overnight,  and  unless  a  dog  wakens  you  or  something 
rts,  you  can  go  out  there  in  the  morning  and  see  from  25  to  30 
ep  piled  up. 

^fr.  Magee.  Are  they  pretty  thick  out  there  yet  ? 

tfr.  Saker.  There  are  a  good  many.    They  will  kill  as  long  as  they 

in  the  corral,  sheep  after  sheep.  We  onered  a  reward  for  these, 
;  the  Biological  Survey,  through  its  officers,  in  cooperation  with 

State  and  the  various  counties,  have  been  doing  splendid  work, 
^ow,  in  regard  to.  the  California  lion,  they  are  exceptionally  de- 
iictive.  They  will  take  a  calf  or  a  yearling.  They  will  kill  it  any 
e. 

rlr.  Magee.  They  are  up  in  the  mountains? 
d^r.  Raker.  They  are  up  in  the  mountains  and  they  are  very  wild 

1  very  savage  and  very  destructive  indeed.  They  destroy  many 
our  young  horses  that  we  have  turned  out  on  the  range  in  the 
tures,  and  people  are  doing  all  they  can  to  destroy  them.  In  the 
iter  time,  while  we  have  our  preserves  and  enforce  our  laws  in 
ard  to  game,  they  are  exceptionally  destructive  of  the  deer.  It 
kes  no  difference  as  to  the  size.  They  are  so  built  that  they  can 
?h  them  any  place.  They  do  not  only  stop  with  killing  one.  If 
y  get  a  good  place,  they  get  as  many  as  they  want.  The  Cali- 
nia  lion  has  been  one  of  the  special  efforts  of  the  Biological  Siir- 

and  the  State.  This  appropriation  will  very  materially. assist  in 
dicating  these  mountain  lions  and  this  source  of  destruction.  My 
)llection  is  now  that  we  offered  $20  a  scalp  for  the  California  lion, 
ill  add  here  a  clipping  from  one  of  the  home  papers  as  follows : 

iroufThoiit  the  length  and  width  of  Lnshcn  County,  .there  are  animals. 
Ive  mountain  lions  in  live  northern  counties  were  killed  last  week;  a 
»ty  of  $80  is  allt>w(Hl  on  females:  $20  a  scalp  is  paid  for  males. — Lassen  Ad- 
te,  December  31,  1920. 

RODENTS. 

ow,  I  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  rodents.  The  ground 
rrels  are  exceptionally  destructive. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  those  ?  Is  that  what  we  call  the  pocket 
gopher,  out  in  our  country  ? 

Sfr.  Raker.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  about  8  inches  long.  When  he 
gets  into  a  field  of  grain  he  swells  up  to  three  times  his  ordinary 
size.    There  are  millions  of  them.    They  are  vei*y,  very  destructive. 

Mr.  Magee.  a  species  of  the  chipmunK? 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no.  The  chipmunk  is  more  out  in  the  timl)er. 
The  other  is  the  ground  squirrel. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  color  are  they? 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  brown. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  gray  sguirrel  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Xo.    We  call  them  the  digger  squirrel. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  our  gray  squirrel.  1  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  as  large  as  the  gray  smiirrel,  but  he  has  not 
such  a  bushy  tail.  They  can  actually  mow  off  160  acres  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  so  that  a  man  will  reallv  lose  his  crop. 

Mr.  Magee.  His  crop  of  what? 

Mr.  Raker.  Grain,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  cotton.  They  will  take 
a  garden  and  destroy  it :  also  alfalfa  and  clover.  Our  people  have 
county  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  in  this  work.  The  county 
and  the  State  expend  moneys.  Both  of  these  animals  are  very  de- 
structive. Rabbits  would  come  under  the  same  category.  We  have 
manv  rabbit  drives  and  many  thousands  of  them  are  killed.  They 
are  destroying  them  at  other  places  in  the  same  way.  The  Biological 
Survey,  through  its  officials,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  have 
greatly  minimized  this  in  many  places.  There  are  certain  counties 
that  have  almost  eliminated  them.  It  is  not  only  in  my  State,  but  I 
have  seen  it  in  Oregon  and  Nevada.  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  up 
there  quite  frequently,  and  of  course  along  on  the  Nevada  side  it 
stretches  along  my  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly  300  miles, 
and  T  go  through  Nevada  quite  frequently. 

I  want  to  call  this  to  your  attention:  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  fact  the  southern  part  and  along  on  the  easterly  part 
of  the  State,  there  is  one  forest  reserve  after  another,  and  we  have 
them  in  Nevada  and  we  have  them  in  Oregon.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  quite  a  strong  effort  to  do  this  work  on  the  reserves, 
so  that  you  can  see  that  the  State  is  doing  its  part.  I  want  particu- 
larly to  call  this  to  your  attention  with  relation  to  California :  We 
passed  a  law  some  six  years  ago  that  throws  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
extermination  of  rodents  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  superviso^:s— 
that  is,  our  governing  board ;  some  call  them  commissioners,  but  we 
call  them  supervisors.  You  are  notified  to  exterminate  the  rodents 
on  your  land,  and  you  may  be  adjoining  a  forest  reserve.  Now,  if 
you  fail  to  poison,  trap,  and  kill  the  rodents  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  the  board  of  supervisors  directs  its  agent  to  go  upon  your 
place  at  your  expense  and  to  destroy  these  rodents,  and  that"  bill 
of  expense  is  cei'tified  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  it  become?  a 
lien  upon  your  property.  The  district  attorney  is  dire.'ted  to  proceed 
and  sell  your  property,  and  your  proj^erty  can  be  sold  for  the  cost 
of  the  destruction  of  the  rodents,  although  you  are  adjoining  a 
forest  reserve  where  there  is  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

You  can  easily  sec  that  unless  a  sufficient  appropriation  is  made 
to  assist  in  the  extermination  of  these  rodents  on  the  forest  reserves, 
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which  is  a  perfect  breeding  ground  for  them,  my  place  can  be  taken 
from  me  to  pay  this  expense.  So  that  you  see  that  not  only  the 
local  authorities,  but  the  State  authorities,  have  been  doing  all  they 
can  in  the  way  of  appropriations  and  passing  laws  for  that  purpose 
in  connection  with  the  National  Government,  and  even  placing  the 
burden  that  they  can  sell  your  property  for  this  destruction,  when 
right  on  the  side  of  your  place,  or  maybe  two  side^  of  it,  there  is  a 
forest  reserve.  I  am  not  complaining.  I  want  to  present  the  facts  to 
you  gentlemen  from  my  observation.  I  have  met  their  agent  out 
there — Mr.  Sands,  of  the  Biological  Survey — and  he  has  been  doing 
wonderful  work  on  the  predatory  animals  and  on  the  rodents,  backed 
up  by  Dr.  Fisher  and  his  splendid  corps  of  assistants.  We  have  been 
getting  good  work. 

If  yoU  will  pardon  me  a  moment  while  I  refer  to  this,  when  the 
rabies  was  on  it  got  among  the  coyotes  and  the  other  wild  animals 
and  simply  swept  that  country,  an<i  people  lost  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  01  property.  The  State  appropriated  money,  as  well  as  Nevada 
and  Oregon.  This  committee,  through  its  appropriations,  assisted, 
and  we  were  able  to  use  funds  provided  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, but  we  went  to  the  boards  of  health,  not  only  of  our  State, 
but  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  use  their  funds  on  the  question  of 
destroying  them,  so  that  we  had  all  means  at  hand,  and  it  was  a 
thing  that  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  us.  We  have  seen  the 
effects  of  it. 

So  I  urge  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  this  appropriation,  if  you  can, 
for  the  good  in  the  way  of  defending  the  sheep  interests,  the  cattle  * 
interests,  and  the  horse  interests,  as  "well  as  agriculture  in  general. 

Gentlemen,  T  have  seen  places  up  along  Goose  Lake,  from  North 
Lakeview  on  up  to  Summer  Lake,  place  aft^r  place,  and  the  same  way 
down  in  Lassen  County,  on  Madeline  Plains,  where  farmer  afteV 
farmer  would  not  have  been  able  to  harvest  one-tenth  of  his  crop 
where  he  had  possibly  60  or  80  acres  of  land.  It  was  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  rodents. 

I  thought  that  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  personal  observa- 
tion of  one  who  has  seen  this  matter  and  the  effects  of  it,  and  what 
good  it  will  do  to  get  behind  this  and  accomplish  these  results.  I 
believe  in  telling  the  committee  when  I  find  a  department  doing 
splendid  work  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  fair  to  report  it  to  you, 
mid  show  that  the  Government  agents  which  you  have  provided*  for 
have  made  a  success  in  the  work  and  you  are*  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
of  service  for  everj'^  dollar  that  you  expend. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  these  ground  squirrels  migrate  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  much.  They  bore  in  the  ground  and  come  out  in 
the  spring.  They  seem  to  have  a  litter  of  from  1  to  15  about  every 
three  months  and  they  grow  so  fast  that  you  can  not  get  rid  of  them. 
But  if  everybody  joins  hands  and  works  together,  you  will  get  re- 
sults and  finally  fully  destroy  them. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. 
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Saturday,  January  8.  1921. 

FOR   eradication   OF   PREDATORY   ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  the  item  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  of  the  appropriation  for  the  western  irrigation  ag- 
riculture, item  No.  93,  page  98. 

We  will  hear  from  Cfongressman  Bee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CABLOS  BEE,  A  BEFEESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 

OEESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  committee  very  long. 

I  did  not  come  to  speak  on  the  question  of  predatory  animals,  but 
we  have  got  thousands  of  them  in  my  district,  and  my  city  is  a  city 
of  160,0(X)  people.  A  few  days  ago  they  killed  a  very  large  woff 
within  the  city  limits.  We  have  got  prairie  dogs  and  ground  squir- 
rels and  wolves  and  coyotes,  and  they  are  a  great  nuisance  in  that 
countrv. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  county  has  been  settled  for  50  years,  but  they 
are  still  killing  wolves  there. 

western  irrigation  agricui.ture. 

Mr.  Bep:.  I  especially  want  to  speak  to  you  ^ntlemen  about  this 
item  for  the  experimental  station  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wanhington,  December  2.?,  J 9 20. 
Hon.  Morris  Sueppard, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sheppard  :  In  reply  to  your  imiuirj*  of  December  20  regarding 
provision  for  tlie  continuance  of  the  operation  of  the  field  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  near  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  I  would  say  that  the  t*sti- 
mates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  now  under  consideration  by  CJon^ess.  make 
provision  for  resuming  work  at  the  San  Antonio  field  station.  This  has  been 
practically  suspended  since  July  1,  the  suspension  having  been  made  necessary 
by  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  western  irrigation  agriculture.  Only 
enough  has  been  done  during  the  past  six  months  to  prevent  the  heavy  losses 
of  crop  and  plant  material  which  would  have  resulted  from  suspending  the  work 
at  midsummer. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
under  the  subappropriation  "  For  Investigations  in  connection  with  western 
Irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  reclamation 
act,  and  in  the  areas  in  the  arid  and  semiarld  regions,"  for  an  Increase  from 
$52,380  to  $94,420.  A  proviso  has  been  made  making  $11,000  of  this  suna  imme- 
diately available  in  order  that  investigational  work  in  western  irrigation  agri- 
culture may  be  resumed  at  the  three  field  stations  at  Hermlston,  Oreg.,  San 
.  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Falhm,  Nev.,  where  It  was  suspended  June  30,  1920.  The 
remainder  of  the  Increase,  $31,040,  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  of 
the  existing  stations  through  tlie  next  fiscal  year  under  the  higher  cast  of 
conditions  of  labor,  travel,  equipment,  and  materials  which  now  prevail. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  T.  MEREDrrH,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  will  state  that  last  year  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Meredith  and  also  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  tried  to  save 
the  suspension  of  the  work  of  these  three  stations,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so. 
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The  experimental  station  at  San  Antonio  has  been  in  existence 
some  years,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Government.  That  part  of  the 
State  of  Tex^s  is  peculiarly  situated.  The  experiments,  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  soil  and  the  agricultural  growths  in  that  section, 
are  not  confined  to  one  or  two  classes  of  products,  but  it  covers 
everything  from  tropical  plants  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  vegetables, 
fruit,  oranges,  dates,  and  almost  everything  of  that  kind,  by  reason 
of  the  climate.    It  has  done  very  remarkable  work. 

The  Government  has  this  property,  and  it  is  conveniently  located 
and  well  equipped. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  committee  will  find  it  advisable  to  put 
it  back  into  this  appropriation.  It  was  left  out  per  se  last  year, 
but  the  appropriation  was  so  reduced — I  believe  I  am  right  about 
that — ^these  stations  were  not  expressly  omitted,  but  the  appropria- 
tion was  reduced  to  such  an  amount  that  in  the  judgment  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  thej'^  were  compelled  to  suspend  these 
places. 

The  Secretary  told  me  at  the  time  I  talked  to  him  that  he  had 
a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  work  tliat  was  being 
done  at  this  station — its  improvements,  and  its  needs,  but  he  felt 
that  somebody  had  to  go,  and  that  went  at  that  time. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  the  committee  could  gi'ant  this  appro- 
priation in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Andersox.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 


Sati:ri)ay,  January  8.  1921. 

for  kradh'ation  of  prej)at()ry  animals. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NICHOLAS  J.  SINNOTT,  A  KEPKESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FEOH  THE  STATE  OF  OBEOON. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  confirm  everything  that  has 
been  saicl  about  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  the  destruction 
of  those  predatory  wild  animals.  The  stockmen  in  my  district  are 
personally  paying  for  traj^pers,  and  ofTei-  additional  bounties  to  the 
State  boimty  for  the  destruction  especially  of  the  coyote. 

experimp:ntal  farms  on  government  reclamation  projects. 

The  item  I  am  ])articularly  interested  in  is  relative  to  experimental 
farms  on  (Tovornment  reclamation  projects.  Due  to  the  curtailing  of 
estimates  last  year,  the  experimental  work  upon  the  Umatilla  irri- 
gation project  at  Hcrmiston,  ()re<r.<  was  i)ractically  discontinued, 
although  the  State  of  Oregon  had  appropriated  $3,000  for  coopera- 
tive work  with  the  Government.  This  led  to  a  great  deal  of  embar- 
rassment, ])olitically,  agriculturally,  and  otherwise.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  in  ()regon,  and  he  particularly  commented  on  this 
and  criticized  Congress  directly,  and  the  Member  from  the  district, 
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by  implication  at  least,  and  some  of  us  were  blamed  for  permittin<; 
Hie  discontinuance  oi  this  work,  although  the  matter  i^ested  really  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  where  he  should 
expend  the  funds. 

The  people  at  Ilermislon  are  very  nuich  interested  in  this  project. 
They  think  it  is  tloin^  a  ^reat  deal  of  ^ood  for  them.  There  are 
some  very  peculiar  sods  on  that  project  and  in  the  entire  Columbia 
Kiver  Valley  that  require  special  study,  and  the  project  will  be  en- 
larged within  the  next  year,  because  the  Ap[)ropriations  Committee, in 
the  sundiT  civil  bill,  which  pas-^ed  yesterday,  has  made  an  increased 
allotment  for  work  ri^ht  adjoining,  absolutely  adjoining,  this  project, 
which  will  |)ut  into  cultivation  some  80,()(M)  acres  in  addition  to  tlie 
area  that  is  under  cultivation  now. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  T.  Jardine,  who  is  director  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  school  of  agriculture  and  experiment 
station,  in  which  he  goes  into  this  matter  very  fully.  Writing  to  rac 
on  November  28,  1920,  he  said: 

My  I)k\k  <'<)N(;kkssm.\n  SiNN<nT:  I5y  your  letter  itf  Jmu*  17  y<iu  traiiisiiiittt^I 
to  Director  A.  H.  (Nirdley  h  iH}\)y  of  a  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Aurricultun* 
rehitive  to  experimental  work  on  the  I  niatilla  projtHt.  The  Secretary  stuie<l 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  snbniit  to  <'onjjress  at  its  next  session  an  estimate 
for  an  a|)|)roprialion  to  be  nuule  innnediately  availaible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  tieh!  station  at  Heriniston  for  the  last  half  of  the  present  ti«:ciil  year,  .Tanu- 
ary  1  to  .Iiuie  1^0.  11)21.  I  am  advised  by  rei)resentatives  of  the  depaitmeni 
Ih.ar  rids  enicrp'iuy  item  is  included  !n  rhc  Dejiartment  <)f  Ajrrl<*ultiire  esti- 
mates. From  yonr  kntiwledire  of  the  situation  on  the  I'nmtilla  pn»je<-t  ami 
in  the  Colnmbijj  Kasin.  1  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  the  iinp<»rrance  of  Th»» 
Fcdcnil  (lovernment  resumini:  ciMipcniliou  in  these  investijrations.  Anythin? 
that  y<»n  c;»ii  do  to  secure  Javorable  action  by  (Ninjrress  on  this  emenr»^ury 
appropriation,  and  for  an  sippropriation  to  continue  the  Fe<b  ral  tHK)iH»ratioi: 
aftt»r  July  1,  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  Oreiron.  I  am  sure,  and  will  In* 
greatly  appn»ciated  by  the  people  on  the  rmatllla  rt^'lamation  |)roje<'t.  Tli** 
few  facts  folhiwinu:  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  this  connection. 

Tlic  inve.>tiK:\tions  at  the  I'matilhi  station  ap!>ly  to  all  sainly  lands  in  tiip 
Columbia  Basin.  These  include  in  ()rejr<m  the  rmatilla  project  and  adj.'K-eiit 
.small  i)r(».iect.s,  tot^tlinu:,  perhaps,  T.^IKK)  acrehj.  and  the  .lolui  Day  pnOect  of 
scanewhere  near  :^HMKH)  a<Tes.  In  Washington  there  aire  probably* 2.\00()  acrts 
of  sindlar  lands  lyin^^  in  tlie  eastern  end  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  alonii  tin* 
Columbia  UivtM*.  near  the  nicuith  of  the  Yakima,  and  some  of  the  land  lyinj: 
east  and  scuitlu^a.st  of  Peace. 

The  i>resent  I'matilla  project  includes  about  28,200  acres.    Of  this  area  about 
1(),4KK)  acres  is  actually  irrijrateil  and  farmed.     When  the  project  was  started 
the  consensus  of  oplidon  appeared  to  be  that  deoiduous-fruit  production  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  aprlcultural  industries.    As  a  resnlt  of  this 
belief  extensive  fruit  plantinprs  were  made  by  the  earlier  settlers  on  the  project 
and  investigational  work  was  given  over  largely  to  horticultural  questions.    The 
experimental  farm  was  locate<l  accordingly,  and  the  size  was  limited  to  40  acre* 
in  the  belief  that  its  size,  the  location  to  include  coarse,  sandy  lands,  would  be 
representative  of  the  future  development  of  the  project.     Experiments  over  a 
])erlod  of  years  and  results  from  farm  practice  have  shown  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions particularly,  and  the  soil  to  some  extent,  are  not  well  suited  to  the  suc- 
cessful produ(»tion  of  deciduous  fruits.     In  recent  years,  therefore,  the  project 
has  been  devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  corn.     As  nearly  as 
we  can  judge  the  conditions  are  similar  over  the  larger  part  of  the  sandy  areas 
of  the  Columbia  Basin,  of  which  the  Umatilla  project  is  fairly  representative. 

That  covers  over  800,000  acres. 

Although  the  station  has  in  re<*ent  years  been  studying  problems  other  than 
horticultural  questions  and  has  done  much  in  improving  practice  in  the  difficult 
problems  of  irrigating  sandy  lands,  and  something  in  the  selection  of  crops  best 
suited  to  the  conditions,  the  investigations  in  these  fields  are  merely  a  start,  and 
the  big  problems  of  soil  fertility,  drainage,  soil  management,  diversity  of  agrl- 
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« ulturo.  iiu'liHliii^  live  stock,  nre  i)ra<Mi<iilly  unt<niclie<l.  At  the  sHine  time  both 
laniitTs  jiihI  all  Invest Ipittu's  coneenieil  ajrret*  thjit  it  will  he  unwise  and  unsafe 
to  continue  with  any  degree  of  permanency  the  present  essential  one  crop 
(alfalfa) — unwise  because  the  continuous  growing  of  one  crop  and  shipping  the 
produce  off  the  land  is  not  consistent  with  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  per- 
manent a  sericulture,  and  unsafe  luvause  of  thietuations  In  demand  and  In  price 
of  alfalfa,  the  constant  danger  of  such  iK»sts  as  alfalfa  weevil,  which  might  bring^ 
tcni|M>rai'\  disaster  thnai^h  ciuarantine  of  the  entire  crop,  and  be<»aust»  it  does  not 
provi<le  labor  income  throughout  the  year,  which  might  mean  much  in  case  of 
<'lo8e  margins  of  profit.  The  weevil  already  is  in  Oregon  in  Malheur  County,  and 
tlie  price  of  alfalfa  is  not  all  that  it  might  be.  Instead  of  reducing  or  discontinu- 
ing the  investigational  work  at  this  time,  botli  farmers  and  business  men  on  the 
project  and  the  Investigators  concerned  feel  that  the  investigations  should  be 
expanded  to  Include  methods  of  irrigation,  duty  of  water,  varietal  tests  with 
crops,  rotations  for  soil  maintenance  and  fertility,  fertilizer  experiments,  and 
<*onipreiieus.ve  study  t»f  live-st(H'k  pn»ductlon  prol)lem8.  For  these  reasons  the 
Srnte  has  continued  tlie  station  as  Meat  iMissilde  .since  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support  July  1,  1920. 

He  means  by  that  the  State  went  on  and  spent  its  money,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  the  Government  did  not  make  any  contributions. 

The  ninin  rcastuis  ilieii  for  cuntlnnin;;  the  invest ijSMt Ions  and  ur^ring  resimip- 
tion  oi  the  Federal  co»)perati<m  l>y  the  emergency  appropriation  included  in  the 
I>ci>«'irriiMMit  of  Ajrrlcultiire  estimaind  and  later  by  resumption  of  the  reirular 
alMX'opriiition  are : 

1.  Tlie  rmatillji  n»<-lnniation  i>roj;<-t  of  about  *JS.IHM>  acre^,  of  which  about. 
KMKio  acres  are  actualiy  Irripited  and  farm<M|.  is  fairly  repre;entaiive  of 
3iHMMH>  to  4(MMHM)  acH»s  of  sandy  Inr.ds  within  Washlnirton  and  Oregon  in  the 
Cohimhia  Uasin. 

2.  Owinj:  to  their  sandy  soi  .s,  and  to  some  extent  climatic  conditions,  these 
hinds  Iiave  ja-ohlems  peculiar  to  fhemselves  In  wat**r  requiri'ments,  water  dis- 
trihuticm.  and  soil  management. 

.*'».  X(»  other  experiment  station  in  Orciiron  or  elsewhere  Is  woi'khig  under  con- 
ditions such  that  ivsidts  st  cnivd  will  b*  applirable  in  anything  like  ful!  meas- 
un'  to  the  I'matilla  prt>ject  ami  simihir  lands. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  Kight  there,  Mr.  Sinnott,  I  think  the  committee^ 
in  reducing  this  appropriation  last  year,  possibly  in  error,  had  in 
mind  that  the  conditions  of  western  irrigation  agriculture  were  not 
so  dissimilar  in  different  localities  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
a  number  of  different  experimental  stations  in  order  to  cover  the 
different  character  of  agriculture  in  which  the  people  were  engaged. 
That  statement  would  rather  indicate  that  the  committee's  view  on 
that  question  was  not  entirely  sound. 

4.  The  urowin;:  of  deciduous  fruits,  has  proven  miiU'oiitahle  as  a  conunercial 
industry  on  the  project,  and  consiniuently  the  f(»rm  of  ajrriculture  umst  be 
chanjred  from  wiiat  was  originally  expected  and  l)roadened  to  include  a  variety 
of  farm  crops  and  live  stock.  In  this  future  (h'vehipment  the  farmers  neeil 
help  in  working  out  pr<»titahle  agriculture  for  tlie  conditions  of  the  projei't  and 
similar  lands. 

.1.  The  I'Vderal  (toveriuuent  should  cooperate  in  the  investigations  ixvause 
the  lands  immediately  involved  are  primarily  witldn  a  Federal  reclamation 
proje<'t ;  tlie  rmatilla  exiK»riment  station  was  originally  started  and  has  l)een 
maintained  by  ihe  Federal  I)ej)artment  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Uedama- 
tion  Service,  and  the  State  of  (>reg<m  cooiK'rating;  the  pn)blem8  under  investi- 
gation are  common  to  lamls  in  Washington  an^l  Oregon  and  to  similar  sandy 
hinds  in  4»tlier  States:  it  is  |»erhaps  reas(mal)le  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
<;overnment  will  he  involved  in  the  ivclamation  of  :^H),(M)(>  acres  additional 
similar  lands,  which  have  l)een  examined  by  engineers  and  agriculturists  and 
classed  as  feasible  projects,  be<*ause  of  the  large  exiienditures  involved. 

The  John  r>ay  pr(»ject  has  been  reexamine<l  by  l>oth  engineers  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oregon  agricultural  experiment  station  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  I  understand  that  it  has  been  classed  as  a  feasible  project,  altUou^K 
I  have  not  se(»n  the  engineer's  report.    This  project  Tevx^wccvV-e.  vvt\v.  ^\  xjafc  xsv^ 
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possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  its  develop 
nient  must  be  expected  if  we  are  to  l(M)k  ahead.  The  agricultural  pn>blems 
should  be  antlcipatt^I  as'  far  as  {Misslble,  s<)  that  tlie  agricultural  part  c^in  l»e 
maiU^  successful  without  long  delay.  The  UmatiUa  station  i.s  the  only  mie 
prepared  to  study  these  problems. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Jamks  T.  Jabuink,  l)ir(\^tor. 

That  sets  forth  the  matter  better  than  I  could  myself.  Xow,  I 
have  communications  from  a  number  of  organizations  in  that  vicinity 
advocating  the  continuance  of  this  project,  and  I  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  conmiittee  to  read  them,  but  I  received  letters  from 
the  foHowing:  Columbia  Community  Committee  of  Umatilla  County 
Farm  Bureau:  Hermiston  Community  Committee  of  Umatilla 
Countv  Farm  Bureau:  Hermiston  (Commercial  Club;  Boardman 
Comnumity  Committee,  Monon  County  Farm  Bureau;  and  Board- 
man  Commercial  Club. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  worthy  project,  and  it  is  one  that  is  typical 
of  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  both  in  Oregon  and  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  possibly  some  in  Idaho. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

( onskkvation  of  wild  life. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  T.  GILBEET  FEAESON,  FEESIBENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AITDTTBON  SOCIETIES  FOB  THE 
PEOTECTION  OF  WILD  BIEDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Audo- 
bon  Societiei>  for  tlie  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  and  Animals.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the  best  known  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  or  any  other  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
wild  life. 

We  have  north  of  tlie  Kio  (hande  1^00  distinct  varieties  of  birds. 
I^ss  than  100  of  those  are  migratory  game  birds  that  can  be  killed 
at  the  present  time.  AVe  have  estimated  that  there  are  7,000,0(K)  men 
who  Inint.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  93,000,000  people, 
therefore,  who  do  not  Inmt  but  who  have  an  inherent  interest  in  the 
wild  l)ir(l  life  of  the  count rv,  not  onlv  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  game  as  food,  but  on  account  of  the  recreational  value  of  the 
game,  that  takes  them  into  the  field  to  get  exercise,  and  they  have 
a  great  interest  iu  the  economic  value  ol  these  wild  birds,  many  of 
which  are  known  to  consume  more  than  their  own  weight  of  noxious 
insects  everv  dav. 

When  this  original  bill  was  before  Congress  for  hearing,  it  was  I 
who  put  in  an  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  migratory  nongame 
birds.  Out  of  32  organizations  represented  at  that  hearing  I  alone 
objected  to  the  bill  as  it  stood  and  asked  that  a  provision  be  put  in  to 
protect  the  migratoiy  nongame  birds,  for  those  are  the  birds  which 
most  people  are  vitally  interested  in,  that  is  the  interest  reaches  much 
further,  and  there  was  general  agreement  to  that  without  any  trou- 
ble, and  the  matter  was  put  in. 

At  this  time  the  funds  are  absolutely  and  woefully  inadequate  for 
enforcing  a  provision  of  this  sort.    The  State  of  New  YorK,  spend- 
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iii«^  over  $tiOO,000  a  year  on  game  conservation,  is  unable  to  enforce 
the  State  laws  adequately.  Not  less  than  17  men  were  hunting  in 
Van  C.'oitlandt  Park  last  Sunday  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  reported 
to  me  by  observers  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Ki'HKY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  go  in  the  record  with  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  a  moment  ago  about  Missouri. 

Mr.  Maoek.  What  do  they  kill  there  1? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  here  in  the  East,  you  know,  a  very  large 
alien  and  semialien  population,  Italians  particularly,  who  have  all 
their  live^  shot  everything  they  had  an  opportunity  to  shoot  in  the 
way  of  wild-bird  life  for  food. 

Mr.  Ma<;ee.  Wiiat  do  they  sh<M)t  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Cedar  wax  wings,  robins,  or  any  small  bird.  Those 
are  direct  violations  of  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Ma<iee.  Do  they  have  any  difficulty  in  Xew  York  in  getting 
convictions  for  sucli  violations  of  the  law^ 

Mi\  Peakson.  Practically  none,  or  very  little.  Sometimes  a  judge 
gets  tired,  and  thinks  a  ])ai'ticalar  case  is  trival.  Perhaps  some 
judge  has  not  been  educated  jiroperly  as  to  the  value  of  the  birds, 
ami  thinks  that  bringing  a  man  in  there  with  a  string  of  birds  is  a 
trivial  matter. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  this  park  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  these  hunters  went  into  a  public  park  and  killed 
birds  of  that  chai^acter? 

Mr.  Pearson.  This  was  simply  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  JIaoee.  You  do  not  know  this  of  youi-  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Pearson.  No.  These  things  are  reported  to  me  in  great  num- 
bers, and  I  report  them  to  the  State  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  leascmable  grounds,  per- 
haps, for  an  erroneous  statement. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Possibly  there  are. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  not  seem  possible. 

Mr.  Pearson,  f^very  month  a  large  numl)er  of  convictions  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law  of  that  exact  character  are  reported  to  me,  and 
that  is  the  report  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Macjee.  I  mean  17  persons  killing  birds  in  Van  (^ortlandt  Park 
in  one  day. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  reported  one  man  supposed  to  be  hunting  in 
that  section  to  the  w^arden— on  Sunday  a  great  deal  of  hunting 
goes  on — and  they  later  reported  that  they  did  not  find  this  nuia 
but  foimd  five  others  in  the  immediate  neigfilK)rhood  hunting.  That 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Magfui:.  Do  you  know  what  the  area  of  that  park  is? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  (piite  a  large  area.  It  runs 
from  the  Dykeman  section  up  to  Y'onkers,  but  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  those  who  ai^e  intimately  associated  with  mattei*s  of 
this  kind  that  these  violations  are  numerous  all  over  the  coimtry. 

The  appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  these  Federal  regula- 
tions have  been  small,  $8(),0(K)  a  year  uj),  until  year  before  last  when, 
I  believe,  it  was  $150,(KM),  and  then  last  year  approximately  the 
same,  I  believe,  or  somewhat  less,  and  the  Secretary,  I  believe,  is 
asking  here  for  $2()(),()()().  You  realize  that  that  is  wholly  vvv^vVfe- 
quate.  A  verj^  large  sum  nnist  be  \)r(>v"\devV  soiv\^  v\\vn  *  \^  ^^^^  \\^^^ 
of  the  people  who  nre  enforcing  these  laws  wv^  Va^Vj^  e\vcx\<i^  ^^^^* 
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I  am  a  member  of  the  advisorv  committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  advise  with  the  Biological  Survey  on  the 
matter  of  regulations  which  are  made  under  this  treaty  act,  and  this 
question  of  appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  l>een 
a  matter  before  us  all  along.  AVe  realize  th^  enormous  expenses  of 
the  (fovernment,  and  have  been  casting  around  for  some  means  of 
providing  funds  for  adequately  enforcing  these  laws.  Our  com- 
mittee something  like  a  year  ago  at  a  meeting  favoi*ably  approved 
that  proposition  presented  by  one  of  our  members — the  proposition 
may  have  been  made  elsewhere:  I  do  not  know — on  the  subject  of 
having  a  Federal  hunting  license  and  using  that  fund  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  hiw.  Our  committee  unanimously  approved  that,  and 
the  National  Association  of  (lame  AVardens  and  Commissioners  has 
formally  ai)proved  of  it. 

There  has  been  much  |)ublirity  in  the  sportsmen's  magazines,  ami 
1  personally  have  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  publicity  in 
the  general  press  of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  we  hnve  hn«l 
most  favorable  rei)orts  from  State  officials,  from  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations, and  the  officials  of  the  Audubon  societies,  and  bird  clubs 
generally  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  from  a  large  number  of 
individuals.  So  the  feeling  at  the  present  time  on  the  ])art  of  this 
<ommittee  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  that  the  time  may  be  r\[w 
before  very  long  to  present  the  matter  to  Congress  of  having  a 
Federal  license,  the  funds  fr(»rn  which  will  be  used  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws,  an<l  this  approi)riation  we  are  looking  at  at  the 
present  time  only  as  a  temporary  matter  until  tTie  license  law  can 
l>e  enacted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  contention  is  that  you  may  penalize  a  man  for 
shooting  game  in  a  State  without  a  license  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i 

Mr.  Pkarsox.  Xo:  the  license  would  be  to  hunt  migratory  game 
birds. 

Mr.  Hyrnks.  He  can  shoot  at  any  game  birds,  provided  it  is  not  a 
migratory  bird  i 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  would  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  if  he  did.     That  would  be  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  if  he  shot  at  a  migratory  bird,  the  act  of  shoot- 
ing wouhl  be  a  matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment '( 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  in  the  case  of  the  bird,  the  theory  was  that  the 
bird  was  traveling  from  State  to  State. 

Mr  .  Pearson,  ^ot  only  in  the  act  of  traveling,  but  a  species  that 
actually  does  travel  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  case  of  the  man  that  did  the  shooting,  he 
might  not  travel  from  State  to  State,  and  he  might  not  shoot  over 
the  borders  of  the  State.     Do  vou  think  you  could  cover  that  case? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  Federal  license  would  be  a  United  States 
license,  good  only  in  the  United  States.  However,  he  would  have 
to  shoot  in  accordance  with  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  a  man  did  not  want  to  take  out  a  license. 
Your  idea  is  that  you  would  have  the  power  to  enforce  him  to  take 
out  a  license? 
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Mr.  Pkarsox.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  <]jame  laws:  ye^^,  sir. 
These  ordinary  local  laws  are  in  operation  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Bykxks.  That  is  quite  different.  You  are  proposing  now  a 
proposition  that  certainly  has  not  been  in  operation,  to  require  a  man 
to  take  out  a  license  t(»  shoot  entirelv  within  a  State  at  a  bird. 

Mr.  I'earsox.  I  am  proposin^r  the  proposition,  or  sug^estin^  it 
liere,  which  amounts  to  a  regulation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
wherebv  a  man  who  wanted  to  hunt  mi«rratorv  birds  anywhere  in  the 
Ignited  States  would  have  to  take  out  a  license  under  the  Ignited  States 
^ame  laws  for  permission  to  shoot  migratory  birds  under  the  provi- 
sions that  may  })e  set  forth  by  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  Byrnks.  The  term  of  mi<rratory  bird  went  a  lon*r  vvav,  mv 
^ood  friend,  under  the  Constitution,  on  the  theory  that  the  bird  w^as 
traveling  from  State  to  State,  but  when  you  attempt  to  reverse  the 
proposition  and  say  that  you  can  control  the  actions  of  a  man  shoot- 
ing at  a  bird,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Xot  at  all.  The  methods  are  already  set  foi*th  in 
the  rcfjulations  by  which  thev  can  shoot  them,  and  those  laws  are 
bein<r  enforced  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  a  distinction  which  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
take  the  time  to  ar^ue  ^vith  you.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction that  will  prevent  the  Con^^i-ess  from  enacting  any  such  meas- 
ure, as  much  as  I  am  in  favor  of  all  such  measures. 

Mr.  Pears<,n.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  up. 
Mr.  Maoee.  If  the  <rentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  correct  in  his 
leiral  ccmdusion,  then  the  law  would  not  be  of  much  use? 
Mr.  Pearson.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  if  a  man  shot  a  mi«:ratorv  bird  passin<r  through 
any  State,  the  law  would  not  be  of  much  effect^ 
Mr.  Pearson.  I  imajrine  not. 

Mr.  AVason.  Let  me  j)ut  this  (question :  Would  not  that  mean  that 
a  hunter  who  wanted  lo  pui*sue  nu<rratory  birds  in  the  open  season, 
for  in.stance,  from  New  \  ork  State  into  my  State,  would  have  to  ^t 
a  license  to  be  found  at  lar^e  with  a  ^im  in  his  hand-hunting — Vie 
would  have  to  carry  two  licen.ses? 
Mr.  Pearson,  "i'es. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  will  put  another  case,  in  reply  to  my  friend  Magee, 
who  is  an  expert  on  woodchucks,  but  does  not  know  that  we  kill  them 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  they  ar*e  not  protected,  and  do  not  come  under 
the  class  of  robins  and  other  song  biras.  Suppose  that  I  have  not  even 
a  hunters  license  in  m.y  possession,  and  do  not  want  it,  do  not  need 
it,  but  upon  a  small  plantation  that  I  live  on  I  find  a  migratory  bird 
doing  some  damage  to  some  of  my  crops — under  our  hiw,  decided 
in  1H()3,  the  State  law,  I  can  defend  my  property  and  kill  the  fowl,  if 
necessary.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  law  could  prevent  me  from 
protecting  my  property  under  such  a  situation  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tne  I^^ederal  law  has  a  provisicm  to  cover  that  point. 
Mr.  Wason.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  If  birds  are  found  doing  damage  to  private  property, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  grant  permission  for  killing  the 
birds. 

Mr.  AVason.  But  our  State  constitution  does  not  provide  that  I 
shall  come  to  AVashington  to  get  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  because  the  damage  will  have  been  done  and  the  bird 
gone  and  anothercoming. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Those  are  legal,  constitutional  matters.  I  am  simply 
a  naturalist  and  conservationist,  and  tiying  to  confine  my  remarks 
along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Andekson.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  find  members  of  the 
committee  disagreeing  on  the  legal  points,  we  could  hardly  ex|)ect 
you  to  pass  an  expert  opinion. 

Mr.  Pearson.  1  want  to  say  that  we  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Government  for  years — the  association  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. TTp  until  the  game  law  went  into  effect  a  year  ago  this  last 
July  that  no  Federal  agent  could  receive  a  salary  from  a  private  cor- 
poration we  have  been  cooperating  financially  in  the  payment  of 
wardens  on  Ignited  States  bird  reservations.  It  was  tnrough  our 
activities  that  these  reservations  were  established  in  the  country. 

Up  until  July  a  year  ago  we  cooperated  with  the  (Tovemment,  and 
some  of  our  patrol  boats  that  they  are  using  to-day  are  owned  b}'  our 
association,  and  to-day  we  are  from  time  to  time  cooperating  in  a 
great  many  ways.  There  were  a  great  many  violations  in  Florida 
last  year.  The  Biological  Survey  needed  some  men  down  there,  and 
they  did  not  have  enough  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  raised  $i,600 
among  my  friends  and  members  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  sent 
down  two  men  for  their  use  from  Maine.  The  suggestion  presented 
here  is  for  the  payment  for  a  hunting  license.  There  were  a  great 
many  violations  reported  to  me  in  Florida,  and  I  immediately  c*om- 
municated  with  the  Biological  Survey,  and  when  the  situation  was 
wired  to  me  I  got  two  men  together  to  go  down  there  and  look  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  probably  not  doing  very  nnich  in  Maine 
and  Michigan  right  now. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Thev  always  have  numerous  violations  of  the  law, 
so  the  Audubon  societies  for  the  protection  of  the  birds  desire  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law  requiring  a  license  to  kill  birds. 

Mr.  AVason^  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am  hostile,  because  I  belonji^ 
to  the  Audubon  Society  in  my  locality,  but  we  do  kill  woodchucks. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  (juestions  the  best  I 
could  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Holland? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  the  next  item,  item  32 
on  page  199,  for  investigations,  exj>eriments,  and  demonstrations  for 
the  welfare,  improvement,  and  increase  of  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska,  and  will  hear  Mr.  Ivomen,  of  Alaska,  on  the  item. 


Saturday,  Jani^\ry  8,  1921. 

REINDEER    INDUSTRY AliASKA. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GAEL  J.  LOMEN,  EEPEESENTINO  LOMEBT  ft 

CO.,  A  CORPORATION,  NOME,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  LoMEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  more  than  20  years,  and  have 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  reindeer  industry  since  my  first  winter. 
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I  have  been  financially  interested  in  the  aevelopment  of  the  industry 
since  1914.  I  represent  Lomen  &  Co.,  a  corporation,  which  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  reindeer  industry'  along  com- 
mercial lines. 

In  1892  the  first  reindeer  were  imported  into  Alaska,  171  in  num- 
ber; during  the  following  10  years  there  were  1,109  more.  1^580 
in  all.  From  that  beginnmg  there  were  some  10,000  animals  in  the 
herds  in  1905,  27,000  in  1910,  more  than  70,000  in  1915,  and  more 
than  2(X),000  in  1920.  In  addition  to  that,  since  the  time  of  their 
importation  more  than  1(X),000  have  been  butchered  for  food  and 
clothing.  Given  another  10  years,  Alaska  will  range  more  than 
1,000,000  animals,  a  number  far  greater  than  the  total  present  herds 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  combined. 

The  reindeer  were  introduced  primarily  as  a  means  of  support  and 
vocational  eihicaticm  for  some  20,000  Eskimos,  and  the  ownership 
of  the  reindeer  at  the  present  time  is  held  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Three- fourths  are  owned  by  Eskimos,  and  one-fourth  by  the 
Government  missions,  Laplanders,  and  whites. 

AVhat  are  the  future  potential  possibilities  of  this  industry^  It 
is  the  only  industry  which  can  maintain  a  stabilized  population  in 
large  areas  of  the  territory,  especially  north  of  the  YuKon  River. 
It  will  become  one  of  the  important  sources  of  meat  supply  of  the 
Nation.  The  importance  of  this  is  realized  when  one  considers  the 
constantly  diminishing  grazing  areas  of  the  western  part  of  our 
country  and  our  ever-increasing  population. 

During  the  current  vear  there  were  available  for  the  market  in 
Alaska  approximately  20,000  animals,  with  a  meat  value  of  three- 
([uarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Within  15  veal's  the  number  of  animals 
will  exceed  4,000,000,  with  more  than  one-quarter  of  that  number 
available  for  the  market  each  year.  Figuring  the  present  weight  of 
the  aijimals,  and  the  present  valuation  of  28  cents  a  pound  at  Nome, 
the  industrv  should  at  tluit  time  j>roduce  annuallv  more  than 
$45,000,000.  *  '  ■ 

During  the   past  season    1,600  carcasses,  of  approximately   one- 

?uarter  million  pounds  weight,  were  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 
Jnited  States. 

Mr.  Ri:bky.  AVhat  is  the  average  weight  of  a  carcass? 

Mr.  LoMEX.  Approximately  150  pounds,  and  the  value  of  this 
year's  shipments  was  approximately  $60,0(M).  The  balance  of  the 
meat  was  used  in  Alaska  for  local  consumption. 

The  coming  season,  1921,  provided  we  have  transportation  facili- 
ties, there  will  be  shipped  more  than  5,(M)0  carcasses,  or  about  three 
times  the  number  that  were  shipped  in  1920. 

The  company  of  which  I  am  an  official  are  the  pioneers  in  estab- 
lishing the  industrv  on  a  commercial  basis.  We  have  four  cold-stor- 
age  ammcmia  plants  located  on  the  Alaskan  coast  accessible  to  the 
larger  herds  and  deer  centers  at  Keewalik,  Nome,  Golovin,  and  Egavik- 
These  plants  have  facilities  for  handing  more  than  12,000  carcasses 
annually  at  this  time,  and  other  plants  will  be  constructed  to  meet 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  industry.  These  cold-storage  i)lants 
for  the  first  time  make  possible  the  shijmient  to  the  United  States 
of  the  reindeer  meat,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  transported. 

Because  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  industry,  and  the  urgent 
need   of  organization,  supervision,  and  stiuK\  CV^w^y^^s*  V^*^  ^<k^x 
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apjMopriated  money  for  the' Bureau  of  Biolocjical  Survey  to  estab- 
lish a  reindeer  experimental  station  in  Ahiska  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  lierds  and  the  grazing  areas.  This  organization  has 
already  j)erformed  some  remarkable  work  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
but  the  numey  ai)propriated  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  situation.  The  country  is  vast  and  the  herds  many  and  widely 
scattered.  The  lack  of  funtts  forced  the  bureau  to  confine  its  work 
to  a  very  small  area  of  the  reindeer  country,  and  in  that  connection 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  size  of  our 
territory. 

It  probably  is  known  to  tlie  members  of  the  committee,  but  to  put 
it  in  the  record,  Alaska  is  approximately  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
I'nited  States.  We,  in  Nome,  are  farther  west  than  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  herds  are  scattered  along  the  coast  from  the  Peniasula 
of  Alaska  to  Point  Harrow  and  the  Canadian  boundary,  a  distance  of 
about  2,000  miles.  The  distance  from  the  extreme  points  of  Alaska 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  distance  from  Cuba  to  Greenland. 

The  Biological  Survey  during  the  summer  of  19*20  established  an 
exj>erimental  station  at  Unalakleet,  which  is  about  150  miles  south- 
east of  N<mie.  They  have  four  exj)ei'ts  at  that  station.  Those  men 
are  handicapped  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  move  w^ith  the 
necessary  freedom.  They  have  no  boat,  and  there  are  no  regular 
transportation  facilities.  They  are  doing  wonderful  work,  but  I 
will  take  that  up  a  little  later. 

With  reference  to  stmie  of  the  needs  of  the  industry,  the  continued 
scientific  study  of  the  diseases  and  pamsites  that  now  retard  the 
growth  of  the  animal  and  of  the  industry  is  necessary;  also  the  cor- 
rection of  the  present  system  of  unccmtrolled  breeding  of  inferior 
animals  by  the  introduction  of  proper  methods,  and  by  so  doing  prac- 
tically doubling  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  told  by  the  experts  of  the  (lovernment  bureaus  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  probably  double  the 
weifjlit  of  those  animals  by  selective  breeding,  and  one  system  which 
will  be  introduced  Avill  be  the  crossing  of  the  reindeer  with  the  wild 
caribou  of  Alaska,  which  will  be  very  successful  and  produce  a  larger 
and  heavier  animal. 

Mr.  Byknks.  If  you  know  that  already,  how  can  the  department 
serve  you  ( 

Mr.  LoMEN.  The  department  can  serve  us  in  this  way.  The  taking 
of  caribou  for  ])reeding  purposes  in  the  first  place,  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  far  removed 
from  our  section.  The  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  industry  is  in 
the  haads  of  the  Eskimos,  who  are  wards  of  the  (jovernment,  and 
that  the  herds  are  scattered  over  more  than  2,000  miles  of  territory, 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  white  people  interested  in  this  indus- 
try, makes  it  very  difficult  to  control.  Our  company  is  practically  the 
only  one  than  has  done  anything  tow^ard  establishing  the  industry 
on  a  commercial  basis,  of  correcting  some  of  the  breeding  methods, 
and  trying  to  co.itrol  the  breeding. 

We  \\i\yv  transferrctl  new  blood  to  various  herds  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  Alaskan  country  in  summer  and  winter,  and  introduced 
new  blood  in  some  of  those  herds  that  are  20  years  old  and  have 
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never  luul  any  new  blood  AVe  ran  not  assist  the  Eskimo.  Tt  is  ini- 
]K)>sihle  to  do  tliat.  AVe  do  evervthinir  possible.  There  are  Eskimos 
who  own  reindeer  in  our  own  herds,  but  in  all  our  experiments  they 
are  never  ehnr<red  witli  any  exj)ense  of  the  introduction  of  new  blood, 
nor  in  the  construction  oiF  our  corrals.  Xo  part  of  that  ex{)ense  is 
<»ver  char;nred  u|)  a<rainst  any  Eskimo  owner  who  may  have  deer  in 
our  herd.  The  fact,  as  I  say,  that  three-qua iters  of  the  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  th<»  Eskimos  prevents  any  effective  work  l)ein^  done 
for  the  development  of  the  herds  except  throu^rh  the  irovernmental 
bureaus. 

Mr.  UviiXKs.  I>nt  if  the  object  of  tlie  experiment  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  size  and  the  wei<rht  of  the  reindeer  can  be  im- 
proved by  crossinjr  witli  the  caribou,  and  you  say  that  is  already  dis- 
covered, what  is  the  use  of  the  department  makin<;  an  experiment  to 
3iseertain  that? 

Mr.  r^MKX.  That  is  just  one  of  the  thinjrs  the  bureau  can  do. 

Mr.  Ih'KXKs.  I  just  want  to  ask  about  that  tiling. 

Mr.  LoMKN.  That  is  not  the  entire  reason  for  asking  for  this  ap- 
propriation, but  one  of  several  thin«rs  needin<r  attention.  The  Bio- 
logical Survey  has  already  estai)lished  one  reindeer  exj)erimental  sta- 
tion for  the  study  and  contnd  of  the  diseases  and  parasites,  and  to 
studv  the  irnv'/intr  probhMns,  and  needs  more  mrmev  to  carrv  on  that 
work. 

Mr.  Axi)i:i?soN.  It  is  not  an  esta)>lished  fact,  is  it,  that  the  caribou 
fan  be  <ros-ed  with  the  <leer  on  a  <*onmiercial  basis  successfully? 

Mr.  T.o.MKX.  Xot  on  anv  organized  <»r  commercial  scale.  Such 
crosses  have  occurred  occasionally  here  and  there,  and  the  finest 
animal  T  have  seen  in  the  reindeer  herds  has  been  fnmi  such  a  cross. 

Mr.  Bykxks.  They  are  nmch  heavier,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  LoMKX.  They  are  heavier  and  larger  animals.  T  will  come 
hack  to  that,  iiecau.se  T  think  I  touch  on  some  of  these  subjects  a  little 
further  in  my  notes,  and  then  I  will  be  ^lad  to  take  up  any  questions.* 

Mr.  Wasox.  Does  the  (]ualilty  of  the  meat  inq)rove  with  this  cross- 
in  <r  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  LoMEX.  The  caribou  and  the  reindeer  are  the  same  type  of 
animal,  the  caril)ou  bein<r  the  wild  animal  and  the  reindeer  the  do- 
mestic animal.  The  reindeer  was  domesticated  in  the  Old  AVorld  and 
is  ])erhaps  the  oldest  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  reindeer  antidates 
the  cow  and  tlie  horse.  The  early  rec^ords  from  southern  Europe,  the 
earliest  records  are  of  the  reindeer. 

Mr.  AVason.  Hut  vou  sav  the  qiialitv  of  the  meat,  with  this  cross- 
in^,  is  not  affected  materially? 

Mr.  T^>3rEN.  T  have  never  been  able  to  discover  anv  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  meat.  Tt  is  only  that  it  is  new  blood,  and  with 
care  used  in  the  selection  of  the  caribou  stock,  the  crossing:  makes 
a  much  finer  animal.  AVe  have  both  the  woodland  caribou  and  the 
barren-ground  caribou  in  Alaska.  The  w^oodland  caribou — the  large 
and  finer  type — is  what  we  want  to  cross  with  the  reindeer.  Three 
objects  are  to  be  gained  by  the  Biological  Survey  work  in  the  rein- 
deer herds,  first  to  learn  the  parasites  and  diseases  affecting  them 
and  to  work  out  methods  of  control :  second,  to  study  the  grazing 
problems,  which  are  l>ecoming  acute:  and  third,  the  working  out  of 
methods  of  building  uj)  the    size  and  vigor  of  the  reindeer  through 
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introduction  of  wild  caribou  breedin^i:  stock  and  orjranized  sele<'tion 
among  the  herds.  There  is  great  need  of  securing  (xovernmeiU  aid 
in  correcting  the  present  uncontrolled  breeding,  which  we  can  not 
control,  except  in  our  own  herds,  because  there  is  no  fencing  in  the 
country,  and  the  herds  mingle  more  or  less,  and  although  one  herd 
owner  might  be  very  careful  to  try  and  control  the  breeding  in  hi? 
herd,  all  the  adjoining  herds  may  l)e  permitted  to  run  free,  and  the 
mixture  grades  down  all  the  herds.  This  must  be  corrected  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  herd  owners  through  governmental  assistance, 
as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  al)out  otherwise. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ffow  would  it  be  possible  then,  by  fencing? 

Mr.  LoMEN.  No.  It  will  be  through  the  recommendations  of  the 
bureau  experts,  which  recommendations  will  be  accepted  bec^ause  of 
their  ever-increasing  reputation  among  the  deermen  of  the  bureau 
experts.  The  XTnited  States  (lovernment  in  1898  brought  from  Nor- 
way approximately  100  Laplanders  who  were  to  instruct  the  Eskim(»j5 
in  the  care  of  their  reindeer.  The  Laplander  naturally  has  the  rep- 
utation for  being  j)robably  the  highest  type  of  reindeer  men  in  the 
world,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Laplander  is  very  unprogressive 
and  handles  and  controls  his  herd  much  the  same  as  his  forefathers 
did  before  him  generations  ago.  To  date  the  Eskimo  has  looked  to 
the  Laplander.  In  the  future  he  must  look  to  the  Biological  Survey. 
The  Laplander,  in  the  selection  of  his  stock,  castrates  his  large  bulls, 
because  he  fears  they  will  break  down  the  females,  and  because  they 
claim  they  kill  too  many  of  their  animals.  The  breeding  is  left  to 
the  runts,  which  causes  the  stock  to  deteriorate.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  force  them  to  castrate  the  surplus  male  fawns — which 
should  be  done.  They  let  them  run  until  they  are  2^  years  old. 
which  results  in  their  being  entirely  too  many  bulls  in  the  herds, 
with  no  control  over  quality  of  the  breeding  stock.  This  system 
must  be  corrected,  and  the  correction  must,  and  will  come,  through 
the  Biological  Survey. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  expert  work  being  done :  Last  summer 
the  reindeer  experimental  station  was  established,  and  Dr.  Hadwen. 
of  the  survey,  spent  eight  days  as  my  guest  at  (me  of  our  herds. 
One  of  the  greatest  pests  we  have  there  is  the  warble  fly.  Only  a 
short  time  affo — in  December,  1919 — I  had  an  article  in  tile  National 
(leographic  Magazine  on  the  reindeer.  In  that  article  I  covered  what 
was  then  known  about  the  warble  fly.  Three  days  after  Dr.  Hadwen 
arrived  at  our  herd  he  had  disproven  every  statement  I  had  made 
in  that  article  on  the  warble  fly,  and  I  had  the  best  scientific  infor- 
mation then  available.  It  took  him  three  days  to  disprove  all  of 
that.  He  is  still  in  Alaska,  and  he  is  experimenting  by  butchering 
the  deer,  one  or  two  every  week,  all  this  winter,  to  follow  the  process 
of  the  development  of  that  warble  under  the  hide,  and  this  summer 
he  will  know  the  life  history  of  that  warble. 

He  also  formed  the  largest  collection  of  those  warble  flies  that  is 
now  in  the  world. 

This  shows  the  ])ossibilities  of  the  great  good  scientific  men  trained 
for  that  work  can  do  the  industry.  That  work  is  impossible  for  us. 
The  warble  fly  is  the  greatest  pest  which  affects  the  reindeer. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  try  to  determine  some  means  of  ridding 
the  industry  of  that  pest. 
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Mr.  Magee.  AVhat  effect  has  it  on  the  reindeer  ? 

Mr.  Lo3£EX.  In  July  and  August  they  worry  the  herd,  either  in 
the  open  or  in  the  corral,  and  during  the  fly  season  the  reindeer  have 
no  rest.  They  are  frightened  by  the  warble  fly  as  it  buzzes  about 
them.  The  reindeer  stand  watching  the  flies,  stamping  their  feet  and 
running,  the  fly  following  them  continually,  and  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  Tiair  on  the  backs  and  flanks  of  the  animals.  The  fact,  that 
the  ef:g  is  deposited  seems  to  worry  the  reindeer.  It  tries  to  fight 
the  fly.  It  will  run  after  the  fly  and  even  try  to  crush  it  in  the  sands 
with  its  nose.  The  e^g  will  hatch  on  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  deer, 
and  the  hatched  worm  works  down  and  burrows  into  the  hide,  lies 
there  and  develops  into  the  grub,  which  comes  out  the  following  spring 
and  develops  into  another  fly.  The  action  of  the  warble  perforates 
the  hide,  these  i)erforations  practically  destroying  the  value  of  the 
hide  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most  serious  effect  of  the  warble 
fly  is  the  stunting  of  the  growth  of  the  young  deer,  because  during 
the  time  of  their  development  they  have  no  rest.  The  elimination  of 
that  pest  will  increase  the  growth  of  the  young  animal,  and  also 
permit  the  older  animal  to  take  on  more  fat  during  the  open  summer 
season  when  it  has  good  feed,  so  that  it  can  more  easily  withstand 
the  rigors  of  the  following  winter.  It  is  a  very,  very  important  part 
of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  that  country. 

The  Biological  Survey  will  also  retard,  if  not  eliminate,  the  growth 
and  spread  of  disease.  It  will  regulate  the  grazing  areas  in  order 
to  conserve  the  moss  and  other  vegetation  necessary  for  the  future 
of  the  industry.  The  reindeer  during  the  wintertime  subsists  entirely 
upon  moss.  There  is  a  sample  of  it  on  one  of  those  pages.  That  is 
the  only  feed  of  the  reindeer  during  the  winter  months.  I  have  the 
idea  that  the  deer  could  subsist  on  other  foods,  but  they  are  not 
available,  so  the  winter  ranges  must  be  conserved.  The  Biological 
Survey  is  now  studvinir  to  determine  how  manv  deer  should  be 
grazed  over  a  particular  area  of  territory,  and  will  determine  meth- 
ods of  rejrulatinir  the  grazing  areas,  which  is  very  necessary  for  the 
future  of  the  industry. 

It  will  also  instill  proper  methods  of  herding,  correct  the  present 
barbarous  and  injurious  methods  of  castration,  prevent  the  present 
method  of  the  elimination  of  the  best  and  larger  stock  from  breed- 
ing, and  commence  to  weed  out  the  scrub  stock.  It  is  important  that 
the  Biological  Survey  conduct  this  work,  because  it  can  reach  the 
Eskimo,  whereas  we  can  not,  and  no  one  else  connected  with  the 
industry  can;  it  must  come  throuirh  a  governmental  bureau. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  already  established  an  experimental  sta- 
tion there;  it  has  its  technical  experts  on  the  ground;  and  it  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  get  the  desired  results. 

The  great  necessity  for  immediate  action  is,  first,  to  prevent  the 
growth  and  spread  of  disease  which  has  already  crept  in ;  otherwise 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  may  be  destroyed,  with  the 
resultant  set  back  to  the  industiy  which  will  take  years  to  overcome. 
Second,  the  upbuilding  of  the  present  stock,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  present  retardful  and  detrimental  methods  of  breedincr.  And, 
thirdly,  the  preservation  of  the  grazing  areas.  It  should  be  made 
possible  for  the  Biological  Survey  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  reindeer  territory .^  to  ^^'s^^:^i^s^ 
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and  maintain  an  experimental  herd,  and  to  purchase  and  maintain 
a  power  boat  of  sufficient  size  and  speed  to  permit  the  experts  of 
the  bureau  to  visit  the  various  herds  along  some  2,00()  miles  of  coast. 
They  are  hehl  at  one  i)oint  now,  with  no  means  of  moving.  They 
want  to  visit  these  herds  north  and  south,  and  tliey  are  torced  to 
wait  there  until  some  Eskimo  Imat  comes  along,  some  small  schooner 
or  some  dory  or  skin  boat,  to  take  them  to  some  other  point.  A  power 
boat  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  so  that  they  can  move. 

That  is  an  ()i)en  coast  there,  with  few  harliors,  and  the  hoat  should 
be  fast  enough  so  that  they  can  run  from  one  p()iut  to  another  k- 
tweon  storms,  and  so  get  in  the  shelter  of  the  rivers  and  not  risk 
their  lives  on  that  open  coast.  I  have  traveled  up  and  down  there 
a  great  many  trips  and  it  is  not  always  a  pleasure  jaunt.  They 
shouKl  l)e  supplied  with  a  boat  in  the  summer  time  and  with  proper 
dog  teams  for  winter  travel.  AVe  have  apj)roximately  seven  months 
ot  winter  in  that  secti(m.  I  came  out  from  Xome  on  the  last  steamer 
t(^  leave  there,  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  I  can  not  return  to  my 
home  until  next  June.  I  am  frozen  out  and  they  are  frozen  in.  The 
first  boat  that  retiirns  will  leave  Seattle  approximately  the  4th  of 
next  June. 

Mr.  Ma(;ke.  Would  you  not  rather  be  up  there  now  than  heref 

Mr.  I^)MEX.  No:  I  am  enjoying  it  down  here,  but  that  section  of 
the  country  is  all  right.  1  have  spent  but  three  winters  out  in  2i) 
vears,  which  should  be  i)roof  that  I  like  it  and  do  not  mintl  the 
climate. 

I  understand  the  Biological  Survey  has  asked  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation,  to  be  used  for  these  purposes,  the  estimate  havinir 
been  made  after  a  very  close  study.  I  w^ish  to  urge  the  committee  to 
approve  the  estimate.  I  think  it  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  and 
greatlv  advance  the  development  of  our  Territory. 

And  before  closing,  as  a  resident  of  Alaska  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources,  I  also  desire  to  urge  the  approval  by  the 
committee  of  the  appropriation  asked  for,  for  the  protection  of  that 
other  great  source  of  wealth  in  Alaska,  the  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  fur-bearing  animals  have  been  seriously  endangered  through  the 
reckless  and  uncontrolled  killing  of  the  animals,  owing  to  the  luck 
of  funds  to  nuuntain  a  proper  warden  system  in  that  country.  The 
animals  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  something  should  lie  done 
to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  that  wealth  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Maokk.  Who  kill  the  animals,  the  natives  or  luniters  fit»m 
outside^ 

Mr.  LoMEX.  The  natives:  but  1  would  say  that  the  hunters  are 
more  destructive  than  the  natives.  The  native  thinks  only  of  the 
value  of  the  pelt  and  seldom  kills  a  fur-bearing  animal  out  of  season, 
but  the  white  hunters  use  poison  and  scatter  strychnine  over  larjre 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  against  the  law  to  do  so,  but  they  do  it, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  at  the  present  time  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Magke.  You  mean  for  the  j)!irp()se  of  getting  the  fur? 

Mr.  LoMEX.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  fur.  There  are  verr 
few  in  that  country  interested  in  the  conservaticm  of  such  game,  and 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  Biological  Survey,  of  course, 
have  very  few  in  their  employ  in  that  country,  but  they  are  askin«: 
for  an  appropriaticm  for  that  purj)ose,  and  that  should  lie  granted. 
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This  reindeer  industry  has  been  a  hobby  with  me,  in  addition  to 
bein<r  a  business.  I  was  interested  in  the  industry  long  before  I  had 
any  financial  interest  in  it,  and  traveled  to  the  herds  and  attended 
most  of  the  reindeer  fairs  given  in  that  country,  and  I  realized  the 
<rreat  future  of  the  industrv.  As  I  say,  it  is  an  industry  that  has  a 
tremendous  future,  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  entire 
trainloads  of  reindeer  meat  will  pass  through  Seattle  and  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions,  or  anything  further  on 
this  item? 

Mr.  LoMEN.  T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sheldon  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  on  this  same  item. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  SHELDON. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  am  simply  a  hunter  and  lover  of  wild  life  in 
Alaska,  and  T  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  reindeer  in- 
dustry there,  having  lived  up  there  and  passed  a  winter  among  the 
caribou.  Mr.  L<mien  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  reindeer  sub- 
ject and  has  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  it.  I  simply  wish, 
heing  very  familiar  with  the  caribou  in  that  country,  to  answer  the 
cpiestion  with  regard  to  the  possible  relation  of  the  Biological  Survey 
to  the  interbreeding  of  the  caribou  and  the  reindeer,  and  what  the 
Biological  Survey  can  do  to  improve  it. 

That  brings  up  a  questi(m  of  natural  history  which  very  few  men 
are  familiar  with,  as  to  the  different  varieties  of  caribou  inhabiting 
the  northland,  and  our  extreme  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  species 
of  these  caribou.  The  problem  before  the  Biological  Survey  is  to 
select  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  to  breed  with  the  reindeer.  If 
>ve  begin  down  in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  Ve  have 
one  species. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  technicalities  of  this.  If  you  go  a  little 
farther  north  yoii  have  another  species,  which  is  supposed  to  V)e  a 
very  large  one.  On  some  ranges  you  will  find  that  species  up  in  the 
^'ukon  territory,  but  whether  it  goes  into  Alaska  we  do  not  know. 
Then  you  go  (m  in  Alaska  along  toward  the  coast  ranges  and  you  find 
another  species  of  woodland  caribou.  AVe  do  not  know  exactly  what 
that  is.  You  go  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  there  is  still  another 
species.  Now.  you  go  still  farther  north  and  you  have  a  small 
caribou,  which  is  called  the  barren-ground  caribou,  l)Ut  we  do  not 
know  its  relation  to  the  true  barren-ground  cariboii.  It  is  carilx)u 
Avhich  gather  in  very  large  bands  and  travel  during  the  winter. 
There  exist  north  of  the  Yukon  Kiver,  in  this  area  I  just  in<licated 
X'oughly  up  in  here,  the  woodland  caribou.  We  have  seen  their 
lieads  iind  some  skins,  and  they  are  suj^posed  to  l)e  very  large  cari- 
fcou,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Now,  before  the  best  i\iterbreeding  can  be  obtained  we  have  got  to 
ascertain  what  those  species  of  caribou  are:  we  have  got  to  find  the 
best  caribou  to  breed,  and  that  is  the  function  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
Ar'ey.  The  Biological  Survey  have  made  natural  history  surveys  of 
rnost  of  the  States  of  this  country,  and  in  an  intelligent  way  in  som(r 
sections  of  Alaska,  but  the  animal  that  they  know  least  about  is  iKo^ 
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caribou,  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascei*taiii  the  limits 
of  this  wild  caribou  and  its  habits.  In  order  to  improve  this  rein- 
deer stock  they  have  <rot  to  send  a  man  up  in  this  country  to  investi- 
pite  the  various  local  races,  if  such  exist,  of  these  cariboiu  in  order  Ui 
determine  the  best  species  to  interbreed  with  the  reindeer. 

I  have  been  up  there.  I  spent  a  winter  in  what  is  now  McKinley 
Park  and  I  have  ranged  over  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  caribou  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  have  not  that  infonnation? 

Mr.  Siii:u)ON.  They  have  not  that  information.  Thej'^  kiiow  less 
about  the  caribou  than  any  of  our  hoofed  animals.  It  is  a  restless 
animal  that  wanders  widely.  Of  course,  caribou  have  b/een  killed 
oervwhere,  but  ^^c  do  not  know  their  limits  or  where  thev  are.  and 
one  of  the  very  first  things  they  will  do  will  be  to  go  out  and  see 
wiiere  the}'^  ran  obtain  the  best  species  for  breeding. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  LoMEN.  May  I  just  add  this?  As  far  as  the  work  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  is  concerned,  in  common  wuth  other  herd  owners,  we 
will  naturally  benefit  materially  from  their  findings  in  reference  to 
the  diseases  of  the  animals.  So  far  as  the  introduction  of  new  stock 
is  concerned,  we  are  making  the  only  big  effort  being  made  in  that 
territory  to-day.  Last  summer  we  transported  from  Golovin  Bay 
to  Nunivak  Island,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  197  head  of 
deer — 173  females  and  24  males.  We  had  to  charter  a  largre  ocean 
freighter  to  transport  those  deer,  which  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  landing  those  deer  on  the  island  some  50  to  80  were  drowned. 
Still  that  was  a  success.  Now  we  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  in  an  effort  to  secure  some  caribou  stock  to  introduce 
on  that  island,  castrate  the  male  reindeer  stock  there,  and  develop  a 
breeding  stock  which  we  can  bring  back  from  that  island  and  intro- 
duce info  our  herds.  AVe  can  then  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  wav 
of  breeding  for  our  own  herds,  but  w^e  can  not  control  the  breeding 
of  the  deer  in  the  Eskimo  and  other  herds,  and  that  is  the  part  that 
the  Biological  Survey  will  do  and,  of  course,  assist  us  in  every  way 
possible.  We  are  taking  care  of  our  own  herds,  but  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  Biolotrical  Survey  and  will  derive  benefit  from 
the  expert  know^ledge  of  that  bureau  in  the  elimination  of  disease  and 
the  conservation  of  our  grazing  areas  and  the  protection  that  we  will 
tret  from  neighboring  Eskimo  herds  because  of  the  improvement  of 
thnt  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bodenhamer,  who  represents  the  printers  in  the 
Weather  Bureau,  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  re<rard  to  their  .sal- 
aries.   The  item  occurs  on  page  27  of  the  Book  of  Estimates. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

inspection  and  quarantine  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  item  58,  on  page  4G, 
and  will  heju-  from  Mr.  H  H  Halliday,  representing  the  animal 
industry  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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STATEMENT  OF  Mk.  H.  H.  HALUDAY. 

J':radication  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Halliday.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  before  taking  my  "train  for  Lansing.  I  will 
only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  l)ecause  T  realize  you  are  busy. 
The  farmers  of  Michigan  appreciate  this  work  more  than  I  can 
express  to  you.  When  the  work  started  in  Michigan  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Government  asked  us  to  co- 
operate witl^  them  to  the  extent  of  the  then  existing  small  number  of 
herds ;  since  that  time  the  cooperation  has  increased  until  now  nearly 
everyone  who  has  pure-bred  cattle  wants  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  If 
we  solicited  we  could  procure  practically  everv-  man  who  has  a  pure- 
bred herd,  but  it  has  not  been  our  plan  to  solicit  from  any  man,  but 
to  allow  men  to  make  application  as  they  desired.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  something  over  600  herds  on  the  waiting  list  and  under 
State  and  Federal  supervisicm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  includes  all  that  have  been  tested  the  first 
time^ 

Mr.  IlAiJaiDAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  of  those  on  the  waiting  list  you  have  the 
entire  herd  under  observation? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Yes,  sir ;  and  each  day  brings  in  more  applications. 
Every  mail  brings  in  an  application  or  so.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  aj)proximately  160  herds  that  have  passed  two  tests  and  are 
fidly  accredited.  We  have  about  the  same  number  that  have  passed 
one  "clean  test  and  will  l)e  accredited,  most  of  them,  at  the  next  test. 
The  work  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  the  State  that  we  feel  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  fullest  extent  with  a  view  to  completely  controlling 
tuberculosis  in  our  State  and  eventually  in  the  Nation. 

I  take  it  up  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  a  public  health  propo- 
sition: that  it  means  much  to  the  health  of  the  Nation  whether  we 
have  clean  cattle  that  will  furnish  a  clean,  healthy  supply  of  milk,  as 
milk,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  most  essential  food  product  for  the 
young — not  only  for  voung  animals,  but  for  the  yoimg  child.  A 
great  many  of  our  babies  are  brought  up  on  cow's  milk. 

In  the  State  there  was  so  much  interest  that  many  of  the  cities  are 
enacting  tuberculin-test  ordinances,  and  our  work  is  expanding  in 
that  way,  and  men  with  pure-bred  herds  feel  that  they  want  the  care- 
ful supervision  from  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  their  cattle  are  very  valuable,  and  they  need  all  the 
protection  they  ('an  have  so  that  no  mistakes  will  be  made. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  getting  these  herds  cleaned  up, 
iind  some  of  them  were  very  bad.  In  going  over  our  records,  we  find 
t;hat  in  starting  out  we  had  approximately  6  per  cent  of  reactors 
:from  the  cattle,  and  now  it  has  run  down  until  it  is  about  2J  per 
<^nt  of  the  cattle  which  have  been  tested  once,  so  that  you  see  that  we 
«re  gaining  ground,  and  we  feel  that  in  a  short  time  these  appropria- 
tions will  not  be  .so  necessary,  because  after  we  have  gone  over  the 
^^ound  carefully  once  or  twice  then  the  percentage  of  reactors  will 
©e  very  small  indeed. 
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We  have  men  in  the  legislature  now,  which  just  convened,  who  are 
anxious  to  present  a  bill  asking  that  all  the  dairy  cattle  supplyiBg 
milk  for  human  food  shall  be  required  to  be  tuberculin  tested.  This 
is  a  tremendous  proposition  to  handle,  especially  where  it  is  desired 
to  cut  down  appropriations,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  our  State  at  least  will  take  up  the  proposition  in 
that  way,  and  we  feel,  or  I  do  at  least,  that  the  quicker  done  the  less 
expense  it  will  be,  because  the  condemnation  of  those  that  are  still 
held  in  herds,  that  are  badly  diseased,  that  are  spreaders  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  make  it  more  expensive  for  the  State  and  Federal  Grovem- 
ments  to  clean  up  the  herds. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  How  much  has  Michigan  been  spending  on  tuber- 
culosis ? 

Mr.  Halijday.  Last  year  we  spent  $104,000  approximately,  and 
this  year  we  are  asking  for  $100,000  more. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Is  that  including  indemnities? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Including  indemnities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  it  divide  up  between  indemnities  and 
cost  of  administration? 

Mr.  HALLn)AY.  We  have  no  limit  on  the  administration ;  that  is. 
there  is  no  specific  sum  for  that  particular  work.  Our  work  is  so 
much  for  administrative  work  in  our  development  of  all  the  work 
that  is  carried  on,  but  the  indemnities  can  not  be  more  than  $100  for 
a  [)nre-bre(l  animal,  or  more  than  $50  for  a  grade  animal,  that  the 
State  will  ])ay,  together  with  salvage,  if  there  is  any,  from  the 
carcass. 

But  this  year  we  are  asking  for  $ir)0,0(K)  for  indemnities  and  addi- 
tional inspectors  to  match  the  number  of  inspectors  the  Federal 
(fovernment  will  put  in.  AVe  also  asked  last  year  for  $3().()(XJ  from 
the  emergency  fimd,  as  our  $75,000  asked  for  last  3'ear,  or  appropri- 
ated, was  exhausted,  and  they  granted  $80,000  from  the  emergency 
fund.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  an  emergency  fund  of  $500,000 
to  take  care  of  State  matters,  and  I  feel  sure  that  at  any  time  our 
indemnities  are  exhausted  I  can  go  before  the  board  of  auditors  and 
ask  for  additional  amounts,  and  they  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  that  $500,000  would  have  been  available  if 
you  had  used  all  of  that  amount  of  $104,000? 

Mr.  Halliday.  The  emergency  fund  is  for  whatever  emergencies 
might  arise. 

Mr.  MA(iEE.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  get  as  much  money  as  you 
could  reasonably  have  used,  in  stating  your  amount,  $104,000? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Last  year  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Halliday.  I  think  we  could  have  gotten  more,  but  we  did  not 
know  this  work  was  going  to  grow  so  fast. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Did  vou  get  as  much  as  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Ves,  sir;  but  I  think  we  could  have  gotten  more  if 
we  had  asked  for  more,  but  we  did  not  realize  that  this  work  was 
going  to  grow  so  fast. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  estimate  of  the  per- 
centage of  dairy  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  can.  I  feel  pretty  certain  from 
the  facts  I  have  gleaned  and  the  figures  I  have  that  approximately 
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^  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cattle,  as  they  run  through  the  State,  would 
)e  affected.  Here  is  an  illustration.  I  have  found  that  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  handle  a  great  many  Michigan  cattle  that 
ire  picked  up  all  through  the  State — that  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  that  percentage  varies  in  differ- 
ent States  and  localities? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Yes,  it  does;  but  what  I  had  reference  to  is  this 
particular  knowledge  that  I  have  that  the  cattle  which  Parke,  Davis 
ise,  which  ai*e  brought  from  all  sections  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
ire  young  cattle,  yearlings,  and  there  would  not  be  so  many  of  those 
iffccted  probably  as  the  older  ones,  but  probably  1  per  cent  of  those 
ire  affected  with  tuberculosis.  We  feel  that  that  is  one  argument, 
if  we  had  the  funds,  to  go  ahead  and  push  the  work  as  we  would 
like  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Infection  is  much  greater  among  hogs  than  it  is 
among  cattle,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Halliday.  The  hogs  seem  to  be  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis. 
Wherever  you  find  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis  you  will  find  hogs 
und  chickens  affected.  On  nearly  every  farm  you  will  find  hogs  and 
chickens  affected. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  the  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows.  How  does  the 
percentage  run  on  those  ? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Probably  it  is  about  the  same.  It  would  not  vary 
i^ery  much,  although  the  infection  of  the  dairy  cow  is  the  most  serious, 
mcf  her  condition  ig  such  that  she  would  be  more  susceptible,  perhaps. 
>ecause  she  is  confined  to  closer  quarters  than  the  animal  which  is 
cept  for  beef  purposes. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  State  of  Michigan  appreciates  very 
nuch  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  bureau,  and  its  activities 
n  the  control  of  contagious  diseases  among  animals,  and  we  trust 
hat  this  ( ooperation  may  be  extended.  The  men  whom  you  have 
here  working  with  us  are  men  of  ability  and  fine  experience,  and 
ve  appreciate  that  ability  and  the  experience  which  they  have  and  the 
ooperation  which  they  are  giving  us. 

I  thank  you.  If  there  are  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to 
nswer  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  did  you  say  you  had  in  your  accredited 
lerds  now  ? 

Mr.  Hau^iday.  There  are  approximately  IGO  fully  accredited,  those 
hat  have  passed  two  annual  or  three  semiannual  tests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  hundred  and  sixty  ? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  600. 

Mr.  Halliday.  Xo;  600  is  the  number  we  now  have  on  our  wait- 
nir  list  and  under  supervision.  We  have  only  taken  this  work  up  in 
he  last  two  years.  We  have  had  it  under  supervision  for  about  two 
rears,  and  we  started  with  two  men.  It  was  gradually  increased 
mtil  now  the  Government  has  six  and  we  have  six. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  sav  that  those  accredited  herds  have  passed  two 
ests  ? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Two  annual  or  three  semiannual. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  after  they  are  once  accredited  how  often  da  ^CNXic 
inspect  them? 
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]VIr.  Haliaday.  Once  a  year. 

Mr.  AVason.  And  that  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owner? 

Mr.  Halliday.  We  are  expecting:  to  turn  these  fully  accredited 
herds  over  to  local  veterinarians  that  we  can  trust  to  make  these 
tests.  In  fact,  we  are  carryinjr  on  a  campai^  now  to  educate  these 
local  veterinarians — the  best  of  them  in  the  State — to  take  over  these 
fully  accredited  herdf>,  and  the  expense  of  that  work  will  be  l>orne 
by  the  owner.  It  is  our  plan,  as  fast  as  these  herds  are  accredited, 
to  shove  them  back  to  the  local  veterinarians  who  hAve  passed  an  ex- 
amination, and  not  unless  they  have  passed  an  examination  and  have 
shown  ability  to  do  this  work.  When  these  herds  are  returned  to 
them  we  will  take  on  additional  herds,  and  we  will  ke^p  this  thin^ 
moving  until  eventually  we  will  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  approximate  cost  to  the  owner  per  head? 

Mr.  Halijday.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  State  government  is  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  charge,  except  they  have  to  care  for  the  man 
Avhen  he  is  there,  but  when  thev  are  taken  over  by  the  local  veteri- 
narian  he  will  probably  charge  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  a  head  up 
to  a  certain  number.  20  cattle,  and  then  a  less  amount  as  the  herd 
increases  in  size. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  they  make  these  inspections  or  tests  in  a  dairy 
lierd  all  at  the  same  time?  F'or  instance,  you  sav  semiannually  or 
ainnually.     Are  those  annual  tests  made  at  a  particular  date? 

Mr.  Halliday.  Yes:  we  try,  if  it  is  an  annual  test,  to  make  it 
^vithin  a  week  of  the  year,  or  if  it  is  a  semiannual  test,  within  a  w<^k 
of  the  six  months.    We  try  to  be  prompt. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  you  test  those  animals  on  that  date,  irrespective 
of  their  breeding  condition? 

Mr.  Halijday.  AVell,  of  course,  the  temperature  indicates  whether 
the  animal  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  test  or  not.  The  preinjection  tem- 
peratui-es  are  taken  before  the  injection  of  the  tuberculin,  and,  if 
those  temperatures  are  normal,  then  we  think  the  animal  i>^  fit  to 
inject  and  we  go  on  and  take  the  test. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Irrespective  of  the  period  of  gestation? 

Mr.  HAij.n)AY.  Yes.  sir:  we  have  never  had  any  bad  results  in 
that  respect,  l)ecause  that  is  what  the  preinjection  temperatures  are 
for. 

Mr.  AVason.  Hnve  vou  ever  had  any  difficulties  which  you  were 
not  able  to  account  for  ? 

Mr.  IIalltday.  I  never  heard  any  complaints  in  regard  to  it,  and 
I  probably  would  if  there  had  been  any,  but  we  never  have  had  any 
trouble.  We  have  had  cows  right  up  to  the  period  of  gestation,  and 
just  a  week  ago  one  of  our  men  reported  that  there  was  a  calf 
born  during  the  night,  and  he  went  on  taking  the  temperatures  the 
next  day,  and  the  temperatures  were  normal  from  this  cow  that  had 
given  birth  to  a  calf  during  the  night. 

Mr.  AVasox.  Did  he  make  any  allowance  for  what  had  happened 
to  the  temperature  ? 

Mr.  Halliday.  The  temperature  was  just  what  was  read  on  the 
thermometer.  Of  course,  her  temperature  then  was  normal,  and 
then  the  tuberculin  was  injected,  and  the  next  day  her  temperature 
was  normal. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  might  be  true  in  your  country,  but  it  would  not 
be  true  in  mine. 
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Mr.  Halliday.  I  agree  with  you  that  perhaps  one  should  use  a 
little  more  care,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  never  have  known  of  any 
bad  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  further  questions  J  If  not,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Halliday. 

Mr.  Halliday.  Thank  you. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  MIGRATORY-BIRD  TREATY  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  item  31,  on  page  198, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  migratory-bird  treaty 
act  of  July  3,  1918,  upon  which  we  will  hear  Mr.  Holland,  repre- 
senting the  American  Game  Protective  Association  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  P.  HOLLAin),  VICE  FBESIDENT  AMEBICAN 
GAME  FBOTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  233  BBOADWAT,  NEW 
TOBK,  N.  T  . 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  association  which  I  represent 
is  the  only  recognized  national  organization  of  spoilsmen  in  the 
United  States  devoting  their  entire  energy  to  conservation.  We 
have  members  and  affiliated  clubs  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
There  are  7,000,000  shooters  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  as 
representing  tliose  men  I  respectfully  petition  that  you  gentlemen 
allow  the  Biological  Survey  every  cent  possible  for  the  better  en- 
forcement of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  law  and  the  Lacy  Act. 

I  believe  that  I  am  personally  well  qualified  to  state  what  it  takes 
to  enforce  a  game  law,  for  I  have  spent  many  years  actually  engaged 
in  that  work  in  the  field.  For  five  years  I  was  with  the  Biological 
Survey  as  a  district  inspector,  and  later  as  United  States  game  war- 
den. To-day  the  survey  has  29  game  wardens  to  cover  the  entire 
United  States.  That  means  that  some  men  must  look  after  three  or 
four  or  five  States,  and  it  is  practically  an  imix)ssibility.  They  can 
only  go  from  point  to  point  and  trust  to  luck  in  apprehending 
violators  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  are  the  violations  mostly  made;  in  the  flight 
of  the  birds? 

Mr.  Holland.  Mostly  during  the  spring  of  the  year;  but  you  can 
not  confine  it  to  any  season. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  when  they  are  going  north  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  From  the  south,  north. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  stopping  at  different  places? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  the  principal  time,  but  they  violate  the  law 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  they  follow  them  from  place  to  place? 

Mr.  Holland.  Wherever  they  are,  the  sections  wherever  these 
birds  are. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  far  north  as  they  go? 

Mr.  Holland.  As  far  north  as  they  go  is  where  they  violate  the 
law.  Certainly  the  survey  should  have  at  least  one  warden  and 
several  deputies,  one  salaried  warden  and  several  deputies  where 
they  work  in  every  State,  in  order  to  come  anywhere  near  rigidly 
enforcing  this  law. 
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Too  many  people  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  conservation  of 
game  is  an  unnecessary  luxury,  but  it  is  not.  There  is  no  phase  of 
industrial  life  but  what  is  directly  affected  by  the  game. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  country  but  what  is  directly  affected  by 
the  game  contained  in  that  section.  The  railroads,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  everything  of  that  nature  get  the  advantage  of  the 
money  the  sportsman  spends  when  he  is  in  pursuit  of  game.  The 
manufacturers  of  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
automobiles  come  in  for  their  share  of  it.  In  certain  sections  the 
larger  portion  of  the  natives  make  their  living  from  catering  to  the 
sportsman,  guiding  him,  taking  care  of  his  dogs,  etc. 

But  the  greatest  thing  is  the  food  value  of  these  birds.  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  their  la^  requires  the  gunner  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  birds  killed  during  the  season,  and  it  was  very  astonishing  to 
even  the  best-versed  men  in  the  country  when  the  commissioner  of 
that  State  announced  in  1919,  during  the  legal  open  season,  that 
1,000,000  migrator}"  game  birds  were  killed  in  that  State,  and  when 
you  consider  that  these  birds  will  average  from  1^  to  2  pounds  of 
good,  wholesome  meat,  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  killed  in  that  State  illegally? 

Mr.  Holland.  Xo;  killed  during  the  open  season.  That  record 
is  only  taken  from  one  State. 

Mr.  Magke.  What  kind  of  birds  ? 

Mr.  HoLiJVND.  The  largest  proportion  would  be  ducks,  different 
varieties  of  ducks  and  geese. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1919  was  an  exceptional  vear  in  Minnesota,  was 
it  not?       ' 

Mr.  HoiXAND.  Yes;  it  was  an  exceptional  year  in  Minnesota,  but 
you  must  also  realize  that  we  did  not  get  the  full  report  of  the  num- 
ber that  were  killed  bv  any  means.  That  is  what  thev  did  get — 
1,000,000. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  killed  ? 

Mr.  HoiJJVND.  Twenty-five  a  day. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  In  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  HoiJiAND.  That  is  all  over  the  countr3\  I  believe  Minnesota 
has  a  State  law  cutting  it  down  to  15,  but  the  Federal  law  is  25. 

Mr.  Ri'BEY.  Do  vou  remember  what  it  is  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  HoLii.\ND.  I'wenty-five.  This  law  has  already  accomplished 
wonders  for  the  waterifowl.  I  pereonally  have  seen  lakes  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  where,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  a  duck 
was  neVer  heard  of,  and  those  lakes  to-day  are  simply  swarming  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  with  waterfowl  that  in  a  coui-se  of  a  verj' 
few  years  will  furnish  both  sport  and  food  for  the  i)eople.  I  have 
seen  lakes  up  there  that  actually  looked  black  with  so  many  birds  on 
them,  showing  that  these  birds  would  breed  anywhere,  if  let  alone, 
and  certainly  when  they  have  nothing  to  interfere  with  them  it  is 
like  it  should  be. 

While  some  States  like  Illinois  are  spending  more  money  to  en- 
force their  State  laws  than  Congress  appropriates  to  enforce  the  law 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  while  ^few  York  has  appropriated 
$1,000,000  a  vear  for  conservation,  other  States  have  no  organization 
whatever.  fHher  States  have  the  semblance  of  an  organization. 
For  instance,  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas  is  a  game  warden,  one 
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salaried  warden  to  cover  the  entire  State,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  have  no  respect  whatever  for  their  ganm  laws.  The  State 
of  Texas  has  two  salaried  wardens  to  cover  the  state  of  Texas.  In 
such  sections  the  enforcement  of  a.  game  law  was  unheard  of  until 
the  Federal  warden  went  in  there,  and  the  respect  for  the  Federal 
law  has  done  a  great  deal,  and  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  noted  in 
such  States. 

Mr.  EcBEY.  Do  the  National  Government  officials  cooperate  with 
the  State  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Isiw* 

Mr.  Holland.  They  do  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  some  sections 
it  is  not  possible. 

You  spoke  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  State  iif  Missouri  is 
very  antagonistic  to  this  migratory  bird  law  and  to  the  Federal  (lov- 
ernment,  and  I  leave  this  afternoon  for  Jopliti,  Mo.,  to  appear  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury  in  an  action  brought  by  the  United  States 
against  the  attorney  general  of  Missouri,  who  was  apprehended 
shooting  ducks  in  the  spring  of  the  year  contrary  to  the  Federal  law, 
and  encouraging  other  people  to  do  it. 

Mr,  RuBET.  He  simply  went  out  fnr  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
law? 

Mr.  Holland.  No.  sir;  he  was  duck  shooting. 

Mr.  RuBEY,  I  know  he  is  a  duck  shooter,  but  he  wanted  that  law 
tested  ? 

Mr.  HoLi^Nu.  He  may  have  wanted  it  tested,  but  he  was  shooting 
ducks  as  a  sportsman,  and  he  had  no  idea  how  many  he  had. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  know  the  Attorney  General  ven*  well.  He  used  to 
l)e  in  the  Senate,  and  I  served  wit^  him  in  the  Senate,  and  I  know ' 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  law  and  wiuited  it  tested  out. 

Mr.  HoLi^\N-i>.  He  did  not  have  any  idea  how  many  ducks  he  had 
in  his  boat,  and  the  charge  was  that  he  had  73  ducks  at  the  time, 
Mr,  RuBEY.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  J 
Mr,  Holland.  That  whs  in  the  spring  of  the  j-ear.  and  Hn  auto- 
mobile lon<i  of  ducks  left  there  the  night  before.  How  many  were 
in  it  I  do  not  know,  but  if  we  hiid  gotten  them  it  would  have  I»e«n 
a  violation  of  the  State  law  as  well  us  the  Federal  law.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  Ma((ef,.  Von  do  not  find  any  general  opposition  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law? 

Mr.  HoLr..AXD.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  you  find  it.  but  in  the  other 
States,  no, 

I  might  say  that  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game.  Fish,  and  Conseri'ntion  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  is  composed  of  officials  and  ex-officinls 
of  the  different  States  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  those  men  are  practically  unanimous  in  favor 
of  this  law,  and  they  are  all  strongly  in  favor  of  a  larger  appropria- 
tion, with  more  iM)wer  to  Uncle  Sam  in  helping  them  do  the  work 
they  can  not  do  in  certain  sections,  because  they  are  handicapped 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  Maoee.  This  is  the  treaty  that  Mr.  Flatt,  of  New  York,  who 
is  now  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  is  very  much  interested  in, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HoijiiND,  Yes,  sir;  this  treaty  was  necessary,  gentlemen,  be- 
nnitsp  thei  Stateft  would  not  orotect  their  cwme.     T  will  rafer  Rimin 
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to  my  State  of  Kansas.  We  made  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  and 
said  that  we  wanted  to  stop  the  spring  shooting.  We  were  killing 
millions  of  ducks  comin*;  over  from  the  Missouri  territory,  and  thev 
were  not  fit  for  food,  and  some  of  them  liad  eggs  in  them,  and  there 
was  no  sense  in  killing  them:  and  we  said  that  we  wanted  this  thing 
stopped.  They  said,  "'We  are  not  going  to  stop  it  unless  Oklahoma 
and  r^ebraska  stop  it.  We  are  not  going  to  deprive  our  sportsmen 
of  that  sport  unless  they  do.'' 

I  have  been  working  in  (me  State  and  know  that  enormous  viola- 
tions were  going  on  in  the  next  State:  but  I  could  not  go  there, 
because  I  always  had  a  box  full  of  reports  in  my  re^^ular  territory. 

The  thing  is  a  business  proposition,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  survey  will  have  sufficient  funds  and  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  hire  comj)etent  mefi  needed  to  put  on  the 
job.  The  United  States  chief  game  warden,  whom  I  know  person- 
ally, has  an  oiler  of  a  miu*h  higher  salary  than  he  is  getting,  but  he 
is  staying  on  because  his  heart  is  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  salary  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Holland.  $3,750.  The  job  of  assistant  chief  United  States 
game  warden  has  gone  begging  for  over  a  year.  Our  association  has 
done  its  best  to  Hnd  a  competent  man  and  get  him  down  here  to  take 
an  examinaticm  for  that  position,  but  it  has  been^  vacant  up  until 
10  days  ago  when  a  man  took  it  whom  I  know  personally,  took  it  be- 
cause he  is  interested  in  game  conservation. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  spoke  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
a  good  game  law  in  Missouri,  and  we  have  a  very  thorough  enforce- 
*ment  of  the  local  game  laws  of  Missouri.  AAV  have  a  game  warden 
in  every  county,  and  we  have  a  s[)lendid  system  of  enfcncement.  The 
opposition  in  Missouri  is  not  so  much  to  the  enfor(»enu»nt  to  the  game 
laws,  as  it  is  their  opposition  to  the  Federal  (lovernment  coming  in 
and  not  permitting  the  State  to  do  it.  They  claim  that  the  State  is 
the  owner  of  the  game  within  its  boundaries,  and  it  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  enforce  the  State  game  laws.  That  is  the  i^ason  for  the 
opposition  to  the  Federal  law  in  Missouri.  I  do  not  want  it  left  in 
the  record  that  the  people  in  Missouri  are  not  in  favor  of  protecting 
their  game,  because  they  are. 

Mr.  Maoee.  AA^ould  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  permit  a  man 
to  kill  75  ducks  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Rubey.  Xo:  they  would  not.  I  think  you  will  find  that  he 
can  be  prosecuted  under  the  State  law  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Holland.  He  can  be  prosecuted.  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Atchison,  Kans.,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  almost  a  Missourian,  because 
I  have  tramped  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River,  and  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  say  something  about  Missouri.  You  used  to  have  rigid  en- 
forcement over  there  under  Tarleton,  but  lately  it  has  not  been  the 
best. 

Mr.  Rfbey.  AA^ell,  I  think  I  will  have  to  take  exception  to  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Holland.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  their  laws  to-day  read  that 
you  may  kill  ducks  up  until  the  1st  of  May,  and  we  will  let  it  go 
at  that,  at  the  time  that  the  ducks  have  eggs  in  them,  if  they  are 
going  to  have  eggs  in  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Sheldon,  representing  the  Boone  &  Crockett  Club,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Howe,  representing  the  Campfire  Club  of  America,  have 
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condescended  to  come  down  here  to-day.  Their  associations  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  American  men,  and  they  are  all  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  law.  ^  They  feel  that  it  has  done  so  much  ^ood  that  more 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  enforce  it  ri«:idly  so  the  results  will 
benefit  every  Section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies,  is  perhaps  the  best-posted  man  in  America  to- 
day on  the  value  of  insectiverous  birds,  as  well  as  the  value  of  game 
birds,  and  if  you  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Pearson 
will  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You  spoke 
about  the  migratory  birds  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spoilsman,  and 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  food  that  is  produced  for  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Now,  in  your  work  of  surveying  the  situation  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  do  you  find  any  opposition  from  the  land- 
owner  or  farmer  on  account  of  the  sportslnen  going  over  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Once  in  a  while  you  do;  yes,  sir;  and  it  is  a  very 
just  complaint  at  times.  Some  of  the  depredations  they  do  are  as 
much  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  real  sportsman  as  they  are  in  the 
side  of  the  farmer,  although  he  has  not  suffered  greatly. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  you  trying  to  enfone  the  regulations  in  order 
to  overcome  that  complaint? 

Mr.  Holland.  Our  association  is,  but  that  does  not  come  under 
the  migratory  bird  act,  because  most  of  those  are  hunted  on  marsh 
land  and  lakes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  hunt  woodchucks  up  in  New  Hampshire  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  farmer  likes  to  have  them  killed,  too,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Ask  the  gentleman  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Holland? 

Mr.  Holland.  No. 


Sati  kday,  Jantaky  8,  1021. 

TrHEHri'U)SIS   among   AXIMAI.S. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Smith,  we  will  proceed. 

We  will  take  up  again  item  No.  59,  on  page  48,  that  being  the  item 

for  investigation  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  of  animals. 


] 


Mr.  Smith.  I  suggest  that  we  hear  Mr.  Everett  C.  Brown  first, 
)resident  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EVEBETT  C.  BEOWN,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEFBE- 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Hrown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  prepared  a  little  statement  that  I  desire  to  present,  and  will  add 
a  little  to  it  verbally.  I  was  delegated  to  attend  this  hearing  as  a 
rei)resentative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  organi- 
/.ation  I  have  been  president  durin«:  the  past  two  years.  For  your 
information  I  may  say  that  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  is  an 
association  of  live  stock  commission  merchants  in  the  membership  of 
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local  live  stock  exchanfj:es  at  all  the  leading  markets  of  the  United 
states. 

As  the  lepresentatives  of  shippers  of  live  stock  in  this  country  we 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  campaign  to  eradicate  tuberculosis. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  know  something  about  the  ent)rmous  loss  to 
the  live-stock  industry  which  is  being  caused  by  this  disease,  which  is 
now  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  hogs  is  causing  an  annual 
loss  of  approximately  $40,000,000.  According  to  statistics  which  we 
have  recently  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  total  number  of  hogs 
killc^l  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  was  38,981.914.  Of  that  number 
4,200.720,  or  10.9  per  cent,  were  retained  for  tuberculosis,  which 
means  that  they  showed  tubercular  lesions  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

Hogs  are  for  the  most  j^art  slaughtered  young,  and  the  bulk  of 
these  retained  for  tuberculosis  were  passed  for  food  because  the  dis- 
ease had  not  yet  advanced  to  a  stage  that  w^ould  require  their  con- 
demnation. In  nearly  all  of  these  retained  hogs  the  heads  are 
condemned. 

These  statistics  show  that  there  were  a  total  of  37,492  cattle  and 
65,609  hogs  wholly  condemned  as  inedible  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
This  means  that  3,(K)0  carloads  of  cattle  and  hogs  were  consigned  to 
the  rendering  tanks  for  grease  and  fertilizer  during  the  past  year, 
a  virtual  waste  of  approximately  20,000  carloads  of  feed  that  went 
into  these  animals.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  disease  of  tuberculosis 
is  not  discovered  imtil  the  cattle  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  after  they  are  paid  for  by  the  packers.  The 
packers,  however,  do  not  stand  this  loss.  They  know  the  average 
percentage  of  losses  caused  by  tuberculosis,  and  when  they  buy  they 
assume  that  a  certain  number  will  be  condemned  and  prices  are  made 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  that  can  not  be  true  in  all  cases,  can  it,  be- 
cause the  percentage  of  tubercidar  hogs  is  much  larger  in  some  sec- 
tions than  it  is  in  others,  with  the  result  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
coimtry  the  small  packers  at  least  do  bear  some  part  of  this  loss. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  that  in  several  of 
our  annual  meetings,  and  I  think  I  can  distinctly  remember  two 
different  annual  meetings  where  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  the 
large  packers,  frankly  stated  to  our  convention  that  they  estimated 
in  their  overhead  at  least  10  per  cent  on  every  car. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  true  as  to  the  large  packers  who 
slaughter  over  a  considerable  territory. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But,  as  to  some  of  the  small  packers  whose  supply 
comes  within  a  limited  area,  particularly  where  that  area  is  an  area  of 
high  percentage  of  tuberculosis,  they  are  obliged  to  bear  some  portion 
of  the  waste  or  loss  incident  to  condemnations. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  is  partially  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  in  certain  places  in  northwestern  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  where  the 
smaller  packers  have  plants,  that  they  have  found  cases  where 
tuberculosis  showed  in  perhaps  40  or  60  per  cent  of  the  hogs  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  they  are  bound  to  figure  that  into  their  overhead  as  far 
as  they  could  go,  but  they  could  not  go  far  enough. 
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Mr,  Akdeksox.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr,  Brown.  Wliiie  it  is  known  that  tuberculosis  is  found  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  the  condemnations  are  much  higher  at  some  mar- 
kets than  at  others.  It  stands  to  reason  that  any  market  where  the 
percentage  of  condemnations  runs  high  is  decidedly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  shippers  to  that  market.  The  commission  merchants  at 
these  markets  are  fully  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  and 
nil  of  the  principal  exchanges  in  the  Middle  West  have  recently 
made  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  every  way  possible 
the  cammign  now  wi^U  started  throughout  the  country,  which  we 
hope  will  not  only  keep  this  disease  under  control  but  will  actually 
rause  it  to  be  stampe<l  out  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  Chicago  T^ive  Stock  Exchange  was  represented  at  the  first 
hearing  on  this  subject  three  years  ago,  when  Congress  made  the 
first  appropriation  of  $500,000,  I  doubt  if  any  legislation  has  been 
enacted  during  recent  years  that  is  proving  as  good  an  investment 
as  the  appropriations  which  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  There  is  no  longer  anj' 
question  about  the  l>est  methods  to  employ  in  combating  this  scourge. 
The  great  need  is  for  more  men  engaged  in  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
breeding  and  dairy  lierds  of  rattle.  We  have  gone  far  enough  in 
this  campaign  to  know  that  the  time  required  to  stamp  out  tuber- 
culosis depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able. We  l)elieve  that  this  Congress  should  appropriate  not  less  than 
$3.(M)0JHK>  for  cooperative  work  with  the  various  States.  It  will  be 
the  best  kind  of  an  investment  from  an  economical  standpoint,  and 
if  the  campaign  is  successfully  waged,  it  will  undoubtedly  reduce 
to  a  large  extent  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  family. 

In  our  contact  with  the  shippers  of  live  stock  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  can  safely  say  that  no-undertaking  of  recent  years  is  more 
universally  commended  by  the  public  at  large  than  this  campaign  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis. 

I  also  wish  to  sav  regarding  the  appropriation  which  we  recom- 
mend, of  $3.000,(VKi;  we  already  understand  that  the  different  States. 
in  taking  up  tlieir  part  of  this  eradication  work— that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  States  will  a]»propriate  over  $4,000,000.  Working  on  the 
basis  that  the  fJo\-ernment  has  been  working,  whereby  the  State 
stan<ls  (me-third  of  the  condemnity  loss,  the  Government  one-third, 
and  the  owner  one-thir<l,  plus  what  he  saves  on  salvage,  we  believe 
the  Go\ernment  can  well  afford,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  losses 
that  are  sustained  by  reason  of  this  disease,  which  has  been  approxi- 
matefl  by  Government  authorities  at  $40,000,000  per  year,  that  it  is 
s<miething  constructive  if  we  arc  working  along  lines  of  eradicating 
this  disease. 

It  is  also  sometliing  in  my  opinion  that  everv'  branch  of  the  live- 
stock industry  is  concurrent  on.  The  producer,  the  packer,  the  com- 
mission man,  and  right  down  to  the  consumer — everybody  believes 
that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  do.  to  make  appropriations  which  will  help  eradicate  thiw 
disease. 

As  I  understand  from  the  authorities — and  I  think  Mr.  Smith 
will  liriiiir  that  out  Inter — since  tlirw-  vears  urn,,  which  was  thp  hio-h 
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mark  on  condemnations  for  tuberculosis,  tliere  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  kill- 
ings, of  approximately  20  per  cent.  Now,  we  have  this  disease  on 
the  run,  and  we  know  it  from  experiments  and  the  working  out  of 
the  appropriations  made  not  only  by  Congress  but  by  the  States, 
the  work  that  has  been  done  through  our  governmental  channels,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  channels,  like  our  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, where  we  established  a  sanitary  board  five  years  ago.  We 
figured  it  out  as  a  commercial  i)roposition  that  if  (\>iigress  and  the 
States  had  not  done  anything  that  it  was  the  salvation  of  the  live- 
stock industrv  to  start  some  work  that  would  eradicate  tuberculosis. 
It  now  is  showing  practical  results,  and  we  believe  it  .would  be 
almost  criminal  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  States 
did  not  meet  the  situation  by  appropriating  sufficient  sums  of  money 
to  carry  this  work  along. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  vou  desire 
to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  AndervSox.  Are  thete  any  (uiesticms?  If  there  are  not  any, 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  B.  SMITH,  BEFBESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 

IIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Brown  has  given  you  something  of  the  general 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  he  represents  the  National  Live  Stock 
Kxchange.  My  work  as  live  stock  commissioner  has  been  confined 
to  the  (^hicago  Live  Stock  Kxchange,  which  takes  in  quite  a  number 
of  the  Middle  West  States,  and  we  will  hear  later  from  some  men 
who  represent  the  more  local  districts — the  States — on  the  work  that 
is  in  progress  in  those  localities,  and  what  they  hope  to  do  in  the 
future. 

I  will  sa}-  that  while  I  was  coming  here  on  the  train  I  jotted  down 
certain  things,  because  I  think  it  takes  less  time  to  present  what  you 
have  to  say  by  having  a  memorandum  of  the  subject  to  l)e  covered 
instead  of  rambling  along  indiscriminately. 

While  tul)erculosis  is  causing  a  loss  to  the  country  far  in  excess  of 
any  other  disease,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  years  if  we  use  proper  methods  and  work  aggressively. 
Jus-t  as  in  fighting  a  fire,  a  few  licks  here  and  there  will  not  give  re 
suits.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  past  experience.  A  number  of 
States  have  been  working  on  tuberculosis  locally  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  losses  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Tlie  records  of  the  Ignited  States  Bureini  of  Animal  Industry' 
show  a  steady  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  tubercidosis  among  hogs, 
from  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  killed  under  Federal  inspection 
in  the  United  States  during  190S  to  11  per  cent  during  1920. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  an  increase  in  tuberculosis  in  hogs? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  increase  in  tuberculosis  in  the  liogs  through- 
out the  Ignited  States  as  a  whole.  T  may  say  that  represents  alniut  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hogs  killed  in  the  country :  that  is* 
00  i>er  cent  of  those  killed  are  under  Federal  inspection.  I  want  to 
say,  further,  that  this  represents  those  that  actually  show  lesions 
when  thev  are  killed.     We  know  that  a  great  manv  hogs  are  killed 
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before  the  lesions  are  observable,  and  the  disease  is  in  the  inci[)ient 
stage,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  hogs  of 
the  Ignited  States  to-day  are  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

To  stamj)  out  this  scourge  there  must  be  concerted  work  wherever 
the  disease  exists,  and  that  means  in  everv  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  a  (|uestion  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkkson.  1  imderstood  that  the  hog  crojy  practically  turns 
over  every  year.  Now,  this  contamination  of  a  hog  herd  gets  there, 
I  suppose,  from  the  cattle  or  from  contact  with  other  hogs — which 
is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mostlv  from  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mostlv  from  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes:  because  most  of  the  hogs  are  killed  young,  be- 
fore the  germs  are  given  off.  The  lesions  are  inside,  and  it  is  only  the 
older  sows  that  develop  these  advanced  cases,  and  they  may  give  off 
germs,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  00  or  95  per  cent  of  the  tuber<?u- 
losis  in  hogs  comes  from  cattle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  wav? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  milk,  or  the  droppings,  or  the  dead  carcasses. 

We  make  a  practice  in  Chicago  of  tracing  back  a  numl>er  of  dis- 
eased shipments,  and  it  quite  often  happens  that  when  we  trace 
back  a  bad  lot  of  hogs  and  correspond  with  the  owner,  we  find  tluit 
he  has  made  a  practice  of  feeding  dead  cattle  carcasses  to  those 
hogs.  An  instance  like  that  came  to  my  attention  a  short  time  ago. 
One  of  our  largest  feeders  in  Illinois  wrote  me  that  he  felt  sure  he 
could  explain  that  situation.  He  said  that  one  of  his  steers  began 
to  decline  in  flesh  and  died,  and  he  just-let  the  hogs  eat  the  carcass, 
and  there  developed  a  very  bad  situation  in  that  bunch  of  hogs. 

This  appropriation  made  by  Congress  three  years  ago  came  none 
too  soon.  It  was  legislation  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  the  country,  wisely  formulated,  and  it  has  already  given  encour- 
aging results.  It  was  so  worded  that  no  State  can  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  appropriation  without  providing  an  equal  sum 
through  legislative  action.  The  present  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
has  been  more  than  duplicated  oy  the  45  States  now  cooperating. 
The  total  appropriaticm  of  the  States  is  $2,8()0.(XX). 

A  central  administrative  organization  has  been  established  here 
in  Washington  which  is  cooperating  on  equal  and  harmonious  terms 
with  all  of  these  States.  To  date  72,000  herds  of  breeding  and  dairy 
cattle  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  a  large  number  of  reactors  have  been  slaughtered,  the 
premises  have  been  disinfected,  and  many  of  the«e  herds  are  now 
free  from  this  infection.  Four  years  ago  2.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
cattle  killed  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  United  States  showed 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  on  post  mortem.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920 
2.1  per  cent  of  the  total  kill  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  were 
retained  for  tuberculosis — a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  When  tul>ercu- 
losis  is  largely  eliminated  from  cattle  the  disease  automatically  dis- 
appears among  hogs,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
tuberculosis  among  hogs  comes  from  cattle  through  infected  milk, 
droppings,  and  from  eating  the  carcasses  of  cattle  which  have  died 
of  this  oisease. 
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My  work  as  live-stock  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  many  live-stock  breeders 
and  feeders  throughout  the  Middle  West.  There  is  a  pronounced 
sentiment  in  favor  of  extending  this  work.  Practically  every  State 
has  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  accredited  herd  testing.  The 
reimbursement  is  not  large — in  fact,  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
loss  on  valuable  pure-bred  cattle  slaughtered.  But  these  breeder> 
are  willing  to  stand  a  reasonable  share  of  this  loss  in  order  to  have 
a  clean  herd  and  wholesome  milk  for  their  families. 

The  great  need  at  this  time  is  more  man  power  in  eveiy  State.  Wt* 
have  in  Illinois  seven  veterinarians  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  seven  by  the  State  engaged  in  this  work,  which  means  but 
one  man  for  a  group  of  seven  counties.  We  should  have  one  mnii 
for  each  county,  and  if  this  could  be  made  ])ossible  tuberculosis  would 
be  stamped  out  of  more  than  half  the  counties  during  the  next  four 
vears. 

I  have  recently  written  to  all  State  ott\cials  to  learn  the  probable 
amounts  that  will  be  appropriated  for  tuberculosis  eradication  duriii*r 
the  ensuing  year.  The  total  for  20  States  heard  from  is  $2J(H).O0O. 
The  amount  from  all  Staters  will  in  all  probability  exceed  $3,50(),00'>. 
The  National  Government,  through  this  legislation,  j)roposes  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  It  would  follow  that 
the  work  will  be  curtailed  unless  Congress  appropriates  at  least 
$3,000,000  at  this  session.  A  national  appropriation  of  $;^,(H10,()Of> 
annually  during  the  next  four  years  for  tuberculosis  eradication 
would,  1  firmly  believe,  put  our  annual  loss  caused  by  this  disease 
below  $5,000,000,  while  now  it  is  between  $3(),000,rKX)  and  $40,000,000 
annually. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Now,  let  us  see.  You  exi)ect  $3,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  $4,000,000  from  the  Stales.  That  is  $7.- 
()00,()00.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  veterinarians  enough  to 
si)end  that  m<mev  profitably  and  economically,  without  any  vvaste? 

Mr.  Smith.  Hfow  is  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  vou  think  it  is  possible  to  *ivt  trained  men  to 
si)end  $7,0(X),0()0  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:  I  certainly  do.  There  are  a  great  many 
private  practitioners  in  different  i)arts  of  the  country  that  are  well 
qualified  to  take  up  this  work. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  there  any  supplemental  allowance  here? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.    They  ask  for  $500,000  additional. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  only  appear  to  have  asked  for  $K97S,S00 

Mr.  Smith.  We  feel  that  it  should  be  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  there  is  no  supplemental  estimate  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  this,  of  coui-se,  i-epresents  our  own  ideas  on  this. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  can  not  act  without  estimates  on  it. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  have  no  doubt  that  possibly  that  estimate  was  made 
before  we  knew  just  what  the  States  would  do.  AVe  now  have 
data  to  show  that  the  probabilities  are  that  the  States  will  appro- 
priate three  and  a  half  or  four  million  dollars,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  proposition  is  in  the  very  same  shape  as  a 
nunfil)er  of  others  which  were  taken  up  on  the  same  basis.  We  are 
finding  a  great  many  instances  that  work  has  been  begim  upon  a  fifty- 
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fifty  basis,  the  Federal  Government  takinf?  tlie  lead  in  it.  As  addi- 
tional States  came  in,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Federal  appropriations  to  keep  up  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  with  those 
of  the  States.    That  seems  to  be  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  regard  to  your  other  question,  Mr.  Andei'son,  on 
the  veterinarians,  I  may  say  that  the  automobile  industry  is  cutting 
down  the  work  of  private  practitioners  throughout  the  country  a 
great  deal.  There  is  not  neany  so  much  need  of  regular  practice  with 
horses,  etc.  I  think  that  we  could  get  the  number  of  veterinarians 
required,  without  any  doubt. 

We  should,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  look  u])on  this  as  an 
investment  rather  than  an  expenditure.  We  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  conserver  of  human  lives.  Gentlemen,  one-eighth  of  the  price  of 
one  modern  battleship  invested  in  this  enterprise  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over.  It  will  close  up  a  dangerous  leak  in  our  live-stock 
business;  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  producing  meat  and  milk:  and  it 
will  unquestionably  reduce,  to  a  large  extent,  the  death  rate  from 
human  tuberculosis,  which  disease,  according  to  public  health  sta- 
tistics, is  more  prevalent  throughout  the  country  than  any  other. 
We  believe  in  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  all  business, 
whether  public  or  private.  A  liberal  appropriation  to  expand  the 
work  of  stamping  out  tuberculosis  is  in  line  with  such  a  policy.  We 
know  that  your  committee  will  give  this  problem  the  consideration 
it  merits,  and  I  submit  it. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  bring  them  up,  and  I  will  answer  them  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  referred  to  an  inquiry  that  you  sent  out  to 
the  different  States  asking  for  the  estimated  appropriations  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  vou  include  in  vour  statement  a  list  of  the 
probable  appropriations  for  the  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  list  of  the  estimates  of  these  29  States.  The 
huieair.  T  find  this  morning,  has  a  complete  list  of  the  estimates  of 
all  States,  and  it  shows  a  total  of  something  over  $4,000,000. 

There  is  one  other  statement  I  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is 
this:  The  county  farm  bureaus  in  several  States  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  this  work,  and  they  are  cooperating  by  raising 
money  to  supplement  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Government 
and  the  States,  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  veterinarian  in  their 
own  ( ounty,  who  gives  his  time  to  their  own  herds.  It  just  shows 
what  the  septiment  is  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  this  kind 
of  work.  I  think  it  otfers  great  possibilities.  They  all  want  the 
disease  stamped  out. 

There  is  one  little  incident  that  I  want  to  mention  here.  In  one 
of  our  Illinois  counties  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  case  that  is  very 
interesting  to  me.  There  were  12  children  in  a  family  of  a  certain 
farmer,  and  11  of  those  children  were  breast  fed.  One  was  raised 
on  cow's  milk.  That  particular  child  became  sickly,  and  the  physi- 
cian was  called  and  diagnosed  the  case  as  tuberculosis.  He  suggested 
having  the  cows  tested.  They  did  so,  and  every  cow  reacted  to  the 
test,  and  the  cow  which  supplied  the  milk  to  this  child,  that  later 
died,  was  rotten  with  tuberculosis. 
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That  one  thing  has  popularized  the  work  very  much  in  that 
country,  and  they  all  want  testing  done.  I  know  of  any  number  of 
cases  of  that  kind,  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think,  Mr.  Smith,  the  committee  is  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  all  right.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
appropriations  are  relative,  and  they  have  a  certain  relation  to  the 
general  policy  which  we  assume  Congress  will  adopt  with  respect  to 
appropriations  generally.  The  committee,  of  course,  has  to  keep  in 
mind  that  relatively  all  the  way  through. 

Have  you  any  further  witnesses  whom  you  wish  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  editor  of  the  Iowa  Home- 
steader. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  have  a  telegram  addressed  to  myself  which  T  would 
like  to  read : 

.Tefferson  City,  Mo..  Januarjf  7.  1921. 
Mr.  Bellows  will  be  \iiiable  to  attend  benriuKs  on  tuberculosis  appropriutlonsas 
was  expected.     The  board  of  agriculture  unanimously  requests  that  0)njrresK 
appropriate  sufficient  money  for  this  jrreat  work  to  e(|uai   the  amounts  hein? 
appropriated  by  the  several  States. 

A.  T.  Nelson.  PrcMdent. 
Jewel  Maynks.  Sec  retard. 

These  gentlemen  are,  respectively,  the  president  and  secretary-  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  my  State. 
*   Mr.  AxoERsoN.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Thompson. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   JOHN   THOMPSON,   EDITOR  IN   CHIEF   OP 
PIEBCE'S  FAEM  WEEKLIES,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  there  has  never  been 
any  more  important  constructive  legislation  passed  than  when  this 
accredited-herd  olan  beranie  n  law  tlire(»  years  a^o.  T"p  until  then 
we  had  been  trying  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis, but  practically,  as  has  already  been  said,  little  was  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  the  farmers  were  not  for  it  in  those  days.  *It  was 
more  or  less  of  a  forced  proj^osition,  because  they  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  possibility  of  ridding  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
disease. 

Now,  since  the  accredited-herd  plan  has  gone  into  effect,  it  has 
become  clear  to  the  farmers  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
tuberculosis  will  be  eradicated  from  our  catttle,  and  that  means  also 
to  our  hogs  and  to  a  large  extent  also  from  our  chickens,  and  it 
means  the  eradication  of  human  tuberculosis. 

This  work  has  been  done  so  efficiently,  and  the  breeders  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  this  accredited-herd  plan,  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
demand  all  over  the  country  for  this  testing  to  be  done. 

Tn  Towa  alone  we  have  -^50  applications  on  file  that  can  not  l>e 
attended  to  because  both  the  State  and  Federal — well,  not  the  Fed- 
eral, but  our  State  appropriation  has  given  out.  For  the  last  two 
years  we  have  appropriated  $100,000  a  year  in  Iowa.  This  year  we 
expe(*t  to  got  $700,000.  but  we  shall  need  every  cent  of  it,  and  what 
we  can  get  from  the  Federal  Government  in  addition,  and  then  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  those  who  want  the  work  done. 

If  we  could  assure  the  farmers  to-morrow  that  we  would  have 
$700,000  available  from  the  State  and  a  half  million  from  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  get  a  thousand  applications 
inside  of  a  month. 

There  is  just  that  interest  among  the  farmers  in  Iowa  in  this 
work,  and  they  believe  in  it  to  that  extent. 

Speaking  for  the  agricultural  press.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  a  farm  paper  tnat  is  not  for  this  accredited 
herd  plan,  heart  and  soul.  If  there  are  any,  I  do  not  know  which 
it  is,  because  we  feel  that  it  will  mean  the  cleaning  up  of  our  cattle, 
and  it  will  mean  a  saving  of  this  enorriious  waste  of  cattle  and 
hogs  that  goes  on  every  year.  As  has  been  mentioned  here,  $50,000,000 
a  year  has  been  wasted  from  tuberculous  animals,  and  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste.  If  we  could  have  $3,000^000  from  the  Federal 
(Jovernment  this  year,  continuing  possibly  with  that  amount  for  the 
next  10  years,  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  we  would  practically  be 
rid  of  tuberculosis. 

It  would  be  the  most  advanced  step  that  any  country  in  the  world 
has  ever,  taken.  The  European  countries  are  full  of  tuberculosis. 
They  have  never  carired  on  any  concerted  work  such  as  we  are 
carrying  on  in  this  country  now.  That  will  mean  a  great  deal,  not 
only  directly  to  the  farmers  but  also  to  the  live-stock  industry  as  a 
whole  in  the  effect  on  foreign  countries.  "  The  United  States  has 
no  tuberculosis."  If  we  could  advertise  that,  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  our  live-stock  breeders.  Think  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
demand  for  American  live  stock  down  in  Argentina  and  Australia 
and  those  countries  that  are  beginning  to  buy  live  stock  from  us 
to-day.  It  would  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  that  way,  but  that  is 
only  incidental.  The  great  thing  would  be  the  real  help  here  in 
this  country  in  saving  this  enormous  waste  every  year,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  live-stock  prices  are  coming  down,  and  it  is 
harder  for  the  farmer  to  make  the  farm  profitable,  or  will  be  for 
many  years  to  come,  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  not  any  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  have  finished  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  T.  PRICE,  STBACVSE,  N.  T.,  EEPBESENT- 
ING  THE  D:EPABTMENT  OF  AOBICVLTirBE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  TOBE  AND  THE  HOLSTEIN-FBIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMEBICA. 

Mr.  Price.  My  name  is  F.  T.  Price,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Federal  Government  is  un- 
doubtedly very  important,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pure-bred  live-stock  industry.  I  would  like  to  speak  first  upon  that 
phase  of  it. 

The  pure-bred  industry  furnishes  the  basis  for  improving  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  country,  and  with  the  situation  as  it  is  the 
various  breeders  are  taking  up  this  work  under  the  impetus  that  was 
given  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
and  we  are  assured  in  that  way  that  we  are  getting  better  live  stock. 
We  are  getting  cattle  that  are  clean,  and  it  has  come  to  mean  a  whole 
lot  to  the  live-stock  industry  generally. 
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We  are  coming  to  realize  that  in  the  future  the  criterion  by  which 
people  will  buy  cattle  for  improving  their  herds  is  that  they  shall  be 
tested  by  the  federal  Government.  A  Federal  certificate  is  the  basis 
upon  which  people  are  buying  now. 

I  think,  Mr.  Anderson,  you  will  realize  that  in  Minnesota,  particu- 
larly, where  the  work  has  progressed  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Holstein-Friesian  industry,  to  the  point  where  the  State  has  as- 
sumed a  position  of  leadership.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  breeders  of 
Minnesota  are  in  a  position  to  get  better  prices  for  their  stock  and 
to  command  a  larger  market  than  they  otherwise  could. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  New  York  State.  Up  to  January  1  of  this  year,  approximately 
65  herds  have  been  fully  accreditecl  on  the  tuberculosis — free  ac- 
credited list.  Approximately  750  herds  have  passed  the  first  suc- 
cessful test,  in  the  process  of  becoming  accredited,  and  approximately 
1,500  herds,  aggregating  59,600  animals,  are  under  State  and  Fed- 
eral supervision  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone.  The  Stat^  has  now 
on  its  waiting  list  500  applications  for  tests,  and  that  means  that  the 
money  must  be  forthcoming  to  continue  this  work  that  has  been 
started,  and  this  is,  of  course,  very  largely  undertaken  by  owners 
of  pure-bred  cattle — Holstein-Friesian,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  and  Ayre- 
shires.  Those  associations  are  all  in  accord,  in  favor  of  as  liberal  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  as  can  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  New  York  State  spent  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Price.  I  was  just  going  to  give  you  that  information.  Mr. 
D.  W.  McLaurey,  head  of  the  Bureau  o^  Animal  Industry,  advises 
me  that  New  York  State  spent  last  year,  from  July  1, 1919,  to  July  1. 
1920,  $446,000  for  indemnities,  and  approximately  $50,000  for  opera- 
tions.   He  states  that  they  will  use  as  much  or  more  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion or  not,  but  the  proportion  of  the  cost  which  goes  to  administra- 
tion and  the  proportion,  which  goes  to  indemnities  in  New  York  is 
apparently  over  and  above  the  proportion  that  has  been  spent  under 
Federal  supervision.    Do  you  know  why  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  runs  about  50-50  under  the  Federal  appropria- 
tioiij  or  it  has  heretofore.    Now,  in  New  York  it  is  about  8  to  1. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  the  State  has  five  Federal  and  five  State  men  at 
work,  and  our  waiting  list  has  grown  to  be  of  considerable  size,  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  sufficient  men  in  the  field  at  work.  The 
States  that  are  leading  in  this  work  appear  from  the  Govern- 
ment reports  to  be  such  dairy  States  of  importance  as  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  New  York;  and,  I  may  say,  that  the  pure-bred  in- 
terests have  taken  hold  of  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  that  the 
future  health  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  will  be  safeguarded  by 
a  continuation  of  the  work  through  the  pure-bred  industry^  because 
the  pure-bred  industry  is  the  industry  tnat  builds  up  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  country. 

I  have  not  any  extended  remarks  to  make.  I  simply  wanted  to 
urge,  in  behalf  of  these  associations  that  I  represent,  the  continued 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  getting  veterinarians  in 
your  State? 
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Mr.  Price.  I  understand,  Mr.  Magee,  that  there  has  been  some 
trouble,  but  of  late  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  disappeared,  on  ac- 
count of  the  easing  up  of  the  laoor  situation  generally. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  If  there  are  no  further  q^uestions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Price. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  M.  SHOEMAKER,  ECCLESTON,  MD.,  BEFBE- 
SEiniNO  THE  NATIONAL  GXTEBHSET  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  just  give  your  name  and  your  position 
to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Eccleston,  Md.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said,  but  I 
can  indorse  everything  that  Mr.  Smith  has  said  in  presenting  this 
case. 

I  want  to  sav  that  in  my  association  with  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
I  have  never  fenown  them  to  take  anything  like  the  interest  in  any 
proposition  that  they  have  in  this  work.  They  are  raising  fimds 
themselves  so  as  to  add  a  man — to  keep  men  in  the  field.  Tnat  has 
never  occurred  before.  There  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind  but 
that,  as  far  as  the  pure-bred  industry  is  concerned  and  the  cattle  in- 
dustry generally,  and  the  health  of  infants,  they  are  all  closely 
wrapped  up  in  this  one  proposition. 

I  understand  the  latest  statistics  show  that  39  per  cent  of  the 
cliildren  under  5  years  of  age  that  died  with  tuberculosis  showed  un- 
mistakably that  it  was  of  tne  bovine  type,  so  that  there  can  not  be 
any  question  about  its  being  a  very  serious  problem  as  far  as  human 
welfare  is  concerned  and  the  health  of  the  country. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything,  but  I  certainly 
indorse  everything  that  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  and  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence in  Maryland  goes,  I  am  sure  that  the  herd  of  every  member  of 
the  Guernsey  Association  is  either  accredited  or  asking,  so  that  I 
think  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  popular  thing  that  I  have  ever 
known  amongst  the  farmers. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  F.  WOOD,  OF  MABTLAND,  BEFBESENTINO 
THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  AGBICIJLTUBE  AND  THE  STATE  AGBI- 
CTLTITBAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  represent  in  this  particular  instance  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Maryland,  and,  as  an  executive  officer,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

My  first  experience  with  this  disease  was  gained  in  Minnesota  from 
eight  years'  work  there,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  effect  of  the 
eradication  work  of  that  State  knows  the  importance  of  it  in  the  im- 

Srovement  of  the  herds  and  also  in  the  bringing  of  buyers  into  the 
tate. 

That  State  gets  buyers  from  Maryland,  New  York,  and  all  this 
eastern  country  on  account  of  its  reputation  for  having  herds  that 
are  free  from  tuberculosis.  Maryland  is  a  dairy  State  principally, 
and  has  a  very  large  number  of  very  fine  pure-bred  herds  of  Gruern- 
seys.  Jerseys,  and  Holsteins,  and  I  can  second  what  Mr.  Shoemaker 
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has  said,  that  I  have  never  in  my  experience  in  something  over  30 
years,  in  working  in  agricultural  education  and  extension  work, 
found  a  project  wliich  has  the  undivided  support  of  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  cities,  as  has  this  project. 

Our  people  in  Maryland  are  all  behind  it,  and  realize  that  until 
we  can  clean  the  tuberculosis  out  of  our  herds  that  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  other  States  in  the  production  of  pure-bred  stock,  and  we 
can  not  remove  the  danger,  successfully,  that  exists  in  any  untested 
cow.  You  can  pasteurize  milk,  and  have  laws  requiring  pasteuriza- 
tion, but  we  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  only  about  30  per  cent 
effective,  and  that  they  are  never  used  at  all  outside  of  the  large 
cities. 

As  Mr.  Shoemaker  said,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis 
among  young  children  conies  from  bovine  tuberculosis.  So  our 
people  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts,  are  behind  tiiis 
movement,  and  we  would  like  to  see  an  appropriation  which  we  feel 
should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the  live-stock  industry 
generally  and  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Anpehhox.  If  there  are  no  questicms,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  W.  A.  WENTWOBTH,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 
REPRESENTING  THE  IOWA  DAIRT  COTTNCIL  AND  THE  IOWA 
STATE  BAIRT  ASSOCIATION;  DR.  J.  A.  EIERNAN,  BTJREATT  OF 
ANIMAL  INDTTSTRT;  MR.  A.  F.  WOOD;  MR.  JOHN  THOMPSON; 
AND  MR.  EVERETT  C.  BROWN. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  am  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Iowa  Dairy 
Council,  but  to-day  am  representing  the  Iowa  otate  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, of  which  I  happen  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  vice  president. 

I  am  also  the  owner  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Up  to 
three  years  ago  I  was  actively  interested,  and  solely  interested,  in 
the  production  of  pure-bred  live  stock.  We  had  at  that  time,  I  feel, 
one  of  the  few  free,  clean  herds  from  tuberculosis  in  the  State  and 
found  it  veiy  difficult  to  secure  animals  to  introduce  into  our  herd 
which  would'  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  cleanliness  of  our  herd, 
in  so  far  as  this  disease  was  concerned. 

I  am  just  going  over  a  little  of  the  situation  in  Iowa,  because  I  feel 
that  Iowa  at  this  time  has  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the  work. 

As  Mr.  Thompson  has  stated,  at  tne  present  time  Iowa  has  some 
eight  hundred  and  odd  herds  which  are  free  from  tuberculosis.  We 
have  over  800  which  are  on  the  waiting  list.  Interest  has  grown  in 
Iowa  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There  was  about  a  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  appropriation  before  Iowa  took  any  hold 
or  began  to  cooperate  in  the  work,  so  that  all  of  this  work  has  been 
done  m  these  two  years. 

As  Mr.  Thompson  explained  to  you^  we  expect  to  get  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $700,000  for  State  work  m  Iowa  this  coming  year  and 
the  year  following.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  that  in  order 
to  meet  all  of  the  requests  which  are  coming  into  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  that  State. 

For  two  years  I  was  engaged  as  agricultural  county  agent  in  one 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Iowa.    I  was  in  that  countv  at  the  time 
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that  this  work  started.  That  county  perhaps  took  the  lead  in  making 
applications  for  this  work,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  as  large, 
if  not  a  larger  percentage,  of  pure-bred  breeders.  Those  men  took 
the  lead.  However,  the  men  wno  are  breeding  grade  animals,  those 
are  probably  the  largest  percentage  of  farmers  and  breeders  in  Iowa, 
rapidly  followed,  and  at  the  time  that  I  left  this  particular  county 
there  was  then  an  equal  number  of  grade  breeders  and  pure-bred 
breeders  who  had  made  application  for  this  work.  I  understand  at 
the  present  time  in  the  State  there  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  men 
whose  herds  are  under  supervision  who  have  applied  for  the  work — 
60  per  cent  are  breeding  pure-bred  animals,  and  40  per  cent  are  breed- 
ing grade  animals.  However,  there  is  a  much  larger  interest  coming 
about  on  the  part  of  the  grade  breeders. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly,  for  example,  the  town  of  Lake 
Mills,  in  Iowa,  which  is  a  place  of  possiblv  800  population,  one  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  adequate  milk  supply.  They  have  felt 
the  need  of  this  work  and  have  brought  all  of  the  cows  which  are 
supplying  milk  for  that  town  together  in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
whereby  they  have  submitted  those  animals  to  the  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  as  is  carried  on 
at  the  present  time. 

A  similar  instance  is  Strawberry  Point,  where  the  population  is 
about  1,400.  There  are  probably  other  towns  of  about  tnat  size  to 
which  we  could  refer. 

I  also  feel  that  the  work,  as  it  is  conducted  at  the  present  time,  is 
far  more  effective  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  than  any  en- 
forced regulations  or  laws  could  accomplish.  A  noticeable  example 
of  that  is  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  a  city  of  a  population  of  prob- 
ably between  fifty  and  sixtv  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  About  10  years  ago  Cedar  Rapids  passed  a  law  or  ordinance 
requiring  all  milk  which  was  distributed  m  Cedar  Rapids  to  either 
be  pastuerized  or  be  from  a  tuberculosis-free  herd. 

At  that  time  two  or  three  of  the  dairymen  in  that  district,  pro- 
cUicers  iii  that  district,  carried  that  ordinance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Io^Ya  und  there  defeated  its  effect.  In  other  words,  there  was  not 
public  sentiment  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  enforcement  of  such  an 
ordinance  as  that.  That  same  dairyman  who  was  active  in  carrying 
that  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  to-day  placed  his  herd 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  and 
out  of  200  men  who  are  producin;^:  milk  for  the  cit}'  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
50  have  already  made  application.  There  would  have  been  more 
than  that  had  it  seemed  possible  for  them  to  secure  the  work.  Of 
those  50  who  have  made  application  only  about  15  of  them  have  been 
able  to  have  the  test  applied  to  their  herds,  due  to  the  situation  of 
finances  of  the  w#rk  in  the  State. 

The  State  of  Iowa  at  the  present  time  is  paying  a  larger  amount 
per  head,  both  on  grades  and  pure  breds,  m  inclemnities  than  the 
Federal  appropriation  allows.  Consequently  we  feel  that  in  Iowa, 
where  we  are  expecting  to  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000 
in  order  to  keep  that  work  going  as  it  has  been,  that  we  should  have 
at  least  $300,000  or  $350,000  Federal  money.  Federal  supervision 
and  Federal  cooperation  is  the  thing  which  has  made  the  work  suc- 
cessful in  the  State,  and  I  feel  that  the  interest  which  is  evidenced  in 
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Iowa  and  their  almost  voluntary  willingness  to  take  on  this  work^ 
and  having  two  representatives  down  here  to-day  to  urge  this  upon 
your  committee  in  any  other  way  that  we  can,  to  keep  the  funds  in 
an  adequate  amount,  so  that  the  eradication  of  the  disease  in  Iowa 
can  progress  in  proportion  to  the  demands — I  say  "'demands"  be- 
cause it  is  practically  a  demand  in  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  the 
breeders  in  this  State.     I  know  from  personal  contact  with  the  two 
gentlemen,  the  Federal  supervisor  and  the  State  veterinarian,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  them  to  apportion  the  work  with  the  limited 
number  of  veterinarians  and  the  limited  amount  of  money  that  they 
have  out  over  the  State,  so  that  it  keeps  these  various  breeders  satis- 
fied, and  it  keeps  them  from  practically  coming  down  to  Des  MoinaB 
and  stirring  up  trouble  with  them  because  they  have  not  come  down 
to  their  farms,  when  possibly  they  have  had  their  application  in  for 
a  period  of  six  months  to  a  year,  and  some  of  them  longer. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  the  work  in  Iowa  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Mos^ 
cropp,  who  was  to  be  here  to  represent  Minnesota,  and  he  tells  of  his 
inability  to  be  here,  but  he  says  that  Minnesota  is  squarely  beliind 
this  program,  and  as  a  former  member  of  the  Minnesota  Sanilaty 
Board  I  may  say  this,  which  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  already 
know,  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  the  leader  in  this  work. 
Minnesota  has  the  largest  number  of  accredited  herds  of  anv  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  sentiment  among  all  the  breeders  and  larmeis 
in  Minnesota  is  strongly  in  favor  of  extending  this  work  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "accredited  herd"?  One  that 
has  been  passed  on?    Do  you  mean  it  is  free  from  tuberculosis? 

Mr.  Smith.  An  accredited  herd  is  this:  It  is  called  tuberculosis- 
free  accredited  herd,  and  certified  as  such  after  every  individual  in 
the  herd  passes  two  successful  tests* 

Mr.  Magee.  How  far  apart? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  an  interval  of  one  year  apart.  They  must  pass 
two  successful  annual  tests  or  thi'ee  successful  semiannual  tests,  and 
then  the  herd  is  certified  as  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  the  next  grade  you  call  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  "  Once  tested,"  where  they  pass  one  test  without  show- 
ing any  disease.  They  are  in  process  of  oeing  accredited.  When  a 
man  has  a  tuberculosis-free,  accredited  herd,  he  is  privileged  to  ship 
his  cattle  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  without  any  restrictions. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  herd  has  been  credited? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  if  the  herd  has  been  credited.  • 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  action  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  cooperating.    All  of  this  work  is  done  cooperatively. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  have  some  more  questions 
from  your  committee.  This  is  such  a  tremendous  subject  that  we  can 
not  cover  it  all,  but  if  you  have  a  question,  we  would  like  very  much 
to  have  any  opportunity  to  go  into  it. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  I  think  the  chairman  stated  the  question  pretty 
squarely,  and  that  is  that  not  only  on  this  occasion^  but  upon  others, 
it  is  a  question  with  us  of  money.  No  questions  that  we  could  ask 
you  would  help  the  situation,  I  am  sure.  I  think  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  all  in  sympathy  with  this  work.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  tliat.  It  is  only  a  question  with  us  of  how 
much  we  have  to  spend  along  this  particular  une. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  like. to  ask  for  information :  Take  the  different 
herds  of  cattle  in  the  State,  what  method  does  the  Government  use 
in  making  examination  of  those  herds?  Do  they  wait  for  voluntary 
applications  to  be  filed  by  the  owners,  or  what  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  asked  a  question  on  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  I  ask  that  Dr.  Kier- 
nan,  who  is  with  the  bureau,  who  came  here  to-day,  to  answer  just 
such  q^uestions.  I  say  this  is  a  matter  of  policy  of  the  bureau,  and  I 
am  ffomff  to  ask  Dr.  Kiernan  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
generally,  as  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Government  is  able,  through 
its  methods  of  operations,  to  reach  the  clairy  cows  generally  through 
the  State. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kiernan.  When  the  work  started,  in  1917,  it  was  divided 
into  three  branches :  First,  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  the  pure- 
bred herds  of  cattle.  That  is  known  as  the  accredited-herd  plan. 
The  next  project  is  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  circumscribed 
areas;  that  is,  to  go  into  a  county  or  into  a  township,  or  wherever 
people  want  it  done,  and  clean  up  the  tuberculosis  in  the  township 
or  the  county.  Now,  we  are  doing  that  in  some  counties  in  New 
York  State.  "  For  instance,  in  Otsego  County  and  Essex  County  they 
are  carrying  on  work  like  that.  It  contemplates  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  from  all  the  cattle  in  those  two  counties.  A  few 
weeks  ago  at  Ithaca,  at  a  meeting  up  there,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mouslv  adopted  providing  that  every  county  in  New  York  State 
should  take  up  this  work.  We  are  doing  that  in  most  States.  We 
are  doing  it  in  Missouri,  right  around  St.Xouis  County. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  tuberculosis-free  counties  are  there 
now  ?    Are  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Kiernan.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some.  For  instance,  in  Missis- 
sippi, Clay  County  was  really  one  of  the  first  counties  that  was  able 
to  clean  up. 

In  Hoard's  Dairyman  there  was  an  article  entitled  "  The  first  free 
county  in  the  United  States" — Barron  County,  Wis. — where  they 
have  carried  on  a  campaign  and  tested  every  animal  in  that  county, 
at  a  very  nominal  cost  also. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  the  point  I  was  interested  in — just  how 
f  ar-i-eaching  the  work  is  carried  on,  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Kiernan.  When  it  first  started  there  were  only  a  few  States 
that  had  appropriations  to  go  on  with  the  work.  That  was  in  1918. 
Now  it  is  in  operation  in  45  States.  Besides  doing  credit  herd  work, 
we  are  doing  area  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  course,  we  all  know,  I  think,  that  a  good  many 
farmers  would  be  a  little  diffident  about  nushin^  forward  an  applica- 
tion to  have  their  herds  tested.  Just  what  enovis  does  the  Federal 
Gt>vemment  make  toward  reaching  the  cattle  generally?* 
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Mr.  Kjernan.  Well,  meetings  are  held  in  counties.  They  are 
arranged  for  by  the  State  authorities,  and  they  go  around  to  the  farm 
bureaus  and  they  tell  them  about  this  work  being  carried  on.  Those 
counties  organize  in  live-stock  associations  and  agree  to  take  up  the 
work  in  communities. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  assume  more  or  less  activity  on  the  part  of  the  States! 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magi:e.  With  reference  to  their  milk  siipplies? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  cities  also.  When  this  work  started, 
it  started  purely  on  an  economic  basis.  The  Federal  Government 
said,  "  We  are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  public-health 
side  of  the  question."'  But  in  practically  everj^  Stnte  that  phase  of 
the  question  is  becoming  more  prominent  all  the  time.  Cities  and 
towns  and  boards  of  health  demand  that  you  take  this  work  iip  from 
a  public-health  standpoint.  It  is  not  a  local  proposition.  It  is  in 
operation  in  Maine,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  ntate  of  Florida,  and 
the  State  of  Texas — in  every  State  that  interest  seems  to  be  just  as 
intense.  There  is  absolutely  no  State  law,  city  law,  or  Federal  law 
trying  to  coerce  people  into  it.  We  have  steered  clear  of  any  kind 
of  coercion  or  coercive  measures,  putting  it  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
we  believe  that  is  one  reason  why  the  farmers  are  taking  to  it  so  well. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Just  on  that  question — how  do  you  propose,  when  you 
go  into  a  county,  to  get  the  people  of  that  county  to  agi^ee  to  this 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Well,  the  solution  of  it  is  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  if  one  or  two  herds — we  start  early,  testing  a  few  herds  in  there, 
and  we  form  the  nucleus  for  that  sentiment  in  that  coimty.  When  a 
man  gets  his  herd  cleaned  up,  his  neighbor  wants  his  herd  cleaned 
up.  Two  or  three  neighbors  get  it  around  here,  and  their  neighbors 
are  not  tested;  and  tney  demand  that  the  neighbors'  herds  come 
under  the  test. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  do  you  get  at  the  sentiment  of  the  county  ?  How 
do  you  find  out,  for  instance,  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  a 
test  ?    You  have  to  get  their  consent  before  you  can  go  into  it. 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Well,  at  first,  when  the  work  started,  all  the  pure- 
bred cattle  associations  of  the  United  States  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  start  this  work  through  then*  journals  and  the  agricultuitil 
papers  and  the  dailv  press ;  they  recommended  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  But  1  am  trying  to  get  down  to  the  practical  proposi- 
tion. Suppose  you  want  to  go  into  a  county.  Xow,  then,  you  have 
got  to  have  some  method  by  which  you  can  get  the  consent  of  the 
people  in  that  county,  if  you  go  in  ana  clean  up  that  county. 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  a  great  many  of  the  States  permit 
the  county  commissionei*s  to  cooperate  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  in  the  practical  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Well,  you  find  John  Smith  out  there  who  has  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  he  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this;  what 
do  you  do  with  him  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  operates  practically.  We  are 
working  over  in  Maryland.  The  people  subscribed  $2,(K)0  to  carry 
on  the  work  and  the  State  was  cooperating.  They  got  into  a  com- 
munity where  practically  everybody  wanted  their  herds  tested,  and 
there  was  one  man  in  there  that  had  a  pretty  large  dairy  herd^  and 
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he  said,  '^  No;  I  don't  believe  in  the  tuberculin  test.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  herd  tested."  The  inspectors  kept  away  from  him.  They 
did  not  annov  that  man,  but  when  the  herds  all  around  about  him 
were  tested,  that  man  can  not  go  to  church,  he  can  not  so  to  the  store, 
and  he  can  not  get  on  the  train,  but  what  his  neighbor  will  say, 
"  Why  don't  you  have  your  herd  tested?" 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  is  just  public  sentiment,  then  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  price  of  the  herds  that  were 
tested,  as  compared  with  his?  , 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  We  are  told  by  the  owners  of  credited  herds  that 
they  get  some  25  to  50  per  cent  more  for  these  cattle  that  are  known 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  than  cattle  the  health  of  which  they  know 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  Brown.  Hasn't  that  got  some  effect  on  the  citizen  who  declined 
at  first  to  have  his  herd  tested  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Magee.  Along  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Rubey,  you  do  not  use 
anything  or  have  no  authority  to  use  anything  except  persuasion? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  That  is  all,  and  we  do  not  want  anything  else. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  anybody  objects  you  let  him  alone  until  he  gets 
ready  I 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  county  agents 
have  been  rather  active.  In  four  counties  in  Illinois  they  have  taken 
a  very  active  part,  and  the  farmers  pretty  nearly  have  agreed  to 
have  their  heros  tested — purely  a  voluntary  agreement. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  tried  to  bring  that  out  in  that  one  instance 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  10  years  ago  the  ordinance  requiring 
tuberculosis  free  milk  was  taken  into  the  courts  by  the  farmers  in 
that  district,  whereas  to-day  the  fellow  who  was  the  instigator  and 
leader  of  that  action  has  submitted  his  herd  voluntarily  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Did  Ihe  court  pass  on  the  ordinance? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  legal  term,  but  the 
court  made  it  ineffective.  They  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa 
with  that  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  Iowa,  as  I  stated,  we  have  850  men  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  and  they  just  came  in.  We  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  tell 
them  that  it  is  good.  There  are  850  waiting  without  heing  asked  to 
do  anything,  and  they  come  in  all  the  time.  There  will  be  a  thou- 
sand more  come  in  when  our  next  appropriation  comes  in.  We  do 
not  need  any  propaganda. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Government's  rela- 
tion to  this  that  ought  not  be  overlooked.  We  have  been  doing  this 
testing  in  the  States  independently  for  some  years  before  the  Gov- 
ernment came  in.  The  trouble  was  that  we  could  not  control  the  sit- 
uation. The  testing  was  done  by  veterinarians  who  were  not  compe- 
tent sometimes.  We  had  no  way  of  weeding  out  locally.  The  farm- 
ers very  generally  lost  confidence  in  the  work.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment came  in  they  have  not  only  tested  herds  and  certified  herds,  but 
they  have  certified  the  veterinarians,  and  it  has  given  us  a  means  of 
weeding  out  the  incompetent  men  or  the  men  who  do  plugging,  if 
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you  know  what  that  is.  The  fact  that  the  Government  has  come  and 
taken  a  careful  stand  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  the  interest  obtained  in  the  work  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Surelv. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  has  pointed  out 
that  the  request  submitted  to  you  was  for  a  million  some  nine  hun- 
dred and  odd  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  AndeAson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  recollect 

Mr.  Magee.  You  understand,  under  the  law  written  estimates  are 
submitted  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  recollect,  on  previous  appropriations— 
I  think  I  appeared  before  the  conference  committee  at  the  time 
Chairman  Lever  was  handling  this  matter,  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly there  was  an  estimate  at  that  time  which  the  committee  ex- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  this  committee,  in  their  find- 
ings, in  any  investigations,  found  that  the  State  appropriations  were 
so  large  that  in  their  good  judgment  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
appropriation  over  that  recommended,  if  it  was  within  your  province 
to  do  It? 

Mr.  ANDERfitoN.  It  is  entirely  so.  The  next  question  would  be 
whether  we  would  get  it  through  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
not.  But  it  is  not  the  practice,  as  a  rule,  to  exceed  the  estimates  of 
the  departments. 

Mr.  jVIagee.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  committee  would  ordinarily 
make  a  larger  appropriation  for  a  department  than  the  Secretary  of 
that  department,  under  the  law,  had  requested. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  done  three  years  ago.  Congress  appro- 
priated twice  what  the  Secretary  estimated.        % 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  act 
in  the  premises.  I  am  talking  about  the  proposition.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  feel 
justified  in  voting  for  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  department 
which  would  spend  the  money  had,  under  the  law,  specifically  re- 
quested the  committee  to  make,  through  the  estimate  submitted.  I 
only  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  have  in  my  office  a  telegram  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  of  this  country,  which  urges  me 
to  support  this  proposition.  He  is  a  neighbor  oi  mine  and  a  con- 
stituent, and  I  kiiow  him  very  well.  I  am  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion myself,  being  a  breeder;  also,  from  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, who  writes  me  a  personal  letter,  hoping  that  I  will  do  as 
much  as  a  Member  of  Congress  can  for  this  proposition,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  financial  condition  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  not,  the  committee  will  hear  Congressman  XJp- 
shaw  on  the  warehouse  item. 
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Saturday,  January  8, 1921. 

tuberculosis  among  animals. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  M.  LOOHIS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  SEPAE- 
SENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE  ANB  THE  NATIONAL  DAIST 
ITNION. 

Mr.  Loom  IS.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  also  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union. 

We  received  at  our  office  to-day  both  a  telegram  and  a  letter  from 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Hogue,  of  New  York,  asking  us  to 
appear  here  to-daj'^  in  the  interest  of  the  item  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis.  I  am  from  New  York,  and  am  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hogue  and  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
New  York  State,  as  I  was  connected  with  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission  for  two  years.  Both  on  behalf  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson. 
Washington  representative  of  the  Grange,  and  on  my  own  behalf 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  hearty  accord  with  the  appearances 
of  the  other  gentlemen  here  to-day  for  the  largest  appropriation  pos- 
sible for  the  eradication  of  this  bovine  tuberculosis — as  large  as  you 
gentlemen  can  see  your  way  clear  to  allow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  for. the  saieguarding  of  the  dairy  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

January  12,  1921. 

bovine  tuberculosis  eradication. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEPBESENTATIVE  McABTHUB,  OF  OBEOON. 

Mr.  McArthur.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  only  a  private  ques- 
tion which  is  of  great  concern  to  tHe  cattle  owners  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  likewise  a  question  in  which  the  public  has  a  decided  inter- 
est. The  question  of  immediate  financial  losses  to  owners  whose 
animals  may  react  is  one  that  causes  many  a  breeder  to  hesitate  be- 
fore deciding  to  have  his  herd  tested^  but  where  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  agree  to  cooperate  in  sharing  the  losses  most  pro- 
gressive breeders  are  willing  to  have  the  test  applied.  The  interest 
of  the  public  lies  in  having  a  clean,  wholesome  supply  of  meat  and 
dairy  products,  and  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  expendi- 
tures from  the  public  fund  where  tne  breeder  shows  a  willingness  to 
cooperate.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  tuberculosis  eradication, 
and  Accredited  Herd  List  No.  3,  recently  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  a  splendid  record  of  accomplishment.  This 
list  shows  that  4,699  herds  of  cattle  containing  more  than  125,000 
animals  have  qualified  for  the  Accredited  Herd  List  by  passing  two 
annual  or  three  semiannual  tests  without  a  reactor  or  a  suspect, 
while  16,599  herds  containing  more  than  200,000  animals  have  passed 
one  test  with  a  view  of  being  accredited.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country  entire  areas  and  even  counties  have  been  pronounced  as 
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tuberculosis  free  by  State  and  Federal  authorities  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose. 

The  various  breed  associations  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion, and,  as  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  I  have  been  requested  to  recommend  to  your  committed 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  item  in  your  bill  for  $1,978,800 
for  this  very  important  work.    I  may  add  that  I  am  the  owner  of 
an  accredited  herd  of  Jerseys  in  Oregon,  and  that  the  advantages  of 
having  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  one's  herd  are  so  numerous  and 
weighty  that  I  recommend  the  tuberculosis  test  to  every  breeder  id 
the  country  in  the  hope  that  the  "  white  plague  "  among  cattle  thD 
eventually  disappear  in  the  United  States,  and  that  consumers  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  will  be  assured  of  a  wholesome  supply  of 
these  all-important  foodstuffs. 


January  12,  1921. 
fire  protection  in  national  forests. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEPBESENTATIVE  McAETHTTB,  OF  OREGON. 

Mr.  McArthur.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  item  of  $400,000  for  fire  protection  in 
our  national  forests  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  area  of  that 
State  is  included  in  these  forests. 

The  far  Western  States  contain  a  large  percentage  of  the  timber 
wealth  of  our  country,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  properly  con- 
serving this  timber  and  in  an  intelligent  and  constructive  policy  of 
forestry  are  organized  with  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association.  This  organization  embodies  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  At 
its  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  December  6  and  7, 
1920,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

RI':80L\'TI0NS   OF   WESTERN    FORESTRY    ANi)   C'DNSSFUIVATION    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association,  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled, with  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montant. 
being  representetl  by  Federal  and  State  official  as  well  as  private  owners  «f 
tiniberland,  hereby  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  State  nctiviticH. — We  urge  the  five  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  c^ontain  5T 
j>er  cent  of  the  Nation's  timber  supply,  to  enact  such  laws  and  make  such  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  their  enforcement  as  will  safeguard  timber  crops,  en- 
courage forest  growing  on  such  lands,  the  chief  value  of  which  lies  in  growing 
forests,  and  thereby  help  to  assure  permanence  of  our  dominant  Industry.  It  Is 
also  urged  that  steps  be  taken  by  cmr  various  States  to  enter  the  field  of  forest 
growing  by  acquisition  of  forest  lands  to  be  held  and  u.anaged  as  State  forests. 
This  with  a  view  to  ultimate  profit  for  the  States  and  as  an  object  lesson  for 
private  owners  of  timber  tracts. 

2.  Federal  Weather  Bureau. — The  Tnited  States  Weather  Bureau  each  ye;ir 
beccmies  of  greater  assistance  in  forest  protection  effort.  In  order  to  i>erfect  its 
work  of  forecasting  dangerous  conditions  further  experimental  work  Is  required, 
and  it  Is  urged  upon  Congress  that  the  small  appropriation  needed  for  this  work 
be  Immediately  provided. 

3.  Experiment  stations, — The  Federal  Government  should  continue  and  ex- 
tend Its  experimental  work  looking  to  better  utilization  and  handling  of  forest 
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products.    Field  experiment  stations  should  also  be  maintained  throughout  the 
West  as  a  means  for  studying  fire,  grazing,  reforestation,  and  other  problems. 

4.  Aeroplane  patrol, — Aeroplane  patrols  have  been  oi>erated  in  California  and 
Oregon  the  past  two  s*»asons.  Experience  has  shONMi  that  aeroplanes  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  detecting  and  locating  tires  and  that  their  use 
assures  a  decided  advance  in  protection  methods.  We  commend  the  progres- 
slveness  of  the  War  Department  in  allowing  the  use  of  airplanes  for  this 
important  worlv  and  urge  extension  of  patrol  to  the  forests  of  the  entire  Pacitic 
coast  in  cooperation  with  protection  agencies.  We  also  urge  upon  the  War 
Department  need  for  furnishing  the  air  service  with  type  of  plane  which 
will  make  patrol  more  safe  and  efficient.  The  western  department  of  the 
United  States  Army  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  air  patrol  of  forests  a  success, 
and  we  especially  commend  their  excellent  cooperation. 

5.  Wir9l€s^  telephones. — The  work  being  done  by  the  Forest  Service,  other 
departments  of  the  (iovernment,  and  private  enterprise  in  perfecting  the  use 
of  the  wireless  telephone,  witb  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  factor  in  forest- 
protection  effort,  is  to  be  commended.  The  development  of  such  service  to  u 
point  where  it  can  be  cheaply  and  efficiently  used  will  mean  the  saving  in 
the  Pacitic  Coast  States  alone  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

6.  Tribute  to  Maj.  Arnold. — On  behalf  of  ali  western  forest  interests  we  desire 
particularly  to  voice  appreciation  of  the  great  service  given  to  forest  protection 
by  Maj.  H.  H.  Arnold,  of  the  air  service,  through  his  untiring  effort  to  perfect 
air  patrol  from  the  inception  of  this  project  to  his  long  trip  to  help  us  at  this 
meeting. 

7.  Care  with  fire  in  loyginy  operations. — It  Is  urged  that  greater  effort  be 
made  to  standardize  equipment  and  methods  of  preventing  fires  In  logging 
camps.  Protection  agencies  may  well  give  particular  attention  to  this  phase  of 
their  work,  which  is  each  year  becoming  of  greater  Importance. 

8.  Vmtcd  states  Forest  Seri>lce. — We  again  commend  the  Federal  Forest 
Service  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  which  It  has  always  shown  to- 
ward matters  affecting  the  lumber  Industry  and  forest  protection  In  particular. 
With  its  organization  of  trained  men  It  has  constantly  been  In  the  forefront 
In  suggesting  and  putting  Into  effect  Improvements  which  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  Industry.  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  need  for  providing 
ne<vssary  funds  for  expansion  of  the  work  of  this  service,  which  has  a  field  of 
usefulness,  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests,  and  we 
also  desire  to  point  out  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  compensation  for 
public  officials  engaged  In  forest  work. 

9.  Troops  for  forest  protection. — ^We  again  urge  upon  Congress  and  the  War 
Department  the  need  for  establishment  of  sununer  field  posts  throughout  the 
timbered  portions  of  the  Northwest  and  the  training  of  troops  along  fire-pro- 
tection lines  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  flre-flghtlng  force. 
We  further  believe  that  such  training  would  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  both 
ofilcers  and  men  as  preparation  for  actual  warfare. 

10.  Survey  of  forest  resources. — We  again  urge  and  recommend  to  forest 
Industry  generally  that  it  give  similar  Indorsement  to  a  provision  by  Congress 
for  a  survey  or  census  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country  which  will  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  timber  available  for  industrial  uses,  the  current  con- 
sumption of  forest  products,  the  probable  regional  requirements,  the  production 
of  forests  by  growth  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  such  other  matters  the 
knowledge  of  which  Is  necessary  In  order  that  a  national  forest  policy  may  be 
more  intelligently  carried  forward. 

11.  Insect  control. — ^We  urge  State  and  Federal  appropriations  to  enable  the 
State  experiments  stations  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  to  carrj*  on  investigations  of  methods  of  Insect  control  in  order  that 
heavy  loss  to  the  forests  of  these  States  through  insect  depredations  may  be 
avoided. 

12.  Fuel  oil. — The  past  10  years'  use  of  oll-burnlng  engines  In  forested  areas 
has  been  urged  as  a  conservation  measure.  Present  shortage  of  fuel  oil 
threatens  to  nullify  the  progress  made  In  the  direction  of  more  general  use 
of  such  oll-bumlng  equipment.  We  therefore  urge  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  Government  bureaus  to  use  every  possible  means  looking  to  putting  on 
the  preferred  list  the  fuel  oil  needs  of  those  operating  In  forested  areas,  with  a 
view  to  sustaining  the  present  standard  of  forest  protection. 

13.  National  forest  policy. — ^Believing  thoroughly  that  all  Interested  groups. 
Including  producers,  consumers,  and  public  agencies,  .should  cooperate  In  the 
development  of  a  national  forest  policy  for  the  mutual  good,  we  Indorse  the 
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c»oalition  Federal  forestry  program  advocated  by  the  Forest  Service  and  by 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association,  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association.  Association  of  Wood 
Using  Industries,  American  Forestry  Association,  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Asso<iation,  and  United  States  Chamber  of  Connnerce.  and  the  ma- 
jority of  State  forest  de|)artments  . 


Saturday.  January  8,  1921. 

pay  of  printers — weather  bureau. 

STATEH£NT  OF  MS.  M.  A.  BODENHAHEB,  PSESIBENT  CGLTnOIl 
TTFOORAPHICAL  TTNION,  NO.  101,  WASHZNOTOIT,  D.  C. 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei-s  of  the  committee^ 
1  just  want  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates  as  regards  the  pay  of  the  printers  employed  in  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  Weather  Bureau  printer  to-day  is  I'eceiving 
the  same  pay,  $1,350  a  v^ar,  that  he  received  in  1918,  plus,  of  course^ 
the  bonus  of  $240,  mating  a  total  of  $1,590.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  along  proper  lines,  to  put  this 
class  of  workmen  in  the  same  position  that  they  are  in  on  the  out- 
side. It  is  very  meritorious  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
ceived no  increase  except  the  bonus,  although  living  costs  have 
soared  sky-high  and  wages  in  this  same  branch  of  industry  on  the 
outside  have  increased  in  some  instances  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  very  many.  There  is  an  absolute  need  for  this  increase 
in  pay.  It  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  in  discussing  these 
matters,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  all  of  these  employees,  as  well 
as  all  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service,  have  sunered  an  actual 
reduction  in  pay  of  2J  per  cent  in  recent  months.  On  August  22 
last  the  civil  service  retirement  law  went  into  effect,  and  under  its 
provisions  2J  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  every  employee  in  the  classified 
civil  service  is  deducted  monthly  and  goes  into  the  retirement  fund,, 
and  these  employees  are  just  that  much  worse  off  financially  than 
before  the  retirement  law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  Absolutcly  not.  I  was  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  that  law  on  the  contributory  plan  on  which  it  was  adopted, 
but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  effect  of  its  adoption  at  this  time.  In 
ordinary  times  the  deduction  would  not  be  felt  so  much,  but  during 
such  strenuous  times  we  have  been  goin^  through 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  I  know  that  a 
number  have  complained  just  as  you  are  now  complaining. 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  Absolutel;^  not.  I  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  the  contributory  plan  of  retirement.  I  do  not  oelieve  a  straight 
out  retirement  plan  would  be  practical  or  fair  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  printers  have  you  in  the  Bureau  here  ? 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  There  are  eight  here.^ 


^Bight  printers  In  Washington,  D.  C,  27  printers  at  various  field  stations  throagboiit 
United  States,  as  ifoUows :  20  at  |1,800,  1  at  |1,200,  and  0  at  |1,080. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  ail  of  the  $1,350  grade? 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  All  of  the  $1,350  p'aae,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ceotion  of  the  foreman,  the  man  in  charge. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  which  vou  do 
down  there  ? 

Mr.  Bodenhamer.  Well,  they  keep  up  all  of  these  meteorological 
maps  and  supply  all  of  these  cards  that  you  see  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  other  straight  printing  work  is  done  the 
same  as  is  done  in  any  job  office  of  the  country.  They  are  straight 
printers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  do  the  same  class  of  work. 
In  fact,  some  of  it  is  more  technical  than  you  find  in  the  ordinary 
job  printing  shop,  more  technical  than  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  so  much  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  office 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Printer  and  put  it  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Getting  back  to  the  reasons  for  this  increase,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's figures  show  that  living  costs  have  increased  in  this  city  since 
1914  more  than  100  per  cent  up  to  this  time. 

We  recopiize  that  there  has  been  a  declining  movement  on  foot 
for  some  time,  yet  at  this  time  their  figures  show  an  increase  since 
1914  of  about  100  per  cent.  I  do  not  take  the  position  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  cost  of  living  recently.  To  assume  that 
position  would  be  unfair  both  to  myself  and  the  organization  I  rep- 
resent. But  I  do  contend  that  there  has  been  no  change  sufficient 
to  in  any  degree  offset  the  terribly  hard  times  we  have  suffered  in 
the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  your  contention  that  you  do  not  receive  as 
much  as  printers  doing  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  printinqr  office? 

Mr.  Bodenhamer.  I  will  show  in  a  minute  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous difference  to  the  detriment  of  these  Weather  Bureau 
people. 

The  press  tells  us  there  has  been  a  decrease  amoimting  to  10,  15, 
and  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  paper  you  read,  in  living  costs 
during  the  past  six  months.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  that  is  so,  where  do  we  find  ourselves?  The  Department  of 
Labor,  through  its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  that  in  June 
of  this  year  living  costs  reached  the  peak  price,  which  was  116  per 
cent  above  that  existing  in  1914.  Reduce  that  by  the  maximum  esti- 
mate of  reductions  since  June  of  this  year,  20  per  cent,  and  you  have 
remaining  an  increase  in  those  costs  of  96  per  cent  since  1914,  to 
meet  which  the  Weather  Bureau  printers  have  received  increases  in 
wages,  including  the  bonus,  amounting  to  an  average  of  18  per  cent 
minus.  It  is  a  fraction  less  than  18  per  cent.  It  can  plainly  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  being  back  to  anything  like 
1914  conditions. 

During  that  same  period  the  printers  down  town  in  the  book  and 
job  printing  offices,  in  the  case  of  the  hand  compositor,  have  received 
an  increase  of  108  per  cent,  and  the  linotype  operators  in  the  book 
and  job  offices  have  received  an  increase  of  approximately  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  these  figures  based  on? 

Mr.  Bodenhamer.  They  are  based  on  the  scales  those  printers  are 
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71  per  cent  in  that  same  time.  In  1914  in  the  Government  Printing 
Offu^e  the  scale  of  pay  was  $24  a  week  for  hand  men,  $28.80  for 
operators,  readers,  etc.,  and  $31  for  copy  editors  and  desk  men.  The 
book  and  job  scale  down  town  at  that  time  was  $19.20  for  hand  men 
and  $24  for  machine  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  year  was  this? 

Mr.  BoDENHAMER.  1914.  While  the  newspapers  paid  $25.50  for  all 
hands  for  a  7-hour  day.     All  these  rates  are  for  day  work. 

At  this  time  the  Government  pays  the  Weather  Bureau  prmi^er 
$1,590  a  year,  including  the  bonus,  which  is  $30.50  per  week.  The 
book  and  job  offices  pay  $40  for  hand  men  and  $42  for  machine  men, 
and  the  newspapers  pay  $43.68  for  all  classes.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  $40  and  $42  rates  in  job  offices,  I  mean  that  that  is  the  minimum 
scale,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  more  men  receiving  above 
those  amounts  than  there  are  receiving  only  the  scale.  The  average 
will  run  above  $45  per  week  rather  than  under.  Not  a  good  job 
printer  nor  a  first-class  machine  operator  is  working  for  tne  scale, 
nor  have  they  for  several  years.  They  come  very  near  getting  what 
they  ask  for. 

These  are  comparisons  between  conditions  down  town,  both  news- 
paper and  book  and  job,  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  rates  show 
an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  book  and  job  branch,  71  per 
cent  on  the  newspapers,  and  18  per  cent  minus  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
since  1914. 

And  while  these  printers  were  receiving  this  18  per  cent  minus  in- 
crease, other  trades  were  receiving  much  greater  advances,  both  in 
the  Government  and  out.  For  instance,  carpenters,  who  in  1914  re- 
ceived 50  cents  an  hour,  now  receive  $1.05,  an  advance  of  110  per 
cent.  Bricklayei's,  electricians,  and  similar  trades  have  advanced 
fully  as  much.  Plumbers  now  get  $1.25  per  hour,  as  against  a  pre- 
war rate  of  50  cents.  Paper  hangers  are  receving  $1  an  hour  and 
double  time  for  overtime.  Motion-picture  operators  receive  from  $45 
to  $70  per  week  in  this  city.  Compared  to  any  of  the  above,  the 
printers  in  (Tovernment  employ  are  faring  baclly,  the  reason  for 
which  can  not  be  defined,  for  certainly  no  one  will  claim  that  any  of 
the  trades  mentioned  requires  a  higher  intelligence  than  is  required  of 
printers,  nor  a  greater  skUI.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  training 
i-equired  of  them  and  the  class  of  work  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form is  considered,  one  can  but  agree  that  the  printer,  especially  the 
Government  printer,  is  about  the  poorest  paid  skilled  mechanic  that 
can  be  named,  and  in  all  justice  this  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

The  figures  submitted  are  the  scale  rates.  As  I  said,  there  are  many 
j()l>  ])rinters  and  machine  operators,  too,  in  this  citv  receiving  above 
the  scale  as  there  are  working  for  the  scale  rates.  I'his  applies  more 
to  job  offices  than  to  newspaper  offices,  where  the  scale  rates  generally 
apply. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  committee 
will  look  favorably  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  this  case  and  report  out  this  increase  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  printers  to  $1,600  per  year,  which  would  leave  them  yet  far 
behind  what  is  being  paid  by  private  employers  for  the  same  class  of 
work. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  this  appeal. 
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Monday,  January  10,  1921. 
for  investigations  and  experiments  in  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  commit- 
tee will  take  up  item  No.  61,  '^  Necessary  expenses  for  investigations 
and  experiments  in  the  dairy  industry,"  and  item  No.  62,  ''Neces- 
sary expenses  for  investigations  and  experiments  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, etc." 

Mr.  Munn,  I, understand  you  are  in  charge  of  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Munn.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  M.  D.  MTTKN,  ST.  PATTL,  MINN.,  SEPBESENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  BAIST  COITNCIL  ANB  THE  AMEBICAN 
TEBSET  CATTLE  CLTTB. 

Mr.  Munn.  My  name  is  M.  D.  Munn,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  also  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. ^ 

I  want  to  just  briefly  outline  our  position  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  no  one  has  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  confronting  you  gentlemen  in  worki^ 
out  appropriations  than  I  have,  or  the  men  wno  are  with  me.  We 
realize  fully  that  it  is  now  a  matter  very  largely  of  how  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  may  best  be  expended  tor  the  next  year  or 
two,  rather  than  how  much  you  should  generally  appropriate. 

I  assume  that  in  this  department  of  the  Government  you  will  de- , 
termine  upon  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  available,  and  then 
you  will  have  to  use  your  best  judgment  in  determining  how  that 
can  best  be  used  for  the  most  efficient  results. 

It  does  seem  to  me  at  this  time  that  a  serious  question  confronts 
this  country  in  the  conservation  of  food  supplies  and  the  production 
of  food  supplies.  We  are  drifting  all  the  time  toward  a  consuming 
country  and  away  from  a  producing  country  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned.  We  have  been  carrying  on  oonsiderable  investigation 
work  outside  as  weU  as  through  and  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  most  important  sources  of  fopd  supply  and  the  most 
important  foods  that  we  have. 

Dietary  scientists  have  been  working  for  some  years  and  have 
reached  conclusions  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  axiomatic,  namely, 
that  one  indispensable  food  is  the  product  of  the  dairy  cow.  I  thiiik 
students  of  agriculture  are  also  convinced^  and  are  fast  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  the  dairy  cow  is  not  only  indispensable  as  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  most  important  food  that  we  have,  but  also  as  a  con- 
servator and  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  equally  impor- 
tant in  the  conservation  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  economics  of 
our  food  supply.  The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  doing  some  very  valuable  work,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  that  seems  to  us  indispensable  in  carrying  on  this  pro- 
gram that  I  havejust  briefly  outlined.  We  must  build  our  supply 
of  dairy  foods.  Tlie  figures  coming  in  so  far  from  the  census  and 
the  best  information  we  are  able  to  gather  from  study  indicate  a 
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gradual  shrinkage  in  the  dairy  industry  rather  than  the  eiroansion 
that  many  have  noped  for.  I  think  that  is  being  checked.  1  think 
the  tide  has  turned  in  that  respect,  and  the  farmer  is  coming  rapidly 
to  realize  that  the  dairy  cow  is  important  to  him  in  his  immediate 
available  cash  in  carrying  on  his  business. 

His  milk  check  that  comes  to  him,  either  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly, 
is  an  all-important  thing  for  him  just  now,  and  we  find  in  our  work 
everwhere  a  growing  feeling  amono;  the  farmers  that  they  must  pay 
attention  to  the  dairy  cow  more  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Tnat 
means  that  the  work  being  done  by  the  Dairy  Division  is  even  more 
important  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recommendations  are  in  detail.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  that. 
I  understand  that  thev  have  requested  or  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation of  approximatefy  $490,000  or  $498,000.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuNN.  I  know  what  their  lines  of  work  are  quite  well.  I  am 
familiar  with  them.  For  instance,  they  are  carrying  on  the  organi- 
zation of  better  bull  clubs — clubs  for  improving  the  prod^uction  of 
bull  calves.  They  are  carrying  on  this  work  to  enable  farmers  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  cow  is  profitable.  In  other  words,  help- 
ing to  weed  out  the  liabilities  in  tne  dairy  industry  of  the  farmers 
and  restore  them  an  asset ;  that  is,  a  cow  that  will  produce  more  than 
she  consumes  in  the  value  of  feed. 

Those  are  two  very  fundamental  and  important  things.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  above  those  are  two  other  lines  of  work  £hat  they 
are  carrying  on  that  are  more  important.  Their  work  in  connection 
with  feed  for  not  onlj  dairy  animals  but  all  farm  animals,  but 
especially  for  dairy  animals — nutrition  is  all  important  to-day  with 
the  farmer.  This  industry  has  been  suffering  from  the  greatest 
menace  that  I  think  there  is.  Tuberculosis  does  not  compare  with 
it  in  my  judgment.  It  is  what  is  known  as  contagious  abortion.  We 
are  fast  reaching  the  conclusion  that  that  is  due  very  largely  to  lack 
of  elements  in  me  food  that  these  cattle  get.  A  dairy  cow  that  is 
giving  10,000  pounds  of  milk  is  giving  up  every  year  0.75  of  a  pound 
of  mineral  salts  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  she  gives. 
Those  mineral  salts,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  give  strength  to  the 
muscle,  tissue,  and  bone  that  the  animals  have,  which  enable  them  to 
carry  their  young  through  the  period  of  foetus  growth.  We  are  not 
sure  about  that.  We  believe  it.  We  want  to  know  about  it,  because 
the  loss  to  the  dairy  industry,  to  say  nothing  about  the  animal  in- 
dustry— the  loss  to  the  dairy  indu^ry  alone  is  something  terrific 
from  that  one  source. 

The  dairy  division  is  carrying  on  some  experimental  work  that 
seems  to  us  all  important,  and  in  this  connection  we  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  they  are  going  to  give  us  some  valuable 
information  that  we  can  use  in  educating  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try better  how  to  feed  their  animals  and  prevent  this  loss. 

They  have  been  carrv^  ing  on  some  very  valuable  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  in  tlhis  country.  You  gentlemen  probably  know 
about  it,  but  I  will  say  that  about  20  per  cent  of  all  we  eat  in  our  food 
to-day  comes  from  the  dairy  cow.  Out  of  every  dollar  that  we  spend 
for  food  20  cents  of  it  is  spent  for  dairy  products;  milk  and  itB 
products.     These  products  are  fluid  milk,  butter,  ice  cream,  and 
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cheese.  We  are  one  of  the  lowest  cheese-eating  nations  among  the 
recognized  advanced  civilized  nations.  That  is  because  we  have  not 
been  manufacturing  cheese  that  is  in  great  demand.  We  have  not 
the  Edam  cheese,  we  have  not  the  foreign  cheese  in  demand,  because 
it  is  a  cured  cheese.  Our  cheese,  in  a  very  large  measure,  is  not  cured 
cheese.  We  have  been  importing  all  or  our  Edam  cheese,  most  of 
our  Roquefort  and  Camembert  cheeses,  and  so  on.    Swiss  cheese  in 

5 articular.    They  have  been  working  down  there  for  some  little  time, 
eveloping  bacteria  or  the  germ  that  is  necessary  in  making  this 
cheese  a  successful  marketable  cheese. 

It  has  resulted  in  starting  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  important  cheeses  and  at  the  same  time  giving  us  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  American  cream  cheese  that  we  make  so  much  of, 
which  I  think  is  going  to  result  in  our  being  a  much  larger  consumer 
of  cheese  in  this  country  than  we  are  to-day.  Cheese  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  the  most  valuable  protein  food  that  we  have.  That 
work  is  going  to  be  of  great  value  as  supplementing  and  taking  care 
of  our  lood  supply  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  build  up  this 
industry. 

I  have  just  referred  to  these  three  of  four  subjects  that  they  are 
working  on  as  being  of  great  importance.  There  are  two  or  three 
others  that  to  my  mind  are  important,  but  not  as  important  as  these. 

Just  what  you  men  are  going  to  be  able  to  work  out  in  the  way 
of  helping  to  apply  what  we  think  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our  funda- 
mentals in  this  country  in  connection  witn  this  I  do  not  know.  I 
had  hoped,  though,  that  you  could  so  distribute  the  funds  that  are 
at  your  disposal  in  this  appropriation  as  to  give  the  dairy  division 
what  they  have  asked  for  here,  because  to  my  mind  we  can  not  spend 
$450,000  or  $500,000  in  any  better  work  than  is  being  done  there,  and 
which  will  be  of  more  real  use  in  conserving  our  source  of  food  sup- 
ply and  giving  us  what  we  need  in  this  country,  and  in  helping  the 
boys  and  girls  to  make  vigorous  men  and  women. 

To  my  mind  a  country  that  is  spending  as  many  billion  dollars  as 
we  have  spent  in  the  last  four  years  in  war  and  expenses  incidental 
to  that  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  a  short  time  a  little  less  attention 
to  appropriations  to  continue  the  construction  of  instruments  that 
kill  and  build  up  sources  and  means  which  will  supply  us  with  that 
which  is  far  more  important  than  battleships — more  important  than 
guns  and  cannons,  namely,  a  strong,  vigorous  group  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country. 

When  you  go  back  to  the  figures  and  realize  the  per  cent  of  boys 
under  23  years  of  age  that  were  rejected  because  of  physical  inca- 
pacity, and  know,  as  we  know,  the  very  large  per  cent  of  this  rejec- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  had  proper  food  and  not 
been  properly  nourished,  you  realize  the  importance  of  this  Irind  of 
work.  We  can  not  hope  to  maintain  our  position,  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  use  these  instruments  of  destruction  in  the  way  of  battleships 
and  guns,  unless  we  have  ^t  able-bodied  young  men  to  use  them, 
and  the  most  important  thing  for  us  to-day  is  to  see  that  we  have 
strong,  able-bodied  men  ^  and  women  in  tnis  country.  Vigorous, 
strong,  robust  boys  and  ^rls,  coming  along  to  take  the  places  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  this  workj  and  we  can  not  have  those  thin^ 
unless  we  can  build  this  dairy  industry,  and  we  can  not  build  this 
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dairy  industry  unless  we  have  support  for  these  particular  branches 
I  have  just  referred  to. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  generally.  There  are  several  men  here  I 
would  like  to  have  say  a  few  words  on  this  question,  on  different 
branches  of  the  industry,  representing  different  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Senator  Hackney  and  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  others. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MuNN.  Senator  Hackney,  vice  president  or  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  H.  HACKNEY,  HEPRESENTINO  THE 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  am  a  breeder  of  daily  cattle  as  well  as  a  farmer. 
I  have  been  farming  all  my  life.  I  am  also  vice  president  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here, 
larcely. 

1  have  been  asked  by  the  president,  who  is  absent  in  the  West,  to 
come  here  and  represent  him  and  represent  the  association  before 
this  committee,  to  oack  uf)  this  appropriation  that  the  department  is 
asking  for.  Tnis  association  which  I  represent  has  a  membership  of 
25,000,  engaged  in  the  raising  of  pure-bred  Holstein-Fri^ian  cattk. 

Minnesota,  as  the  chairman  knows,  is  the  larg^t  pure-bred  produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union.  I  represent  also  the  Minnesota  dairy  inter- 
ests of  every  breed.  It  is  the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
volume  of  aairy  products  of  all  kinds.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  I  pre- 
sume, that  men  from  Minnesota  should  come  down  here  and  ask  for 
help  for  the  industry. 

I  also  think  I  am  m  a  position  to  say  something  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  on  the  value  of  dairy  products  as  an  economic 
factor  in  our  life  and  the  life  of  our  people  as  compared  with  wheat 
raising,  for  I  have  been  engaged  in  wheat  raising.  I  have  raised 
wheat  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Saskatcheman,  and  Manitoba. 

Last  summer  I  had  some  wheat  in  North  Dakota,  a  beautiful  wheat 
field,  which  I  thought  would  average  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  was 
there  on  Tuesday  looking  it  over  and  was  very  proud  of  it.  On 
Monday  morning  following  that  I  received  word  that  black  rust  had 
taken  that  wheat.  In  some  parts  of  North  Dakota,  where  the  rust 
did  not  strike,  they  got  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  That 
was  true  of  Minnesota,  Canada,  and  the  Northwest  States  generally, 
that  wherever  the  rust  did  striKe,  which  was  quite  general  in  North 
Dakota,  the  wheat  average  dropped  down  to  5  bushels.  •  My  wheat 
averaged  a  little  better  than  6  bushels. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  studying  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
from  the  standpoint  of  wheat  he  produced,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Nation  and  the  people  as  a  whole ;  not  only  the  farmers,  but  the 
people  of  the  cities,  because  we  must  feed  tne  people  of  the  cities. 
I^rimarily  we  are  an  agricultural  country,  but  1  have  ^ven  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  it  and  I  have  become  familiar  with  it,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  greatest  economical  factor  in  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  both  the  farming  communities  and  the  cities 
is  the  dairy  cow. 

Our  national  association  is  spending  about  $125,000  a  year  in  ex- 
tension work,  in  boosting  calf  clubs  and  pure-bred  bull  clubs,  and 
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trying  to  get  the  farmer,  if  he  can  not  start  a  pure-bi-ed  herd,  to  do 
away  with  the  scrub  sire  and  get  a  good  sire.  We  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  all  over  iGnerica.  Not  only  that,  we  are 
beginning  to  notice  the  influence  of  dairy  farming  upon  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  believe  in  the  work  the  depart- 
ment is  doing  down  there.  You  sit  here  and  you  know  wliat  is 
^oing  on.  I  imagine  that  this  is  like  any  other  private  business, 
and  especially  like  any  other  public  business.  A  great  amount  of 
this  money  is  simply  wasted.  That  is  natural.  I  was  for  eight 
years  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  my  own  State,  and  I 
used  to  sit,  as  you  are  sitting  here  to-day,  listening  to  these  argu- 
ments and  wondering  what  percentage  of  every  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  any  purpose  might  be  wasted.  So  I  dare  say  some 
of  this  work  that  this  department  at  Washington  is  doing  may  be 
wasted :  but,  as  a  whole,  they  are  doing  good  work.  I  see  the  work 
wherever  I  go  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  amount  of  money  that  this  depart- 
ment is  asking  for,  only  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
fostering  and  improving  the  dairy  interests  o:^  this  country. 

In  M&inesota  alone  the  dairy  products  amount  to  $155,000,000 
per  year — more  than  the  output  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  greatest  iron- 
ore  >>t(\te  in  the  I^nion.  Just  think  of  it !  That  is  Minnesota.  Now, 
multiply  that  by  the  other  States  and  think  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  is  done  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  depaitment  at  Wash- 
ington simply  spends  a  half  million  dollars  in  backing  up  this 
work. 

T  am  nol  so  much  concerned  in  the  appropriations  in  detail.  I 
want  to  see  this  research  work  continued.  It  is  a  long  process.  Any 
man  who  has  any  idea  of  what  is  required  along  scientific  lines  to 
get  at  the  fimdamentals  knows  that  it  takes  years  to  carry  it  out, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see  anything  done  that  would  injure  the  progress 
of  this  research  work  that  the  department  is  carrying  on,  but  I  like- 
wise feel  the  importance  of  this  cow-testing  association. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Senator  Hackney,  on  that  proposition,  the  amount 
which  the  dairy  division  is  spending  now  on  extension  work,  which 
includes  cow-testing  association  work,  bull-testing  association — all 
that  sort  of  thing — is  not  a  very  large  sum.  It  probably  is  not  over 
$30,000.  The  vast  amount  of  that  work  that  is  beinc  done  now  is 
being  done  through  the  regular  extension  service,  wnere  it  ought 
to  be  done.  It  is  not  primarily  dairy  work  any  mrore  than  it  is 
animal-husbandry  work,  and  we  have  an  agency  down  here  in  the 
department  that  is  primarily  engaged  in  extension  work,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  advisable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  concen- 
trate that  extension  in  the  States  Belations  Service,  whch  is  doing 
the  bulk  of  it  anyway.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  particular 
advantage  in  retaining  a  small  part  of  it  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
dairy  work  or  the  animal-husbandry  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
work  is  not  valuable,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  of  it  will  be 
done  and  that  it  more  properly  belongs  in  the  extension  division 
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A  county  agent  can  do  that  just  as  well  as  a  dairy  expert  can. 
For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  tfae 
appropriations  that  relate  to  extension  work  purely  in  the  Stites 
Belations  Service,  which  is  doing  most  of  that  work  anyway,  and 
let  the  dairy  division  work  out  these  fundamental  problems,  insteid 
of  spending  this  money  in  the  production  of  extension  work,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  outside  of  the  limits  of  its  fundamental  purpose 
anyway. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  detail  of  where 
this  money  is  being  used.  I  know  the  importance  of  the  calf-club 
work  and  the  pure-sires  work  and  the  cow-testing  association.  I 
suppose  your  remarks  refer  to  the  animal-husbandry  department, 
which  has  reference  to  beef  cattle  as  well  as  dairy  cattle.  No  man 
is  so  lacking  in  intelligence  as  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  human 
race  must  have  meat  as  well  as  dairy  products,  but  I  can  point  you 
back  to  only  a  few  years  ago  when  people  were  eating  too  much 
meat.  The  ibeef  indt^ry  has  carried  on  its  extension  work  to  such 
an  extent,  and  the  dairy  interest  has  gotten  so  far  behind,  that  it 
has  taken  a  great  many  years  of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  money  ex- 
pended to  getpeopl^  to  realize  the  value  of  dairy  products. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  back  of  this  fundamen- 
tally— ^this  dairy  industry — and  that  is  more  than  the  use  of  dairy 
products  for  the  human  race  as  food.  No  one  questions  the  value 
of  dairy  products  for  human  food,  especially  withx  relation  to  chil- 
dren ;  tut  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  as  a  farmer  of  25  years'  experience,  that  the  thing  that  is 
the  matter  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country  to-day  is 
too  much  of  the  wheat-raising  kind ;  not  too  much  of  the  beef-raising 
kind,  for  we  are  about  in  the  same  position  with  the  beef  industry 
to-day  as  we  are  with  the  dairy  industry.  The  tremendous  eco- 
nomic waste,  by  reason  of  men  farming  too  much  land  in  wheat 
raising,  has  caused  him  to  foster  the  dairy  as  something  that  will 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  get  the  people  out  of  the 
cities  and  back  to  the  farm.  That  is  why  I  am  primarily  engaged 
in  the  pure-bred  cattle  business,  because  you  can  not  get  a  boy  onto 
a  farm  with  an  old  scrub  cow  any  more.  You  have  got  to  show  that 
boy — he  is  probably  a  student  from  the  agricultural  college  or  he  is 
going  there  or  intending  to  go  there,  and  he  has  studied  things  trom 
a  scientific  standpoint,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  how  to  handle  the 
farm  different  to  what  the  old  man  handled  it,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing, to  my  ifiind,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  is  helping  to  k^p 
the  boy  on  the  farm  like  the  dairv  industrv. 

The  beef  industry  will  not  do  it.  It  can  not  do  it.  I  say  to  you 
frankly,  and  I  would  say  the  same  thing  if  the  beef  men  were  here, 
in  observation  of  the  western  plains  and  on  the  farms  where  the 
pure-bred  beef  cattle  are  handled,  although  it  is  better  on  the  pure- 
bred beef  farms  than  on  the  old  range,  it  is  the  laziest  job;  it  is  a 
lazy  man's  job,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  want  to-day  is  to 
keep  people  busy,  keep  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  busy, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  it  like  the  dairy  industry.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  or  call  his  attention  to 
the  farm  like  the  dairy  industry.  Many  of  our  city  boys  are  going 
out  on  the  farm,  where  they  ought  to  be,  because  they  enjoy. tiiis 
modem  method  of  producing  dairy  products. 
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That  is  why  I  am  intensely  interested  in  dairying.  It  is  more 
than  simply  the  feeding  of  the  people.  It  is  because  it  is  a  movement 
that  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  back  to  the  farms 
and  getting  them  interested  in  better  and  more  intensive  farming; 
getting  rid  of  running  over  a  section  of  land  when  they  can  do  it 
on  25  or  80  acres.  That  is  what  we  have  to  think  about,  and  that  is 
what  I  want  to  see  carried  on  in  Washington  as  the  head.  There 
has  to  be  a  head  somewhere. 

Our  National  Holstein-Friesian  Association  is  trying  to  do  this 
work  for  our  breed  of  cattle,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
tx>  do  it  as  a  Government  proposition  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
there  are  so  many  breeds  of  cattle  and  so  many  varying  interests. 
So,  I  am  interested,  and  those  that  I  am  representing  are  interested . 
in  these  appropriations,  and  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  we  hope  you  will  recognize  the  dairy  industry  as  being  funda- 
mental  in  our  section,  regardless  of  whether  we  are  from  the  West 
or  where  we  are  from. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  J.  0.  FABEELL,  ST.  PAUL,  MUnT.,  BEFBESENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  DAIBY  PBODUCTS  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  CBEAMEB Y  BUTTEB  MAKEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  really  a  duplica- 
tion to  repeat  what  few  remarks  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  this  work 
of  the  Dairy  Division. 

Being  acquainted  with  it  for  the  past  25  years,  I  am  naturally  of 
the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  funds  enough  to  carry  on  these 
projects  that  they  have  started  out  upon,  in  the  way  of  developing 
the  entire  dairy  industry,  both  of  the  South  as  well  of  the  West. 

Our  southern  friends  sometimes  tell  us  that  peanut  oil,  oleomar- 
gerine,  and  cottonseed  oil  is  just  as  good  for  them  as  butter^  We  do 
not  have  much  controversy  on  that,  but  I  was  appointed,  something 
like  16  or  18  years  ago,  as  expert  dairyman  in  the  Dairy  Division, 
as  they  called  it  at  that  time.  I  made  application  through  some  of 
the  civil  service  that  they  had  by  writing  a  paper,  and  it  took  about 
a  year  to  get  the  appointment,  and  after  I  had  the  appointment  the 
news  came  with  it  that  the  position  paid  $1,500,  but  that  they  might 
be  able  to  get  me  $1,800  if  the  appropriation  came  around. 

I  was  somewhat  younger  then,  but  I  was  rather  amused  at  the  situa- 
tion. They  wanted  to  take  a  good  man — sometimes  some  of  us  are 
called  good  men  in  the  agricultural  work  whether  we  are  or  not — 
but  I  was  rather  amused  at  the  department  at  Washington,  which  had 
to  come  out  into  a  section  of  Minnesota  to  pick  what  they  called  a 
fairly  good  dairyman,  and  then  oflfer  him  a  salary  that  a  few  cows 
could  give  him  if  he  would  stay  home  and  strip  the  cows.  Now,  since 
then  I  have  become  more  acquainted  with  the  department  and  its 
projects,  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  getting  foreign  cheese  made  in 
this  country  from  our  own  dairy  products.  Any  such  assistance  to  the 
factory  men,  the  creamery  butter  makers,  particularly  the  small 
creameries  of  the  country,  such  as  we  have  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota — ^the  larger  concerns  do  not  ask  a  great  deal  ox 
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It  has  been  my  impression  for  many  years  that  the  Dairy  Division 
over  there  is  sort  of  a  tail  of  the  thing,  of  the  animal  department,  and 
we  have  not  processed,  in  my  mind,  as  rapidly  as  we  should  alon^  the 
fundamental  prmciples  of  dairying  in  this  country.    We  are  held  up. 

Speakingf  rom  my  own  experience  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  assistance 
the  Dairy  Division  can  give  our  people  when  we  ask  for  such  assist- 
ance, we  find  very  often  that  they  have  not  got  the  class  of  men ;  if 
they  had  procured  the  services  of  this  class  of  men,  he  would  only  re- 
main a  short  time  when  somebody  offers  him  a  higher  salary  or  a  few 
dollars  more  and  he  is  gone.  That  is  repeated  from  year  to  year.  Con- 
sequently we  are  not  getting  along  in  this  researcn  work  as  rapidlv 
as  1  think  we  should  for  a  country  that  does  about  $2,000,000,000  wortt 
of  business  in  dairy  products. 

You  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  realize 
your  position  of  how  you  are  up  against  an  economic  proposition  here, 
that  1  do  not  feel  that  I  should  urge  it  as  strongly,  in  the  position  you 
are  in,  but  we  do  wish  that  this  committee  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
keep  the  Dairy  Division  of  that  department  going  along  the  funda- 
mental lines  that  it  has  at  least  started  out  on.  It  has  not  got  as  far 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  We  should  have  a  dairy  bureau  there  in- 
stead of  a  division. 

I  think  they  are  asking  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000,  and  that  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  the  value  that  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country  is  to  the 
countr3\  Not  only  that,  but  we  must  continue  the  breeding  of  cattle: 
the  handling  of  the  situations:  diseases;  giving  these  people  out  on 
the  farms  this  information.  Of  course,  that  is  statistical.  They  do 
that  to  a  great  degree,  but  they  often  ask  for  direct  help  from  these 
people,  from  a  man  who  can  go  out  there  and  show  them.  Yet,  the 
country  is  so  large  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  cover  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  committee,  if  possible,  give  this  Dairy  Divi- 
sion the*  amount  they  asked  for,  and  to  see,  if  possible,  the  sepvice 
that  they  can  render  to  the  people  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
business.  They  tell  us  that  they  are  handicapped  and  that  when 
we  call  for  assistance  they  can  not  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  think  always  that  is  more  or  less  true.  Prob- 
ably it  is  true  to  a  larger  extent  that  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  the 
committee  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  with  the  value  of  the  work  that  the  Dairy  DiAnsion  has  been 
doing.  As  Mr.  Munn  sugested,  it  is  not  a  question  of  our  being 
able  to  give  to  the  dairy  industry  or  to  any  other  branch  of  agricul- 
ture the  amount  of  money  which  we  think  should  be  expendea  with 
large  savings  in  waste,  or  any  great  increases  in  production,  but  it 
is  largely  a  question  of  trying  to  distribute  what  money  we  have 
got  and  getting  tlie  best  results,  and  putting  it  in  the  things  that 
are  the  most  important  and  that  will  bring  about  the  best  returns. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  interests  and  wants  to  go  just  as  far  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  Farrell.  We  realize  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  fully 
realize  your  position. 

Mr.  Munn.  There  is  probably  not  much  use  of  our  going  any 
further. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No;  we  would  l)e  glad  to  have  you  present  what- 
ever you  have  to  present. 

Mr.  MuNN.  Unfortunately  when  this  bureau  was  established  over 
here  no  one  realized  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry.  It  was 
really  the  animal  disease  department.  That  is  what  it  was.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  organized  with  a  verterinarian  at 
the  head  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  eraaicating  certain  forms  of  disease. 
The  Dairy  Division  has  grown  up  as  a  department  under  that 
and  is  necessarily  overshadowed.  The  relation  work  which  you 
refer  to,  the  limited  amount  being  done  by  the  Dairy  Division,  per- 
taining to  the  dairy  industry,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  liad 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  I  venture  to  say  that  we  would 
not  get  a  dollar  expended  by  that  department  for  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  know  what  trouble  we  have 
in  getting  any  assistance  in  that  line,  because  if  there  is  a  shortage  in 
any  other  department  upstairs  it  goes  there.  We '  are  practically 
told  that  we  are  too  insignificant  to  be  considered.  So  Ihope  that 
the  Dairy  Division  will  have  some  money  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be 
heard  ? 

Mr.  Munn.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  secretary  of  tlie  Producers  of  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa.     I  would  like  to  have  him  sav  a  few  words. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  W.  A.  WENTWOSTH,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 
BEFBESENTINO  THE  IOWA  DAISY  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  It  would  be  simply  with  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion work  which  the  Dairy  Division  is  doing  that  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  1  happen  to  kno^\  of  a  situation  up  in  our 
State  w^ith  regard  to  the  extension  work  there  under  States  Rela- 
ticms  Service. 

The  Dairv  Division  was  able  to  maintain  one  extension  man  in 
Iowa  entirely  on  dairy  manufacturing  work,  One  man  on  produc- 
tion work.  Those  men  were  well  able  to  keep  an  interest  throughout 
the  State  in  improving  the  conditions  under  which  dairy  products 
are  manufactured.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  production 
work  also  was  able  to  keep  considerable  interest  in  bull  associations 
and  cow-testing  associations,  which  did  tremendous  work.  That  has 
been  curtailed,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  lessened  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  in  Iowa  in 
dairy  work,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  people  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  dairy  work  to  continually  remind  the  people 
in  charge  of  extension  work  that  there  is  a  dairy  industry  in  Iowa, 
and  it  should  receive  some  attention  at  least. 

With  the  county  agent  that  is  more  or  less  true  in  the  same  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  believe  that  the  dairy  industry  is  a  365  day  per 
year  occupation,  and  those  interested  in  the  agricultural  extension 
department  in  the  States  Relations  Service  take  up  things  which 
are  timely  at  the  time  when  they  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
rather  impressed  upon  the  country.  For  example,  the  seed  com 
campaign.  There  is  one  time  to  conduct  that,  and  you  might  cite 
any  other  number  of  instances,  but  dairy  work  must  be  kept  before 
the  people  continuously. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  a  365  day  in  the 
year  industry. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  Yes,  sir.  For  that  reason  we  want  to  impress 
upon  you  as  a  committee  that  some  one  should  be  in  a  position  to  Keep 
that  before  the  agencies  in  the  States  Relations  Service,  in  the  ex- 
tensions departments  in  the  various  States,  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  permit  it  to  slide  into  the  background,  as  Mr.  Munn  and  the  other 
gentlemen  said. 

I  do  know  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa — ^I  have  about  one-third  of 
the  State  which  carries  a  very  lar^e  percentage  of  the  1,000,000 
dairy  cattle  that  are  owned  in  the  State — I  know  there  are  on  the 
farms  in  those  districts  three  hogs  as  compared  with  two  hogs  where 
there  is  not  so  much  dairy  production.  Beef  cattle  in  those  districts 
are  the  same  as  in  other  districts,  meaning  that  there  is  much  more 
agricultural  production  in  those  districts  than  in  any  of  the  other 
districts,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  curtailment  of  the  extension 
work  of  the  dairy  products,  I  feel — and  the  people  interested  in  the 
business  feel  the  same  way— that  it  will  materially  affect  every 
other  work  that  the  Dairy  Division  and  the  dairy  industry  is  able 
to  do. 

We  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  maintenance  of  that  $30,000 
item  for  extension  work  witnin  the  Dairy  Division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obhged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  D.  E.  ANDREWS,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.,  BEP- 
RESENTINO  DAISY  EQUIPMENT  MANTJFACTTTREBS. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  very  much  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said,  unless  I  could  brinir  out  a  point  that  at  this  time  we  are 
in  a  positicm  where  wo  Avill  have  to  do  much  closer  figuring. 

I  represent  a  manufacturing  concern  that  sells  dair}'  equipment  to 
farmers.  I  am  also  a  breeder  of  dairy  cattle,  and  I  operate  a  farm.  I 
know  in  our  business  during  the  past  two  or  three  months  we  have 
had  to  get  down  to  some  pretty  close  figuring,  both  as  regards  the 
expenditures  and  the  results  that  may  be  obtained — ^that  is  we  have 
had  to  make  a  study  of  markets.  We  have  a  department  in  which  if 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  business  we  needed  to  make  certain 
expenditures  it  is  right  now.  During  the  past  few  years  business  has 
come  easy,  as  it  were.  There  has  not  been  the  necessity  for  trade 
analj^sis,  for  the  development  of  new  territory,  for  the  development 
of  existing  sale  conditions  or  buying  conditions.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  business.  We  are  at  a  point  now  where  we  will  have  to  spend  moi-e 
money  in  such  work,  and  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  want  to 
economize  in  every  sense  of  the  word  in  a  business  way  our  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  year  for  sales  promotion  work — ^that  is,  for 
trade  analysis  and  development  of  new  sales  territory  for  our  experi- 
mental work — will  be  very  materially  increased  over  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  whole  lot  similar  position.  The  dairy  interests  have 
progre^ssed,  I  may  say,  rapidly  during  the  past  few  yeai*s.  We  have 
gone  ahead  without  a  lot  of  things  to  contend  with  tliat  we  have  now. 
We  now  find  ourselves  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  in  dairy 
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products.  Not  only  must  everything  be  done  now  to  increase  our 
markets,  but  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  provide  more  effi- 
cient production  of  dairy  products.  That  means  education,  and  we 
must  look  to  some  source  for  it. 

In  thinking  over  tlie  question  of  appropriation  for  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion to  date,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  Dairy  Division  needed  money  for  extension 
work,  for  educational  work,  and  for  research  work,  and  for  all  of  the 
work  pertaining  to  the  industr}^  it  is  ri^ht  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  from  a  business  standpoint  as  a  dairyman  or  a  manu- 
facturer, individually  or  personally,  1  would  not  consider  the  curtail- 
ment of  such  expense  at  this  time.  Rather  would  I  commence  to 
figure  on  spending  a  little  more  money  along  those  lines. 

That  is  about  all  I  wish  to  offer.  It  is  just  the  thought  of  getting 
this  expenditure  and  still  getting  more  efficient  use  of  the  forces  that 
we  have,  for  the  benefit  of  our  agriculture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  W.  OOW,  NEW  YOBE,  SEFSESENTINO 

THE  AMEBICAN  JEBSET  CATTLE  CLUB. 

Mr.  Gow.  In  the  course  of  my  connection  with  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  I  have  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Dairy 
Department  here  in  Washington,  and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  research  work  and  experimental  work  that  has  been  carried 
on  there  for  a  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  think  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  curtailment  of  that  work,  it  would  be  really  the  misfortune 
of  the  country  at  large;  not  only  to  the  dairy  interests  but  to  the 
country  at  large. 

We  are  in  need,  I  think,  now  of  protection  against  the  dumping  of 
dairy  products  in  this  country.  I  believe  in  protection,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  these  foreign  products  out  by  greater  efficiency  in 
this  country.  Efficiency  means  education  of  the  dairyman  and  the 
farmer,  and  you  need  your  Dairy  Department  to  do  it.  It  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  possibly  do  it  m  an  adequate  way,  and  I  hope  you 
will  see  your  wav  to  recommending  the  support  oi  that  division  and 
keeping  it  up,  if  not  augmenting  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gow. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  B.  SCOTT,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  BEFBE- 

SENTINO  THE  HOLSTEIN  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  been  a  farmer  and  dairyman  for  the  past  12  or 
13  years,  and  am  at  present  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Holstein  Asso- 
ciation, which  I  believe  is  to-day  the  strongest  breeding  association 
and.  the  most  active  of  any  the  otate  associations. 

My  work,  of  course,  has  been  largely  along  extension  lines,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  while  these  gentlemen  were  speaking  that  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  to  you  how  the  research  and  experimental  work 
applies  very  directly  to  our  extension  work. 

We  have  been  worldng  largely  through  banks  in  Minnesota,  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
development  of  the  State,  and  to  encourage  the  fanners  to  buy  pure- 
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Mr.  Hackney  has  told  you  that  our  dairy  products  last  year  were 
valued  at  something  like  $155,000,000,  but  1  believe  if  we  had  the 
figures  to  work  that  out  you  would  find  that  that  actually  represented 
a  loss  to  the  State  rather  than  anything  else,  as  our  average  crop 
was  produced  at  a  loss,  under  normal  conditions. 

It  is  hard  enough  in  the  first  place  to  get  any  man  with  daii^ 
cows  to  sit  down  and  run  his  business  in  a  businesslike  way.  It  is 
a  hard  job,  when  he  gets  through  milking  his  cows  and  taking  care 
of  them,  besides  running  the  larm,  he  tninks  he  has  done  a  good 
day's  work,  he  hasn't  much  time  to  spend  on  books  or  study,  but 
when  we  go  to  the  banks  we  find  that  we  could  reach  the  farmer 
through  them  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The  banker  meets  us 
frequently  with  this  statement :  "  Well,  here  is  so  and  so  in  this  com- 
munity who  has  a  very  fine  herd.  ±le  just,  got  things  started  and 
tuberculosis  broke  into  his  herd  and  he  is  still  in  debt,  and  his  cattle 
have  been  condemned,  and  as  I  understand  it  he  gets  about  $155  a 
head  for  pure-bred  animals  that  were  valued  at  anywhere  from  $500 
apiece  up."  Naturally,  they  are  very  slow  in  advancing  money  to  a 
man  who  is  not  pretty  well  fixed  financially,  who  is  not  able  to  go  in 
strong  for  pure-bred  cattle.  They  are  slow  to  encourage  that  thing 
as  long  as  tnis  danger  of  tuberculosis,  and  worse  danger,  the  danger 
of  abortion,  is  apt  to  wipe  his  herd  out. 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  Minnesota,  which  lost  75 
per  cent  of  its  calves  last  year  through  abortions.  That  represents  a 
loss  that  we  really  can  not  put  in  dollars  and  cents,  because  those 
animals  would  have  been  of  Inestimable  value  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  State.  But  suppose  a  man  starts  out 
and  he  only  has  a  few  head  and  he  has  ^one  in  debt  for  them  and  he 
is  hit  with  a  disaster  of  that  sort,  it  practically  wipes  him  off  the  map^ 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  afraid  to  go  into  it.  They  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  safe  in  making  an  investment  of  that  sort,  with  those 
diseases  hanging  over  their  heads.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that 
we  are  asking  tne  Government  to  bear  all  of  our  Burdens  up  there: 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  help  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent.  Our 
organization  has  now  underway — it  is  looldng  for  a  site  to  start  a 
farm  for  tubercular  cattle,  pure-bred  cattle  that  are  condemned,  in 
order  that  we  may  save  them  for  slaughtering;  save  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  That  we  will  finance  ourselves  among  our  members,  but 
even  that,  taking  care  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  cattle,  is  a  pretty  big 
job  for  a  small  organization  to  handle.  It  is  hard  to  raise  money. 
Any  of  you  that  have  had  any  experience  with  farmers*  organizations 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  money  to  keep  anything  going  on  a  large 
scale;  but  we  are  going  to  do  that,  and  have  ever\'  reason  to  think 
that  it  will  be  a  success. 

Aside  from  saving  those  cattle,  it  will  give  our  veterinarians  a 
chance  to  study  tuberculosis  and  the  best  ways  of  avoiding  it.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  What  we  have  to  have 
before  we  can  go  out  and  sell  pure-bred  cattle  to  the  average  farmer 
is  some  way  of  assuring  him  that  he  is  not  in  danger  of  having  his 
entire  herd  wiped  out  and  thus  ruined  almost  at  the  start.  I  wish 
that  I  had  kept  track  of  the  number  of  cases  of  bankers  actually 
reporting  to  us  of  cases  where  thej  had  not  looked  into  this  and  ha(l 
advanced  money  to  go  ahead  and  just  took  the  notes  of  these  farmers 
who  bought  pure-bred  bulls. 
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I  remember  one  man  that  paid  $2,500 — ^he  and  his  partner — for  a 
bull  6  months  old  that  was  to  be  used  as  a  community  sire.  It  was 
condemned  four  months  after  they  bought  it,  and  you  couldn't  get 
that  banker  or  any  banker  down  in  tnat  section  to  advance  any 
more  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  pure-bred  sire  if  you  went  down 
on  your  knees  to  him.  The  whole  business  is  checkea  on  account  of 
that. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Scott.  Blue  Earth  County,  Minn.  I  just  mention  these  things 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  direct  relation  of  this  research  work  that 
they  have  mentioned,  without  extension  work  and  how  important 
it  is  to  our  extension  work.  Think  of  $155,000,000  in  dairy  products 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone.  We  produce  that  at  a  loss,  but  what 
it  would  be  in  other  States  where  this  work  is  not  done,  I  can  not 
imagine.  I  think,  on  an  average  we  stand  higher  than  the  other 
States  do,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done 
41  nd  it  does  seem  to  me  that  $500,000,  even  in  these  hard  times,  is 
asking  for  little  enough  to  start  that  work  and  carry  it  through. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Scott. 

STATiaiENT  OF  MS.  J.  A.  WALKER,  SEPEESENTINO  THE  BLUE 

VALLEY  CSEAMEBY  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  can  appreciate  exactly  the  position  that  you  gen- 
tlemen are  in,  and  this  Congress,  and  the  next  Confess,  and  several 
Congresses  to  follow,  I  presume,  after  this  Great  War. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  gentlemen  on  this  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee ought  to  back  np  and  be  in  the  position  that  some  others  are 
in.  Ever  since  the  armistice  was  signed  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  what  reconstruction  means,  and  in  the  last  few  months  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  as  though  we  know. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  lost  nearly  two  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  but  general  reconstruction  means  getting 
this  great  destruction  back  again.  It  has  got  to  be  produced,  and  it 
has  all  got  to  come  out  of  the  soil  or  out  of  the  sea.  Now,  it  just 
looks  to  me  that  it  is  "  biting  oflf  our  nose  "  if  in  this  great  work  of 
reconstruction  we  just  go  on  talking  and  thinking  of  economy  and 
our  taxation  altogether,  when  it  comes  to  this  question  of  production. 

I  speak  for  the  whole  amount  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  not  onlj  the  dairying  but  everything  else.  T^et  us  get 
after  all  the  production  possible  in  this  country. 

Take  the  people  out  in  the  farming  section;  we  do  business  over 
about  a  dozen  States,  which  these  gentlemen  have  spoken  of,  and 
others.  We  are  not  going  to  suffer  out  there  like  the  manufacture!^ 
in  the  East,  but  we  nave  had  a  great  big  crop  out  there  this  year, 
on  the  whole. .  The  purchasing  power  has  decreased  from  $14,000,- 
000,000  to  $9,000,000,000,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  purchasing  i)ower  in 
nine  billions ;  but  you  let  us  go  along  with  a  slack  production,  you 
let  us  go  to  economizing  and  checking  up  on  this  production  witn  the 
possible  weather  conditions  and  rust  and  such  tnings,  which  would 
deprive  us  of  a  crop  next  year  in  this  western  country,  and  then  the 
succeeding  year  the  eastern  country  wiU  come  through  and  they 
will  find  out  more  about  what  reconstruction  means  than  they  know 
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For  that  reason,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  economize  in  the  wrong  place 
too  much.  I  think  you  gentlemen  can  go  before  this  Congress  and 
before  the  next  Congress  and  say  that  we  must  keep  up  this  produc- 
tion ;  we  must  keep  up  the  personnel,  as  your  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture so  aptly  said  this  morning,  to  sj^end  this  money  rignt.  Keep  the 
brains  here  to  use  it  properly,  and  then  keep  up  this  research  work. 
There  is  unquestionaoly  a  soimd  argument  there.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  these  items,  but  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  this.  If 
you  are  going  to  allocate  that  item  of  bull  clubs  to  some  extension 
department,  about  all  the  concern  that  I  would  have  would  be  to 
know  what  influences  are  possibly  dominating  that  department. 
Take  these  gentlemen  here.  One-half  of  them  are  representing  the 
pure-bred  cattle  associations.  They  have  been  right  down  here  in 
the  very  department  attempting  to  work  this  dairy  game,  and  we 
know  our  home  is  in  that  dairy  department.  Now,  if  you  switch  us 
oflf  of  that,  all  these  bull  clubs  and  this  big  fundamental  work 

Mr.  Magee.  All  the  what? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  bull  clubs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two-thirds  of  that  is  being  done  in  the  States  Re- 
lation Service  now.  You  will  not  be  getting  very  far  away  from 
home. 

Mr.  Walker,  All  I  was  goin^  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  if 
it  is  allocated,  put  a  string  to  it ;  it  is  to  be  done  for  the  dairy  interest. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  a  new  member  and  I  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "bull  clubs." 

Mr.  Walker.  That  means  to  try  to  get  the  farmers  to  get  pure-bred 
bulls  at  the  head  of  their  herds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  cooperative? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  Instead  of  producing  125  pounds  per  cow  in 
this  country,  you  get  them  up  to  where  Denmark  has  it,  250  or  300 
pounds. 

Mr.  MuNN.  It  means  getting  a  community  together  and  purchas- 
ing a  pure-bred  sire  to  use  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Walker.  Put  a  string  to  that,  and  let  the  dairy  industry  know 
that  we  are  going  to  have  something  somewhere. 

Right  now  is  a  bad  time  to  shake  up.  There  is  a  whole  new  ma- 
chine down  here,  and  it  should  be  overhauled  to  get  more  effective 
work ;  but  during  the  war  most  of  us  were  down  here  helping  in  the 
war  work,  and  I  Know  that  your  machine  over  here  in  this  executive 
was  pretty  well  upset,  and  everybody's  machine  in  a  business  way 
was  upset,  and  you  have  got  to  rebuild  that  a  little  bit.  You  have 
ffot  to  rebuild.  It  is  better  to  rebuild  what  we  have  for  a  while,  and 
let  us  get  thorouglily  reconstructed  and  then  go  ahead  with  your  allo- 
cations. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anythinflMfurtherf 

Mr.  MuNN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.   That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for 
the  eenerous  way  in  which  you  have  understood  the  oommittee'^s 
problem. 
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Gypsy  and  brown-lail  moths 4.10 

Ivpiipment  and  material 4r»l 

Kxpenditures.  ol>je<'ts  of 44>4 

New  Kngland.  activities  in.. 4^»1 

Tniveling  e\|>enses 461 

F-rOwer-salaried  p(»sitions,  elimination  of 441 

Mexican  bean  bet^tle  in  Alabama 46S 

Miscellane<Mis  inse<*ts,  classification  of 47*7 

Salaries,  readjustment  of.  and  increases  in 441 

Southern  field  crops,  insects  affecting 44o 

Cotton  boll  weevil. 44.1 

Stored  grain,  cereal,  etc.,.  insects  afFe<?ting 4r»<> 

Truck  crops,  instvts  affecting 44S 

Swe4»t-potato  weevil,  eradication  of 440 

Coo|>eration  of  States 440 

T*nex|)ected  emergency  fimd 1 477 

Estabrnok.  L.  M.,  statement  of <»10 

Euror>ean  corn  borer 4(>.'» 

Evans,  J.   A.,  statement  of .''^l 

Evans,  Walter  H..  stjitement  of ."w^l 

F. 
Farm  Management,  Oflice  of: 

Activities 3<> 

Agricultural  history  and  gtH)gnipliy 40 

Beef    43 

Cotton    -*:^ 

Farm  products,  investigation  of  cost  of  producti<m  of , 2J» 

Increase  in  appropriations  for 047 

Land  economics .">2 

Salaries,  readjustment  of.  and  increases  in -_  .  2^^ 

State  cooperation —  ^*7 

Statutory  nilKs,  transfers  from  lump-sum  to 28 

I         Studies:* 

*                Farm   finance 4<» 

Farm    labor . 47 

Farm  organization 40 

Rural    life "»."> 

Wheat : 41 

Farrell.  .r.  (1.,  statement  of l<n."» 
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Pan. 

fwlernl  Hint fciil rural  Board 755 

Jlell,  M(i..  pliint  inspection  unil  detention  station 762 

(.'uttoii  and  (.Kitton  seed,  to  prevent  inoveiuent  uf,  from  Mexico  Inio  the 

I'nlted  States 769 

Pate  ncales,  for  eictermiiiatlou  of 771 

Kinployeea,  trHiisfer  or,  from  luniii-siim  ii>II 7i>i> 

FrinilgHtlon  hutldliiRS.  instruction  of„ _-  T8tt 

Xnrswiy  atin'k.  etc.,  to  resulate  linportutloii  of 7.'V> 

Pink  boHworni  in  Mexico,  to  make  suneys  and  ex  ten  ni  mile 764,771 

I'otutii  warl,  for  estermlnuilon  of  the 763 

QuarRhtine  rilHtrlets,  to  establish  and  maintain 755 

Foley,  John,  statement  of 807 

Fwlitei".  J.  C  sttitemeiit  of 917 

Foi'elKii  seed  and  I'lunt  introduction.  Increased  atiproprlatloii  tor  tlie  lii- 

.    vestlpiiion  in_ 986 

Forest  lands,  a«inl«ltiou  of -' 910,916 

Furext  iirodni^M,  exiM-Hlnents  ti>  pr<)nnite  economy  In  use  of WIT,  IMfS,  911 

ForeHt  Servicer 

Alaska,  timlK^r  in ^ :i05 

KnIldlnRs,  imrcliase  <if 322 

Kinpl<iyee»— 

Additiimal  318 

Averaiw  salaries  "f  - - 3CI8 

Xew :V£S 

KeslKiiali.insof 30S 

SnlwislvniT  of Jt-TO 

Kstinmtes  for  ]ll2-_'     ..- 1 297 

ICxiM-iiiiltiires  and  receipts 295 

Field.  oRiiv,  and  lahnrntory  supplies,  etc..  [lun-liaseandnuiliitenanci'of      3>3.'i 

l"ir.'t'iim-d,  additional. :tKi 

Fire  tia^iard,  Increase  In 2119,815 

Fiiv  pi-otecrlon.  cooperation  witli  States  in _ _.  362 

Korest  fires,  flshllnc  and  preveiitini! 327 

Forest  lnvi>wtij:iitlon''  and  for  collatlnt:,  I'tc  iif  exiHTltnenls  and  in- 

vestiKationw  .._ S-Vi 

Forest  lands,  acipiisltiou  of !I10,  916 

Fort'sts  <ai  farniK,  etc.,  for  sluily  of. :i."i2 

Forest  suI>er^■|Hl>rs,  deputies,  unil  forest  raii(,i'rs 32(1 

(icncral  ex|ieiisi« 322 

(jliiitInK,  Increase  In 293 

Insei-rs.  for  preveiitiuK  and  coialnilinK  Infestation  of :!31 

I.iiails,  imn-base  of . 3."i9 

Sliilnrenance,  eU:,  ■^tu^  Kenernl  aduiiiilsii-atlon _„  327 

Misc-Hliiner.ns  ex|>Hn.-:c« -__ 326 

-National  forests- 
Additional  322 

T>eniand  for  snmnier  homes  In 307 

I'rivHtely  ownol.  nninl)er  of  acn-s  of_ .W4 

i>ropprtv  proteiTlion  in .115 

Selection,  eli-.,  of  lands  nitliln  himndnries  of :j33 

I'ersonnel  and  salaries.  Increase  in 307 

ItimiEc  iiaidltlons,  for  exiierimentK  and  InvestlealloiiK  of ,.-  ;i44 

Ronjrers,  |«y  of 398 

Homes  fnrnisbeil ni« 

Ilecttlpts  from  mile  of  tluiber.  snizlni;,  fees,  etc 292 

ItiK-realional  n-sonrces.  for  development  and  Inipi-ovcnient  of 340 

Itoads,  trails,  and  bridp's,  consiractlon  and  maintenance X'W 

Salaries  and  field  and  slation  cxiwises,  i>tr 323 

Salaries.  iricn-Hse  in___ 31S 

Slivicnllural,  demlroloalcal.  and  oilier  esperinicnts  and  investigations  :(41l 

Slock  .    a!3 

Su|>plies.  tools,  iravel.  etc..  Incn-iised  nist  of 324 

Temporary  labor.  Increased  cost  of  _-   ,-   _ H2r, 

TinilMT  and  other  resources,  for  cstlmnllntr  and  appralsinji- --  352 

Tree  seed,  f-rc,  for  purchase  of 347 
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a. 

Pmge. 

(Jaskill,  Alfred,  statoinent   of 7S:i 

Cl<M>dwiUie.  D.  L..  statement  <»f S«13 

(f(»w,  K.  W.,  stateiiKMit  of Iftlft 

Orniii  stimdiinls  act,  enf(»rceiiH»m  of 73J> 

r,re«»le.v,  W.  H..  statoiiuMit  of 21)1.778 

(Inaia  Agrlcullural  Kxperi mental  Station .j(m 

(f.vpsy  and  brown  tail  niotlis 4o9 

H. 

Harknoy,  J.  M..  statement  <»f 1012 

Hall.  William  1..,  statement  of 891.916 

Halliday,  H.   H.,  statf^ment  of .   077 

HappMMl,  Henjanrln  A.,  statement  of SCM,  SS4 

Harrison,  Fioyd   It.,  statement '<»f 3.  S20 

Hawaii   Aprrienlnnal  Kx|HTimentai   Station r>iU 

Hawley.  W.  ('..  statement  of Sr»S 

Hayden,  Carl,  statement   of_ 0.">2 

Haywood,  Dr.  J.  K.,  statement  of  _. 744 

Headley.   Hoy,   statement    of 201 

Henderson,  W.  ('..  statement  of 477 

Hofrue.  C.  J.,  statement  of 0(\S 

Holland,  K.  P.,  statement  of 081 

Holmes,  .1.  S..  statement  of 787,880 

Howird,  r>r.  T..  (>.,  statement  (»f 441 

Hiid<ileston,   (tec'rire,   statement   of 441.47.*J 

Hudspeth.  ('.  B.,  statement  of 949 

1. 

Il)eria   Farm.   Louisiana 809 

Altitude  and  elimate___   8l,S 

.Vnimals.  number  of 810 

Bulldlnjrs,  ereetlon  of 800 

Value  of 810 

<'attle,   breed    of 818 

Employees,   number   of 810 

Kxperiments.   ebaract«M'  of 812 

Roads,   construetion   of .-_ .S^»0 

Uoadway 810 

Inseeticlde   jumI    Funjricide   Hoard.   . 744 

Activities 74:> 

Additional   employees 744 

Taris  ;rreens.  (Me.,  for  i)n'vehtin;r  manufacture,  etc.,  of  a<lulterate<l  or 

ndsbrandRl __. 7.12 

Pi'omotions,    ete  _    ._ .  .    ._  744 

Salaries,   _ -...  . 744.748 

Temporary  laboratory,  to  establish  a 7r»l 

Insju'ction  ;ind  «piarantine  w'»'-k 070 

Irri;ration    a^'rleultuiv 831 


J. 


•',. 


.raekson,  I..  r>..  statement  of 035 

Jacoby.   W.   M..   stsitement    of ._  8,'<8 

Jones,  U.  r.,  statement  of  ^H\ 

Jump.  W.  .\..  statement  of r»12 

K. 

Kellennan,  Karl  F..  statement  of T.kS.  47o 

Kellopp:.  R.  S.,  statement  of 71HJ.  910 

Kiernan.  I>r.  J.  A.,  statement  of !>*.)<> 

Kile.  O.  M.,  .statement  of ^ 8.12 
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LaiigwortJiy,  Dr.  C.  F.,  statement  of 5S1 

Lea,  Clarence  F.,  statement  of 937 

Leased  wire  and  reopening  of  stations  on  Pacific  coast 930 

Library : 

Books,  number  of 530 

General    expenses 530 

Salaries  and  persfmnel,  increases  in 528 

Live-stock  pi*oduction  in   cane-sugar  and   cotton   districts,   experiments 

and  demonstrations  in 809 

Livingston,  George,  statement  of 619 

I^men,  Carl  J.,  statement  of 968 

Loomis.  A.  M.,  statement  of 1003 

Lyne,  Miss  Cornelia,  statement  of 619 

M. 

MacDonald,  Thomas  H.,  statement  of 580 

McArthur,  Representative,  statement  of 1003,1004 

JMcCrory,  S.  H.,  statement  of 580 

McLaughlin,  James  C,  statement  of 939 

Mann,  C.  W.,  statement  (»f 619 

JMarkets  and  Crop  Estimates,  Bureau  of: 

Activities 620 

Administrative  expenses  in  (connection  with  investigation,  experi- 
ment, and  demonstration  work 737 

Agricultural    food    products,    investigating   transi>ortatlon,    storage, 

etc.,  of 670 

Agriculture,  for  collecting,  compiling,  and  disseminaiting  data  c<m- 

cerning 716 

Crop  producticm  by  counties 728 

Developing  and  equipping  the  service 731 

Equipment,   new   appliances,    travel   expenses,   etc.,    for   replac- 
ing of 733 

Live    stock   and    live-stock    products,    for   estimating    numbers, 

grades,  and  values  of 719 

States  Relations  Service,  for  cooperation  with 730 

Statistics    of    foreign    and    domestic    agriculture,    for    tnmslating, 

analyzing,  etc.,  of 731 

Truck  and  fruit  crops,  for  developing  reports  on  production  of 717 

Consolidation  of  bureaus 619 

Cooperative  work  with  State  Institutions  concerning  marketing  farm 

products 697 

Cotton,  investigating,  et<*.,  for  the  diflFerent  grades  of 688 

Estimate,  decrease  in 688 

Foreign  market  service,  collecting  and  disseminating  information  c*on- 

cerning    the 703 

Conunodity  statistics 706 

Grain  sorghums,  for  handling,  grading,  etc.,  of,  for  puii^ose  of  fixing 

grades 702 

Information    services 653 

Feasibility  of  charging  for 661 

Hay,  feeds,  and  seeiis  reporting  service 669 

Live-stock    service 666 

Market  news  service 653 

Mairketing  of  fiMxlstufTs,  public  distribution  (»f  information  rela- 
tive to 629 

Cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing 630 

C(»tton  and  cotton  seed 634 

Dairy  products 638 

Fruits  ami  vegetables (531 

Hay,  feed,  and  seeds 63tS 

Live  st<K*k,  meats,  and  wool 637 
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Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

Information  services — Continued.  ^■f* 

Miscellaneous  prt)ject8 629 

Miscellaneous  studies  of — 

Motor-tnK'k  marketing 631 

Transportation  division , 629 

Methods  of  distributing (555 

Poultry  ser^'i^e 668 

Telegraphing,  amount  of 656 

Expenses  of 67ii 

Increase  in 663 

^feat,  investigation  concerning  the  retail  marketing  of 670 

Perishable   farm    i)roducts,    cooperative   investigations   of   handling, 

shipping,  refrigerating,  etc.,  of i *J39 

(irape  storage  in  California (VI9 

Lo.ss  of,  in  shipment (Ui9 

Marine  transportation tVol 

Sweet  potatoes,  storage  of 646 

Transportatl<»n  of,  by  refrigerating  cars 649 

Perishable  fo<Hl  products,  market  iusiKM-tlon  of (57.S 

Salaries,  additional  onijUoyees,  pi*omotions,  etc.,  readjustment  of 621 

Standard  container  act,  for  enforcement  of 744 

Transfer  of  duties  to  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Oop  Estimates 737 

Tnlted  States  cotton  futures  act,  for  enforcement  of 737 

United  States  grain  standanls  act,  for  enforcement  of 7.*^) 

Tnlted  States  warehouse  act,  administration  of  the 73P 

Wool  work,  comi)letlon  (»f iilW^ 

Marlatt,  I>r.  C.  T..,  statement  of 441.470,7.m 

Marsh,  Benjamin  <\,  statement  of WT 

Marvin.  Charles  F.,  statenient  of __    r»s 

Meadows,  W.  IL,  statement  of Till) 

MenHlltli,  Edwin  T..  statement  of .S*JT 

Merritt,  E.,  statement  of ."w^l 

Mexican  bean  beetle -UV^ 

Migratory -bird  treaty  act.  enforcement  of 9Sl 

Miller,  John  K.,  statement  of 8<r> 

Miscellaneous: 

Accessories,  etc.,  exchange  of _' .S24 

Acquisition  of  sites  orcnpled  by  <*ertaln  stations S2r% 

Atitomoblles.  number  of S'J:^ 

Cooi)eratlve    fire    protection    of    forested    watei*she<is    of    navlgjdde 

streams 777 

Employt»es  stationed  in  insular  i)os.sesslons.  cunuilatlve  leave  to S26 

Mileage  In  lieu  of  actual  traveling  exi)enses S2.'» 

Peat  and  nnick  land  investigations 774 

Acreage 774 

Character  of  soli . 774 

Miscellaneous  item 777 

Ownership  __.  _. 77r> 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  increase  in 82r» 

Ke<'lamation  proJe<*ts.  demonstrations  on 773 

Coo|H»ration    with    State    agencies ._  773 

Street  carfares.  i>ayment  of .  S'-!."> 

Taxicabs.  use  of.  limited. _. S-J2 

Vehicles,  purchase,  repair,  maintrimn<*e.  etc.,  of . .s-jO 

Exchan;:c    of .S24 

W«M»d  utilization,  etc.,  for  investigation  of  methods  of S4i7 

Mis<-elhuu»<»us  exi>enses : 

Boiler  for  power  plant,  purchase  and   installation __  lil 

Coal,  iii<*ivase<l  cost  of 111 

Coal  bunkers,  for  t^xtension  of-   '20 


Kent  of  buildings  in   District  of  (\»lumbia 


•»»» 


Steauj  line  from  jniwer  plant  to  greenhouses,  replacing  of HO 

Mohler.  Dr.  John  K.,  statement  of H»0 

Montana  National  Bison  Range  and  other  reservations,  maintenamv  of__  4si 

Monigomerj'.  E.  <».,  Htateraent  of. i;i<i 
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Page. 

Mori-ill,  Chester,  stnteinent  of tUO 

Munn,  M.   D.,   statement  of 1(J()0 

N. 

National    forests,    fire   protection    in 1004 

Nels«)n,  Dr.  E.  W.,  statement  of 477 

Xoone,  Tliomas,  statement  of 309,353 

O. 

Osborne,  H.  Z.,  statement  of 930 

P. 

l*acking  boxes,   conservation   of 903 

Parody,  Aubrey  J.,  statement  of 921 

Pearson,  T.  Gilbert,  statement  of 9G4 

l*eat  and  muck  land  investigations 774 

Perishable  farm  products,  transportation  of,  by  refrigerating  cars,  etc 917 

Personnel 828 

PInchot,   Giflford,   statement   of 798,867 

Pink  boll  worm  in  Mexico 771 

Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of: 

Arlington  (Vn.)  Farm  and  Agrirultural  Station,  in)provements,  main- 
tenance,  etc.,   of 280 

Hiophysh-al   investigations 247 

HretMling  and  physiological  stuily  of  alkali-resistant  and  drought-re- 
sistant   crops 2(Xi 

(Vreals,   investigation    and    improvement   of 228 

Barberry  bushes,  etc.,  location  and  destruction  of 239 

Citrus  trees,  diseases  of 208 

('<mnn<^rcial  seeds.  sVudying  and  testing 290 

A<luiterate<l  seed  investigati<ai,  extending 291 

Seed  importation  act,  enfon'ement  of 201 

<^)tton,  corn,  and  other  crops  introduce<l  from  tropical  regions,  in- 

vi»stigatlons  of 221 

Cooperation  of  States 222 

Cotton,   potatoes,   etc.,   diseases  of 248 

InvestigjHions — 

Cabbage  and  oidon  diseases 2r>2 

Forage  crop  diseases 252 

l*athoIogical  market  inspection 252 

Pea  diseases 251 

S\veet-p(»tato    diseases 249 

Truck  crop  disejLses  in  California 250 

Watermelon  ami  cucumber  diseases 251 

Crop  i)roductIon  under  dry-land  ccanlitions 268 

<Yop  technological  Investigations 261 

Flag  sunit,  take-all,  etc.,  diseases 234,245 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  intro(lucti<ui 281 

F<u-est  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  diseases  of 214 

Fruit  growing,  methods  of 274 

Fruit  trees,  etc.,  metlnKls  of  prolongating 280 

Gras.ses,  alfalfa,  clover,  etc.,  investigation,  etc 285 

Pastures 285 

Ke<l    clover 286 

Horticultural    investigations,   including  stmly   of  truck   and   related 

crops 277 

Tncreas*Hl  appropriation,  purposes  for  which  requeste<l 229 

Lower-gnide  i)ositions.  elindnation  of 198 

New  and  rare  see<l,  purchase,  etc.,  of 288 

Orchard  and  other  fruits,  diseases  of__i 207 

Pecans  and  other  nuts,  adaptability  to  different  soils  and  climatic 

<onditlons    of 273 

Physiology'  of  crop  plrnts.  etc 252 

Plsinr  dist'tis^'s  Htid  iii' Mioloificnl  collp<'tions                           2(M 
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Plant  Industry,  Hiireau  of — Continued.  I'as«- 

riants  yielding  drugs,  etc.,  testing  and  improvement  of 230 

I»rug  and  related  plants 23R 

Pois<moiLs  plants 250 

Plant  stations,  number  of 282 

Salaries,  reailjustment  of  and  increases  in Iftg 

Soil  bacteriologj-  and  plant  nutrition 217 

Eciuipnient  and  material 220 

Experimental  worlv,  for  enlarging 218 

TravA^ling  exiuMises 22(> 

Soil  fertility 255 

B(»rax  in  fertilizer,  etTwts  of 2.">6 

Kertilizrr  materials.  exi)eriments  with  nr\v_ 2r»6 

Treatment  of.  in  the  control  of  |>otato  s<.*ah 25.*) 

Sugar   plants,  etc 2158 

Sugar-beet  nematode  work 21% 

Sugar-cane  diseases,     2tH 

T<»i)acco.  investigation  and  improvenuMit  of 2^52 

Vegetable  scvds  bought  in  <»pen  market  to  determine  purity,  etc.,  of 280 

Washington,  D.  i\,  fov  can*  of  gardens  and  grcmnds.  etc 277 

Western  irrigation,  etc 271 

Wheat    

(Irowing  on  unsuitable  soil 2:^1 

Low  selling  pri<t»  of  new  kimls  of 225) 

Winterkilling  of    2:ti 

Yield  in  estad)lishefl  regions,  increase  of 2rU 

White-pine  blister,  for  eradication  or  control  of. 214 

Wild  plants  and  grazing  lands,  etc 2G7 

Botanical  field  work,  enlarging 2iKH 

Economic  botany,  enlarging  the  general  systematic  work  in 2GH 

WetHl  c<mtrol 2«»7 

Pivilatory  animals,  eradication  of 949 

Price,  F.  T.,  statement  of 1H« 

Publications,  Division  (jf : 

Bulletins  issued  w*»ekly,  number  of .VJ.! 

Envelopes,  stati<mery,  and  materials r»2.*l 

Kuniiture  and  flxtuivs r»2:5 

Manuscripts,  traveling  expensi's.  elect rotyi>es.  etc.,  purchase  ot' ."i24 

Pliotographic  and  artistis'  material  and  e<iuipmenr r>23 

Promotions,  additional  empio.vetvs,  transfers  from  statutory  rolls,  etc_  ril2 

Telephone,  telegraph,  freight,  and  express  charges ."i24 

Wagons,  moti»r  tru<*ks,  bicycles,  harness,  etc r»24 

Public  Uoads.  Bureau  of: 

Agri<rultural  engini*ering r»98 

Arllngt(>n    (Va. )    Farm,  for  construction  of  labonitory  building GIT 

Experimental  highways,  for  maintenance  and  i-epairs  of r4>2 

Explosives,  8U|)ervising  the  preparation,  distributi<in.  and  use  of fHJ9 

Farm  drainage  and  drainage  of  swamp  and  wet  lands 6<>2 

Farm  imi>lements,  tractors,  etc..  Federal  rating  of 612 

(Jeneral  administrative  ex|»enses OUJ 

Highway  construction .vStt 

Ut»ad  and  bridge  designs  and  spt»ciflcations ."VHS 

Irrigation r;9:^ 

Irrigation,  drainage,  and  rural  engim'ering r>92 

l^iower-grade  positions,  elindnatinn  of ilS*) 

Koad  management  and  bigliway  construction,  investigations  of  sys- 
tem of ."vsa 

Itoa<l   materials,  et<-..   investigation   of  chemical   an<l   physiml   char- 
acter of r»KO 

Uoad  work  ._ TiOS 

Salarii»s,  rea<ljustment  of  and  increases  in .'»8<) 

Statutory  roll,  statement  of .'Si 

Vacancies .>il 

Q. 

Qainn,  l>on  L.,  statement  of XM>.'> 
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R. 

Page. 

Raker.  John  E.,  statPiiieiit  of 95(5 

Kawl,  B.  H..  statement  of 1()9,  80i) 

Reese,  R.  M.,  statement  of 3 

Reindeer  industry,  Alaska 968 

Researcli  work 829 

Reynolds,  Harris  A.,  statement  of 793 

Ridsdale,  V.  S.,  statement  of 804 

Ronmiel,  Dr.  G.  M..  .statement  nf 109 

8. 

Salaries   828. 

Scientitic  employees,  salary  of 843 

Salaries  paid  by  War,  Navy,  and  other  (foverninent  apeneies,  etc 844 

Scott,  G.  B.,  statement  of 1019 

Secretary's  Office : 

Employees,  additiomil 3 

Mechanical  shops  and  power  i)lanls 14 

Salaries,   Increases  in 3 

Statutory  roll,  vacancies  in 18 

Transportation  recpiests,  method  of  handlintr 5 

Sheldon,  Charles,  statement  of 975 

Shepard.  Harvey  N..  statement  (»f 883 

Sherman,  E.  A.,' statement  of 291.864 

Sherman,  W.  A.,  statement  of 619 

Shoemaker,  S.  M.,  statement  of 995 

Silver  fox  breedinjr.  establishing  experimental  staticm  for 939 

Slnnott,  Nicholas  J.,  statement  of 961 

Smith,  A.  H.,  statement  of 291 

Smith,  C.  B.,  statement  of 531 

Smith,   H.    R..   statement  of 988 

Smith.  J.  E.,  statement  of IHl 

Soils,  Bureau  of: 

Agricultural  lands,  examination  of  soils  and  classification  of 433 

Atmospheric  nitro^ren  in  forms  suitable  for  fertilizer  use 421 

Chemical  investigations  of  soil  types,  etc 416 

Soil   colloids 418 

Soil  .sohitions,  for  study  of 417 

General  administrative  expenses _: 441 

Kelp  plant  at  Summerland,  Calif.,  completion,  etc.,  of 434 

Lower-gnule  position,  elimination  of 410 

Phosphoric  acid,  processes  for  recovery  of 424 

IMiyslcal  investipitions 419 

potash  from  cement  plants  and  blast  furnaces,  recovery  of 426 

Equipment  and  material 428 

I*otash,  nitrates,  etc 420 

Salaries,  readjustment  of  and  increases  in 410 

Soils,  for  investljration  of 431 

Cooperathai  of  States 432 

^laps  and  plats,  preparation  of 431 

Standard  container  act,  f»»r  enf(»reement  of 744 

States  Relations  Service : 

'Administrative    expenses 578 

Aj?ricultural  exi>eriment  stations  outside  continental  Unlte<l  States, 

to  (establish  and  maintain 561 

Alaska    561 

(4uam   .565 

Hawaii   561 

Receipts  from 56S 

Virgin  .  Islands 567 

Agricultural  instruction  in  schools ^ .558 

Agricultural  products,  for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  Investigate  relative 

utility  and  (»conomy  of 569 

Fabrics   for   clothing,   etc.,   for   study   of  economy   In   use   ami 

care   of 572 

Food  and  dietetics,  to  enlarge  work  on 571 
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states  Relations  Sorvii-«» — ConthintMl. 

Agricultural  products,  for  food,  clothlujf,  etc. — (^mtiiiued.  Pago, 

Household  labor  and  etiuipnient,  for  study  of  problems  of 571,574 

Respiration  calorimeter,  to  enlarge  work  with  the r>7.'i 

Boll  weevil,  cooperative  work  against rm; 

Allotments  to  States Mn 

County  agents,  average  salary  of -ViO 

Home  demonstration  work M9 

Coopenitive  agricultural  extensi<m  work  and  home  ec<momlcs ru\\ 

Funds,  source  of »">•'»- 

Kxi)erlments  stathms,  establishment  of ."^^'5 

Kxtension    work TC^H 

Farmers*  c<M)i)erative  denmnstration  work  outside  of  cotton  belt r>.H4 

Allotments  to  Statt^  for  work  in  conntU»s r»,H4 

County  agents,  directors.  State  leaders,  etc ."i44 

Farm-management   demon.st  rat  ion  54l! 

Field  envelopes.. ."V42 

F'ield   work,  clerical  servkvs.  etc. 

Home  demonstration   work r>:U 

Spe<*ialists  in  project  and  cooperative  relations ...  r>4'2 

Supervision  and  comity  agents .■>41 

General   administration —  'yX\ 

I^)wer-grade  i>ositions,  elimination  of r»;^l 

Salaries,  readjustment  of  and  incivases  In '<M 

Vacancies r>81 

Stevens,  A.  H..  statement  of 1()1),  l.ll 

Sullys  Hill  National   Park.  N.   Dak.,  improvement   and  nnilntenance  of 

game  i>reserve  in. 4S.'i 

Sunnnerland,  (^allf.,  kel])  plant ._  4:^4 

Swenson,  Roy  L..  statement  of H 

T. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.,  statenient  of f>-'»4 

Taylor,  H.  (\,  statement  of ._ l*S 

Taylor,  Or.  William  A.,  statement  of UK  77.'^ 

Thompson,  Charles  J.,  statement  of O-").*^ 

Thompson.  John,  statement  of 1>92, 90t^ 

Tilson,  John  Q.,  statement  of J>17 

True,  Dr.  A.  C,  statem#*nt  of 531 

Tul)errulosis  among  animals 1)77,  J>8.">.  ifMKi 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle.    S.'^l 

U. 

T'nited  States  warehouse  act,  for  administration  of 0.*^*{ 

T'pshaw,  Hon.  W.  D.,  statennMit  of '*'^i 

V. 

Virgin  Islands  Agricultural  Kxporimental  Station r>t>7 

W. 

Walker,  J.  A.,  statement  ot   10-1 

Warehouse  ;ict.  administration  of 7.'V.) 

Wejirher  Bureau : 

l!:xi)en.ses  cmtside  of  Washington,  D.  C <*^4 

Fruit-frost  service,  extension  of 8<> 

Harvest  forecasts 8vS 

(M'cliard  spraying  operations,  special  forecasts  in  connection  with.  .S7 

Rents,  repairs  to  buildings,  materials,  supplies,  etc fn 

River  and  tiood  work,  extension  of 90 

Spei'ial  observations  and  rei>orts S4 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing SH 

Ves.sel  weather  st»rvice,  extension  of ^5 

Weather  maps,  issue  of XO 


■Wenther  imromi— Coiillnued.  '""■ 

(ifiicrtil  i-xiienKcs.  District  of  Columbia 80 

lOxtieriscH  lnrid«ntal  to  proposed  extension  of  ie«Rel  and  weather 

SflTVlw 80 

Fdrec'UKt  and  warning  service,  Improvenieut  of 80 

SiilurleH.  telegraphlnit,  imd  mlacellaneoua -■--  80 

Salary  and  furce,  IncreaHes  m 81 

SitpplleH,  inmmnients,  and  telegraphic  expenses 81 

Telegrnjihlf  and  mlswtlanwuis  expenses 81 

General  ittatenient 58 

HlKliwiiy  wenilier  Mervlce.  nialntenance  or  n 102 

Murine  meteorologli-al  work,  est«ialon  of 1--  108 

N'uiliimil  tortvtx,  eKta)>1l»'hiiieiit  and  maintenance  of  spcolul  stations 

In  -- lOfl 

rrlntei'*,  jwy  of IWU 

t'rintlnj;  offi(i>,  Washlnglon,  D.  C,  maintenance  of 84 

PruniodiinH,  number  of B"J 

Salnrles  and  force,  readjustment  of  and  Inereases  ln._ .T8 

>ilatlonx  for  Investigating  attnospberlc  pbenomena,  malnteiianc-e  of —  88 

Aerial  forecast  cenlers.  establishment  of - -  102 

Air  olMwrvatlons  by  meiins  of  kites,  balloons,  etc —  98 

Meteorological  records  In  airplanes,  developing  of  methods  of  ob- 
taining  101 

Number  of M 

Pilot  balloon  statioiiw 100 

Siiundinfr-lwIliKin  "bHerviiIinn  work 102 

West  Iiiiiles,  extension  of  upper-air  stations  In 101 

Siaiut^n-y  rrill.  iiromotlnns  In,  statement  of 78 

Slreuniw,  eH..  Kauglng  of 81 

Trjiveling  expensed,  offlclal 9T 

ViK'HnHes.  number  of 64 

Weniwortii,  W.  A.,  statement  of WKl,  1017 

West.  Jlr..  statement  of 803 

Wlie*'ler,  W.  A.,  statement  of 61B 

Wbltney,  Or.  MlHon,  statement  of 410 

Wblttleshey,  i'linrle»  \V..  statement  of __ _;.__  880 

Wild  life,  conservation  of »64 

Williams,  A,  L.,  statement  of _ 944 

Wlnslow,  <■.  1'.,  stutement  of 611 

Wood,  A.  F.,  statement  of ___  005,990 

Wooil  utilization,  etc.,  for  Investigation  of  methods  of 807 

W<sidwiird.  Okla.,  station 816 


YeiiMt  pi'dpiipinda 

Knppone.  A.,  statement  o 
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